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JANUARY,  1869. 


THE  EDITOR  TO  THE  READER. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  pass  to  the  preparation  of  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Magazine  for  a  new  year  without  glancing  for  a  moment 
at  the  past.  We  believe  that  the  volume  just  completed,  on  a  candid 
review  of  it,  will  not  be  found  out  of  its  proper  line,  as  to  religious 
tone  and  general  character,  with  the  ninety  volumes  which  have  gone 
before  it ;  eacb  of  which,  in  its  day,  has  more  than  passed  muster 
with  its  readers.  Philosophy  and  Science,  so  far  as  we  have  indulged 
in  them,  have  in  our  pages  been  held  in  subordination  to  Revealed 
Troth;  our  Theology  has  been  kept  close  to  the  text  of  Scripture, 
fairly  interpreted  ;  and  our  Polemics  have  been  of  a  kind  likely  to  be 
practically  useful.  These  at  least  are  the  principles  which  guide  us 
in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  everything  to  which  we  give 
corrency.  For  whatever  success  has  attended  our  efforts,  hearty 
acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  numerous  contributors  who  have 
placed  valuable  papers  at  our  disposal.  To  single  out  names  would 
be  invidious.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  readers  have  been  introduced 
during  the  last  year  to  a  wide  range  of  topics,  the  treatment  of  which 
has  constantly  been  in  accordance  with  wholesome  canons  of  criticism 
and  taste.  We  deem  it  an  invaluable  privilege  to  have  to  do  exclu- 
sively with  writers  who  fear  God,  and  who  use  the  pen  for  the  highest 
purposes. 

"But  there  is  the  future."  There  is;  and,  for  the  reasons 
expressed  twelve  months  ago,  we  still  regard  it  with  no  small  con- 
oerzL  The  Christian  Church  has  been  abruptly  brought  to  front 
difficulties  that  till  very  lately  seemed  remote ;  and  eager  strife  now 
gathers  round  questions  which,  above  all  others,  should  be  calmly  and 
deliberately  considered.  As  again  and  again  in  times  by-gone,  ^'  the 
Church  '*  is  once  more  the  chosen  battle-field  of  politicians.  To 
not  a  few  the  ark  of  God  seems  to  be  at  the  threshing-floor  of  Nachon, 
and  Uzzah*8  rash  hand,  in  too  many  instances,  we  fear,  is  stretched 
out,  in  forgetfnlnesB  that  the  best  of  motives  are  not  necessarily  a 
fence  against  fatal  error. 

For  ourselves,  in  reference  to  movements  which  bring  the  interests 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  within  their  sweep,  our  path  is  chosen  for  us. 
We  are  in  the  highest  degree  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  partisan, 
politician  or  ecclesiastic :  to  no  religious  community  would  his  spirit  be 
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more  mischievoua  than  to  our  own.  Yet  courage  is  consistent  with 
caation ;  and,  as  heretofore,  we  hope  to  speak,  when  necessary,  on 
any  and  every  question  directly  affecting  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
well-being  of  Methodism,  with  a  clear  voice — clear  enough  for  all  but 
such  as  take  clamour  and  self-assertion  for  strength.  Whatever  the 
keenness  of  struggles  that  await  us,  we  cannot  but  hold  to  the 
importaDce,  at  any  rate  within  the  sphere  of  our  own  Societies,  of 
some  things,  which,  in  the  affectation  of  *^  taking  the  lead  "  in  what 
happens  for  the  day  to  be  prominent  in  the  public  eye,  are  apt  to  be 
overlooked.  To  yield  the  "  fruit  of  the  Spirit "  piecemeal,  is  not 
allowed  to  any  professed  Christian;  and  where  ** gefUteness^*^  in 
'  word,  deed,  or  manner,  is  wanting  to  the  cluster,  however  rich  in 
other  excellent  qualities  may  be  the  character,  individual  or  collective, 
it  cannot  be  credited  with  possessing  the  ''  mind  of  Christ." 

Do  we  seem  to  any  to  speak  enigmatically  P  For  the  sake,  then,  of 
beiug  perfectly  understood,  let  us  say,  in  other  words,  that,  so  far  as 
we  may  have  to  do  with  the  absorbing  questions  of  the  hour,  we  shaU,  as 
Methodists,  continue  carefully  to  mark,  and  try  to  copy,  the  temper  of 
oar  Founder.  No  provocation,  whether  of  thinly-  disguised  cajolery  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  oblique  thrusts  on  the  other,  will  induce  us  to 
strike  where  we  believe  he  would  not  have  struck ;  to  assume  the 
offensive  where,  had  he  been  now  living,  he  would  have  simply  acted 
under  protest  and  in  self-defence.  We  but  court  misfortune  if,  discon- 
tented with  the  lines  that  have  fallen  to  us  by  a  lot  which  Providence 
evidently  disposed  of,  we  now  begin  to  cast  about  for  new  objects  to 
gain,  or  new  principles  for  gaining  our  old  ones — to  seek  changes,  pro- 
mote differences,  desire  a  state  of  things,  in  relation  to  surrounding 
churches,  which  in  any  case  must  involve  risk,  and  the  very 
approaches  to  which,  on  the  part  of  a  few,  in  times  past,  has  certainly 
been  unblessed.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  win  souls ;  and  souls 
must  be  won  in  the  old  fashion,  or  not  at  all.  There  is,  therefore, 
here  for  ub  no  choice ;  '*jacta  dlea  esL*' 

Our  Connexional  "way,"  of  duty  and  of  safety,  is  not  "hidden." 
If  cheering  prospects  are  opening  out  to  the  Catholic  Church  through 
the  present  movements  in  society,  we  rejoice  most  heartily  with  thoso 
who  do  rejoice;  and  gratefully  agaiu  recognise  the  Divine  power 
which  over*rules  much  of  the  world's  commotion  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace, 

*'  From  seeming  Evil  sliJl  edacing  Good, 
And  Better  thence  agnin,  and  Better  still. 
In  infinite  Progression." 

If  gloomy  days,  and  stony  paths,  and  the  recurrence  cf  early 
forms  of  trial  are  at  hand,  we  share  in  the  troubled  spirit  with 
which,  for  a  season,  the  servants  of  God  must  pursue  their  course. 
But  the  '^wayfaring  man,"  even  in  these  doubtful  times,  cannot  mistake 
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what  is  his  firut  concern.  And  for  every  man  there  u  a  prefient,  a 
pressing,  a  necessary  work;  the  neglect  of  which  makes  of  little 
value,  in  the  real  account  as  it  stands  before  God,  whatever  besides 
he  may  choose  to  be  or  to  do.  As  Methodists  give  heed  to  this^so 
far  and  no  further — do  we  calculate  upon  the  steady  advance  of  the 
'*  United  Societies"  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  proper  mission. 
Happy  is  he  who,  while  acting  his  fall  part  as  a  citizen,  is  able,  with 
the  Divine  aid,  to  avoid  cajbting  stumbling-blocks  in  the  path  of  others. 

One  word  with  respect  to  the  circulation  of  the  periodicals  issued  from 
the  "  Conference  Office."  This,  in  the  aggregate,  is  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  monthly,  or  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
during  the  year ;  a  power  of  no  slight  importance  to  us  as  a  religious 
body.  To  maintain  a  purely  evangelical  and  denamin^tional  literature 
is  not  at  any  time  easy.  Books  and  serials  which  have  no  specific 
re!]giouB  purport,  but  which  are,  on  the  whole,  moral  in  their 
tendency,  may  by  various  methods  be  made  ^'  popular/'  if  they  be 
only  of  average  literary  merit.  But  we  aim  at  something  higher 
than  this.  The  godly  character  of  what  proceeds  from  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  press  must  be  unaffected  and  obvious.  We  have 
to  pay  for  the  upholding  of  this  principle.  At  the  first  step,  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  behind  us  what  constitutes  the  charm 
of  many  a  flourishing  contemporary.  As  a  religious  people,  we  can- 
not afford  to  succeed  on  similar  terms ;  it  is  a  matter  of  ccnscience 
with  us  to  discard  the  use  of  fiction,  to  use  a  sober  style  of  thinking 
and  writing  on  all  subjects,  and,  even  in  the  indulgence  of  a  literary 
taste,  to  "  let  our  moderation  b^  known  to  all  men."  **  The  bent  of 
the  reading  public,"  it  may  be  said,  "  is  against  you."  But  is  it  not 
so  in  every  thing  really  pertaining  to  the  furtherance  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  P  A  true  Church  is  of  necessity  a  protest — a  protest 
in  all  that  it  is  and  does  in  its  relation  to  the  world.  Is  there  any 
denominational  periodical  that  may  be  properly  styled  ''popular?" 
On  this  important  point  there  seems  to  exist  a  large  amount  of  mis- 
apprehension;  and  it  is  to  be  regarded,  we  fear,  as  one  effect  of 
that  practical  laxity  of  religious  thought  and  feeling,  at  the  present 
day,  of  which  complaint  is  made  on  all  hands. 

Ailer  lengthened  and  careful  consideration,  the  Conference  has  autho- 
rized the  return,  at  considerable  pecuniary  expenditure,  to  the  plan 
of  having  an  additional  Editor  for  our  Connexional  literature ;  and 
two  Ministers,  who  are  thoroughly  of  one  mind  on  all  leading  ques- 
tions  affecting  their  public  work,  now  share  the  burden  which  for 
nearly  four  years  has  been  borne  almost  entirely  by  one.  But  the 
maintenance  and  increase  of  our  circulation  is  not  simply  a  question  of 
two,  or,  indeed,  of  several,  Editors.  Will  the  public  spirit  of  the  Con* 
nexion, — to  speak  more  exactly,  will  the  spirit  of  self-denial  in  those 
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among  us  who,  it  is  acknowledged,  can  at  any  time  find  a  market 
for  literary  work,  adequately  sustain  us  ?  Will  our  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  the  younger  ones  in  particular,  second  our  efforts  to  place 
before  tbe  people  our  own  publications  p  With  a  fair  field  we  baveno 
misgiving  as  to  tbe  future. 

For  all  those  who  are  interested  in  this  department,  as  well  as  in 
every  other,  of  Metbodistic  activity,  our  earnest  prayer  is  still  tbe 
old  one,  "  Let  tbe  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us :  and 
establish  Thou  tbe  work  of  our  bands  upon  us ;  yea,  the  work  of  our 
bands  establish  Thou  it." 

London,  December  5th,  1868. 


MEMOIB  OP  THE  LATE  EEV.  EDWABD  BRICE: 

BY  HIS  SON. 

The  late  Bet.  Edwasd  Brioe  was  bom  in  Bristol,  May  IGtb, 
1810.  The  circumstances  which  surrounded  him  in  childhood,  and 
especially  the  influence  of  his  mother,  well  known  for  her  activity  in 
tbe  Methodist  Society  of  that  city,  were  a  safeguard  against  evil 
courses,  and  early  in  life  brought  bim  into  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  Ohrist.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  attended  a  class-meeting,  and 
received  a  note  on  trial,  which  was  handed  to  him  with  tbe  words, 
^'  No  man,  having  put  his  band  to  tbe  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit 
for  the  kingdom  of  God."  About  tbe  same  time  be  began  to  keep 
a  diary,  in  tbe  hope  that  it  might  conduce  to  the  formation  of  bis 
character.  In  later  years  he  did  not  abandon  the  practice ;  but  tbe 
entries,  sometimes  extended  ones,  and  made  at  long  intervals,  contain, 
mingled  with  references  to  bis  personal  experience,  reasons  in  support 
of  views  be  took  on  certain  matters,  and  in  justification  of  bis  conduct 
on  several  occasions,  which  have  been  evidently  written  out  for  tbe 
satisfaction  of  bis  own  mind.  The  first  part  indicates  his  interest  in 
tbe  subject  of  religion.  After  an  accident,  which  nearly  proved  fatal, 
he  expresses  a  fear  that  if  be  had  been  killed  he  should  have  been 
lost  for  ever;  and  be  shows  that  be  bad  an  intellectual  acquaintance 
with  those  great  experimental  doctrines  which  be  afterwards  felt  and 
taught.  He  criticises,  for  instance,  in  one  place,  some  remarks  in 
a  sermon  he  beard  from  tbe  late  Bev.  Robert  Hall,  on  the  doctrine 
of  Christian  perfection,  and  marvels  at  any  opposition  to  it,  as  ''  none 
are  in  danger  of  being  either  too  holy  or  too  perfect." 

Gradually  the  conviction  of  his  sinfulness,  and  bis  desires  to 
realize  the  mercy  of  Qod,  became  deeper.  There  was  a  growing  sense 
of  innate  evil,  of  guilt,  as  an  intolerable  burden ;  and  a  conscience, 
well  instructed  by  a  religious  training,  and  aroused  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
made  bim  describe  himself,  as  bsing  **  in  an  awful  state  through  sin." 
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For  three  or  four  years  he  continued  in  the  attitude  of  a  seeker  after 
God ;  having  occasional  glimpses  of  light,  but  not  satisfied,  inasmuch 
as  he  did  not  enjoy  a  coustant  peace.  He  speaks  in  his  journal, 
gTatefiilly>  of  the  help  afforded  him  by  the  class-meeting.  He  did  not 
settle  down  in  it,  contented  with  being  a  formal  member  of  the  church, 
but  regarded  it  as  '^  a  protection  against  worldliness,  and  a  stimulus 
to  awaken  affection  for  the  things  above."  On  one  Sunday  morning 
he  stated  there  that  he  thought  the  hindrances  to  his  salvation 
were,  first,  his  not  feeling  the  burden  of  his  sins  sufficiently ;  and, 
■eoondly,  that  he  thought  some  ^'  great  thing  "  must  come  to  pass 
before  he  felt  himself  accepted  by  God.  At  last,  in  a  service  almost 
peculiar  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  he  reached  the  object  of  his  hope. 
He  gives  an  account  of  it  as  follows : — 

''  May  16th,  1830. — I  am  this  day  twenty  years  of  age,  and  certainly 
can  say,  that  it  has  been  a  glorious  day  to  my  soul ;  for  this  night,  at 
Bedmhisfcer  love-feast,  the  Lord  has  pardoned  my  sins,  and  set  my 
soul  at  liberty.  I  had  no  joy,  a3 1  expected,  but  felt  a  conscious  peace ; 
and  I  can  now  say,  'O  Lord,  I  will  praise  Thee:  though  Thou 
wast  angry  with  me,  Thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and  Thou  com- 
fortedst  me.'  I  endeavoured  to  believe  simply  on  Jesus,  and  was  not 
disappointed....!  was  looking  for,  and  expected,  that  some  great  thing 
would  be  accomplished  previous  to  conversion,  and  could  by  no  means 
be  persuaded  that  simple  faith  was  all  that  was  necessary."  These 
emotions  were  genuine  and  abiding.  He  had  long  known  the  truths 
of  redemption,  now  he  felt  them.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  the 
tone  of  his  language  in  his  journal  after  this  time  with  what  it  was 
before,  to  contrast  the  expressions  of  penitence  with  those  of  his  joy 
through  believing  that  succeeded,  without  acknowledging  that  such  a 
change  could  only  result  from  a  sense  of  Divine  forgiveness,  and  from 
tiie  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  witnessing  to  his  adoption. 

Earnest  in  seeking  the  knowledge  of  God  for  himself,  he  soon 
became  wishful  to  communicate  it  to  others.  He  had  long  been 
active  in  the  Tract  Society  and  Sunday-school ;  but  now,  guided  by 
the  advice  of  his  ministers  and  friends,  he  deemed  it  was  his  duty  to 
try  to  preach ;  and,  after  a  while,  he  received  a  note  from  the  Bev.  J. 
Edmondson,  authorizing  him  to  do  so  occasionally  during  a  quarter. 
His  father  released  him  from  attention  to  business,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  studies  requisite  for  this  work.  Success  gave  him 
encouragement,  and  he  became  convinced  that  the  ministry  of  the  Word 
was  that  to  which  he  must  devote  himself.  Bristol  was  then  a  port  at 
which  many  West-Indian  Missionaries  embarked,  and  as  at  his  father's 
house  he  had  frequently  been  brought  into  contact  with  them  and 
other  Missionaries,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  feel  a  desire  to 
preuch  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  The  friendship  of  Barnabas  Sha^, 
of  South  Africa,  had  fostered  a  longiug  to  enttr  that  particular  field 
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of  labour.  When,  however,  the  time  for  decision  came,  the  fore  a  of 
circumstances  indicated  the  home-work  as  his  proper  sphere;  but 
throughout  his  whole  life  he  retained  a  keen  interest  in  Africa,  and 
even  during  the  weary  months  of  his  last  illness,  he  read  the  narra- 
tive of  modem  explorations  by  which  that  continent  is  becoming 
known  to  Europeans. 

In  the  spring  of  1833  he  was  sent  as  a  "  supply  "  to  Dorchester, 
in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the  minister  stationed  there,  and  at 
the  Conference  of  that  year  was  received  as  a  probationer  for  the 
ministry,  and  appointed  to  the  Bideford  Circuit.  He  entered  into 
his  work  full  of  joy,  and  refreshed  by  the  few  happy  months  he  had 
Fpent  at  Dorchester.  Several  isolated  instances  of  good,  resulting 
from  his  ministrations,  became  manifest.  On  one  occasion  a  poor 
woman  came  running  into  the  room  where  he  was,  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  cried  to  God  for  mercy.  To  persuade  men  to  accept  the  offers 
of  salvation  was  his  constant  aim ;  and  he  was  afraid  lest  his  public 
work  should  degenerate  into  a  habit  of  merely  preaching  so  many 
sermons.  At  Bideford,  his  feelings  on  this  subject  were  powerfully 
quickened  by  reading  the  life  of  John  Smith ;  and,  in  later  years,  he 
frequently  derived  a  similar  impulse  from  the  same  class  of  biographies ; 
amongst  the  rest,  the  life  of  Martin  Boos,  a  Boman-Catholio  priest, 
who  preached  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  used  the 
confessional  as  a  means  to  direct  penitents  to  Christ  as  the  only 
Sacrifice  for  sins.  He  was  not  content  with  a  few  additions  to  the 
church,  but  wanted  to  see  multitudes  added  to  the  Lord ;  a  result  he 
did  not  witness  for  some  time,  and  which  he  considered  was  hindered 
by  some  who  thought  any  unusual  proceedings  derogatory  to  the 
"  respectability  "  of  Methodism,  and  who  were  "  calmly  waiting  "  for 
times  of  refreshing  too  much  in  the  temper  of  the  Laodiceans.  Before, 
however,  he  left  the  neighbourhood,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an 
awakening  in  many  parts  of  the  Circuit.  The  wave  of  spiritual 
influence  extended  to  Clovelly,— a  village  well  known  to  summer 
ramblers  on  the  North-Devon  coast.  Old  members  were  aroused ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  Society  was  increased  from  twenty 
to  seventy. 

From  this  congenial  sphere  of  work  ho  was  removed  to  Camelford, 
where  the  Circuit  was  in  a  very  shattered  state.  Agitators  had 
managed  to  shut  up  several  chapels  against  the  ministers,  and  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts  at  "  reform,"  a  flourishing  Society  had  been 
reduced  from  six  hundred  to  a  small  remnant  of  fifty-nine.  Mr. 
Brice  went  determined  to  aim  at  spiritual  good  as  the  best  remedy 
for  all  such  evils ;  and  before  twelve  months  had  elapsed,  he  and  his 
colleague  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Circuit 
there  were  cheering  signs  of  prosperity ;  prejudice  was  waning,  and 
the  number  of  members  was  increased.    He  was  next  appointed  to 
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LiTerpool,  and  subsequently  to  other  Circoits,  in  all  which  he  faith* 
fuUj  aimed  to  continue  according  to  the  beginning  he  had  now  made 
of  trying  to  *'  save  as  many  souls  as  possible." 

His  residence  in  the  Huddersfield  Circuity  notwithstanding  family 
bereayementy  was  a  period  of  encouragement  to  him.  In  the  village 
where  he  lived,  then  a  stronghold  of  Chartism  and  Socialism,  he  had 
some  of  that  kind  of  success  he  most  coveted.  He  notes,  among  other 
things,  the  conversion  of  an  old  man  of  eighty,  and  of  another  old 
man  who  had  been  a  notorious  swearer.  Socialists  were  numerous 
throughout  the  neighbourhood,  and  did  what  they  could  to  frustrate 
the  work  of  God  by  lectures  aod  discussions,  and  by  placards,  in  which 
the  services  at  the  Methodist  chapel  were  denounced  as  fanaticism, 
which  *'  prepared  thousands  for  the  madhouse."  During  his  third 
year  in  the  Circuit,  he  was  a  glad  helper  in  an  extensive  religious 
awakening ;  in  the  course  of  which  some  of  these  deluded  men  were 
recovered  from  their  errors,  and  induced,  with  many  others,  to  join 
the  church.  Some  persons  did  not  approve  of  these  ^'revival" 
services;  but  tbey  had  a  deep  effect  upon  his  own  spirit:  and, 
whenever  there  was  occasion  for  it,  he  defended  fearlessly,  and  even 
itemly,  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  He  was  averse  to  mere  noise,  but  was  willing  to 
tolerate  much,  if  he  saw  that  underlying  certain  rude  manifestations 
of  feeling  there  was  a  real  spirit  of  godly  repentance. 

His  public  labour  was  closely  connected  with  fervent  prayer,  and 
with  a  deep  sense  of  his  personal  responsibility.  He  seems  to  have 
had  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  apostle's  words,  '*  I  was  with 
you  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling."  '*  I  think," 
he  says,  *'  I  never  felt  the  importance  of  preaching  as  I  do  now.  A 
pleader  would  not  be  satisfied  with  having  made  an  eloquent  speech 
to  the  jury,  if  he  did  not  secure  a  verdict ;  and  a  minister  ought  not 
to  be  contented  with  having  had  *  liberty  '  in  preaching,  unless  souls 
are  converted.  I  know  by  experience  what  good  John  Bunyan  felt 
wh«i  he  said, '  I  have  reidly  been  in  pain,  and  could  not  be  satisfied, 
unless  some  fruits  did  appear  in  my  work.  If  I  were  fruitless,  it 
mattered  not  who  commended  me ;  but  if  I  were  fruitful,  I  cared  not 
who  did  condemn.' "  His  high  purpose,  and  the  jealousy  with  which 
he  gutrded  himself  against  low  motives,  may  be  seen  in  words  ho 
wrote  on  entering  upon  his  labours  in  a  new  town ;  and  his  remarks 
are  worth  reflecting  on,  coming  as  they  do,  from  a  minister  who  was 
described  by  ono  who  was  ordained  at  the  same  time  with  him,  as 
"  decidedly  the  most  popular  young  man  of  his  year."  He  says : 
"  In  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three  days,  I  have  occasionally  felt 
as  if  I  could  scarcely  bear  up  under  the  weight  of  responsibility  con- 
nected with  m  J  new  situation  ;  and,  but  for  the  promise  of  help  from 
the  Lord,  should  most  assuredly  sink,    O !  what  would  my  heart  give 
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to  see  a  glorious  and  extensive  revival  in  this  Circuit  P  I  not  only 
long  for  it,  but  feel  as  if  I  could  weep  and  groan,  and  agonize,  and 
almost  die,  to  secure  this  object.  Tbe  devil  tempts  me  that  my 
motives  are  not  pure,  and  that  I  only  seek  a  revival  as  a  step  to 
popularity ;  but,  after  a  prayerful  and  close  examination,  I  think  I 
can  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  that  no  such  diabolical  motive 
has  any  place  within  me,  and  that  my  one  desire  is  to  bring  glory  to 
God.  I  never  was  popular  as  a  preacher,  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever  shall 
be.  I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  popularity,  or  the  reputation  of 
possessing  what  is  called  *  talent  ;*  but  I  long  to  be  useful,  and  cannot 
endare  the  thought  of  living  without  doing  something  to  make  the 
world  better.**  He  constantly  recognised  prayer  as  the  source  from 
which  sprang  every  ministerial  success.  "  The  secret  of  earnest 
preaching  is  deep  feeling,  a  heartfelt  experience  of  the  truths  we 
teach,  and  an  intense  desire  for  tbe  salvation  of  the  people.  This  is 
not  to  be  acquired  by  reading,  or  study,  or  conversation,  nor  even  by 
trying  to  be  earnest,  but  by  fervent,  believing,  closet  prayer.  The 
most  successful  times  have  been  preceded  by  prayer,  when  losing  sight 
of  my  previously-prepared  sermon,  I  have  wrestled  with  God  for  a 
blessing  upon  the  congregation  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  and  I 
have  sometimes  felt  as  if  the  matter  had  been  settled  before  the 
service  began.*' 

It  wa?,  nevertheless,  his  habit  to  prepare  very  carefully  for  the 
pulpit.  His  sermons  were  logical  in  their  exposition  of  the  text ; 
the  style  was  clear  and  forcible  ;  the  illustrations  apt ;  and  the  appli- 
cation was  frequently  remarkable  for  the  power  of  its  appeals  to  the 
conscience.  He  usually  gave  prominence  to  those  doctrines  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  preaching  of  early  Methodism.  He  may  not  have  been 
what  is  meant  by  the  loose  term  **  popular ; "  but  if  the  definition 
which  has  been  given  of  the  highest  eloquence,  that  it  is  ''reason 
penetrated,  and  made  red  hot  with  passion,**  is  a  true  one,  his  lucid 
statements  of  saving  truth,  and  the  intense  earnestness  with  which 
they  were  applied,  were  more  worthy  to  be  called  "  eloquence,**  than 
that  which  passes  current  as  such  with  the  unreflecting. 

He  often  dwelt  upon  topics  calculated  to  alarm  the  sinner ;  so  much 
so,  that  he  sometimes  was  afraid  that  the  impulse  of  the  moment  had 
led  him  into  stronger  language  than  was  desirable,  and  that  he  was  so 
harsh  as  to  render  his  ministry  imacceptable  to  those  he  wished 
to  be  built  up  in  their  faith.  Harsh,  however,  his  disposition  never 
was ;  but  he  held  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  not  merely  as 
an  article  of  belief  to  which  he  had  assented,  but  as  a  most  terrible 
reality  that  presented  itself  vividly  to  his  thoughts,  whenever  he  had 
to  warn  men  of  their  danger.  Believing  that  death  left  man's  moral 
condition  as  it  found  it,  that  all  arc  now  preparing  their  future 
destiny,  he  thought,  with  the  old  divine,  that  "sermons  about  hell 
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keep  many  people  out  of  hell.*'  His  preaching,  nevertheless,  did  not 
arouse  an  emotion  which  passed  away  when  his  voice  was  silent. 
What  he  spoke  often  obtained  a  permanent  hold  upon  the  conscience ; 
and  of  this  the  following  may  serve  as  an  instance.  Some  time  ago, 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  received  a  letter  from  a  person,  who,  in  con« 
sequence  of  the  identity  of  name,  supposed  he  was  addressing  the 
minister  through  whose  instrumentality  he  had  been  benefited. 
Twenty  or  more  years  ago  he  had  heard  my  father  preach  a  sermon, 
in  which  the  folly  of  procrastination,  and  of  purp3sing  to  devote  only 
the  dregs  of  life  to  God,  had  been  strongly  set  forth.  It  produced 
no  immediate  effect.  The  man  emigrated,  enlisted  in  the  United 
Statea  army,  and  was  sent  with  his  regiment  to  take  part  in  the 
Mexican  war.  Daring  the  marches  and  battles  of  the  campaign, 
what  he  had  once  heard  often  haunted  his  mind ;  and  when,  after  his 
wanderings,  he  returned  to  England,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Gh>d,  he  wrote  to  thank  the  preacher  whose  word?,  as  he 
supposed,  had  been  "  as  goads,  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the  Master  of 
assemblies."  Mr.  Brice  did  not,  by  any  means,  limit  himself  to  this 
kind  of  preaching,  but  considered  that  the  pulpit  ought  to  deal  with 
all  human  action  into  which  a  moral  principle  can  enter.  The  la«t 
sermon  he  made  was  during  a  commercial  crisis,  on  the  text, ''  He 
that  is  greedy  of  gain  troubleth  his  own  house ;  "  and  in  speaking  of  the 
manner  in  which  some  persons  gratify  their  greediness,  he  dwelt  upon 
the  unjust  reduction  of  wages,  the  adulteration  of  goods,  money- 
lending  at  exorbitant  interest,  and  other  immoralities  of  trade. 

While  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  was  attacked  by  cerebral  disease, 
the  effect  of  undue  exertion,  and  of  lack  of  the  necessary  rest  to  recover 
strength.  His  death  was  a  fit  sequel  to  his  life.  He  felt  that ''  all 
was  right,"  and  was  kept  in  ''perfect  peace,"  by  faith  in  that  Atone- 
ment which  he  had  loved  so  well  to  preach,  until  the  moment  when 
bis  ppirit  calmly  slept  in  Jesus.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery, 
Wolverhampton,  May  16th,  1859 ;  the  forty-ninth  anniversary  of  his 
birth ;  the  anniversary  also  of  the  day  whence  he  dated  his  conversion  to 
God.  He  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  large  number  of  those  who 
honoured  his  piety  and  ministerial  faithfulness.  A  similar  feeling 
must  be  the  apology — ^if  apology  be  needed — for  presenting  to  the 
public  this  sketch  so  long  after  his  death.  It  has  been  written  as  a 
filial  duty,  in  deep  respect  for  a  character  potent  in  its  influence 
daring  life,  hot  which  the  lapse  of  years  has  only  made  **  to  orb  into 
a  perfect  star ; "  and  which,  more  than  ever,  is  now  seen  to  have  been 
intensely  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Master. 
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A  SERMON  FOB  THE   KX^   YEAE. 
BY  THE  REV.  W.  B.  POPE. 

"  0  gparo  me,  that  I  may  reoorer  strength,  hefore  I  go  henoe,  and  be  no  more.*' 
(Psahn  xxzix.  18.) 

With  this  prayer  DaTid  closes  a  most  affecting  meditation  upon  the 
mystery  of  human  life.  Chastened  for  his  sins,  and  not  yet  assured  of 
the  Dinne  favour,  he  muses  upon  the  misery  of  his  own  condition,  and 
upon  the  wretchedness  of  man  generally,  under  the  displeasure  of 
God.  To  his  thought  the  race  is  groaning  hopelessly  and  helplessly 
under  a  hurden  too  heavy  for  it  to  hear.  His  meditation  on  God,  as 
the  Kuler  of  his  life,  is  not  tlhis  time  sweet :  it  hegins  in  a  tone  of 
inexpressihle  sadness,  which  it  scarcely  loses  to  the  end ;  and  his  appeal 
to  his  Maker  is  almost  entirely  desponding.  Though  he  restrained  his 
lips  before  men,  hefore  God  he  is  under  no  restraint.  '*  Lord,  Thou 
hast  smitten  me  for  my  sins,  and  Thine  anger  darkens  my  life.  O 
make  me  to  know  my  end,  and  tell  me  when  this  time  of  discipline 
shall  cease,  that  I  may  hasten  to  my  rest."  But  here,  as  always,  the 
Psalmist  recovers  at  the  last ;  and  his  dirge  expires  in  a  supplication 
that  strikes  a  different  note,  and  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  all  men 
everywhere.  ''  0  spare  me !  Bring  me  not  to  my  end :  turn  from 
me  Thine  angry  glance,  and  let  me  yet  see  good  days  under  the  light 
of  Thy  countenance  before  I  go  hence ! " 

We  must  throw  over  this  prayer  a  brighter  influence,  and  give  it  a 
wider  meaning,  when,  as  the  children  of  a  better  dispensation,  we 
make  it  our  own.  We  also  at  this  solemn  time  enter  into  the  presence 
of  Him  in  whose  hands  our  breath  is,  and  ask  Him  to  give  us  life. 
The  meaning  of  the  prayer,  as  it  includes  us  all,  its  words  will  tell  us, 
if  we  carefully  weigh  them.  As  we  are  sinners  whose  lives  are  for- 
feited, we  ask  to  be  spared  to  enjoy  a  new  and  bettt  r  life  in  the 
Divine  favour.  As  we  are  the  regenerate  children  of  God,  we  ask  to  be 
continued  in  probation,  that  we  may  recover  our  perfect  soundness.  And 
as  we  are  sojourners  in  a  transitory  world,  we  ask  for  a  little  longer 
space  to  prepare  for  our  entrance  into  heaven.  Thus  it  is  a  supplica- 
tion appropriate  to  every  one  without  exception :  it  is  the  cry  of  the 
sinner  who  is  making  his  first  appeal  to  Gt>d ;  it  is  the  Christian's 
humble  request  through  every  stage  of  his  probationship ;  and  it  is 
the  prayer  that  keeps  the  end  of  life  in  view,  and  prepares  for  the 
close  of  all.  May  the  Spirit  who  helpeth  our  infirmities  teach  us  all 
thus  to  pray ! 

I.  O  spare  me /is  the  cry  of  the  sinner  returning  to  God.  He  feels 
that  his  life  is  miserable  under  the  displeasure  of  his  Maker ;  he  prays 
for  the  blessedness  of  the  Pivine  favour ;  and  he  cannot  ask  in  vain. 
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The  spirit  of  Dayid*8  prayer  is  that  of  one  who  has  heen  awakened 
to  the  conviction  that  his  life  has  heen  wasted,  and  is  overshadowed 
bj  a  terrible  doom.  That  conviction,  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  religion.  By  the  rehtkes  that  ekoiten  man  far 
iniqmUff — reproofs  of  providential  visitation,  or  reprooft  of  Qod's  voice 
in  His  word — the  sinner  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  is  made  to  feel 
the  burden  of  his  death  and  to  know  what  it  involves.  This  is  the 
Christian  undertone  of  David's  ancient  lamentation :  life  is  forfeited 
and  darkened  by  the  rebuke  of  God's  holy  anger.  But  he  who  learns 
this  bitter  lesson  from  the  Spirit's  teaching  is  pointed  to  the  Cross, 
and  bidden  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  condemned  soul  with  humble 
confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  And  the  prayer  He  in- 
spires is  twofold :  Spare  me  !  asks,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  withdrawal 
of  that  angry  glance  that  blights  the  life,  and,  on  the  other,  for  the 
shining  of  the  countenance  of  God's  returning  favour.  We  may  thus 
distinguish  the  petitions,  as  our  text  does  in  its  true  interpretation  ; 
but  they  are  really  one.    And  how  vast  a  petition  it  is  1 

To  be  spared,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  is  to  have  an  infinite 
penalty  remitted ;  to  have  the  sentence  of  death  cancelled :  not  that 
sentence  which  is  written  in  the  members  of  the  body,  but  that  which 
is  written  on  the  soul, — the  sentence  of  eternal  death.  The  sinner 
flies  to  God  for  refuge  from  the  death  which  is  the  final  and  everlast^ 
ing  wages  of  his  sin ;  from  those  rebukes  which  wither  the  soul  for 
ever;  from  that  anger  which  endureth  through  the  never-ending 
night,  with  no  hope  of  joy  to  come  in  the  morning.  From  this,  and 
nothing  less  than  this,  the  trembling  petitioner  of  this  Psalm  prays  to 
be  delivered.  He  asks  for  the  forgiveness  that  cancels  the  pains 
of  helL  Nor  does  he  ask  in  vain.  For  the  sake  of  Him  who  in  the 
deepest  sense  Hed  for  ii#,  the  utmost  iniquity  of  the  sinner  may  be 
forgiven,  and  the  life  that  is  all  but  ended  under  the  cloud  of  the 
Divine  displeasure  may  be  redeemed  Jrom  deetructUm* 

But  this  is  only  half  the  prayer :  it  is  very  bold,  and  asks  for  the 
full  restoration  of  the  joy  of  life.  David's  words  strictly  mean,  Turn 
away  Thine  angry  look,  that  my  darkened  countenance  may  shine  in 
Thy  iavour  I  We  may  interpret  them  by  the  strain  which  he  uttered 
at  a  happier  time,  when  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shone  upon  him  • 
In  Thy  favour  is  life.  Thy  lovingkindneis  is  better  than  life.  The 
strength  and  joy  of  existence  is  the  sense  of  the  Divine  love.  When  that 
blessed  secret;  of  energy,  happiness,  and  hope  is  shed  abroad  in  the 
heart  by  the  renewing  Spirit^  then  we  enjoy  the  more  abundant  life 
that  Christ  came  to  impart.  Then  does  the  spirit  know  and  under- 
stand the  unspeakable  gift  of  life.  And  for  all  that  God's  assured 
favour  can  confer  the  returning  penitent  may  confidently  ask.  No 
matter  how  far  the  country  from  which  he  comes  back,  he  may  plead 
for  the  full  measure  of  the  joy  of  his  Father's  house,  both  on  earth 
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and  in  Leaven.  The  prayer  demands  all  that  God  has  to  give  to  make 
His  creatures  happy.  It  aeks  not  for  pardon  to  he  followed  hy  extinc- 
tion ;  it  asks  not  to  he  hlotted  at  once  from  the  hook  of  doom  and  the 
hook  of  life.  It  dares  to  expect — and  its  high  daring  is  inspired  hy 
the  Spirit — a  perfect  release  from  the  penalty  of  the  past,  and  a 
justified  future  in  which  that  past  shall  he  no  more  remembered.  In 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  God*8  mercy  in  Christ  this  prayer  also 
shall  he  granted. 

O  spare  me!  is  a  prayer  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  answered  to 
every  one  of  us,  without  our  asking.  The  sinner  who  never  felt  his 
sin  or  sought  for  mercy  is  already  spared,  because  One  has  been  plead- 
ing for  him  while  he  has  been  keeping  a  guilty  silence.  He  whom 
the  Father  spared  not,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  has  hitherto 
interceded  for  your  life,  and  therefore  you  still  live.  His  mercy  has 
until  now  rejoiced  against  judgment,  and  secured  for  you  forbear- 
ance. But  the  mercy  that  endureth  for  ever  in  its  reign  over  the 
fallen  world,  and  in  its  issues  towards  those  who  accept  it,  will  not  be 
found  everlasting  by  the  impenitent.  You  have  been  spared  hitherto, 
but  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  decree  will  wait  much  longer.  The 
Hand  that  has  protected  you  from  the  executioner  of  holy  justice 
will  not  always  shield  your  unhappy  soul.  Begin  then,  at  once,  to 
account  the  long-suffering  of  God  to  be  salvation,  as  one  apostle  bids 
you ;  but  only,  as  another  says,  by  remembering  that  it  leadeth  to 
repentance.  Ask  the  Divine  Spirit  to  reveal  to  you  your  guilt  and 
your  ruin ;  go  with  your  losb  soul  before  the  Giver  of  pardon  and  of 
peace;  plead  the  promises  of  the  covenant  of  life  ratified  in  the 
death  of  Christ ;  and  God  will  remit  your  sentence,  and  give  you  back 
the  life  which  you  have  forfeited,  and  give  it  back  to  you  much 
more  abundantly.  But  take  this  added  warning  to  your  heart. 
You  have  been  spared  till  now  only  in  provisional  compassion ;  the 
sentence  has  been  suspended,  but  not  reversed  ;  and  should  you  still 
neglect  to  make  the  prayer  your  own  which  the  Lord  is  urging  for 
you,  He  who  has  spared  you  yet  another  year  may  make  this  the  last 
of  His  intercession.     Your  life  will  then  be  darkened  and  lost  for  ever. 

II.  Taking  this  prayer  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  Psalm,  it  is  a 
petition  for  continuance  in  lifd  in  order  that  perfect  spiritual  sound* 
ness  may  be  obtained  before  going  hence. 

He  who  has  begun  the  true  life  of  the  Spirit  in  Christ  must  needs 
be  conscious  of  a  deep  desire  to  redeem  the  past,  so  far  as  that 
may  be.  He  shares,  indeed,  the  common  instinct  that  clings  to  this 
present  existence  ;  but  this  instinct  is  sanctified  into  a  generous  and 
healthy  desire  to  undo  the  effects  of  past  sin,  to  attain  the  full 
standard  of  excellence,  and  to  become  strong  to  do  the  Divine  will. 
This  gives  its  warrant  to  the  supplication  for  continuance  in  this  life 
in  the  flesh. 
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Althoogb  the  iniquitj  of  the  past  is  fully  forgiven,  and  to  the  visi- 
tation of  justice  is  as  though  it  had  not  been  ;  although  the  bent  and 
bias  of  the  nature  is  renewed  hy  the  power  of  the  Spirit ;  the  conse- 
qaenoes  of  the  pardoned  sin  more  or  less  remain,  a  sad  inheritance 
from  sinful  youth.  The  underatanding  that  has  been  long  perverted 
and  darkened,  the  will  that  has  been  enslaved  to  evil  and  averse 
from  good,  the  affections  that  have  been  prostituted  to  vanity,  do 
not  suddenly  and  at  onoe  r^^  their  strength  unto  holiness.  Inve- 
terate habits  of  iniquity,  though  broken  off  for  ever,  leave  their  effect 
upon  the  character,  and  render  necessary  the  establishment  of  oppo* 
site  habits,  created  by  steadfast  continuance  in  well-doing.  And  what 
can  be  more  worthy  of  the  converted  soul  than  the  desire  to  live  to 
recover  wholly  from  the  effects  of  the  deep-rooted  disease  of  sin,  and 
to  efface  from  the  most  hidden  fold  of  the  heart  every  remembrance 
of  evil  P  The  forgiven  transgressor  looks  back  with  shame  upon  his 
former  self :  his  sin  is  ever  before  him,  and  he  remembers  with  loath- 
ing the  deeds  that  God  remembers  not.  His  desire  is  to  take  a  holy 
vengeance  upon  the  past  by  making  the  future  one  continual  contra- 
diction to  it.  Hence  the  energy  with  which  he  prays  to  be  spared, 
that  he  may  recover  from  the  effects  of  his  guilty  rebellion,  and  make 
what  reparation  he  may  to  his  God  and  himself. 

But  the  prayer  has  an  object  still  higher  than  this :  it  values  life 
and  asks  its  continuance  that  the  full  work  of  sanctifying  grace  may 
be  wrought  on  the  nature,  raising  it  to  perfect  soundness.  As  this  is 
the  work  of  grace,  it  is  also  the  work  of  time.  The  Healer  of  our 
souls  does  not  ordinarily  deal  with  our  spiritual  maladies  as  He  once 
dealt  with  our  physical  ills,  making  us  by  a  word  or  a  touch  perfectly 
whole.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  He  can  and  will  do  this.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  Spirit  of  life  within  us  works  by  a  law.  He 
gives  the  new  principle  of  life,  provides  for  ibs  nourishment,  sets 
before  us  the  commandment  and  the  pattern  of  obedience  unto  holi- 
ness, and  blesses  us  in  our  career  to  perfection.  But  the  attainment 
of  perfection  is  still  a  career.  And,  although  the  accepted  penitent 
cannot  perish,  being  found  in  Christ,  but  is  translated  by  death  to 
another  scene  of  eternal  development,  yet  it  is  the  secret  instinct  of 
the  r^;enerate  soul  to  desire  to  grow  up  to  the  full  stature  of  a  man 
in  Christ  Jesus,  under  the  influences  of  grace,  and  amidst  the  scenes 
of  probation.  Here  where  his  sin  abounded  he  longs  that  his  grace 
may  much  more  abound.  Here  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  once-polluted 
flesh  he  desires  to  attam  and  reflect  the  beauty  of  a  consummate 
holiness.  He  sets  his  heart  upon  the  apostle's  triple  idea  of  the 
perfect  life,  the  sanctification  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  With  his 
Master^s  glorious  image  before  him,  and  by  the  side  of  that  image  the 
ideal  of  his  own  self  made  perfect,  he  asks  for  life  that  he  may  realize 
both.     Whatever  may  be  the  transforming  [^owir  of  the  vision  of 
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Christ  in  the  othir  world,  he  feels  that  the  change  from  glory  to 
glory  is  the  appointed  privilege  of  this  life ;  and  that  the  matority  of 
the  Christian  character  is  the  exceeding  great  reward  of  religion  upon 
earth.  He  would  reach  his  spiritual  perfection  below,  and  before  he 
begins  the  higher  career  of  heaven.  He  would  not  leave  this  life  and 
its  religious  education  a  babe,  or  even  a  joung  man,  but  a  father  in 
Christ ;  and  hence  the  ardour  of  his  prayer,  Spare  me,  that  I  may 
recover  strengih,  he/are  I  go  hence. 

Again,  the  prayer  for  lengthened  days  has  its  justification  in  the  laud- 
able desire  to  recover  strength  for  the  performance,  and  in  the  perform- 
ance, of  the  Divine  will.  The  remembrance  of  the  guilty  past  finds  its 
most  wholesome  bitterness  in  the  thought  of  a  stewardship  neglected, 
and  opportunities  of  doing  good  gone  for  ever.  The  mercy  of  Gk>d  has 
pardoned  that  great  and  long-continued  wrong,  removing  a  burden 
that  the  soul  could  never  otherwise  endure.  But  the  time  past  for- 
feited makes  the  rest  of  our  time  unspeakably  precious.  The  strong 
desire,  the  passion,  of  the  labourer  late  iu  the  vineyard,  is  to  have  the 
afternoon  lengthened,  to  repair  the  defect  of  the  morning.  To 
redeem  the  past  entirely,  so  as  to  do  all  the  good  in  the  remainder 
that  might  have  been  done,  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  the 
order  of  grace,  impossible.  And  jet  the  lengthened  life  may  be  in 
some  sense  a  reparation,  if  not  an  atonement.  The  word  of  Gt)d,  while 
it  dwells  most  impressively,  and  sometimes  in  a  tone  of  most  terrible 
warning,  upon  the  neglect  of  the  stewardship  of  life,  does  not  sufier 
the  accepted  convert  who  has  begun  to  live  in  earnest  to  waste  his 
fruitless  regrets  upon  the  retrospect.  Let  it  suffice  is  its  most  mer- 
ciful command.  It  must  be  left  with  God  to  repair  what  may  still 
be  repaired.  The  most  vehement  exhortation  of  Scripture  is  for  the 
future ;  and  it  uses  a  term  that  sounds  very  much  like  an  encou- 
ragement to  make  the  remainder  of  life  redeem  the  past.  If  our 
honest  desire  for  lengthened  days  springs  from  a  determination  to 
employ  our  best  faculties  and  our  every  talent  in  the  service  of  His 
Church,  and  in  the  care  of  our  own  personal  charge,  and  for  the  good 
of  our  fellows  generally,  we  may  be  sure  that  He  approves  our  prayer, 
whether  He  grant  it  to  our  hearts'  content  or  not.  Then  let  us  take 
this  spirit  wiih  us  when  we  ask  to  be  spared,  that  we  may  recover 
our  forfeited  place  among  the  agents  of  the  Divine  will ;  that  we  may 
ncover  our  strength ;  the  strength  of  our  obedience,  the  strength  of 
our  devotion,  the  strength  of  our  charity  to  man. 

Thus,  brethren,  we  have  sought  to  find  the  secret  of  the  prayer  put 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  our  lips.  It  is  the  humble  request  to  have 
the  full  measure  of  our  days  vouchsafed  that  we  may  rectify  the 
errors  of  the  past,  attain  the  perfection  of  the  religious  life,  and  learn 
to  be  strong  in  duty  and  charity.  Our  prayer  is  already  granted  to 
us,  in  so  far  as  wo  arc  now  alive  to  offer  it.    How  long  it  will  be 
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granted  we  know  not :  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  providence  of  God 
to  keep  ns  in  ignorance  of  that.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  stamp  npon 
our  minds  the  great  reason  for  which  we  may  ask  to  live  and  onr  life  is 
spared :  that  we  use  our  time  diligently  to  the  glory  of  God  in  our 
own  restoration  and  the  dischuge  of  our  duty  to  others.  And  let  us 
remember  that  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  time  is  not  to  be 
measured  altogether  by  the  procession  of  its  hours  and  days  and 
years.  It  is  God  who  perfects  that  which  conoemeth  us,  and  He  can 
hasten  His  work  before  He  cuts  it  short  in  righteousness.  There  ia 
no  restraint  with  Him  to  work  by  many  days  or  few.  He  is  able  to 
poar  His  Divine  influence  into  our  souls  in  such  measure  as  shall 
transcend  human  computation  of  time.  He  can  make  the  work  of 
grace  awifber  than  ever  was  the  effect  of  sin.  He  can  give  strength 
to  overcome  old  habits  faster  than  they  were  formed ;  He  can  make 
the  growth  of  the  new  man  more  rapid  than  was  the  growth  of  the 
old ;  and  He  can  make  our  feet  like  hinds'  feet  in  the  way  of  duty,  in 
the  pursuit  and  redemption  of  neglected  obligations.  And  should  He  see 
fit  earlier  than  you  would  desire  to  cut  short  your  life, — ^not  granting 
your  prayer  for  the  full  measure  of  life, — He  will  still  see  to  it  that 
you  have  that  deeper  desire  of  the  heart  from  which  the  prayer 
sprang.  You  shall  not  go  hence  until  you  can  say,  like  Elijah,  It  U 
enoughj  take  my  life,  but  without  Elijah*s  weariness  and  despond- 
ency. Tou  shall  be  iatisfled :  though  much  has  been  lost,  enough 
ahall  have  been  gained  to  make  it  an  endless  blessing  to  have  lived. 

III.  Our  prayer  lastly  regards  life  as  a  sojourn  upon  earth  before 
going  henoe,  and  asks  reprieve  that  the  spirit  may  be  strong  to 
take  the  last  journey :  a  request  that  is  inwrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  which  we  may  be  confident  will  be  granted. 

It  springs  from  the  deep  conviction  that  life  is  in  its  profoundest 
meaning  a  pilgrimage  to  eternity.  I  am  a  stranger  with  Thee^  and  a 
aafoumer^  a»  all  my/atkere  were :  this  is  the  language  of  the  renewed 
soul  alone.  He  that  is  bom  from  above  knows  that  he  is  a  wayfarer 
among  men :  he  has  anew  citizenship,  and,  while  a  stranger  with  God, 
has  also  become  a  stranger  among  his  brethren.  Though  still  wearing  the 
old  form,  and  speaking  the  old  language,  and  conversant  with  the  old 
institutions  and  habits  of  life,  he  knows  that  a  great  change  has  passed 
upon  his  relations  to  the  world.  But  the  Christian  can  adopt  this  lan- 
guage with  a  deeper  meaning  than  that  which  David  gave  it.  He  has 
a  clearer  disclosure  of  that  pilgrimage  unto  God  to  which  the  sojourn- 
ing with  God  leads.  He  has  a  clearer  revelation  of  the  state  in  which 
he  will  be  found  when  no  more  seen,  of  the  judgment  that  he  mu^t 
pass  through,  and  of  all  that  is  meant  by  perfect  preparation.  Hence  it 
is  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  end  with  a  more  certain  assurance  that 
we  offer  this  prayer^  and  a^k  to  le  sj^ared  awhile  on  this  side  the 
great  hereafter. 
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The  Prayer  implies  a  solemn  sense  of  the  preparation  that  is  need- 
ful. Spare  me^  that  I  may  recover  atrengtliy  before  I  go  henee^  expresses 
the  spirit's  anxiety  to  be  strong  to  endure  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day :  an  ordeal  of  which  the  Scripture  speaks  as  if  it  were  coincident 
with  the  end  of  life,  as  the  judgment  before  tbe  judgment  that  deter- 
mines in  death  the  state  of  every  soul.  And  what  is  the  strength 
that  will  fortify  us  to  endure  the  awful  test  of  the  day  that  will 
reveal  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  assign  to  ererj  man  his  lot  as  his 
work  shall  be ! 

Doubtless  the  strength  that  will  endure  the  judgment,  is  a  sure 
confidence  of  acceptance  through  the  infinite  merits  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  He  who  is  accepted  in  the  Beloved  now,  and  in 
the  consciousness  of  this  departs  hence,  will  most  assuredly  be 
accepted  of  the  Beloved,  who  is  the  only  Judge  the  soul  will  ever 
meet.  We  look  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesui  Christ  unto  eternal 
life ;  and  the  assurance  of  that  mercy  now  is  the  strength  of  the 
pilgrim's  soul.  But  when  the  eye  is  steadily  fixed  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day,  and  all  its  inquisition,  as  the  merciful  Judge 
Himself  has  described  it,  the  uppermost  feeling  must  ever  be  to 
make  the  assurance  itself  sure.  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord,  is  a  declaration  that  qualifies  and  guards  every  exultation  of 
faith  in  the  hope  of  mercy.  To  have  boldness  in  the  day  ofjudgment^ 
St.  John  assures  us,  is  the  prerogative  of  a  perfected  loye ;  it  is  the 
tranquil  confidence  of  one  in  whom  perfect  love  hath  cast  out  fear, 
and  who  is  upon  earth  what  Christ  is  in  heaven.  The  prayer,  there- 
fore,  that  shrinks  with  humble  diffidence  from  the  dreadful  scrutiny 
that  will  disclose  every  secret,  does  no  disparagement  to  the  infinite 
provisions  of  grace  when  it  asks  for  time  to  make  the  issue  sure.  It 
has  a  deep  solicitude  to  be  right  in  a  matter  of  eternal  importance. 
The  highest  saint,  that  is,  the  lowliest  believer,  seeks  with  trembling 
anxiety  to  be  protected  from  himself;  to  be  saved  from  the  last  pos- 
sibility of  self-deception.  He  has  indeed  no  distrust  of  the  Saviour's 
present  mercy ;  no  vacillation  as  to  the  one  final  condition  of  his 
acceptance ;  no  secret  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  anything  he  can  do, 
or  anything  that  he  can  make  himself,  to  give  him  boldness  in  the 
day  of  judgment.  But  he  can  never  forget  that  all  the  work  of 
preparation  must  be  accomplished  in  time ;  that  in  these  outer  courts 
the  last  stain  must  be  removed  and  the  wedding  garment  woven  and 
worn;  and  that  the  spirit  which  is  to  hQ presented  is^xMlesiA  in  the 
other  world  must  be  made  faultless  in  this.  Hence  his  never  ceasing 
cry,  continued  to  the  very  verge  of  heaven :  Spare  me,  that  I  may 
recover  strength,  before  I  go  hence. 

But  the  healthy  instinct  of  the  Christian  has  here  its  own 
interpretation  of  the  prajer,  and  one  suggested  or  permitted  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.    This  life  of  probation  is  the  Ecenc  of  the  spirit's  education  fur 
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the  yision  of  God  and  the  glory  of  heaven.  And  are  ther^  not  grada- 
tions of  eternal  priTilege  corresponding  to  the  gradations  of  opportu- 
nity improved  in  time  ?  Here  we  have  the  irrepressible  sentiment  of 
our  own  heart  to  listen  to,  and  are  not  without  hints  in  the  Word  of 
God  to  confirm  it.  The  spirit  of  him  to  whom  the  Lord  has  granted 
many  days  wherein  to  contemplate  the  glory  of  His  character  and 
emulate  it,  to  exercise  his  regenerate  faculties  in  profound  study  of 
His  word,  and  to  work  out  by  grace  a  finished  conformity  to  Hia 
example  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  will  surely  be  capable  of  a 
nearer  access  and  closer  vision  of  God,  than  that  of  him  who  is 
saved  as  by  fire,  through  the  infinite  merits  of  Christ,  and  goes 
into  the  Divine  presence  with  a  eouI  just  sprinkled  from  its  guilt. 
Concerning  this  the  infallible  Guide  says  little,  lest  our  wayward  minds 
should  pervert  its  teaching.  But  our  strong  sentiment  does  not 
mislead  us,  or  rather  the  pleading  Spirit  within  does  not  mislead  us^ 
when  we  covet  earnestly  tine  for  riper  preparation.  With 
that  feeling  we  may  desire  life  as  inestimably  precious,  and  ask 
of  God  to  spare  us  that  we  may  enter  heaven  in  the  full  maturity  of 
spiritual  senses  well  exercised,  and  trained  to  the  utmost  pitch  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable  for  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed. 

And  there  is  a  relation  between  the  seed-time  of  earth  and  the 
harvest  of  heaven.  Saved  by  the  free  grace  of  our  Saviour,  the  same 
Sa?  iour  will  render  unto  every  one  of  us  according  to  his  work,  dis- 
pensing to  each  his  reward — ^it  is  His  own  word — as  his  labour  shall  be. 
With  these  He  will  adorn  His  free  gift  of  eternal  mercy.  The  pilgrim's 
preparation,  therefore,  for  his  final  state  includes  the  abundance  of  the 
good  deeds,  wrought  through  grace,  which  going  before  Him  will 
declare  the  genuineness  of  his  profession  and  be  the  measure  of  the 
dispensation  of  his  Saviour's  favour  in  heaven.  It  is  not  therefore  an 
unevangelical  prayer — it  is  rather  one  of  the  purest  fruits  of  the  in* 
dwelling  Spirit  teaching  us  what  to  pray  for — when  we  ask  to  be 
spared  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  treasures  not  heaped  up  for 
others  but  for  ourselves ;  to  have  many  days  granted  wherein  to  weave, 
by  Divine  grace,  a  garment  that  the  moth  shall  not  fret,  and  to  make 
the  utmost  preparation  that  the  scanty  residue  of  life  will  allow  for  a 
rich  eternity.  Our  days  are  lengthened,  like  Hezekiah's,  that  we  may 
not  only  set  our  house  in  order  upon  earth,  but  also  prepare  for  ouriselves 
eternal  habitations.  We  need  not  know  how  long  we  have  to  live  to 
accomplish  this.  Every  added  day  may  do  its  part.  Nor  is  this  desire 
the  only  one,  or  even  the  strongest,  that  enters  into  the  request.  To 
be  ready  for  the  judgment  is  the  great  concern  for  our  fear  5  to  be  pre- 
pared  for  the  viHon  of  God  the  noblest  incentive  to  our  hope ;  but  the 
attainment  of  our  great  reward  is  a  secret  object  of  solicitude  that 
never  need  be  shut  out  when  we  utter  our  supplication,  O  spare  me, 
thai  I  may  recover  strength,  before  I  go  hence,  and  he  no  more. 

TOL.   XT.— FIFTH  BEBIB8.  J^ 
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Thus,  bretihrcD,  we  have  been  taught  bj  the  Holj  Spirit  a  prayer 
which  IS  always  appropriate,  which  especially  befits  the  beginning  of 
another  year,  and  which  adapts  itself  to  every  one  of  us.  Let  him  who 
has  never  yet  entered  among  the  living  ask  boldly  for  the 
restoration  of  his  forfeited  life,  to  be  spent  hereafter  in  the  joy  of  the 
Divine  favour ;  and  his  cry  shall  not  be  unheard.  Let  those  who  have 
begun  the  true  probation  of  eternity  pray  that  they  may  not  go  hence 
until  they  have  achieved  a  perfect  health ;  and  this  cry  also  shall  most 
assuredly  go  up  with  acceptance.  And  let  us  all,  beginning  another 
of  the  few  remaining  terms  of  life  that  separate  us  from  the  great 
futurity,  ask  for  time,  and  improve  the  time  that  is  given  in  the 
one  pursuit  of  an  entire  preparation  to  go  hence. 


OUR  DOCTRINAL  UNITY:  ITS  SECRET  AND  SAFEGUARD. 

More  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  have  now  rolled  away  since 
John  Wesley  died,  and  during  that  period  the  influence  of  that  true 
"  king  of  men  "  has  continued  to  widen ;  until  at  the  present  time  it  is 
felt  as  a  mighty  power  for  good  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Not 
long  ago,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  Paris,  in  one  of  its  brilliant 
and  able  reviews,  acknowledged  him  to  have  exercised  a  larger  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  his  country  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  "  except 
perhaps  William  Pitt."  And  tbose  who  know  how  much  more  powerfully 
the  destinies  of  a  nation  are  affected  by  its  religious  life  than  by  the 
highest  efforts  of  its  individual  btatesmen,  will  hardly  shrink  from  the 
admission,  that  the  influence  of  our  Founder  has  not  been  surpassed  by 
that  of  any  man  of  his  own  time,  or  of  his  century,  not  excepting  the 
"  great  commoner  "  himself. 

The  Connexion  that  bears  the  name  of  Wesley  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  strongest  church-organizations  in  the  world,  and  one  of 
the  most  efficient  for  the  purposes  for  which  any  church  can  be  con* 
stituted.  This  statement  is  made,  not  in  any  vain-glorious  spirit, 
but  with  a  solemn  sense  of  the  deep  responsibilities  which  it 
necessarily  involves.  The  important  crises  this  church  has  passed 
through,  have  shown  its  inherent  strength :  the  many  off-shoots  it  has 
thrown  out  prove  by  their  own  vitality,  and  still  more  by  their  recently- 
expressed  desire  for  re-union,  the  vigour  of  the  original  stock.  But 
there  is  no  phenomenon  of  its  history  more  remarkable  than  its  doc- 
trincfl  unity f  maintained,  as  it  has  been,  inviolate  through  all  its  ramifi- 
cations and  developments,  and  well  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  While  some  boast  of 
*'  phases  of  faith  "  and  "  progressive  development,"  we  believe  in  the 
eternal  immutability  of  the  truth  of  God.  Without  msking  any  pre- 
tensions to  absolute  and  universal  infallibility  in  our  interpretations 
of  the  Written  Word,  we  can  at  least  claim  greater  credit  for  consistency 
than  the  present  representative  of  St.  Peter ;  who  has  added  to  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  his  "  changeless  "  creed  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Yirgin,  formerly  a  moot  point  among  the  subtlest  theologians, 
but  now  necessary  to  bo  believed  by  every  good  Romanistrat  the  peril 
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of  kifi  soul's  saltation.  Conflicting  schools,  of  thonglit  haye  not  with 
us  aspired  after  place  and  power,  in  order  that  they  might  impose  new 
yukea  of  faith  and  practice  upon  the  necks  of  their  riyals  and  the  com- 
rnnnity  at  large.  The  exigencies  of  the  times  hare  pressed  not  less 
heavily  upon  ns  than  upon  other  sections  of  the  church ;  but  there 
has  been  no  disposition  among  us  to  yield  either  to  the  revolutionary 
or  to  the  reactionary  damour  of  the  age ;  to  side  either  with  those 
who  "  add  to  "  the  words  of  the  Book  the  traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
or  with  those  who  "  take  from  "  them  the  inspiration  which  makes 
them  "  spirit  and  life."  Our  creed  yaries  not  a  hair*s-breadth  from 
the  formal  exposition  given  of  it  in  the  year  1744,  when  the  Wesleys 
and  their  fellow-labourers  "  bolted  to  the  bran  "  the  questions,  What 
to  teach,  and.  How  to  teach,  and.  What  to  do.  And  it  is  not  a  creed 
that  exists  only  in  our  formalaries,  or  is  aired  only  in  our  theological 
halls  or  at  our  examining  boards ;  it  forms  the  staple  of  our  pulpit- 
ministrations,  and  even  in  its  practical  and  experimental,  that  is,  its 
most  vital  x>ortions,  is  the  grand  source  of  spiritual  edification  in  our 
class-meetings.  A  hearty  and  intelligent  loyalty  to  our  doctrinal 
standard  has  never  been  wanting  either  to  the  ranks  of  our  ministry, 
or  to  the  masses  of  our  people.  And  this  holds  good,  not  only  of  the 
Methodism  of  the  British  Isles,  but  also  of  its  many  growths  in  other 
lands;  from  the  tender  sapling  of  French  Methodism,  battling  for 
existence  amid  the  unfriendly  elements  of  a  godless  civilization,  to  the 
giant  form  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  spreading  out  its 
branches  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Tet  a  doctrinal  standard  that  has  never  been  equalled  for  well- 
defined  outline,  and  for  uncompromising  fidelity  to  Scripture,  is  not  to 
be  found  summed  up  in  any  formal  articles,  like  those  of  Westminster, 
or  the  famous  Thirty-Nine.  Summaries  and  expositions  exist,  indeed, 
of  authority  scarcely  less  than  official,  in  the  Catechisms  and  Institutes 
drawn  up,  forty- five  years  ago,  by  the  late  Bev.  Richard  Watson.  But  the 
acknowledged  source  of  authority  in  such  matters,  so  far  as  it  is  human, 
is  to  be  f  oucd  in  writings  of  Mr.  Wesley  that  were  never  intended  by 
him  as  a  systematic  statement  of  his  views,  consisting,  as  they  do,  first, 
of  what  may  be  termed  samples  of  his  teaching ;  viz.,  the  first  fifty-seven 
of  his  published  sermons,  and,  secondly,  of  his  Notes,  designed  originally 
to  **  assist  serioas  persons,  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  learning,  in 
understanding  the  New  Testament."  And  while  the  faith  of  those  who 
are  appointed  to  teach  in  our  midst,  instead  of  being  pinned  to  any  mere 
form  of  words,  is  required  to  agree  with  the  general  and  natural  sense 
on  doctrinal  subjects  of  such  works  as  these,  the  faith  of  our  individual 
members  is  not  subjected  to  any  test  at  all.  The  sole  requirement 
made  of  those  who  join  our  classes  is,  that  they  desire  to  "flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,"  and  to  be  saved  from  their  sins,  and  that  they  con- 
tinue to  evidence  that  desire  by  a  corresponding  walk.  For  all  this, 
the  inclination  of  the  great  body  of  Methodists  to  follow  the  old  paths 
is  as  strongly  marked  as  ever.  Times  of  theological  controversy 
there  have  been;  but  the  controversy  has  been  mainly  with  those 
that  "are  without,"  as,  for  instance,  that  which  on  the  first  appear- 
ance   of    the    "Minutes"   of    1744,  .called    forth    the   pen  of  the 
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saintly  Fletclier  in  well-snstained  argameut  against  Calrinists. 
Only  one  serious  instance  of  heterodoxy  has  been  known  among  ns, 
and  this  combined  with  the  most  rererent  acceptance  of  all  save  the 
one  disputed  point  on  the  part  of  a  well-known  commentator;  and 
producing  in  its  turn,  besides  the  brief  reply  of  Watson  and  the  ex- 
haustive treatise  of  Treffry  on  the  Eternal  Sonship,  in  an  indirect  way 
also  probably  the  noble  monument  of  the  Institutes  before  referred  to. 
The  lack  of  such  disputations  will  surely  not  be  construed  into  any 
sign  of  mental  feebleness  in  the  body  which  has  been  adorned  by  such 
names  as  those  we  have  just  mentioned :  at  no  period  have  there  been 
wanting  men  who  could  "  speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate ; "  and 
there  linger  among  us  still  more  than  one  veteran  defender  of  the 
faith,  to  say  nothing  of  not  a  few  skilful  pens,  wielded  by  men  whose 
course  may  happily  yet  be  long,  ready  to  gauge  the  intellectual  dimen* 
tions  of  every  book  that  comes  prominently  before  the  public  eye,  and 
to  rebut,  if  necessary,  its  assaults  against  the  truth. 

Much  praise  is  frequently  bestowed  upon  the  excellences  of  our 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  such  as  the  power  vested  in  the  Conference 
to  exclude  summarily  any  one  of  its  number  who  may  proclaim  hereti- 
cal tenets,  and  to  institute  annual  inquiries  into  the  continued  soundness 
in  the  faith  of  every  ordained  minister  as  well  as  preacher  upon  trial ; 
the  power  vested  in  trustees  to  refuse  the  use  of  the  several  chapels  to 
any  one  who  may  manifest  a  divergence  from  the  established  doctrine ; 
the  power  vested  in  the  humblest  Quarterly-Meeting  to  bar  the  very 
entrance  of  the  ministry  to  any  unsound  aspirant  to  the  sacred  office. 
These  are  all  valuable  defences,  so  far  as  they  go.  But  how  rarely 
have  they  been  called  into  requisition !  scarcely  a  man  in  a  generation 
having  been  sacrificed  to  the  requirements  of  scriptural  orthodoxy. 

The  secret  of  this  prevalent  unity  is  not  to  be  found  in  our 
disciplinary  safeguards,  our  connexional  literature,  nor  in  any  secon- 
daiy  cause  whatsoever:  ib  isto  besought  in  the  rich  and  abundant 
experience  of  the  church  in  its  individual  and  collective  life.  The  truths 
we  hold  have  been  subjected  to  a  more  searching  analysis  than  the 
mere  philosopher  or  theological  critic  can  institute ;  the  crucible  into 
which  they  have  been  cast  is  the  great  tribulation  of  human  life.  Our 
teachers  have  not  said.  Let  us  see  whether  these  truths  will  fit  such  a 
system  as  we  think  Grod  ought  to  have  devised,  and  then  lost  them* 
selves  in  the  bewildering  labyrinth  of  imaginative  speculation ;  they 
have  said.  Let  us  see  whether  these  truths  will  fit  the  world  that  Ood 
has  made,  and  whether  they  will  produce  the  results  that  Gk)d  has 
promised.  The  Gospel  tells  us  that  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  enmity 
with  its  Maker,  and  that  nothing  but  His  manifested  love,  in  the  person 
of  BJB  Son  Jesus  Christ,  will  avail  to  overcome  this  enmity.  By  exer- 
cising the  ministry  of  reconciliation  this  doctrine  has  been  verified : 
the  enmity  has  by  the  presentation  of  God's  love  in  Christ  been  first 
roused  into  sterner  hostility,  and  then  subdued  unto  itself.  The  Gospel 
tells  us  that  the  world  is  famishing,  but  that  Christ  is  the  Bread  of 
Life.  The  multitudes  have  been  invited  to  His  **  feast  of  fat  things ; " 
the  disciples  have  broken  to  them  the  Bread  of  eternal  life,  and  th^ 
have  had  their  reward  in  beholding  the  outcasts  transformed  into  the 
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bvoured  and  welcome  guests  of  Jesus,  and  the  dying  permitted  to 
■tretcli  forth  their  hands  and  pluck  the  no  longer  forbidden  fruit  of  the 
"  tree  of  life."  The  Gospel  tells  us  that,  wheresoever  it  is  faithfully 
preached,  the  Holy  Ghost  will  accompany  it  with  regenerating  grace, 
will  fill  the  hearts  and  liyes  of  its  hearers  with  all  the  fruits  of 
righteousness,  wiU  assure  them  of  their  partnership  in  Christ's  inherit- 
ance, will  guide  them  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
open  before  their  closing  eyes  the  vision  of  a  blissful  immortality. 
And  the  theory  has  been  found  to  be  answered  by  the  facts.  The  living 
epistles,  written  on  the  fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart,  have  exhibited  an 
indubitable  correspondence  with  those  long  ago,  by  the  same  Divine  fin- 
ger, written  in  ink ;  and  the  e£fects  of  this  ministration  of  the  Spirit  have 
been  witnessed,  not  only  in  the  scriptural  testimonies  borne  by  rejoicing 
believers  in  the  social  means  of  grace;  but  also  in  their  sharp  conflicts 
with  the  threefold  enemy,  and  in  the  triumphant  dose  to  which  the 
life  of  faith  has  been  conducted,  when  those  who  have  confessed  that 
they  had  something  worth  living  for,  have,  in  the  hour  of  dissolution, 
said,  "This  is  worth  dying  for ; "  and  have  sealed  the  testimony  with  their 
latest  breath.  The  living  ramparts  of  a  converted  ministry  and  a  con- 
verted membership  have  ever  proved  our  strongest  bulwarks.  Let  us 
maintain  these,  and  cur  future  as  a  church  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  manifest  purposes  of  Him  who  has  made  us  to  be  a  people,  and 
with  the  traditions  of  an  anoestxy  not  nnfamiliAr  with  "  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come.** 

The  grand  question,  then,  for  us  as  a  body  is.  How  may  we  maintain 
this  spiritual  power  ?  And  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek :  if  we  wish 
to  conserve  it,  we  must  lay  it  out.  The  best  way  the  husbandman 
knows  of  keeping  up  a  good  supply  of  com  in  the  granary,  is  to  go  and 
scatter  it  broadcast  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  hope  that  he 
shall  find  it  "  after  many  days."  The  best  way  Nature— the  God  of 
nature — knows  of  keeping  up  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  in  the  firma- 
ment above,  is  to  ordain  that  the  clouds  shall  periodically  distil  their 
moisture  upon  the  thirsty  soil,  that  it  may  gather  into  rills,  and  swell 
into  rivers,  and  disembogue  in  the  ocean,  and  thence,  by  evaporation, 
•soend  the  firmament  again.  It  is  so  in  all  life.  It  is  a  law  of  all 
life : — "  He  that  hath  to  him  shall  be  given,"  and  "  he  shall  have  more 
abundance." 

Foreign  and  Home  Missionary  movements,  Sunday-schools,  Tract 
Societies,  Bible  Societies,  Benevolent  Societies,  are  only  so  many 
icrmBl  embodiments  of  this  principle.  They  are,  it  may  be,  the  over- 
flowings of  the  church's  sympathy  for  the  world  that  is  x>erishing  at 
its  doors;  they  are  also  the  Church's  practical  homage  to  the  Old- 
Testament  law,  "  Thou  shalt  not  su£fer  sin  upon  thy  neighbour,"  and 
to  the  New-Testament  axiom.  He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own  "  hath 
denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  But  they  are  more 
than  this :  they  are  the  oflspring  of  the  Church's  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation, as  described  in  the  parable  of  the  true  Yine,  "  He  that 
abidetb  in  Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.. ..If 
a  man  abide  not  in  Me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered ; 
and  men  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned." 
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Modes  of  action  may  yary  with  different  communities,  and  a  wide 
range  maj  be  allowed  to  the  exercise  of  indlYidnal  preference  in  the 
same  commnnity.  If  a  man  thinks  he  can  act  more  effectually  upon 
the  world  by  his  own  isolated  efforts  than  by  association  with  any 
existing  institutions,  let  him  try  the  experiment :  only  let  him  see  to  it 
that  this  opinion  be  not  put  forth  as  an  excuse  for  total  inactivity. 
But  let  this  course  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception :  let  those 
who  possess  wealth,  and  intelligence,  and  influence  refuse  to  wield 
these  advantages  in  favour  of  the  Gospel,  and  set  the  bad  example  of 
acting  as  if  any  time  or  talents  employed  for  the  church  were  so  much 
patronage,  to  be  bestowed  at  their  option,  and  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  deference  accorded  to  them :  let  this  evil  example  be 
followed  by  their  less  f&voured  brethren,  until  the  whole  duty  of  man 
be  comprised  in  an  irregular  attendance  upon  the  public  ministration 
of  the  truth,  and  subsequent  criticism  on  the  performance ;  and  no 
amount  of  education,  no  form  of  discipline,  no  balance  of  power  in  our 
constitution,  will  preserve  that  spirit  of  our  organization  without 
which  the  body  will  be  little  worth.  The  day  may  be  far  distant,  let 
us  hope  infinitely  remote,  when  such  a  crisis  shall  impend.  But  the 
first  symptoms  of  such  declension  should  be  vigilantly  watched.  The 
youth  of  our  congregations,  while  instructed  in  the  symmetiy  of  the 
Gospel  scheme,  and  its  adaptation  to  their  own  wants  and  the  vmnts  of 
the  world,  should  be  able  to  compare  such  teachings,  and  to  discern 
their  harmony,  with  the  informal  lessons  of  social  and  domestic  life. 
Only  by  such  reinforcements  can  the  good  principles  instilled  in  early 
life  be  strengthened  to  cope  with  the  tendencies  of  the  times. 

These  tendencies  show,  only  too  plainly,  that  it  is  not  only  as  a 
preservative  from  internal  decay  that  the  Church  must  thus  act  out 
its  creed,  but  also  as  its  only  chance  of  successful  defence  against  the 
forces  of  evil  that  are  challenging  her  every  day  more  boastingly,  as 
the  Philistines  defied  the  armies  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Relaxing  our 
efforts  at  conquest,  we  relinquish  our  only  means  of  self-defence. 
Ancient  Rome  might  have  escaped  the  talons  of  Attila, "  the  scourge  of 
God,"  if  she  had  not  long  before  leaned  on  the  broken  reed  of  her 
mercenaries,  and  so  lost  her  native  valour.  We  need  not  point  out  here 
the  two  opposing  powers  that  are  shaping,  more  and  more  definitely,  a 
policy  of  hostility  to  the  truth ;  viz.,  the  Rationalistic  and  the  Ritual- 
istic heresies.  Diverse  in  every  other  aspect,  they  agree  in  a  deadly 
hatred  to  the  pure  Word  of  God,  as  the  only  and  all-sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  In  this  also  they  resemble  each  other,  that  they 
have  learned  to  direct  their  efforts  to  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
Both  Se3ularists  and  Sacramentalists  are  adopting  the  same  methods : 
the  one  tempting  the  working  classes  to  debase  their  highest  social 
blessing,  God's  seventh  day  of  rest,  into  a  continental  Sunday ;  the 
other,  by  their  histrionic  shows,  seeking  to  captivate  the  senses  of  the 
people ;  and,  by  their  rich  benevolences,  persuading  them  to  barter 
their  consciences  for  gain,  and  to  sell  their  souls  for  nought.  These 
tactics  are  not  wholly  original ;  they  who  practise  them  have  learned 
their  lesson  well.  But  in  their  zealous  canvass  of  the  lower  orders  of 
English  society,  whom  have  they  copied  but  ourselves  P    It  is  the  very 
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Tigoor  of  ETangelicism  within  tbe  last  hundred  years  that  has  pro- 
voked the  present  conflict.  We  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  arrayed  against  us  in  these  two  hostile 
eampo.  Are  we  amazed  that  they  should  take  it  up  P  We  have 
boasted  that  the  truth  is  mighty,  and  must  prevail.  We  have  said 
that,  in  a  spiritual,  no  less  than  in  a  secular,  sense,  Britons  never 
should  be  slaves.  We  have  given  mankind  to  understand  that  we 
believed  this  nation  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  Christ's  message  of  sal- 
vation to  every  continent  and  clime,  and  a  chief  instrument  in  His 
hands  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  And,  now,  shall  we  permit  all 
these  statements  to  be  falsified  by  letting  the  enemy  turn  our  own 
weapons  against  oorselves?  Let  us  lift  up  our  hearts,  with  our  hands, 
unto  Him  that  dwelleth  in  the  heavens;  let  us  remember  that  the 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong;  let  every  mem- 
ber of  our  Societies  become  in  spirit  a  missionary, — a  missionary  first, 
if  need  be,  in  his  own  home ;  then  in  his  own  social  or  domestic  circle, 
by  ahowing  liow  men  live  who,  in  all  their  earthly  transactions,  are 
sdll  aiming  chiefly  to  establish  Christ's  heavenly  kingdom.  Above  all, 
let  us  pray  that  the  salvation  of  our  land  may  once  again,  if  it  be  God's 
will,  arise  out  of  Methodism,  and  the  renewed  life  of  Methodism  out  of 
the  District*  Circuit,  Society,  to  which  we  individually  belong.  "  And 
Uie  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace ;  and  the  effect  of  righteous- 
neasy  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever."  A.  J»  F. 


DR.  DAVIDSON  AND  THE  "HIGHER  CRITICISM;" 

▲  FBAGMEKT. 
Tavra  9k  firrtax'V'^'^i^^'  (1  Cor.  ir.  6.) 
[Oxm  readers  will  see  that  the  following  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  an  admirer  of  the  "  Higher  Criticism,"  to  a 
friend  that  does  not  assent  to  its  findings ;  with  some  notes  of  the  latter 
on  the  same.] 

Greatly  pleased  with  Davidson's  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

the  New  Testament."  You  will  refuse  your  assent  to  it,  I  know ;  for  it 
declares  that  "  a  mythic  haze  encompasses  the  Person,  life,  and  dis- 
eourses  of  Jesus,  which  may  often  be  penetrated  and  often  not."  Bat 
you  see  what  scope  this  gives  for  the  interpreter's  ingenuity.  We 
theologians  can  now  emulate  Cuvier  and  Owen.  Gi?e  us  the  smallest 
firagment  of  histoiy,  and  we  can  develop  the  whole  truth  of  which  it 
forms  but  a  small  part.  Indeed,  Dr.  Davidson  can  tell  us  what  is 
**  worthy  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Ckntiles,"  and  what  is  the  work  of  a  dis- 
eiple  only.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  tells  us  what  is  historical 
and  what  is  legendary.  It  is  true  that  the  "  only  criterion  we  have  for 
separating  the  genuine  from  the  non-historical,  is  tbe  interpreter's 
sound  judgment  or  critical  sagacity."  But,  henceforward,  the  inter- 
preter will  be  able  to  use  this  mass  of  early  Christian  literature,  as  the 
poetical  critic  tells  his  readers  they  may  use  the  floating  traditions  of 
the  past.  Originality  will  once  more  be  the  heritage  of  English  theo- 
logiatis,  and  yours  too,  **  if  you  do  not  confine  yourself  to  the  stales 
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and  common  round  of  Bubjecta,  nor  think  yourself  bound  to  bold 
to  tbe  very  words  of  your  original"  Gtospels  *  [Note  by  friend.  This 
makes  all  religious  belief  depend  upon  opinion.]  You  ougbt  to 
know  tbat  "forgery  is  a- term  of  modern  origin  and  meaning, 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  pseudonymous  Christian  writings  which 
appeared  in  the  first  and  second  centuries ; "  and  though  it  does 
not  "  fall  in  with  your  Western  notions  of  rigid  morality,"  it  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  those  halcyon  days  when  "  Christianity  was  not  a  creed, 
but  a  life,"  for  a  man,  good  and  holy  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
times,  to  write  a  letter  as  from  an  apostle,  all  the  while  knowing  it  to 
be  his  own  sentiments  only.  I  hope  you  will  not  repeat  what  puts  you 
among  "  rough  critics,"-— that "  if  men  professed  to  be  apostles  and  were 
not,  they  were  first  cousins  to  those  of  whom  John  wrote,  *  They  do 
lie ;  * "  but  will  see  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  the  work  of  a 
*'  thoughtful  and  gifted  Christian,"  but  not  of  Paul.  I  have  often 
smiled  at  your  last  letter.  You  say  that  "  preparing  your  Lectures  on 
this  Epistle  has  made  you  sympathize  with  Alford's  ideal  student,  whom 
the  week's  end  found  still  on  the  same  paragraph,  or  even  on  the  same 
verse,  but  discovering  depths  under  depths."  Your  favourite  passage 
from  Ellicott's  Preface  has  received  a  curious  parallel.  He  says  that 
"  we  are  permitted  to  gaze  upon  the  evolution  of  the  archetypal  dis- 
pensation of  God,  amidst  those  linked  and  blended  clauses,  that,  like 
the  enwreathed  smoke  of  some  sweet-smelling  sacrifice,  mount  and 
mount  upwards  to  the  very  heaven  of  heavens."  Dr.  Davidson  sees 
something  like  "smoke "in  this  Epistle,  but  not  such  a  wonderful 
vapour  as  yours.  He  sees  "  the  mistiness  of  the  writer's  mind,"  and 
"  the  vague  notions  he  had  about  tbe  influence  of  Christ's  redemptive 
work  upon  all  creatures."  The  credit  of  the  founder  of  Pauline  Chris- 
tianity is  saved ;  for  this  letter  was  the  product  of  a  "  far-seeing  disciple, 
comprehensive  in  the  range  of  his  ideas,  and  with  an  inspiration 
resembling  the  Pauline."  [Note.  "  Inspiration  resembling  the  Paul- 
ine ?  "  In  Col.  iii.  9,  Paul's  inspiration  says,  "  Lie  not  one  to  another : " 
in  Eph.  iv.  14,  Christians  are  warned  against  the  "  sleight  (/cv/Scta)  of 
men,"  and  yet  the  "  far-seeing  disciple  "  threw  the  die  (#cv/3c(a)  so  skil- 
fully, that  it  required  hundredsof  years  to  detect  the  imposition.  Is  there 
not  an  error  in  'Dr.  Davidson,  a  clerical  error  ?  For  Pauline,  read  Sap- 
phirfiban,  and  for  authority,  cf.  Acts  v.  3,  9.] 

If  I  began  to  lecture  on  the  Ephesians,  I  should  not  pore  over  a  pas- 
sage for  a  week.  We,  of  the  new  school,  hold  that  "  inspiration  did 
not  lift  men  above  error.  It  did  not  confer  upon  them  infallibility. 
Their  own  subjectivity  mingled  with,  and  formed  part  of,  their  inspi- 
ration, We  take  them  as  guides  to  faith  and  practice  generally,  with- 
out adopting  all  tliey  propounded,  or  believing  that  ihey  could  foretell 
future  events"  [Note,  One  thing  they  did  foretell,  and  it  has  como 
true.    See  2  Peter  ii.  1 :  "  Denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them."] 

I  should,  therefore,  reject,  as  "  belonging  to  the  past  of  Qhristianity, 
and  of  no  importance  to  us,"  such  things  as  did  not  accord  with  my 
higher  consciousness.  This  is  the  eclecticism  of  religion :  and  one  day, 
when  we  have  gathered  the  scattered  limbs  of  trath,  even  from  the 

•  **  Dabittar^te  iieentia  sumta pudenter**^Uonce,  De  ArU  Poeticd,  51. 
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fables  of  hierophantic  Egypt,  we  will  restore  to  yon,  "  in  colours  more 
or  less  distinct,  a  person  sach  as  the  world  nerer  saw  before, — the 
li?ing  type  of  an  ideal  bnmanity,  pure  and  perfect, — destined  to 
influence  all  times,  to  pnrify  all  people."  Were  yon  to  read  aright  the 
so  called  Gospel  of  St.  John,  you  would  see  that  '*  this  great  unknown, 
in  departing  from  the  apostolic  h'odition,  lias  taught  us  to  rise  above  it ; 
and  if,  like  him,  we  ascend  through  their  material  setting  to  ideas  that 
bring  us  into  close  contact  with  the  Divine  ideal  of  purity  to  mankind, — 
the  moral  image  of  the  Father  who  gave  Him  to  be  their  sacrifice, — we 
shall  have  a  faith  superior  to  that  which  lives  in  the  visible  and 
miraculous."  \_Noie.  On  internal  evidence  I  refuse  to  accept  this 
involved  and  obscure  piece  of  cant,  as  coming  from  the  author  of  the 
crisp  sentences,  that  have  always  s track  me  as  too  dogmatic  for  the 
greatest  upholder  of  dogmas.  I  find  it  in  my  copy,  but  I  hold  that  this 
is  the  work  of  some  friend  of  Dr.  Davidson's,  inserted  under  his  sanc- 
tion, but  not  his  own  writing.] 

I  have  received  your  letter.    So  you  have  seen  this  work,  and 

read  it,  and  it  has  made  you  grieve.  You  say,  "  These  critics  '  have 
taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  thdy  have  laid  Him.' "  To 
this  question  I  will  return.  But  you  add,  that  "  Dr.  Davidson  ought 
to  give  yoa  some  compensation,  because  you  came  into  possession  of 
his  first  edition  only  a  little  time  ago,  and  now  he  has  '  eaten  the  leek  ' 
at  the  hands  of  his  opponents  without  a  word  of  remonstrance ; "  but 
you  must  see  the  force  of  the  remark  in  his  preface,  that "  he  could  not 
think  of  writing  another  book,  while  his  earlier  remained  unex« 
hausted."  He  could  not  bo  expected  to  recall  and  buy  up  his  book, 
when  he  had  discovered  its  error.  That  other  argument  of  yours  is  un- 
|air.  You  ask  me  what  ground  any  one  can  have  for  receiving  the  doc- 
tor's findings,  when  he  says  that  the  only  critei*ion  is  our  interpreter's 
sound  judgment^  or  critical  sagacity.  On  the  first  point  you  quote, 
from  the  first  edition,  the  author's  opinion  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  **  Baur,  with  his  usual  hypercriticism, 
appeared  against  the  entire  Epistle.  His  baseless  statements  have 
been  amply  rebutted.  We  do  not  intend  to  occupy  space  with  such 
absurdities  as  those  of  Baur  and  Schwegler,- which  deserve  no  refuta- 
tion." You  put  this  beside  his  present  opinion,  ''  that  only  those  who 
are  not  real  critics  themselves,  or  dogmatize  in  orthodox  mood,  will 
venture  to  speak  of  Baor's  dissertation  on  the  Epistle  as  the  insanity 
of  hypercriticism ; "  and  then  you  ask  whether  he  has  not  pronounced 
himsdf  not  to  be  a  real  critic.  By  no  means.  He  once  dogmatized. 
He  has  seen  his  error,  and  the  appeal  lies  from  Davidson  the  dogma- 
tizer,  to  Davidson  the  calmly  judicious  critic.  You  ask  what  sort  of 
"  a  critical  sagacity "  it  is,  that,  in  the  first  edition,  mentioned  De 
Weite*s  "  Objections  to  the  Apostolicity  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,"  only 
to  reject  them,  and,  in  the  second,  admits  them,  and  never  hints  that 
an  answer  was  even  attempted  to  them.  You  adduce  many  other 
instances.  I  dare  say  you  are  correct ;  but  I  never  thought  much  of 
the  first  edition ;  and  now  apply  to  this  the  words  of  my  friend,  (once 
yours,  before  yon  would  insist  on  proof  for  statements  that  we  intui- 
tively acknowledge  to  be  trae,)  Balph  W.  Emerson,  "  that  a  man  must 
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not  be  for  ever  looking  over  his  Bhoalder,  to  see  if  what  he  says  to-day 
agrees  with  what  he  said  yesterday."  Dr.  Davidson  is  very  honest  and 
manly  in  publishing  his  retractation ;  and  if,  in  this  question  of  Sfc. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  he  affirms  that "  it  contains  several  nnhistorical  and 
mythical  elements,"  in  many  places  "  is  either  ideal  or  mythical/'  gives 
us  "  a  gratoitons  miracle,"  and  in  the  first  two  chapters  is  "  largely 
imbued  with  the  traditional,"  he  compensates  for  it,  by  allowing  that, 
**  in  substance,  the  contents  appear  to  be  correct,  and  the  discourses 
attributed  to  Jesus  are  worthy  of  Him."  [Note,  This  was  my  point, 
that  as  I  can  only  tell  what  is  "  worthy  of"  Him  whom  I  call  my  Lord, 
on  the  ground  of  Dr.  Davidson's  "critical  sagacity,"  a  man  that 
changes  his  ground,  sometimes  completely,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  is  a  dangerous  guide.  At  this  rate,  passing  my  first  examination 
in  religious  knowledge  at  ten,  I  shall  have  three  fresh  conceptions  of 
Christ  by  the  time  I  am  seventy ;  and  shall  not  know  then  whether  I 
have  conceived  of  Him  aright.  A  long  time  for  a  soul  to  bear  the 
burden  of  sin,  seeking  but  never  finding  Him  of  whom  Moses  in  the 
law,  and  the  prophets,  were  once  supposed  to  have  written.] 

J  wish  you  would  assume  a  kinder  manner  when  you  speak  of  the 
labours  of  scholars.  What  could  be  more  boorish  than  your  remark 
upon  Dr.  Davidson's  assertion,  that  we  do  not  accept  all  the  (so-called) 
inspired  writers  advance  P  It  is  well  enough  for  you  to  laugh  with 
me,  and  say  it  made  you  think,  "  What  a  master  in  the  school  of  the 
higher  cntioism  the  wit  was,  who  proposed  that  the  'not'  should  be 
expunged  from  the  commandments,  and  added  to  the  creed!"  but  to  write 
it  makes  you  appear  very  impenetrable  to  new  ideas.  Yon  must  under- 
stand that  "  moral  sentiments  have  become  more  refined  with  the 
course  of  time ; "  and  that  we  now  reject  nothing,  but  what,  like  the 
Pauline  conception  of  the  man  of  sin,  "  belongs  to  the  past  of  Ohristi- 
anity ;  to  its  infantine  state,  when  it  was  emerging  out  of  Judaism." 
You  will  not  believe  one  of  our  fundamental  propositions,  that  the 
notions  of  New-Testament  writers  "  were  shaped  by  the  floating  beliefs 
of  their  day."  The  fact  is  that  we  are  more  Christian  than  the  apos- 
tles. We  know  more  Greek.  We  should  never  make  the  foolish  mis- 
take of  Paul  in  Gal.  iii.  16,  where  he  reasons  on  the  word  "  seed,"  attri- 
buting it  to  Christ,  because  we  know  Hebrew  betber  than  he  did,  and 
are  sure  that  the  word  "  meant  nothing  else  but  the  Jewish  people ; 
and  to  give  it  another  sense  is  contrary  to  exegesis."  "  There  is  no 
secondary  or  typical  sense  apart  from  the  historical  one."  [Note.  Paul 
says  there  is;  and  if  he  had  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Baur,  his 
word  would  have  been  nearly  as  weighty  as  a  doctor's  of  divinity  from 
the  University  of  Halle.] 

You  object  to  a  tone  of  irreverence  in  Dr.  Davidson.  All  you  can 
bring  forward  of  a  positive  nature  is  the  absence  of  titles  applied  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  This,  however,  arises  from  his  desire  to  get  "cul- 
tivated men,"  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  to  study  the  Bible  with  free- 
dom." When  you  will  consent  to  our  using  its  text  as  freely  as  Per- 
son and  Bentley  dealt  with  classical  authors,  and  discuss  its  accounts 
as  Niebuhr  does  those  of  the  most  religious  historian  of  antiquity, 
Livy,  then  yon  will  have  great  scholars  among  theologians;  and  each. 
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no  longer  servilely  bound  to  a  miaerable  system,  will  elaborate  a 
Ghristology  of  his  own,  as  we  see  German  scholars  have  done  with 
•igaal  saocess.    [Note,  "  Success  P  " — ^fEulure.] 

**  What  a  thin  Tolame  a  genuine  New  Testament  would  be ! "  yon 

write.    Yes,  it  woald.    Yon  woald  haye  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalo- 
niaos,  written  by  Paul,  (although  I  am  "  far  from  thinking  that  they 
could  not  haye  been  written  soon  after  the  apostle's  death  by  another 
in  his  name,")  and  his  letters  to  the  Galatians,  Romans,  Philemon, 
Colossians,  and  Philippians.    As  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  was 
pn>bably  written  by  ApoUoa;  but  as  it  contains  **  arguments  that  are 
weak  and  inconcluaiye,"  and  "too  Judaic  to  commend  themselves  to 
Christians,"  I  shall  not  keep  it  in  my  expurgated  edition,  but  put  it 
beside  my  Philo,  in  whom  "  all  the  eleventh  chapter  is,  often  verbally." 
The  Apocalypse  I  should  accept  as  a  genuine  work  of  John ;  but  while 
"  the  grandeur  of  the  book  urges  on  the  spirit  in  the  difficult  path  of 
duty  with  the  hope  of  a  glorious  crown,  a  golden  harp,  celestial  fruits, 
refreshing  waters  of  the  river  of  life,  and  of  living  -and  reigning  with 
the  Lamb  in  perpetual  blessedness ;  "  yet "  the  writer's  inspiration  was 
not  so  high  as  Paul's,"  and  the  *'  Judaic  texture  "  it  bears,  the  story  of 
"  Nero  coming  back  from  the  East  with  a  Parthian  army,  after  he  had 
taken  away  his  own  life,"  (!)  must  be  allowed  to  incline  me  to  a  low 
estimate  of  the  book.    INoie,  If  the  "  Judaic  texture  "  makes  Nero 
come  back  again,  &o.,  it  may  make  John  talk  of  the  golden  harp,  &c. 
It  is  a  poor  hope  of  heaven  that "  bears  a  Judaic  texture  "  of  fable ;  but 
we  do  not   follow   "cunningly-devised  myths,"  (jLvBois).']      Jude  is 
genuine,  (at  least  Davidson  says  so,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  state- 
ment,) but  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  not,  nor  the  Johannine,  nor  the 
Petrine,  nor  the  Acts,  nor  the  Gospels.    If  you  bind  the  first  and 
second  Corinthians  to  the  genuine  Epistles  I  have  enumerated,  you  will 
have  all  we  can  vouch  for,  and  no  doubt  in  a  little  time  many  portions 
of  these  will  be  declared  interpolations ,-  or,  if  not,  since  they  teach 
truths  unessential  to  Christianity,  they  are  to  be  rejected.    To  light 
the  fires  for  our  alembics,  we  cut  down  all  "  the  grass  and  flower  of  the 
grass "  of  traditions,  prejudices,  associations,  and  such  like ;  and  by 
and  by,  depend  upon  it,  the  truth  will  come  from  the  mingled  mass  that 
we  threw  into  the  crucible ;  not  in  quantities  sufficient  to  make  the 
molten  calf  of  "  Bibliolatry,"  but  in  the  few  scanty  grains  that  Nature 
always  gives  to  those  children  of  whom  Wisdom  is  justified.    Yes,  the 
process  is  painful,  but  it  must  be  gone  through ;  we  must  part  with  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.    [Note.  It  may  be  some  will  cast  away  their 
shield,  the  shield  of  the  mighty,  as  though  it  had  not  been  anointed ; 
but  we  must  have  more  powerful  reasons  than  the  '*  Higher  Criticism  " 
can  give  us«    The  arguments  it  adduces  are  too  fanciful.] 

How  seriously  you  and  your  friends  look  at  this  question  of  authen- 
ticity !  Why  can  you  not  discuss  it  as  you  used  to  talk  to  me  about 
the  chapter  in  Donaldson's  '^Yarronianus ; "  that  resolves  the  fight  at  the 
bridge  into  a  contest  between  the  men  of  the  curia,  and  wielders  of  the 
spear,  or  wearers  of  the  helmet,  and  the  handicraftsmen,  by  means  of 
the  etymology  of  some  mythical  proper  names?  Surely  you  need  not 
be  so  fond  of  importing  questions  about  immortality,  destiny  of  the 
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human  race,  and  belief  in  Gk>d,  into  a  mere  literaiy  qnestion.  **  Criti- 
cism has  done  its  work,"  as  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  says,  *'  on  the 
Yedas,  on  the  Zend-Avesta,  on  the  Bible,  as  on  Homer.  Religious 
history  thus  understood  in  a  general  sense  is  cleared  up  and  explained 
in  its  symbols,  myths,  and  legends."  Ton  must  accept  this, — ^at  least, 
you  educated  people;  what  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  could  do 
without  their  myths,  I  do  not  know.  They  haye  always  had  them  or 
made  them.  But  here  is  a  letter  from  an  old  friend,  whom  we  used  to 
call  **  Bacon,"  because  he  would  insist  on  verification,  and  was  a  literal- 
minded  man.  I  confess  I  feel  for  him  and  you.  You  cannot  see  how 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  for  instance,  **  can  be  false  in  form 
and  not  in  essence."  You  cannot  see  how  being  and  non-being  are 
identical.    But  I  will  just  give  you  some  extracts  from  B — ^'s  letter. 

"  I  know  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  and  don't  meddle  much  with 
these  refined  speculations;  but  I  do  meddle  with  men,  and  know  a 
sophism  when  I  meet  it.    You  extolled  Davidson,  and  told  me  to  buy  it. 
Much  good  has  it  done  me.    Here  is  in  plain  English  just  the  style  of 
thing  for  infidels.    Why,  I  know  infidel  papers  that  will  copy  these 
findings  into  their  columns  gladly.    Secularist  lecturers  are  going 
about  already,  proving,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  there  is  neither  heaven 
nor  heU.    They  have  a  new  ally  in  a  doctor  of  divinity — ^I  was  g^ing 
to  say ;  but  as  he  has  clearly  proved  to  me  that  there  is  no  divinity, 
except  what  lodges  in  the  '  universal  reason,'  I  withdraw  the  term,  and 
shall  dub  him  the  doubters*  doctor.  He  tells  me  that '  if  we  could  separate 
the  original  Arameean  substance  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  from  later 
accretions, — from  the  additions,  mutilations,  and  corruptions  to  which  it 
was  exposed  among  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites, — ^we  should  be  able  to 
see  its  genuine  character,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  apostle 
himself.    But  this  is  impossible ! '    Mark's  Gk>spel  was  not  written  till 
A.D.  120,  and  Luke's  not  till '  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,' — 
and  St.  John's  (only  it  is  not  his,  but  the  work  of  some  one  else,  who 
'  composed  it  in  a  way  to  convey  the  impression  that  it  proceeded  from 
an  apostle  specially  beloved  by  the  Master,  and  admitted  to  His  secret 
thoughts ')  was  composed  somewhere  about  ▲.!>.  150,  to  '  present  ideas, 
not  fads :  it  is  Gnostic  and  docetic,  not  historic.'    What  has  this  done 
for  me  P    Dr.  Davidson  says,  the '  spirit '  of  this  last  writer '  was  elevated 
so  far  above  his  contemporaries  as  to  present  aspects  of  Christ  and  His 
religion  fitted  to  attract  humanity  in  all  future  time.'    I  do  not  quite 
know,  I  confess,  after  all  the  sophistry  I  have  read  lately,  whether  I  am 
'human'  or  not, — 'humanity'  was  such  a  strange  thing  in  early 
Christian  times ; — ^but  as  a  being  called  '  man,'  and  living  after  '  this 
great  unknown,'  1  can  tell  him  that  his  forgery  has  failed  for  once.    If 
he  professed  to  be  'admitted  to  his  Master's  secret  thoughts,'  and 
was  not,  I,  for  one,  will  have  none  of  his  religion.    No ;  if  you  traduce 
the  Gospels  like  this,  there  are  many  who  will  say,  *  If  they  are  false, 
there  is  no  moral  and  mental  truth ;  we  will  study  physics.'    I,  for  one,  if 
you  could  persuade  me  that  the  Bible  is  such  a  farrago,  would  not  lose  time 
in  reading  it.    I  would  remain  true  to  chemistry  and  mathematics,  and 
when  I  wanted  a  mixture  of  fact  and  si>eculation,  I  would  turn  to  geology. 
"  But  I  am  not  going  to  admit  all  you  scholars  and  critics  affirm*  Here 
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ia  a  qnefltion  for  you.  Hofr  was  it  that  for  some  htmclredB  of  years  the 
weaker  Christiaiis,  such  as  Clement,  Polycarp,  Papias,  <&c.,  wrote  in 
their  own  name,  and  were  received  with  respect,  hat  not  admitted  to 
the  Canon;  while  the  most  beautiful  and  powerful  writings  that  have 
affected  men  from  the  first  tUl  now  were  the  works  of  forgers  ?  That 
afier  a  while  the  unhistoric,  legendaxy,  mythical  Gospels  and  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  became  more  and  more  honoured ;  for  all  felt  that  they 
were  separated  from  other,  and  now  declared  contemporary,  writing  by 
a  great  gap  that  no  one  has  ever  bridged  ?  Ton  will  say, '  How  does 
this  man  know,  never  having  learned  Greek,  the  differences  in  style  ? ' 
Well,  thanks  to  Messrs.  Clarke  and  others,  I  have  read  English  trans- 
lations of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  have  elsewhere  picked  up 
fragments  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  &c., — and  no  one  could 
suppose  that  they  were  the  same  kind  of  inspiration.  You  may  call  it 
what  yon  will.  I  say,  the  Canonical  Writings  not  only  differ  from  these 
apostolic  fathers  as  Addison  differs  from  any  ambitions  penny-a-liner, 
but  ihe  kind  of  thing  differs.  Then,  if  those  forgers  have  by  their  works 
brought  about  such  great  moral  results,  let  me  ask  you  and  your 
brethren  of  the  pen  to  lie  and  forge ;  for  in  some  hundreds  of  years 
you  will  make  men  honest.    It  is  absolutely  ridiculous,  tested  by 

common  sense.'* 

B—  says  farther  on,  "I  grew  so  sceptical  as  I  read,  that  I  even  doubted 

Davidson.    I  felt  it  was  wrong;  for  I  know  it  is  a  point  of  honour,  as 

far  as  possible,  among  the  unorthodox  to  believe  one  another  without 

question ;  but  I  am  a  plain  Christian  layman :  so,  as  Davidson   calls 

Paurs  opinions  in  question,  I  returned  the  compliment*    He  promises 

ns  that  when  the  critic's  work  is  done,  wc  shall  have  '  a  picture  of  such 

a  person  as  the  world  never  before  saw.'  If  these  volumes  contain  what 

an  artist  would  call  '  studies '  of  the  central  figure  in  the  picture  of 

the  Lightof  the  World  by  members  of  the  English  school  of  criticism,  it 

will  be  indeed  such  a  one  as  the  world  never  before  saw ;  and,  I  will 

venture  to  say,  will  never  wish  to  see  again.   I  just  pictured  our  friend 

whose  enthusiasm  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  afforded  you  such 

groond  for  banter  when  we  last  met.    What  would  he  do,  good  man, 

with   such  a  Christ?    Davidson  speaks  of  'colours  more   or   kss 

distinct,'  (our  friend  would  find  them  less  distinct  I  fancy,)  in  this 

picture  'of  the  Christ  that  is  to  be.'    He  sits  down  to  compose  a 

discourse  against  that  season  comes,  wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is 

celebrated.    He  turns  to  St.  Matthew,  and  finds  written  across  the  first 

two  chapters  '  mythical  and  legendary ;  '—Mark  '  does  not  introduce  it, 

(the  account  of  Christ's  birth,)  into  the  evangelical  history,  because  he 

was  probably  desirous  that  it  should  not  becomeadistinctiveor  prominent 

part  of  it,  to  the  detriment  of  Christian  peace  ! '    As  our  friend  is  very 

wishful  to  have  a  peaceful  Christmas,  he  omits  all  reference  to  it,  simply 

saying  to  the  advanced  members  of  his  fiock,  in  Dr.  Davidson's  words, 

'The  BUpemataral  conception  is  the  legendary  symbol  of  a  spiritual 

nature  superior  to  the  characteristic  type  of  humanity.'  What !  would 

it  be  correct  to  speak  of  the  supernatural  conception  of  Homer  P  Is  this 

all  that  is  meant  by  the  myth  in  Matthew  and  Luke  P   The  troubles  I 

imagined  for  our  friend  are  not  ended.    People  will  die,  I  mean  really. 
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not  ideally;  and,  in  some  places,  their  deaths  are  still  'improYed.'  It 
will  be,  perhaps,  oar  friend's  duty  to  do  this,  and  he  chooses  the  account 
of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  His  congregation  are  astonished, 
instead  of  the  usual  consolatory  words,  to  hear, — *  Perhaps  these  parti- 
culars of  the  transaction  are  capable  of  an  explanation  consistent  with 
the  reality  of  the  facts  described.  Some  will  urge  this  argument, — At 
least,  as  much  and  as  good  evidence  must  be  brought  before  we  can  accept 
a  miracle,  as  is  demanded  for  the  acceptance  of  an  ordinary  fact ;  but 
the  Gospels  contradict  themselves  or  each  other  on  very  ordinal  y 
matters :  hence  their  testimony  is  excluded  for  things  extraordinary.' 
'  We  used  to  think  that  Jesus  really  did  say,  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life,'  the  people  would  mutter ;  *but  it  seems  this  is  a  mistake.'  'And 
do  not  wonder,'  he  would  continue,  'that  I  speak  so  doubtfully  to  you  of  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus ;  for  "  Christianity  does  not  fall  with  the  denial 
of  the  resurrection,"'  (though  Paul  said  it  did.) '  Ordinary  principles  of 
interpretation  applied  to  the  chapter,  (in  which  Luke  records  the 
resurrection,)  fail  to  bring  out  any  definite  knowledge  of  its  contents. 
Conservative  critics  will  hesitate  to  forsake  the  old  faith  of  the  Church ; 

but  others,  more  speculative,  but  not  less  honest,  will  resolve  the 

fact  into  a  spiritual  resurrection,  having  the  souls  of  the  disciples  for  its 
theatre.  They  will  attribute  visions  of  Jesus  to  popular  imagination. 
"The  Word  assumed  a  ligVt,  immaterial  envelope,  which  He  laid  aside 
when  He  returned  to  the  bjsom  of  the  Father.  Floating  about  as  a  being 
already  glorified,  He  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene.  He  appeared,  but  the 
appearances  were  not  those  of  an  earthly  body  reanimated.  The 
description  "  of  Christ  risen  "  is  therefore  unhistorical."  Finally,  my 
dear  brethren,  "  should  we  view  the  resurrection  as  the  evangelists  did, 
the  narratives  must  be  taken  in  their  plain  and  literal  sense.  But  if 
philosophy  and  science  suggest  the  rejection  of  oriental  conceptions, 
the  growth  of  ideas  from  small  beginnings  and  the  transforming  power 
of  tradition,  the  resurrection  will  present  a  different  aspect."  Tou  will 
therefore  sorrow  as  thos^^ho  have  no  hope ;  for  I  really  cannot  tell  you 
what  became  of  Christ.  "  A  temporary  suspension  of  animation,  or 
any  expedient  which  denies  actual  death,  is  an  arbitrary  assumption." 
All  I  can  tell  you  is  that 

"  He  is  dead ;  far  hence  he  lies, 
In  the  lorn  Syrian  town ; 
And  on  His  grave  with  shining  eyed 
The  Syrian  stars  look  down."  * 

Will  our  friend  pronounce  the  benediction  in  the  name  of  a  '  docetic ' 
Christ? 

"But  it  will  not  affect  preachers  only.  What  am  I  to  do  at 
family  prayers,  when  I  come  to  St.  Matthew's  unhistorical  portions  P 
Am  I  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  reading  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand,  and  warn  my  children  and  servants  of  the  mythical 
haze  that  surrounds  the  Master  P  Who  is  to  tell,  by  the  by,  what  is 
historical  and  what  not  P  We  have  no  true  history  anywhere ;  and,  if 
the  New  Testament  is  what  our  critic  tells  us,  I,  for  one,  refuse  to  bo 
comforted  with  any  Johannine  Gospel.  I  used  to  believe,  that,  in 
Christ,  I  had  a  High  Priest  who  exercised  an  '  unchangeable  priesthood 
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after  the  power  of  an  endless  life.'  Bat  Dr.  Davidson  tells  me,  that 
'  the  oontmued  efficacy  of  Christ's  priesthood  in  heaven  is  an  nnpauline 
sentiment,  which  cannot  be  acoepted  as  correct.'  And  now,  what  kind 
of  a  Ohnst  is  this  ?  He  had  a  mind,  it  apx>ear8,  superior  to  the  ordin- 
vaj  characteristics  of  humanity,  He  did  many  thiogs  behind  a  vciy 
thick  haze,  which  is  often  impenetrable ;  and  so  we  may  have  edition 
after  edition '  of  the  unknown  life  of  Christ.'  He  died,  but  we  don't  know 
whether  He  rose  again.  So,  perhaps.  He  was  a  deceiver,  and  did  say 
He  would  rise  again ;  only,  we  can't  tell.  Talk  of  our  old  (Edipns 
and  the  Sphinx — his  was  child's  play :  for  he  did  get  to  know  some  way 
when  he  guessed  right ;  but  wc  may  guess  for  ever,  and  never  know 
whether  we  have  solved  the  riddle ;  and  the  old  tormenting  question 
comes  back, '  Is  it  worth  while  trying  to  guess  it  P '  I  think  your  friend 
must  have  been  reading  Whately's  '  Hints  to  Transcendentalists : ' — 
'  Take  pains,  under  colour  of  advocating  the  existing  faith,  to  represent 
it  in  so  absurd  a  light,  that  none  but  the  vei7  weak  can  hold  it  in 
the  literal  sense,  and  that^  as  men's  minds  enlarge,  they  will  take  it  in 
a  philosophical  and  figurative  sense.'  But  I  warn  you  that  the  EDglish 
mind  is  too  little  idealistic.  Wc  shall  either  believe  or  disbelieve.  We 
cannot  be  dishonest  enough  to  talk  of  Pet^r  and  Paul  with  one  breath,  and 
put  their  lives  on  the  basis  of  unhistorical  and  mythical  books,  written 
with  a  manifest  purpose, — ^in  other  words,  garbled  and  falsified " 

Thus,  to  a  great  length,  does  B —  rave.  But  know,  my  friend, 
that  your  days  are  numbered;  criticism  is  enveloping  you  in  one 
common  overthrow  with  pundits  and  wondermongers  and  fetish* 
men.  We  have  found  the  solvent,  and  can,  almost  with  absolute 
certainty,  decide  what  passages  are  myths,  and  what  myths  mean. 
But  you  must  allow,  in  the  words  of  the  article  I  have  already  quoted, 
that  **  your  sacred  texts  are  obscure,  apocryphal,  incomplete,  contra* 
dictory.  They  afford  no  more  certain  foundation  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  superiority  of  one  religion  over  another  does  not 
arise  from  its  supernatural  origin,  but  its  degree  of  metaphysical  or 
moral  strength.  Theology  must  either  answer  at  once  to  the  preten- 
sions of  the  new  science,  or  else  give  place  to  them."  Religion  will 
soon  cease  to  be  a  thing  of  one  Book,  or  of  any  book.  It  will  no  longer 
be  considered  as  the  result  of  one  Revelation ;  but,  gathering  that  from 
eveiy  belief  that  commends  itself  to  our  moral  sense,  it  will  be  seen 
to  owe  as  much  to  the  Greek  as  to  the  Jew ;  to  the  Hindoo. .. 

[Note  hy  friend.  It  is  needless  to  copy  the  rest ;  but  the  answer  to 
the  whole  is  this :  Higher  or  subjective  criticism  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  assertion  and  conjecture.  It  is  true  that  in  Dr.  Davidson 
there  is  much  erudition,  learning,  and  industry.  It  is  not  quite  an 
original  remark  to  make,  bat  I  hazard  it  again :  if  we  put  a  swif  b 
runner  on  a  good  road,  and  turn  his  face  the  wrong  way  about,  the 
swifter  and  longer  he  runs,  the  further  he  will  be  from  the  goal.  It  is 
true  that  I  should  be  in  a  pitiable  state,  as  my  friend  B —  sees 
clearly  enough,  had  I  only  an  expurgated  Testament  to  preach  from ; 
but,  lutving  once  started  on  this  career  of  emendation,  I  should  not 
stop  with  the  New  Testament.  The  same  principles  would  destroy  the 
authenticity  of  erery  book  written  in  a  learned  tongue  that  is  found  on 
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my  shelves.  And  not  only  so,  but  give  me  a  little  time,  and  I  conld 
prove  most  of  Macaulay's  Essays — they  happen  to  be  lying  on  my  table 
— ^forgeries  of  the  same  kind  as  those  admitted  into  the  Canon.  I 
take  one — say,  that  on  Milton — to  be  undoubtedly  genuine ;  and  declare, 
that  the  author  of  paragraphs  "  overloaded  with  gaudy  and  ungraceful 
ornament "  could  not  be  the  writer  of  a  chaste  and  elegant  essay  like 
that  on  Addison.  If  it  were  said,  time  could  effect  this  change,  I 
should  answer,  it  might  have  done,  and  we  should  have  admitted  the 
plea  to  some  extent ;  but  we  see  the  cautious  and  wily  forger  insin- 
uating this  defence  in  certain  passages  of  the  so-called  Macaulay  Essay 
on  the  diary  and  writings  of  Madame  D*Arblay.  Here  he  puts 
together,  from  novels  attributed  to  her,  though  confessedly  published 
without  any  author's  name  at  first,  passages  that  the  merest  tyro  iu 
ciiticism  can  see  never  proceeded  from  the  same  hand.  This  fore- 
stalling of  criticism  points  out  the  conscious  imitator.  The  first  vol- 
ume, as  fax  as  the  Essay  on  Lord  Bacon,  I  would  allow  to  stand  as 
genuine,  "  on  the  whole,"  with  some  interpolations ;  but  the  second 
volume  I  condemn — on  these  grounds  among  others :  First,  the  author, 
in  his  preface,  speaks  of  this  "  volume ;  "  and  to  suppose  he  meant  more 
than  one,  is  an  insult  upon  common  sense.  Second,  the  imitation 
of  one  by  the  other  is  evident :  the  first  volume  deals  with  William  Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chatham ;  and  the  second,  after  a  professed  interval  of  ten 
years,  pretends  to  be  its  continuation.  What  is  still  more  suspicious,  wo 
find  a  paragraph  appended,  evidently  by  a  later  hand,  to  the  Essay 
on  Walpole's  "  Letters,''  stating  that  at "  no  remote  time  the  subject  of 
the  change  in  the  then  political  world  would  be  resumed."  It  is  accord- 
ingly resumed.  The  arrangement  of  the  two  volumes  displays 
designed  parallelism.  Milton,  the  Puritan,  having  borne  no  insignifi- 
cant part  in  his  country's  politics,  retires  into  obscurity ;  Temple,  the 
reputed  atheist,  who  is  made,  however,  to  be  returned  by  clergymen  as  a 
member  for  the  university,  also  shuts  himself  up  from  state  affairs. 
So,  too,  Machiavelli  and  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State  present 
evident  points  of  likeness,  that  could  only  have  arisen  from  determined 
imitation.  In  fact,  the  writer  of  the  later  articles  is  evidently  a 
close  student  of  "  The  Prince; "  and  it  is  to  advance  crafty  plans,  that, 
palming  upon  the  supposed  Macaulay  his  opinions, — a  dexterous 
reference  to  English  policy  in  the  East  strengthening  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  brilliant  essayist's  authorship,— he  advocates  the  endowment 
of  Hinduism,  Roman  Catholicism,  in  a  word,  anything  or  nothing  that 
the  majority  may  think  fit  to  desire. 

On  the  authenticity  of  the  Ephesians,  Davidson  says,  "  The  mode  of 
writing  and  style  are  perceptibly  inferior  to  Paul's.    There  is  a  fulness 

of  expression  which  partakes  of  the  verbose  and  redundant The 

comparison  of  the  Christian  to  a  soldier,  and  the  different  parts  of  his 
armour  to  various  graces  or  gifts,  is  spun  out  iu  rhetorical  fashion,  and 
boars  no  Pauline  stamp.  It  appears  to  be  developed  out  of  2  Cor.  x,  3, 
4,  where  the  theme  is  briefly  touched  without  a  tasteless  or  tedious 
descent  into  particulars."  Now  apply  this  to  the  so-called  Essays  of 
Macaulay.  In  the  genuine  Milton  Essay,  I  read,  ''  And  we  think  that 
there  is  no  more  certain  indication  of  a  weak  and  ill-regulated  intelleot 
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tbazL  that  propensitj  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  will  yenture 
to  chriBten  BoBwelliam.*'  Bat  in  the  Essaj  on  Johnson,  with  many 
glaring  contradictions  of  the  gennine  Macaolayan  afflatos, — such  aa 
"  Boawell  ia  the  first  of  biographers.  He  has  no  second," — his  Boswell- 
ism  is  expanded  into  four  colamns  of  description  of  a  person  who,  if  St. 
Paal  had  described  him,  would  have  been  written  down  mythical.  In 
the  first  Edsay  on  William  Pitt  we  find  the  "  luea  Boswelliawi " 
mentioned,  expanded  in  a  medical  fashion ;  and  the  interpolator  or 
imitator  speaks  of  "  a  patient  far  gone  in  this  distemper."  This  is 
nn-3iacaulayan.  Again,  compare  the  passage  in  the  Essay  on  Milton, 
beginning,  *'  We  are  not  mach  in  the  habit  of  idolizing  either  the  living 
or  the  dead,"  with  that  in  the  Essay  on  Addison  commencing,  "  We 
trust,  however,  that  this  feeling  will  not  betray  as  into  that  abject 
idolatry,  which  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  reprehend  in  others." 

And  certainly,  if  Dr.  Davidson's  reasoning  does  away  with  the 
authenticity  of  the  Ephesians,  it  will  in  some  cases  d'j  away  with  the 
authenticity  of  portions  of  the  so-called  Macanlay's  Essajs,  and  in 
others  sweep  away  a  whole  review.  Orthodox  Christia'^s  are  startled 
when  they  are  told  that  the  Apocalypse  contains  the  Jewish  legend  of 
Kero's  return  as  Antichrist ;  but  what  will  they  say,  if  we  assure  them 
that  in  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Olive  they  have  incorporated  the  story  of 
Aladdin  and  his  wonderful  lamp  P  "  Vaults  piled  with  gold  and  jewels, 
thrown  open  to  him  alone,"  writes  the  pseudo-essayist.  K  it  be  said, 
this  is  t^ken  from  Olive's  own  letters,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  it  shows 
how  uncritical  a  mind  the  pseudo-Macaulay  possessed,  to  allow  clever 
forgeries  to  be  palmed  upon  him,  containing,  as  every  child  could  see, 
his  nursery  stories  in  another  dress.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  not 
credible.  Why  ?  Because  the  following  parallel  can  be  run  between 
Peter's  actions,  as  recorded  in  them,  and  Paul's.  "  Peter  begins  his  active 
ministry  by  healing  a  cripple  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth  ;  Paul 
performs  his  first  act  of  healing  upon  a  cripple  who  had  never  walked. 
As  the  shadow  of  Peter  is  supposed  to  work  miraculous  cures,  so 
handkerchiefs  and  aprons  belonging  to  Paul  possess  a  magical  efficacy. 
Peter  and  his  companions  expel  demons;  so  does  Paul  at  Ephesus 

Philippi,  and  elsewhere Peter  has  worship  offered  him  by  Oomelius ; 

the  people  at  Lystra  are  on  the  point  of  sacrificing  to  Paul.  The  bar- 
barous inhabitants  of  Malta  call  the  latter  a  god There  is  nothing 

improbable  in  the  idea  that  the  author  took  his  facts  in  part  from 
existing  sources.  But  it  is  highly  improbable  that  these  sources  had 
the  coincidences  in  question.  They  indicate  purpose,  and  can  scarcely 
have  been  accidental  or  providential.... The  historical  cycles  of  Provi- 
deoce  are  on  a  larger  scale  :  they  are  also  occupied  with  great  classes 
of  events  rather  than  individual  acts.    It  seems  to  us  that  Peter's  acts 

were  the  originals  of  Paul's And  Peter's  deeds  were  taken  from  a 

source  which  had  its  roots  in  the  idea  that  the  signs  of  apostleship 
must  be  agreeable  to  accepted  precedents,  or  those  of  the  Old-Testament 
prophets."  The  Acts  are  an  historical  romance.  Well,  let  us  be  thank- 
ful ;  the  "  higher  criticism "  destroys  our  Evangelists,  but  it  gives  us 
capital  novelists.  I  once  imagined  that  the  "  great  unknown  "  Scott 
stood  in  the  first  rank ;  I  am  mit  taken.  The  "  great  unknown  "  historical 
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romance- writers  were  early  Ghristiana ;  and  they  preserved  the  nnities 
80  well,  that  everybody  thonglit  they  wrote  histoiy,  pare  and  Bimple. 
Poor  infatuated  Paley  reasoned  on  it,  as  if  it  were  fact  and  not  fiction. 
Sad,  indeed,  is  the  fate  of  onr  forefathers;  they  died  without 
this  light :  but  more  monmfol  is  the  fate  of  onr  children ;  for  they 
will  have  nothing  to  read  that  is  historical.  Everything  is  mjth. 
Look  at  that  well-bonnd  Macaolay :  it  is  full  of  myth.  Let  me  read 
you  a  paragraph ;  it  is  from  the  first  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
**  If  there  was  any  man  with  whom  Walpole  could  have  consented  to 

make  a  partition  of  power,  that  man  was  Lord  Townshend They 

had  been  friends  from  childhood.  They  had  been  schoolfellows  at 
Eton.  They  were  country  neighbours  in  Norfolk.  They  had  been  in 
office  together  under  Godolphin.  They  had  gone  into  opposition  together 
when  Harley  rose  to  power.  They  had  been  persecuted  by  the  same 
House  of  Commons.  They  had,  after  the  death  of  Anne,  been  recalled 
together  to  office.  They  had  again  been  driven  out  by  Sunderland, 
and  again  come  back  together  when  the  influence  of  Sunderland  had 
declined.  Their  opinions  on  public  affairs  almost  always  coincided. 
They  were  both  men  of  frank,  generous,  and  compassionate  natures." 

Li  Dr.  Davidson's  words,  I  say, "  This  parallelism  is  remarkable.  Can 
it  represent  authentic  history  P  Can  it  be  a  traditional  type  which  the 
writer  followed  P  "  Take  the  same  supposed  writer's  Essay  on  Clive, 
and  there  you  have  a  long  parallel  run  between  the  (fabled)  successors 
of  Theodosius  and  the  successors  of  Aurun^zebe.  Henceforward 
the  historical  student  may  abandon  all  that  difficult  tract  of  research 
to  the  mythologers.  Indeed,  a  little  study  of  this  Essay  would  show 
it  to  be  full  of  legends ;  and  the  hero  "  is  surrounded  by  a  mythical 
haze  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  pene- 
trate." Such  are  the  stories  of  the  hero's  wonderful  and  stormy  youth, 
his  attempts  at  self-destruction,  his  leading  a  small  iroop,  himself  an 
ex-clerk,  officered  by  raw  fellow-clerks,  against  a  fortified  town,  his  dis- 
persing, in  a  thunder-storm,  an  army  that  offered  no  opposition  at  one 
time,  came  to  be  slaughtered  at  another,  and  then  returned  in  irresistible 
force,  only  to  be  scattered  like  chaff.  Having  by  its  aid  made  a  great 
portion  of  history  legendary,  the  Essay  becomes  legendary  in  its  turn. 
Had  I  time,  I  could  by  internal  evidence,  such  as  the  elder  Clive's  dis- 
belief of  his  son's  success,  the  marvellous  air  that  pervades  the  whole, 
not  to  mention  the  influence  of  that  apocryphal  book,  "  The  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments,"  resolve  the  whole  into  a  mythical  account  of 
the  struggles  of  the  English  and  French  in  India;  written  by  a  con- 
ciliatory historian,  I  mean  romancer,  to  soothe  the  mind  of  the 
French  nation,  about  the  time  of  its  alliance  under  Napoleon  III.  with 
the  English.  This  view  would  be  supplemented  by  the  parallel  between 
the  Essays  on  Clive  and  Hastings ;  and  at  the  ccnclusion  of  my  task 
no  one  could  read  Macaulay's  Essays  as  genuine  productions,  unless 
he  would  do  as  much  for  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

Here  is  the  consolation,  and  the  cure,  of  this  criticism.  Like  a  fierce 
flame  it  enwraps  everything,  but  it  consumes  very  little.  It  is  fed  on 
hay,  straw,  and  stubble.  If  we  are  to  accept  its  findings,  and  apply  them 
impartially,  authentic  works  will  vanish  away.    No  one  will  know  any- 
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thiDg  to  be  what  it  professes  to  be.  We  must  end  in  universal  scep- 
ticism ;  and  it  is  to  that  conclusion  that  this  hypercriticism  is  tending. 
Its  two  main  pillars  are  the  arguments  from  the  silence  of  ancient 
writers, — whose  authenticity  one  takes  for  granted  and  denies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances, — and  from  our  own  ignorance,  which  furnishes 
a  sufficiently  broad,  unstable,  and  treacherous  foundation  for  any  and 
all  of  the  unprofitable  "  works  of  darkness."  When  the  Bible  is  attacked, 
I  feel  that  every  stone  taken  from  this  Shrine, — where  myriadsof  worship- 
pers have  bowed  before  the  true  God,  and  Jeaus  Christ  whom  He  hath 
sent, — is  abstracted  from  it  to  be  piled  upon  that  dread  mausoleum  that 
entombs  all  the  best  hopes  of  mankind.  But  as  for  Dr.  Davidson  and 
hi4  compeers,  their  work  is  its  own  remedy.  The  poison  is  given  in  too 
large  a  dose.    It  will  be  rejected  with  aversion.] 

r.  E.  T. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  BRITISH  COAL-MEASURES  • 

SsYEBAL  of  the  principal  coal-fields  of  the  central  counties  of  Eng- 
land are  not  to  be  regarded  as  independent,  or  self-contained,  tracts  of 
coal-bearing  strata,  but  are  in  reality  the  uncovered  portions  of  a 
formerly  continuous  sheet  of  these  rocks,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
now  overspread  by  formations  of  more  recent  age.  To  the  reader  who 
is  not  thoroughly  versed  in  the  physical  geology  of  our  island,  the 
general  arrangement  of  these  various  formations  may  be  rendered 
more  intelligible  by  regarding  for  a  moment  the  coal-fields  as  islands 
rising  trom  a  sea  of  the  newer  strata.  Like  most  similitudes,  however, 
this  one  does  not  bear  to  be  carried  too  far ;  for,  while  all  land- surfaces, 
islands  as  well  as  continents,  are  connected  under  the  ocean,  some 
of  our  coal- tracts,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  sho^r,  were  originally  dis- 
severed from  others  by  intervening  barriers  of  Siluro- Cambrian  lands. 

The  determination  of  the  qaestion  regarding  the  nature  and  age  of 
the  strata  which  underlie  those  wide  undulating  tracts  of  red  marls, 
sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  which  go  to  form  the  Triassic  and  Per- 
mian formations  of  the  central  counties,  as  also  the  Liassic,  Oolitic, 
and  Cretaceous  groups  of  the  eastern  and  southern  counties,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  problems  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  geologist 
to  solve.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  compound  problem,  embracing  several 
questions  concerning  the  physical  geography  of  our  island  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  the  formation  of  the  coal-measures  f  themselves.  It  was 
once  supposed  that  all  the  formations  from  the  coal-measures  upwards 
succeeded  each  other  with  sach  regularity  and  persistency,  that  when- 
ever one  group  was  found  at  the  surface,  all  the  earlier  groups  were 
certain  to  occur  beneath.  More  recent  observations,  however,  have 
tended  to  dispel  this  illusion,  and  to  show  that  the  carboniferous  rocks 
have  been  deposited  over  certain  ever-widening  depressions,  more  or 

•  From  the  **  Qnartcrly  Joamal  of  Science." 

t  The  term  "coal-measures"  is  that  generally  used  to  denote  the  upper  carboni- 
ferous rocks  which  contain  the  principal  beds  of  coal  in  England;  they  consist  prin- 
ctpally  of  shales,  clays,  and  sandstones  of  various  kinds  formed  in  the  sea. 
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less  bounded  by  tracts  of  land  wbioh  nerer  were  sabmerged  daring  the 
whole  period ;  and  that  as  regards  the  carboniferoos  groups  themselves, 
and  those  which  succeed  them,  they  are  to  be  regarded  no<  as  a  series 
of  heterogeneous  strata  deposited  without  plan,  in  some  places  more 
thickly  than  in  others,  without  the  possibility  of  determining  where 
the  thickness  may  be  greater  or  less,  but  as  a  series  of  wedge-shaped 
layers  lying  one  over  the  other  along  certain  well-determined  bearings 
of  the  compass.  These  conclusions  lead  us  to  note  some  remarkable 
coincidences  in  the  physical  geology  of  Qreat  Britain,  upon  which  we 
shall  touch  at  the  conclusion  of  this  paper. 
The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  four  heads : — 

I.— THE  NATURE  OF  THE  FLOOR  AND  ORIGINAL  MARGIN  OF  THE 
CARBONIFEROUS  STRATA. 

The  rocks  which  precede  in  point  of  time  the  Carboniferous  are 
referable  to  three  great  systems, — the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  Devo- 
nian ;  and  it  would  seem  that  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  last-named 
periods  in  the  north  of  England  and  Wales,  the  rocks  were  upheaved 
into  islands,  or  it  may  be  into  land  which  was  continuous  over  the 
present  bed  of  the  Irish  Sea,  extending  into  Ireland  and  the  Atlantic. 
The  unconformable  position  in  which  the  beds  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
rest  on  the  Silurian  formations  in  these  parts,  conclusively  proves  the 
date  of  these  great  movements.  In  South  Wales,  however,  the  Car- 
boniferous beds  succeed  the  Devonian  in  a  nearly  regular  sequence, 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  same  amount  of  disturb- 
ance and  denudation  as  in  the  north.  The  result  is,  that  in  the  north 
of  England  and  Wales  the  floor  of  the  Carboniferous  beds  is  formed  for 
the  most  part  of  Cambro-Silurian  rocks ;  in  the  south,  of  Devonian. 

If  we  extend  our  inquiries  into  the  central  and  eastern  counties  of 
England,  we  pass  into  a  region  where  actual  observation  has,  for  the 
most  part,  to  give  place  to  deduction.  The  points  where  the  pre-car- 
boniferous  rocks  are  brought  into  view  are  few  and  far  between ;  but 
by  observing  the  changes  which  the  coal-measures  undergo  on  ap- 
proaching these  landmarks,  (as  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  them,)  and 
endeavouring  to  find  the  connexion  of  these  points  with  each  other,  we 
have,  we  think,  sufficient  data  for  reasonable  conclusions  on  the  subject. 
Now  whenever  these  pre- carboniferous  rocks  show  themselves,  whether 
rising  from  beneath  the  coal-measures,  the  Triassic,  or  later  forma- 
tions, they  are  found  to  belong  either  to  the  Cambrian  or  Silurian 
systems,  never  to  the  Devonian ;  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the 
floor  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  over  this  area  is,  for  the  most  part, 
if  not  altogether,  composed  of  Cambro-Silurian  beds. 

Having  thus  determined  the  nature  of  the  floor  over  which  the  Car- 
boniferous strata  were  deposited*  let  us  now  endeavour  to  trace  the 
original  margin  of  the  coal-formation,  as  indicated  by  the  uprising  of 
the  older  rocks  at  various  points. 

The  most  conspicuous  uprising  of  these  beds  in  the  heart  of  England 
is  in  Chamwood  Forest,  Leicestershire.  The  Cambrian  rocks  are  here 
brought  up  on  the  east  of  the  coal-field  by  a  fault ;  but  this  only  hastens 
their  natural  appearance,  as  forming  the  original  margin  of  the  coal- 
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measures  in  that  direction.  There  are  eeyeral  other  spots  farther  to 
the  east,  where  bosses  of  trap,  apparently  of  the  age  of  the  Chamwood- 
Forest  rocks,  reach  the  surface  through  the  red  marls  of  the  Trias, 
indicating  the  total  absence  of  the  coal-measures.  Prom  these  points, 
if  we  trace  the  boundaries  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  midland  counties 
through  Warwickshire,  South  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Shrop- 
shire, into  North  Wales,  we  shall  find  frequent  evidences  of  the  proxim* 
ity  or  actual  appearance  of  a  ridge  or  barrier  of  land  which,  as  we 
believe,  formed  the  margin  of  the  Carboniferous  area  across  the  centre 
of  England.  Space  will  not  admit  of  detailed  reference  to  each  of  the 
spots  where  the  old  rocks  reach  the  surface.  Thej  occur  near  Ather- 
stone,  west  of  Birmingham,  and  at  the  Lickj-Bidge  north  of  Broms- 
grove.  In  these  spots  the  rocks  are  of  Oambro-Silurian  age.  In 
Shropshire,  however,  as  at  Bridgenorth,  the  Devonian  formation 
appears,  having  originallj  formed  in  some  places  the  msrgin  of  the 
Carboniferous  area.  The  Silurian  rocks,  however,  predominate,  and 
furnish  the  margin  at  Wellington,  Shrewsbury,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Severn  into  North  Wales,  The  spots  here  indicated  do  not  lie 
in  a  regularly-curved  line,  but  as  it  were  in  a  series  of  promontories 
jutting  northward  from  the  mainland,  which  we  may  call  **  The  Bar- 
rier." The  northern  margin  appears  to  have  been  irregular  in  out- 
line, frequently  indented  with  bays,  in  which  tracts  of  coal-measures 
were  formed,  such  as  the  coal-fields  of  the  Forest  of  Wyre  and  of  War- 
wickshire. In  some  places  only  the  very  uppermost  beds  were  formed, 
the  land  not  having  been  submerged  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
period. 

The  southern  margin  of  the  barrier  can  only  be  very  roughly  deter- 
mined. The  northern  limits  of  the  great  coal- tract  of  South  Wales 
must  have  extended  far  beyond  its  present  bounds,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  in  a  lesser  degree  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  and 
Somersetshire.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
slaty  region  of  South  Wales  was  once  covered  by  beds  of  coal,  and  that 
along  the  vaUey  of  the  Severn  the  barrier  was  extremely  narrow  at 
the  dose  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  Mr.  Godwin- Austen  has  shown 
the  probability  that  a  band  of  coal-measures  originally  stretched  across 
the  south  of  England  from  Somersetshire  into  France  and  Belgium. 
That  this  band  did  not  stretch  far  to  the  north  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames  there  is  reason  for  concluding,  from  the  results  of  the  boring 
experiments  at  Harwich.  Here  cleaved  slaty  rock  of  Silurian  or  Cam- 
brian age  was  reached  beneath  the  Cretaceous  beds,  without  a  trace  of 
the  intervening  formations.  We  may  well  believe  that  this  slaty  rock 
forms  but  a  part  of  the  tract  of  ancient  land  which  stretches  under  the 
eastern  counties,  and  of  which  the  rocks  of  Chamwood  Forest  formed 
the  margin  towards  the  north-west. 

From  the  above  observations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coal-measures  of 
England  formed  originally  two  separate  areas,  one  lying  to  the  north, 
the  other  to  the  south,  of  the  Barrier.  These  have  subsequently  been 
broken  up  and  formed  into  separate  "  coal-fields,"  which  may  be  thus 
arranged; — 

Cwd-fields  North   of  ^  Banrier.^^oYih  Wales,  Forest  of  Wyr^ 
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North  Staflfordahire,  Soutli  Staffordaliire,  Warmckabire,  Leicestersliire, 
Derbyahire,  and  Yorksbire,  Northumberland,  Darham,  and  Cumber- 
land. 

CoiUfieldB  South  of  the  Barrier.— South  Wales,  Somersetshire, 
Forest  of  Dean,  and  supposed  band  along  the  Thames  valley. 

The  coal-fields  of  Ihi  central  valley  of  Scotland  were  probably  con- 
nected with  those  of  the  north  of  England,  round  the  eastern  coast. 

II.— THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CARBONIFEROUS  STRATA 
THEMSELVES. 

There  are  three  main  causes  tending  to  increase  or  lessen  the 
thickness  of  any  group  of  strata  at  special  points  of  its  area  during 
deposition.  First,  the  sediment  may  be  deposited  over  a  deep-sea  bed, 
or  a  shelving  shore ;  secondly,  the  sediment  deposited  may  be  near  or 
at  a  distance  from  the  source  of  supply ;  and  thirdly,  the  velocity  of  the 
current  may  be  great  or  small,  the  force  of  a  stream  of  water  in  motion 
being  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Observations  on  the  accumulated 
thickness  of  strata  or  groups  are  instructive,  as  tending  to  throw  light 
on  these  questions;  but  the  subject  regarded  in  this  light  has  not 
received  its  due  share  of  attention.  Glassifjing  the  strata  which  com- 
pose the  Carboniferous  group  into  Calcareous  and  Sedimentary,*  and 
confining  our  attention  to  the  latter,  we  can  compare  the  relative 
thickness  of  these  beds  with  their  representatives  in  various  pai-ts  of 
the  country,  and  in  so  doing  arrive  at  some  very  interesting  results ; 
for  we  find  the  thickness  changing  according  to  a  definite  plan  or 
arrangement.  On  the  north  side  of  the  barrier  we  find  a  constant 
diminution  in  the  vertical  thickness  of  the  group  on  proceeding  from 
north  to  south ;  while  on  the  south  side  of  the  barrier  the  decrease 
takes  place  from  west  to  east,  showing  a  change  of  physical  conditions, 
and  the  marked  influence  which  this  dividing  ridge  has  exerted  upon 
the  distribution  of  the  sedimentary  materials-f  Supposing  the  velocity 
.  of  the  currents  which  have  transported  the  sand  and  clajs  of  the  coal- 
measures  to  have  been  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  barrier,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  thinning  of  the  beds  arises  from  the  two  first  causes 
above  stated  ;  namely,  the  approach  to  a  shelving  shore,  and  the  dimin- 
ishing supply  of  sediment  as  the  distance  from  the  sources  of  supply 
increases.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  north  of  the  barrier  the 
source  of  supply  lay  to  the  north,  and  south  of  the  barrier  the 
source  lay  to  the  westward.  These  sources  must  have  been  lands 
traversed  by  rivers,  bringing  down  sand  and  mud  which  the  currents 
of  the  sea  took  up  and  distributed  over  the  ocean  bed. 

As  illustrations  of  the  thinning  away  of  the  beds  on  either  side  of 
the  barrier,  from  north  to  south  in  one  case,  and  from  west  to  east  in 
the  other,  let  us  take  the  following  from  districts   lying  in  nearly 

*  That  ia,  limestone,  on  the  one  hand,  and  saadstones,  clays,  shales,  &c.,  on  the 
other. 

t  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  onr  readers  admit  that  the  sedimentary  ttrata  have 
been  deposited  from  sands,  mud,  &c.,  held  in  sospension  by  the  sea  and  carried  by 
eorrents. 
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direct  lines  in.  each  cue,  wluch  haye  been  Tery  carefolly  measured 
during  the  pFogreas  of  the  Geological  Suryej. 


NORTH  OF  THS  BABfilSB. 


Lancasliire. 
Feet. 

North  StaffoHshira 
Feet. 

Leieestershire. 
Feet 

Upper  Coal-measures 

Middle 

Lower 

Millstooe  Grit  

Toredalebedi   

...     2.000 
...     8,500 
...     1,800 
..     8,500 
...     S.OOO 

1,0001 
4,000  J 
1,000 
50O 
2,800 

2,000 

1,000 
50 
50 

12,800 

8,800 

8,100 

SOUTH  OF 

THS 

BABBIXB. 

Gil 

Coal-meafnres 

unorganshire. 
Feet. 
11,650 
880 

Forest  of  Dean, 

Feet. 
2,765 

Millstone  Grit 

455 

11,980 


8,220 


From  the  above  examples  it  will  be  obsenred  that  between  Lanca- 
shire  and  Leicestershire  there  is  a  falling  off,  in  a  distance  of  about 
seventy  miles,  of  abont  ten  thousand  feet  of  strata,  and  between  Qla- 
morganshire  and  Gloacestershire,  in  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  a 
falling  off  of  about  eight  thousand  feet.  Similar  results  might  be 
obtained  by  comparisons  along  parallel  lines  of  country. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked,  **  What  does  this  prove  ?  '*  The 
answer,  we  think,  is  plain ;  it  proves  the  gradual  dying  out  of  the  coal- 
formation  towards  the  eastern  counties,  and  affords  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  even  if  there  had  existed  no  barrier  of  land  in  this  part  of 
England,  the  formation  would  have  failed  to  extend  itself  under  the 
Cretaceous  districts.  The  barrier  has,  however,  formed  the  termination 
of  the  northern  coal-area  towards  the  south-east,  as  well  as  of  the 
southern  coal-area  towards  the  north-east,  in  both  instances  more 
abmptly  than  would  have  resulted  from  the  mere  thinning  out  of  the 
beds.* 

III.— THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FORMATIONS  OVERLYING  THE 
CARBONIFEROUS. 

We  now  approach  the  third  topic  of  our  inquiry,  and  in  doing  so 
shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  Permian,  Triassic,t  and  Jurassic  X  forma- 
tiaiis.    The  lowest  member  of  the  Permian  formation  (the  Boihe-todt^ 

*  We  may  again  refer  to  the  Hanrich  boring,  which,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  cor- 
roborates the  above  inferences. 

t  TrioMtie — eomprehending  new  red  sandstone  and  marL 
%  JurMMnc—\ho9it  of  the  lias  and  oolite. 
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liegende)  is  extremely  variable,  and  seemB  to  have  been  deposited  in  a 
depression  formed  in  the  Carboniferous  beds  of  which  Waxwickshire 
may  be  considered  the  centre.  Here  it  reaches  a  thickness  of  two 
thousand  feet,  and  thins  away  from  this  centre  in  every  direction.  The 
upper  member,  or  magnesian  limestone,  is  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  the  north-east  of  England.  Goal  may  be  considered  as  within 
workable  reach  whenever  it  occurs  under  the  Permian  formation,  pro- 
vided this  latter  forms  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  depth  will 
not  exceed  one  thousand  yards. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  consider  the  distribution  of  the  form- 
ations which  succeed  the  Permian,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
regularity  of  the  plan  upon  which  they  have  been  formed.  We  have 
already  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  Carboniferous  strata  increase  and 
decrease  in  certain  directions.  Now,  it  has  been  found,  on  comparing 
a  series  of  carefully- measured  sections,  and  tracing  the  subdivisions  of 
the  Triassic  group,  that  they  undergo  a  like  decrease  in  thickness  from 
the  north-west  towards  the  south-east  of  England,  so  that  a  series  of 
lines,  each  representing  a  certain  thickness  of  beds  wherever  drawn, 
would  be  found  to  cross  the  country  obliquely  from  south-west  to 
north-east.  The  Trias  attains  its  greatest  vertical  development  in 
Lancashire,  and  from  this  gradually  thins  away  towards  Warwick- 
shire ;  so  that,  while  in  the  former  county  the  thickness  may  be  placed 
at  nearly  five  thousand  feet,  in  the  latter  it  is  only  six  hundred  where 
it  passes  below  the  Lias.  Here  we  lose  all  sight  of  it,  but,  judging  from 
analogy,  we  may  conclude  that  it  thins  out  altogether  somewhere 
about  the  line  of  the  chalk  escarpment ;  and  we  know  from  actual 
experiments  that  it  does  not  reach  the  sea  at  Harwich. 

By  a  series  of  similar  comparisons  we  find  that  the  Lias  undergoes  a 
similar  change  in  thickness,  dying  off  towards  the  south-east;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  succeeding  clayey  beds  of  the  Oolitic 
groups  prove  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Now  as  these  formations, 
owing  to  denudation,*  terminate  abruptly  in  the  direction  of  their 
maximum  of  thickness,  in  other  words,  towards  the  north-west,  we 
may  regard  them  as  a  series  of  great  wedges  lying  over  each  other  in 
succession,  with  their  thin  edges  directed  towards  the  south-east  coast, 
but  never  actually  reaching  so  far. 

IV.— THE  MUTUAL  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THESE  FORMATIONS,  AND 
THEIR  TEACHINGS. 

From  the  considerations  just  stated  it  will  be  apparent  that 
while  the  coal-formation  attained  its  greatest  development  in  the  north 
of  England,  the  formations  which  overlie  it  also  attained  their  greatest 
vertical  dimensions  in  nearly  the  same  direction ;  and  since  the  coal- 
measures  are  brought  to  the  surface  in  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  and 
North  Wales,  it  follows  that  the  elevating  forces  and  the  agencies  of 
denudation  have  acted  with  greatest  efftct  over  these  parts,  that  is 
to  say, — looking  at  the  hen^cial  results, — where  most  needed.     How 

^  "  BeDudation  "  is  a  term  used  to  express  the  sweepiog  away  by  tlie8ea,rivert,  &e.« 
of  portions  of  the  strata. 
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impenetrable  would  have  been  the  corering  which  once  overspread  the 
ooal-measares  of  the  nortb-weet  of  England,  may  be  judged  bj  esti* 
mating  the  thickness  of  the  strata  which,  we  may  infer,  formerly 
coYered  the  Lancashire  coal-field  to  a  depth  of  seven  thousand  feet, 
distribated  as  follows : — 

Peet. 

Jurassic  stnta 1,600 

Triauic      „     4,760 

Permian  „       660 

7,000 

This  enormons  amount  of  material  which  buried  the  precious 
deposits  of  mineral  fuel  has  been  swept  away,  and  the  north-western 
coal-fields  have  been  brought  to  light.  In  the  central  counties  little 
more  than  half  this  amount  needed  removal  in  order  to  disclose  the 
coal-fields  of  those  districts ;  further  east  the  amount  was  still  less* 
but  there  we  approach  the  margin  of  the  original  coal-tract  itself.  We 
arrive,  therefore,  at  this  conclusion,  that  Nature  put  forth  her  greatest 
efforts  when  there  was  work  to  be  done  for  a  certain  beneficial  end ;  in 
other  words,  the  utilization  of  the  mineral  fuel  which  had  been  stored 
up  for  ages  beforehand. 

Now  let  II s  for  a  moment  reverse  the  picture.  We  can  easily  con- 
ceive the  elevating  forces  which  have  upheaved  the  formations  towards 
the  north-west,  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  upheaved  the 
fonnations  from  the  south-east.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  no 
physical  cause  why  the  one  should  have  taken  place  in  preference  to 
the  other.  In  such  a  case  what  would  have  been  the  result  as  regards 
ourselves,  our  commerce,  our  position  as  a  nation  P  It  has  been  shown, 
with  a  certainty  only  short  of  demonstration,  that  there  is  no  coal 
under  the  eastern  counties,  and  that  the  coal  of  the  western  has  once 
been  placed  at  inaccessible  depths  by  enormous  accumulations  of  more 
recent  strata.  If,  therefore,  the  upheaval  and  denudation  had  taken 
place  from  the  south-east,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  coal-fields  of 
the  north-west  and  central  counties  would  have  remained  buried  at 
unapproachable  depths ;  and  in  the  east  of  England,  a  region  com- 
posed of  granitoid  or  slaty  rocks  would  have  been  brought  to  light ;  in 
a  word,  we  should  have  had  a  region  in  Suffolk  such  as  North  Wales, 
and  one  resembling  Cambridgeshire  in  Lancashire. 

But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  however  large  the 
areas  of  coal  which  Providence  has  placed  within  our  reach,  still  larger 
areas  are  concealed  from  view,  and  an  extent  of  coal- ground  equalling 
the  whole  of  that  now  remaining,  whether  at  the  surface  or  below  it, 
la5  been  entirely  swept  away.  If  we  compare  the  extent  of  the  ori- 
ginal ooal-formation  with  the  actual  coal-areas,  we  shall  be  struck  with 
tills  tMst.  Nature  in  this  case,  while  operating  for  the  future  benefit 
of  the  patient,  has  not  neglected  to  make  use  of  the  knife ;  but,  as  it 
is  better  for  a  patient  to  lose  a  limb  in  order  to  save  his  life,  so  we 
have  no  right  to  complain  if  our  present  extent  of  coal-surface  has 
been  aecured  at  the  sacrifice  of  even  a  large  part  of  the  original  area. 
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WHOM  DOES  THE  LORD  JESUS  MAKE  HIMSELF  ?• 

While  truth  is  as  a  rock,  error  is  restless  as  the  sea  and  variable 
as  the  wind.  The  one,  full-orbed,  shines  with  steady  light ;  the  other 
presents  ever-shifting  phases.  Some  who  in  these  days  impugn  the 
Divine  authority  of  our  holy  religion,  employ  tactics  totally  di£ferent 
from  those  used  by  their  predecessors  in  past  generations.  "  Crush  the 
wretch,"  was  the  impious  watchword  of  Voltaire  and  the  infidels  leagued 
with  him.  No  such  epithet  is  now  attached  to  the  Saviour,  by  many 
who  yet  deny  His  highest  claims.  They  are  willing  to  admit  His  sur- 
passing, illustrious,  symmetrical  virtue ;  yea,  they  are  even  careful  to 
laud  Him  as  one  of  the  "  finest  spirits  of  the  race."  While  they  take 
from  Him  the  "many  crowns,"  they  are  ready  to  weave  for  Him  a 
ohaplet  of  their  own.  They  will  not  allow  Him  to  be  our  Redeemer, 
the  King  of  kings,  the  only  Lord  God ;  yet  they  are  complaisant  and 
deferential  to  Him  as  a  very  paragon  of  excellence,  the  "  Pattern  Man." 
Again  is  the  Son  of  Man  betrayed  with  a  kiss. 

"  He  unites  in  himself  the  sublimest  precepts  and  Divinest  practices, 
thus  more  than  realizing  the  dream  of  prophets  and  sages ;  rises  free 
from  all  prejudice  of  his  age,  nation,  or  sect ;  gives  free  range  to  the 
spirit  of  God  in  his  breast ;  sets  aside  the  law  sacred  and  true,  honoured 
as  it  was,  its  forms,  its  sacrifice,  its  temple,  its  priests ;  puts  away  the 
doctors  of  the  law,  subtile,  irrefragable ;  and  pours  out  a  doctrine 
beautiful  as  the  light,  sublime  as  heaven,  and  true  as  God."  Thus  far 
Theodore  Parker.  Yet  he,  and  others  who  take  their  cue  from  him, — 
modem  Theists, — strenuously  maintain  that  Jesus  was  not  Divine,  not 
our  supreme  Lawgiver,  not  our  redeeming  Sacrifice,  not  our  rightful 
Lord ;  that,  in  a  word,  the  only  throne  on  which  He  has  a  right  to  sit, 
is  one  on  the  same  level  with  those  filled  by  Julius  Cffisar,  Mahomet, 
Shakespeare,  Cromwell,  and  other  human  heroes. 

Now  the  fallacy  of  this  may  be  shown  on  their  own  principles,  and 
our  faith  in  and  reverence  for  the  Saviour  confirmed.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration,  for  the  present,  the  miracles  which  proclaimed  Him  to 
be  the  Son  of  God,  and  His  express  and  direct  asseverations  of  equality 
with  the  Father,  and  regarding  only  His  general  bearing  while  on  earth, 
and  the  uniform  tenor  of  His  statements,  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
His  transcendent  goodness  as  a  man,  without  owning  that  He  was 
more  than  man.  "  Christua,  H  non  Deus,  non  bonus. ^'  We  are  reduced 
to  this  alternative  :  Either  Jesus,  judged  by  His  demeanour  and  words, 
is  "  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever ;"  or  He  was  a  wild  enthusiast,  a  wily 
impostor,  a  bold  blasphemer.  It  is  not  without  much  painful  revulsion 
of  feeling  that  one  links,  even  for  a  moment  and  in  bald  argument, 

*  Since  oommitting  these  thoaghts  to  paper,  the  writer  has  met  with  similar  oonsi- 
derations,  eloqaently  and  forcibly  urged,  in  Liddon's  Bampton  Jjeetures  on  our  Lord's 
Birinity.  See  especially  Lecture  IV.  This  work,  however,  cannot  be  mentioned  without 
warning  the  reader  against  the  Sacramentariaoism  with  which  the  latter  portion  of  it  is 
unfortunately  more  than  tinged. 
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such  epitheta  with  Hia  most  loved  and  yenerable  name ;  bat  we  wish 
sharply  to  define  the  position  taken  up,  and  to  show  how  indefensible 
is  that  of  those  who,  with  many  a  compliment,  remove  the  crown  of 
Divinity  from  His  head. 

Pondering,  then,  the  evangelic  records,  we  ask  reverently,  and  in  a 
spirit  opposite  to  that  of  the  cavillers  by  whom  the  question  was  first 
proposed,  (John  viii.  53.) — Whom  does  Jesns  make  Himself? 

I.  Ht  claims  lo  he  »inles8.    His  port  is  always  that  of  an  innocent  and 
perfectly  holy  being.    The  language  of  contrite  confession  never  comes 
from  His  lips.    The  blush  of  shame  never  rises  to  His  cheek.    The 
cowering  glance  of  guilt  is  never  seen  in  His  eye.    Before  God  and 
man,  He  stands  unabashed,  erect  in  guilelessness,  righteousness,  and 
purity.     To  His  foes.  He  fearlessly  addresses  the  challeDge,  "  Which  of 
you  convinceth  Me  of  sin  ?  "  Anxious  to  attract  the  weary  and  troubled 
to  Himself,  He  says,  "  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart."    And  when,  on 
the  solemn  night  before  His  death,  He  pours  out  His  sonl  to  the  Father, 
He  calmly  and  confidingly  "  lifts  up  His  eyes  to  heaven,"  and  makes 
the  deliberate  avowal,  "  1  have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth  :  I  have  fin- 
ished the  work  which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do."    In  one  of  the  parables 
(Lake  xviii.  9-14)  He  teaches  that  the  very  opposite  of  this  alone  beseems 
men ;  that  they  cannot  be  recognised  or  dealt  with  by  the  Thrice  Holy 
One  save  on  the  acknowledgment  that  they  are  sinners,  deeply  need- 
ing mercy ;  that  the  first  and  indispensable  condition  of  finding  favour 
with  God  is  to  own  our  desert  of  His  wrath ;  and  that  he  who  "  woald 
not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote  npon  his  breast, 
saying,  God  be  mercifal  to  me  a  sinner,"  is  the  only  acceptable  wor- 
shipper.    But  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  Jesus  Himself.    Never  does 
He  breathe  the  slightest  confession  of  demerit,  never  plead  for  pardon. 
Am^mg  men,  the  holier  they  become,  the  more  humbling,  profound, 
and  keen  is  their  sense  of  inherent  personal  evil ;  how  totally  was 
Jesus  a  stranger  to  such  a  sense  I    Contrast  Job's  words,  "  Behold,  I 
am  vile ;  "  "I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes ; "  or  Paul's, 
"  Sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief;  "  or  Pascal's,   "  All  that  I  am  is  odious 
in  God's  sight ; "  or  Henry  Martyn's,  "  The  coldness  and  ingratitule 
of  my  wicked  heart  made  me  feel  loathsome  to  myself ;  "  or  Richard 
Watson's,  "  I  am  a  poor,  low,  vile  sinner, — a  worm,  and  no  man ;"  with 
the  words    of  Jesus,  "  The  prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  hath 
nothing  in  Me."  (John  xiv.  30,)    and,  "  The  Father  hath  not  left  Me 
alone;  for  I  do  always  those  things  that  please  Him."    (John  viii.  29.) 
Did  He  not  claim  to  be  holy,  harmless,  nndefiled,  separate  from  sinners  ? 
Whom,  then,  did  He  make  Himself  ? 

II.  He  oaks  to  he  trusted  implicitly,  and  loved  supremely.  He  knew 
fall  well  the  declarations  of  the  ancient  oracle  :  *'  Carsed  be  the  man 
that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart 
departetb  from  the  Loed."  (Jer.  xviL  5.)  "  Look  onto  Me,  and  be  ye 
saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth :  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else." 
(Isai.  zlv.  22.)  '*  Hear,  O  Israel :  The  Lobd  oar  God  is  one  Lord  : 
and  thon  shalt  love  the  Lobd  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  sonl,  and  with  all  thy  might."  (Dent.  vi.  4,  5.)  But  such  love,  such 
trast,  Jesns  claims  for  Himself.    He  steps,  so  to  speak,  into  the  place  of 
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the  Jehovah  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament.  With  the  utmost  compoBnre 
He  enters — or  mnst  we  say  intrudes  ? — into  the  very  sphere  of  Divinity, 
He  would  fain  draw  men's  eyes  and  hearts  to  Himself,  and  bring  them 
to  yield  to  Him  a  homage,  an  adoration,  a  confidence,  a  love  to  which 
God  alone  is  entitled.  "  Come  nnto  Me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'* 
(Matt.  xi.  28.)  '*  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me."  (John  xiv.  1.) 
"  If  any  man  come  to  Me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and 
wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also* 
he  cannot  be  My  disciple."  (Luke  xiv.  26.)  Such  declarations,  in  the 
mouth  of  any  one  who  was  not  conscious  in  himself  that  he  could, 
by  many  and  varied  proofs,  establish  the  lofty  pretensions  which 
they  express,  would  be  insufferable  arrogance  and  rank  blasphemy* 
Were  any  mere  man  to  dare  thus  to  take  up  his  station  side  by  side 
with  the  only  Lobd  God,  and  to  demand  that  to  him,  his  pleasure,  his 
interest,  his  honour,  the  dearest  and  strongest  ties  should  be  sacrificed, 
he  would  either  be  pitied  for  his  drivelling  insanity,  or  execrated  for 
his  inhumanity  and  impiety.  This,  however,  is  precisely  what  Jesus  does. 
Unfalteringly  and  solemnly  He  asks  for  men's  supreme  trust  and  love. 
Is  any  inference  possible  but  one  P 

III.  He  promises  the  highest  honour  and  blessing ;  and  these  for  an 
everlasting  possession.  Whatever  need  there  is  in  the  human  spirit, 
whatever  longings  for  rest,  whatever  aspirations  after  glory,  all  these 
J^sus  engages  to  meet  and  satisfy.  To  a  famish iug  world  He  offers 
Himself  as  the  Bread  of  Life,  and  says,  "  He  that  cometh  to  Me  shall 
never  hunger."  (John  vi.  85.)  Beholding  men  sitting  in  darkness  and 
the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death.  He  declares,  "  I  am  the  Light  of 
the  World:  He  that  followeth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but 
shall  have  the  light  of  life."  (John  viii.  12.)  He  professes  to  give  that 
which  is  of  no  earthly  origin,  which  no  created  being  can  shed  upon 
the  soul.  •*  Peace  I  leave  with  you."  (John  xiv.  27.)  Let  men  but 
obey  His  voice,  defer  to  His  guidance,  and  imitate  His  example,  and 
they  shall  have  the  best  treasures,  and  be  for  ever  at  rest,  happy,  and 
safe.  "  My  sheep  hear  My  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow 
Me :  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and  they  shall  never  perish, 
neither  shall  any  man  [any  one]  pluck  them  out  of  My  hand."  (John 
X.  27,  28.)  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  consider  what  these  bless- 
ings are,  and  what  prerogatives  and  powers  their  bestowal  involves. 
Does  not  any  one,  speaking  sincerely,  thoughtfully,  and  devoutly,  who 
promises  to  impart  such  life,  light,  and  peace  to  our  inmost  nature,  avow 
himself  to  be  more  than  human  ?  Is  it  for  one  moment  conceivable 
that  Jesus  could  mock  our  souls  in  their  deepest  needs,  or  trifle  with 
them  in  their  destitution,  desires,  and  struggles?  Could  He  offer  a 
stone  for  bread  ?  Would  He  delude  us  by  holding  cut  expectations 
which,  on  the  hypothesis  of  those  who  strive  to  rob  Him  of  His  glory 
and  Godhead,  He  must  know  that  Be  can  never  iulfil  P  Does  He  deal 
7  deceitfully  as  a  brook  P  "  Is  He  capable  of  it  P  Never  would  He 
have  advanced  what  he  knew  to  be  most  outrageous  pretensions,  and  a 
bitter,  ruthless  mockery  of  man's  wants  as  a  sinful  and  immortal 
creature. 
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IT.  He  professes  to  he  ahsoltitely  essential  to  men, 
Thei  e  is  aomethmg  sublime  in  the  self-reliance  of  an  heroic  spirit.  The 
conecionsness  which  a  Milton  has  of  power  to  write  what  **  the  world 
will  not  let  die,"  is  one  note  of  his  transcendent  genios.  Bat  for  a 
fellow-creatore  to  assert  that  apart  from  himself  it  is  utterly  impossible 
thai  tbere  can  be  personal  excellence  in  any,  or  social  progress  anywhere* 
would  bring  down  on  him  only  ridicule  and  scorn.  Yet  this  is  just 
what  Jesus  did.  "  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  (John 
sir.  6.)  '*  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in 
the  Yine ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  Me.... Without  Me  ye  can 
do  nothing."  (John  xr.  4,  5.)  According  to  His  own  representations. 
He  is  the  only  Boot  from  which  the  trees  of  righteousness  can  spring 
the  only  Fountain  from  which  the  water  of  life  can  flow ;  the  only  Day- 
spring  from  on  high  which  can  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 
He  declares  that  there  is — there  can  be — no  heayenly  light,  no  spiritual 
excellence,  no  sanctity,  no  happiness,  but  from  Himself;  that  He  is 
erer  and  absolutely  essential  to  us  as  moral  beings.  What  meaneth 
thia?     Whom  does  He  make  Himself  P 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  "  these  enormous  pretensions  were 
advanced  by  one  whose  special  peculiarity,  not  only  among  his  con- 
temporaries, but  among  the  remarkable  men  that  have  appeared  before 

and  since,  was  an  almost  feminine  tenderness  and  humanity; Christ 

was  one  naturally  contented  with  obscurity,  wanting  the  restless  desire 
for  distinction  and  eminence  which  is  common  in  great  men,  hating  to 

put  forward  personal  claims; that  the  temptation  to  exaggerate  the 

importance  of  his  own  thoughts  and  plans  was  not  likely  to  master 
him;  listly,  entertaining  for  the  human  race  a  feeling  so  singularly 
fraternal  that  he  was  likely  to  reject,  as  a  sort  of  treason,  the  impulse 
to  set  himself  in  any  manner  above  them.  Christ,  it  sppears,  was  this 
humble  man."  *  Notwithstanding,  He  dispassionately  and  deliberately 
declares,  "  Without  Ms  ye  can  do  nothing." 

y.  The  prayers  of  Jesus  are  different  from  all  others  which  have 
ascended  from  earth  acceptably  to  Gk>d.  He  does  not  offer  the  homage 
of  a  creature ;  still  less  does  He  draw  nigh  with  the  abasement  and 
contrition  of  a  sinner.  Can  any  one  rise  from  the  thoughtful  and 
devont  perusal  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  without 
feeling  that  this  is  a  prayer  sui  generis,  and  such  as  could  be  becom- 
ingly uttered  by  no  mere  mortal  P  "  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  Thou 
Me  with  Thine  own  self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before 

the  world  was All  Mine  are  Thine,  and  Thine  are  Mine;  and  I  am 

glorified  in  them And  now  come  I  to  Thee. O  righteous  Father, 

the  world  hath  not  known  Thee :  but  I  have  known  Thee,  and  these 
have  known  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me."  (Verses  5, 10, 13,  25.)  Never 
but  in  this  instance  was  such  language  uttered  in  the  ear  of  God.  No 
one  else  on  earth  could  thus  pour  out  his  soul  to  the  Father.  These 
are  not  the  humble  cravings,  the  urgent  entreaties  of  an  inferior ;  they 
are  th6  free  and  lofty  communings  of  One  who  is  conscious  that  He  is 
equal  with  God. 
Observe  again :  He  never  prays  with  Hisdisciples,as  if  Hewere  only  one 

•  Ecce  ffomo,  ^.  VtS. 
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among  them,  and  had  necessities  in  common  with  them.  His  soul,  indeed, 
"  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart."  With  dignity  He  teaches  them  how 
to  pray.  "  When  ye  pray,  say,  Oar  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  Bat 
He  never  kneels  down  in  their  midst,  and  takes  np  this  language  into 
His  own  lips.  Nay,  rather,  in  one  of  His  tenderest  messages  to  them. 
He  plainly  intimates  that  while  He  is  one  with  them  as  **  His  brethren," 
yet,  in  another  sense,  there  is  not  an  absolute  commnnity  between  Him 
and  them  in  relation  to  Gk>d.  "  Go  to  My  brethren,  and  say  unto  them, 
I  ascend  unto  My  Father,  and  your  Father ;  and  to  My  God,  and  your 
God."  (John  xx.  17.) 

Still  further :  He  never  solicits  the  prayers  of  others  on  His  behalf. 
Paul,  strong  and  bold  as  he  was,  often  did  this.  With  the  true  instinct 
of  a  renewed  heart,  and  in  the  feeling  how  arduous  was  his  work  as  a 
candidate  for  heaven  and  a  messenger  of  God  to  men,  he  again  and 
attain  bespeaks  the  friendly  intercessions  of  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus. 
With  pathetic  importunity  he  begs  to  be  helped  by  their  prayers.  It 
is  not  thus  with  his  blessed  and  glorious  Master ;  who  goes  through  all 
His  toils,  endures  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself,  bears 
His  crushing  burden,  enters  the  hour  of  darkness  ;  yet  there  does  not 
break  from  Him  the  appeal,  "  Brethren,  pray  for  Me."  He  "  treads  the 
wine-press  alone,  and  of  the  people  there  is  none  with  Him."  This 
bearing  springs  either  from  foolish  and  overweening  vanity,  or  from  the 
sublime  and  unshared  consciousness  of  being  different  from  all  men, 
and  not  dependent  on  them. 

Whom,  then,  does  Jesus  make  Himself  P  If  He  were  the  admirable, 
pure-minded,  godly  being  which  many  who  deny  His  Deity  allow, 
then  are  we  not  constrained  to  admit  His  claim  to  our  profoundest 
homage  and  supremest  love  P  These  pretensions  could  never  have  been 
advanced  by  Rim,  unless  they  had  been  founded  in  truth.  Admit  Him 
to  have  been  sincere  and  upright,  and  must  we  not  join  the  centurion 
in  the  reverent  and  adoring  exclamation,  "  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of 
Gk>d  P  "  When  men  would  allure  us  from  His  side,  we  will  turn  and 
cling  more  trustfully  to  Him.  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  P  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  Thou 
art  that  Chribt,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  So  will  we  recognise  and 
rejoice  in  Him  as  our  Divine  and  all-glorious  Redeemer,  that  we  may 
at  last  join  Luther  in  his  dying  prayer:  "Thee,  O  Christ,  have  I 
known  ;  Thee  have  I  loved ;  Thee  have  I  taught ;  Thee  have  I  trusted. 
Into  Thy  hands  do  I  commend  my  spirit."  J.  H. 

[Our  valued  correspondent,  in  the  foregoing  paper,  fitly  appropriates 
to  his  own  use  the  words  of  a  writer  to  whose  conclusions,  nevertheless, 
his  paper  is  in  effect  a  pithy  reply.  We  take  the  opportunity  of  adding 
a  few  sentences,  which  were  withdrawn  in  favour  of  an  article,  on  the 
same  subject,  which  appeared  in  our  pages  for  December,  1866.  Ecce 
Homo  is  a  volume  which,  once  taken  np,  will  not  be  laid  aside  till  its 
last  paragraph  is  perused.  Yet  we  close  it  with  irrepressible  feelings 
of  regret  that  it  should  have  been  written.  One  is  led  to  ask  whether 
St.  Paul  would  ever  have  found  himself  constrained,  by  any  possible 
exigency  of  his  work,  in  any  age,  and  among  any  class  of  men,  to  write 
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a  life  of  hia  Master,  or  to  aet  forth  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Chria- 
tian  faith,  in  this  fashion.  Is  the  portrait  of  Christ  here  drawn  what 
the  Apostle  would  have  spent  a  moment  in  looking  at, — if  wholly  false, 
then  vain ;  if  only  in  part  true,  then  of  no  practical  utility  ? 

That  the  Church  will  he  pestered  with  similar  productions  to  the 
end  of  her  course,  is  only  too  certain ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
had  the  first  disciples  heen  miraculously  perserved  until  now ;  had  they 
all  enjoyed  the  distinction  which,  in  a  temporary  misapprehension 
of  our  Lord's  words,  they  were  too  ready  to  confer  on  St.  John ;  their 
standing  witness  for  the  Truth  would  have  heen  the  same,  hoth  in 
•ohstance  and  in  form,  throughout  all  ages.    Reverent  deductions  from 
revelation  are  one  thing ;  to  estimate  Christ  and  His  work  on  independ- 
etd  grounds  is  another — is  an  insult  to  the  Author  of  revelation  and  a 
misuse  of  reason.    There  is  a  "  philosophy  of  religion,"  and  no  efforts 
should  be  deemed  too  costly  for  its  elucidaticm ;  but  no  such  "  philosophy  *' 
*  can  spring  from  the  hope  or  the  desire  to  "  know  Christ  after  the  flesh." 
The  heritage  of  disputation  consequent  upon  a  corruption  "  from  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,"  is  for  our  day  concerning  His  person,  the 
natural  history,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  that  person,  and  the  ratumale  of 
His  claims.    The  plain  facts  of  His  divinity.  His  miracles.  His  doctrine, 
His  atonement,  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient,  even  where  they  are 
admitted,  as  a  basis  for  a  "  religion  "  by  the  "  intelligent"  of  these  times. 
To  *'  know  Him  "  after  the  style  of  St.  Paul,  is  by  no  meana  enough  for 
not  a  few  modern  '*  Christians."    Man's  wants  as  a  sinner  have  become 
less  pressing  than  his  needs  aa  a  philosopher ;  satisfy  the  latter,  and 
you  make  it  easy  to  provide  for  the  former !  Lay  bare  the  reasoning  on 
which  the  Divine  counsels  rest  in  the  plan  of  human  redemption,  and 
yon  render  the  acceptance  of  the  invitations  of  the  Gospel  a  matter  of 
course  to  multitudes  who  now  hear  them  with  suspicion.    In  various 
guisea  is  this  "  spirit  of  antichrist "  in  force  around  us  ;  the  philoso- 
phic and  cultivated  recluse  and  the  vulgar  materialist  being  agreed 
in  one  thing, — to  keep  clear  of  the  real  object  for  which  God  became 
**  manifest "  and  Christ  was  crucified. 

The  book  before  us  contains  truth,  and  truth  often  put  with  no  less 
beauty  than  force ;  bat  it  is  not  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  either  with 
respect  to  His  person.  His  words  and  work,  or  His  Church,  which  chiefly 
catches  the  eye.  The  sculptor  has  given  us  a  figure  in  which  a  limb  is 
passable,  the  turn  of  a  joint  well  conceived  ;  yet  is  the  whole  perform- 
ance a  misrepresentation  of  what  it  is  offered  for.  We  do  not  see  the 
true  "  man  Christ  Jesus, "  and  the  Crod  we  are  not  expected  to  see.  The 
painter  has  given  us  bits  of  colour,  and  snatches  of  beautiful  forms ; 
and  he  may  be  able  to  justify  separate  parts  of  his  work  by  some 
exceptional  phase  or  other  of  Nature  for  which  he  can  vouch ;  but  his 
picture  is  after  all  a  daub,  inharmonious  and  disagreeable.  The  inter- 
preter of  Scripture — to  which  the  speculatist  must  needs  be,  alas !  to 
9cme  extent  beholden — gives  us  echoes  of  the  voice  of  the  Great  Teacher 
which  cannot  but  arrest  attention,  because  they  are  echoes  of  what  fell 
from  those  Divine  lips,  but  they  are  broken  and  obscure.  In  fine,  the 
author  of  Ecce  H-jmo  has  less  right  to  use  the  words  prefixed  as  a 
title  to  his  bock  than  he  who  first  spoke  them — has  not  so  nearly 
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discerned  the  God-man  as  Pilate  did :  is  one,  we  fear,  of  a  many-voiced 
crowd,  who  still  in  effect  cry,  **  Away  with  Him  ! "  Oar  Lord  is  here 
presented  to  us  in  one  of  the  many  forms  in  which  the  "fairest 
among  ten  thousand  "  may  be  made  to  fascinate  the  intellect ;  but  we 
seek  in  vain  for  a  trace  of  the  "  Lamb  slain,  "  the  vicarious,  suffering 
**  Daysman  "  betwixt  an  offended  God  and  a  guilty  race. 

We  are  promised  a  sequel  to  this  work ;  and  for  what  the  artist  may 
see  fit  to  add  to  the  torso,  we  must  wait.  He  has  the  unhappy  art,  how- 
ever, ofdmible  entente,  than  which  nothing  is  morally  more  mischievous  to 
its  possessor,  nothing  more  distasteful  to  straightforward  and  sincere 
minds.  His  future  speculations,  whatever  turn  they  may  happen  to 
take,  can  therefore  be  fitted,  with  many  a  sign  of  curious  adaptation, 
to  the  "fragment"  as  it  now  stands.  It  will  be  well  if  we  do  not 
witness  the  fabrication  of  another   elaborate  censer, — to  change  our 

figure  once  more, — into  which  "  strange  fire"  will  be  put It  is  less 

from  a  desire  for  the  spiritual  good  of  men,  than  from  a  prying  into  truths 
which  are  connected  indeed  with  Christianity,  but  which  are  not  essen- 
tial to  it  as  a  scheme  of  present  salvation  from  the  guilt  and  power  of 
sin,  that  is  derived  much  of  what  is  now  written  about  man,  and  Christ, 
and  God."— ^d.] 


LONDON  LITERARY  LIFE  IN  THE  REIGN  OP  ANNE. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  has  been  called  by  many  writers  the 
"  Augustan  age"  of  British  literature;  but  the  justice  of  this  appel- 
lation has  been  controverted  by  others,  who  have  given  a  long  list  of 
reasons  for  their  opinion.  The  discussion  of  the  point  must  be  of  little 
us^  so  long  as  disputants  do  not  keep  in  view  the  precise  import  of 
the  phrase  in  debate.  Some  have  understood  it  to  imply  that  then  our 
English  literature  made  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  which  it  has 
yet  done.  We  cannot  see  that  the  expression,  "  Augustan  age,"  does  of 
necessity  imply  this.  There  were  Latin  authors  who  held  that  the 
culminating  point  of  Roman  literature  was  not  touched  during  the 
reign  of  that  particular  emperor.  Pliny  and  others  evidently  con- 
sidered that  under  the  Emperor  Trajan  the  elevation  which  must 
precede  a  decline  had  been  reached  in  Italy.  Yet  the  literature  of  the 
time  of  Augustus  had  notable  qualities ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  that 
similar  characteristics  marked  tiie  compositions  which  were  given  to 
the  world  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  Anne's  time.  The  Augustan 
age  at  Rome  was  the  era  of  brilliancy,  and  of  studied  finish,  perhaps 
of  too  much  artificiality ;  and  these  were  the  qualities  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  acceptation  both  with 
authors  and  readers.  In  England  also,  as  in  Rome,  there  was  but  a 
limited  section  of  the  people  who  were  at  all  interested  in  the  writings 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  day ;  the  bulk  of  the  nation  preferring  a 
coarser  literature,  produced  by  men  of  less  cultivated  minds.  A  lapse, 
or,  at  any  rate,  a  change  was  to  be  expected,  after  the  marked  effect  of 
Puritanism ;  once  a  mighty  potentate  in  all  things,  literary  as  well  as 
other,  had  ceased.  The  voluptuous  grossness  of  Charles  the  Second's 
time  was  too  base  to  please  long ;  and  it  was  speedily  followed  by  this 
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taste  for  elegant  writing,  or  what  was  thought  to  he  sudi.  The 
r«ign  of  Queen  Anne  was  the  period  of  elegance,  but  the  Paritan  domi- 
nation was  the  period  of  power.  Oonteraporaneoua  critics  of  literature 
can  only  judge  of  a  work  bj  what  it  is  in  itself,  or  by  what  is  already 
known  of  the  author  of  it.  Bat  when  after  the  lapse  of  years  we  look 
back  to  criticize,  we  can  estimate  books,  not  cmly  by  what  they  are,  but 
by  what  they  have  done.  We  could  produce  some  sermon  of  a  few 
pages,  first  preached  in  London  in  the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  thereafter  printed,— a  thing  which  might  be  thrust  into  one's 
waistcoat  pocket, — which  in  actual  power,  as  influencing  first  the 
minds  and  then  the  actions  of  men,  did  more,  and  therefore  deserves 
to  be  more  highly  valued,  than  the  eight  bulky  volumes  which  bear  the 
title  of  the  '*  Spectator."  As  we  draw  closer,  to  make  a  more  particular 
examination  of  the  writings  and  the  writers  of  the  period  now  before 
OS,  we  become  impressed  with  the  fact  that  London  was  then  not  only, 
as  it  is  now,  the  great  literary  centre  of  English  people,  bat,  more 
than  that,  it  was  the  only  place  where  literature  oould  be  said  to  thrive 
at  all.  No  chance  for  a  literary  man  in  those  times  to  make  a  living 
anywhone  else.  If  he  had  talent,  and  did  not  wish,  or  was  unable  to 
oome  to  London,  he  must  manage  to  put  hintself  into  communication 
with  one  of  the  few  publishers  of  the  day;  intrusting  his  packets  to 
the  slow,  and  not  always  sure,  coaches  which  were  dragged  along  the 
miry  and  ill-conatructed  roads.  But  such  cases  were  few.  The  life 
which  most  men  led,  in  {daces  remote  from  colleges,  or  other  possible 
gatherings  of  intellectual  people,  waa  un&voorable  to  the  dev^opment 
of  a  power  either  to  produce,  or  to  enjoy,  the  elegant  or  the  imaginative. 
London  consequently  was  the  chief  nursery  of  literary  talent,  and  its 
abiding-plaoe.  Here  there  was  all  that  could  attract, — ^the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  Court,  the  focus  to  which  all  intelligence  was  drawn,  the 
storehonae  of  the  national  wealth ;  and  the  metropolis  was  almost  the 
only  spot  in  England  risited  by  foreigners. 

Li  London,  therefore,  did  the  writers  of  Queen  Annexe  time  mostly 
reside;  and  to  London  were  their  literary  compodtions  addressed. 
And  yet,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  they  wrote  not  for  the  city  they 
Mved  in,  but  for  a  select  and  a  singular  class  of  its  inhabitants.  There 
were  some  productions,  chiefly  of  fugitive  interest,  and  smaU  in  bulk, 
which,  one  might  assert  with  safety,  were  read  by  people  of  all  orders; 
(of  those,  at  least,  who  ccmU  read ;)  bat  the  great  men  of  the  time  would 
have  been  horrified  at  the  supposition  that  they  had  the  slightest 
connexion  with  any  of  these.  Necessarily,  therefore,  the  common 
people  fell  into  the  hands  of  scribblers, — ^men  of  a  baser  sort  than  any 
of  thoee  who  contribute  to  the  most  sensational  and  trashy  periodicals 
current  at  the  presoit  day.  But  the  **  leaders  in  the  realm  of  literature  " 
did  themselves  more  harm  than  they  were  aware  of,  by  thus  with- 
drawing themselves  into  a  narrow  circle.  Here  they  exercised,  indeed, 
an  influence;  but  they  might  have  increased  both  their  influence  and 
their  knowledge,  had  they  written  more  for  the  people  at  large.  This 
would  have  necessitated  interooarse  with  those  whom  they  foolishly 
passed  over,  and  from  this  both  parties  would  have  become  wiser, 
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There  was  a  terra  incognUa  around  these  writers,  almost  touching  them^ 
on  which  scarcely  a  man  of  them  would  set  foot. 

A  paragraph  from  De  Qaincey  may  be  permitted  a  place  here^  as  it 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  point  now  before  us.  He  says:  "  All  the 
brilliancies  of  the  Queen  Anne  period  amount  to  this,  that  the  reading 
public  wished  to  be  entertained,  not  roused  to  think ;  to  be  gently 
moved,  not  deeply  excited.  What  strikes  us  in  Addison  is  the  coyness 
and  timidity,  almost  the  girlish  shame,  which  he  betrays  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  elementary  majesties,  belonging  to  impassioned  or 
idealized  human  nature.  Like  one  bred  in  a  crowded  city,  when  first 
left  alone  in  forests,  or  amongst  mountains,  he  is  frightened  at  their 
silence,  their  solitude,  their  magnitude  of  form,  or  their  frowning 
glooms.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Addison  and  his  companions 
never  rise  to  the  idea  of  addressing  the  '  nation,'  or  the  '  people,'  it  is 
always  the  '  town ! '  Even  their  audience  was  conceived  of  by  them 
under  a  miniature  form.  Yet  for  this  they  had  some  excuse  in  the 
state  of  facts.  The  travelling  arrangements  of  England  were  an 
obstacle.  The  very  few  old  '  heavies '  depended  so  much  on  wind  and 
weather,  their  chances  of  foundering  were  so  incalculable,  their  periods 
of  revolution  were  so  cometary  and  uncertain,  that  no  body  of  scientific 
observations  had  yet  been  collected  to  warrant  a  man  in  risking  by 
them  very  valuable  goods ;  and,  on  the  whole,  even  for  any  large  town, 
a  consignment  of  '  Spectators '  was  not  quite  a  safe  '  spec.'  That  was 
excusable  :  inexcusable,  however,  were  many  forms  of  expression  which 
argued  cowardly  feelings.  One  would  like  to  see  a  searching  investiga- 
tion into  the  state  of  society  in  Anne's  days ;  its  extreme  artificiality, 
its  sheepish  reserve  upon  all  the  impassioned  grandeurs,  its  shameless 
outrages  upon  all  the  decencies  of  human  nature."  Thus  far  De 
Qaincey;  and,  in  these  remarks,  strong  as  they  may  appear  at  the 
close,  there  is  much  to  lead  us  to  concur.  The  literature  of  the  day  was 
at  fault,  yet  it  strack  no  discQrdant  note  which  grated  upon  the  ears 
of  the  elite  of  London  society,  as  it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  There  was  not  the  outward  offensiveness  which  distinguished 
the  reaction  which  followed  the  return  of  the  second  Charles.  That 
was  less  dangerous  than  the  polished  licentiousness  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  The  words  used  by  writers  and  speakers  appeared  unobjection- 
able, but  the  expressions  were  so  turned  as  to  convey,  too  often, 
immoral  ideas. 

In  looking  at  the  details  of  London  literary  life  at  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of,  it  will  aid  us  a  little  to  cull  from  the  records  of  the  past 
some  particulars  of  what  "the  town  "then  was;  seeing  that  literary 
men,  like  others  of  less  note,  walked  its  streets,  entered  its  shops,  gazed 
on  its  sights,  and  mixed  in  its  crowds. 

London,  which  is  now  probably  thii'ty  miles  in  circumference,  could 
not  then  have  exceeded  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Beyond  the  city  proper, 
scarcely  any  streets  had  names  affixed  to  them.  Almost  every  shop 
had  a  sign  of  some  kind  swinging  outside,  which,  in  localities  where 
shops  clustered  together,  produced  a  singular  appearance.  Such  things 
as  gilt  wigs,  tools  of  all  sorts,  cheeses,  sagar-loaves,  heads,  and  rude 
models  of  different  wares,  invited  the  attention  of  passengers.    In  high 
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winds,  these  would  occasionally  become  dislodged,  and  imperil  tlie 
incaatious  trayeller.  Not  less  unpleasant  was  it  to  pass  through  the 
streets  in  rainy  weather.  Only  by  going  close  to  the  wall  could  a  per- 
son avoid  getting  salutations  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
spouts,  which  carried  off  streams  of  water,  and  deposited  their  contents 
at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  houses.  Hence  there  was  often  a 
sharp  fight  to  get  "  nea^t  the  wall ;  *'  and  there  being  no  established  rule 
as  to  which  side  people  should  take  in  passing  each  other,  the  strong  fre- 
quently took  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  weak.  In  case  of  a  dispute,  the 
Hght  walking-swords,  which  were  then  usually  worn  by  gentlemen,  would 
be  quickly  unsheathed,  and  handled  with,  perhaps,  fatal  effect  The  most 
westerly  street  in  1708  (Anne's  seventh  year)  was  Bolton-street,  Picca- 
dilly. Chelsea  was  a  little  village,  quite  of  rural  aspect.  Even  some 
years  later,  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  a  country  residence  there, 
the  newspapers  used  to  record  thus :  "  Sir  Robert  comes  to  town  this 
day  from  Chelsea."  At  night  London  was  infested  with  disorderly 
ruffians,  who  insulted  or  robbed  by-passers  of  any  rank,  or  of  either 
sex;  and,  not  unfrequently,  committed  murders.  Their  outrages  were 
only  checked  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  feeble  protection  provided  by 
the  (xov^nment^  which  was  too  often  intent  only  upon  foreign  aggrandize- 
ment, and  neglectful  of  home  interests.  The  streets  were  lighted  only 
with  occasional  lanterns,  hung  up  at  the  option  of  the  inhabitants. 
"  Link-men,"  as  they  were  called,  haunted  the  principal  thoroughfares, 
bat  they  were  not  seldom  either  thieves,  or  the  friends  of  thieves. 
Within  a  few  miles'  walk  of  Temple  Bar,  you  would  have  come  upon 
country  solitudes,  such  as  an  hour's  journey  by  train  would  scarcely 
convey  one  to  now.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  trees  and  shrubs 
throve,  grapes  ripened,  and  numerous  roses  bloomed  in  the  open  air. 
A  favourite  resort  of  literary  men,  and  those  who  sought  their  society, 
on  a  summer's  evening,  was  Gray's-Inn  Gardens,  from  which  the 
ground  was  open  to  Hampstead  and  Highgate.  We  only  add  here  two 
other  particulars,  which  are  merely  conjectural:  the  population  of 
Loudon  may  have  been  seven  hundred  thousand ;  and  the  number  of 
houses  about  eighty-seven  thousand.  Such  was  this  city  when  Addison, 
Steele,  and  Swift,  wrote  prose ;  and  Pope,  Gay,  and  Dryden,  elaborated 
their  verse. 

It  is  one  of  the  complaints  against  literary  men  in  our  time,  that 
they  isolate  themselves  too  much ;  that,  whether  mixing  occasionally, 
or  even  frequently,  in  general  society,  they  shun  there  and  elsewhere 
those  who  follow  the  same  craft.  We  think  it  possible  that  this  evil, 
for  it  is  an  evil,  existed  also  in  Queen  Anne's  day ;  but  there  was 
evidently  then  more  intercommunication  amongst  authors  than  at 
present.  This  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  narrow  limits  of 
^'the  town,"  and  the  few  facilities  which  there  were  for  obtaining 
news  otherwise  than  by  viva  voce  communications. 

There  was  no  British  Museum  library,  to  which  authors  and  students 
oould  resort; — ^no  library  at  all,  indeed,  of  a  public  character.  Nor 
were  there  any  private  collections  of  books  generally  accessible.  The 
first  circulating  library  was  op^ied  in  1740,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
IW&cooxty  twenty-six  years  aCier  Anne's  decease.    Edinburgh  was  in 
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advance  of  London,  the  southern  capital ;  for  one  was  started  there  in 
1725  by  Allan  Ramsay.  This  being  the  case,  and  books  being  mostly 
far  more  expensive  than  now,  the  writers  of  the  day  were  often  sadly 
inconvenienced  when  they  needed  to  refer  to  scarce  or  expensive  anthor- 
ities,  or  those  which  had  been  long  out  of  print.  They  were  compelled 
to  seek  these  in  the  libraries  of  noblemen,  or  gentlemen,  where  they 
might  be  indulged  with  a  permission  to  look  at  them  ;  or  they  might, 
perhaps,  borrow  them  from  some  more  fortunate  literary  brother. 
There  was  a  kind  of  mania  prevalent,  it  appears,  amongst  the  wealthy 
people  of  London, — a  mania  which  extended  itself  also  into  the  reign  of 
George  I., — ^which  led  them  to  spend  much  money  in  the  formation  of 
collections  of  finely-bound  volumes.  In  not  a  few  of  these  instances, 
as  some  of  the  wits  of  the  age  pointed  out,  the  individuals  who  thus 
gathered  numbers  of  books  together,  had  not  the  time,  nor  the  inclina- 
tion, or  perhaps  not  even  the  ability,  to  use  them.  Tonson,  one  of  the 
few  booksellers  who  seem  to  have  won  *'  golden  opinions "  from  the 
writers  contemporary  with  them, — doubtless  because  he  was  more 
liberal  in  the  bestowment  of  a  golden  recompense  for  literary  exertions 
than  others  of  his  fraternity, — was  often  employed  by  the  great  people, 
who  allowed  him  a  considerable  latitude  with  regard  to  the  interior  of 
the  volumes  he  supplied,  so  long  as  the  exterior  was  in  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  taste.  The  poet  Young  comments  satirically  upon  this. 
Addressing  some  fashionable,  he  says : — 

"  Tby  gaudy  ihelves  with  erimson  bindings  glow. 
And  Epiotetns  is  a  perfect  beaa. 
How  fit  for  thee*  bonnd  op  in  crimaon  too. 
Gilt,  and  like  them,  devoted  to  the  view  I-^ 
Thy  books  are  fhmiinre,  methinks  't  is  hard 
That  science  should  be  purchased  by  the  yard ; 
And  Tonson,  tnm'd  npholsterer,  send  home 
The  gilded  leather  to  fit  np  thy  room." 

If  literary  men  were  disadvantageously  circumstanced,  a  centmy  and  a 
half  ago,  with  regard  to  the  obtaining  of  books,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  made,  at  least  the  wiser  part  of  them,  good  use  of  those 
they  had.  They  did  not  suffer  from  that  mental  dyspepsia  too  com- 
monly found  in  writers  and  readers  now-a-days.  What  was  read  was 
well  digested,  nor  was  repetition  so  wearisome  to  them  as  it  is  to  us ; 
the  modem  arts  of  "  skimming,**  "  running,"  or  **  scampering  "  over 
books  had  not  been  invented. 

London,  at  that  time,  was  ignorant  of  "  clubs,"  as  they  now  exist ; 
but  there  were  substitutes  for,  or  rather  the  forerunners  of,  these 
modem  institutions.  The  coffee  and  chocolate  houses  (for  this  latter 
beverage  was  a  very  favourite  one)  were  places  especially  resorted  to 
by  politicians,  by  sociable  or  inquisitive  people,  and  by  those  who  had 
no  comfortable  homes.  It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  amongst 
the  motley  groups  that  were  brought  together  every  day  in  such  places, 
the  authors  of  the  time  foimd  it  advantageous  to  mingle,  in  order  to  inter- 
change ideas  with  each  other,  or  with  casual  acquaintances,  sad  to  listen 
to  the  opinions  and  arguments  sure  to  be  freely  uttered  there.    It  would 
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mot  be  adTia&ble  that  we  Bbotild  bore  give  a  list  of  tbeae  resorts,  some  of 
whicb  are  mentioxied  pretty  froqnentlj  by  well-kno^ni  writers;  but  a 
few  may  be  singled  ont  for  particular  notice : — ^Will's  Coffee-bonse,  in 
Bow.8treet,  Govent  Garden,  was  one  of  considerable  celebrity.  Tbe 
name  was  deriyed  from  some  owner  of  it,  named  William  Urwin.  Dry- 
den,  it  seems,  was  tbe  making  of  it;  and  bere  be  would  sit  in  a  room 
on  tbe  first-floor  in  winter,  or  ont  on  the  balcony  in  snmmer,  talking  by 
the  bonr,  diiefly  about  bis  own  writings.  It  appears  also  that  poets, 
and  those  who  affected  to  be  critics  in  poetry,  had  at  one  time  made 
this  house  their  head-quarters.  A  certain  E.  Smith,  writing  in  1708, 
makes  allusion  to  this  in  some  doggerel  rerses.  White's  Chocolate- 
bouse,  in  St.  James's-street,  was  of  about  equal  note ;  and  is  interesting 
as  the  progenitor  of  the  yet  existing  White's  Olub.  This  chocolate- 
house  was  opened  in  1698,  and  destroyed  by  ftre  in  1733.  The  Grecian 
Coffee-bouae,  in  the  Strand,  was  thus  named  from  a  Greek  named  Con- 
stantine ;  who,  it  is  probable,  was  the  first  proprietor  of  it.  Those  who 
made  pretensions  to  classical  learning  assembled  bere,  including  not 
a  few  who  were  residents  in  tbe  Temple,  and  students  of  the  law. 
Thoresby  notes  in  his  Diary,  underthe  date  of  June  12th,  1712  :  "  After 
the  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Society,  the  President,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  two  professors  from  Oxford,  and  others,  went  to  the 
Grecian  coffee-house,  where  I  enjoyed  their  company.'* 

Sam's  Coffee-bouse,  in  Ludgate-street,  was  a  favourite  place  with 
some  of  tbe  clergy,  and  was  also  visited  by  the  friends  of  the  exiled 
Stuarts.  Button's  Coffee-house  stood  on  tbe  soath  side  of  Bussell- 
street  CoTent  Garden.  This  was  opened  in  1712,  when  Addison  was 
at  the  senith  of  bis  fiime,  by  a  man  named  Button,  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  him.  Addison's  recommendation  brought  there  many  men 
of  learning  and  renown ;  but  when  be  left  London  for  Wales,  its  fame 
soon  declined.  In  one  of  tbe  numbers  of  the  "  Guardian,"  a  remark 
having  been  made  to  tbe  effect  that  at  Will's  Coffee*bouse  people  were 
**  too  polite  to  bold  one  another  by  the  huU<m,'*  (that  foolish  practice 
being  tben  common,)  a  letter  appeared  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  same 
periodical,  signed  Danid  Button,  in  which  be,  tbe  keeper  of  this 
house,  asserted  that,  in  spite  of  its  being  called  Button's,  those  who 
frequented  it  observed  the  same  civility  as  Will's  visiters,  and  did  not 
seise  their  friends  in  that  way  in  order  to  secure  their  attention.  We 
name  only  one  other  place  of  resort,  which  bore  tbe  singular  sign  of 
St.  Dunstan  pulling  tbe  devil  by  the  nose.  In  a  large  room  in  this 
house,  known  as  the  Apollo  chamber,  tbe  Court  Odes  produced  by  the 
poets  laureate  were  generally  rehearsed.  The  present  Antiquarian 
Society  was  stsrted  here  in  1707,  by  Le  Neve  and  Wanley. 

Coming  back  from  places  to  men,  we  have  next  to  observe  that  what 
is  called  "  patronage  "  was  still  in  vogue  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 
We  might,  perhaps,  say  that  it  was  then  in  flower,  rapidly  becoming 
frait  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  succeeding  Georges,  and  as  rapidly  faHing 
to  decay  in  the  time  of  George  IIL  Patronage  was  all  in  all  to  the 
producers  of  books.  If  a  writer  could  not  obtain,  as  he  often  tried  to 
do,  pecuniary  aid  to  enable  him  to  publish,  he  must,  at  least,  be  able  to 
prefix  to  bis  work  a  flattering  dedication  addressed  to  some  noble> 
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man.  This  wronglit  misoluef  in  two  ways.  Literary  men  were  led  to 
pay  undue  court  to  those  in  high  position,  from  whom  they  thought 
they  might  obtain  something ;  and  the  men  to  whom  thef  cringed 
assumed  airs  of  superiority,  which  sat  ill  upon  those  who,  not  seldom, 
were  intellectually  inferior  to  the  lower  order  of  pamphleteers.  And  we 
find  this  eril,  at  last,  cured  itself;  for,  as  Dr.  Knox  obserres,  "  Writing 
made  Addison  a  minister  of  state.  It  raised  Prior  to  public  employ- 
ment from  abject  obscurity.  Burnet,  Davenant,  and  Somers,  owed 
also  their  wealth  and  elevation  to  their  pens.  But  success  multiplied 
competitors,  until  they  injured  each  other.  Patriots  and  ministers 
foimd  other  ways  to  effect  their  purposes  than  argument  or  persuasion, 
inYectiye  or  panegyric.  We  would  wish  to  see  the  republic  of  letters 
ever  free ;  for  where  patronage  interferes,  independence  is  destroyed.^ 
The  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  considered  generally,  cannot  be 
said  to  deserre  a  high  moral  character.  Courtesy  to  others  and  self- 
respect  were  virtues  "conspicuous  only  by  their  absence,"  in  the 
majority  of  them.  In  their  eagerness  to  injure  an  opponent,  would-be 
wits  resorted  to  methods  which  the  most  bitter  provocation  could  not 
have  justified.  If  a  critic  failed  to  find  sufficient  warranty  for  censuring 
the  production  which  he  was  examining,  he  turned,  with  the  greatest 
coolness,  from  the  composition  to  the  author  himself,  and  would  proceed 
to  attack  him  on  account  of  some  natural  or  acquired  defect.  "  We 
have  said  thus  and  thus  about  the  work  before  us,  but  we  have  still 
worse  things  to  report  about  the  author  himself.  He  has,  we  are  told, 
a  shrill,  squeaking  voice.  Why,  what  a  horrible  wretch  a  man  must  be 
who  has  a  voice  such  as  his  I "  Then,  this  peculiarity  would  be  dwelt 
upon  through  several  paragpraphs,  and  turned  into  ridicule,  until  a 
sufficient  impression  had  been  produced  upon  the  reader.  There  was, 
in  &ct,  scarcely  any  mode  of  abuse  which  was  not  tried  in  turn  by 
daring  and  imscrupulous  writers.  If  no  charge  based  upon  truth 
could  be  brought  against  an  opponent,  that  was  of  little  consequence ; 
it  was  easy — ^a  mere  trick  of  the  trade — ^to  fabricate  one.  A  certain 
portion  of  those  who  read  would  be  sure  to  believe  it,  and  would 
continue  to  believe  it,  even  if  denied  by  the  best  of  authorities. 

The  animated  and  sadly  malignant  controversies  between  the  two 
leading  sections  in  the  State,  which  had  been  partially  lulled  while 
William  lived,  revived  with  great  fierceness  after  Anne  ascended  the 
throne.  The  original  ground  of  the  dispute  was  deserted  by  the  com- 
batants, who  apparently  now  contended  not  so  much  for  principle  as  for 
their  party.  Both  Whigs  and  Tories  sought  out  the  ablest  men  to  fight 
their  battles  upon  paper ;  and  as,  from  time  to  time,  first  one  fiiction  and 
then  the  other  seemed  to  gain  the  ascendency  at  court,  the  hopes  of  their 
advocates  were  roused  by  the  prospect  of  grasping  substantial  rewards 
for  their  supposed  services.  The  zeal  of  these  partisans  betrayed  them 
into  many  absurdities :  one  enthusiastic  reprobater  of  the  execution 
of  Charles  the  First,  did  not  scruple  to  assert  that  his  sufferings,  both 
in  kind  and  in  intensity,  exceeded  those  endured  by  our  Lord.  The 
government  of  the  day  occupied  itself  occasionally  with  hunting  down 
some^of  these  scribblers.  The  Whigs  in  1707,  just  after  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland  was  completed,  had  been  sharply  set  upon  by 
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T017  miten ;  and,  provoked  at  this,  they  seized  sereral  of  tiiem,  some 
of  whom  were  men  of  real  ability.  Dr.  Joseph  Browne  was  twice  pnt 
in  the  pillory  for  some  rersea  of  his,  bearing  the  title,  '*  The  Country 
Panon'a  Adrioe  to  the  Lord  Keeper."  The  Ber.  W.  Stevens  was 
punished  for  writing  a  short  but  abusive  pamphlet.  Edward  Ward 
was  fined,  and  pilloried  as  well,  on  account  of  a  burlesque  poem  on  the 
times.  In  1709  occurred  the  notorious  disturbances  occasioned  by  Dr. 
SachererelL  He  was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  account 
of  the  inflammatory  and  seditious  language  he  had  used  in  a  sermon. 
At  the  same  time  the  House  passed  a  resolution  in  high  commendation 
of  the  Bev.  B.  Hoadley,  another  minister,  who  had  engaged  in  the 
politics  of  the  day,  but  who  had  written  several  pamphlets  in  a  calm 
and  moderate  tone.  He  had,  with  Burnet,  and  other  well-known 
defenders  of  Whig  views,  been  vilified  by  the  zealous  and  rather 
nnministerial  Sacheverell.  The  details  of  this  affair  need  not  be 
repeated  here. 

In  1713,  political  matters  turned  round,  and  the  Tories  came  into 
power,  and  forthwith  pamphleteering  was  carried  on  anew  with  great 
vigour.  Steele,  supported  by  Addison  and  Halifax,  boldly  defended 
Whig  principles.  The  government  held  by  Swift  as  their  sheet 
anchor.  Some  circumstances  occurred  which  showed  how  inconsistently 
men  will  act  when  biassed  by  party-feeling[.  A  complaint  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Lords  of  a  slanderous  production,  which,  there  was 
good  reason  to  suppose,  was  the  work  of  Swift  and  Bolingbroke.  The 
Tory  government  disavowed  it,  and  declared  their  ignorance  of  the 
ai&ur.  A  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  offender  or 
offenders ;  but  they  managed  to  elude  detection.  That  was  one  side ;  but 
soon  after  the  ministers  singled  out  Sir  Bichard  Steele,  on  account  of 
some  writings  of  his,  as  an  object  of  their  spite.  He  admitted  the  author- 
ship, and  defended  his  views  at  some  length.  He  was  attacked  by  the 
Attorney  €kneral,  Mr.  Foley,  and  Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  assisted 
by  Addison,  Stanhope,  and  Walpole.  But  the  House  of  Oommons 
speedily  voted  that  his  pamphlets  were  seditious  libels,  and  expelled 
him. 

During  Anne's  reign. a  particular  locality  near  Moorfields  became 
identified  with  a  low  class  of  writers,  mostly  political ;  and  "  Grub-street" 
was  used  as  a  cant  word  to  express  the  mean  and  the  contemptible  in 
literature.  This  street,  by  a  singular  change,  was  afterwards  called 
Milton-street.  Andrew  Marvell  seems  to  have  first  applied  the  term 
to  scribblers  of  a  certain  class.  Swift  uses  it  occasionally,  and  notes 
down  in  January,  1710, "  They  are  intending  to  tax  all  little  papers  one 
half-penny,  which  will  utterly  ruin  Ghrub- street."  And  Warburton 
writes,  ''A  libeller  is  nothing  but  a  Grub-street  critic  run  to  seed." 
Pope,  always  glad  to  pounce  upon  the  feeble  and  the  unpopular,  also 
has  references  to  it,  thus : — 

"  Let  BodgeU  ehmrge  low  Orob-ttreet  on  his  qaill, 
And  write  whate'er  he  please — except  my  will." 

We  now  proceed  to  single  out  some  of  the  principal  writers  of  this 
reign,  and  offer  a  few  observations  upon  them ;  selecting,  of  course,  those 
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who  Beem  to  be  the  whales,  the  dolphins,  or  even  the  sharks,  sporting 
In  the  sea  of  literature,  and  letting  the  lees  conspicnons,  though  noi 
always  harmless,  fry  pass  unnoticed. 

Then,  eren  as  now,  two  or  three  men  overtopped  all  others.  Mosi 
will  grant  that  Macaulay,  Oarlyle,  and  Tennyson  have  no  equals 
amongst  their  contemporaries ;  so  in  Anne's  reign  none  could  write 
prose  like  Addison,  or  verse  like  Pope.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  latter 
has  been  doubted ;  yet  it  was  admitted  by  those  living  in  the  same  period, 
one  in  which  literary  men  were  jealous  enough  of  any  superior. 
Toimg,  himself  no  mean  poet,  in  one  of  his  satires,  exclaims, — 

''Why  slnmlen  P«pe,  who  leads  the  tonefkl  train, 
Nor  hem  that  virtue  i?kieh  he  lovee,  eomplain  ?  " 

Other  proofs  might  be  given,  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  we  have 
expressed.  But  though  in  the  days  of  Anne,  Pope  began  to  reign 
supreme  in  verse,  his  most  important  works  were  not  produced  till  the 
time  of  the  first  George.  And  if  we  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  poets  of 
the  "  Augustan  age,"  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  he  was  *'  one 
of  the  greatest  we  have  known  since  Milton."  He  was  guilty  of 
poetical  faults,  which,  even  in  his  own  time,  were  scarcely  excused. 
Errors  of  grammar  are  numerous  in  his  writings ;  his  language  flows 
very  easily,  but  his  thoughts  do  not  run  with  it.  He  had  no  ability  to 
systematize.  He  used  not  unfrequently  un-English  and  even  vulgar 
words.  These  were  defects  of  composition ;  but  he  had  others,  to  which 
a  stronger  term  might  be  applied.  He  misrepresented  some  fects,  and 
totally  falsified  others ;  for  instance,  his  ingenious  supposition,  which 
bases  all  our  modem  English  literature  upon  a  French  foandation,  has 
been  thoroughly  exposed  by  De  Quincey.  Again,  how  shamefolly  did 
he  act  with  regard  to  his  translation  of  the  "  Odyssey,"  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  produce.  Having  pocketed  the  subscriptions,  he  got  a 
great  part  of  it  done,  at  so  much  per  hundred  lines,  by  Broome  and 
Fenton.  Pope  had  certainly,  almost  throughout  his  life,  to  struggle 
against  the  infirmities  incident  to  a  feeble  frame ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  possessed  advantages  which  have  been  rarely  enjoyed  by  poets. 
He  had  a  comfortable  income,  was  troubled  with  few  domestic  anxieties, 
and  obtained  ready  admission  to  the  best  circles.  His  natural  endow- 
ments fitted  him  for  literary  pursoits,  and  yet  he  did  comparatively 
little,  considering  his  ample  leisure ;  while  his  ablest  original  produc- 
tions are  disfigured  by  blots,  which,  if  in  part  attributable  to  the  age, 
were  far  less  excusable  in  him  than  in  others. 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to  examine  his  satirical  compositions  that  we 
feel  most  inclined  to  be  angry  with,  or  to  laugh  at,  the  irritable  Sybarite 
of  Twickenham.  In  verse  it  is  still  easi^  than  in  prose  to  feign  senti- 
ments which  are  not  really  felt  by  the  writer ;  a  conspicuous  example 
of  which  we  have  in  the  case  of  a  great  modem  poet.  Lord  Byron,  in 
whom  a  hollow  sentimentaJism  was  developed  to  a  very  offensive  extent. 
29'ow  Pope,  as  the  man,  and  not  as  the  maker  of  verses,  really  cared 
very  little  whether  people  were  good  or  bad,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
innoy  him.  In  fact,  he  could  not  wish  greatly  to  diminish  the  number 
of  bad  people;  for  he  was  not  too  good  himself,  and  ihey  helped  to  keep 
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Lim  in  oonntenance.  Hence  be  merelj  swings  the  satiric  thong  orer 
Uie  heads  of  the  offenders,  all  tlie  while  langhing  at  them  in  his  sleeve. 
Still,  nnfortanately  for  him,  his  rebakes  offended  those  at  whom  they 
were  aimed  as  much  as  if  thej  had  been  giTen  in  earnest. 

We  hare  only  space  to  add  that  Pope  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  great 
Revolation,  in  Lombard-street,  City,  where  his  ^Either  was  a  draper.  At 
the  accession  of  Anne,  he  was  a  lad  at  school,  probably  at  Twyford. 
He  began  rery  early  to  write  poetry,  thongh  not  to  pnblish ;  and  seems 
to  have  formed  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  the  age  at  Button's 
Goffee-hoaae,  already  spoken  of.  Here  he  and  others  would  sit,  far 
into  the  nighty  discussing  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  occasionally 
amusing  thems^Tes  by  writing  sarcastic  verses  upon  each  other.  Pope 
soon  distin^oished  himself  by  his  skill  in  the  latter  accomplishment. 
In  one  of  bis  effusions,  some  reference  was  made  to  Ambrose  Philips, 
a  man  of  no  great  note,  which  greatly  enraged  him ;  who  accordingly 
hung  up  over  the  door  at  Button's  a  birch-rod,  with  which  he  threat- 
ened to  chastise  the  offending  poet.  Pope,  with  more  of  prudence  than 
courage,  avoided  this  by  keeping  out  of  the  way  until  he  thought  his 
adversary  bad  cooled  down.  In  a  letter  written  about  this  time  to  Pope 
by  Gay,  ihiB  sentence  occurs :  "  I  find  that  at  Button's  your  character  is 
made  very  free  with  as  to  morals."  There  is  little  doubt  that  rumour 
in  this  instance,  was  not  so  false  as  it  often  is.  Pope  did  not  frequent 
Button's  long ;  be  appears  not  to  have  been  partial  to  those  places 
where  authors  usually  congregated.  We  have  comparatively  few  inci- 
dents recorded  about  his  doings  in  the  days  of  Anne ;  his  biography 
becomes  richer  in  details  in  the  following  reign.  As  the  star  of  Pope 
waa  rising,  that  of  Dryden  was  descending  towards  the  horizon.  Had 
they  lived  to  write  together,  it  might  have  been  hard  to  say  which  of 
the  poets  would  have  been  the  more  popular  of  the  two. 

Gay,  whose  name  was,  alas !  too  indicative  of  his  character,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Pope,  who  composed  some  verses  for  his  monu- 
mental tablet.  He  wrote  but  little  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  his  most 
celebrated  production,  "The  Beggar's  Opera,"  having  been  brought 
oat  in  1727.  He  was  bom  the  same  year  as  Pope,  but  died  twelve  years 
earlier. 

Matthew  Prior  was  a  man  of  thirty-eight  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rdgn  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Many  of  his  shorter  pieces,  written 
for  political  purposes*  were  highly  popular  in  his  own  day,  and  we  find 
that  this  popularity  lasted  even  to  the  time  of  Gowper ;  who  tells  us 
that,  when  he  was  in  the  Temple,  he  produced  some  ballads  in  Prior's 
style,  whi<^  got  a  little  into  repute.  Prior  was  educated  in  West- 
minster school,  and  lived  afterwards  in  Duke-street,  Westminster,  for 
some  time.  A  tavern  near  Gharing-Gross  was  kept  by  his  uncle, 
Samuel  Prior ;  and  at  one  time  he  seemed  likely  to  follow  the  calling 
of  a  vintner.  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  genius,  but  of  considerable 
skill  in  rersification.  The  best  of  his  pieces,  "  Solomon,"  being  with- 
out character  or  plot,  is  heavy  reading.  His  epitaph  was  written  by  a 
certain  Dr.  Friend,  and  waa  as  lengthy  as  some  other  productions  of 
that  daes  whioh  flowed  from  the  Doctor's  pen.    This  led  to  Pope's 
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"  Friend,  for  yonr  epitaphs  I*m  grieved, 
'Wherein  ao  mneh  is  eaid; 
One  lialf  will  never  be  believed. 
The  other  never  read." 

Dr.  Tottng,  the  author  of  tbe  "  Niglit  Thoughts,"  was  one  of  those 
men  who  ripen  slowly.  His  ode  on  the  death  of  Qneen  Anne,  inscribed 
to  "  Joseph  Addison,  Esq.,"  was  apparently  one  of  his  earliest  produc- 
tions. He  was  then  thirty-three  years  old.  At  that  time  he  was 
engaged  in  the  stndy  of  the  law,  but  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to 
divinity.  He  became  intimate  with  most  of  the  leading  authors,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  general  attention.  In  the  poem  by 
which  he  is  best  known,  the  false  sublime  is  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  the  true.  We  must  pass  by  Oongreve,  Garth,  Dorset, 
and  others,  who  lived  into  the  "  Augustan  "  period,  but  who  belong  by 
right  to  an  earlier  school.  Nor  can  we  dwell  on  Thomson,  ever 
memorable  by  his  poem  on  the  Seasons,  and  who  was  a  lad  of  fourteen 
when  Anne  died. 

From  the  second  or  third-rate  poets  of  this  era,  we  single  out  one  for 
a  remark  or  two,  in  order  that  we  may  do  a  small  measure  of  justice  to 
a  greatly  slandered  man.  Lewis  Theobald,  or  "  Tibbald,"  as  he  was 
colloqDially  called,  like  many  other  writers  of  his  day,  had  the  misfortune 
to  offend  Pope,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  is  the  hero  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  "  Dunciad,"  although  afterwards  some  alterations  were  made  in 
the  poem,  to  fit  the  character  to  another  man.  Theobald  had  no  very 
great  ability  in  original  composition;  but,  by  the  exercise  of  good 
sense  and  great  industry,  he  did  g^od  service  in  the  revision  of  the 
text  of  Shakespeare,  of  whose  works  Pope  had  published  an  edition. 
For  this  he  will  always  deserve  to  be  remembered,  though  his  own 
poems  and  plays  are  entirely  forgotten.  Pope,  as  usual,  would  not 
afford  him  any  praise,  but  sneered  at 

"  Writers  ribald. 
From  slashing  Bentley  down  to  peddling  Tibbald." 

The  figure  in  one  of  Hogarth's  racy  plates,  "  The  Distressed  Poet,"  is 
reported  to  be  a  portrait  of  this  man ;  who  really  did,  at  one  time, 
suffer  great  distress.  In  this  picture  he  is  represented  sitting  in  a 
dressing-gown,  engaged  in  the  composition  of  "  Riches,  a  Poem."  A 
work  on  the  art  of  poetry  lies  by  his  side.  His  wife  sits  patiently  mend- 
ing his  only  pair,  as  we  presume,  of  nether  garments ;  and  his  solitary 
shirt  is  drying  at  the  fire.  A  cat  and  kittens  lie  on  his  coat,  which  has 
fallen  upon  the  floor.  At  one  end  of  the  room  an  infant  lies  sprawling 
and  screaming  in  its  cot.  In  the  doorway  a  milkwomau  stands,  hold- 
ing  up  an  unsettled  milk-score ;  while  a  dog,  which  has  sneaked  in 
behind  her,  steals  some  meat  from  a  plate,  which  has  been  left  in  a 
chair.  The  attitudes  and  the  surroundings  of  the  figures  are  altogether 
in  Hogarth's  best  style. 

In  the  prefisure  to  his  Shakespeare,  Theobald  thus  speaks  of  his  dis. 
tinguished  rival:  "It  is  not  with  any  secret  pleasure  that  I  so  ire* 
quently  animadvert  on  Mr.  Tope  as  a  critic,  but  there  are  provocations 
which  we  can  never  quite  forget.    His  libels  have  been  thrown  out  with 
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•o  much  mwetencj,  that,  not  to  dispute  whether  they  should  come 
from  a  Ghratiaii,  they  leare  it  a  question  whether  they  should  come 
from  a  man.  I  should  be  loth  to  doubt,  as  Qaintns  Serenns  did  in  a 
like  case, — 

'  Sive  homo,  Mem  dmilit  fmrpitnma  hetUa  nobis 
fulmera  lUnU  dediC 

The  indignation,  perhaps,  for  being  represented  a  blockhead  may  be 
as  strong  in  ns  as  it  is  in  the  ladies  for  a  reflection  on  their  beauties. 
It  is  certain  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  Bome  flagrant  civilities ;  and  I 
shall  willingly  devote  a  part  of  my  life  to  the  honest  endeavonr  of  quitting 
scores ;  with  this  exception,  however,  that  I  will  not  return  those  civili- 
ties in  his  peculiar  strain,  but  confine  myself,  at  least,  to  the  limits  of 
common  decency.  I  shall  ever  think  it  better  to  want  wit,  than  to 
want  humanity;  and  impartial  posterity  may  perhaps  be  of  my 
opinion.*'  Theobald  has  here,  we  think,  the  best  of  it;  and  Pope 
becomes  an  example  of  the  truth  conveyed  in  his  own  words :  '*  When 
real  merit  is  wanting,  it  avails  nothing  to  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
great,  commended  by  the  eminent,  and  favoured  by  the  public  in 
general."  The  moral  of  Gay's  &ble  of  the  Ratcatcher  and  Cats  is 
applicable  no  less  to  literary  rivals,  than  to  ordinary  mortals : — 

**  In  every  age  and  dime  we  see, 
Two  of  a  trade  can  ne'er  agree. 
Sack  katea  hu  neigkbonr  for  eneroachiDg ; 
^Sqnire  stigmatixea  'squire  for  poaching ; 
Bnoties  with  heanties  are  in  arms. 
And  seandal  pelts  each  other's  charms ; 
Kings,  too,  their  nsighbonr  kings  dethrone. 
In  hope  to  make  the  world  their  own. 
But  let  US  limit  onr  desires ; 
Not  wsr  like  besnties,  kings,  and  'iqnires; 
For  though  wa  hoth  one  prey  pursue. 
There's  game  enough  for  us  and  yon." 

Pope  would  have  stood  far  higher  in  the  esteem  of  his  readers  but  for 
the  remembrance  of  his  spiteful  treatment  of  Theobald,  or  "  Tibbald," 
as  he  used  in  contempt  (as  we  have  above  seen)  to  write  his  name  : — 

"  Small  thanks  to  France,  and  none  to  Rome  or  Greece, 
A  past,  vsmp'd  future,  old,  revived,  new  piece, 
Twiit  Plautus,  Fletcher,  Shakespeare,  and  Coraeille, 
Can  make  a  Gibber,  Tibhald^  or  Oseli." 

Of  th«  prose  writers  of  this  period,  Addison,  as  all  know,  ranks  the 
highest  ;  but  we  take  up  Steele  first,  because  he  was  the  originater  of 
that  aeries  of  periodical  essays  which  have  gained  a  world-wide  renown, 
and  hare  been  patterns  or  a  stimulus  to  a  century  and  a  half  of  sub- 
sequent writers.  He  was  a  friend  of  Addiaon,  having  been  educated 
with  him  at  the  Charter-House  school.  Like  so  many  of  that  time,  his 
first  literary  appearance  was  as  the  author  of  political  papers.  During 
a  oonaiderable  part  of  Anne's  reign,  he  lived  in  Bury-street,  St. 
Jamea*s,  and  was  a  pretty  constant  visiter  at  the  coffee-houses,  and 
umilar  places  of  public  resort.    It  was  on  the  23d  of  April,  1709,  n.b.* 
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that  he  published  the  first  number  of  "The  Taller/'  Addifion  war 
then  absent  from  London ;  bnt  a  copy  having  been  sent  to  him,  he 
speedily  detected  the  hand  of  his  friend.  At  that  time>  there  was 
nothing  in  existence  resembling  onr  modem  Magazines.  "  The  Tatler  *' 
gave  in  each  number  a  short  piece  upon  the  news  of  the  day,  together 
with  a  paper  upon  some  moral,  historical,  or  bibliographical  topic,  of 
which  the  latter  is  the  only  portion  now  reprinted.  As  soon  as  Addison 
returned  to  London,  he  furnished  some  occasional  papers;  but  the 
greater  part  of  "  The  Tatler  "  bears  the  impress  of  Steele's  mind.  This  is 
evident  from  the  vigour,  the  roughness,  amounting  even  to  coarseness, 
often  apparent  in  the  series.  Steele,  it  has  been  observed,  had  a 
more  thoroughly  English  taste  than  Addison.  Each  number  was  folio 
size,  about  one  fourth  of  it  being  filled  with  advertisements.  There 
were  many  other  half- sheets  similar  to  it  then  published,  but  they 
only  contained  news.  The  sheet  was  issued  weekly,  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  numbers  of  it  appeared.  Ghiy  asserts  that  a  very 
marked  influence  was  produced  by  this  periodical,  and  that  thousands 
of  individuals  were  led  to  desert  fashionable  follies,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  pursuit  of  higher  objects.  This  we  take  leave  to  doubt : 
the  effect  produced  by  satires  of  the  description  there  given  has  rarely 
been  obviously  beneficial.  Satire  is  a  mirror  in  which  men  are  apt  to 
see  every  face  except  their  own ;  and  if  any  transient  change  is  brought 
about  by  it,  the  result  is  generally  only  the  substitution  of  one  distasteful 
person  for  another.  Still,  the  aim  of  the  writers  in  "  The  Tatler  "  was 
undoubtedly  good,  and  the  faults  which  marred  some  of  their  composi- 
tions were  those  at  that  time  current  in  society.  Steele  took  part  in 
the  periodical  publications  which  succeeded  the  one  he  had  carried  on. 
He  left  London  after  Addison's  decease,  and  died  in  Wales  in  1729. 

Joseph  Addison  was  bom  in  1672 ;  so  that  he  was  a  man  of  nine- 
and-twenty  years  at  Anne's  accession.  His  earlier  honours  were 
obtained  by  tbe  production  of  Latin  verses  of  merit.  His  first  pub- 
lished poem  in  English  was  addressed  to  Dryden  in  1694.  Lord  Somers, 
a  nobleman  of  high  position,  and  of  literary  ability,  had  already 
bestowed  some  favours  upon  him,  and  Congreve  introduced  him  to 
Lord  Halifax.  He  relinquished  all  idea  of  going  into  the  Church, 
which  had  been  his  destination,  and  went  to  reside  for  a  time  in  Italy. 
In  1704,  his  friends  being  then  in  power,  he  was  employed  to  celebrate 
the  victory  of  Blenheim,  which  he  did  in  his  poem,  '*  The  Campaign." 
This  he  composed  in  a  small  room  in  the  Haymarket.  In  1706,  he 
became  under-secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Hodges.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  Ireland  in  a  different  capacity.  When  he  returned  in  1710,  ihe 
Tories  bore  rule ;  and  Addison  in  that  year  wrote  five  papers  in  the 
"  Whig  Examiner,"  reflecting  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 

But  the  great  performance,  with  which  Addison's  name  will 
always  be  connected,  is  the  well-known  "Spectator."  This  was 
commenced  soon  after  tbe  "Tatler"  was  completed,  the  first  number 
bearing  date  March  1st,  1711.  Various  authors  contributed  papers  to 
it,  but  there  are  none  from  Swift.  That  original  writer  oontrlbuted,  as 
we  know,  to  the  "  Tatler,"  but  he  was  now  at  enmity  with  the  Whig 
party.    Addison,  however,  imbued  the  whole  publication  with  his  own 
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peculiarities.  Greatly  8tii)erior  to  its  predecessor,  considered  merel/  with 

K£pect  to  literary  composition,  the  subjects  taken  up  in  the  "  Spectator  " 
are  more  dirersified,  and  a  loftier  tone  prerails  in  them.  One  thing  strikes 
TUB  as  being  remarkable ;  that  is,  the  large  part,  as  in  the  *'  Tatkr,*' 
deroted  to  discussions  and  criticisms  upon  dress.  The  freqaent  in- 
sertion of  fictitious  letters,  also,  becomes  wearisome  to  the  reader.  The 
artificiali^  of  such  compositions  soon  becomes  apparent,  and  frustrates 
the  design  of  the  writer.  When  the  "  Spectator  '*  ceased,  it  was  fol- 
k>w«d  by  the  •^Guardian;"  then  by  the  "* Freeholder : "  and  with 
some  pc^tical  and  briefer  pnblicationB  the  literary  work  of  Addison 
ended. 

In  hisown  day,  Addison  seemed  to  have  gained  most  renown  by  his  pomp- 
ons tn^edy  of  "  Gato."  As  a  man,  the  litiercUeur  was  beloved  by  those  who 
knew  him  intimately.  He  was  fond  of  society,  yet  was  often  sadly  embar- 
rassed in  conversation.  This  hesitancy,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  lite- 
rary men,  often  occasioned  him.  serious  inconvenience.  Having  once  to 
dictate  an  important  despatch,  he  was  so  bewildered  that  he  could  not 
decide  upon  the  wording  of  it ;  and,  time  pressing,  his  superiors  were 
obliged  to  turn  the  duty  over  to  an  under-clerk,  who  ever  after  boasted 
that  he  had  done  what  Addison  could  noi  do.  So  precise  was  Addison 
in  the  use  of  words,  that  even  when  a  number  of  a  periodical  was 
almost  ready  to  be  printed,  he  would  delay  the  whole  impression  to 
alter  a  preposition  or  conjunction.  His  married  life  was  far  from 
being  a  happy  one,  and  led  him  to  injure  his  health  by  resorting  to 
ocoivivial  parties,  where  for  a  time  he  sought  an  uncertain  relief,  it 
has  been  said,  from  his  sorrows.  Surely  he,  at  least,  knew  a  better 
remedy.    He  died  in  1719. 

Addiison^a  friends,  Tickell,  Budgell,  Walpole,  and  others  unnamed 
here,  we  cannot  afford  space  to  introduce  to  the  reader ;  but  proceed  to 
notice,  lastly,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  the  period.  Jon- 
athan Swift  was  in  the  prime  of  life  when  Anne's  accession  changed  the 
aspect  of  public  affieiirs.  A  few  years  after,  he  published  his  "  Tale  of  a 
Tub,"  and  ''The  Battle  of  the  Books,"  fair  specimens  of  the  powers  of 
humour  and  satire  which  he  possessed.  He  threw  himself  with  some  warm  th 
into  the  controversies  at  the  beginning  of  Anne's  reign,  taking  up  Whig 
riewB ;  and  boldly  vindicated  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First.  His  zeal 
brought  him  into  intimate  connexion  with  Addison,  Steele,  and  the 
leading  Whigs.  But  in  1710  he  changed  his  views.  His  party  lost 
the  Queen's  favour;  and  the  Tories  held  in  their  power  all  places  and 
patronage.  Swift  found  that  it  would  now  be  to  his  interest  to  change 
sides ;  and, — ^to  use  the  words  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  of  Scott's 
edition  of  his  works, — "  without  even  the  pretext  of  any  public  motive, 
but  on  Uie  avowed  ground  of  not  having  been  sufficiently  rewarded 
for  his  former  serrices,  he  went  over  in  the  most  riolent  and  decided 
manner  to  the  prevailing  party,  for  whose  gratification  he  abused  his 
former  friends  and  benefactors,  with  a  virulence  and  rancour  to  which 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  apply  the  term  of  brutality."  One  who 
could  act  thus,  was  not  likely  to  win  any  real  regard  from  the  party 
he  had  quartered  himself  upon,  and  it  was  only  by  openly  threatening 
his  new  friends  thst  he  at  last  extorted  from  them  the  deanery  of 
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Sfc.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  to  which  he  retired  when  the  Qaeen  died.  Swift 
did  actually  hope,  at  one  time,  to  secure  a  bishopric,  but  this  waa 
rather  too  much  even  for  that  day.  At  this  point  we  muat  leare  hia 
strange  history. 

Amongst  the  literary  celebrities  of  London  in  this  reign  were  Dr. 
Richard  Bentley,  the  prince  of  critics,  yet  an  ungenial  and  most 
pugnacious  man,  about  whose  life  and  labours  a  volume  might  be 
penned;  Daniel  De  Foe,  an  able,  often  rash,  but  sorely  persecuted 
individual,  best  remembered  by  his  marvellous  tale,  *' Robinson 
Crusoe ; " — should  we  not  also  name  Pep3rs,  the  greedy,  garrulous,  grov- 
elling PepysP  He  lived  until  1703.  The  literary  history  of  the  reign 
of  Anne,  though  brief  in  actual  years,  teems  with  matter  highly  inter- 
esting to  the  patient  student.  No  doubt,  the  authors  of  that  time 
were  fiir  inferior  to  those  master-minds  awakened  into  activity  by  the 
great  Civil  War.  But  they  will  bear  comparison  with  those  distin- 
guishing the  subsequent  Georgian  era,  and  many  of  them  have  done 
our  British  literature  lasting  service.  J.  C. 


SIR  THOMAS  BODLEY,  AND  THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY.* 

It  must  gratify  any  Englishman  to  know  that,  notwithstanding  all 
that  is  said  about  the  fierce  Britons  and  rude  Saxons  of  olden  times, 
his  own  country  did  not  lag  behind  Italy  itself  in  love  of  books,  when 
books  were  more  than  worth  their  weight  in  gold ;  and  that  very  early 
indeed  in  the  Revival  of  letters  there  were  minds  touched  with  a  fine 
enthusiasm  in  search  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  multiplication  of 
copies,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Petrarca  and  his  followers.  It 
belongs,  however,  to  professed  bibliographers  to  adduce  full  proof  of 
this  observation.  The  valuable  volume  which  suggests  it,  reminds  us 
of  what  is  already  well  enough  known, — that  in  times  far  remote  there 
were  chests  of  books  in  the  churches,  and,  co-eval  perhaps  with  the 
foundation  of  the  first  college  in  Oxford,  there  was  a  chest  containing 
some  important  manuscripts.  Those  manuscripts  were  the  college 
library,  and,  small  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  much  larger  than  many 
then  existing  in  infant  universities  on  the  Continent ;  where  a  single 
copy  of  the  holy  Bible,  from  the  fact  that  it  contained  many  "  books," 
would  be  solemnly  presented  and  accepted  as  "  a  libraiy." 

So  early  as  the  year  1320,  Thomas  Cobham,  Bishop  of  Worcester, began 
to  prepare  for  the  estabHshment  of  the  first  actual  University  library 
in  Oxford,  that  is  to  say,  a  collection  of  volumes  too  larg^  to  be  packed 
into  a  chest,  and  therefore  preserved  in  a  room  built  for  their  reception. 
The  room  so  appropriated,  attached  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  began  to  be 
built  about  1367,  and  was  furnished  in  1409.  Royal  and  noble  benefactors 
enriched  the  library  from  time  to  time  with  gifts  of  costly  volumes ; 

*  "  Annahof  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  a.d.  1598-a.d.  1867 ;  with  a  prdiminary 
notice  of  the  Barlier  Library  founded  in  the  Foorteenth  Centoiy.  By  the  Rey.  William 
Dunn  Macray,  M.A.,"  &c.    Rivingtons.    1868. 
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0(»tl7,\>eca;iiBebookB  could  only  be  produced  by  the  pen,  and  becanae,  even 

after  the  invention  of  printing,  it  sometimes  required  years  to  bring 

cme  considerable  volume  through  the  press.    So  the  Oxford  University 

Ubrsry  originated,   and  so  it  grew  during  more  than  two  centaries, 

untii  ibe  reign  of  good  King  Edward  YI.    In  the  year  1550,  amidst 

the  vigorous  reformation  conducted  by  Archbishop  Granmer,  it  was 

deemed   necessary   to    go   beyond  the  dismantling   of  churches,  by 

the  removal  of  objects  of  idoktrous  veneration,  and  to  clear  the 

libraries  of  Westminster  and  Oxford  of  "  all  superstitious  books,  as 

miswals,  legends  (or  breviaries),  and  sucb  like."    An  order  to  that 

effect  vraa  written  in  the  King's  council-book,  with  a  direction  "  to  deliver 

the  garniture  of  the  books,  being  either  gold  or  silver,  to  Sir  Anthony 

Aucher."  *    Now  the  words  "  such  like  "  left  the  work  to  the  discretion 

of  the  workmen,  who  lacked  inclination,  or  learning,  or  temper,  or 

ability,  to  distinguish  between  what  should  be  destroyed  and  what 

spared.      Bosses  and    clasps   of  silver,  and  ornaments  of   gold,  too 

powerfully  tempted  those  visiters  and  their  attendants  to  sacrifice 

really  precious  books  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  metal  on  their 

covers;  and  fearful  was  the  havoc.     The  barbaric  waste  they  made 

at  this  visitation,  although  never  intended  by  Cranmer  or  the  king,  was 

followed  by  common  theft  and  wanton  petty  depredations,  until  a  clear 

sweep  of  the  last  book  took  place ;  and  on  January  25th,  1555-6,  the 

Convocation  of  the  University  elected  "  these  venerable  men,"  the  Yice- 

Chancellor  and  Proctors,  with  two  others,  to  sell  the  book-cases  in 

the  public  library  of  the  academy,  in  the  name  of  the  University. 

The  wood  was  sold  accordingly,  and  the  once  "  public  library  "  thrown 

open  to  all  comers  for  any  purpose  that  might  chance. 

About  four  years  after  the  completion  of  this  disgracefol  spoliation, 
a  young  gentleman,  named  Thomas  Bodley, — a  native  of  Exeter,  who 
had  received  his  earlier  education  in  G^eva,  where  his  father  was 
a  voluntary  exile  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  who  had  studied 
in  the  University  of  that  city, — entered  Magdalen  College  as  an 
under-graduate.  Grieved  at  the  want  of  books  that  should  have 
helped  him  and  his  fellow  students,  he  endeavoured  to  contribute  by 
personal  effort  something  towards  compensating  for  that  deficiency ; 
and  after  about  four  years'  residence,  being  chosen  a  probationer  of 
Merton  College,  he  was  soon  admitted  Fellow,  undertook  a  Greek  lecture 
without  fee  or  reward,  and  continued  it  until  he  left  the  University ;  by 
which  time  his  varied  learning,  and  especially  his  attainments  as  a 
linguist,  had  gained  him  great  distinction. 

In  1576  he  went  abroad ;  spent  about  four  years  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  perfecting  himself  in  the  languages  of  those  coun- 
tries ;  and  then  returned  to  Oxford,  to  pursue  the  study  of  history 
and  politics.  His  first  appointment  was  to  the  post  of  gentleman- 
usher  to  Queen  Slizabeth,  who  employed  him  in  embassies  to  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  some  German  princes ;  and  subsequently  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  Queoi's  affairs  in  Holland.  After  those  hon- 
oorable  services  he  obtained  permission  to  retire  into  private  life,  and 


*  Jatmy  Collief  b  '*  Ecdeiiuttcal  Uittory  of  Great  Britain,"  part  iL,  book  iv. 
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again  took  up  his  abode  at  Oxford.  Hia  early  residence  abroad,  and 
his  occupation  in  diplomatic  services  at  that  pecnliar  jnnctnre  in  the 
history  of  England,  must  have  imparted  a  breadth  and  energy  to  hie 
character  which  was  worthy  of,  at  least,  some  incidental  notice  in  the 
"  Annals  of  the  Bodleian  Library :  "  snch  notice,  however,  it  has  not 
received  in  these  otherwise  interesting  pages. 

"He  remembered  the  room  once  precious  to  students,  'gciewtiarwn 
90dM,*  as  the  University  had  called  it  of  old,  but  now  destitute  alike 
both  of  science  and  of  seats  ;  " — for,  if  Edward's  commissioners  had 
spoiled  the  libraiy,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mary  had  expelled 
the  Professors,  scattered  the  students,  and  banished  all  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  from  the  University.  ''And  thus,  says  he  to 
himself,  'I  concluded  at  the  last  to  set  up  my  staff  at  the  library 
door  in  Oxon ;  being  thoroughly  persuaded  that,  in  my  solitude  and 
surcease  from  the  Commonwealth  affairs,  I  could  nob  busy  myself  to 
better  purpose  than  by  reducing  that  place  (which  then  in  every  part 
lay  ruined  and  waste)  to  the  publick  use  of  students.'  So,  therefore,  on 
February  23d,  1597-8,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Vice-Ohancellor,  offer- 
ing that,  whereas  'there  hath  bin  heretofore  a  publick  library  in 
Oxford,  which,  you  know,  is  apparant  by  the  roome  itself  remayning, 
and  by  your  statute  records,  I  will  take  the  charge  and  cost  upon  me 
to  reduce  it  again  to  its  former  use;'  and  this  was  to  be  done,  first, 
by  fitting  it  up  with  shelves  and  seats,  next  by  procuring  benefieu^tions 
of  books,  and,  lastly,  by  endowing  it  with  an  annual  rent.  This  offer 
being  accepted  with  great  gratitude,  other  letters  followed  from  him 
in  March,  in  which  he  desired  that  delegates  should  be  chosen  to 
consider  the  best  mode  of  fitting  up  the  room,  and  mentioned  an  offer 
on  the  part  of  hia  own  college,  Merton,  to  provide  timber  for  the 
purpose." 

Thia  waa  effected:  two  years  were  spent  in  the  work,  which  was  executed 
in  good  style ;  the  library  having  a  very  handsome  roof,  divided  into 
square  compartments,  on  each  of  which  were  painted  the  arms  of  the 
University,  and  on  bosses  which  intervened  between  the  compartments 
appeared  the  arms  of  Bodley  himself.  The  building  was  enlarged,  from 
time  to  time,  until  it  reached  its  present  dimensions ;  and  still  it  is  not 
large  enough  to  receive  the  store  of  books  which  are  accumulated  in 
it  by  the  statute  law  of  England,  as  in  the  other  great  national  librariee, 
and  by  the  continual  influx  of  rare  and  foreign  worka  which  are  added 
by  purohaso. 

The  mechanical  work  being  completed  on  June  15th,  1600,  Bodley 
announced  to  the  Yice-Ohancellor  that  he  had  begun  to  busy  himself 
in  gathering  booka,  and  had  provided  a  register  for  the  enrolment  of 
the  names  of  benefactora,  and  particulara  of  their  gifta.  The  regiater 
atill  continues.  It  conaiata  of  two  large  folio  volumea,  in  vellum.  Like 
all  other  folioa  that  were  not  meant  to  be  expoaed  to  ixgury  by  removal 
from  place  to  place,  they  were  made  yet  more  weighty  by  maaaive  covers 
armed  with  ailver-gilt  boaaea,  and  were  chained  to  the  deak  whereon 
they  lay.  The  booka  were  therein  regiatered,  aa  preaented  by  the 
several  d(mora ;  and  the  arma  of  many  of  the  benefactora  were  painted 
in  their  proper  ooloura,  and  with  Tariona  devices.    Mr.  Macray  notices 
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A  few  of  the  principal  giTora  and  gifts,  but  refers  the  cuioiu  to 
Gutch's  edition  of  Wood's  "  Histoxy,"  where  they  are  printed  in  full. 
Bodley,  howoTer,  did  not  enter  his  own  gifts,  as  he  intended  .them  to  be 
increased  gnidnaUy  to  a  high  nomber.and  did  not  desire  to  make  partial 
aod  dirided  entries. 

Using  the  right  of  founder,  he  made  his  own  roles,  which  were  exact 
•nd  strict  One  was,  that  his  librarian  should  never  be  married ;  but 
the  Tery  first  librarian  revolted  against  the  restriction,  and  Bodley,  for 
the  loTe  he  bare  to  him,  or  the  need  he  had  of  him,  broke  his  own  rule 
by  permitting  him  to  take  a  wife,  but  resolved  that  it  should  never  be 
^voken  again.  Some  time  after,  the  trustees  relaxed  it  by  ordaining, 
mdeed,  that  no  married  man  should  be  elected  librarian,  but  placing 
no  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  servant's  domestic  happiness^ 
provided  that  he  were  unmarried  at  the  time  of  his  election. 

At  present*  however,  there  is  no  such  restriction  left.  TheEliza- 
bethaa  ideas  on  this  subject  are  oddly  betrayed  in  an  entiy  made  by  a 
hbnriaa  of  the  last  century  in  his  diaxy  concerning  his  predecessor 
and  friend : — "  Dr.  Hudson  was  married  when  he  was  elected  librarian. 
His  first  wife  was  one  Biesley.  That  he  hath  now  is  his  second.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  married  to  this  Biesley  when  he  was  Taberder  of 
Queen's.  The  Dr.  hath  been  of  a  loose,  profligate,  and  irreligious  life, 
as  I  have  often  heard.  The  fiunily  of  the  Harrisons  he  is  married  into 
now  18  good  for  nothing,  being  as  stingy  (if  it  can  be)  as  himself." 

The  book  before  us  contains  litUe  or  nothing  concerning  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley  beyond  what  directly  relates  to  the  library,  which  appears  to 
hare  absorbed  all  his  attention  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 
It  was  opened,  with  great  ceremony,  in  November,  1602.  Its  perma- 
nent  endowment  was  commenced  by  him  in  1611,  when  he  purchased 
land  and  houses  in  London  and  near  Maidenhead,  to  the  estimated 
value  at  that  time  of  £131. 10<.  yearly  rents.  The  London  property 
was  changed  eventually  into  an  investment  of  £3,455. 10«.,  at  three  per 
cent.  Oonaols,  and  the  estate  in  the  country  brings  in  about  £220  yearly. 
In  Jaauaiy,  1612,  Bodley  died,  baring  bequeathed  the  chief  part 
of  his  proper^  for  building  the  east  wing  of  the  library  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  schools.  He  appears  to  have  left  considerable  lega- 
cies to  «<  great  people,"  £7,000  to  the  library,  £200  to  Merton  OoUege, 
but  little  to  his  brothers,  his  old  servants,  his  friends,  or  the  children 
of  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  all  his  wealth.  One  of  his  Mends,  after 
his  decease,  said  that  he  was  so  drimk  with  the  applause  and  vanity  of 
his  library,  that  he  made  no  conscience  to  "  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,'* 
defrauding  his  family  of  their  due  for  the  sake  of  posthumous  honour 
in  connexion  with  the  University. 

This  is  a  sad  stain,  if  the  charge  be  true,  upon  the  memory  of  a  man 
whose  name  is  inseparably  attached  to  so  great  an  institution ;  and  we 
are  shocked  when  we  read  that  some  years  after  his  death  two  of  his 
relatives  were  suffering  want;  and  that  when  their  case  was  laid 
before  the  trustees  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  all  that  they  received,  in 
recognition  of  their  relationship  to  the  founder,  who  bad  there  sunk 
nearly  all  his  property  and  theirs,  was  a  paltry  donation  of  four  pounds, 
"out  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley's  chest ; "  and  that  Dr.  Altham,  Hebrew 
TOU  XV.— FIFTH   SBBUB.  I 
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professor,  and  Dr.  Hadson,  librarj-keeper,  gare  eaoh  of  tbem  ten  sliil- 
lings.  So  may  the  most  splendid  displayof  derotion  to  a  great  objectp  with 
the  sacrifico  of  all  the  derotee's  goods,  be  nothing  in  the  sight  of  men, 
and  worse  than  nothing  in  the  sight  of  God—''  a  splendid  sin." 
Persons  who  propose  to  do  great  things  in  the  serdoe  of  the  Ohurch, 
should  remember  the  apostolio  admonition,  that "  if  any  provide  not  for 
his  own,  and  specially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the 
iidth,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  Bodley  did  not  do  this.  Some  charily 
to  the  poor,  some  ooncem  for  the  promotion  of  piefy  as  well  as  of 
learning,  ordinary  jostice  to  his  family,  and  an  interest  in  the  great 
questions  which  agitated  society  to  its  depths  during  all  the  life  of  this 
eminent  man,  would  have  thrown  lustre  on  his  memory,  and  ooii« 
strained  the  men  of  future  generations  to  regard  his  name  with 
unqualified  veneration.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  regard  him 
as  haying  sacrificed  himself  and  his  household  to  the  ambition  of 
"  leaving  his  mark  on  "  Oxford,  cost  what  it  might  His  deoision  of 
character  and  ability  to  pursue  an  object,  in  itself  excellent,  with 
unwavering  perseverance  excited  admiration,  but  his  oblivion  of 
higher  aims  turns  admiration  into  disappointment. 


SELECT  LITEEABY  NOTICES. 


[Theiniertlonof  any  trtlole  In  thli  Ibft  Ii  not  to  b«  eouU«rad  aa  pledgliig  ot  to  tlit  anmbatiOB 
of  Its  contents,  unlets  It  be  aoeompMied  by  some  express  notice  of  oar  fftvonnble  opinion.  Nor 
is  the  omission  of  tmj  soch  noUce  to  be  reguded  as  indlcatinff  a  contiary  opinion ;  as  onr  Uolta, 
and  otlier  leasons,  impose  on  us  the  necessity  of  selecUon  and  brerity.] 


The  Life   of  the  Bev.   Thomas  Smith.     His   early   resolve   was 

CoUins.    By  ihe  Bev.  Bamuel  Coley,  thus  taken  up :  "  The  solemn  one 

London :  HamiUon^   Adams,   and  thing  of  my  life  shall  be  to  save 

Oo,    1868.— This  narrative  of  a  souls  ;**  and  so  ardently  did  his 

most  useful  life  is  told  at  consider*  soul  bum  as  to  fuse  all   other 

able  length,  but  with  an  interest  things  into  this  holy  passion.    He 

which  never  flags.    It  is  enlivened  had  godly  parents;   the  mother 

by  a  frequent  dash  of  humour,  timid  and  gentle,  the  &ther  made 

many  a  quaint  or  pithy  saying,  of  stem  Puritan  stuff,  and  himself 

and  many  an  incident  amusing,  for  a  long  time  a  most  earnest 

romantic,  or  touching.    But  there  evangelist      and      town-mission- 

are  in  the  volume  far  higher  and  ary.    A   few   of  his   letters  are 

better   things;    such   as   almost  given, — rousing,  flaming,  exultant 

oompd  one  to  abdicate  the  critic's  indeed.    For  t^iriy-one  years  did 

function,  and  kneel  or  lie,  with  the   son    toil    in   the   Wesleyan 

prayers  and  tears,  at  the  mercy*  Methodist  ministry;  and  how  he 

seat.    Thomas  Collins  was  a  man  consecrated  himself  to  its  work 

in  whom  Mr.  Wesley  would  have  with  whole-hearted  energy, — how 

delighted.     He   followed   in   the  in  woods  and   caves,  and   other 

wake   of   such    men  as  William  solitary  retreats,  he  poured  out 

Bramwell,  David  Stoner,  and  John  his  soul  by  the  hour  to  the  triune 
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God,— liow  lie  warned,  entreated, 
preached,  "in  eeaaon,  ont  of 
•eaton,"  in  the  parionr,  the  high- 
waj,  and  the  pulpit, — how  he  wit> 
aeaaed,  both  bj  hia  worda  and  life, 
fbr  the  good  old  doctrine  of  perfect 
lore^ — ^how  he  reliered  wretched- 
neaa,  eomfmird  and  helped  the 
soRowfol  and  aick,  and  aooght 
the  aonls  of  men, — are  here  moat 
impreasiTel  J  narrated.  Hia  mind 
poaaeaaed  no  ordinary  force,  inuu 
gination,  and  originality;  and, 
after  receiTing  a  apecial  baptiam 
of  the  Spirit  when  he  was  a  liocal 
pEreacher,  he  gare  up  "  figure  and 
finely,"  and  aimed  only  at  hia 
hearen*  aalTation.  Need  it  be 
aaid  that  he  gathered  many 
abeaTes  for  the  gamer  of  the 
Lord  ?  Probably  hia  labours  were 
exceaaiTe,  aa  he  l%iwAlf  f dt  at  the 
kat  '^ It"  aaid  he,  "I  had  taken 
things  more  quietly,  and  aome- 
timea  rested  my  back  against  a 
tree  when  I  was  weary,  I  might, 
perhaps,  hare  kept  longer  in  the 
field."  In  a  somewhat  lingering 
jriclmeBs,  during  which  the  mellow 
light  of  his  piety  shone  blessedly, 
and  the  mUng  passion  showed 
itself  strong,  he  awaited  his  sum- 
laons,  and  entered  into  rest  on 
December  27th,  1864. 

Mr.  Coley  Ins  performed  his 
task  loringly  and  welL  The  book 
baa  the  flaronr  and  charm  of  his 
spoken  style,  and  is  emriched  with 
Ida  own  remarks  on  the  church- 
membershipnyf  children,  catechiz- 
ing, aftTing  fiuth, "  protracted  aer- 
vicea,"  the  different  Tooations  of 
ministers,  and  like  topics.  But, 
for  the  most  part^  he  places  his 
ktnamayi  in  the  foreground.  We 
see  mnch  less  of  the  writer  than 
of  the  godly  msn  whose  career  he 
traces;  and  thus  he  succeeds  in 
an  rasfntial  point  where  many 
biographers  iaiL 

Most  strongly  may  this  Tolnme 
becommended  to  young  ministers; 


not  that  they  all  should  pitch  their 
life  exactly  in  this  key,  or  niitnic 
Mr.  GoUins's  methods.  As  he 
said :  ^  Qod  employs  workmen 
upon  different  work*  Naturally, 
and  wisely,  their  gifts  and  methods 
▼ary."  But  scarcely  could  a  greater 
blessing  be  Touchnifed  to  our  own 
or  any  Church  than  a  body  of 
ministers  who  would  emulate  the 
intense  singleness  of  purpose,  the 
concentration  of  energy  and  effort, 
the  unblemished  holiness,  the 
yearning  for  souls,  and  the  com- 
munion with  (xod,  which  are  here 
portrayed. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  book  will 
hare  a  large  sale,  and  it  will  be 
found,  as  stated  in  the  Preface, 
''wealthy  in  such  things  as  will 
thrill  holy  souls,  instruct  young 
ministers,  and  stimulate  all  true 
hearts." 

The  CondUion  of  Membership  in 
(he  Christian  Churchy  vietoed  in 
connexion  toUh  the  Claes-Meethig 
System  in  (he  Methodist  Body, 
By  T.  Hughes,  London:  Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton. — ^To  read 
this  volume  has  been  a  diffi- 
cult task ;  for  the  style  is  loose, 
the  languageunoouth,  thegrammar 
such  aa  would  bring  reproof,  if  not 
punishment,  upon  a  weU-taught 
school-boy,  and  the  logic  worst 
of  all.  But  to  write  upon  it 
is  more  difficult  than  to  read  it ; 
for  painful  aenaationa  ineritably 
ariae  on  finding  a  Methodist 
minister  formally  attacking  the 
Methodist  economy;  and  it  is 
impossible  even  to  consider  Mr. 
Hughes's  arguments  without  a 
protest  against  their  being  adduced 
by  him,  or  any  other  person  who 
holds  an  official  position  in  the  Me- 
thodist Oonnezion.  The  scandal 
occasioned  by  the  continuance  of 
Dr.  Pusey  and  other  like-minded 
persons  in  the  National  Ohurch  is 
now,  it  seems,  to  find  a  parallel 
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within  our  own  pale.     Had  Mr. 
Hngliea,  on  his  examination  for 
admission  into  full  Oonnexion  with 
the  Oonference,  said,  "I  do  not 
approve  of  the  class-meeting  as  a 
condition  of  membership,  bnt  wish 
to  make  it  optional  with  all  Me- 
thodists to  meet  in  class  or  not,  as 
they  like,"  or  anything  to  that 
effect,    everyone  knows   that   he 
would  never  have  been  accepted. 
The  District-Meeting,  or  Gonfer- 
ence,  wonld   at   once   have  said, 
^'Yon   had    better   find  another 
sphere  of  labour,  more  suitable  to 
your  own  convictions  and  prefer- 
ences."   But,  instead  of  this,  he 
gave  a  public  pledge  that  he  ap- 
proved of  the  Methodist  system  of 
discipline  as  he  found  it,  and  that 
he  would  maintain  and  enforce  it 
in  the  Societies  committed  to  his 
care.     How  that  pledge  is  kept 
the  present  volume  will  sufficiently 
show.  If  it  be  said, "  Other  Method- 
ists  allow    membership    without 
class-meeting,"  the  answer   is  ob- 
vious;— other  Methodists  are  not 
the  bodies  to  whom  the  pledge 
was  given.    And  if  it  bo  further 
inquired,  whether  a  man  is  not  at 
liberty  to  change  his  mind,  and 
become  wiser  as  he  grows  older, 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  re- 
plying in  the  affirmative,  always 
provided  that  he  be  consistent,  and 
change  his  place  also. 

Is,  then,  the  class-meeting  of 
such  vital  importance  to  Method- 
ism P  Let  any  candid  man  give  a 
careful  reading  to  the  Bnles  of  So- 
ciety, and  he  must  needs  conclude 
that  there  is  only  one  thing  more 
necessary;  viz.,  a  desire  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  be 
saved  from  our  sins.  There  can 
be  no  substitute  for  the  class- 
meeting,  except  on  the  supposition 
that  no  such  desire  exists,  or  that 
no  leader  can  be  found;  neither 
of  which  suppositions  has  been 
verified   on  any  large  scale  since 


May  1st,  1743.  When  there  are  no 
hearers  deeply  concerned  for  their 
own  salvation,  and  no  leaders  wil- 
ling to  take  the  trouble  to  see 
them  weekly,  converse  with  them 
about  their  souls,  and  receive 
their  weekly  contributions,  there 
will  be  an  end  of  "  the  United  So- 
cieties," and  the  sooner  the  better ; 
for  the  organization,  apart  from 
the  spirit  which  gave  rise  to  it,  and 
we  hope  still  actuates  it,  had  better 
perish  than  be  preserved.  It  can 
do  no  good,  and  may  do  great 
harm.  Members,  leaders,  and 
minister,  on  the  one  side,  and 
members,  leaders,  and  stewards, 
on  the  other,  make  up  a  MeOiodiH 
Society.  If  they  have  a  chapel, 
trustees  will  probably  be  added  to 
the  list  of  officers ;  if  many  cha- 
pels, Local  preachers  also ;  but  the 
skeleton  of  the  Society,  on  which 
all  healthy  growth  must  rest,  con- 
sists of  the  first-mentioned  per- 
sons, and  of  them  only.  Wherever 
they  are,  there  is  a  rudimental 
"Society;"  where  they  are  not, 
one  cannot  be. 

"But,"  says  another  objector, 
"  where  are  these  classes  and  class- 
leaders  in  the  New  Testament?" 
And  the  answer  is  what  Wesley 
gave  in  17484  (Works,  voL  viii.,  p. 
248,  et  seq, ;)— if  you  mean,"  Are  the 
precise  terms  there  P  "  it  is  gpranted 
they  are  not.  It  has  never  been  pre- 
tended that  they  were.  But  the 
duties  of  mutual  confession  and 
mutual  aid  are  there ;  and  this  is, 
as  experience  shows,  a  systematic, 
proper,  and  effectual  method  of 
discharging  those  duties.  Show 
us  a  better,  and  we  will  consider  it ; 
till  you  can  find  a  better,  admit 
that  the  obligation  to  accomplish 
an  end  involves  the  obligation  to 
use  such  lawful  means  as  may 
promote  the  accomplishment  of  it. 
What  may  be  done  at  any  time, 
may  be  left  wholly  undone.  "  But 
clasa-meetingB  are  much  abased." 
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So  is  ererjtning  that  is  good. 
Eren  the  grace  of  God  is  tamed 
into  wantoxmesB.  "  Bat  thej  can- 
net  be  oniTersallj  obseired." 
Neither  can  pablio  worehip.  Yet 
few  if  tatj  now  doabt  ei^er  the 
advantage  of  it,  or  obligation. 

«  Bat  I  cannot  speiJL,  nor  can 
many  others  whom  I  know."  Per- 
haps not  at  first.  Yet  70a  may 
hear  to  profit,  and  in  time  speak 
too.  Bat  beyond  certain  limits 
this  nnwillingness  to  speak  is,  we 
fear,  only  a  cloak  for  idleness,  or 
pride;  and  a  fall  heart  will  find 
rent,  notwithstanding  pecoliarities 
of  temperament. 

"  Bat  many  good  people  dislike 
it."  Possibly:  yet  many  like  it 
mach.  The  argament  proves 
nothing  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  diilike  it  becaase  they 
are  good,  and  in  proiN>rtion  as 
they  are  good,  which  no  one  will 
affirm.  "Bat  the  practice  tends 
to  produce  a  talkative,  self-confi- 
dent spirit."  So  did  his  practice 
who  said,  "  Gome  and  hear,  all  ye 
that  fear  God,  and  I  will  dechm 
what  He  hath  done  for  my  soal." 
"  Vy  seal  shall  make  her  boast  in 
the  Lend:  the  humble  shall  hear 
thereot  and  be  glad."  Bat  the 
Psalmist  was  right,  nevertheless. 
Every  good  thing  is  liable  to  some 
abuse,  yea»  every  necessary  thing; 
but  our  daty  is  not  set  aside  by 
that  consideration,  though  caution 
in  the  discharge  of  it  is  made 
imperative. 

"  Is  it  not,  then,  a  weakness  in 
Methodism  that  it  insists  so  reso- 
lutely on  a  merely  hunum  and  pru- 
dential institution  P  "  That  must 
depend  on  a  previous  question. 
Have  the  Methodists  a  special 
providential  vocation  to  reform 
the  nation,  and  spread  scriptural 
holiness  throughout  the  land? 
Their  founder  bought  they  had, 
ind  acted  acoozdingly.  If  he  was 
mistakeot  what   have  th^  been 


doing  for  ^he  last  century  P  If  he 
was  right,  has  their  special  provi- 
dential vocation  been  superseded  or 
withdrawn  P  Is  the  land  filled  with 
scriptural  holiness,  or  has  Gk>d  pro- 
vided a  better  agency  for  His  pur- 
pose P  These  are  grave  questionsfor 
"the  people  called  Methodists"  to 
ponder.  They  are  certainly  not  pos- 
sessed of  any  indefeasible  title  to 
theDivine favour;  and  if  theirpeoa- 
liarities  have  become  their  weak- 
ness,—which,  however,  we  do  not 
for  a  moment  believe, — they  will 
do  well  to  consider  whether  their 
spirit  is  now  what  it  was  at  first. 

It  may  seem  that  we  have  lost 
sight  of  our  author  in  these  obser- 
vations ;  but  those  who  have  read 
the  book  will  know  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  We  have  preferred  to 
produce  some  of  the  objections  to 
class-meetings  in  a  shorter  form, 
to  save  both  our  readers'  time  and 
our  own,  leaving  the  main  olgec- 
tion  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Hughes  argues  at  great 
length,  and  with  much  repetition, 
that  there  should  be  no  test  of 
membership  which  is  narrower 
than  Ohnstianity ;  which  the 
class-meeting  certainly  and  con- 
fessedly is.  But  he  forgets,  or  is 
unable  to  perceive,  that,  Christian- 
ity and  Methodism  are  not  co- 
extensive, or  in  all  respects  identi- 
cal. There  are,  as  there  always 
have  been,  thank  God,  millions  of 
Christians  who  are  not  Methodists, 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  question 
as  to  the  duty  of  the  Methodists 
themselves  in  the  slightest  degree, 
though  it  imposes  on  them  the  ob- 
ligation to  hold  their  own  views  in 
meekness  and  charity.  It  will  be 
quite  time  enough  to  consider  Mr. 
Hughes's  arguments  in  detail  when 
Methodists  pretend  that  they  "  are 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,"  and  that 
all  beside  are  heathens.  Until 
he  can  prove  that  no  particular 
church  ^ould  be  less  comprehen- 
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Sire  than  the  iiniTersal  ChnrcH^he 
has  proved  nothing. 

It  may  be  asked,  as  Mr.  Haghes 
has  asked,  how  this  liberty  of  parti- 
cular churches  to  frame  their  own 
terms  of  communion  affects  the 
unity  of  the  Ohnrch.  And  we  reply, 
that  if  the  BGriptnral  idea  of  unity 
be  nniformity,  it  is  altogether  de- 
stroyed by  the  view  we  advocate. 
But  we  wholly  deny  that  Bcriptnral 
unity  is  uniformity ;  we  maintain 
that  it  consists  with  manifold  diver- 
sities  of  belief,  discipline,  and  wor- 
ship, and  that  therefore  any  argu- 
ment on  this  groundis  inapplicable. 

Lastly,  after  having  abolished 
old  Methodism,  and  sketched  a 
plan  of  a  church  in  which  ckss- 
meetings  should  be  retained  as 
optional,  not  as  binding,  Mr. 
Hughes  produces  his  test  of  mem- 
bership, which  is  to  be  universally 
applicable,  and  therefore  univer- 
saUy  obligatory.  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  this,  "A  be- 
lieving acceptation  of  the  Ohrist- 
ian  code,  and  a  life  accordingly." 
Not  to  dwell  on  the  loose  phrase- 
ology of  this  condition,  but  taking 
it  as  it  stands,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  a  test  which  would  equally 
admit  Quakers,  Socinians,  and  Pa- 
pists; EpiscopalianSfPresbyterians, 
Oonnexionalists  and  Independents; 
PsBdo-Baptists  and  Anabaptists, 
into  one  society,  is  practically  no 
test  at  all.  No  communion  could, 
imder  present  circumstances,  be 
constituted  or  guarded  by  it ;  and 
it  is  a  mere  trifling  with  a  serious 
subject  to  propound  it.  If  this  is 
all  that  these  pages  of  declama- 
tion about  "truth,"  "reason," 
"  liberty,"  "  the  relation  and  order 
of  things,"  "conventionalisms," 
and  what  not,  can  do  to  deliver 
us  from  the  bondage  of  sectarian- 
ism, we  may  be  content  to  remain 
as  we  are,  assured  that  we  have  not 
yet  had  showed  unto  us  "  a  more 
excellent  way.** 


The  Four  Evangdida;  toUh  ike 
distinctive  ChofuderisHcs  of  (heir 
QoepeU.  By  Edward  A.  Tkmnp- 
eon,  Minister  of  Free  8i.  8i^hen\ 
Edinburgh.  Edinbvrgh :  T.  and  T. 
Clark.  London :  EamiUon,  Adams, 
and  Co.  Dublin :  John  BoberUon 
and  Co.  1868.— We  have  presented 
to  U3  here,  in  a  plain  and  unpre- 
tending style,  the  results  of  the 
author's  investigations  into  a  sub- 
ject always  interesting,  and  that 
deepens  in  interest  as  the  reli- 
gious controversies  of  the  day 
gather  more  definitely  round  the 
person  and  work  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  A  formal  chronolo- 
gical harmony  of  the  four 
Evangelists  is  now  generally 
relinquished  (not  as  impossible  in 
itself,  though  probably  impossible 
to  us)  in  favour  of  that  higher 
harmony  which  is  discerned  to 
combine  their  diverse  aspects  of 
the  central  Figure  into  one  perfect 
similitude.  This  little  work  aims 
to  bring  out  the  specialities  of 
each  Gospel,  as  well  as  to  show 
how  each  was  necessary  to  a  com- 
plete representation  of  the  God- 
Man.  It  may  well  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
Gospels,  and  will  attract  many,  by 
the  simplicity  and  popularity  of 
its  styles  who  would  be  deterred 
from  a  more  severely  scholastic 
treatment  of  the  theme. 

8aian*8  Devices  Eopposed.  By  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Weir,  London: 
EamtUon,  Adams,  and  Oo.  1868. 
—These  pages  will  be  perused  with 
pleasure  and  advantage  by  the 
numerous  class  to  whom  the 
author  evidently  addresses  him- 
self. They  are  the  offspring  of  a 
vigorous  mind,  and  of  a  heart 
inflamed  with  holy  zeal.  In  ttie 
preface,  the  intention  of  discuss- 
ing the  subject  in  its  completeness, 
is  disclaimed,  as  this  would  have 
swelled  the  one  volume  into  many, 
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and  thns  placed  the  work  **  beyond 
t2i6  raaoh  of  the  poor."    We  can- 
aoi^    faoweTer,    but    think    that 
greater  oompaotnees  of  style,  and 
a    nioa«    Tigorona    csclosion   of 
inelefaat    matter,    would    hare 
enabled    Mr.   Weir    to    produce 
within  the  nmeoompaas  a  book 
more  folly  anawering  to  its  title. 
Some  who  hare  to  wrestle  with 
dark,  inaidiona,  and  sabtile  forms 
of  temptation,  will  be  disappointed 
of  the    help  which    they   would 
naturally  look  for  here.    To  gire 
an  instaxLoe.    The  case  of  bereaved 
parents     ia   treated;      and   wise 
and  earnest   words  are    spoken 
to  ancb  aa  are  guilty  of  foolish 
mdnlgenoe,  and  thus  neglect  their 
children's   highest   wel&re;   and 
also  to  such  as  err  in  a  different 
manner,  injuring  their  own  spirit- 
ual Hie  in  seeking  their  children's 
temporal  interests.      But  surely 
there    are    many  others    whose 
struggles  and  sorrows  are  not  so 
much  aa  touched  by  these  words, 
and  who  would  bless  any  one  that 
should  make  straight   paths  for 
their  bleeding,  stumbling  feet.  The 
reluctance  which  isfelt  in  thus  hint- 
ing at  the  need  of  greater  care  in 
writing,  and  of  deeper  thought,  is 
mitigated  by  the  couTiction  that  it 
may  beof service  to  onewhohaspow- 
era  which,  we  trust»  will  long  serve 
the  cause  of  truth  and  holiness. 

Ths  important  enterprise  of  ihe 
Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  the 
'^  Ante*Kioene  Christian  Library," 
advances  steadily.  The  Wriiings 
€f  Oriffen,  YoL  L,  form  the  tenth 
of  the  series.  "  The  next  issue  will 
be  the  completion  oi  Clement  of 
Alexandria^  and  another  volume 
of  Tertnllian."  We  again  express 
a  hope  that  the  publishers  find 
themselves  sustained  by  the  pecu- 
niary success  of  the  work,  so  far  as 
it  hiw  been  accomplished;  and 
that  the  scheme  will  be  carried  out 


in  its  integrity.  Theological  stu. 
dents  who  are  fiuniliar  with  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  to  whom  the  origi- 
nals will  always  furnish  an  at- 
tractive study,  must  nevertheless 
feel  grateful  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Ante-Nicene  Christiaa  writers 
in  an  English  dress;  while  the 
student  who  can  only  command 
his  own  language  is  laid  under  still 
greater  obligation  by  the  issue  of 
these  handsome  volumes.  There 
will  scarcely  be  another  bishop,  in 
this  bu^  age,  who  will  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  read  every  line 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  "  Fathers." 
Except  for  the  purposes  of  inde- 
pendent and  critical  investigation 
on  particular  subjects,  all  that  the 
student  of  patristic  literature  can 
need  is  funushed  in  these  careful 
translations. 

NuhoVa  Series  of  Standard  Di^ 
vines :  Puriian  Period.  The  com- 
pletion of  Swinnock's  Works,  the 
fifth  volume  of  which  is  before  us, 
gives  us  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing afresh  our  obligation  to  Mr. 
Nichol  for  the  publication  of  this 
valuable  series.  Li  the  Puritan 
writers  there  are  blemishes^ 
some  of  them  serious ;  '*  but  abun- 
dant recompense"  is  made  by 
"the  excellences  which  may  be 
observed  in  them.  Such  is  the 
spirit  wherewith  they  write ;  they 
appear,  one  and  all*  to  be  quite 
possessed  with  the  greatness  and 
importance  of  their  sulgect,  to  be 
thoroughly  in  earnest^  and  as 
serious  as  if  they  were  just  re- 
turned from,  or  launching  into, 
eternity.  Their  judgment  is  gene- 
rally deep  and  strong,  their  senti- 
ments just  and  dear,  and  their 
tracts  on  every  head  full  and  com- 
prehensive, ^[hausting  the  sub- 
jects on  which  they  write."  Such 
is  Mr.  Wesl^s  encomium  in  his 
"Preface  to  Extracts  from  the 
Works  of  the  Puritans."*     We 
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will  only  add,  that  if  anytliing  we 
can  acquire  is  likelj  to  contri- 
bute to  the  maintenance  and 
spread   of  true   godliness,  it  is 


gioal  student  should  mingle  read- 
ing of  this  kind  with  his  more 
professional  and  exact  studies. 
Mr.  NiohoPs  list    of  subscribora 


a  familiarity  with  the  writings  of    ought  to  be,  we  trust  is,  a  long  and 
men  who,  to  continue  the  words  of    remuneratiTe  one. 


the  "passage  just  quoted,  "  sum  up 
all  things  in  Ohrist,  deduce  aU 
things  from  Him^  and  refer  all 
things  to  Him.*'    Every  theolo- 


%*  Several  notice  of  recent 
publications,  some  of  which  are  in 
type,  are  unavoidably  postponed 
till  next  month. 


GLANCE  AT  PUBMO  OOOURBENOES. 


On  commencing  our  customary 
"  Glance  at  Public  Occurrences  " 
for  a  new  year,  it  may  be  of  service 
to  remind  our  readers  that  the 
brief  paragraphs  which  we  ftirniah 
under  this  h^  are  not  intended 
to  bear  the  character  of  manifestoea, 
with  regard  to  the  general  topics 
which  they  touch.  Our  position  is 
that  of  a  spectator,  who  only  now 
and  then  feels  himself  called  upon 
to  descend  into  the  arena  of  the 
conflict  which  he  watches.    This 
attitude  does  not  recommend  us, 
of  course,  to  those  who  hold  ex- 
treme views  on  current  questions. 
On  subjects  of  vital  importance  it 
is  our  practice  to  declare  our  con- 
victions fully ;  but  even  here  there 
is  a  certain  temperateness  of  speech 
which  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us 
to  maintain.    ''  If  any  man  speak, 
let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of 
Gk>d,"   shares  the    fate  of  many 
other    points  of  New-Testament 
teaching  in  these  days :  it  would 
seem  with  some  a  virtue  to  prac- 
tise the  veiy  opposite,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  returning  good  for  evil  in 
this  respect  abound.    We  have  no- 
ticed in  fact  how,during  the  months 
of  the  recent  political  struggle,  Me- 
thodism has  been  complimented, — 
courted,— then,  not  without  some 
signs  of  petulance,  left,  by  opposite 
parties,  to  take  its  own  ''  strange '' 
way.    Strange  or  otherwise,  it  is 
the  one  in  which,  Qod  helping  us, 
wc,  for  our  part,  find  it  well  to 


persevere.  As  a  church,  we  oovet 
no  other  church's  goods,  or  place, 
or  office.  A  perishing  world  needs 
the  utmost  activity  of  every  evan- 
gelical community  in  its  behalf; 
and  we  desire  nothing  higher,  or 
better,  than  to  be  permitted  to  put 
forth  the  strength  which  God  may 
vouchsafe  to  us,  on  what  toe  think 
immediately  advances  the  welfiira 
of  mankind. 

Do  we  shrink,  then,  from  any 
duty  assigned  us  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence P  The  past  justifies  us  in 
answering,  No.  But  we  take  the 
Bible  not  only  as  the  standard  of 
our  duty,  but  as  the  directory  for 
ita  discharge.  And,  once  for  all, — 
if  such  a  thing  may  be^ — we  must 
be  understood  to  hold  that  there 
are  not  a  few  x>oints  which  seem 
exceedingly  important  to  some  who 
are  not  within  our  own  eodesiaBtical 
pale,  but  which  with  us  are  very  sub- 
ordinate affairs.  If  pushed  to  state 
our  principles,  in  their  ultimate  ap- 
plication, we  must  avow  our  belief 
that  there  is  no  safe  guidancefor  the 
State,  much  less  for  the  Ohurch,  in 
the  absence  of  the  "  spirit  of  a  sound 
mind,"  without  which  no  man 
utters  a  word  of  the  "  sound  speech 
which  cannot  be  condemned."  As 
we  write,  we  remember  we  are  quo- 
ting the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  his  own 
"  sons  in  the  faith ; "  and  we  cannot 
but  ask  ourselves,  Is  the  Ghoroh  to 
reach  its  goal  by  following  in  the 
steps  of  such  men  aa^aul,  or  by 
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hnrrjingtkUmg  in  the  whirlof  ezeite- 
meaxt,  and  cositention,  and  noiaey 
which  210W  mark  8o  much  of  religi- 
QfOB  as  well  as  secular  life  P  Wiihont 
more  forbearance,  self-restraint, — 
without  the  grace  of  God  more 
deeply  seated  xntheheart,  andmore 
efident  in  the  condact»  as  between 
dravdiand  ehmchy  manand  man, — 
there  is  much  to  justify  the  fears 
of  those  who  apprehend  another 
"  Baiting  with  salt,"  another  tonch 
of  a  consmniTig  fire,  for  the  pre- 
serratioin  of  a  pure  Ghristian  £uih 
in  our  midst. 

It  is  our  calling  to  weigh  all 
things  in  "the  balances  of  the 
sanctuary."  What,  in  these  times, 
is  the  result  ?  It  is  sach  as  to 
compel  US  to  declare,  emphaticall j, 
that  oar  hope  is  not  in  politics, 
ex  politico-ecclesiasticism,  of  any 
hoe  or  cast,  but  in  our  keeping 
fast  by  the  spirit  of  the  Word  of 
God,  which  still  waits  patiently 
that  it  may  haye  "  free  coarse  "  in 
oar  land,  and  "  be  glorified."  Let 
the  national  prospects  be  what 
they  may,  there  is,  for  oar  own 
Connexion,  bat  one  way  of  prepar- 
ing for  the  fdtare.  The  peace,  the 
holy  calm,  the  commonion  with 
God,  flowing  from  the  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  "  powers  of  the 
world  to  come,"  wbich  pervaded 
M  Methodism— these  are  the 
things  which  mast  live  in  the  new. 
And  indeed  there  is  nothing  we 
hare  yet  had  to  encoanter,  that 
coald  reasonably  lead  as  to  think 
of  forsaking  the  direction  im- 
pressed on  as  at  oar  origin, — of 
taking  a  contrary  flexare. 

We  stsrted,  in  these  remarks, 
with  a  reference  to  the  recognised 
tone  and  attitude  of  this  Maga- 
zine. On  this  point  we  hare  space 
only  to  add  another  word.  Its  high 
honour  has  long  been  that  conver- 
dnu  hare  taken  place,  and  that 
religious  good  has  been  effected,  by 
its    means.     What     Methodist^ 


knowing  how  much  this  implies, 
does  not  erdaim  F 

"So  be  it  when  I  ihall  grow  old, 
Orletmediel" 

The  perils  of  a  country  passing 
through  a  revolution  are  great 
and  numerous;  and  to  no  com- 
mon dangers  is  Spain  at  present 
exposed.  There  has  been,  and 
may  be  again,  an  insurrection 
within  an  insurrection.  The  He- 
publican  demonstrations  in  Ma- 
drid, the  disturbances  in  Barce- 
lona and  other  proyinces,  and 
especially  the  rerolt  in  Cadiz 
against  the  aathority  of  the  Pro- 
visional Goyemment,  are  no  wel- 
come angary  for  the  f  utore  of  the 
Spanish  people.  These  manifesta- 
tions are,  after  all,  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at.  Not  to  dwell  upon 
the  gross  ignorance  of  large 
masses  of  the  Spanish  people,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the 
future  constitution  of  the  nation 
is  yet  an  open  question  ;  and  that 
the  yery  form  of  goyemment, 
whether  monarchical  or  republi- 
can, has  to  be  fixed  by  a  constituent 
Cortes,  which  is  yet  to  be  elected. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  extreme 
Democrats,  with  their  golden 
yiaions  of  the  triumph  of  their 
political  doctrines,  should  break 
out  into  excesses  that  imperil  the 
success  of  the  Keyolution.  The 
Proyisional  Goyemment  has 
hitherto  acted  with  such  intelli- 
gence and  moderation,  that  any 
forcible  interference  with  the 
measures  it  has  adopted  for  con- 
summating the  work  it  has  under- 
taken, would  be  a  national  cala- 
mity for  Spain.  If  power  were 
wrested  from  General  Prim  and 
his  colleagues,  the  issue  would 
doubtless  be  the  usual  freaks  of 
an  ultra  Democracy,  to  be  followed, 
probably,  by  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons  and  the    Jesuits;  qc 
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else  tlie  derelopment  of  Bepub- 
lioaniflm  into  abeolute  despotism, 
in  the  person  of  some  military 
oliief  with  a  daring  hand  and  an 
iron  will. 

The  great  electoral  contest  in 
which  the  whole  United  Kingdom 
has  JQst  been  engaged,  rendering 
the  doll  month  of  November  nn* 
usoallj  animated,  has  resulted  in  a 
change  of  Ministry.  This  event 
has  come  earlier  than  was  antici- 
pated ;  for  it  was  by  most  people 
expected  that  the  late  government 
would  oatlast  the  old  year;  but, 
whether  for  weal  or  for  woe,  the 
nation  obtains  another  Ministry 
before  it  sees  the  new  one.  The 
change  is  generally  acquiesced  in : 
it  is  so,  of  coarse,  by  those  who 
desired  it ;  and  even  those  who  op- 
posed it^  bow  to  it  as  inevitable. 
It  has  come  to  be  a  recognised 
principle  by  all  parties  in  the 
State,  that  the  continuance  in 
office  of  any  Ministry,  no  matter 
how  composed,  when  it  has  not  the 
confidence  of  a  majority  of  the 
Honse  of  0ommon8,i8  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

How  the  new  Ministry  and  the 
new  Ftoliament  will  act ;  how  far 
the  executive  powers  of  the  one, 
and  the  legblative  functions  of 
the  other,  will  be  exercised  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
true  Ohristian  patriotism ;  remains 
to  be  seen.  At  present,  both  are 
untested.  Oonceming  those  who 
are  only  putting  on  the  harness,  it 
is  the  place  of  spectators  to  be 
silent.  Possibly,  before  the  new 
year  attains  to  half  its  age,  there 
may  be  indications  which  will 
show  whether  the  interests  of  this 
country  are  likely  to  be  benefitted 
or  ii^ured  in  the  hands  to  which 
they  have  now  been  committed.  In 
the  mean  time  it  would  be  folly  to 
aifect  an  ignorance  of  the  bright 
Jiopes  which  are  cheriehed  by  the 


minority,  (taking  the  dectbns  aa 
an  index,)  and  of  the  forebodings 
which  are  entertained  by  the  large 
and  influential  minority  which,  if 
fewer  in  number,  is  powerful  in 
intelligenoe  and  wealth.  The  new 
Ministry  is  pledged  to  iatrodooe 
into  Parliament  a  meaauie  for  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  national  Froteatant 
Church;  and  a  maj<nity  of  the 
members  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons  have  been  deoted  to  pass 
it  into  law,  if  not  prevented  by  the 
other  two  estates,  the  Lords  and 
the  Crown.  Those  who  hold  that 
a  State  recognition  and  support  of 
religion  is  wrong  in  principle ;  thoee 
who,  believing  that  the  contem- 
plated measure  is  one  of  "justice 
to  Ireland,"  isry^Fiai  jiuHlia,  nuU 
eoskim ;  and  especially  thoae  who 
believe  that  it  will  be  an  effectual 
cure  for  Fenianism  and  Bonum 
Catholic  disaffection  and  dis- 
loyalty, are  all  full  of  hope.  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  who  maintain 
that  a  State,  as  such,  is  bound  to 
promote  religion  amongst  its  sub- 
jects; those  who  regard  Protest- 
antism as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; those  who  consider  that  the 
Established  Church  has,  on  the 
whole,  advanced  civilization  and 
Christianity  in  Ireland;  those 
who  are  of  opinion  that  Irish 
discontent  and  disaffection  can- 
not be  cured  by  the  proposed 
remedy;  and,  lastly,  those  who 
believe  that  the  disestabHshment 
of  Protestanism  is  a  concession 
to  Popery,  to  be  sooner  or  later 
followed  by  a  demand  for  the 
establishment  of  Romanism ; — all 
these  are  full  of  apprehension  for 
the  future.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  on  so  momentous  a  question, 
there  is  not  light  sufficiently  dear 
to  secure  greater  unanimity. 
Whether  poUticians,  for  party 
purposes,  have  managed  to  mys- 
tify the  true  state  of  the  case  j  or 
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wheiher  the  circamstances  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  are  so 
many  and  so  complex  as  to  inYolve 
tbe  iasae  in  obscimty;  it  is  yerj 
eertain  that  great  diyersity  of 
opini<m  exists  amongst  Protest- 
ants oa  the  sabjecL  Not  so, 
hommt,  with  the  majority  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  They  nn- 
deratood  the  iasae  at  the  recent 
elections,  and  had  no  hesitation 
in  aoeepting  it,  as  one  of  Roman- 
ism MTittf  Protestanism,  and 
TOted  aeoordingiy.  Time  will 
flhow  whether  the  priests  or  the 
politicians  hare  made  the  more 
aocnrate  calcnlationa  of  what  is 
really  infolyed  in  the  present 
straggle.  In  the  mean  Ume  let 
prayer  be  made  that  our  national 
legislation  may  be  under  Divine 
direction,  and  that  in  the  fatare, 
more  eminently  than  in  the  past» 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may 
become  religioosy  prosperoos,  and 
free. 

The  year  1868,  if  less  wonderful 
than  1866,  has,  nevertheless,  been 
tolerably  erentfuL  England  has 
had  a  sacoessfol  war  with  the 
King  of  Abyssinia,  more  romantic 
in  its  adjoncts,  and  yet  more  hon- 
ourable in  its  motives  and  con- 
dnct,  than  wars  generally  are. 
The  retirement  of  Lord  Derby 
from  the  Premiership,  and  the 
deration  of  Mr.  Diaraeli  to  the 
vacated  post;  the  Irish  Church 
eovp  d^eUU  of  the  Opposition,  and 
the  F^liamentary  debates  and 
divisions  which  followed  ;  the  dis- 
solution  of  the  old  Fuliament, 
and  the  election  of  a  new  one  by 
greatly-enlarged  conatituences, 
and  the  recent  change  of  Min- 
ittiy,  are  all  matters  of  great 
importanoe.  The  Church  of 
Bogland    has    occupied   a  large 
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share  of  public  attention.  The 
vagaries  of  Ritualism,  the  Oolenso 
dificulties,  and  the  appointment 
of  new  bishops,  including  the 
Primate  of  all  England,  have  fiUed 
many  a  column  in  the  daily  press. 
Abroad  there  have  been  reforms 
in  Austria,  threatening  arma- 
ments in  Prussia  and  France,  a 
revolution  in  Spain,  diplomatic 
quarrels  between  Turkey  and 
Gk'eeoe,  the  death  of  a  king  in 
Bavaria,  and  the  trial  and  acquit- 
tal of  the  retiring  President,  and 
the  election  of  a  new  chief  magis- 
trate, in  the  United  States.  Physi- 
cal  commotions  have  to  be  added 
to  those  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  social  and  religious  world. 
Yesnvius  and  Etna  have  been  in 
play;  frightful  earthquakes  have 
overUirawn  cities  in  South 
America,  and  destructive  tidal 
waves  have  strewn  the  shore  with 
wrecks.  Will  the  year  1869  be 
more  eventful?  We  can  only 
reply,  reverently,  "God  know- 
eth ! "  The  times  are  such  as  to 
baffle  all  calculation  even  as  to  the 
immediate  future;  and  to  each 
Christian  believer  the  words  of 
"  the  Preacher  "  become  more  and 
more  impressive, "  Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor 
device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wis- 
dom, in  the  grave,  whither  thou 
goest.**  What  would  cheer  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  more  than  aught 
else,  would  be  to  learn  that  the 
Covenant  service,  on  the  first  Sab- 
bath in  the  new  year,  had  been  the 
signal  for  a  renewed  dedication  to 
God,  on  the  part  of  every  member 
<^  our  Societies,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  a  revival  of  "  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  "  in  all  our 
borders  P  And  why  not  P  Let  us 
"have faith  in  God." 
December  lQih,l^eS, 
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P£0ULIAR1TIX8     OV      TBX     ChIMXSE. 

•^The    Chinese    ore   a    very    different 

nle  from  the  Hindoos ;  and,  hard  as 
as  been  foand  to   make  any  wide 
impression  on  the  latter,  it  seems  at  first 
sight  as  though    we   dioold   have  still 
greater  difBcnlties  with  the  former.    The 
following  observations  have  been   com- 
mnnicated  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  on 
the  character  and  habita  of  thought  among 
the  Chinese  by  an  intelligent  lay  friend 
who  has  lived  many  years  in  the  country. 
They  may  perhaps  convey  nothing  new  to 
those  who  have  read  travels  in  China; 
but,  as  being  the  remarks  of  an  eye- 
witness, may  not  be  without  interest  to 
some  readers.    In  many  cases  the  observa- 
tions will  be  conveyed  in  the  veiy  words 
of  the  English  resident  who  has  com- 
municated Uiem. 

With  respect  to  their  apathy  and  ignor- 
ance, the  Chinese  offer  an  unbvour- 
able  oontrut  to  the  Hindoos.  They 
are  thorough  materialists.  They  seem 
utterly  indifferent  to  any  subject  ^t  does 
not  concern  the  hour  and  the  day ;  that  is, 
their  own  immedlite  profit  or  harm, 
according  to  their  own  notions  of  benefit 
and  injury.  With  respect  to  the  latter, 
their  ap^hetic  character  and  fatalistic 
notions  render  them  somewhat  callous; 
but  about  gain  or  advantage  they  are 
very  keen ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
thorough  sensualists.  Then,  tiiough  by 
no  means  naturally  dull,  their  mode  of 
life  is  such  as  to  deaden  their  mental 
acntenctt.  At  present  they  would  seam 
incapable  of  seeing  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  our  Lord's  character  and  the  supreme 
excellence  of  Gospel  morality.  It  is 
likely  that  they  would  listen  to  the  Gospel 
narrative  as  a  mythological  story,  which 
would  perhaps  interest  them  a  little  with- 
out making  any  impression  on  their  moral 
or  intellectual  nature. 

The  Chinese  have,  as  is  well  known,  a 
more  than  common  dread  of  innovations 
of  any  kind.  To  quote  the  words  of 
Maunder,  "  Innovation  is  the  great  enemy 
dreaded  apparently  in  everything.  Males 
and  females  reason,  when  they  do  exercise 
that  fscul^,  converse,  construct  and 
furnish  their  houses,  and  dress  themselves 
as  did  their  grandsires  and  granddames 
two  thousand  years  ago ;  only  the  higher 
the  station  of  a  Chinese  in  society  the 
more  rigorous  is  hit  conformity  to  ancient 
wle." 


Although  so  much  seems  to  depend  on 
educstion  in  China,  in  their  sense  of  the 
word,  and  "competitive  examinations" 
are  mudi  in  vogue,  yet  the  inatnietioa 
among  the  ao-caUed  educated  ia  of  the 
narrowest   kind.     "If,"   says   Gntila^ 
"they  can  write  a  good  essay,  diaoooiae 
on  the  doctrines  of  Confticius,  unite  with 
this  some  knowledge  of  their  own  coun- 
try, and  a  few  important  geogn^hical 
facts,  they  are  truly  learned  men;   bat 
woe  to  him  who  dares  to  utter  anything 
beyond  what  haa  been  taught  by  Con- 
fucius." 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  mind  ia 
their  utter  indifference  to  death.     It  is  m 
usual  way  with  religious  teachers,  both  aft 
home  and  abroad,  to  appeal  to  the  in- 
stmctive    dread   of  death,  and   of  what 
will  come  after  it    On  the  Chinaman  such 
appeal  seems  lost.    He  hu  no  fiear  of 
death,  and  no  belief  in  anything  after  this 
Ufe.    An  unfortunate  accident  happened, 
in  which,  through  the  carelessness  of  aome 
English  sailors,  (as  it  was  thought,)  a 
psrty  of  Chinese  ware  unset  in  a  boat,  and 
lost  their  lives.    Complaint  was  made  ta 
the  English    consul.    He   advised   that 
compensation  ahould   be   made   to    the 
families  of  the  men  who  were  drowned, 
as  (though  the  fact  was  not  clearly  estab- 
lished) the  English  sailors    seemed    to 
have  been  in  fault  through  their  caidesa- 
ness  in  running  against  the  boat.    When 
this  was  made  known,  and  the  sum  given 
in  compensation  declared,  the  widows  of 
the  drowned  men  were   surrounded  by 
their  friends,  leaping  and  shouting  w 
joy,  and   congratulating   them   on    the 
happy  accident  which  had  brou^t  so  rich 
a  return.    A  man  would  be  quite  willing 
that  you  should  shoot  or  drown  him,  if  hia 
poverty  made  a  sum  of  £10  or  £15  a 
gift  worth  the  acceptance  of  his  iamily. 

They  are  fatalists  to  such  an  extent,  that 
if  one  man  out  of  several  in  a  boat  hq»- 
pens  to  fail  overboard,  no  helping  hand 
will  be  stretched  out  to  save  him :  it  waa 
his  fate  to  be  drowned.  "  During  one  of 
the  floods  of  the  Foochow  River,"  says  the 
English  resident,  "two  friends  of  mine 
happened  to  rescue  a  body  that  had  been 
in  the  water  evidently  for  a  long  time,  and 
by  dint  of  hot  applications,  rubbing,  and 
stimulants,  thev  managed  to  revive  it. 
The  friends  or  the  restored  man  were 
most  angiT  and  indignant  at  the  deerees 
of  fate  being  thus  interfered  with."    He 
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adds,  '*I  IiiBve  abo  notieed  tn  utter 
•bKnoe  of  anything  like  ajinpathj  in  their 
ntore.  They  langh  at  the  nusfortnnea  of 
sithen.  In  a  timnderstonn  dow  to  the 
hoase  in  which  I  ha|»pened  to  be  that  daj, 
two  men  ont  of  fire  in  a  eaigo-boat  at 
andior  were  atraclL  dead  hy  lightning* 
and  fcll  orerhoard;  the  remaining  three 
baghed  aa  thej  aaw  the  bodiea  floatiag 
down  the  atream.** 

There  ia,  howerer.one  trait  of  eharaeter 
which  ia  much  in  thor  ftronr,  and  that  ia 
iketr  TtsKpetX/or  old  age.  The  reference 
for  age-  ia  diown  hy  all  danea  among 
them.  It  is  evinced  on  all  ooeaaioaa*  and 
with  apparently  the  ntmoet  ainoerity. 
And  anoiher  remarlcahle  feature  in  thdr 
eharaeter  ia  the  respect  they  pay  to  the 
dead — little  aa  th^  think  or  care  about 
deaUi  for  themsdTea  or  for  others.  The 
tomba  ar«  rdigiooaly  cared  for;  and  this 
while  they  hare  no  places  set  apnt  esped- 
aDy  tor  harial.  The  whole  of  Chinais  one 
great  bnrying-gnmnd.  Anrspot  which 
u  not  likely  to  be  flooded  is  regarded 
aa  aa  eligible  place  for  interring  the 
dead. 

A  heky  day  is  generally  waited  for,  and 
mtil  thia  arriYea  ^  eoffin  is  left  on  a  bier 
near  tha  intended  grave.  There  are  oer- 
tain  filed  Iw^  d^s,  and  others  noted  by 
fhcir  aatiologera  in  the  calendar.  "In 
eoanenm  with  bnrying,"  obaervea  the 
BngUdi  resident^  '*  I  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  (oQowing  strange  scene.  Towardi 
daik,one  evening,  I  was  attracted  to  a 
spot  where  a  man  sat  smoking  his  pipe  by 
the  side  of  an  open  coffin.  "Hie  lid,  with 
hammer  and  nafla,  was  lying  on  the  other 
nde,  beyond  which  wss  ^e  grave  dog 
ready  to  reedve  the  coffin.  I  looked  into 
it,  and  there  was  the  livbg  body  of 
an  old  man.  His  eyes  were  shut,  and 
he  looked  very  pde  end  thm,  bnt  he  was 
breathing  stiU.  Unable  to  speak  the 
lantoiage,  I  ooold  only  inmuse  that  he 
had  been  given  np  by  the  dodor,  and 
taken  there  to  die. 

The  inflvenee  oi  the  rtligion  professed 
by  the  Chinese  is  of  the  slightest  nomible 
character.  There  is  nothmg  like  the 
scrnpolonsness  of  the  Hindoo!  in  respect 
to  tnings  dean  and  andean.  The  upper 
dasses  in  China  are  for  the  most  part 
followera  of  Confodns — the  lower  are 
Baddhlata.  Their  outward  observances 
sre  very  light.  If  once  a  year  a  man 
offers  a  little  frnit,  and  bums  a  few  candles, 
before  one  or  two  of  the  idols  in  the 
temple,  be  does  so  only,  it  appears,  because 
his  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grand- 
fioher  did  ao  before  hiou    The  priests  are 


tiie  lowest  of  the  people,  exerting  per* 
hapa'the  players  in  the  theatrea.  The 
temples  in  the  eonntiy  villagea  are  naed  in 
a  variety  of  ways  other  than  religioos,— » 
such  aa  for  training  silkwonns^  threshing 
wheat,  and  packing  cotton.  Some  of  the 
worst  effeeta  of  hea&enism  are  seenin  China; 
vis.,  that  thdr  rdigion  has  no  control  over 
their  oonduet,  and  that  the  aort  of  wor- 
ship they  pay  is  given  only  in  hope  of 
some  present  advantage.  They  believe  in 
some  snpematnral  inflnenoe  to  bring  them 
"  good  luck  "  or  "  bad  lock"-^  matter 
they  are  oontinnally  talking  about.  If 
they  are  goodj  aeeording  to  tiidr  notions^ 
they  expect  to  have  good  luck.  But  Uiey 
consider  being  "good"  quite  compatible 
with  lying,  cheating,  and  stealing.  Thcic 
are  regaided  as  no  crimes  when  not  found 
out.  When  honest,  as  in  dealing  with  the 
English  merchants  they  are  obliged  to  be, 
it  is  becaose  they  find  "honesty  the  best 

pdicy." 

One  of  the  most  powerM  instruments 
of  good  would  be  found  in  sehools  for 
bath  sexes.  "  I  would  say,"  observes  the 
Englidi  rendent,  "  that  tiie  miasionariea' 
kopeliesin  their  tehooU,  Bnt  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  sehools  to  which  children 
who  live  at  home  can  be  sent  to  be  tanght. 
The  children  must  be  dt<»ether  taken 
away  from  thdr  homes  and  from  inter- 
course with  their  relations,  and  brought 
np  under  the  eye  and  unceasing  care  of 
Christian  teachers ;  and  this  care  should 
b^n  from  their  infancy.  In  China  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this 
plai.  The  parents  are  willing  enough  to 
part  with,  or  even  to  sell,  their  infanta. 
A  few  thus  brought  up  carelullv  as  Chris* 
tians  from  thdr  infancy  might,  in  the 
course  of  years,  work  great  tlungs  among 
thdr  fdlow-counirymen.  They  would 
not  lose  caste,  as  in  India,  by  becoming 
Christiana;  and  from  the  more  intelligent 
among  these  might  be  truned  native 
dergymen  and  misdonaries,  to  whom, 
after  all,  we  must  look  for  the  eouvernon 
of  any  country.  On  the  uncompted 
mind  of  the  young,  ths  Gospel  woddhave 
its  devatittg  and  hallowing  influrace. 
The  character  of  the  adult  Chinese,  as  at 
present  vitiated  by  sensuality  and  har- 
dened by  utter  materialism,  seems  cer- 
tainly as  stony  ground  as  any  on  wiudi 
the  good  scol  codd  fall.'' — Mission- 
Field. 

Louis  XV.  ovFbahce. — ^The  character 
of  Louis  XV.  is  one  on  which  all  the  arte  of 
indignant  rhetoric  are  thrown  awav.  The 
atory  of  his  life  eannot  be  made  more 
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•liameftdthaatratiiitaelfduplayBit.  One 
tnit,  bowever,  is  wantine  to  eompleto  the 
delineation  of  hia  wortiueu  natore, — ^bia 
mania  for  apecnUtbg  in  eorn.  He  became 
the  chief  partner  of  a  company  which  fore* 
•tailed  com ;  and  waa,  in  fact,  a  monopoly. 
From  the  exceptional  advantagea  they 
enjoyed,  they  created  perioda  of  local  and 
artificial  famine  in  the  different  proyinoea, 
for  parpoaea  of  private  gain.  Tlie  king 
thns  traded  on  tae  hnn^  of  hia  people. 
The  moat  abject  coiirtier  of  Veriaillea 
oonld  not  avoid  feeling  a  twinge  of  abame 
when  he  noted  on  hia  bureau,  day  by  day, 
the  liata  of  pricea  of  grain  in  the  different 
provincea  aa  a  guide  for  apecnlation.  From 
iuch  abamefnl  deelinga  arose  the  Jegoid  of 
the  Paetfi  de  famine,  which  lingered  in  the 
memoriea  of  the  people,  and  the  apectre  of 
which  arose  in  terrible  form  during  the 
most  horrible  acenea  of  the  Revolation. 
The  populace,  it  muat  be  remembered, 
went  to  Yersaillea  to  seek  the  houlanger* 
It  waa  at  this  period  of  the  reign  that  the 
following  linea  were  affixed  to  the  pedestal 
of  his  statue  recently  put  up  in  the  Place 
Louia  XV.,  now  the  Place  de  laCon- 
oofdes^ 

«<  JI  erf  Id  MflwM  a  rerMfOet- 

One  yeiy  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
government  of  Louis  XV.,  waa  the  system 
of  secret  diplomacy  he  carried  on  unknown 
to  his  ministers.  It  may  be  said  that  he 
waa  doubly  to  blame  for  the  evil  which  he 
brought  upon  France,  as  he  had  twofold 
means  of  knowing  the  real  state  of  afhira. 
This  underhand  correspondence  waa  main- 
tained by  the  king  at  very  great  coat; 
the  Prince  de  Conti  directed  it,  under  the 
kmg*s  orders.  That  myafcerioua  character, 
the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  so  well  known  in 
London,  waa  one  of  hia  clandestine  agenta. 

The  expense  of  these  emissaries  waa 
defirayed  out  of  the  king*s  profits  in  his 
com  speculations.  By  means  of  these 
occult  practices  the  king  waa  frequently 
better  informed  than  his  own  ministers ; 
and  it  waa  one  of  the  pleasures  of  hia 
atrange  nature  to  revel  with  an  inexpressive 
free  in  the  inward  exgoyment  of  his  supe- 
'  rior  knowledge,  and  not  to  show  a  trace  of 
it  to  hia  official  adviaers.  None  of  hia 
mistresaes  were  able  to  discover  the  source 
of  this  private  intelligence,  although  the 
kins  suspected  Madame  de  Pompadour  of 
havmg  once  obtained  acceas  to  the  cabinet 
in  which  the  papera  were  kept,  by  meana  of 
a  golden  key  taken  from  hia  person  in  a 
monMBt  of  convivial  excesa. 


Modem  history  can  certaink  find  no 
parallel  to  so  long  and  so  shamenil  a  reign 
as  that  of  Louis  XV.,  and  to  the  legacy  of 
ignominy  and  disorder  entailed  upon  the 
nation  cursed  with  such  a  sovereign.  He 
succeeded  in  utterly  annihilating  the 
magnificent  prettiffe  with  which  the  virtuea 
of  Saint  Louia,  the  wisdom  and  valour  of 
Henri  IV.,  and  the  great  ambition  of 
Louis  XIV.  had  surrounded  the  monarchy. 

Hie  consideration  that  the  monarch 
knew  and  felt  to  what  an  abvaa  the  nation 
waa  descending,  rendered  still  more  crimi- 
nal the  apathy  and  vice  of  his  remoraeteaa 
reign.  "  Tntt  cela  durera  mtianf  que 
moL  Jprhnausl€deiuffe,'*^M»ih6»ei&ah. 
conaolation  in  which  he  shrouded  himself, 
and  he  died  as  he  lived,  without  a  tinge  of 
anything  like  contrition.  Yet  he  was  not 
without  qualities  which  might  have  been 
turned  to  some  good,  had  ne  ever  been 
anbjected  to  any  find  of  moral  discipline, 
and  had  thoe  not  been  a  fatal  lack  of  will 
and  decision  of  purpose  which  left  him,  as 
an  observer  said,  with  less  power  in  the 
middle  of  his  Court  than  an  apoeat  of  the 
Chfttdet. 

Thou^  there  waa  a  lamentable  abaenco 
of  the  ideal  in  hia  character, — an  utter  in- 


capacity for  eigoying  any  of  the  pleasurea 
shad] 


of  the  imagination ;  though  he  1 
of  the  literary  or  artistic  tastea  of 
Louis  XIV.,  yet  his  letters  to  the  Marechal 
de  Noaillea  prove  that  he  waa  not  wanting 
in  political  capacity.  He  waa  very  good- 
humoured  ;  indulgent  to  those  about  him, 
and  harsh  to  his  subjects;  he  submitted  to 
any  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  attendanta 
with  the  utmost  patience;  he  waa  not 
unneoeasarily  cmel ;  and,  provided  he  could 
have  a  life  of  undisturbed  eig'oymen^  he 
wanted  no  change,  and  was  frilling  that 
everybody  dae  should  be  at  peace  too,  and 
would  have  had,  as  d'Argenson  says,  no 
objection  even  to  add  the  satisfaction  of  a 
little  glory  to  the  rest  of  hia  pleaaorea  if 
it  had  not  cost  too  much  trouble.  But 
between  the  promptinga  of  hia  own  judg- 
ment, the  adrice  of  ministers,  \ht  counter- 
schemes  of  their  rivals,  and  the  intriguea 
of  hia  mistreaaes,  he  could  rarely  dmide 
upon  any  line  of  action,  and  if  he  did, 
after  a  short  effort  he  resigned  himself  to 
his  former  apathy. 

But  without  attempting  to  abaolve  the 
king  from  the  immenae  weight  of  ignominy 
which  will  for  ever  remain  «ttach«l  to  his 
memory,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was 
essentially  the  product  of  his  age  and  of  his 
time.  Seven  yeara  before  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  in  the  year  1700,  Leibnits, 
with  moat  prophetic  foresight,  aignaliied 
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Ibe  mcrease  of  the  spirit  of  dislMlief  in 

Pnmdenee  and  in  m  faiure  state  of  retnba- 

tbn,  together  witk  the  total  aUenee  of  all 

SeMarooa  feeling  and  patriotic  spirit,  and  of 

ore  for  true  famm  or  for  posteritj,  ud 

dcdnred   that    a    Taai    rerolutioa   mort 

ccftainly  srriTe  to  chastise  the  infidelit j  of 

the  sge.    Later  in  the  eentniy  d'Argouon, 

ia  many  renarhahle  pas8a7:es,  testifies  to 

the  progress  of  evil  which  hsd  contianed  to 

degrade  tlie  minds  of  men.    The  outer 

■how  of  societj  wss  never  more  brilliant  or 

captiTsting.    The  charm  of  manner,  the 

tefinemeot  of  taste,  the  pohsh  of  the  hn- 

geege  of  intercourse,  had  nerer  sttsiaed 

gre^  perfection ;  sll  wss  glitter  on  the 

ioriaee,  hot  sll  was    rottenness   below. 

TriTolitj,   selfishness,    contempt  for    sU 

thit   WIS    derated    and   nobte,  sffiscted 

deration,   an  entire  absence  of  sll  idesl 

■spirstion  and  of  aU  the  sterling  sflfectioiis 

of  the  heart,  were  united  with  cooitl j  ser- 

Ythtj  and  a  mere  mechanical  oniformity  in 


It  is  impoasihlB  to  imsgine  to  whst  lower 
d^ths  jet  SDch  a  Boeiet  J  might  hsve  de- 
leended,  hsd  hnman  intdlisenoe  not  pos- 
seHed  eneigy  anflleient  to  throw  out  some 
eoBBtcrHnitaats  to  rouse  into  setivitj  sad 
nvelt  the  dormant  energies  of  both  heart 
sad  souL  Girea  the  preceding  history  of 
finaM^  sll  religious  sinceri^  and  real 
eamestaeas  haulshed  from  the  Court  snd 
aoHutiy  by  the  persecution  of  the  Protest- 
auls  sad  Jsuaonists,  snd  the  genius  snd 
nty  of  such  teachers  as  Voltaire  and 
come  stones  intelligible.  Tet 
said  the  eirora  snd  impurities  of  thmr 
fives  and  doctrines,  eudt  preaohed  a  truth 


of  whieh  so  corrupt  and  sceptic  a  genera- 
tion had  especial  need ;  the  one  that  action 
should  be  a  chief  end  of  existence;  the 
otber,  that  in  the  absence  of  religion  the 
best  sids  to  a  moral  life  are  nature  and 
simplicity.  The  irreligious  eharacter  of  the 
Revolntion  whidi  these  and  their  fellow- 
workmen  and  the  Eneyelopedists  brooght 
about  followed  logiesUy  enough  firom  the 
Berocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  a 
century  and  a  half  of  Sataaie  persecution 
directed  against  the  Hnguenots — ^perseeu- 
tious  in  tiie  time  of  Louis  XV.,  not  the 
work  of  Ihnsties,  but  proceeding  from  a 
vicious  king  and  a  sceptical  Coort.  The 
iigury  permanently  done  to  the  nation  by 
such  innensatf  intolerance  is  incskulshls. 
The  most  earnest  and  devotedly  religioui 
spirits  of  France  were  either  driven  into 
ciile  or  extinguished.  When  the  earnest 
spirit  of  ProtestantiBm  was  driven  out,  the 
eameat  qnrit  of  Catholicism  decayed  hke- 
wise;  a  mocking  hypocritical  uniformity 
took  its  pkee;  license  and  corruptiou 
floorished  unreproved;  and  when  Deism 
and  Athebm  arose,  they  found  no  antago- 
msts  worthy  of  respect.  It  were  a  meUn- 
choly  thing  to  resiffu  ourselves  to  ths 
eoadusion  that  so  snameftd  a  history  as 
that  of  Louis  XV.,  and  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  were  inflicted  on  a 
great  people  without  any  intelligible 
causes.  One  of  ths  ehief  of  then  was  the 
inhuman  and  odious  peneontion  which  ths 
devoted  adherents  of  an  austere  and  sublime 
creed  met  with  from  the  day  of  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.— JBSi^^sr/A 


POETET. 


LUTHBR'S  FORTT-SIXTH  PSALM. 

1.  Tbk  Lord  onr  God  is  a  strong  tower  ; 
A  bulwark  that  availeth; 
A  present  hdp  in  dsnger's  hour, 
When  trouble  us  aasaileth. 
Our  eld  malignant  foe 
Fain  would  us  o'erthrow ; 
With  cunning  and  great  might 
Axm'd  dreadftil  for  the  fight, 
On  Earth  none  like  him  dwelleth. 

2.  Noaght  can  we  do  by  our  own  might ; 
Our  bll  with  eaae  effected  ; 
For  us  that  Righteous  One  doth  fight, 
WkoM  God  Hhaaalf  elsstcd-, 
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Who  aaks  our  Saviour's  Name  ? 
Jesus  we  proclaim : 
Lord  of  Sabaoth,  we 
Own  Him  alone  to  be ; 
In  need  by  Him  protected. 

8.  Though  fiU'd  with  fiends  the  world  appear 
Our  ruin  who  endeavour. 
Yet  will  we  not  give  place  to  fear. 
For  we  shall  triumph  ever : 
Though  fierce  among  our  foes 
This  world's  prince  oppose. 
Us  can  he  not  devour ; 
One  word  can  quell  his  power, 
And  he  shall  harm  us  never. 

4.  The  word  of  God  shall  never  yield ; 
It  all  hell's  might  disdainetii ; 
God  fights  on  our  side  in  the  field ; 
His  Spirit  in  us  reigneth ; 
What  though  men  take  our  life. 
Goods,  fame,  child,  or  wife! 
We  freely  let  them  go ; 
This  can  no  victory  show; 
A  crown  for  us  remaineth. 

Marlin  Lulher,  1529.  TYansUUed  by  W,  Sugden. 

*«*  Of  the  composition  of  the  foregoing  Psalm,  which  haa  been  characterised  aa 
"  the  war-song  of  the  armies  of  the  Reformation,"  John  Sleidan,  speaking  of  Luther, 
in  1650,  says,  "  When  the  Emperor,  having  been  crowned  by  Clement,  was  about  to 
hold  a  Diet  at  Augsburg,  a  dreadful  storm  seemed  to  be  impending ;  but  he  himself 
comforted  all  his  friends  both  in  private  and  in  public ;  and  accommodating  the  Forty- 
sixth  Psalm  to  this  end,  '  God,'  he  said,  'is  to  us  a  strong  tower  and  fortress;  that  old 
enemy  of  the  human  race  is  now  carrying  on  the  war  with  all  his  strength,  and  is  using 
devices  of  every  kind.  Our  own  power  truly  is  small,  nor  can  we  long  sustain  so 
strong  an  attack ;  but  He  who  has  taken  arms  and  fights  for  us  is  that  Hero  whom 
God  Himself  hath  chosen.  If  you  ask  who  He  is,  know  that  He  is  Christ  Jesus,  in 
whose  power  it  behoves  victory  and  trium^  to  be;  and,  though  the  whole  frameoCthe  world 
should  teem  with  devils,  yet  we  will  not  be  aAraid,  but  we  will  expect  a  joyful  result  with 
assured  confidence ;  for,  let  Satan  roar  and  assault  us  as  he  likes,  he  cannot  effect  any- 
thing against  us ;  for  he  has  been  condemned,  and  his  whole  armory  falls  before  one 
word.  This  word  our  enemies  shall  not  take  from  us,  and,  however  unwilling  they  may 
be,  they  shsll  leave  it ;  for  the  Spirit  dwells  in  us,  and  protects  us  by  His  gifts.  If  God 
should  demand  our  life  in  the  camp  or  the  battle-field }  if  they  should  take  awa^  our 
goods,  our  children,  or  our  wife,  we  must  bear  it  patiently ;  for  nothing  is  thereby 
gained  for  them ;  but  for  us  au  everlasting  kingdom  has  been  prepared.'  Adapting 
this  Psalm,  ss  I  have  said,  to  that  time  full  of  sorrow  and  difficulties,  when  he  had 
translated  it  into  the  German  tongue,  and  in  some  degree  varied  its  sentiment,  he 
threw  it  into  verse,  and  united  it  with  music  thoroughly  accordant  with  its  subject, 
and  most  suitable  to  kindle  courage.  Therefore  it  has  from  that  time  to  this  been 
often  suxg  among  other  Psalms." 
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1.  AhDMttSBOt.^Ejttraeis/romZeiterg 
to  ike  Sev.  Joseph  Webster  .— 

Fhm  Pritaie  W.  H,  G .  I  can- 
not think  of  parting  firom  yon  and 
Mrt.  ^Vbster,  perhaps  never  to  meet 
•gain  in  this  world,  without  thanking  yon, 
and  all  your  kind  family,  for  making  mt 
fed  what  I  never  felt  wluUt  a  soldier 
hcfore, — eontentednesa  with  my  lot.  This 
has  heen  accomplished  solely  through  the 
weloome  and  friendly  feeling  which  always 
awaited  me  on  my  going  to  the  soldiers' 
room  in  yonr  house.  Words  will  never 
express  how  my  heart  warms  towards  you 
all.  One  bright  sunny  >pot  on  my  memory 
will  he  the  time  I  spent  at  Aldershot,  the 
acene  of  my  spiritnal  birth  and  heavenly 
adoption.  Hay  God  pour  His  blessing 
npon  yon  in  abundance,  and  may  yon  reap 
the  reward  for  what,  through  Chxist,  yon 
have  done  for  my  sooL 

Trom  FrivtUe  T.  H . — I  am  pleased 

to  hear  yon  have  done  so  well  in  getting 
money  for  tbc  Soldiers'  Home.  I  am 
•onj  to  inform  you  we  have  lost  poor 

F ,  who  died  on  the  14th  of  August, 

after  being  ill  about  three  weeks.  He 
told  Mr.  H— ,  who  visited  him  several 
times,  and  was  with  him  when  he  died, 
that  he  was  happy  in  the  Lord.  The 
mcetiogs  we  have  been  having  in  the 
school-room  do  not  go  on  so  well  as  they 
did ;  the  doctrine  I  sometimes  hear  docs 
not  suit  me:  they  ssy,  "Once  saved, 
saved  for  ever ; "  but  I  do  not  believe  it. 
I  know  if  I  liTe  to  God,  He  will  keep  me 
to  the  end.  I  hope  }ou  will  excuse  this 
bad  writing ;  this  time  last  year  I  could 
aot  join  two  words  together,  aud  it  is 
owing  to  your  help  that  I  have  done  so 
wen  as  I  have.  I  intend,  by  God's  bless- 
ing, to  persevere.  Yon  will  find  a  great 
many  like  me  ;  tell  them  to  strive  hard, 
•nd  to  put  their  tmst  in  God,  and  they 
will  make  progreia. 

From  Private  22.  T ,—Ih  Hospital. 

— I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  now  I 
hsvB  fonud  peace  with  God ;  now  I  know 
that  Christ  died  for  me.  I  have  heen 
viiited  by  a  Sergeant-Major  of  the  Cosst 
Brigade ;  his  name  is  R^^d,  a  very  good 
■io.  I  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  Webster  for 
tslking  to  me  for  my  good«  when  I  was 
gooig  astray. 

Frim  Sergeant  W,  C.»^-,  Hong  Kong, 
TOl.  XV.— JBTTH    S»IiIKB. 


—After  a  long  silenee  I  again  address 
yon,  to  tell  yon  a  little  of  the  Lord's 
dealings  vrith  us  here  in  Hong  Kong, 
which  I  know  will  cause  you  to  rejoice. 
The  Lord  is  doing  a  mighty  work  amongst 
us.    If  I  remember  correctly,  I  told  you 
in  my  last  that  we  had  opened  a  tem- 
perance meeting,  just  outside  the  barrsck- 
gate,  which  I  expected  would  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  prayer-meeting.   It  has  been  so. 
Instead  of  beiog  opened  onee  a  week  for 
temperance  lectures,  for  the  last  six  weeks 
the  room  has  been  opened  as  follows : — 
Sunday  evening  for  reading  the  Word  of 
God    and    preaching;  Monday   evening, 
prayer-meeting ;  Wednesday  evening,  tem- 
perance-meding ;  Saturday  evening,  class- 
meeting.     The  whole  of  these  meetings 
are  wdl  attended,  and  a  goodly  number 
have  found  peace  through  believing.    I 
believe    this  is  only  the  day  of   small 
things.    Some  of  those  it  has  pleared  the 
Lord  totnrn  to  Himself  are  "a  wonder 
unto  many."    The  words  in  Ezekiel  xi. 
16  have  been  wonderfully  fulfilled  to  us. 
"  Therefore  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
Although  I  have  cast  thee  far  off  among 
the  heathen,  and  although  I  have  scat- 
tered them  among  the  ooonlries,  yet  will 
I  be  to  them  a)  a  little  lanctuary  in  the 
countries  where  they  shall  come."    We 
were  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  town  on 
account  of  the  wickedners  practised  there, 
alihough  one  end  of  the  barracks  adjoins 
it.     For  some  time  no  Christian  friend 
visited    us;    at  length    a   kind-hearted 
working-man  came  amongst  us,  and  hired 
the  room  in  which  we  now  meet.    He 
pays  £6.  5«.  a  month  for  the  room.    That 
sum  is  hardly  covered  by  his  wages,  and 
we  cannot  tell  how  he  pays  it ;  but  still  it 
is  paid,  and  only  the  judgment-day  will 
reveal  the  good  that  is  done.     It  has 

S'ven  me  no  little  joy  to  hsve  heard 
m  the  Lord  has  prospered  you  at 
Aldershot.  Our  prayer  is  that  the  suc- 
cess of  your  work  may  still  be  more  visible. 
I  must  close  this  by  asking  you  all  to 
remember  us  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

2.  CiMP,       Htdbabad. —  From    A. 

H to  kev,  B.  Broadley. — September 

S5th,  1668. — I  have  that  to  communicate 
which  has  avrakened  in  our  souls  deep 
gratitude  and  praise.  When  we  began 
our  work  in  the  Camp,  it  was  with  timid- 
ity, and  almost  with  doubt  of  success;  but 
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after  we  had  met  together  for  a  few 
times,  we  found  that  the  Lord  did  richly 
hleas  us.  One  source  of  encouragement 
was,  that  soon  after  we  commenced  our 
meetings  we  were  joined  hj  one  of  our 
comrades  who  had  heen  a  great  sinner, 
hut  unto  whom  the  adopting  grace  was 
imparted.  We  were  now  five  in  number, 
and  we  met  together  nightly  for  three 
weeks,  without  another  addition  to  our 
band,  but  praying  that  the  Lord  might 
incline  some  more  to  join  us.  One  even- 
ing we  had  just  began  to  sing,  when  I 
heard  some  one  trying  the  door  as  though 
wishful  to  come  in.  I  opened  it,  and  fouud 
two  men  staudingoutside,  evidently  desirous 
of  joining  with  us  in  singing  God's  praises. 
I  invited  them  in,  they  complied,  and  we 
spent  a  very  happy  time.  In  one  of  our 
new  friends,  the  impressions  of  former 
days  were  revived,  and  he  wept  bitterly. 
I  found  that  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Moister*s  class  in  Perk- 
hurst  Garrison;  but  since  he  had  left 
England,  having  no  place  wherein  to  wor- 
ship God,  he  became  careless  about  his 
spiritual  state.  He  has  now  given  up  the 
pursuit  of  sin,  and  is  following  on  in  the 
good  way.  His  companion  is  now  ear- 
nestly endeavouring  by  his  life  to  show 
that  he  is  the  Lord's.  These  men  belong 
to  the  drafts  of  some  Bengal  troops  and  to 
the  88th  Regiment.  Our  number  thus 
became  seven.  The  next  night  we  were 
joined  by  two  more  of  the  38tb,  and  two 
of  our  own  men,  who  were  corporals,  and 
who  stop  in  the  same  bungalow  with  me 
and  Mr.  Newman.  One  of  these  men 
had  been  blessed  with  Christian  parents, 
and  brought  his  comrade  with  him.  We 
have  hardly  any  opposition  to  encounter. 
Sometimes  we  are  made  the  butt  of  coarse 
jokes,  but  we  can  bear  this  patiently. 

Another  source  of  thankfulness  is  that 
God  has  enabled  me  to  overcome  the  weak- 
ness of  not  kneeling  down  by  my  cot 
every  night  before  my  companions.  I  used 
to  feel  condemned  in  not  doing  so  when  at 
Chatham.  But,  thank  God,  that  difficulty 
is  removed ;  and  I  have  made  a  resolution, 
in  the  strength  of  the  Saviour,  to  do  so 
to  the  end  of  my  pilgrimage.  Please  re- 
member us  to  our  former  class-mates.  I 
pray  that  God  may  richly  bless  you  in  all 
things. 

In  a  Letter,  dated  October  17th,  to  the 
Beo.  C.  H.  Kelly,  the  writer  of  the  fore- 
going Letter  says:— We  have  none  of  our 
own  ministers  here,  so  that  your  pastoral 
letter  of  August  80th  to  sheep  scattered  at 
a  distance  from  their  own  folds,  very 
much  cheered  and  comforted  us.    We  are 


surrounded  on  all  hands  by  (he  ungodly, 
and  we  have  many  temptations  to  fight 
against,  and  many  trials  to  endure,  of 
which  our  brethren  in  civil  life  have  no 
conception.  But  I  have  felt  the  grace  of 
God  to  be  sufficient;  and  my  desire  is 
to  go  on  until  I  am  whoUy  the  Lord's. 

On  our  arrival  at  this  station,  I  was 
surprised  and  greatly  disappointed  to  find 
there  was  no  place  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose of  worshipping  God.  There  was  a 
garrison  church,  at  which  place  the  several 
detachments  worshipped  every  Sunday 
morning.  We  found  this  means  of  grace 
insufficient  for  us  who  were  striving  to 

serve  God.    N and  I  associated  with 

two  more  who  had  turned  their  backs  on 
sin.    One  of  these  men,  whose  name  is 

T ,  was  acquainted  with  your  name, 

and  I  found  that  he  had  heard  you  iu 
Port  Clarence,  at  Chatham.  Your  words, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  evidently  made 
a  great  impression  upon  him,  and  some  of 
them  he  can  repeat  moat  minutely. 
Praise  God  1  he  is  now  a  humble  follower 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  In  the 
jungle  we  have  often  had  eonversations 
about  the  Master,  until  our  hearts  have 
burned  within  us. 

We  received  great  encouragement  in 
being  joined  by  two  men  belonging  to  a 

draft  of  the Regiment ;  one  of  whom  ia 

a  good  man,  who  formerly  met  in  class  at 
Parkhurst  Garrison,  and  has  his  ticket  of 
removal  from  the  minister  there.  Our 
number  from  that  time  has  been  gradually 
increasing.  We  desire  an  interest  in  your 
prayers ;  helpless  and  weak  of  ourselves, 
we    need  the  sustaining  grace  of  God. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  N is 

very  steadfast ;  he  desires  to  be  kindly 
remembered  to  you.  The  head-quarters  of 
our  regiment  are  going  to  Poonah  this 
month,  and  we  shall  join  them  in  March, 
1869 ;  and  then,  I  hope,  we  shall  have 
one  of  our  own  Missionaries  to  apeak  to 
us  of  our  Saviour. 

Camp,  Hydrabad. — To   Rev,    CharUt 

H.  Kelly,  from  Private  T .—October 

19th,  1868.— You  will  be  at  a  loss,  and 
unable  to  bring  me  to  your  remembrance ; 
but  I  will  tell  you  where  our  intcrriews 
took  place.  I  formerly  belonged  to  the 
dep6t  of  —  Begiment,  stationed  at 
Chatham  in  1865>66.  At  that  time  I 
was  one  of  the  many  who  attended  your 
ministry  on  Sunday  mornings;  but,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  only  in  the  mornings.  In 
the  latter  part  of  March  there  was  a  draft 
selected  for  India.  I  was  one  of  it.  My 
brother  came  to  see  me,  and  to  take  per* 
haps  a  last  farewell  on  earth.    He  stopped 
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two  days  with  me,  during  which  time  I 
draak  very  mach ;  and  when  the  day 
came  fer  us  to  march  oat  from  Chatham, 
I  was  abscot.  I  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  sentenced  to  forty-two  days' 
ii&IiriaoniBent  in  Fort  Clarence.  Here 
again  I  attended  yonr  a^rices,  and  there 
I  had  the  most  important  interview  of  my 
life  with  yon.  As  it  was  yoor  custom  to 
speak  {uiTBtdj  with  every  prisoner  about 
to  leave  the  gaoi,  yon  spoke  to  me ;  and 
I  thank  yoa  very  heartily  for  the  advice  I 
then  received.  It  was  very  affectiug ;  a 
man's  heart  ia  aoftened  at  such  times, 
and  the  words  get  home  to  him.  Al- 
though at  the  time  I  did  not  abide  by 
what  yoa  said,  I  never  forgot  it ;  and, 
beeaose  of  my  own  experience,  I  wish  to 
eocoorage  yoa  to  keep  np  the  practice. 
\^  hea  1  waa  hardened  in  sin  your  parting 
words  kept  coming  back  to  my  mind, 
ontil  I  waa  convorted  to  God.  It  was 
bere  that  I  yielded  to  my  convictions.  I 
was  greatly  tronhled  at  the  thought  of  my 
sins.  I  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  God, 
9ad  felt   myself  a  poor,  midone   sinner. 


Another  dn»fl   came   out,    bringfog  two 

young  Christians,   II and   N ; 

you  know  them  both.  I  used  to  go  into 
the  jungle  to  wrestle  with  God  in  prayer 
and  read  His  word,  aod  they  used  to  go 
out  to  pray,  and  praise,  and  read.  I  had 
some  conversation  with  them,  by  which 
I  was  greatly  blessed  and  comforted. 
Now  I  am  quite  happy,  trustiog  in  the 
Lord  Jesns  my  Saviour,  who  has  saved 
me  from  my  sins  by  His  blood.  We  have 
very  happy  meetings.  Hearing  some  of 
the  men  taUdug  about  you,  and  reading 
letters  from  you,  I  have  had  a  desire  to 
write  to  you,  and  give  yon  a  sketch  of  my 
moceedinga  sinee  I  came  to  this  eonntry. 
Perhaps  my  letter  may  encourage  you  still 
to  sow  seed  where  you  can  see  little 
proBpeet  of  fruit,  and  to  cast  "  bread  upon 
waters  "  that  will  be  seen  in  days  to  como. 
May  God  fill  ns  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
making  ns  strong  in  the  Lord  for  our  per- 
sonal good;  and  may  He  bleu  all  our 
efforts  to  promote  Christianity  in  the 
detachment. 


HOME-MISSIONAET  COEEESPONDENCE. 


1.  HaTHODisv  IN  West  London. — 
From  ilit>  Ree.  Sie'phen  Cox. — November 
12th,  18C8. — Ihere  is  no  Mission-field  in 
the  worid  having  stronger  claims  upon  the 
sympathy  and  enterprise  of  the  Methodist 
people  than  the  western  diitricts  of  Lon- 
don. Among  a  middle-class  population, 
namhering  half  a  million,  we  sustain  only 
one  minister  to  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
people;  and  in  fifteen  districts^  contain-' 
iag  some  three  hundred  thousand  souls, 
not  one  TVealeyan  minister  is  found. 
Wen  other  evangeliesl  Churches  in  ade- 
q[ttate  strength  in  these  districts,  reason 
were  that  onr  energies  should  be  employed 
diewhere,  bnt  the  reverse  is  mournfully 
and  notoriously  the  fact;  whilst  the 
activities  of  Popery  are  rapidly  multiply- 
ing, and  many  ol  the  chnrches  of  the 
£Mahlishment  are  unfaithful  to  the  great 
principles  of  our  Protestant  faith.  Surely 
it  is  time  soch  (acts  were  duly  pondered, 
and  the  Church  roused  to  gr&pple  with 
the  neeeasitics  of  these  spiritual  wastes. 
The  call  is  solemn,  and  the  obligation 
imperative,  to  plant  in  the  midst  of  these 
vast  populations  centres  of  Methodist 
teaching  and  activity,  and  to  sustain  these 
talant  churches  until  they  grow  into 
abidisg  strength.    The  recent  history  of 

O 


Methodism  in  Bayswater  is  most  en- 
couraging. The  Mission  chapel  opened 
in  Starch-Green  two  years  ago  has,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  been  very  successful ;  and, 
had  it  been  larger,  more  complete,  and 
comfortable,  that  success  would  have  been 
even  greater.  The  Society  has  multiplied 
fourfold ;  aud  the  congregation  has  become 
so  numerons  that,  were  it  possible,  the 
chapel  should  be  at  once  enlarged  to  ac- 
commodate eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
persons.  Unfortunately,  this  is  at  present 
beyond  the  power  of  our  people,  who  are 
willing  to  do  their  utmost;  bnt  whose 
resources  have  already  been  severely  taxed 
in  raising  during  the  hut  eighteen  months 
upwards  of  £300  in  completing  the  school, 
enlarging  the  vestries,  and  to  meet  other 
inevitable  expenses.  The  trustees  have 
resolved  that  without  further  delay  the 
roof,  which,  though  lofty  and  exposed, 
consists  only  of  IxMrds  and  slates,  shall  be 
lined  with  felt,  and  that  some  thoroughly 
efBcient  apparatus  for  warming  the  chapel 
shall  be  provided ;  and  that  as  our  school 
now  numbers  more  than  two  hundred 
children,  a  gallery  shall  be  erected  which 
may  seat  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
persons.  To  acccmplish  these  works, 
essential  to  the  comfort  and  accommodation 
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of  the  congregation,  not  leas  than  £200 
will  be  required.  This  mm  mnst  be 
raised,  as  we  most  remain  free  from  debt. 
This  werk  is  of  God;  and  our  hope  is 
strong  that  in  a  few  years  this  new  Home- 
Mission  church  will  be  the  mother  of 
ehnrehes. 

Another  Correspondent  says,  November 
80th,  1868.— The  Home-Mission  work 
originated  at  Starch-Green  little  more 
than  two  years  since,  has  gratified  all  those 
who  have  observed  its  steady  progress. 
God  has  greatly  blessed  the  energetic  and 
persevering  labonrs  of  the  minister  ap- 
pointed to  this  Mission,  and  the  labours  of 
the  few  who  have  zealously  co-operated 
with  him.  The  congregation,  which  used 
to  assemble  in  a  private  house,  now  fills  the 
new  chapel,  and  much  further  acconunoda- 
tion  is  required  for  the  numbers  who  are 
desirous  of  attending.  The  state  of  the 
Sunday  school  is  most  enooursging.  The 
extension  of  our  Home-Mission  work  in 
this  locality,  where  houses  and  streets  are 
springing  up  on  every  side,  should  be  pro- 
vided for  by  a  considerable  enlargement  of 
the  Mission  chapel ;  nor  will  the  Methodists 
have  done  their  duty  to  the  multitudes  of 
people  in  this  part  of  tiie  metropolitan 
dis&cty  till  several  conunodious  chapels 
shall  have  been  erected,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  ministers  appointed  to  give 
effective  attention  to  evoy  one  of  them. 

2.  Norwich.— (^^ff^  of  a  Home- 
Misnon  Chapel — At  the  (conference  of 
1865,  a  Home-Missionary  minister  was 
appointed  to  a  district  in  this  dty,  where 
a  krge  nnmber  of  the  inhabitants  were 
rarely  if  ever  found  in  any  place  of  wor- 
ship, while  not  a  few  were  deeply  sunk  in 
8in«  This  Mission  effort  made  it  necessary  . 
to  supersede  a  room  which  was  inade- 
quate, and  in  some  respects  objectionable, 
by  the  erection  of  a  chapel  on  a  suitable 
site.  The  foundation  was  laid  about  a 
year  ago,  and  the  chapel  is  now  finished. 
It  stands  in  a  wide  street,  and  is  an  orna- 
ment to  the  locality.  The  opening  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  the  President  of 
the  Conference,  with  the  best  results.  The 
friends  of  Home  Missions  here  have 
exerted  themselves  heartily  to  advance 
the  work  of  God  among  theur  fellow- 
citizenf. 

8.  LiOMiKBTEB.— Jff<?«  the  JRev.  F,  H, 
iSkntVA.— November  80th,  1868— During 
the  Quarter  several  interesting  services 
have  Deen  held  in  farm-houses,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  our  Mission  chapels,  and  with 
good  effect.  The  attendance  at  public 
worship  has  improved,  and  some  have 


been  converted  to  God,  and  have  become 
members  of  our  Society. 

[(n  the  scattered  populations  round  Leo- 
minster the  work  of  the  minister  is  heavy; 
but  there  is,  probably,  no  part  of  the 
kingdom  where  earnest  and  faithful 
preaching  of  scriptural  and  spiritual 
Christianity  is  more  needed  than  in  Here- 
fordshire. The  past  history  and  progresa 
of  the  Leominster  Mission  is  eneouraging, 
and  its  present  prospects  are  hopeful.] 

4.  DuuB^&TOM. — From  the  Rev.  Joeeph 
Butters,— VoYember  17th,  1868.— I  am 
thankful  that  we  have  proofs  of  steady 
progress.  The  chapel  anniverssiy  was 
quite  a  sncoess ;  the  stewards  tell  me  it 
was  the  largest  assembly  they  have  seen 
since  the  chapel  was  opened.  I  am  the 
more  encouraged  at  this,  because  1  had 
looked  upon  the  meeting  as  one  which 
would  test  our  strength  and  position  here. 
On  the  evening  of  our  meeting  there  waa 
a  large  gathering  of  people  in  the  Lectore 
Hall,  where  a  popular  parUamentaiy  can- 
didate waa  expected  to  speak.  I  was 
therefore  much  gratified  to  see  so  large  an 
attendance.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty 
were  present  at  the  commencement 
and  others  joined  us  afterwards.  We 
enjoyed  a  very  profitable  and  encouraging 
season. 

Our  advance  is  not  rapid,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  sure.  In  Scotland,  it  is 
patient,  plodding  work  which  succeeds. 
The  more  I  know  of  this  locality,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  Methodism  is  wanted, 
and  that  earnest  working  will  make  it  sue- 
cessful.  Some  time  since  I  asked  all  oor 
members  to  set  apart,  at  least  five 
minutes  every  day,  for  spedsl  prayer,  for 
an  outpouring  of  ike  Holy  Spirit.  Moat 
of  them  have  done  this,  and  the  result  has 
been  good.  Some  conversions  we  have 
had  lately  are,  I  believe,  traceable  to  thia 
cause.  One  case  is  interesting.  It  is  my 
custom  sometimes  to  visit  the  olasaea 
more  than  once  a  quarter,  if  I  think  any- 
thing demands  special  notice.  We  have 
had  one  dass  more  than  doubled  lately ; 
and,  visiting  this  a  few  days  since,  I  found  a 
man  eamesUyseeking  salvation.  Hetoldme 
that  twenfy-four  years  ago  he  was  a  member 
of  Society  in  the  Chelsea  Circuit,  but  that 
he  had  been  a  backslider  for  many  years. 
He  said,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  pre- 
sent, that  he  had  not  prayed  for  more 
tlian  twenty  years;  and,  after  speaking 
of  the  manner  by  which  he  had  been 
convinced  of  his  ain  and  danger,  he  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  serve  God 
again.  He  has  since  found  peace,  and  is 
now  useful  in  the  Churchand  in  the  Sabbath 
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•ehooL  Thoi^  althoagh  we  hare  not  the 
ipiritml  power  for  which  we  hare  long 
ban  pfaying,  jet  ever  and  aaon  we  re- 
cdf  e  some  token  that  God  u  with  us. 

I  fear,  in  pUoes  like  Dombarton,  where 
t^  flaetnatioos  of  trade  caose  many 
removala,  we  often  loie  many  memben 
aitoe:ether.  Some  time  ago  I  noticed,  on 
loeeciaiTC  Sabbatha,  a  stranger  in  my 
eongregatimi,  Aa  I  know  all  my  hearers 
persoaaUy,  and  preach  to  them  every 
Sabbath  day,  I  detect  a  new  £iee  at 
Hiia  man  had  a  hymn-book,  and 


knew  oar  fonn  of  worship.  I  asked  two 
of  onr  people  to  find  oat  his  residence ; 
which  they  did.  When  I  called  upon 
him,  I  found  that  he  was  a  Methodist,  and 
that  he  had  been  such  up  to  the  time  of 
his  removal  hither;  bat  as  he  did  not 
secure  a  note  of  removal  from  his  class* 
leader,  he  had  not  presented  himself  as  a 
member  of  Society.  He  is  now  nseful 
among  ns;  bat  I  believe  hewoold  have 
been  lost  to  ns  entirely,  if  he  had  not  been 
sought  after  in  the  way  I  have  stated. 


OENEBAL  BEUGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


[Tha  extfaeto  vUeh  appear  in  oar  pages  nnder  the  hasd  of '*  Osnsral  Religloas  latalUgeBea  "  are 
eanroBy  taken  from  the  most  iniatworthy  Boaroei  at  oar  eommanrt.  Wo  cannot  nndertaka,  how* 
ever,  to  answar  for  the  propriely.  Id  all  eases,  of  their  Utemyitjle;  togaanwtseyineveryfnslaoee, 
flfesaeeaney  of  dates,  or  of  the  names  of  peraoos  and  places ;  or  to  endotae  all  the  views  which, 
en  pwticwIarnlOaeU  ooDneeted  with  evangalleal  enterprtae,  agents  of  the  VBiloas  B^ii^^ 
laaajadnmea.] 


Hadaoaicas. — ^Dr.  Knllens,  secretary 
of  the  London  Minionaiy  Society,  at  a 
thanksgiving  meetins  on  account  of  the 
reeent  progrcaa  in  Madagascar,  made  the 
following  statement : — 

In  former  years  restrictions  were  laid 
on  the  Missionaries  in  reference  to  jour- 
neys into  the  connfcry  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  government.  In  Fianarautsoa, 
in  the  Bctaileo  eoantry,  to  the  south  of 
Antananarivo,  two  Christian  churches  have 
existed  for  some  time  in  connexion  with 
this  Society ;  but  until  now  the  Misaion- 
aries  have  not  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
extend  their  visits  to  this  place.  Since 
the  aoeeasion  of  the  present  queen,  the 
prime  minister  has  given  to  the  Mission- 
ary a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  goremor 
of  the  city,  and  two  of  their  number  are 
now  00  a  visit  to  Fianarantsoa« 

There  are  many  villages  where  there  are 
BO  C^riatians,  and  the  Gospel  is  almost 
naknown.  There  is  a  village  through 
which  Mr.  O.  Coosins  is  in  tiie  habit  of 
passing  on  his  way  to  meet  a  class  at 
Ambohimanga.  About  three  months  ago 
he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  duty  of 
preaching  to  the  people  of  this  village. 
He  therefore  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  people  from  the  three  chnrches  who 
woe  present  at  the  class,  to  so  with  him, 
on  his  next  visit,  to  preach  there.  They 
aecordingly  went.  When  they  came  to 
the  centre  of  the  Tilbge,  they  told  the 


people  that  they  had  come  to  preaeh  the 
60^  to  them,  and  aO  the  leading  people 
at  once  consented.  Several  addresses 
were  delivered  and  books  distributed. 

At  the  dose  of  the  service,  Mr.  Coosina 
told  the  people  that  they  wished  to  build  a 
chapel  there,  and  to  send  preachers  to 
teach  them.  They  asked  for  a  fortnight 
to  consider  the  matter.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  they  not  only  agreed,  but  pointed 
out  a  site  for  the  cnapel,  and  also  said 
that  they  themselves  would  help  to  build 
it,  and  that  they  wished  it  to  be  of  a 
large  size.  A  temporary  rush  building 
has  been  put  up,  and  after  the  rainy  aea- 
son  it  was  designed  to  erect  a  substantial 
chapel. 

With  larger  congregations  attending 
public  worship,  and  a  wider  field  opening 
for  Missionary  effort,  comes  a  pressing 
need  for  paying  increased  attention  to  the 
education  and  training  of  a  native  agency. 
In  former  days,  the  number  of  native 
ChristianB  who  took  part  in  the  services 
was  unusually  large.  Many,  however, 
becoming  conscious  of  their  want  of  capa- 
city to  be  the  teachers  of  others,  with- 
drew into  the  ranks  of  the  hearers.  StilJ, 
among  those  who  are  native  pastors — and 
they  form  a  large  nvmber— while  there  is 
much  genuine  piety,  zeal,  and  desire  for 
knowledge,  there  is  also  the  need  of  sys- 
tematic mental  training.  The  directora 
are^  therefore,  urging  upon  the  Mission- 
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aries  the  formation  of  a  theological  class, 
by  which  this    important   end    may  be 

gained 

Looking  at  the  remarkable  circnm- 
stances  of  the  Madagascar  Mission  at  the 
present  time,  there  may  be  distinctly  seen 
an  answer  to  the  many  prayers  which  for 
more  than  forty  years  have  been  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  native  chnrch  in  that  island, 
an  answer  which  shonld  call  forth  from  all 
the  people  of  God  eipressious  of  devout 
gratitude;  and  should  also  stimulate  to 
prayer  that  the  Christians  in  Madagascar 
may,  by  increase  of  grace,  be  made  faith- 
ful unto  all  good  works,  and  that  as  they 
were  preserved  in  the  dark  days  of  per- 
secution, so  now  they  may  be  kept  from 
the  special  dangers  to  which  prosperity 
exposes  them. 

NkW  ClLEnONIAANDTHE  LOYALTT  Is- 

I.ANDS. — ^The  island  of  New  Caledonia  and 
the  adjacent  group  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  lie 
Atiht  western  extremity  of  Polynesia,  at  a 
distanceof  nearly  fivethonsandmilesfromthe 
Tuamotu  Islands,  which  are  outposts  of  the 
Tahitian  Mission  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  which  spread  over  a  large  area 
at  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  vast 
archipelago  of  the  Soutli  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  the  year  1774,  Captain  Cook,  after 
completing  a  survey  of  the  New  Hebrides 
Islands,  sailed  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  and  on 
the  4th  of  September  sighted  high  land, 
whidi  formed  a  promontory  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island  of  New  Caledonia. 

This  island,  which  is,  with  the  exception 
of  New  Zealand,  the  largest  in  Polynesia, 
is  about  thirty  miles  broad,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  long,  stretching  out  in  a  N.W. 
diiection,UketheLoyalty,  thcNew  Uebridea, 
the  Solomon,  and  other  groups  in  Western 
Polynesia.  Lofty  ridges  of  granitic  rock, 
varying  from  two  thousand  to  six  thousand 
feet  in  height,  extend  along  the  centre  of  the 
island,  through  its  whole  length,  while  the 
coast  on  all  sides  issurronnded  by  a  coral  reef, 
which,  by  its  distance  from  the  shore,  forms 
a  continuous  channel  round  the  island 
broad  enough  to  allow  the  largest  ships  to 
enter.  The  continuance  of  this  reef  almost 
connects  the  south-east  end  of  the  island 
with  the  Isle  of  Pines.  The  principal  ports 
are  Balade,  near  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity, and  Port-au- France,  on  the  sonth- 
cast  side.  The  Litter  port,  prior  to  the 
occupation  of  the  island  by  the  French,  was 
called  Port  St.  Vincent. 

The  Loyalty  Group,  the  principal  islands 
of  which  are  Mare  or  Ncngone,  Lifu,  and 
Uea,  extend  along  the  north- eastern  side 
of  New  Calcdonid,  in  a  parallel  line  to  that 


islcnd.at  a  distanceof  abont  forty- five  miles. 
In  structure  these  islands  differ  from  the 
large  adjacent  island  of  New  Caledonia, 
they  being  low,  flat,  coral  islands,  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  group  bcii-g 
apparently  still  submerged,  and  forming  a 
prolonged  line  of  dangerous  reefs. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Murray  gives  the 
following  information  respecting  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  and  the 
Loyalty  Islands: — "It  seems  dear  from 
the  account  given  by  Cook,  and  also  from 
the  accounts  of  onr  teachers  who  were  in 
New  Caledonia,  that  not  only  do  theualives 
of  that  island  differ  from  those  of  the  New 
Hebrides  and  other  Polynesian  races,  but 
that  there  is  considerable  variety  among 
themselves.  The  language  which  is  spoken 
in  the  more  westerly  part  is  widely  differ- 
ent from  that  found  in  the  east  end  and  in 
the  smaller  islands.  Thus  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  there  are  at  least  two  different 
races  on  the  group ;  not  at  all  an  nnlikdy 
thing,  considering  the  extent  of  the  main 
island.  The  natives  with  whom  we  have 
had  intercourse — comprising  those  of  lAtn, 
Mare,  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the  east  end  of 
the  large  ishind — are  a  fine  race  of  people. 
They  are  rather  above  the  average  height, 
strong  and  well  proportioned,  and  ^dr 
countenances  are  generally  good  and  agree- 
able. They  seem  to  have  no  affinity 
whatever  to  the  Malay  race,  and  abont  as 
little  to  other  tribes  of  Western  Polynesia 
On  the  island  of  Ueatwo  distinct  races  are 
found ;  the  one  allied  to  the  Eastern  Polyne- 
sian tribes,  the  other  to  those  of  the  West. 

"Throughout  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
many  other  islands  and  groups  of  the 
Pacific,  the  chiefs  are  very  numerous,  and 
possess  very  little  authority.  Here  the  case 
IS  different,  at  least  as  regards  the  smaller 
islands  of  the  group.  On  the  Isle  of  Pinea 
there  is,  or  was,  only  one  chief,  whose 
authority  was  absolute.  On  lafu  there  are 
two,  and  the  same  number  on  Mare ;  and 
these,  with  a  few  counsellors,  rule  their 
respective  islands."  On  this  point  Dr. 
IVmer  supplies  the  following  information 
respecting  Uea: — "The  population  is 
divided  into  two  parties — ^the  one  nndcr  a 
king  named  Pasil,  and  six  tribal  chiefs,  and 
the  other  under  King  Whenegay  and  seven 
tribal  chiefs.  These  two  parties  keep  up 
two  distinct  dialects,  but  understand  each 
other." 

Wiih  a  view  to  the  evangelization  of  Ni  w 
Caledonia,  an  arrangement  was  made 
between  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  part  of  the 
Loudon  Missionary  Society,  and  the  United 
Secession  Church  in  Scotland,  in  which  it 
was  egreed  that  the  London  Miasionary 
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Sodety  should  make  the  first  effort  to  open 
the  way  by  means  of  uative  agency,  after 
which  the  United  Secession  Church  would 
scud  oat  Missionaries  to  take  up  the  work 
thus  commenced.     The  death  of  Mr  MVU- 
iia;n5  prerented  his  carrjing  this  plan  into 
elocution.     About  fiyc  months  after  Mr. 
Williams  had  been   called   to  his  rest,  on, 
the  17th  of  April,  1840,   the  **  Camden" 
called  at  the  island,  haying  on  hoard  the 
(he  Rtt.  Thomas  Heath  and  a  number  of 
catire  teachers.    Every  effort  was  made  to 
iDdocc   the   people  to    receive   Christian 
teachers  among  them,  but  without  success. 
In  April,   I8il,    further    attempts  were 
m&de^  and  with   more  favonrable  results. 
The  Rcy.  A*   W.   Marraj,  who  took  an 
acvire  part  on  this  occasion,  thus  refers  to 
this  visit : — "  We   had  visited  the  Isle  of 
Hoes,   and  had  indnced   m  young  man,  a 
calivc  of  New   Caledooia,  whom  we  found 
there,  to  accompany  us.     We  took  also  one 
of  the  teachers  from  the  Tale  of  Pines  to 
Insist  in  our  important  and  difficult  work. 
^Jatuku,  the   chief  of  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
from  motives  of  jealousy,  no  doubt,  threw 
every  obstacle   he  could   in  our  way.     We 
were  not  to  be  diverted  from  our  purpose ; 
so,  having  the  guide   and  the  teacher  on 
bsard,  we  sailed  for  New  Caledonia  on  the 
liihof  April,  1841.     Towards  evening  of 
the  same  day  we  were  abreast  of  the  part 
o(  the  island  to  which  our  guide  belonged, 
and  where  lived  parties  who  had  been  to 
the  Isle  of  Pines.     As   we  drew  near  the 
shore,  large  numbers  were  seen  collected  on 
the  beach.       Ailer  some   hesitancy  tbey 
waded  out  one   after  another  towards  the 
reef,  and  in  a  short  time  we  were  surround- 
ed by  a  large  number  of  noisy  visiters,  all 
eager  to  get  into  the  boat.  Happily,  among 
those  who  swam  out  to  ns,  was  the  very 
man  of  whom  we  were  in  search, — the  son 
o(  the  chief  of  the  diatn'ct  off  which  we 
were,  who  had  been  to  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
and  had  had  intercourse  with  the  teachers. 
YTe  got  him  into  the  boat,  aud  after  a  great 
deal  of  coaxing  and  giving  little  presents, 
we  succeeded  in  getting  the  number  in  the 
boat  reduced  to  three  or  four,  and  returned 
to  the  ship. 

"The  following  morning  we  foniid 
Nalhotha,  the  chief.  He  accompanied  us 
on  board.  Onr  object  was  explained  to  him. 
He  expressed  his  willingness  to  receive  (he 
teschers,  and  engaged  to  protect  them.  All 
being  arranged,  the  teachers  and  their 
property  were  landed.  A  large  and  rather 
tomultnons  crowd  were  assembled  on  the 
beach  when  they  landed.  All  seemed  much 
I  leased,  and  the  reception  of  the  teachers 
was  all  we  could  expect  under  the  cir- 
cnxnitances," 


In  August,  1^13,  the  "Camden"  agaiu 
visited  the  island.  It  was  tbeu  found  that 
one  of  the  teachers  left  there  in  1841  had 
died,  and  that  the  other  had  been  joined 
by  a  teacher  from  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and 
that  the  work  had  made  on  the  wbo!c 
encouraging  progress.  Another  aud  a 
very  efficient  teacher  from  llarotonga  was 
at  that  time  left  upon  the  island,  in 
1845,  the  llev.  A.  \V.  Murray  and  Riv. 
G.  Turner  visited  the  island  in  the  *'  John 
Williams.**  They  soon  learned  the 
painful  intellijience  that  one  of  the  three 
teachers  had  died  since  the  last  visit  of  the 
missionary  ship,  and  that  the  other  two 
had  passed  through  very  great  trials,  aud 
been  exposed  to  the  most  serious  peril. 
The  chief  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  had  mur- 
dered the  teachers  on  that  island,  and  had 
sought  the  destruction  of  those  on  the 
neighbouring  islands.  The  chiefs  of  ^lare 
and  Lifu,  who  were  not  politically  subject 
to  the  chief  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  positively 
refused  to  kill  their  teachers;  but  New 
Caledonia  was  more  closely  related  to  this 
enemy  of  the  GospeL  Nathotha,  the 
chief  in  New  Caledonia,  who  had  engaged 
to  protect  the  teachers,  though  not  dis- 
tinctly refusing  to  comply  with  the  com- 
mand of  his  superior,  failed  to  regard  the 
cruel  injunction.  The  sons  of  the  hostile 
chief,  with  others,  were  sent  from  the 
Isle  of  Pines  to  carry  his  order  into  effect ; 
but  the  hand  of  Providence  shielded  the 
teachers  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 
It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Turner  visited  the  island. 
After  hearing  of  the  imminent  dangers 
to  which  the  teachers  had  been  exposed, 
and  finding  that  one  of  the  two  was 
anxions  to  return  to  Samoa,  It  was  deemed 
inexpedient  to  leave  the  other  teacher 
alone  upon  the  island.  Both  of  them 
were  therefore  removed.  Since  the 
year  1845  no  favourable  opportunity 
for  the  reintrodnction  of  native  teachers 
into  the  island  has  been  found ;  and,  in 
1853,  an  obstacle  of  a  new  kind  arose, 
which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  pre- 
vented the  reoccnpation  of  this  important 
field. 

In  that  year  the  French  government 
assumed  authority  over  the  island,  and  in 
1864  extended  their  claim  of  sovereignty 
to  the  neighbouring  group  of  the  Loyalty 
Islands.  When  the  French  government 
took  possession  of  these  islands  there  were 
neither  Missionaries  nor  native  teachers 
connected  with  the  London  Missionary 
Society  in  New  Caledonia,  and  the  French 
authorities  there  still  prohibit  the  resump- 
tion of  Christian  work  in  that  land  by  tho 
Society.    In  May  last  a  mamorial  from 
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the  Erangelical  Alliance  was  preseated  to 
tlie  Emperor  of  the  French,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  his  permission  that  Missionaries 
and  native  toichers  shonld  carry  on  the 
work  of  a  Protestant  Christian  Mission  in 
New  Caledonia.  His  Majesty,  in  reply, 
assured  the  secretary  that  the  same  reli- 
gious liberty  which  prevailed  in  France 
would  be  extended  thronghont  the  French 
dependencies.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that 
in  a  short  time  it  will  be  practicable  to  re- 
enter npon  that  large  and  important  island. 
The  directors  are  now  maturing  plans  for 
reopeniuff  the  Mission,  as  soon  as  all 
political  hindrance  is  removed. — Chrotdcle 
of  the  London  Miuionarff  Sodettf, 

ROVAHISK    ON    BACH     SIDE     OF    THl 

Atlantic. — During  an  address  delivered 
at  the  Anniversary  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Christian  Union,   Boston,  U.S., 
the  Rev.  E.  S.  Atwood,  Salem,   Mass., 
sjioke  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  Ro- 
manism in  the  United  States  as  follows : — 
"  We  of  to-day  are  witnessing  the  ano- 
maly of  a  system  dying  at  its  roots,  and 
yet  flourishing  in  its  outermost  branches, 
lu  almost  every  part  of  the  Continent 
there  are  unmistakable  indications  that  the 
power  of  the  Papacy  is  broken.    Begin 
with  Rome  itself;  it  is  this  very  hour  the 
most  unquiet  spot  in  Europe.    The  man 
whose  heart  is  the  fullest  of  dismay  is  the 
Infallible  Pope  of  an  Infallible  Chnroh, 
that  boasts  that  even  the  gates  of  hell  can 
never  prevail  against  it.     Things  have 
changed  in  Rome  since  1800,  when  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.  entered  the  city  on  horse- 
back, with  two  kings  holding  his  bridle. 
No  monareha  are  found  now-a-days  stand- 
ing  barefoot  in   the    snow,  outside  the 
Holy  Father^s  doors.     Matten  are  ra- 
vened, and  the  Pope  has  become  the  sup- 
pliant, hungering  for  the  crumbs  that  fidl 
fh>m  the  palace  tables,  pleading  poverty, 
and  begging  his  Peter's  pence  from  all  the 
world ;  pnrehasing  the  respect  he  cannot 
command,  trading  in  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties, buying  with  a  cardinal's   hat  the 
favour  of  an  Emperor,  who,  he  very  well 
knows,  would  laugh  at  his  threats.    In 
spite  of  French  lines  guarding  the  port  of 
Civita  Vecchia,  and    Pontifical  Zouaves, 
gathered  from  all  nationalities,  garrison- 
ing the  fortifications  of  Rome,  there  is  no 
feeling  of  security 'Were  the  ques- 
tion,' savs  a  late  writer  from  Italy, '  of  the 
temporal  power  to  be  solved  by  a  uni- 
Teniid  ana  untrammelled  vote  in  Italy, 
there  is   not   the  least   doubt  but  that 
twenty-three  millions  would   cast   their 
ballot  against,  and  perhaps  two  milliona 
for  it.    And  twenty  millions  of  Italians 


would  to-morrow  vote  for  the  removal  of 
Pope,  cardinals,  and  all  their  erew,  to 
Malta,  or  Jerusalem,  or  China  I  So  maeh 
as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Italian  people.'  It  is  equally  true 
of  the  King.  Victor  Emmanuel  nuy  be  a 
son  of  the  Chureh,  bat  he  most  certainly 
is  a  prodigal  son ;  and,  as  certainly,  he 
will  never  complete  the  parable  by  oominsr 
home  [in  the  mood  of  a  penitent  and 
auppliant]. 

"  The  present  position  of  Franoe,  as  the 
bulwark  of  the  Papacy,  ia  easfly  under- 
stood. The  Emnress  is  an  earnest  be- 
liever, but  NapoltM>n  is  not  a  Catholic 
devotee.  When  he  seems  to  pat  forth  his 
hand  to  support  the  tottering  chair  of  St. 
Petor,  he  is  really  chiefly  bent  on  strength- 
ening himself.  It  is  his  policy  to  make 
Rome  a  part  of  the  Ftonch  empire.  For 
this,  the  Papal  troops  are  to  be  com- 
manded by  French  officers.  For  this,  the 
new  telegraphic  line  is  to  be  laid  between 
Toulon  and  Civita  Yccchia.  For  this. 
there  is  so  much  rejoicing  in  the  royal 
house  of  Fnnce,  that  I'rince  Lncien  Bona- 
parte is  made  a  cardinal.  It  is  but  a  step 
more  to  the  Papacy.  If  Pius  IX.  but  die 
soon  enough.  Napoleon  may  live  to  see 
himself  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to 
Europe. 

"  And  yet,  with  all  their  love  of  glory, 
the  French  people  do  not  take  kindly  to 
this  policy.  When  the  invasion  of  the 
Roman  States  was  announced  in  Paris,  it 
was  received  with  the  utmost  dis6avoar. 
On  the  Bourse,  in  the  streets,  in  ihteafSe^ 
people  threw  np  their  hands,  and*  feariesa 
of  spies,  loadly  proclaimed  that  the  Em- 
poor  was  precipitating  the  ruin  of  Franoe. 
Bismark  is  the  recognised  rival  of  N^o- 
leon,  and  the  champion  of  Protestantism ; 
and  yet,  last  summer,  I  saw  the  French 
Emperor  ride  throneh  the  streets  of  his 
own  capital,  hardly  honoured  by  a  cheer, 
while,  close  behina  him,  when  his  great 
rival  came,  the  air  was  rent  with  shouts 
of,  *  noe  Bismark  I*  The  silenee  and 
the  tumult  were  alike  significant.  I  do 
not  say  that  France  is  rody  for  Protest- 
antism ;  it  certainly  is  not  enough  in  love 
with  Romanism  to  be  willing  to  subordi- 
nate every  interest  to  its  advancement. 

"The  position  of  Austria  is  still  more 
interesting  and  surprising.  In  1842,  then 
were  in  that  empire  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-six  monasteries,  with  ten  thousand 
three  huodred  and  fifty-four  mouka ;  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  nunneries, 
with  three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
rixty-one  nuns.  In  September,  1866,  the 
famous  '  Concordat '  was  oonduded  with 
the   Holy  See,    by  which  the   Boman 
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Citbolie  ChuiclL    in    Austria    became  a 
power  eniirdj  independent    of    the   tem- 
poral Gorenimeat.     By   this   tr«atj»  the 
*flidtum  Rf^ium,'  was  abolished,   tbiu 
n&dniog  all  decreet  and  ordinancea  of  the 
Pope  Tdid  aad  binding    upon    Catholic^ 
lithootpevioiia  lanction   of  the  Oorern- 
DcnL   The  biahopa  were   empowered  to 
pnhAit  all  books  which  thej  deemed  in- 
JQhoQS  to  the  interesta    of    the   Chnrch. 
TiKjirere  to  ha¥B  fnll  control  of  the  pub- 
lic icfaools.    All  matters  of  laarriage  and 
firone  were  given  orer   to   the  Chnrch, 
witbst  limitation  or  appeal.     The  bishops 
were  anfthorized  to  inflict  the  penalties  the 
Quifdi  might    pronounce     on    all    who 
ilioald  offend  it.     New  eonventa  and  nnn- 
nerics  might  be  founded  anywhere,  and  in 
atf  onmber,  without  the  approval  of  the 
£siperar ;  and  the  right  of  the  Church  to 
obtaia  snd  aeenmulate  property  was  to  be 
sslimiieds  aad  its    estates  inviolable  for 
ever;  snd  upon  the  publication  in  sll  the 
Ansiiisn  Stsies  of  tlus  decree,  aurrender- 
ing  to  a  ^dersrdiy  at  once  the  independ- 
eaee  ot  the  throne  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  the  infatuated  Emperor  aent  from 
^  haakrupt  treasury   two  hundred  and 
fiCly  thonsand  francs,  as  a  thank-offeiiog 
to  the  Pope,  to  be  used  in  biifldiDg  a 
mnwoment  in  honour  of  the  immaculate 
eoDoeptiou  of  the  Virgin ! 

'*  Bardy  twelve  yesra  have  psaied,  and 
mark  the  change.  The  thunder  of  the 
guns  Sk  Sadowa  aeemed  to  elear  the  air, 
and  the  defeat  of  Auftria  was  better  for 
her  than  any  victory  ahe  ever  won.  The 
aatioa  began  at  once  a  moat  vigoroas 
fcfofm.  The  Council  of  the  Empire  hat, 
OB  the  motion  of  the  government  itself, 
cmaadpated  the  eonaeienoea  of  the  people 
fram  the  priesthood.  The  preaa  is  more 
free  than  it  has  been  for  msay  years. 
Public  achools  havs  joat  been  establiabed, 
'  the  control  of  the  State,  in  which 
•  form  of  religion  ahall  be  taught  with- 
t  tiie  free  eonaent  of  parents.  A  new 
5  haa  been  enacted,  by  which  mar- 
is made  a  civil  contract*  and  the 
partiea  are  free  to  solemnise  it  under  what 
religioDS  forms  they  will ;  snd  we  leam 
that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  given  his 
asaeat  to  the  law  passed  by  the  Reicharath, 
rstablishii^alq^  equality  of  religioas  sects. 
**  Sach  particulars  might  be  moltiplied 
iadcfiaitdy,  but  let  these  anffioe,  as  proofr 
of  the  great  awskening.  The  messes  of 
the  CoBtiaent  are  not  defident  in  intelli- 
noee^aod  God  has  given  this  generstion  a 
IcBWB  which  even  the  dullest  csn  resd. 
They  have  seen  the  Protestsnt  nation  of 
IVaana  riaiDg  Drom  a  third  or  fourth  rate 
to  a  fifsi-daaa  power,  aad  haughty  Austria 
[is  dngcr  of  being  degraded  from  the  rank 


in  which  ahehas  long  stood] ;  and  they  know 
that  Proteatantism  has  given  sinew  and 
streogth  to  the  one,  and  Catholicbm  has 
enervated  and  destroyed  the  other.  They 
have  seen  Italy,  under  the  liberal  rule 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  which  guaranteed 
religions  liberty,  rising  with  a  rapidity 
almost  unexampled  in  history.  They  have 
the  standing  argument  of  Great  Britain, 
that,  from  the  day  she  finally  nyected  and 
trampelled  upon  the  Papacy,  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  great  Aimada,  down  to  the 
present,  baa  stood  nnawed  and  unsubdued, 
supported  by  the  hearts  and  heads  and 
hands  of  her  Protestant  population.  lu 
the  lace  of  fiicts  like  thess»  the  old  oy  of 
"heresy"  has  lost  its  power,  the  threat  of 
excommunication  is  shorn  of  its  terrors, 
and  the  dogma  of  an  infallible  Church  is 
useful  chiefly  to  point  a  jest  or  give  spice 
to  a  caricature. 

"  But  when  we  come  to  look  at  home  we 
find  a  different  and  far  less  hopefhl  atste 
of  things.  Here,  iu  Protestant  Ameries, 
Catholiciam  is  striding  on  with  a  eon- 
queror*s  tread.  The  shrewdest  minds  in 
the  Romsn  Chureh  hsve  given  up  the  Old 
World.  They  aee  aa  well  ss  we  the  hsad- 
writmg  on  the  well,  snd  sll  thdr  ener- 
giea  sre  set  upon  building  np  the  old 
empire  in  the  New  World.  Thcnr  hsve 
hitherto  aocoeeded  beyond  their  ex- 
pectstions;  how  well,  even  facta  and 
figures  fail  to  adequately  set  forth.  In 
1800  there  were  in  the  United  States; 
one  bishop,  ens  hundred  priests,  and 
about  fifty  thousand  laymen;  now  the 
Romanist  can  point  to  forty-four  dio- 
ceaea,  three  ricariatea-apostolio,  forty-five 
bishops,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-five  churches,  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventeen  clergymen,  forty- 
niue  ecdeaiaatical  institutions,  twenty-nine 
collies,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
schools  for  girls,  sixty-rix  salyuma, 
twenty-six  hospitsla,  snd  a  communion  of 
five  millions.  In  the  older  statea  the 
Catholica  are  a  confessed  power  of  great 
magnitude.  They  secure  the  choicest  aitea 
for  their  boildinga,  they  erect  chnrchea  at  a 
coat  at  which  Proteatanta  would  be  alarmed, 
they  make  themadvea  aeen  and  felt  aa  do 
other  aect  can  or  earea  to  do.  But  they 
do  not  stop  here.  The  energy  of  American 
Romaniam  la  bonndleaa.  It  outmna  the 
advancing  tide  of  our  civilization,  ao  that 
we  learn  by  experience  the  truth  of  the 
European  proverb,  'Diaoover  a  deaert 
ialand,  and  a  prieat  ia  waiting  for  you  on 
the  ahore.'  It  ia  dotting  the  weatem 
prairiea  with  churches,  and  conventa,  and 
religious  housea.  An  srticle  in  a  recent 
magazine  informs  ua  that  an  American 
'aaw  two  years  sgo,stBoms,a  better 
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map  of  tho  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi than  be  ever  saw  at  borne,  upon 
which  the  Hue  of  the  Pacific  railroad  was 
traced,  with  everyspot  dotted  where  a  set- 
tlement would  natnrally  gather,  and  a  con- 
jecture recorded  as  to  its  probable  import- 
ance.' The  four  million  blacks  in  the  South, 
just  in  the  transition  state  from  slavery  to 
frfiedom,  susceptible  to  any  influence  that 
comes  clothed  in  the  garb  of  kindness, 
offer  an  inviting  field,  and  Romanism  is 
not  slow  to  recognise  the  fact,  and  tarn  it 
to  account.  A  teacher  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  in  Texas  says, 
that  the  greatest  evil  he  has  to  contend 
with  is  the  Catholic  influence  at  work 
among  the  people.  A  biography  of  Feter- 
Clavers,  a  Jesuit  Missionary,  has  recently 
been  published,  detailing  the  wonderfiil 
sacrifices  he  made  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  blacks,  as  a  proof  that  the  Catholic 
Church  was  the  earliest  and  is  the  truest 
friend  of  the  Negro. 

"  Perhsps  on  the  basis  offsets  like  these, 
the  Romanist  is  not  so  far  wrong  in  drawing 
the  conclusion  which  an  able  writer  in 
the  *  Catholic  World '  thus  expresses: — 
'To  purchase  that  vote,  unscrupulous 
politicians  are  willing  to  pay  any  price ; 
and  those  who  control  it  are  by  no  means 
scant  in  their  demands,  always  asking  and 
receiving  that  which  will  tend  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Roman  Catholidsm.  In  1866 
the  legislature  of  New  York  voted  for 
Romish  iostitutions  over  124,000  dollars, 
and  to  like  institutions  of  Protestants  and 
Jews  combined,  4,000  dollars.  Between  Jan- 
nary  and  Jnly  of  last  year,  [1867  J  New  York 
city  granted  to  Romish  institutions  120,000 
dollwB.  This  very  month  an  attempt  was 
made  to  pass  what  was  known  as  the  As* 
lembly  Bill,  No.  6C6,by  which  the  state  was 
to  appropriate  some  70,000  dollars  for  the 
ohurchea  of  St.  Bridget,  St.  Michael,  and 
a  long  list  of  sanctified  impostors.  That 
Bill  failed,  but  the  same  day  what  was 
known  as  the  "  City  Levy  Tax  Bill "  passed 
by  a  large  majority,  giving  them  even  a 
larger  amount.  They  hold,  by  special 
grant,  a  lease  of  land  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
valued  at  nearly  2,000,000  dollars, 
for  ninety-nine  years,  at  a  ground  rent  of 
one  dollar  a  year.  You  say  this  is  New 
York ;  but  go  as  far  west  as  Idaho  and 
Colorado,  and  you  find  the  legislatures  of 
each  appropriating  30,000  dollars  for 
Catholic  schools.  The  Catholics  them- 
selves are  mostly  of  the  poorer  labouring 
classes;  but  they  find  themselves  in  a 
position  to  demand,  and  do  demand  and 


receive,  from  the  Frolestauts  of  America, 
vast  sums  to  defray  the  enormous  ex- 
penses of  their  growing  establishment. 
They  find  money  for  foreign  needs,  send- 
ing as  they  did  last  year  to  the  Pope 
nearly  3,000,000  doUars.  When  legislatures 
fail  them,  they  search  out  other  ways  of 
bleeding  the  conunuuity.  They  placard 
the  streets  with  notices  of  proposed  chari- 
ties, and  call  npon  all  to  aid  them  in 
building  their  hospitals,  and  asylums,  and 
refuges;  and,  failing  in  voluntary 
subscriptions,  they  bully  men  with  threats 
of  withdrawal  of  patronage  if  their 
demands  are  not  met  And  yet  erery 
sane  man  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
every  dollar  given  to  that  cause  goes  as 
really  to  the  upbuilding  of  Romanism  as 
though  he  dropped  it,  with  Peter's  pence, 
into  the  Pope's  strong  box.  But  the 
Catholic  wants  money,  and  money  he  must 
have,  and  the  money  he  gets,  and  in  such 
profusion,  that  the  Church  has  always 
something  laid  by  in  store  for  anticipated 
wcnts,  till  it  has  become  a  queation  of 
no  small  moment  as  affecting  the  publio 
interests,  to  what  nae  this  vast  property, 
growing  so  rapidly,  is  by-and-by  to  he 
put.  In  a  land  where  so  many  public 
men  are  vendible  commodities,  always 
open  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  gravest 
cnanges  in  the  social  order  are  by  no  means 
impossible. 

"  The  growing  aggressiveness  of  Roman- 
ism has  been  perhaps  most  distinctly  marked 
in  its  attempted  interference  with  systems 
of  public  education.  Commencing  with 
the  outbreak  in  the  Boston  schools  in 
1859«  there  has  been  ever  since  a  constant 
clamour  for  sectarian  schools,  or  ai  least  a 
banishment  of  Bible-reading  and  prayer 
from  the  list  of  school-exercises.  The  dis- 
graceful measure  of  success  which  has 
attended  this  movement  is  too  well 
known.  No  scholar  now  need  commit  the 
sin  of  reading  from  the  Word  of  God,  or 
joining  in  the  recitation  of  the  prayer 
which  our  Lord  taught  His  disciples,  if 
priest  or  Catholic  parent  forbid.  The 
Protestant  child  may  be  compelled  to  this 
exercise ;  the  Romanist  is  a  privileged  cha- 
racter, and  may  do  as  he  pleases.  The  effort 
is  to  be  continued  till  all  proper  recognition 
of  God  is  banished  from  our  schools ;  some 
of  which,  in  Massachusetts  at  least,  were 
established  for  the  very  purpose  of  guard- 
ing against  the  wUes  of  the  Papacy ;  a  fact 
which  those  who  are  interested  may  find 
by  referring  to  Paper  682  of  the  Colonial 
Record.* 


*  Extract  from  Colonial  Records,  Paps  r08f :  <*  It  bshig  onsdilef  object  of  ye  onld  ddad«r,8btMi, 
to  kespe  men  from  the  knowledge  of  ye  Scriptuza,  as  In  fonner  times  by  keeping  ym  In  an  imkaowDo 
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"Bat, says  the  Protcstaat  indiferently, 
arid  the  Catholic  SDeeriugly,  "what  are 
joa  coin?  to  do  about  it  ?  *'  There  is  but 
occ  answer  to  be  made  to  both :  iVy///  it 
rverr where  and  always,  ia  all  lawfal  way«, 
witb  erwT  leq:iliiiuite  weapon ;  fyhl  it^ 
till  inticbrist  loses  heart  and  hope ;  Jhjht 
it,  till  it  is  settled  beyond  the  possibility 
of  rerernon,  that  Proteatantism.  ia  to  role 
America. 

''  Borrow  wisdom  from  the  enemy,  and 
oeet  Bomanism  on  its  own  groond.  The 
great  secret  of  its  succesa  is  its  perfect 
organisatioii.  Lei  the  Chnrch  clothe  iU 
on^amsation  with  a  hnnd red-fold  power, 
asd  urge  it  to  a  hnndrcd-fold  efBciency. 
Ronanism  bays  many  triumphs  with  its 
ample  wealth.  Let  the  Church  oppose 
dollar  to  dollar,  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
resources.  Romanism  scatters  broadcast 
its  fdse  dogmas :  let  the  Chnrch  with  an 
onspariag  hand  d*sseminate  religions 
tniib,  with  special  reference  to  their  orer- 


throw.  ^fere  hnman  knowledge  is  not 
enough.  The  intelligence  of  the  country 
will  not  sare  it.  Bat  with  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  Gospel  Romanism  does  not 
consist.  Christ  is  mightier  than  anti- 
christ. Let  Uis  apostles  be  beforehand 
with  His  enemies.  Pill  the  whole  land 
with  Gospel  truth ;  and  then,  bat  not  till 
then,  the  victory  is  sure.  And  there  are 
other  and  far  mightier  pleadings  than 
mine  that  call  yon  to  this  work.  From 
the  multitude  of  the  long-gone  sges  Toice 
after  voice  rises,  swelling  up  into  one 
agonising  cry.  It  comes  from  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition,  from  the  Pied- 
mont valleys,  from  the  cruihed  and  broken 
Waldensc'S,  from  the  streets  of  Paris  run- 
ning red  with  Protestant  blood,  from 
Huguenot  hearthstones  \  from  every  century 
and  clime  that  has  felt  the  blighting  power 
of  the  Papacy :  a  voice  that  cries  to  this 
generation :  "  Qait  ye  like  men  \  be 
strong  I  '* 
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JhXts  Cook,  late  of  Shoreditch, 
London,  died  at  Crawley,  Sussex,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25th,  1868,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  his  conversion  are  thus  detailed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Smith : — 

*'  At  a  District-MeetiDg  held  in  London, 
IB  the  month  of  May,  1819,  Mr.  Smith 
was  appointed  to  assist  in  eondacting  a 
watchnight  at  City-road  chapel. 

"  He  had  great  enlargement  in  deliver- 
iagan  exhortation  on  the  occasion;  and 
while  he  was  afterwards  engaged  in 
prayer,  the  inflaenoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
descended  in  an  onosnal  manner.  The 
c&ct  was  extraordinary.  Some  cried 
sload  onder  a  consdonsnets  of  their  sin 
sad  peril;  some  were  unable  to  repress 
eielsmattons  of  praise  to  God ;  while 
others  were  so  overwhelmed  as  to  be 
oblized  to  retire  from  the  chapeL 
Among  these  last  was  a  baker,  who 
kid  been  aeeostomed  to  follow  his  bnsi- 
aess  oa  the  Sabbath-day.  His  alarm 
was  so  powcrfdL  that  he  was  bowed  down 
.towards  the  earth;  and  it  was  with  great 
diffienlty  that  he  saceeeded  in  reaching 


his  own  honse.  When  he  retired  to  bed, 
sleep  had  forsaken  him.  He  arose  in  in- 
expressible agony;  and,  casting  himself 
on  his  knees,  wrestled  with  God,  when 
the  Lord  pardoned  his  sins,  and  filled 
his  heart  with  joy,  and  his  mouth  with 
thanksgiving. 

"  His  wife,  also,  soon  experienced  the 
same  blessing;  the  immediate  result  of 
which  was,  that  they  altogether  relin- 
qnished  baking  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and 
sacrificed  the  gains  of  iniquity,  which 
amounted  to  one  guinea  per  week." 

Shortly  after  his  conversion  he  united 
himself  with  the  Methodist  Society  at 
City-road.  His  subsequent  career  was 
marked  by  great  simplicitj,  fervent 
prayer,  and  strong  faith.  He  lived  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  He  was  a 
lover  of  good  men,  and  never  seemed 
more  pleased  than  when  in  their  company. 
The  servants  of  his  Lord  were  heartily 
welcomed  to  his  hospitable  house. 

As  a  sick  visiter  he  was  made  very 
useful.  Latterly  he  joined  the  Society  in 
Hackney-road ;  and  although  he  was  r^lcd 
to  snffer  moch,  his  faith  did  not  fail.    His 


,  to  in  ttiese  latter  times  by  perraading  from  y«  use  of  tongues,  yt  so  at  least  ye  true  tence  and 
r  of  ye  orifinall,  migfat  be  clonded  by  fulsa  glos^t  of  •alot-seemiag  deceivers"  (a  palpable 
aOvsioo  to  Uie  Oooal  venloo,)  *'  yfc  learaioff  may  not  bo  buried  in  ye  graTOS  of  je  fathrs  in  ye 
ebaidi  aad  eommonwaaltb,  yo  Lord  asMstiag  our  oadeavours.    It  is  tfaenforo  ordered  tl»t  every 
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confidence  fonnd  frequent  expieuion  ia 
one  of  his  favoarite  hjinns, — 

**  The  opening  heaTeni  around  me  thine." 

Hit  affliction  increased,  and  his  powers 
of  body  and  mind  gradually  gave  way.  He 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  To  him  "  to  li7e  was 
Christ,  and  to  die  gain."  His  memory 
is  blessed.  W.  J.  S. 

Of  the  early  life  of  the  late  Mb. 
Cbakbt,  of  Leeds,  but  little  is  known. 
He  was  bom  at  Howden,  February  20th, 
1801,  and  was  deprived  of  his  parents 
when  yeiy  yonug.  His  friends  remorcd 
him  to  Blacktoft,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  the  year  1848.  The  circum- 
stances  by  which  he  was  surrounded  were 
unfiiTOurable  to  religion,  and  he  lacked  the 
adnuitages  of  an  ordinary  education.  He 
was  taken  occasionally  to  Divine  serrice  at 
the  Established  Church,  which  was  con- 
ducted every  alternate  Sunday  by  a  clergy- 
man from  a  neighbouring  parish.  It  was 
the  custom  at  l^t  time  to  attend  service 
at  the  church  in  the  morning,  and  then 
to  devote  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  to 
a  variety  of  out-door  sports  and  amuse- 
ments. But  the  Father  of  the  fiiiherless 
threw  around  the  lad  the  shield  of  His 
protection,  and  extended  to  him  an  amount 
of  restraining  grace  which  prevented  him 
from  Ming  into  the  errors  and  vices  of 
many  of  his  youthful  companions.  He 
knew  something  of  the  strivings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  his  earliest  days.  These 
good  impressions  led  him  to  search  the 
Scriptures,  an  employment  in  which  even 
before  his  conversion  he  fonnd  great  plea- 
sure, and  which  accounts  for  that  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Word  which 
he  exhibited  in  his  after  life. 

Mr.  Cramby's  acquaintance  with  the 
Wesleyan-Methodists  commenced  in  con- 
nexion with  the  "cottage-preachings" 
held  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Gow- 
thorpe.  Here  the  truth  was  brought 
home  to  his  heart  and  conscience  under  a 
lermon  from  the  words, "  Prepare  to  meet 
thy  God."  Though  undecided  for  some 
time  after  this  event,  he  retained  his  con- 
viction of  sio,  and  of  his  need  of  the  par- 
doning mercy  of  God.  While  in  this  state 
of  mind  he  was  overtaken  by  affliction ; 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  was  sanc- 
tified unto  him.  lie  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  salvation  bv  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  gave  himsdf  heartily  to  God, 
and  to  the  people  throngh  whose  instru- 
mentality he  was  brought  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  In  the  year  1888,  he  re- 
ceived his  first  ticket  from  the  Kev. 
Ninian  Barr,  one  of  the  preaehers  labour- 


ing in  the  Circuit  at  that  time.  From 
that  period  he  pursued  an  even  course, 
seeking  to  "adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
his  Saviour  in  all  things,"  and  offiering 
an  example  of  earnest  piety  worthy  of 
imitation.  His  assurance  of  the  Divine 
favour  was  dear  and  strong.  One  of  his 
early  elass«mstes  bears  testimony  to  his 
expressions  of  a  lively  confidence  which  he 
felt  in  the  Divine  mercy  at  that  time. 
He  soon  became  a  Sunday-school  teacher, 
and  manifested  a  strong  desire  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  young. 

After  having  been  connected  with  the 
Society  about  two  years,  Mr.  Crmmby  was 
appointed  to  be  the  leader  of  a  class ;  but 
it  was  only  after  much  prayer,  and  at  the 
urgent  request  of  his  fnend^  that  he 
ventured  on  this  important  offiee.  A 
friend  says,  "  He  was  always  at  his  post. 
Whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the 
weather,  he  wended  his  way  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  In  his  converse  with  the  mem- 
bers he  never  failed  to  press  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  a  present  sense  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  of  a  holy  life 
as  the  eflfeet  of  the  change  wrought 
in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God." 
Another  friend  says,  "He  was  fsithfnl, 
judicious,  and  practicaL  In  addressing 
the  penitent  he  was  careful  to  ascertain 
upon  what  grounds  his  hopes  of  salvation 
were  based ;  never  seeking  to  heal  the 
wounded  spirit  slightly  by  ciying, '  Peaee, 
peace,'  when  there  was  no  peace;  but 
with  a  steady  hand  he  would  tear  away 
every  &lse  reliance*  leaving  nothing  to 
rest  upon  but  Christ  alone.  In  talk- 
ing to  oelievers,  he  would  urge  them  to 
seek  after  greater  heights  and  depths  of 
the  love  of  God,  cheering  them  by  speak- 
ing of  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the 
provision  made  in  the  Gospel  for  man's 
necessities.  Those  who  were  tried  and 
tempted,  harassed  by  doubts  and  fears, 
were  exhorted  to  rely  on  the  Lord  Jeans 
Christ,  as  being  pledged  to  supply  all 
their  needs." 

Mr.  Cramby  was  received  on  trial  as 
a  Local  preacher  in  the  year  1886.  Hub 
additional  responsibility  was  not  Ugldly 
assumed.  On  the  subject  of  hia  calling 
sinners  to  repentance  he  had  many  mis- 
givings, and  he  passed  throngh  a  season  of 
severe  mental  confiict.  It  was  only  alter 
numerous  importunities  from  his  Chris-* 
tiau  friends,  and  after  much  prayer  for 
Divine  guidance,  that  he  yielded  to  the 
call.  But  he  was  blessed  in  his  work. 
Souls  were  given  him  for  "his  hire." 
One  of  his  brethren  says,  "  He  was 
clear  in  his  exposition  of  Divine  truth; 
so  simple  that  the  most  unlettered  ooold 
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BDdentaad;  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
^Tcd  sock  an  acquaintance  with  his 
Ml^eet,  that  the  most  intelligent  were 
iistrocted  and  edified.  He  loTfd  to  dwell 
oo  the  fundamental  trntht  of  the  Gospd, 
erer  ieddng  to  bring  home  to  his 
kenen  two  great  facts:  first,  that  man 
ii  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
then  that  Chriat  is  an  all-sufficient 
SaTionr.  His  single  aim  was  to  glorify 
God  ia  the  sahmtion  of  men.  If  he 
£d  not  bring  the  power  of  an  edu- 
oted  intellect  to  bear  i^n  the  truth, 
jet  many  of  his  illnstrations  and  applica- 
ticms  were  smgnlsrij  striking  and  forci- 
ble." Hr.  Cramby  left  Blaektoft,  and 
esme  to  Garforth,  Leeds^  St.  Peter's 
Circuit,  in  the  year  1850.  Here  he  at 
once  took  an  aetire  part  in  the  Society. 
It  was  not  without  some  fears  that  he  Ten* 
tnred  to  oeeupy  the  pulpits  in  this  Circuit ; 
bai  he  found  his  strength  equal  to  his 
"day;"  and  he  was  also  appointed 
to  a  dasa,  which  he  continued  to 
kad  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  retained 
his  interest  both  in  the  day  and 
Sunday  schools,  and  was  an  active  member 
of  the  school  committee  for  many  yeara. 
When  the  new  chapel  at  Swillington  was 
conteo^ated,  he  entered  heartily  into  the 
project,  and  until  the  day  of  his  death 
showed  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  God  in 
thatplaoe. 

Hr.  Cramby  was  of  a  kind  and  friendly 
di^osition.  His  religion  was  not  of  the 
Borose  and  melancholy  order;  he  was 
alw^  dieerfol  and  pleasant  He  waa 
rautfkaUe  for  his  skill  in  the  conduct  of 
vefigioas  eonYeraation,  which  he  inTariably 
iatrodneed  whether  sitting  in  the  house,  or 
waUdag  by  the  way.  The  spirit  of  prayer 
was  cultivated  by  himself,and  affectionately 
Reemmended  to  othera.  His  life  was  a 
firing  exposition  of  the  deckration  of  the 
Apostle  Panl:  "Brethren,  I  count  not 
myself  to  have  apprehended :  but  this  one 
thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  thiugs  which 
are  bdund,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  whidi  are  before.  I  press  toward 
the  mark  for  the  prise  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesns." 

For  some  considerable  time  previous  to 
his  deathf  his  health,  which  had  been 
generaDy  good,  began  visibly  to  decline, 
and  he  was  unable  to  labour  in  God's  vine- 
yard aa  had  been  his  wont.  "  The  spirit," 
indeed,  was  "willing/'  but  **the  flesh" 
was  "weak."  But  to  this  he  submitted 
with  ezemplaiy  reajgnation.  On  one  oc- 
csston,  when  prostrated  by  affliction,  he 
observed  to  a  friend,  "  I  have  no  will  of 
■y  own;  it  is  lost  in  the  will  of  God." 
w»  frprrifflff*  of  IHvine  realities  seemed 


to  be  richer,  and  his  prospects  brighter, 
as  he  drew  near  to  the  end  of  his  pi^im- 
age.  His  last  sermon  was  preached  in 
the  chapd  at  Swillington,  Msrch  16th, 
1868,  from  Lnke  xiv.  17:  "Come;  for 
all  things  are  now  ready."  He  had  been 
very  ill  only  a  short  time  before,  yet  he 
appeared  to  go  through  the  service  with 
comparative  ease  and  comfort  But  he 
had  nnfnrled  the  banner  of  the  Cross  for 
the  Ust  time.  The  time  wu  at  hand 
when  the  **  tabernacle  "  should  fall.  On 
Wednesday,  thelSth,  after  taking  tea  with 
his  wife,  as  usual,  he  proceeded  to  his  duties 
on  the  farm.  While  thus  engaged  alone, 
the  call  was  given ;  and  he  pass^  away  to 
his  reward.  Some  time  prerious,  when 
conversing  with  a  friend  on  the  sud- 
denness of  the  death  of  one  whom  he 
had  known,  he  expressed  a  dedre  to 
depart  in  like  manner,  if  it  were  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  The 
Master  said,  "  Be  it  unto  thee  even  as 
thou  wilt ; "  and  within  the  limits  of  one 
short  hour  he  passed  from  the  active 
duties  of  liie  to  the  blissful  eigoyments  of 
heaven. 

J.M. 

JosspH  Caavsx  wss  bom  at  Oak* 
worth*  near  Keighley,  March  10th,  1789. 
The  parental  influences  to  which  he  was 
subjected  in  childhood  and  youth  were 
tnuy  of  a  godly  kind.  His  mother,  to 
whom  he  always  fdt  himself  greatly 
indebted,  waa  a  most  exemplary  Christian 
woman.  Her  influence  was  extensively 
fdt  for  good;  and  Joseph  is  thought  to 
have  borne  more  distinctly  the  impress  of 
her  chameter  than  the  rest  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Craven  did  not  bqjin  to  meet  in 
class  until  he  had  attained  to  man*s 
estate ;  and  it  was  about  two  years  after 
that  period  before  ho  enjoyed  a  clear 
sense  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God. 
This  blessing  he  obtained  by  wrestling, 
agonizing  prayer  in  secret.  When  he 
was  enabled  to  rest  on  the  Atonement, 
by  faith  alone,  hia  joy  waa  such,  that  on 
meeting  with  somefnoids,  returning  from 
a  public  service  at  Haworth,  he  at  once 
communicated  to  them  the  fact.  From 
the  commencement  to  the  dose  of  his 
religious  course,  it  might  be  said,  that  he 
"  lived  in  all  good  eonsdenee  before  God." 
The  office  of  Class-leader  was  sustained  by 
him  for  many  years.  The  fidelity  and 
ability  which  he  brought  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  led  the  members  of  his 
dasa  to  vdue  him  highly.  The  quickness 
of  his  perception,  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment^  his  diaractcriitic  caution,  his 
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general  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  the 
tenderness  of  his  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
fering poor,  his  comprehensive  and  minnte 
acquaintance  with  the  Word  of  God,  to- 
gether with  his  high4oned  religious  ex- 
perience, gave  him  great  power  for  good 
over  the  minds  of  those  entrusted  to  his 
care.  His  determined  loyalty  to  the 
truth,  and  his  high  conscientiousness,  led 
him  sometimes  to  address  words  of  warn- 
ing not  palatable  to  those  who  had  no 
apprehension  of  their  danger ;  still,  these 
words  were  nevertheless  often  like  "apples 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

The  office  of  Local  preacher  was  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  Craven  during  a  period  of 
more  than  forty  years;  but  for  a  long 
time  he  was  unable  to  enter  the  pulpit,  on 
account  of  the  feeble  state  of  his  health. 
His  preaching  made  it  manifest  to  his 
hearers  that  he  had  himself  carefully 
searched  the  Word  of  God,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  dispense  it  rightly  and  profitably 
to  others.  He  was  a  close  and  shrewd 
observer  of  men  and  things,  and  was  pre- 
eminently a  man  of  peace. 

As  a  master  he  had  a  constant  regard  to 
the  highest  welfare  of  those  who  were 
employed  by  him.  If  any  of  his  apprentices 
had  seriously  offended,  it  was  his  custom 
to  take  them  into  a  private  room,  and 
after  reading  to  them  suitable  portions  of 
the  Word  of  God  and  engaging  in  prayer, 
he  endeavoured  to  draw  from  them 
an  acknowledgment  of  wrong,  and  to 
strengthen  their  sense  of  right,  for  their 
future  guidance.  These  solenm  and 
searching  interviews  were  never  for- 
gotten by  some  of  them.  As  a  husband, 
he  was  faithful  and  loving,  having  an 
enlightened  regard  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  hu  partner.  As  a  father,  he 
felt  deeply  his  responsibility,  and  evinced 
a  steady  concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  children.  He  had  a  very  lively 
sense  of  any  kindly  attention  which  was 
shown  by  them ;  and  in  his  last  sorrow. 


weakness,  and  pain,  he  felt  the  force  of 
his  own  words  written  in  his  diary  on 
January  28th,  1868:— "Soft  words  and 
benevolent  actions  performed  by  children 
to  aged  parents  are  more  precious  than 
gold." 

The  bodily  frame  of  Mr.  Craven  had 
not  been  strong  for  many  years.  The 
nervous  affliction  from  which  he  snffered 
had  a  strong  tenden(7  to  produce  depres- 
sion of  spirit ;  but  intimate  communion 
with  God  was  a  blessed  remedy  for  Uiis 
evU.  He  was  free  from  the  instability 
which  often  interrupts  even  Christian 
friendship.  He  had  as  great  a  love  for 
plainness  of  speech  and  manner  as  he  had 
for  steadiness  of  purpose  and  action.  The 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Hanbury 
Society,  with  which  he  was  connected 
firom  its  commencement,  were  very  dear  to 
him.  He  was  in  many  respects  a  remark- 
able man — a  man  of  God — one  whose 
influence  for  good  has  been  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  not  a  few  persons. 

For  the  last  eight  weeks  of  Mr. 
Craven's  life  he  endured  a  "  great  fight  of 
affliction;"  but  he  testified,  in  a  few 
expressive  words,  to  the  sufficiency  and 
power  of  the  grace  of  God.  When  the 
utterance  of  the  tongue  had  £uled,  his 
uplifted  hand  indicated  to  his  son  attend- 
ing him,  the  preeiousness  of  Christ  to  his 
soul.  Thus  passed  away  to  a  better  knd, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  on  April 
17th,  1868,  this  steady,  conseientioos 
and  devoted  follower  of  the  Lamb.  Thirty 
years  sgo  ho  wrote  in  his  diary,  "  It  will 
be  better  for  our  friends  to  have  occa- 
sion to  say  when  we  are  dead,  that  we 
have  died  in  the  image  of  God,  than  to 
say  we  died  very  rich  in  temporal  things." 
We  rejoice  to  know  that  Joseph  Craven 
died  "in  the  image  of  God."  We  may 
add,  "  better  is  the  poor  that  walketh  in 
his  uprightness,  thsn  he  that  is  perverse 
in  his  ways,  though  he  be  rich." 

P.F. 
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Mabch  I7th,  1867.— At  I«tf*.  In  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  her  ag«,  Mrs.  Bftnih  Tcale.  She 
was  bom  near  Horbury,  near  Wakefield,  In  the 
j«ar  1803.  When  only  twelve  years  of  age,  she 
was  deprived  by  death  of  a  pious  mother;  but 
the  religious  training  she  had  received  was  not 
lost  upon  her;  and  in  her  sixteenth  year  she 
Joined  the  Wesleyan-Hethodist  Society,  of  which 
she  remained  a  falthfal  and  nseful  member  until 
her  removal  to  the  Church  shove.  At  this  time 
she  ezperieaeed  a  clear  sense  of  tie  pstdoning 


mercy  of  her  God,  and  the  change  la  h«  was 
marked.  She  married  "in  the  Lord,** and  her 
after  life,  though  beect  with  many  difBcnlUes 
and  much  affliction,  was  very  happy.  In  tbe 
year  1857  she  was  called  to  suffer  the  loss  of  her 
husband.  This  was  to  her  a  time  of  deep  soirow; 
but  God  sustained  her.  Daring  the  last  liz 
years  of  her  coarse,  Mrs.  Teale  was  employed  as 
a  Scripture  reader,  and  in  tliis  field  of  usetalncM 
ihe  laboored  with  much  socoesL  She  was  for 
many  years  a  kind.  ympathlaiiif,and  fathfU 
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dm  lifwlir.  Qy  har  vegiikr  fettendaikM  npon  all 
thciBUM  <»rgnce,  the  erlnecd  her  love  for  the 
booae  of  God.  On  the  Borning  of  the  S«bbath, 
u  ate  vu  pnperinf  to  go  to  the  earthlj  Bancto- 
sr7,  the  iwtnam  came,  and  her  happy  spfartt 
paaied  to  the  wonhip  of  the  aidea. 

E.O. 

Aasaat  IMk— Xn.  Mary  FatUiOo,  of  Hw 

X/eir  (Wcafey)    Ctacoit.     fihe  waa  bora  aft 

WoaAooM-HJll.  near  Leeda.    Her  father,  Mr. 

Chratopher  GrAfaam,  waa  a  ploos,  godly  man,  a 

Heady  mefliber    of   the    Westeyan-Methodtot 

godety  for  many  yean ;  and  though  raddenly 

caUad  faito  eternity,  be  ivaa  foond  prepared.    Am 

May  grew  in  yean  dM  beeama  the  stay  and 

comfort  of  her  widowed  mother.    At  the  a^e 

cf  twelve  tte   was   truly  cooTerted  to   God, 

joined  the  Society,  and  became  eminent  for  her 

piety.   She  had  few  adrantages  with  regard  to 

Btcoiar  learning ;  bnt  ghe  diligently  attended  the 

flabbath-aehooi,  aod  piayerfally  eearched  the 

Word  of  God.    For  many  years  she  sustained 

the  eCcc  of  Claaa-Ieader.    In  this  office  she  was 

kiad,  bitfaM,  and  pointed  in  her  eonnsels.  Her 

dus  was  always  a  large  one.    Bhe  was  animated 

by  a  ilrosg  desire  to  sare  souls,  and  at  every 

Of portnalty   tried  to  speak  a  word  for  the 

&inoQr.    She  made    it  a  pnustiee  to  look 

DMBid  for  itraageiB  in  the  housa  of  God,  whom 

she  waald  eagerly  seek  out  aod  invite  to  join 

the  Society.    Bat  it  waa  sot  only  in  pnblle  that 

she  lerped  God.    At  liome,  in  the  seclusion  of 

the  fsadly,  her  rdlgion  also  shooa  brightly.    Am 

a  mifo  and  a  mother,  she  was  an  example,  by 

bar  eoBstast  attention  to  closet  and  fiunlly  reli- 

gaoB.   Bar  last  Otneas  was  long  and  painful,  and 

she  Ml  it  modi,  at  first,  to  be  kept  from  Uia 

faowsef  God  and  her  mueh  lored  class.    Bat 

God  wartilnrd  her;  and  In  the  furnace  aha 

eeoU  "dag  of  His  mercy.**   None  could  visit 

bar  without  feeling  that  the  Bavionr  was  with 

His  NnrsBl,  her  taagnaga  befaig,  "  He  is  pre- 

etouB,  very  preetoaa.**    "Christ  la  liere;    my 

Baavealy  Father  comforta  me.**   Bhe  exchanged 

BBortality  far  life  in  tha  dxty-ilxth  year  of  her 

m^  B.O. 

May  S9ih,  uea.— At  SOv,  Robert  Tucker, 
aged  forty-ooa  yeara.  He  became  religionsly 
daddsd  when  a  boy;  but,  yielding  to  tempta- 
tioB,  he  left  God  and  His  people.  At  the  time 
of  his  maniago  be  again  xwolved  to  give  hb 
heart  to  God.  Wlien  ha  removed  to  Selby, 
ha  did  not  jobi  the  Boeiaty  for  a  time, 
chiefly  fai  coaaaqnanoe  of  bebig  imaettled  as  to 
pbee  of  residence ;  but,  invited  by  one  now  in 
bsaven,  he  again  nnited  hi  churcfa-feUowihip. 
Bis  laiftaiBictkm  vraa  protracted  and  pecnllariy 
itiiliiwiim  His  pains  were  constant,  and  fra- 
4Bcnt)y  ware  most  severe.  He  became  little 
dai  than  a  alcaleton;  and  for  the  last  six 
snaths  of  his  life  be  was  not  moved  at 
all  in  bed,  except  once,  when  the  agony  was 
IS  great  that  the  attempt  could  not  be  made 
apiM.  But— O I  the  aolBeiency  of  grace !— he 
aas  patieBt,  sohmlsaive,  resigned.  Never  will 
tkase  who  vidtod  him  fmget  hia  faiteUigent, 
pladd  axpeaasioD,  as  ho  biy  waiting  patiently, 
bat  hngtagly.  ••aU  tba  daya  of  hia  appointed 
tfane,-  tin  Us  changa  ahoald  codm.    Many 


predooa  aayfaiga  lUI  iVom  bis  lips  tnok  time 
to  tfane.  On  behtgasked  by  his  wife,  **  Robert, 
does  not  your  patience  faU?**  he  replied, 
"No;  God's  grace  is  sufficient.*'  Towards 
the  end  Bhe  said,  "la  there  any  fear?"  "No, 
I'kn  on  the  Rock."  Ha  arranged  all  his  affairs 
with  the  most  minute  care ;  and,  after  giving 
directions  for  his  fhnetal,  calmly  feU  asleep  in 


On  Whit-finnday,  186S,  at  ftOy,  Thomaa 
Barker,  who  vraa  converted  to  God  in  York 
when  young.  He  waa  of  a  very  retiring  disposi- 
tion ;  but  his  family,  the  leader  and  members  of 
hia  cUss,  aod  a  few  others,  know  hhn  to  have 
been  a  moat  thoughtful  and  devout  Chrlstfam.  It 
waa  his  habit,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
to  retire  several  times  a  day  for  prayer ;  aod  he 
often  remained  in  that  exercise  for  a  loi«  period. 
After  his  death,  numerous  slips  of  paper  were 
found  In  his  worii^op  and  elsewhere,  containing 
meditations,  confessions,  resolutions,  and 
prayers,  showing  most  impressively  the  bant  of 
his  ndnd.  He  was  accustomed  to  commit  to 
memory  verses  of  Scripture  and  hymns,  on  pur- 
pose that  he  might  have  food  for  meditation,  and 
material  for  praise  and  prayer.  During  his  hut 
illness,  which  waa  short,  his  mind  was  kept  in 
great  peace,  and  often  he  waa  triumphant  over 
the  fear  of  death.  To  his  sorrowing  wife  and  chil- 
dren he  said,  **rm  in  gradoos,  loving  hands.** 
Agafai,  "  If  I  could  only  kned  with  you  once 
more,"  referring  to  a  practlea  in  which  ha 
had  rejoiced.  To  a  mhxister  he  said,  "  I'm 
going  home ;  I'm  going  home !  ^asus  is  pre- 
clous: 

•  Only  Christ  to  me  be  given  I '  " 
When  tiie  writer  saw  hhn  last  he  seemed  to 
gather  up  all  hia  strength  to  utter  the  one  word, 
"  Halleluiah!**  He  was  then  Car  spent,  acd  before 
next  morafaig  he  was  among  the  multitude  before 
the  throne  of  God. 

June  ISth.— At  Haii/bx,  while  on  a  Tisit  to  a 
friend,  Sarah,  relict  of  the  bte  Mr.  WilUam 
Ackroyd,  of  Hanover-aquare,  Bradford.  Bhe  was 
trained  in  "the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,*'  and  from  a  child  experienced,  the  draw- 
ings of  the  Spirit.  Her  rellglona  Impreasions 
were  deepened  by  the  ministry  of  tha  Rmy.  John 
Croia,  Uta  Vicar  of  Bradford,  and  aha  waa  led 
to  a  vital  union  with  Christ  under  the  powerful 
ndniatiy  of  tha  Rav.  David  Stoner.  For  forty- 
six  years  she  adorned  her  profession,  and  exem- 
pliHed  in  the  varied  relations  she  was  called  to 
sustafai  tha  faith  and  virtues  of  the  Christhui 
character.  She  associated  forsoma  time  with  the 
"New  Connexion,"  and  several  eminent  ministers 
of  that  body  bear  testimony  to  her  uniform  con- 
sistency and  fervent  piety.  Her  phMse  of  resi- 
dence favouring  her  return  to  the  church  of  her 
early  choice,  about  eight  years  ago  she  Joined 
the  Society  at  Manningbam ;  where  her  constant 
attendance  on  the  means  of  grace  evidenced  her 
regard  for  them,  while  her  deep  experience  of 
"  the  thUiga  of  God  "  cheered  her  leader,  and 
refreshed  those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  her 
devout  utterances  and  prayen.  The  covenant 
aarvice  of  last  year  waa  to  her  a  most  hallowed 
aeaioD  of  z«new«d  conaecnttoo ;  and  from  that 
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lime  rfM  WM  manifestly  pieparing  for  her  ofaaaffe. 
Sht  attoided  DiTine  Mrrice  on  Sunday,  the  7th 
of  Jnna,  and  on  the  foUotring  Tuesday  was 
lelaed  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  three  days 
after  termtaiated  her  holy,  oseftil  Ufe. 

J.  E. 

July  8thd— Aged  fifteen  yeanand eight  months, 
Annie  Louisa  Pleken,  a  scholar  in  **  Wesley  " 
Bnnday-eehool,  L/neolA.  By  God's  blessing  upon 
the  early  instruction  of  pious  parents,  Annie 
was  preset  leil  tnm  those  evils  of  the  world  to 
which  so  many  young  people  an  unhappily 
exposed.  She  possessed  a  disposition  which 
endeared  her  to  her  friends  and  Sabbath-school 
teachers.  In  the  pafaifnl  afiiictlon  which  ended 
in  death,  she  never  murmured,  but  declared  it 
"  all  right'*  She  bore  her  snifering  with  cheer- 
ful  resignation.  She  was  enabled  to  east  her 
ionl  upon  the  Saviour,  and  expressed  herself 
distinctly,  though  tremblingly,  as  havhig  ■'  peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  The 
heavenly  smile  which  for  some  weeks  rested 
continually  on  her  countenance  betokened  that 
she  had  found  rest  to  her  souL  Hv  sorrowing 
friends  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowhig  that 
she  is  "with  the  Lord."  S.  A.  B. 

August  31st— At  CotO-Pool,  la  the  Walsall 
(Centenary)  Circuit,  aged  fifty-eight  years, 
Absalom  Law.  He  was  bom  at  Bxmxted,  Essex. 
In  early  life  he  was  deprived  by  death  of  a 
father's  care,  and  launched  into  great  wicked* 
ness ;  bat  a  mother's  example  and  prayers  were 
as  so  many  obstructions  in  his  way,  and  as 
thorns  in  his  sidOb  Twenty-nine  years  ago,  his 
convictions  of  sin  became  so  strong,  that  on 
returning  from  work  he  fell  proetmte  on  the 
floor,  and  cried  to  God  for  mercy.  The  neigh- 
bonn  thought  that  he  would  die,  and  proposed 
that  a  doctor  should  be  sent  for.  But  the  Great 
Physician  interposed  His  healing  power;  the 
"  balm  of  Oilead  "  wasapplied,  when  heshouted, 
*'I  have  found  the  doctor  I  need."  After  his 
conversion  he  became  useful  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  was  a  punctual  and  diligent  teacher. 
Bis  method  of  reproving  sin,  both  in  the  coal- 
pit and  above  ground,  was  often  attended  with 
good  eifeet  When  compelled  to  listen  to  oaths 
and  profanity,  he  would  commence  singing,— 

'*  Stop,  poor  sinner,  stop  and  think, 
Btfore  yonferUier  go ; 
Why  will  yoo  sport  upon  the  brink 
Of  everlasting  woe  f  '* 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  employed  in 
pulling  down  the  walls  of  an  old  engine-house. 
One  part,  having  been  undermined,  unex- 
pectedly fell,  and  he  was  crushed  to  death  under 
the  ruins.  *'  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in 
the  Lord."  J.  B. 

October  Mth.— At  Jferfftyriytfrft,  CaroUne 
Panton,  the  beloved  wife  cf  the  Rev.  William 
Crookes,  formerly  Missionary  in  the  West 
Indies.   She  wai  bom  is  Jamaica  in  1813;  and. 


from  a  child,  wastiafaMd  to  a  ngnlaratteadsnce 
on  the  Methodist  ministry  in  the  dty  of  KinRs- 
ton.  While  yet  young  she  obtained  the  pardon* 
ing  mercy  of  God,  and  joined  the  Society  con- 
nected with  the  Parade  chapeL  As  she  advanced 
In  life  she  devoted  her  services  to  the  intcfesti 
of  the  Sabbath-school,  and  her  membenblp  with 
the  Society  remained  unbroken  to  the  time  of 
her  marriage.  A  few  years  afterwards,  the 
ikiluxe  of  her  husband's  health  made  it  necesssry 
for  them  to  visit  England ;  and  here  her  qnlet 
and  alTectienate  attentions  contribated  hi  no 
small  degree,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  bU 
recovery.  She  was  a  Christian— humble,  sin- 
oere,  retiring.  Her  religious  experience  ms 
always  referred  to  by  her  with  diiBdenoe.  Chrit* 
tian  Missions,  of  which  she  was  herself  a  froit, 
were  dear  to  her  heart  For  the  poor  and 
aflUcted,  especially  godly  enfferers,  she  mani- 
fested a  strong  and  tender  sympathy.  Eleven 
years  ago  she  was  visited  with  a  paralytic 
seisure,  from  which  hopes  of  restoration  were 
sometimes  hidulged;  but  Iktal  disease  vu 
stealthily  advancing.  Last  winter  she  Ise- 
eame  much  worse,  and  she  was  advised  to  try 
the  efFecte  of  a  wanner  climate.  Merthyr* 
I^dvil  was  deemed  a  suitable  locality,  and  to 
this  place  die  removed  in  September  last.  Here 
her  medical  attendant  was  of  opinion  that  she 
suffered  f^om  other  causes  besides  paralyses,  and 
it  soon  became  painfuUy  evident  that  her  end 
was  drawing  near.  During  her  last  two  weeks 
on  earth  she  had  but  few  seasons  of  complete 
oonecionenesa.  Every  lucid  Interval,  however, 
clearly  diowed  that  the  nnder-cnirents  of 
thought  and  feeling  were  strongly  spiritual  snd 
heavenly.  She  had  no  fear,  and  her  submission 
seemed  to  be  perfect  At  hMt,  without  struggle 
or  groan,  she  calmly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

W.  C. 

October  S9tfa.— At  Lowut^A,  Mary,  the 
beloved  wife  of  Mr.  John  Sterry.  Having  been 
tnlned  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  tbe 
Lord,  she  became  hi  youth  devoted  to  God,  and 
united  to  His  people.  Her  natural  disposition 
was  timid  and  unobtrusiTe,  and  she  entertained 
a  low  estfanate  of  her  own  capabiUties.  She 
cherished  exalted  views  of  her  Savlonr,  and  Ured 
in  the  habitual  ex^oyment  of  Bis  love.  In  the 
prosperity  of  the  cause  of  Christ  she  took  a  deep, 
intelligent,  and  practical  interest  "The  law 
of  ktaidness"  was  written  on  her  heart,  and  she 
strove  to  piomote  the  happinees  of  all  about  ber. 
She  was  diligent  in  visiting,  and  generous  In 
relieving,  the  lick  and  poor;  and  engaged  In  this 
good  work  on  the  last  day  on  which  she  was  able 
to  lea\e  her  dwelling.  Her  iUnem  was  short, 
and  no  danger  to  life  was  apprehended  until  aa 
apoplectic  seizure  terminated  her  earthly  coorMw 
The  summons  was  unexpected,  but  it  found  ber 
ready:  and  though  by  numerous  iriends  ber 
removal  U  felt  to  be  a  loss,  they  are  consoled  by 
the  confident  persuasion  that  to  her  it  is  eternal 
nin.  S.  B.  W. 
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OF  kottlnguam:: 
BY  HIS  son;  THJIRBV.  I;  E.  PAGE. 

It  k  a  practice  with  some  in. our  day  to  make  unfavourable  com- 
parisons between  modem  Methodism  and  the  Methodism  of  our 
fathen ;  and  not  a  few  look  'regretfully  to  years  that  are  past.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  much  that  is  said  on  this  topic  is  not 
too  readily  accepted  as  true — Whether  it  is  not  often  unwisely 
asBerted,  that  **the  fonner  days  were  better  than  these."  Still,  it 
is  eonfessed  hj  all  that  there  were  among  the. Methodists  of  the  last 
^encfation  men  of  singiilar  devotion  to  God  'and  eminent  holiness  of 
life.  Thousands  whose  memory  is  fragrant*  haVe'pasafed  to  the  skies  ; 
and  among  these  must  now  be  reclconed  ipy  father,  who  was  an  old 
MdkoHii.  lA^the"  time  of  his^birth  the  brbthers  Wesley  'were  in  full 
itineran^j'can^ing  the  message  of  God's  love  through]  the  United 
Kingdom ;  I^eicb'er  was  still  at  Madeley ;  Dr.  Coke  had  just  joined  Mr. 
Weriey,  ISritdburn-had  ** travelled"  two,and  Benson  six  yeai-s.  When  he 
first  joined  the  Society,  neither  William  Atherton,  Jabez  Bunting,  nor 
Kdiard  Watson  hiid  entered  the  ministry ;  and  during  his  membership 
of  more  than  seventy  years,  he  saw;the  €onbexfqn  pass  safely  through 
three  great  agitations,  having  lived  long* enough'  to" remember  the 
first,  and  to  see  it  happily  recovered  from  *t Ire  shock'  of  the  last. 

My  father  wa»  born^at  Leicester,  inl776,"'of  parents  who,  though 
respectable  and  moral,  were  not  at  that  '.trftie^ professors  of  religion. 
Happily  for  him,  however,  when  he  was 'about  five  years  of  age,  his 
mother  became  converted  to  God  under  the  ministry  of  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Bobinson,  of  Leicester,  and  at  once  commenced  teaching 
her  children  to  pray.  When  in  extreme  age,  he  would  say  how  dis- 
tinctly he  remembered  standing  by  her  knee  when  about  seven  years 
oU,  and  reading  to  her  from  the  New  Testament.  He  was  in  due  time 
apprenticed,  and  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  early  life  at 
ThunnastoD,  a  village  near  Leicester.  Here,  as  he  grew  towards 
manhood,  he  manifested  great  muscular  strength,  and  became  a 
leader  among  his  companions  in  racing,  wrestling,  foot-ball,  and  the 
like  iporta.  He  was  not  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age  when  the 
Metkodiata  first  viaited  the  plaoe,  and  preached  in  the  open   air. 
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They  were  furiouslj  opposed,  for  prejadice  ran  high  against  them, 
and  report  said  that  they  secretly  practised  witchcraft,  and  had  deal- 
ings with  the  devil ;  yet  they  obtained  a  footing  in  the  village,  the 
few  serious  people  in  it  joined  their  ranks,  and  a  small  Society  waa 
formed.  On  Shrove  Taesday,  being  a  great  holiday,  when  the 
youths  of  the  villages  for  miles  around  used  to  assemble  for  matches 
at  foot-ball,  the  Methodists  held  a  prayer-meeting,  and  to  thia 
my  father  resolved  to  go.  The  result  was  most  blessed.  While  the 
people  of  Ood  offered  prayer  he  was  powerfully  convinced  of  ain,  and 
his  past  transgressions  rose  before  him.  Filled  with  alarm,  he  aaked 
by  what  means  he  could  be  saved.  This  was  no  transitory  emo« 
tion,  for  from  that  day  his  whole  life  became  changed.  Forsaking 
his  former  companions,  he  joined  himself  boldly  to  the  despised 
company  who  met  weekly  for  Christian  fellowship,  several  of 
his  associates  following  his  example;  and  one  of  them,  yean 
after,  entered  the  Methodist  ministry.  He  was  not,  however, 
at  this  time,  in  the  enjoyment  of  religion.  The  members  forming 
the  little  Society  prayed  with  him,  pointed  him  to  the  Lord  Jeaua. 
and  exhorted  him  to  believe ;  and  he  himself,  in  his  earnest  search  for 
peace,  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  sorrowed,  till  his  health  waa  impaired. 
But,  apparently,  all  was  in  vain ;  for,  though  humble  in  spirit,  and 
outwardly  changed,  his  soul  had  not  rest.  He  now  lefb  his  employer, 
and  went  to  reside  with  his  brother  in  Leicester.  A  prey  to  con- 
tinual and  distressing  despondency,  he  became  a  source  of  much 
anxiety  to  his  friends ;  and  several  ministers  were  invited  to  convene 
with  him,  in  the  hope  that  their  counsel  might  dispone  the  thidc 
darkness  which  seemed  to  rest  upon  him. 

This  was  his  state  of  mind  when,  in  the  year  1800,  he  left  Leicester, 
and  went  to  reside  at  Nottingham.  He  carried  with  him  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  the  venerable  Thomas  Tatham,  whose  name  will 
be  ever  associated  with  the  history  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  the 
latter  town.  Some  particulan  of  his  case  were  stated  to  Mr.  Tatham, 
who  was  requested  not  merely  to  introduce  him  to  a  suitable  class,  but 
also  to  secure  for  him  lodgings  in  a  pious  family.  William  Bramwell, 
of  blessed  memory,  was  then  in  his  third  year  on  the  Nottingham 
Circuit,  and  his  colleagues,  Messrs.  Pipe  and  Timperley,  were  with 
himself  largely  useful  in  the  conversion  of  sinnen.  The  new  chapel 
in  Halifax  Place  had  been  completed,  and  was  filled :  the  Societies 
had  doubled ;  and  the  holy  man  whose  prayen  and  faith  had  mainly 
brought  about  this  result  wrote  that  year,  **  I  sink  at  Christ's  feet, 
and  say, '  Glory,  glory  1 '  nearly  all  the  dead  and  small  places  in  this 
Circuit  are  quickened  again,  and  a  considerable  number  from  the 
world  are  coming  into  the  Church."* 

—  —  ■ — "— ' ■■  I 

*  Horria's  **  Memoir  of  the  Ret.  Williim  Bramwell." 
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A  few  mooihg  after  his  remoyal  to  Nottingham  my  father  entered 
into  bosineBfy  and  married  his  orphan  cousin,  Miss  Wilson,  who  for 
some  jesn  had  been  a  member  of  Society.  About  this  time  he 
became  aasociated  with  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Bichard  Watson, 
tfr.  Watson,  senior,  was  then  an  aged  man,  in  the  same  line  of 
boaness  with  himself.  Knowing  that  thej  weie  acquainted,  I 
hare  repeatedly  qoeatioiied  him  as  to  the  father  of  our  great  theolo- 
gian. He  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence, 
ihiewd  and  thoroughly  straightforward  in  his  business  transactions ; 
sad  mentioned  one  circnmstanoe  respecting  him  which  is  worth 
reoordiog.  In  a  certain  street  in  Nottingham  stood  a  honse  which  had 
the  nnenTiable  repatation  of  being  hamited.  Beport  said  that  fearful 
Doises  were  heard  on  the  premises  after  nightfall,  and  they  had  in 
ooDieqaence  remained  for  years  tenantless.  On  coming  to  the  town, 
Mr.  Watson  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  suitable  house ;  and  h'^'^^g 
of  this  one,  waited  upon  the  landlord,  who  gladly  accepted  him  li 
once  as  tenant,  at  a  merely  nominal  rent.  Bemoving  to  the  house, 
the  family  were  disturbed  the  very  first  night  by  strange  noises,  which 
were  heard  at  interrals,  but  which  ceased  as  morning  dawned.  Mr. 
Watson  was  not  the  man  to  be  frightened,  and  set  himself  the 
foUowisg  day  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  premises.  This 
lerealed  all.  Acolonyof  rats  had  fixed  their  head-quarters  in  the  out- 
hoildings  of  a  neighbouring  butcher,  and  had  accustomed  themselyes 
to  make  nocturnal  raids  into  the  adjoining  house.  Mr.  Watson  had 
the  Termin  destroyed ;  and  when  asked  where  he  resided,  would 
playfully  reply,  **  I  live  at  the  haunted  house  in  Warser  Gate.^'  My 
£fther,  in  reply  to  inquiries  respecting  the  mother  of  Bichard  Watson, 
said  that  she  was  a  quiet,  intelligent  woman,  rather  below  the  ordinary 
height,  and  conspicuous  for  her  personal  neatness  and  attention  to 
household  duties.  Mr.  Thomas  Watson  died  at  Nottbgham,  Novem- 
ber 27tb,  1812,  having  lived  to  see  his  son  return  to  the  religious 
communion  which  for  a  season  he  had  left. 

I  have  but  scanty  information  as  to  my  father's  life  during 
the  next  twenty  years.  He  had  sons  and  daughters  bom  to  him, 
several  of  whom  he  lost  by  death.  Business  prospered :  he  took 
three  of  his  sons  into  partnership  with  him ;  he  had  severe  trial 
in  the  distressing  affliction  of  his  wife ;  lus  own  health  was  precarious ; 
and  while  afflicted  with  a  painful  nervousness,  his  heaviest  burden 
wtt  that  he  could  not  fully  realize  his  interest  in  the  atoning  work 
of  Christ.  But  brighter  days  were  at  hand ;  and,  so  far  as  his  spiritual 
life  was  concerned,  the  year  1823  was  the  turning-point  in  his  history. 
Daring  that  year  the  Bev.  W.  E.  Miller,  who  had  been  stationed  in 
Nottingham  many  years  before,  re-visited  his  old  friends.  He  was 
then  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness,  but  hundreds  assembled  to  hear 
hioL    As  he  expatiated  on  his  favourite  theme  of  entire  sanotification. 
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sinners  were  converted,  and  many  believers  were  raised  to  a  higher 
spiritual  life.  Among  others,  my  father  listened  to  this  man  of  God, 
and  a  ray  of  comfort  visited  his  soul.  Prior  to  this,  he  had  been  for 
months  in  a  condition  of  settled  spiritual  gloom.  Good  Mr.  Tatham 
mistook  his  ease,  when  he  spoke  of  him  as  "unthankful,  though  he 
lived  in  the  midst  of  plenty,"  and  as  ''  having  only  so  much  religion 
as  made  him  miserable."  "  I  know  what  nervousness  is,"  my  father 
would  say  in  his  later  and  happier  years ;  **  the  time  has  been  when  I 
have  scarcely  dared  to  walk  in  the  street,  lest  the  houses  should  fall 
upon  me."  However,  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Miller  gave  him  hope. 
He  "  drank  in  every  word  with  the  utmost  avidity  ;  when  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  break  his  bonds  asunder,  and  to  fill  his  soul  with  that 
love,  peace,  and  joy  which  are  unutterable  and  full  of  glory."* 
While  the  light  of  the  blessed  Spirit  made  known  to  him  the  truth 
that  he  might  be  saved  from  all  sin,  be  lifted  above  all  his  doubts, 
and  kept  in  perfect  peace,  he  was  also  clearly  shown,  that  it  was  not 
by  long  and  wearisome  effort,  and  painful  fastings,  that  this  was  to  be 
obtained,  but  by  the  exercise  of  simple  faith  in  the  promises  of  €rod. 

The  discovery  was  to  him  as  life  from  the  dead.  Hundreds 
have  heard  from  his  own  lips  the  story  of  his  joyful  deUverance. 
At  a  prayer-meeting,  after  Mr.  Miller  had  preached,  he,  with  many 
others,  was  seeking  the  full  salvation  he "  had  been  encouraged 
to  ask  for,  and  expect,  through  faith  in  Christ.  As  he  knelt, 
a  penitent  believer,  the  Holy  Spirit  whispered  within  him,  "  If  thou 
canst  believe,  all  things  are  possible,"  and  he  took  God  at  His  word, 
and  "  consciously  believed."  No  sooner  had  he  thus  ventured  upon 
Christ,  than  he  became  the  subject  of  violent  temptation.  The  insin- 
uation of  the  enemy  was,  that  such  boldness  was  the  highest  pre- 
sumption, and  would  draw  upon  him  speedy  vengeance.  "  God  will 
strike  you  dead,"  was  the  suggestion  which  made  him  tremble.  For 
a  moment  or  two  there  was  a  conflict  within ;  and  then  bis  soul 
gathered  up  its  strength  in  a  resolve  that,  "  living  or  dying,  he  would 
not  cast  away  his  confidence."  So  severe  was  the  temptation,  that 
he  rose  from  his  knees  almost  expecting  to  fall  dead;  and  as  ho 
walked  home  bewildered  and  distressed,  he  scarcely  thought,  as  he 
afterwards  said,  "  that  he  should  reach  the  door  of  his  house  alive." 
When  he  retired  to  rest,  determined  at  all  hazards  to  keep  his  hold 
upon  the  promise,  so  dense  was  the  gloom  which  rested  .on  his  mind, 
that  he  hardly  hoped  to  see  the  light  of  day  again.  But  with  the 
morning  came  light  and  peace.  The  darkness  had  passed,  the  enemy 
was  gone  ;  faith,  joy,  love,  and  God's  own  peace  filled  him ;  and  with 
a  glad  heart  he  arose  and  gave  thanks  to  his  Saviour.  That  evening, 
at  the  prayer-meeting,  many  hearts  were  filled  with  praise,  as  he  stood 

♦  "  Memoir  of  the  Ucv.  W.  E.  Miller,"  p.  229. 
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ap  tnd  declared  what  great  things  God  had  done  for  him.  His  real 
life  now  began,  and  we  have  the  best  reasons  for  saying,  that  till  the 
hour  of  Lis  death,  forty  years  after,  he  never  lost  the  glorious  blessing 
thus  obtained. 

He  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  work  of  Qod,  visited  the  sick  and 
poor,  preached  Christ  to  all  whom  he  met,  and  strove,  in  every  way, 
as  he  had  opportimity,  to  do  good.    There  were  instances  in  which 
he  was  made  singularly  useful.    In  one  of  the  most  miserable  dis- 
tricts of  Nottingham,  having  rented  a  house,  he  established  a  ragged- 
school,  secured  the  help  of  a  number  of  godly  young  men  as  teachers, 
and  conducted  a  prayer-meeting  every  Sabbath  for  those  who  were 
too  poor  or  too  feeble  to  attend  a  place  of  worship.    Appointed 
leader,  the  class  with  which  he  became  connected  increased  steadily  in 
numbers  until  it  had  to  be  divided ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  three  la^e 
classes  were  under  his  care.    This  was  a  work  for  which  he  was 
eminently  adapted,  and  in  which  his  soul  delighted.    It  was  his  hap- 
piness for  a  long  period  to  have  those  in  his  classes  who  were  bright 
enmples  of  the  power  of  Christ  to  save  from  all  sin.    He  loved 
souls  because  the  Saviour  loved  them ;  and  sought  in  various  ways  to 
do  them  good.  It  was  his  custom,  at  the  time  of  the  Nottingham  races, 
to  plaee  himself,  early  in  the  day,  in  one  of  the  main  roads  leading 
to  the  race-course,  and  give  tracts  to  the  hundreds  who  thronged  by. 
He  sxranged  a  prayer-leaders'  plan,  bearing  the  names  of  eighty  leaders ; 
and  the  meetings  conducted  in  neglected  localities  were  made  a  bless- 
bg  to  many.    In  the  lovefeast  he  told  of  the  fulness  of  Christ's  salva- 
tion, and  the  power  of  simple,  earnest  faith.    This  was  his  "  manner 
of  life,"  from  the  time  of  hb  obtsdning  the  blessing  of  entire  sanctifica- 
tion  till  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age  necessitated  hb  withdrawal 
fiom  active  service. 

Prominent  in  hb  religious  character  was  that  love  of  Qod  which 
was  to  richly  "  shed  abroad  in  hb  heart  by  the  Holy  Ohost."  Thb 
formed  the  subject  of  hb  daily  meditations,  and  was  the  theme  on 
which  he  loved  to  dwell  in  conversation.  Thb  Divine  principle 
influenced  his  whole  outward  life,  and  produced  a  love  to  man  as 
unmistakable  as  it  was  beautiful.  Though  for  years  he  reproved  and 
exhorted  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  only  two  instances  are 
known  in  which  he  received  an  unkind  word  in  reply.  Conspicuous 
also  was  the  simplicity  of  his  faith.  He  seemed  a  stranger  to  doubt. 
Having  made  known  hb  request  in  prayer,  he  waited  patiently  for  the 
snswer.  As  it  was  hb  invariable  rule  to  carry  every  thing,  temporal 
or  spiritual,  great  or  small,  to  God,  he  had  constant  peace ;  and  the 
answers  to  hb  petitions  were  sometimes  remarkably  distinct.  At  one 
time,  while  still  engaged  in  business,  one  of  hb  sons,  who  was  in 
partnership  with  him,  gave  a  large  order  to  a  Manchester  house 
without  hb  knowledge.    The  goods  were  sent,  and  placed  among  the 
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stock.  In  due  time  the  account  was  forwarded, — a  conaiderable  one, 
— with  an  intimation  that  the  trayeller  would  call  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  He  had  not  in  hand  sufficient  cash  to  meet  it ;  and  the 
thought  of  asking  for  a  dekj  troubled  him  exceedingly.  He,  there- 
fore, as  his  custom  was,  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  Lord.  The 
result  showed  that  he  had  not  asked  in  vain.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  the  traveller  to  call,  a  note  was  received,  saying  that  he  had  taken 
another  route,  and  would  call  the  following  week.  The  next  day, 
being  market-day,  such  an  unusually  large  amount  of  business  was 
done,  that,  at  its  close,  more  than  the  money  needed  was  furnished. 
This  was  but  one  of  many  like  instances.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  that,  on  one  occasion,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  country,  it 
was  forcibly  impressed  upon  his  mind  that  he  must  visit  a  person  who 
lived  in  a  village  some  miles  distant,  and  in  a  direction  wholly  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  he  was  proceeding.  He  turned  his  steps 
toward  the  village,  and,  reaching  the  cottage-door,  was  met  by  the 
good  man,  who  said,  '*  Ah,  I  know  what  you  have  come  for !  the  Lord 
has  sent  you."  He  found  the  family  in  great  distress :  they  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  eat,  and  had  been  for  some  hours  praying  God 
to  send  them  help.  Their  wants  were  at  once  supplied ;  and  for  yean 
after  they  were  regularly  assisted  by  him. 

In  1882  my  father  married  his  second  wife.  The  following  letter 
to  my  mother,  written  in  1844,  while  she  was  on  a  visit  to  Cabds, 
illustrates  his  character,  and  exhibits  him  in  his  home-relations  as  a 
husband  and  father : — 

*'  Things  go  on  very  well  with  us,  but  Sarah  has  been  very  ill.  I 
bless  Ood  she  is  better.  We  supposed  it  was  the  influenza,  and 
were  kept  between  hope  and  fear  every  day ;  but  on  Monday  last  it 
appeared  that  an  inflammation  was  on  her  lungs.  In  the  afternoon 
she  appeared  to  be  dying.  A  father*s  feeling  came  over  me.  I  went 
up  to  my  chamber,  and  kneeled  down  by  my  bedside,  and  spread  the 
case  before  Him  who  holds  the  keys  of  death.  I  told  my  Saviour  of 
His  mighty  words,  and  said,  *  It  is  not  too  late  for  Thee  to  save  my 
child.*  I  then  wrote  a  letter  to  you,  and  walked  about  my  chamber, 
prayed  and  believed  ;  and  '  truly '  my '  fellowship  was  with  the  Father, 
and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.'  I  went  down  stairs  to  read  your 
letter.  On  opening  the  door  of  the  stairs  nurse  cried  out, '  The  child 
is  better !'  I  laid  your  letter  in  the  window,  and  there  it  lies  unsealed 
yet.  *  At  that  time  the  fever  left  her.'  She  now  eats  and  sleeps  and 
breathes  freely 

*'  And  now,  my  dear  wife,  be  sure  you  use  that  small  grain  of  faith 
which  you  have,  both  for  body  and  soul,  and  you  will  be  *  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might.'  That  which  you  have  *  heard, 
and  seen  in  me,  do ;  and  the  Ood  of  peace  '  will  do  wonders  for  you." 

The  latter  years  of  this  servant  of  the  Lord  were  eminently  peaceful 
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Possessed   of  a  confidence  in  Gk}d  which  nothing  oonld  shake,  he 

calmly  awaited  the  anmmons  which  should  call  him  home.    It  was  his 

enjoyment  of  tlie  blessing  of  *'  perfect  lore  "  which  made  him  what  he 

was ;  and  he  considered  it  his  privilege  to  declare  this  on  every  proper 

occasion.     The    writer  once  heard  him  in  conversation  upon  this 

sdbject  with  a  minister  whose  opinions  were  of  the  hyper-Galvinistic 

dass;  and  who,  after  adducing  many  reasons  why  helievers  might  not 

be  saved  from  all  sin  in  this  life,  wound  up  by  asking,  <'  But  where  are 

tiie  men  who  enjoy  it  ?  where  can  you  find  one  who  can  say  he  is 

thus  cleansed  ?*'     My  father  looked  up  in  the  other's  face,  and  calmly 

said,  ''I  am  not  afraid  to  testify  to  God*s  glory,  that  Hhe  blood  of 

Jesus  Christ   His  Son  cleanseth  me  from  all  sin.' ''    His  opponent 

went  away,  mattering  somethiDg  about  ''  self-delusion."    When  near 

eighty  years   of    age  his  sight  began  to  fail,  and  for  the  last  few 

jea»   of  his  life   he  was  totally  blind.    But  this  heavy  affliction,  so 

far  from    awaking  a  spirit  of  repiniog,  led    him    closer   to  God, 

ind  made   him  thankful.    He  was  often  heard  to  say  that,  but  for 

this  trial  he  should  have  missed  much  inward  enjoyment  and  close 

fellowship  with  God  : 

"  I  hare  nought  to  fear ; 
This  darknew  it  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing : 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred— here 
Can  come  no  evil  thing." 

Ihuii^  these  years  of  blindness  he  was  taken  almost  daUy  to  his 

garden,  where,  years  beforCyhe  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours. 

Here  he  san^,  prayed,  and  meditated,  or  conversed  upon  his  favourite 

themea, — ^the  loTe  of  GK)d,  and  the  power  of  faith.    The  Bev.  G-. 

Hnghea,  of  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  saw  him 

during  a  Tiait  to  England,  thus  wrote  of  him  in  the  New  York 

'^Chiuiian  Advocate ; " — ^'  I  must  not  dismiss  Nottingham  without 

referring  to  a  beautiful  scene.    I  was  invited  on  several  occasions  to 

vint  a  noble  Ycteran  of  the  Gross,  familiarly  known  as  '  Grandfather 

Page.*   He  is  now  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  and  has  been  a  Wesleyan 

Methodist  over  seventy  years.    He  is  totally  blind.    He  has  a  lovely 

garden  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  whither  he  daily  resorts,  (when 

the  weather  will  permit,)  in  company  with  his  son,  now  also  well 

advanced  in  life*    There  is  a  little  summer-house  in  the  garden, 

where  the  iather  and  son,  and  others  who  are  privileged  to  visit  them, 

take  tea  before  returning  home.    The  son  has  made  arrangements  so 

that  his  aged  sire  can  take  healthful  exercise.    A  cord  is  stretched 

along  the  garden-walk,  and  on  the  cord  is  a  hand-support,  which  slips 

along  it«    This  the  old  gentleman  takes  as  his  guide.    He  thus  walks 

securely,  enjoying  the  summer  breeze.    But  what  is  infinitely  better, 

he  says  he  has  been  walking  by  faith  for  over  forty  years,  and  has 
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not  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  gloomy  hour.  As  I  watched  him 
pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  garden,  I  beheld  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
Christian  life  :  the  feet  travelling  undeviatingly  in  the  straight  line 
of  the  Divine  precepts,  the  hand  resting  on  the  promises  as  a  sure 
guide  and  strong  support,  and  the  eyes  closed  to  all  the  vanities  of 
time.  '  Blessed  old  man,'  I  said,  *  may  thy  serenity  of  soul  be  my 
rich  experience  amid  life's  chequered  scenes ! '  ** 

In  the  winter  of  1862  he  had  a  severe  illness,  and  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  Yet  amid  great  weakness  and  much  pain  his  soul  was 
kept  in  perfect  peace.  When  the  writer  went  from  a  distant  Circuit 
to  see  him,  as  he  thought,  for  the  last  time,  he  found  him  almost 
unable  to  speak,  but  trusting  in  God.  "  Pray  for  me,  my  lad,"  he 
said.  "  What  shall  I  pray  for,  father  p  That  you  may  recover  ?  "  I 
asked.  "  No,  no,"  he  replied ;  "  pray  that  God's  will  may  be  done." 
On  leaving  him  a  few  days  after,  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  him 
no  more,  while  bending  over  his  bed,  I  said,  "  Father,  I  am  going 
away  now :  have  you  any  thing  to  say  to  me  P  "  His  answer  was, 
"  Trust  in  the  Lord  for  ever ;  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting 
strength."  He  rallied  from  that  attack,  and  ^rew  stronger  as  the 
spring  and  summer  advanced ;  but  the  return  of  cold  weather  brought 
on  a  recurrence  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  his  malady,  and  his  family 
looked  forward  with  apprehension  to  the  coming  winter.  As  if  con- 
scious of  an  approaching  change,  he  spoke  much  of  his  confidence 
in  God,  and  the  unclouded  peace  of  his  soul.  When  some  of  his 
children  returned  one  Sabbath  from  a  lovefeast,  he  exhorted  them 
with  great  fervour  to  live  to  God.  **  I  have  ceased  walking  by  man's 
opinion,"  he  said,  ''  that  would  not  support  me  in  my  blindness.  I 
feel  the  love  of  God  in  my  soul,  and  that  makes  me  happy.  I  love 
Him  !  I  love  His  ways !  He  is  my  delight ! "  He  said  this  with 
much  energy.  Some  days  after  this,  when  he  had  passed  a  restless 
and  painful  night,  he  remarked  in  the  morning,  *'  I  thought  I  should 
have  taken  a  joyful  leap  from  time  into  immortality."  The  closing 
scene  was  brief.  His  weakness  rapidly  increasing,  one  said,  *'  You 
are  in  the  Lord's  hands,"  to  which  he  replied,  with  emphasis,  ^*  O 
yes  !  0  yes  ! "  Within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  March  dOth,  1864, 
he  said,  "  All  is  right ;  all  is  well :  I  am  weak  in  body,  but  the  Lord 
is  my  portion."  Just  as  he  passed  away,  my  mother,  grasping  his 
hand,  quoted  the  words,  "  Having  loved  His  own  which  were  in  the 
world,  He  loved  them  unto  the  end,"  and  his  last  movement  was  an 
effort  to  show  that  he  felt  this  to  be  true  in  his  own  case.  In  a  few 
moments  after  his  soul  was  wibh  its  God. 
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AN    EXPOSITION    OF  FSALH  0. 

"  Make  a  joy  ful  noUe  nnto  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands ."  {Marffin,  "  all  the  earth.")  "  Serve 
the  LoEO  with  gladaesa :  come  before  Tlis  presence  with  singing.  Know  ye  that  the 
Lord  He  is  God:  it  it  He  that  hath' made  ns,  and  not  we  onrsekes;  we  are  His 
people,  and  the  sheep  of  Hb  pasture.  Enter  into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and 
iato  His  courts  with  praise :  be  thaDkfnl  nnto  Him,  and  bless  His  Name.  For  the 
Lord  is  good ;  His  mercy  is  eTcrlasting;  and  His  truth  endnreth  to  all  generations." 

The  Book  of  Psalnis  must  have  had  a  peculiar  attraction  for 
the  devout  members  of  the  Jewish  Church.  These  sacred  Hymns 
afforded  the  loftiest  views  of  the  character,  the  providence,  and  the 
moral  government,  of  Jehovah;  and  just  as  the  covenant-people 
entered  into  their  spirit,  they  would  be  enabled  to  profit  by  the 
ritual  ifervices  of  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple,  and  would  be  assisted 
to  draw  near  to  Qod  in  retired  devotion,  or  in  the  sweet  exercises  of 
domestic  worship.  Some  of  them,  more  especially,  glowed  with  the 
expansive  charity  which  marks  the  Christian  economy,  and  were  cal- 
culated to  prepare  the  Hebrew  mind  for  that  more  comprehensive 
system  which  would  be  introduced  when  the  great  Restorer  should 
have  accomplished  His  work  on  earth,  and  "  the  kingdom  of  Ood  " 
should  be  established  in  its  fulness  of  grace  and  power.  These 
beautiful  compositions  stood  as  a  protest  against  the  narrow  and 
exclusive  spirit  which  actuated  so  many  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
of  our  Lord's  day ;  and  showed  that  the  Jewish  dispensation,  while 
it  was  conservative  rather  than  diffusive,  yet  smiled  benignantly  upon 
the  nations  around,  and  welcomed  them  to  a  participation  of  the 
bleminga  enjoyed  by  the  true  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  Such  a 
welcome  is  given  in  this  Psalm ;  and,  after  being  chanted  for  ages  by 
the  ancient  Church,  it  has,  for  a  yet  longer  period,  been  sung  in 
Christian  assemblies,  as  expressive  of  the  sentiments  and  feeliugs 
with  which  all  men  should  tread  the  courts  of  Ood's  house,  and  enter 
upon  His  worship. 

A  brief  exposition  of  its  leading  thoughts  may  conduce,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  to  the  spiritual  refreshment  of  some  of  the  readers 
ofthia  Magazine. 

I.  The  reverent  attention  of  the  nations  is  directed  to  Hnc  who 
alone  is  the  proper  Object  of  worship, — Jehovah,  this  true  akd 
un^&  Gon.  To  Him  they  are  to  utter  a  shout  of  praise ;  to  Him 
are  they  to  submit  themselves  with  humility  and  joy  ;  and  into  His 
presence  are  they  to  come  with  songs  of  gratitude  and  holy  triumph. 
And  as  the  Psalmist  enforces  this  exhortation,  he  addresses  to  them 
the  charge,  **  Know  ye  that  Jehovah  He  is  Elohih  ;  it  is  He  that 
hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves;  we  are  His  people,  and  the 
sheep  of  His  pasture." 
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Into  tbe  fall  import  of  the  name  '*  JehoTah  "  it  is  difficult  to  enter. 
While  it  implies  the  eelf-exietence  of  the  Most  High,  and  His 
absolute  and  essential  perfection,  it  conveys  a  reference,  we  conodTe, 
to  Him  as  the  covenant-Ood  of  Israel  and  of  mankind,  whose  purposes 
and  plans  of  grace  were  being  surely  unfolded  and  carried  forward  by 
His  own  wisdom,  and  power,  and  love.  The  term  ^  Elohim,"  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  to  be  *'  the  proper  appellation  of  the  Deity,  as 
manifested  in  His  creative  and  universally  sustaining  agency,  and  in 
the  general  Divine  guidance  and  government  of  the  world."  *  Thus 
understood,  the  declaration  of  the  Psalmist  is  most  comprehensive 
and  forcible.  The  nations  are  called  upon  to  turn  to  Jehovah, — ^the 
self-existent  and  infinitely  perfect  Being,  the  holy,  faithful,  gracious 
One,  whose  typical  dwelling-place  wa«  in  Zion,  but  whose  covenant 
of  grace  and  peace  should  embrace  all  mankind ;  f  and  to  be  assured 
that  He,  and  He  alone,  is  God, — that  universal  nature  has  been  pro- 
duced by  His  power,  and  is  sustained  by  His  continual  agency, — and 
that  man,  in  particular,  is  the  object  of  His  special  regard  and  care. 

Thus  our  minds  are  raised  to  the  eueniial  ghrie$  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  as  well  as  fixed  on  our  own  dependence  upon  God,  and  the 
continual  putting  forth  of  His  benignity  and  power  on  behalf  of  His 
people.  But  the  former  of  these  subjects  transcends  the  loftiest 
e£Ports  of  our  powers.  We  cannot,  "  by  searching,  find  out  God ; " 
we  cannot  ''find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection."  When  we 
endeavour  to  gaze  upon  His  glory,— except,  indeed,  as  it  is  revealed 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ, — ^we  are  baffled  and  confounded.  Our 
reverence  causes  us  to  draw  back  and  stand  afar  off,  and  to  refiraia 
from  all  bold  and  presumptuous  speculations.  But  still  this  theme 
should  have  a  sacred  attraction  for  us ;  and  we  should  ever  fed  that 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  the  proper  food  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  endeavour  to  conceive  aright,  though  imperfectly,  of  His  glory, 
the  noblest  exercise  of  its  powers. 

Let  us  refiect,  then,  for  a  moment,  on  His  eternity  and  eelf'-exidence. 
All  other  inteUigent  beings  have  been  produced  in  time.  They  can 
trace  their  history  backwards,  until  they  reach  a  point  where  their 
consciousness  fails.  Man,  in  particular,  knows  that  he  10  one  of  a 
frcdl  and  fading  race ;  and  as  he  sees  around  him  children  bom  into 
this  world,  and  growing  up,  through  the  stages  of  infancy,  and 
childhood,  and  youth,  to  maturity,  he  is  conscious  that  he  was  once 
an  infant  of  days,  and  that  once  he  had  no  existence.  But  God  sub- 
sisted from  eternity ;  and  His  powers  were  not  gradually  developed, 
but  are  ever  infinite  and   perfect.    *'  Before  the  mountains  .were 

♦  The  R«v.  W.  A.  Wright,  MJL.,  in  Dr.  W.  Smith's  •'  Dictionary  of  the  Bihle." 
t  Some  of  these  thonghti  are  clearly  and  beautiftiUy  hrought  oat  in  the  preceding 
Pialffl,  between  which  and  that  before  oa  there  appears  to  be  a  very  intimate  < 
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htKight  forth,  or  ey^  Thoa  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world^ 
even  from  eyerlasting  to  ererlaetiiig  Thoa  art  God." 

Let  OS  reflect,  again,  on  His  immutability,    Creatorea  are  liable  to 
change.    On  all  material  Babstances  the  character  of  mutability  is 
impreeaed ;  and  even  the  firmest  of  them  is  being  slowly,  but  cer- 
tainly, modified.    Bational  creatures  change :  their  powers  expand ; 
their  views  are  enlarged  or  altered ;  their  feelings  and  principles  of 
action  maj  undergo  variations  ;  but  Hb  whom  we  worship  is  ^  the 
nme  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."      His  intellect    knows  no 
secession  of  strength,  or  enlargement  of  view ;  His  character  is  always 
the  same,  embracing  every  excellence  in  absolute  perfection ;  and  the 
principles  of  His  government  never  vary. 

"  Still  icfttleiB  nature  diet  and  growi, 

From  change  to  chaoge  the  ereatuiea  run ; 
Thj  Being  no  sncceeaion  knows, 
And  all  Thy  vast  deaigns  are  one." 

8till  {arther,  let  us  reflect  on  His  infiniie  power  amd  uMom^  and 

His  bomi  JZes«  retourees.    The  whole  universe  of  being  is  swayed  and 

eontrolled  by  Him.    "  He  doeth  according  to  His  will  in  the  army 

of  beaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth :  and  none  can 

sUy  His  hand,  or  say  unto  Him,  What  doest  Thou?''     <*His 

understanding,"  too,  **  is  infinite."    It  reaches  to  every  thing  that  is ; 

it  comprehends  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  and  its  depths 

of  wiidom  are  unsearchable.    The  counsels  of  God,  too  vast  in  their 

range,  and  too  multiform  in  their  bearings,  for  any  created  mind 

folly  to  apprehend,  are  being  certainly  carried  forward  by  His  own 

resistless  energy,  and  only  their  full  accomplishment  will  reveal  their 

riches  of  wisdom  and  love. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  moral  attributes  of  Jehovah, — and,  in 
particular,  to  those  which  that  Name  vividly  recalls, — we  find  every 
thing  to  awaken  our  reverence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inspire  con- 
fidence and  hope*  He  is,  emphatically,  ''the  Holy  One,"  whose 
purity  dazzles  even  the  hosts  of  heaven ;  but  that  holiness  is  now 
softened  to  our  gaze  by  the  provisions  of  redemption,  and  is  made  to 
harmonize  with  His  goodness  in  the  recovery  of  the  fallen  and  the 
sanctification  of  the  impure.  He  is  the  righteous  Lord,  '*  loving 
righteousness,  and  hating  iniquity ; "  but  His  scheme  of  mercy  to 
mankind,  partially  shadowed  forth  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  during  the 
bng  years  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  now  brought  out  into  full  deve- 
lopment, reveals  Him  also  as  longsuffering  and  gracious,  "  forgiving 
miquity,  and  transgression,  and  ein."  But  these  and  other  features 
of  ti&e  Divine  chsracter  will  again  come  before  us,  as  we  reflect  on  the 
simple  but  precious  words  with  which  this  sacred  ode  closes : — **  For 
the  Lord  is  good }  His  mercy  is  everlastmg  -,  and  His  truth  endureth 
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to  all  generations.*'  To  JsHOYAHy  the  cov6nant-Gh>d  of  Israel,— the 
^od  who  constitated  His  ancient  Churchy  and  ordered  all  its  arrange- 
ments, so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  full  working  out  of  the 
scheme  of  redemption, — all  these  perfections  are  most  fitly  ascribed ; 
and  the  whole  series  of  His  dispensations  to  mankind  serves  to  bring 
them  out  in  ever-increasing  clearness  of  manifestation. 

But  the  Psalmist  calls  upon  the  nations  to  recognise  the  agency  of 
Jehovah  as  extending  through  universal  nature  ;  and,  in  particular, 
to  confess  with  lowliness  and  gratitude  that  all  men  are  the  creatures 
of  God,  that  they  are  sustained  by  His  bounty,  and  watched  over  and 
defended  by  His  care,  **  Know  ye  that  Jehovah  He  is  God ;  it  is 
He  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves ;  we  are  His  people,  and 
the  sheep  of  His  pasture." 

Sometimes,  indeed,  man  would  rise  up  in  arrogant  self-sufficiency, 
and  claim  to  know  no  being  superior  to  himself,  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  an  unseen  and  almighty  Buler,  but  only  with  the  world 
around,  which  is  obvious  to  his  senses,  and  which  he  can  mould  and 
use  so  as  to  subserve  his  own  interests.  There  is,  alas !  a  tendency 
among  some  in  our  day,  even  to  deify  humanity,  and  by  pantheistic 
speculations  to  set  aside  altogether  a  personal,  intelligent  Maker  and 
Governor  of  this  earth,  so  that  man  might  stand  as  the  first  and 
highest  type  of  intelligence  and  power.  But  the  humble  and  devout 
mind  will  reverentially  adore  the  Eternal  One,  as  the  Universal  Creator 
and  Lord,  and  will  acknowledge  its  own  dependence  upon  Him.  Man 
is  himself  the  workmanship  of  Jehovah,  and  affords  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  His  infinite  resources.  The  structure  of  his  boify^  so 
complicated  and  wonderful,  and  so  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  his  earthly  life,  evinces  the  imseen  agency  of  an  Omnipotent 
Hand.  And  God,  too,  has  made  the  mind.  He  has  given  to  us  all 
our  powers  of  thought.  He  has  formed  us  capable  of  deep  and  pure 
emotions,  as  well  as  of  high  and  noble  principles.  He  has  implanted 
within  our  breasts  a  witness  to  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions,  and 
to  the  Facredness  of  His  government  as  recognising  those  distinctions. 
He  has  made  us  even  to  reflect  His  own  intellectual  and  moral 
glories, — though  now,  alas  I  we  are  estranged  from  Him,  and  can 
only  be  brought  near  through  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 
The  lofty  efforts  which  the  human  mind  may  put  forth,  and  the 
spiritual  excellencies  which  it  may  attain  through  Christ,  show  forth, 
not  its  own  glory,  but  the  abundant  and  exhaustless  fulness  of  Him 
who  is  the  Fountain  equally  of  all  intelligence  and  of  all  goodness. 
*^  It  is  Hi  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves." 

It  is  not,  however,  only  the  creative  agency  of  God  which  the 
nations  are  called  upon  to  contemplate  and  adore.  Other  thoughts 
crowded  upon  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist,  which  he  expresses  in  the 
words,  "  Wo  are  Hie  people,  and  the  eheep  of  His  pasture !^ 
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These  words  implj,  first  of  all,  that  Qod  tusiains  us,  and  pravidei 
comUntuMff  for  all  our  wants.  Well  might  the  Apostle  say,  in 
addressing  the  Athenians,  that  *'  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  heing."  His  nnseen  agency  maintains  the  wondrous  principle  of 
life  which  pervades  our  material  frame;  and  He,  too,  upholds  ia 
heing  the  world  aroimd  us.  The  processes  of  nature  are  carried  on  hy 
His  ever-active  power.  It  is  His  hand  which  clothes  the  earth  with 
verdure,  and  causes  it  to  yield  its  fruits  for  the  sustenance  of  human 
life.  And  He  cares  for  us  as  individuals.  Each  of  us  is  permitted  to 
look  up  to  Him  as  numhering  the  very  hairs  of  his  head.  His  pro- 
vidence directs  the  steps  of  all  who  seek  His  guidance,  ordering  the 
circumstances  of  their  earthly  course,  and  opening  to  them  a  sphere  of 
active  effort.  Just  as  a  shepherd  leads  his  sheep  to  proper  pasturage, 
and  cares  for  their  safety,  so  does  the  Eternal  God  watch  over  the 
human  family,  provide  for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  and  give  to  each 
his  allotted  portion. 

But  we  are  "  His  people,"  also,  in  another  sense.  We  are  the 
sabjects  of  His  moral  odmniHration.  He  has  given  to  us  laws  suited 
to  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature,  and  fotmded  on  the  relations 
in  which  we  stand  to  Him  and  to  each  other;  and  He  holds  us 
responsible  to  Himself  for  our  principles  and  conduct.  We  are  not 
inhabitants  of  a  world  forsaken  of  God,  and  left  to  moral  anarchy. 
He  rules  and  governs  us.  He  speaks  to  us  in  the  admonitions  of 
conscience ;  He  has  established  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  which, 
tiiough  only  faintly  recognised  where  the  light  of  the  Gt>spel  shines 
not,  can  never  be  wholly  obliterated  from  our  minds ;  and  He  has 
given  to  us  by  the  prophets,  and  now  by  His  Incarnate  Son,  a  clear 
and  ample  revelation  both  of  the  requirements  of  His  government, 
and  of  the  purposes  and  plans  of  His  grace. 

And  thus  are  we  reminded  that  there  is  a  yet  higher  sense  in 
which  we  may  all  become  "  the  people  "  of  Jehovah.  The  counsel 
and  scheme  of  grace  which  He  was  gradually  unfolding  when  this 
beautiful  invitation  to  the  nations  was  written  under  the  inspiration 
of  His  Spirit,  is  now  fully  disclosed.  In  every  period,  indeed,  the 
God  of  Israel  was  always  ready  to  welcome  returning  CFentiles,  and 
provision  was  made  even  for  their  being  incorporated  with  the  people 
whom  He  specially  regarded  as  His  own :  but  now  that  the  facts  of 
our  redemption  are  wrought  out, — now  that  the  Eternal  Son  has 
allied  Himself  to  our  race,  and  the  Incarnate  Bedeemer  has  suffered 
for  our  transgressions,  and  risen  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  to  His 
tbrone  of  glory, — all  men  are  invited  to  become  the  covenant-people 
of  God,  on  the  simple  condition  of  faith  in  Jesus  and  the  open  con- 
fession of  Hia  Name.  We  have  only  to  embrace  the  Saviour  and  give 
ooiselves  up  to  Him  ;  and  Jehovah  will  become  our  God  and  Father, 
i&d  will  confer  upon  us  eternal  life.    Thus  will  the  gracious  purposes 
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of  redemption  be  accomplished ;  and  the  Burpassing  riches  of  Hia 
power  and  love  will  be  manifested  in  the  fulness  of  blessing  bestowed 
upon  us  throughout  eternity. 

II.  This  address  to  the  nations  gives  prominence  to  the  Hate  of 
mini  in  which  they  should  come  into  the  Divine  presence,  and  the 
character  of  the  v)ar%h%^  which  they  should  offer  to  Jehovah. 

The  inspired  Psalmist  does  not,  indeed,  enter  fully  upon  thia 
theme.  He  does  not  dwell,  for  instance,  on  the  lowly  reverence,  the 
thoughtful  and  profound  submission^  the  unwavering  /nK#,  the 
chastened  delight^  with  which  we  should  draw  near  to  God.  Those 
views  of  the  Divine  character  and  agency  which  he  presents  to  us,— 
those  references  which  he  makes  to  the  perfect  excellence,  the 
abounding  mercy,  and  the  unfailing  faithfulness,  of  Jehovah, — are 
calculated  to  show  us  that  we  should  cherish  such  dispositions.  Bat 
the  Psalmist  suggests  this  reflection,  instead  of  distinctly  and  earnestly 
enforcing  it.  His  mind  was  occupied,  chiefly,  with  the  gratitude  and 
holy  joy  with  which  all  men  should  come  into  the  presence  of 
Jehovah,  acknowledging  Him  as  the  Fountain  of  all  good,  and 
accepting,  with  their  whole  heart,  the  provisions  of  His  grace. 
«  Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lobd,  all  the  earth."  "  Serve  the 
Lord  with  gladness:  come  before  His  presence  with  singing  J* — 
'*  Enter  into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and  into  His  courts  with 
praise:  be  thankful  unto  Him,  and  bless  His  name." 

It  would  be  to  mistake  entirely  the  nature  of  religious  feeling,  if 
we  supposed  it  to  be  inimical  to  cheerfulness  and  joy.  It  involves,  on 
the  contrary,  the  purest  and  noblest  pleasures;  and  our  acts  of 
worship,  in  particular,  while  they  are  deeply  reverential,  should  be 
numbered  among  the  most  delightful  exercises  of  our  minds.  Every 
truly  pious  man  can  say  with  David,  "  My  meditation  of  Him  shdl 
be  sweet :  I  will  be  glad  in  the  Lobb  ; "  and  he  will  especially  hail 
the  return  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  and  come  up  to  the  house  of  Ood 
with  sacred  joy,  to  engage  in  acts  of  adoration  and  thanksgiving,  to 
dwell  on  the  developments  of  His  character,  to  be  instructed  in  the 
precepts  of  His  holy  law,  and  to  be  sustained  and  cheered  by  the 
promises  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

Our  gratitude  should  be  called  forth  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
mercies  of  God.  But  where  shall  we  begin  to  recount  them  ?  The 
bounties  of  Providence  to  us,  as  individuals,  have  been  innumerable ; 
and  when  we  add  to  these  the  goodness  of  Gk)d  to  us  in  our  respec- 
tive families,  and  as  having  interests  identified  with  those  of  the  State 
to  which  we  belong,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  no  acknowledgments  of 
ours  can  reach  to  the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  our  Heavenly 
leather.  And  then  there  are  the  wondrous  provisions  of  redeeming 
mercy,  and  the  rich  and  varied  communications  of  grace  which  we 
have  already  received  through  the  Saviour.    The  gift  of  the  Son  of 
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God  to  assume  our  nature,  and  to  die  in  our  stead,  is  the  greatest 
proof  of  the  Father's  Ioto  to  us.  This,  indeed,  is  ^  His  unspeakable 
gift ; "  and  as  often  as  we  advert  to  it, — and  in  all  onr  approaches  to 
the  mercy-seat  we  should  come  in  the  Name  of  Jesns, — ^it  should  fill 
our  souls  with  lively  gratitude,  while  it  sustains  our  confidence  and 
hope.  Then,  also,  there  is  the  sending  down  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
honour  of  our  Lord's  redeeming  work,  to  move  on  onr  hearts,  to  lead 
us  to  the  cross  in  penitence  and  faith,  and  to  be  to  us  the  Comforter 
and  Sanctifier.  The  exercise  of  the  Divine  longsuffering  should 
call  f(»ih  our  praises ;  but  when  we  add  to  this  the  gracious  drawings 
of  the  Spirit,  and  still  more  the  blessings  of  which  we  have  become 
the  subjects,  if  we  have  penitently  embraced  the  Saviour,  we  may 
well  acknowledge  that  the  mercies  of  €h>d  to  us  are  innumerable  and 
overwhelming.  And  as  we  come  up  to  the  house  of  God  on  each 
returning  Sabbath  morning,  we  should  celebrate  His  goodness  and 
adore  His  love.  We  should  "  enter  into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving, 
and  into  His  courts  with  praise." 

Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  God  permits  us  to  approach  Him  in 
worship,  and  offers,  notwithstanding  our  past  wanderings  and  guilt, 
to  be  our  Friend,  our  Portion,  and  our  God,  should,  of  itself,  awaken 
the  liveliest  gratitude,  while  it  should  make  us  aniious  to  come  fully 
into  His  covenant  of  grace,  and  to  realize  all  its  blessings.  Under 
the  economy  of  redemption,  all  the  Divine  attributes  have  a  favour- 
able aspect  towards  the  penitent  worshipper.  Even  the  justice  and 
holiness  of  God  need  not  alarm  or  agitate  the  man  who  turns  away 
fhun  atn,  and  commits  his  soul  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  more 
awful  glories  of  the  Divine  character  harmonize  with  the  mercy  of 
Gk>d,  in  inviting  our  return,  and  assuring  us  of  His  willingness  to 
receive  us  when  we  penitently  fly  to  the  appointed  Befuge.  Well, 
then,  may  we  "  be  thankful  unto  Him,  and  bless  His  Name  I "  T^ai 
Kame^  gloriau$  m  it  litis  yet  attractive.  It  has  no  terrors  for  the 
eonMte  sinner  who  trusts  in  Christ  alone:  and  all  its  riches  of 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  purity,  and  goodness,  shall  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  believer  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

III.  The  Psalmist  closes  his  invitation  to  the  nations  to  come  and 
wait  upon  Jehovah,  by  adverting  to  the  eheming  hopee  which  His 
perfeetione  should  inspire  into  the  minds  of  Hii  devout  worshippers. 
*'  For  the  Loan  is  good ;  His  mercy  is  everlasting ;  and  His  truth 
endureth  to  all  generations." 

Theae  comprehensive  words  suggest  to  us  several  most  encourag- 
ing views  of  the  Divine  character. 

1.  That  character  is  marked  by  an^le  and  diffimve  gooineee. 
The  Lord  delights  to  bless  His  people,  to  supply  their  wants,  and 
oonstitute  them  happy*  He  takes  pleasure  in  the  communication  of 
blfssodncfls.    It  IB  only  an  which  excludes  any  of  His  creatures  from 
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the  benefits  which  He  so  richly  sheds  forth.  It  is  our  own  mora 
obliquity  and  perverseness  which  obstruct  our  reception  of  peace  and 
joy.  Simple,  but  beautiful  and  rich  in  truth,  is  the  declaration  of 
the  Psalmist,  "The  Lokd  is  good."  Not  only  is  He  distinguished 
by  perfect  moral  rectitude ;  but  He  is  pre-eminently  bountiful.  It  is 
not  a  constrained  and  reluctant  act,  on  His  part,  to  give  forth  happi- 
ness to  His  creatures ;  but  He  delights  to  impart  to  them  the  bless- 
ings which  are  suited  to  their  nature  and  adequate  to  their  wants. 

2.  But  in  the  case  of  man  the  benignity  of  God  assumes  a 
peculiar  aspect.  Hii)  goodness  has  adapted  itself,  through  the 
provisions  of  redemption,  to  that  state  of  guilt  andJpoUution  in 
which  we  are  found ;  and  thus  the  Psalmist  adds,  "  'HiBTmercy  is  ever- 
lasting." His  love  stoops  to  invite  us,  notwithstanding  our  past 
transgressions,  to  return  unto  Him ;  and  when  we  do  return  through 
Christ,  it  hastens  to  welcome  and  embrace  us.  And  that  mercy  eon^ 
tinues  Jrom  age  to  age.  The  condescending  grace  which  received 
sinners  in  the  pabt, — which  released  them  from  their  bondage,  and 
dispelled  their  fears  and  forebodings, — waits  to  receive  us.  The 
mercy  which  cheered  the  fainting  spirit,  and  upheld  the  weak,  is  at 
hand  to  succour  and  comfort  us.  The  mercy  which  pardoned  even 
David,  after  crimes  that,  in  one  view,  darkened  all  the  remainder  of 
his  history, — the  mercy  which  restored  Peter  after  he  had  denied  his 
Lord  and  Master, — waits  to  heal  every  penitent  backslider. 

3.  The  character  of  God  is  distinguished  by  unfailing  truth  and 
fidelity.   "For  the  Lobd  is  good ;  His  mercy  is  everlasting ;  and  His 

truth  endureth  to  all  generations."  All  ^\a  premises  are  sure  and 
certain ;  and  He  is  ever  ready  to  fulfil  them  to  those  who  plead  them 
in  faith  through  the  Atonement.  Nor  do  t)iose  promises  which 
speak  of  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  the  benign- 
ant care  of  God  over  His  people,  belong  only  to  particular  ages. 
They  descend  from  generation  to  generation :  they  remain,  the  un- 
failing ground  of  hope  and  comfort  to  the  devout  in  every  period  of 
the  world's  history. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  our  peculiar  circumstances,  if  we  are 
indeed  the  sincere  and  earnest  worshippers  of  God,  the  attributes  of 
His  character  are  calculated  to  shed  over  our  spirits  a  cheering  and 
consolatory  influence.  We  have  not  merely  to  reflect  on  His  un- 
sullied glory.  His  absolute  perfection,  and  His  universal  government : 
we  have  to  contemplate  also  His  diffusive  goodness.  His  condescend- 
ing mercy,  and  His  unwavering  faithfulness.  We  may  come  to  Him 
with  confidence,  not  only  as  being  ahle  to  supply  all  our  wants,  but 
as  delighting  to  do  us  good,  and  as  having  given  to  us  explicit 
promises  and  engagements,  so  that  we  have  a  claim  on  His  fidelity, 
as  well  as  an  appeal  to  His  mercy  and  love.  But,  that  we  may  thus 
come  with  confidence  to  His  throne,  we  must  be  willing  to  be  indeed 
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^  His  people :  *'  we  must  turn  awaj  from  sin  in  all  its  forms,  confess 
to  Him  our  past  wanderings,  and  bow  without  reserve  to  all  Hii 
reqmrements.  ''God  is  not  mocked : ''  it  is  not  an  empty  and  ex- 
ternal homage  which  can  attract  His  notice,  but  the  sincere  and 
ferrent  worship  of  the  heart,  and  that  worship  offered  nnder  the 
gr^sious  drawings,  or  the  indwelling  power,  of  the  Holj  Ghost. 
How  impressively  did  our  Lord  affirm  this  truth,  in  His  oonvers^ttion 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  "  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when 
the  tme  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  trath : 
ibr  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.  God  is  a  Spirit :  and 
they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

But  with  what  earnestness  should  toe  re-echo  the  invitation  of  the 
Psalmist  to  '*  all  the  earth,"  to  join  in  the  praises  of  Jehovah,  and  to 
bow  before  Him  not  only  with  lowly  reverence  but  with  sacred  joy ! 
Experiencing  ourselves  the  calm  and  elevating  pleasures  of  His  ser- 
vice, and  the  rich  spiritual  blessings  which,  as  the  covenant-God  of 
His  Church,  He  imparts  to  all  who  wait  upon  Him,  let  us  fervently 
pray  that  His  worship  may  soon  be  established  in  every  land,  and 
tiiat  the  light  of  the  holy  Sabbath  may  dawn  upon  every  part  of 
this  earth,  to  relieve  its  worn  and  weary  inhabitants,  and  to  invite 
them  to  special  communion  with  their  Maker.    We  are  living  when 
the  gradous  purposes  of  God  towards  mankind  are  fully  unfolded, 
and  when  all  men  are  welcomed  to  come  into  His  Church,  by  peni- 
tently embracing,  and  openly  confessing,  the  Lord  Jesus.     The 
thought  that  multitudes  around  us  stand  aloof  from  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  and  that  there  are  yet  millions  of  our  race  to  whom  the 
scheme  of  mercy  has  never  been  made  known,  whose  deep  gloom  has 
never  been  relieved  by  the  light  of  salvation,  and  whose  sorrows 
have  never  been  alleviated  by  that  Name  which  is  the  ground  of  our 
comfort  and  hope,  should  fill  us  with  solicitude,  and  arouse  us  to 
eimest  effort.    In  the  mid?t  of  our  sacred  pleasures,  we  should  feel 
that  onr  happiness  is  incomplete,  until  these  are  brought  to  unite 
with  us  in  the  adoration  of  our  Father  and  our  God,  and  the  whole 
earth  resounds  with  the  praises  of  Him  who  has  redeemed  us  by  His 
Incarnate  Son.  H.  W.  W. 


THE  mSTOBY  OF  THE  JEWS,  AS  GIVEN  IN  THE 
TALMUD.* 

Surcs  the  publication  of  M.  Deutsch's  article  in  the  ''Quarterly 
Review/'  many  authors  have  attempted  to  sail  on  the  "  sea  of  the 
TUmud,"  (n^  *T*)73^nTT)  as  the  doctors  of  the  law  very  aptly  call  it. 

•  Ettai  sur  VHUtoire  et  la  Geograpkie  de  la  'Palestine ^  cCapres  Us  Talmuds  et  ies 
avtrfs  Sources  Salbimqves,  Tar  L  Derenlourff,  Premiere  Partie :  Eisioire  de  la 
FaMiae  drpuis  Cyrus  jusquh  Adrien.    Paris :  Franck. 

TOL.  XT. — Fimi   SSBISS.  I 
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M.  Deronbourg'B  excellent  Tolumc,  however,  had  in  point  of  time  the 
priority  over  the  English  essay,  and  to  it  we  would  direct,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  the  notice  of  onr  readers.  The  French  Academie  des 
InscripiUms  el  Belles  Lettres  proposed,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1865,  a 
prize  for  the  best  disquisition  on  the  history  and  geography  of  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  Talmndic  writings ;  and  M.  Derenbonrg,  well 
known  as  one  of  the  greatest  Hebrew  scholars  of  the  day,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Jewish  persuasion,  immediately  entered  the  lists.  But  he 
soon  found  that,  in  order  to'discuss  the  subject  with  anything  like  com- 
pletoiess,  he  must  exceed  the  limits  both  of  time  and  space  allowed  to 
the  candidates ;  instead  of  one  year,  two  would  be  barely  sufficient  for 
the  studies  connected  with  the  exhaustless  topic ;  instead  of  a  few  hun- 
dred pages,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  write  several  thick  volumes. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  work  now  under  consideration,  although  suggested 
by  the  programme  of  the  Academie,  has  been  composed  without  any 
view  to  the  prize,  and  includes  only  part  of  the  subject ;  viz.,  the  hbtory 
of  Palestine  from  the  age  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Adrian.  The  geogi*aphi- 
cal  questions  will  be  discussed  by  themselves. 

It  had  long  been  felt  that  the  annals  of  the  Jews  required  to  be 
entirely  re- written,  and  that  the  rigorous  system  of  criticism  applied  to 
the  history  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  should  be  brought  to  bear,  like- 
wise, upon  the  political  life  of  God's  chosen  people.  Would  any  serious 
critic  think  of  accepting  on  such  matters  the  evidence  of  Josephus, 
whose  sympathies  were  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  oppressors  of  bis 
country,  and  who  both  insulted  and  calumniated  the  heroic  defenders 
of  Jerusalem  P  We  must  turn,  then,  to  the  Talmud,  and  to  the  other 
BAbbinical  writings ;  but  if  even  the  identification  of  localities  men- 
tioned in  those  works  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  how  shall  we  hope 
to  construct  anything  like  an  historical  narrative  from  books  where  all 
the  facts  mentioned  are  scattered,  almost  at  random,  amongst  topics  of 
an  altogether  different  nature  P  Not  only,  as  M.  Derenbourg  observes, 
does  history  in  general  occupy  a  very  insignificant  place  in  the  Tal- 
mudic  treatises,  but  even  the  special  history  of  the  Jews  hardly  receives 
any  notice  at  all.  Whilst  the  most  minute  points  of  casuistij  are 
seriously  weighed  and  analysed,  both  past  and  contemporary  events  are 
nearly  always  neglected.  If  we  except  the  few  pages  of  the  Seder  Olam 
rahba  and  of  the  MegUlat  Tdanit,  which  supply  a  small  number  of 
dates  and  some  complicated  genealogies,  all  these  thick  folios  contain 
only  vague  recollections  of  the  events  which  occupied  the  long  period 
beginning  with  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  captivity,  and  ending 
with  the  terrible  victory  gained  by  Adrian  over  Barcochab.* 

Such  being  the  case,  we  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  mass  of  inform- 
ation which  M.  Derenbourg  has  collected  together,  and  admiring  the 
patience  with  which  that  information  has  been  worked  out  of  sources 
where  it  lies  buried  under  a  heap  of  extraneous,  and,  for  us,  uninterest- 
ing, matter.  If,  moreover,  the  only  trouble  consisted  in  penieing  ten  or 
twelve  dreary  folios  with  the  view  of  extracting  from  them  as  many 


•  Dert'ubourg,  pp.  2,  3. 
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facts,*  that  would  b«  comparatively  nothing.  The  provoking  part  of 
the  Libour  is  that  yoa  are  often  left  to  gnese  the  truth  amidst  the  veil 
of  fiction  which  the  imagination  of  commentators  has  flang  around  it. 
The  plain  statement  of  real  incidents  was  not  enough  for  the  edification 
or  the  amusement  of  Jewish  readers ;  everything  was  painted  in  glow- 
ing colours  and  on  gigantic  proportions ;  and  in  course  of  time  the 
nuff(Z  Judaica  which  the  Babbinical  books  contain  became  a  kind  of 
by-word  or  proverb.  Jerusalem,  says  Babbi  Samuel,  consisted  of 
twenty-four  cities;  in  each  city  were  twenty- four  districts;  in  each 
district  twenty -four  markets;  in  each  market  twenty- four  streets; 
in  each  street  twenty- four  yards,  &c.  In  the  town  of  Bettar  the 
inhabitants  of  one  district  were  enjoying  dances  and  pleasures  of 
every  kind,  whilst  those  of  another  quarter  were  being  put  to  the  sword 
by  the  enemy.  The  blood  flowed  in  torrents  over  a  distance  of  four 
miles,  or  of  forty,  as  some  authorities  gravely  affirm.f 

M.  Derenbourg  thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  Josephus  is  a  good  guide 
whenever  his  ambition  or  his  vanity  has  not  warped  his  judgment.  In 
the  first  place,  he  relates  facts  which,  were  it  not  for  his  evidence,  we 
should  know  absolutely  nothing  about :  further,  he  sometimes  sheds  a 
iresh  and  unexpected  light  upon  the  vague  indications  given  to  us  by 
other  sources,  and  he  renders  them  more  intelligible :  finally,  he  com* 
pletes  the  information  contained  in  the  Onomasiicon  of  Eusebius  and 
of  Jerome ;  a  work  which,  as  all  the  students  of  Scripture  are  aware, 
supplies  only  a  list  of  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  connected  with  the  history  of  Juda- 
ism, is  the  origin  of  the  two  sects  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees.  It 
forms  the  subject  of  some  valuable  remarks  in  M.  Derenbourg's  volume. 
Under  the  thirty  years'  government  and  pontificate  of  John  Hyrcanus,:); 
a  period  of  calm  and  prosperity  once  more  seemed  to  have  begun  for 
the  people  of  God ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  pious  and  learned  men 
of  the  nation  had  observed  what  evils  residted  from  any  communica- 
tion with  the  heathen ;  and,  earnestly  wishing  to  destroy  for  ever  the 
monster  of  polytheism,  they  resolved  upon  introducing  the  most 
stringent  measures.  The  chasm  which  separated  the  heathen  from  the 
Jews  must  be  widened;  the  hedge  which  enclosed  the  chosen  nation 
must  be  made  thicker.  A  sentence  of  uncleanness  was  pronounced 
against  the  very  soil  of  idolatrous  nations,  and  against  all  glass  vessels. 
By  the  former  of  these  clauses  emigrations  out  of  the  Holy  Land  were 
stopped,  whilst  the  latter  prevented  acts  of  hospitality  from  being 
exercised  between  Jews  and  Gretka.  The  word  ayn^ta,  in  Hebrew 
ferigchdnU,  was  then  introduced ;  and  whilst  it  was  used  as  a  stigma 
of  reprobation  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles,  who  thought  that  the  want  of 
sociability  of  the  Jews  was  a  sufficient  motive  to  wage  war  against 
^em^  it  stood  as  a  lasting  caution  to  those  lukewarm  Israelites  who 
might  feci  inclined  to  make  a  compromise  between  the  doctrines 
of  their  fathers  and  the  allurements   of  Hellenic  civilization.     The 

*  The  Babjlonian  Talmad  alone,  in  the  Venice  edition,  1520-28,  formB  twelve 
Tolamei. 
t  Derenbourg,  p.  11.  %  Hyrcaiius  died  B,c.  107. 
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periscTiout,  according  to  its  original  meaning,  implied  neither  an  abso- 
lute forsaking  of  the  world,  nor  a  complete  casting  away  of  secular 
interests :  it  indicated  simply  the  firm  resolution  of  cutting  off  all  com- 
munication with  Gentile  nations,  and  of  living  in  a  distinctly  Jewish 
medium,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression."^ 

These  severe  restrictions  could  not  suit  the  policy  or  the  tastes  of 
the  Asmonsdan  princes.  In  the  first  place,  the  relations  they  carried  on 
with  foreign  governments  prevented  them  from  being  too  exclusive ;  in 
the  second,  the  considerable  fortune  they  had  made  during  the  last 
wars  rendered  the  exaggerations  of  the  perisehout  insupportable  to 
them.  Thus  it  happened  that  for  men  of  an  accommodating  disposi- 
tion the  exact  and  conscientious  keeping  of  the  law,  such  as  the  old 
traditions  had  defined  it,  appeared  quite  sufficient ;  nor  could  they  aee 
aught  that  was  contrary  to  the  discharge  of  their  religious  duties,  in 
any  amount  of  satisfaction  g^ven  to  their  worldly  tastes.  This  mode- 
rate virtue,  which  sought  to  temper  the  too  great  austerity  of  the 
jperischovt,  received  the  name  of  aedahih,  {diKouyavprf,  "justice/')  and  the 
numerous  persons  who  adopted  it,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  priesthood, 
were  the  more  inclined  to  assume  as  their  watchword  the  substantiTe 
sedahah,  because  Simeon,  the  last  part  of  whose  name  waa  surrounded 
with  universal  veneration,  had  been  designated  as  ha^'SadiJt,  "  the  just." 
We  see  here  at  once  the  origin  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees; 
these  two  words  originally  represented  nothing  more  than  tendencies 
or  habits  of  mind :  and  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  rule  of  John 
Hjrcanus  that  they  were  applied  to  two  factions,  whose  continual  inter- 
course with  one  another  was  soon  to  end  in  bitter  discord. 

After  having  described  from  Josephus  and  from  the  Talmudic  writings 
the  commencement  of  the  outbreak  between  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Sadducees,  M.  Derenbourg  reviews  the  principal  courts  of  law  or 
tribunals  which  existed  in  Palestine  during  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus.  It 
is  not  easy  to  find  out  how  these  various  assemblies  were  originally 
composed,  and  what  modifications  they  received  in  course  of  time,  aa  to 
their  duties  and  the  number  of  judges  appointed  to  sit  in  them ;  the 
Bomans  took  care  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrin  as  much  aa 
possible  ,*  and  it  was  on  theological  points  of  controversy,  not  on  ques- 
tions of  a  political  character,  that  they  were  called  upon  to  decide. 

The  Essenes  are,  of  course,  mentioned  by  Josephus  with  as  much 
detail  as  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees;  but  the  estimate  he 
gives  of  them  is  not  more  accurate  than  that  which  he  supplies  on  the 
two  great  parties  which  divided  the  Jewish  nation.  If  we  were  to 
accept  his  evidence,  we  must  regard  the  Essenes  as  a  sect  of  philoso- 
phers who,  whilst  believing  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  did  not 
admit  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  they  also  acknowledged  the  abso- 
lute influence  of  the  Divine  decrees,  but  did  not  recognise  as  a  counter- 
acting principle  the  freedom  of  man's  will.  Thus,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  historian,  the  Essenes  occupied  a  kind  of  intermediate 
position  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees.  M.  Derenbourg 
shows  how  truth  is  here  sacrificed  to  that  passion  for  regularity  which 


DerenbouTip,  pp.  76,  77. 
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prendls  througbout  tlie  writings  of  Josepbua.  The  Esaenes  n^ver 
troubled  tbemselres  to  establisb  a  system  on  tbe  respective  destinies  of 
the  body  and  tbe  sonl ;  still  less  did  tbej  endeavour  to  reconcile  Divine 
prescience  with  tbe  freedom  of  man's  actions.  Tbeir  only  aim  was  to 
sh^e  every  moment  of  tbeir  life  in  accordance  with  tbe  bcavy  require- 
ments of  a  severe  law ;  tbey  framed  into  positive  statutes  tbe  prescript 
tions  of  piety  wbicb  tbe  Pbarisees  observed.  But,  as  H.  Derenbonrg 
Texy  aptly  remarks,  buman  nature  cannot  endore  tbat  sad  regularity 
where  all  tbe  emotions  of  life  are  transformed  into  tbe  oaciUations  of  a 
pendulum.  Joy  and  sorrow  are  for  all  of  us  indispensable  sources  of 
excitement ;  and  if  we  have  shut  out,  or  endeavoured  to  shut  out,  these 
dements  by  giving  up  tbe  endearments  of  family  affections,  and  even 
tiie  ennobling  pleasure  of  doing  good,  tbe  crushed  feelings  manifest 
tbemselTes  under  another  form,  and  creep  in,  dressed  in  a  religious 
garments  Thus  we  must  account  for  the  ecstatic  and  contemplative 
babits  of  the  Essenes.  Hence  tbeir  knowledge  of  tbe  nature,  hierarchy, 
and  names  of  the  angels ;  with  respect  to  whom  they  held  doctrines 
which  were  communicated  only  to  a  small  number  of  adepts.  The 
Ssaenes  were,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  mystics  of  Judaism ;  and,  like  most 
mjrstics,  tbey  set  veiy  little  value  on  intellectual  knowledge  as  a  means 
of  arriving  at  tbe  truth.  Contemplation,  for  them,  was  the  gate 
through  wbicb  tbe  elect  should  p^ietrate,  and  obtain  access  to  the 
throne  of  the  supreme  Crod. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  short  article,  to  touch  upon  the 
various  topics  discussed  by  M.  Derenbourg,  and  we  can  only  allude  to  a 
few  as  we  go  on.  The  twenty-third  chapter,  we  may  remark,  is  devoted 
to  a  minute  and  interesting  account  of  the  two  celebrated  Babbis, 
IsmaSl  and  Akiba.  The  early  life  of  the  former  has  been  made  the 
theme  of  so  many  legends  that  we  find  some  difficulty  in  determining 
what  facts  are  authentic,  and  what  are  not.  He  descended  from  a 
pontifical  family,  and  he  developed  the  teaching  of  his  iUustrious  pre- 
decessor Babbi  Hillel;  inteipreting  the  Scriptures  according  to  the 
Sadducean  point  of  view,  and  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  natural 
meaning  of  tbe  text.  Akiba,  says  M.  Derenbourg,  was  the  most  £eiitb- 
fnl  representative  of  Pharisaism  during  the  period  which  followed  tbe 
destruction  of  the  temple ;  no  one  ever  drew  around  himself  a  greater 
number  of  disciples;  no  one  contributed  more  towards  tbe  diffusion  of 
Babbinical  science :  for,  however  exaggerated  may  be  the  statements 
given  by  tbe  Talmudic  writings,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  as  a  fact,  that 
most  of  the  doctors  who  shed  so  much  lustre  upon  the  generation 
which  followed  the  reign  of  Adrian  belonged  to  Akiba's  school.  Like 
JSxn,  he  has  been  compared  to  Moses,  and  called  the  Restorer  of  the 
Law. 

Among  the  facts  which  show  most  forcibly  the  small  amoxmt  of 
trust  that  can  be  given  to  even  tbe  best  authorities,  is  one  connected  with 
the  attempt  made  by  tbe  Jews  at  Gyrene,  at  Alexandria,  and  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tbe  Emperor  Trajan.  Fearing  lest 
Palestine  should  join  in  the  movement,  this  prince  bad  appointed  to 
the  government  of  that  province  Lusius  Quietus,  a  man  of  energy,  and 
whose  repatation  inspired  so  much  terror  that  the  whole  war  carried 
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on  hj  the  Jews  against  Trajan  was  subsequently  called  "  the  war  of 
Quietus"  (po'lenos  schel  Quietus),  Frcm  this  fact  some  have  been  led 
to  aonclude  that  the  rebellion  extended  to  the  Holj  Land.  Lusias 
Quietas,  they  say,  not  only  had  to  take  preventive  measures,  but  ho 
was  also  obliged  to  repress  a  formidable  rising  of  the  people.  How- 
ever, neither  Dion  Cassius  nor  Eusebius  make  the  slightest  allusion  to 
such  an  event ;  the  Rabbinical  authors  do  not  mention  it,  and  epi- 
graphic  evidence  is  equally  silent.  Now,  would  it  not  be  astonishing 
that  Dion  Cassius,  who  relates  the  insurrectional  attempts  of  the  Jews 
at  Gyrene,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  should  have  given  no 
notice  whatever  of  a  rising  in  Palestine,  if  such  a  rising  had  taken 
place  P 

In  like  manner,  the  expression,  the  day  of  Trajan,  inscribed  in  the 
chronicle  of  the  fasti,  has  suggested  the  strange  idea  that  during  the 
last  days  of  Trajan's  reign,  the  Jews  had  gained  over  the  Romans  a 
brilliant  victory.  It  is  true  that  the  higtorians  who,  as  I  have  abeady 
said,  make  no  allusion  to  the  war,  must  a  forti<yri  be  quite  silent  on  the 
victory ;  but  some  German  critics  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
the  apocryphal  Book  of  Judith  was  written  for  the  express  purpose  0/ 
filling  up  the  vacuum  left  by  ordinary  annalists,  and  that  it  contains, 
in  fact,  the  whole  account  of  the  rebellion.  Judith  represents  the  Jews, 
Nebuchadnezzar  stands  for  Trajan,  and  Holofemes  is  none  other  than 
Quietus.  The  entire  book,  in  fact,  is  simply  a  megilla  written  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  the  recollection  of  the  happy  triumph  obtained 
by  the  Jewish  nation  over  the  new  Haman !  Such  are  the  fancies 
which  some  savants  indulge  in ;  only  to  name  them  is  to  refute  them ; 
and,  as  M.  Derenbourg  observes,  it  is  useless  trying  to  extract  any 
historical  data  from  works  of  fiction  like  Judith,  Tobit,  Baruch,  and 
Enoch.  They  are  novels  composed  to  prove  a  certain  case,  and  they 
are  nothing  else. 

Time  will  not  allow  of  my  cai'ryiog  on  these  remarks  any  further. 
M.  Derenbourg's  account  of  our  Lord's  trial  and  death  is  another  por- 
tion of  his  learned  book  to  which  I  would  fain  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Biblical  student,  as  also  to  the  vexy  interesting  appendix  of  notes 
which  terminates  the  volume. 

QUSTAYE  MaSSON. 


LUTHER  AND  HIS  WORK. 

Heroism,  of  the  genuine  type,  commands  the  admiration  of  every 
honest  and  generous  mind.  In  Martin  Luther  is  presented  an  instance 
of  the  highest  order.  His  war  with  the  corruptions  and  usurpations 
of  the  Papacy  was  the  result  of  conviction  and  experience,  for  the 
Gospel  had  been  made  "  the  power  of  God"  to  his  own  "  salvation." 
To  the  maintenance  and  advocacy  of  a  sound  and  scriptural  faith  he 
consecrated  his  energies  and  his  life;  and  he  was  prepared  to 
expend  the  one,  and  to  sacrifice  the  other.  In  the  time  of  his  great- 
est danger,  his  life  was  regarded  of  little  or  no  importance  by  himself. 
His  motive  was  pure,  and  his  object  was  simple.  He  allied  himself 
to  the  truth  of  God,  and  with  its  interests  he  was  willing  to  stand  or 
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fklL  If  he  perished  in  the  conflict,  he  was  assured  in  his  own  mind 
the*  word"  wonld  not  perish,  but  would  find  champions  who  would 
espouse  its  cause,  and  prosecute  the  fight  to  greater  issues.  He  was 
eourageons  and  resolute ;  but  this  condition  of  mind  sprung  from  the 
confidence  which  his  self-renunciation  inspired.  This  led  him  to 
throw  his  energies  into  the  straggle,  and  to  speak  in  language  strong 
and  decided.  The  nature  of  the  enterprise  demanded  the  vigorous  use 
of  the  moat  effective  weapons  he  could  employ.  His  arguments  were 
bold  and  startling,  and  his  style  was  unsparing  and  trenchant. 

For  two  hundred  years  the  Papacy,  by  intrigue  and  violence,  had 
siloiced  the  voice,  and  crushed  out  the  efforts,  of  those  who  had  ventured 
to  seek  the  removal  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses,  while  they  desired  to 
preserve  the  order  and  authority  of  the  Church  entire.  A  few  had 
aimed  to  lop  off  some  of  the  more  unsightly  branches  from  the  huge 
tree  of  corruption ;  but  it  flourished  in  spite  of  their  efforts.  Leo  X. 
had  pompously  celebrated  his  Lateran  triumph  over  all  opposers.  But 
now  appeared  the  man  who  concentrated  in  himself  the  aspirations  of 
the  past,  and  who  comprehended,  as  none  of  his  predecessors  had  done, 
the  depths  of  iniquity  to  which  the  Papacy  had  sunk.  The  remedy 
gradually  and  dearly  rose  before  his  astonished  vision ;  and  he  trembled 
at  the  magnitude  and  daring  of  the  undertaking  to  which  he  became 
committed.  He  deliberately  accepted,  however,  the  mission  to  which 
Providence  had  called  him ;  and  with  an  arm  of  power  he  laid  the  axe 
to  the  root  of  the  tree.  Some  persons  profess  to  be  scandalized  at  his 
violence ;  but  a  milder  tone  would  have  been  contemned  by  his  antago- 
nists ;  would  have  failed  to  wake  the  interest  of  the  nations ;  would 
have  proved  utterly  futile.  Had  he  only  displayed  a  timid,  calculating 
pradence,  he  would  have  been  destroyed  in  his  attempt,  or  have  been 
compelled  to  save  his  life  by  an  ignominious  recantation.  A  close  view 
of  the  man  and  his  work,  convinces  us  of  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
which  on  great  occasions  he  displayed,  and  with  which  his  usual  vehe- 
mence was  not  unfrequently  tempered.  The  task  to  be  accomplished 
imperatively  required  an  Elijah ;  and,  in  the  order  of  Gk)d's  providence, 
there  appeared  in  the  garb  of  the  monk  of  Wittenberg  the  man  fitted 
to  perform  it. 

Luther  was  the  central  figure  in  the  great  drama  of  theBeformation. 
Mekncthon  was  the  scholar  of  the  undertaking ;  but  was  altogether 
unequal  to  the  necessary  work  of  aggression.  Such  spirits  as  his,  when 
unallied  to  bolder  natures,  sigh  in  secret  over  the  abominations  of  their 
time ;  but  are  destitute  of  the  courage  and  vigour  requisite  to  sweep 
them  away.  Calvin  was  Luther's  superior  in  depth  and  clearness  of 
thought,  in  theological  attainment,  and  in  legislative  skill.  He  was 
tlie  theologian  of  the  Reformation.  But  his  work  was  subordinate  to 
tkat  of  the  grand  German.  And  the  chivalric  Zwingli,  his  equal  in 
time,  acted  his  noble  part  on  a  more  limited  theatre,  and  in  a  much 
ihorter  period.  The  united  tyrannies  of  the  world  had  to  be  assailed  ; 
ud  the  mighty  Teuton  was  the  man  of  Divine  appointment.  His  life 
and  work  were  highly  dramatic,  but,  without  the  slightest  intention  on 
his  part.  Notwithstanding  the  raging  of  his  potent  enemies,  and  the 
counsels  of  his  timorous  friends,  he  wont  forward  in  the  great  mission 
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with  which  he  had  been  intrusted.  Mitred  priests,  crowned  soyereignB, 
and  mailed  princes  had  to  be  attacked  and  orerthrown.  A  battle>field  of 
iQustrious  warriors  had  to  be  entered  bj  this  almost  single-handed 
champion,  whose  weapon  was  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  and  whose 
strength  was  his  confidence  that  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  he  would 
deatroj  them. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  Reformation,  especially  in  our  own  conntry, 
transmitted  the  elements  of  conflict  to  after  ages.  Its  principles  are 
feebly  held  by  many  who  have  been  nartored  in  the  bosom  of  its 
churches ;  while  others,  who  are  under  similar  obligations,  denounce  it 
as  an  evil,  and  sigh  for  the  restoration  of  priestly  authority,  and  enforced 
Church  uniformity..  Accepting  the  essential  principles  of  the  Papacy, 
they  ardently  desire  a  return  to  Rome,  as  their  only  place  of  permanent 
repose.  The  unquestioning  subjection  of  conscience  to  ecclesisBtical 
rule  is  a  primary  object  with  them.  If  they  at  all  hesitate  to  cast 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  it  is  only  that  they  may  the  more 
freely  exercise  their  own  priestly  sway.  Union  with  Bome,  by  the 
surrender  of  all  that  made  the  Reformation  valuable,  is  the  goal  of 
their  insidious  and  reactionary  efforts.  They  are  ill  at  ease  in  a  Ohurch 
that  is  based  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  right  of 
every  man  to  consult  it  for  himself.  The  enslavement  of  the  consciences 
of  the  people,  and  the  investment  of  themselves  with  the  sole  authority 
to  dispense  and  interpret  the  Word  of  Life,  are  their  cherished  aims. 
The  Scriptures  are  dethroned,  and  the  people  are  instructed  in  human 
inventions,  and  not  in  "  the  glorious  Qospel  of  the  blessed  Qod." 
Perverted  ceremonies  are  proclaimed  to  be  the  channels  of  grace 
and  salvation,  and  not  the  "  truth  "  which  the  Saviour  prayed  might 
be  made  the  instrument  of  His  people's  sanctification.  A  human 
priesthood  and  carnal  ordinances  are  placed  between  the  soul  of  the 
indiridual  and  its  only  Saviour.  Qod  is  made  to  recede,  and  is  lost 
behind  multiplied  sensuous  forms;  and  the  priest  becomes  the  one 
prominent  object  before  the  eyes  of  the  deluded  worshipper.  Essential 
Popery  is  offered  in  the  jdace  of  evangelical  Christianity.  The 
battle  of  the  Reformation,  in  fact,  is  a  recurring  one.  It  is  well«  there- 
fore, to  keep  its  great  lights  before  us ;  and  to  review  the  conflict  by 
which  our  liberties  were  achieved,  the  corruptions  and  assumptions  of 
a  depraved  hierarchy  were  exposed  and  rejected,  and  its  power  broken. 
Our  obligations  to  those  noble-minded  men  are  incalculable ;  and  to 
allow  their  character  to  be  defamed,  or  their  memories  to  slumber, 
would  be  a  reflection  upon  us  as  Protestant  Christians.  We  propose  to 
review  once  more  the  career,  conflicts,  and  victories  of  the  man  who 
dared  to  attack  the  gigantic  power  which  had  been  consolidated  by  a 
thousand  years  of  usurpation  and  intrigue,  tyranny  and  violence. 

Early  associations  generally  determine  character  and  the  work  of 
future  life.  The  childhood  and  youth  of  distinguished  men  form  a 
period  of  their  history  to  be  carefully  noted.  It  is  interesting  to  trace 
the  sowing  of  the  seeds  which  are  destined  to  yield  so  fruitful  a  harvest 
The  early  days  of  Luther  are  well  known,  and  need  not  be  here  par- 
ticularly described.  It  is  important  rather  to  observe  how  the  severity 
of  paternal  rule,  the  deeply  religious  tone  of  home-influence,  the 
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fimOj  association  with  men  of  letters,  and  the  hardships  of  his  earlier 
school-days,  tended  to  produce  the  ahject  subjection  to  rale,  the  con- 
closire  choice  of  a  religions  life,  the  ardent  pursuit  of  learning ;  and, 
ultimately,  the  amazing  independence  and  self-reliance  which  marked 
the  gradnal  derelopment  of  his  character,  and  plajed  so  great  a  part 
in  his  memorable  work.    The  various  features  prominently  appear  in 
the  different  circumstances  and  periods  through  which  he  passed.    He 
largely  inherited  the  strength  of  will,  force  of  character,  robust  intelli- 
gence, and  godly  disposition  which  respectiTely  characterized  his  parents. 
His  fiither  was  stem,  resolute,  and  possessed  of  considerable  mental 
power ;  and  his  mother  was  remarkable  for  "  her  fear  of  Ck)d,  and  her 
spmt  of  prayer."    Her  neighbours  regarded  her  as  a  pattern  of  excel- 
lence and  order.    Compelled  by  poverty,  they  moved  from  Eisenach, 
in  Upper  Saxony,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  Eisleben,  where  their 
son  Martin  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  November,  1483.    The  valley  of 
Hansfeld  afterwards  became  their  home,  where  through  many  difficulties 
they  struggled  into  circumstances  of  comparative  comfort.    The  evident 
ei^Mudty  and  desire  lor  knowledge  on  the  part  of  young  Martin  pro- 
duced the  most  lively  hopes  in  the  mind  of  his  father,  that  he  would 
eertainly  become  a  man  of  eminence.    The  school  of  the  Franciscans 
at  Magdeburg  was  the  one  where  his  education  properly  commenced, 
where  a  new  order  of  thought  was  infused  into  his  mind  by  the 
oilightened  teachings  of  Andreas  Proles,  the  provincial  of  the  order 
of  AugusUnians,  who  was  then  urging  the  necessity  for  reform  in  reli- 
gion.    Martin's  idea  of  religion  had  hitherto  been  that  of  fear.    It  was 
BOW  presented  in  a  milder  aspect ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  '*  these 
diaoourses  sowed  in  the  mind  of  the  youth  the  seeds  of  those  ideas  that 
afterwards  there  unfolded  and  came  to  maturity."    The  difficulty  of 
maintaining  him  at  Magdeburg  induced  his  father  to  send  him  to  a 
edebrated  school  at  Eisenach,  where  it  was  hoped  his  "  many  relations  " 
would  render  him  assistance.    But,  either  indifferent  to  the  interests  of 
the  young  scholar,  or  too  poor  to  befriend  him,  he  was  left  by  them  to 
his  own  precarious  resources.    Here  the  force  of  hunger  brought  into 
requisition  his  fine  voice  and  musical  talent ;  and  he  sung  in  the  streets 
of  Riaenach  for  a  morsel  of  bread.    Here,  too,  the  kind-hearted  Ursula 
Gotta  pitied  the  starving  boy,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  her  generous 
husband,  Conrad,  for  four  years  gave  him  protection  and  a  home  under 
her  hospitable  roof.    His  yoimg  heart  had  been  well-nigh  crushed  by 
the  difficulties  and  humiliations  he  had  had  to  encounter ;  but,  under  the 
genial  influence  of  this  excellent  woman,  he  soon  regained  his  natural 
buoyancy,  and  was  preserved  from  sinking  into  that  morbid  condition 
which  would  have  made  him  a  gloomy  ascetic  for  life.    Believed  from 
his  paralyzing  poverty,  he  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge ;  and  his  rapid  advancement  in  various  branches  of  study 
•con  made  him  a  favourite  with  his  master  Trebonius. 

Ue  choice  of  a  profession  now  became  necessary ;  and  his  fiEither 
decided  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  law, — the  greatest 
opportunities  of  advancement  presenting  themselves  in  that  direction. 
The  means  of  the  family  had  increased ;  and  accordingly,  in  1501,  he 
was  entered  a  student  at  Erfurt,  which  was  then  the  most  distinguished 
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imiTersity  in  Germany.  His  vigorous  and  ardent  mind  found  ecope 
in  the  enlarged  course  of  reading  and  study  which  now  opened  before 
him.  He  applied  himself  to  master  the  intricacies  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy ;  and  cultirated  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of 
antiquity  as  displayed  in  the  writings  of  such  authors  as  Yirgil  and 
Cicero.  His  study  of  the  "  schoolmen  "  revealed  to  him  their  hollow- 
ness ;  and  trained  his  mind  to  a  skill  in  dialectics,  which  he  afterwards 
employed  with  great  effect  in  his  contests  with  his  opponents.  The 
university  library  was  the  scene  of  his  recreation.  While  turning 
over  the  long-neglected  volumes,  he  opened  a  Book,  and  read  the  title 
with  amazement.  It  was  the  Bible, — a  Book  of  whose  existence  he 
had  been  ignorant  until  that  hour.  He  had  supposed  that  the 
Word  of  God  consisted  of  the  portion  which  had  been  selected 
for  reading  in  the  churches ;  but  now  he  discovered  that  it  contained 
many  chapters  and  books  of  which  he  had  heard  nothiog.  He  read 
with  avidity  and  strong  emotion,  and  exclaimed,  "  O  God,  could  I  have 
one  of  these  Books,  I  would  ask  no  other  earthly  treasure ! "  The  strain 
upon  his  energies  during  two  years  of  intense  application  was  greater 
than  he  could  sustain,  and  a  dangerous  illness  ensued,  which  brought  him 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  He  feared  his  bright  prospects  were  about 
to  be  suddenly  closed ;  and  the  light  he  had  received  from  the  newly- 
found  Bible  gave  occasion  to  much  serious  thought.  He  had  already 
commanded  the  attention  of  his  university  as  a  man  of  promise  and  of 
future  action.  An  aged  priest,  who  had  closely  observed  him,  sought 
to  cheer  him  by  the  prophet  •like  announcement,  "  You  will  not  die  of 
this  illness.    God  has  a  great  destiny  in  store  for  you." 

His  spirit  was  greatly  chastened  by  this  affliction ;  and  the  Scriptures, 
which  he  continued  to  read,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  Though 
his  religious  convictions  were  vague  and  indistinct,  a  sense  of  his  true 
state  was  gradually  taking  possession  of  his  soul.  The  elation  attendant 
upon  the  acquisition  of  academic  honours, — ^having  obtained  his  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in  the  early  part  of  1505, — 
did  not  hush  the  voice  of  God  within  him,  which  he  now  more  distinctly 
heard  accusing  him  of  his  sinfulness.  He  secretly  felt  that  religion 
was  "  the  one  thing  needful."  The  writings  of  Augustine  confiraied 
him  in  this  conviction ;  and  the  sudden  death  of  his  intimate  friend 
Alexis  decided  his  future  course.  In  the  alarm  which  seized  him  he 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  a  religious  life.  His  marked  decision 
of  character  appeared  in  this  important  choice.  He  was  aware  that 
his  father  would  regard  it  as  a  calamity ;  and  he  Eaw  that  his  own 
cherished  hopes  would  be  buried  beneath  the  coarse  garb  of  the  monk. 
Having  spent  a  cheerful  evening  with  his  friends,  he  announced  his 
design.  Their  astonishment  was  profound;  and  their  protestations 
vehement.  But  he  had  counted  the  cost ;  and  his  strength  of  will  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.  The  same  night  he  knocked  at  the  gate  of 
the  convent  of  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  and  demanded  admission. 
He  entered,  and  the  door  closed.  The  irrevocable  act  of  separation 
was  accomplished.  This  new  career,  in  which  he  was  vainly  to  seek 
peace  of  conscience  in  monkish  austerities,  commenced  on  the  seven- 
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teenth  of  Julj,  1505,  a  few  months  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty* 
■econd  jear. 

His  noTitiate  at  Erfart  was  for  him  an  important  period.    It  was 
then  he  passed  the  fiery  ordeal  that  prepared  him  for  his  great  work, 
and  was  subdaed  in  spirit  by  the  agonizing  straggles  through  which 
he  was  condacted  to  a  sense  of  the  favour  of  God.     His  fraternity 
soon  diaooTered  that  it  was  no  common  spirit  that  they  had  to  desd 
with ;  and  the  recent  aspirant  for  the  honours  of  the  world  was  required 
to  perform  the  most  menial  services  of  the  convent.    He  bore  his  morti- 
ficaiion  bravely.    Upon  the  intercession  of  his  university  these  degrad- 
ing  exactions  were  discontinued;  and  with  his  Bible  and  Augustine  in  the 
one  hand,  and  Occam  and  Gerson  in  the  other,  he  resumed  his  searoh  for 
light,  and  truth,  and  peace.    As  yet  everything  was  seen  through  the 
monkish  medinm ;  and  he  hoped  to  win  his  way  to  repose  of  soul 
through  monastic  severities.    But  the  voice  of  the  convincing  Spirit 
sank  more  and  more  deeply  into  his  soul.    "  The  pains  of  hell  gat 
hold  npon  him  :  he  found  trouble  and  sorrow."    There  seemed  to  be 
not  a  single  individual  around  him  who  could  appreciate  his  condition. 
He  became  dejected  and  melancholy.    His  tows  and  prayers  and  morti- 
fications only  aggravated  his  misery.    The  bitterness  of  his  spirit 
literally  consumed  his  flesh  :  he  wasted  away,  and  sunk  in  exhaustion 
and  apparent  death  on  the  floor  of  his  cell.    God  was  "  breaking  all  his 
bones.'*    He  who  was  to  become  the  foremost  man  in  proclaiming  the 
mercy  of  the  Gospel  was  being  taught  its  necessity  in  the  school  of 
deepest  experience.    A  more  enlightened  instructer  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Staupitz,  the  new  vicar-geceral  of  his  order,  who  was  one 
of  the  few  who  sighed  oyer  the  evils  prevalent  aroond  him,  and 
had  himself  obtained   the  rest    which    flows    from    enjoyment    of 
'*tfae  redemption   that    is    in    Christ  Jesus."     His   attention   was 
attracted  by  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  young  monk,  who  freely 
poured  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  into  the  ears  of  this  sympathizing 
adviser.    Galmly  he  replied  to  the  bewildered  sufferer,  who  bewailed 
the  violation  of  his  most  solemn  vows,  "  Why  dost  thou  torment  thyself 
with  all  these  speculations  and  deep  thoughts  P    Look  to  the  wounds 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  blood  He  hath  shed  for  thee.    There  will  God's 
grace  appear.    Instead  of  making  thyself  a  martyr  for  thy  faults,  cast 
thyself  into  the  arms  of  thy  Redeemer.    Believe  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
in  His  Son,  who  has  made  expiation  for  thee."    These  were  new  views 
to  the  confused  inquirer.    "  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  **  it  is  Jesus  Christ 
tJiat  consoles  me; "  but  darkness  still  rested  upon  his  mind.    He  was 
not  yet  consciously  penitent  before  God.    He  says,  "  There  was  for  me 
no  more  bitter  word  in  the  Scriptures  than  the  word  '  repentance.' " 

The  training  of  this  chosen  servant  was  to  be  perfect.  False  comfort 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  into  his  heart.  The  sorrows  of  his  soul  were 
not  removed.  A  more  humble  instrument  than  the  vicar-general  was 
to  be  the  means  of  ultimate  relief.  An  aged  monk  pronounced  to  him 
the  words  of  the  Creed :— "  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  "  Yes," 
responded  Luther,  ••  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  "  Ah," 
rejoined  the  monk,  "  it  is  not  enough  to  believe  that  the  sins  of  David 
or  Peter  ore  forgiven ;   the  commandment  of  God  is  that  we  should 
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believe  onr  own  sins  forgiven.  Hear  what  St.  Bernard  says,  *  The  tesii- 
mony  which  the  Holy  Spirit  renders  in  thy  heart  is  this :  thy  sins  are 
remitted  thee.' "  Now  the  light  of  truth  flowed  in  upon  the  stricken 
penitent.  He  "  believed  with  his  heart  onto  righteousness,"  and  realized 
the  sense  of  sin  forgiven.  With  this  decisive  change  he  entered  upon 
a  new  life  and  a  new  work. 

The  study  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  the  writings  of  Augustine, 
whom  he  accepted  as  his  master  in  theology,  became  his  daily  exercise 
and  pleasure.  No  project  of  ambition,  or  thought  of  future  eminence 
entered  his  mind.  He  desired  to  be  a  true  son  of  the  Ohurch  by  his 
submission  to  its  discipline,  and  by  his  efforts  to  maintain  its  tradi- 
tional rights  and  interests.  Had  he  remained  a  devoted  Papist,  he 
possessed  the  elements  which  might  have  made  him  the  enthusiastic 
founder  of  anew  order,  one  that  would  probably  have  been  unsurpassed 
by  any  previous  society  of  the  kind.  His  views  of  the  sacred  office  upon 
which  he  was  about  to  enter,  are  expressed,  in  the  inflated  style  of  the 
time,  in  his  oldest  extant  letter,  which  was  written  to  John  Braun,  the 
vicar  of  Eisenach :  "  Gk>d,"  he  says,  "  who  is  glorious  and  holy  in  all 
His  works,  having  designed  to  exalt  me,  a  miserable  and  in  every  way 
unworthy  sinner,  and  to  call  me  of  His  sole  and  most  liberal  mercy  to 
this  sublime  ministry,  I  must,  to  testify  my  gratitude  for  such  Divine 
bounty,  in  as  far  at  least  as  dust  can  do,  fill  with  my  whole  heart  the 
office  confided  to  me."  His  ordination  was  performed  by  Jerome,  the 
Bishop  of  Brandenburg,  who,  laying  his  hands  upon  the  chalice,  and 
conferring  the  authority  to  celebrate  mass,  uttered  the  impious  worde^ 
"  Receive  thou  the  power  of  sacrificing  for  the  quick  and  dead."  What 
thoughts  were  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  young  priest  by  these 
words  we  are  not  informed.  A  partial  sense  of  their  incongruity  and 
impiety  may  have  been  indistinctly  felt,  though  his  views  of  the  truth 
were  no  doubt  vague,  and  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own  newly- 
acquired  experience.  What  he  afterwards  thought  about  them  he  teUs 
US  in  his  own  manner,  and  says,  "  If  the  earth  did  not  swallow  us  both 
up,  it  was  wrong,  and  only  through  the  great  patience  and  long-suffer- 
ing of  the  Lord."  Under  the  direction  of  Staupitz  he  proceeded  zealously 
to  the  exercise  of  his  priestly  functions,  visiting  various  neighbouring 
convents,  and  making  trial  of  his  power  as  a  public  speaker. 

It  was  obvious  to  his  wise  friend,  the  vicar-general,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  cage  such  a  spirit  as  Luther's  in  the  convent  at  Erfurt.  A  wider 
and  freer  sphere  of  action  must  be  found  for  him.  The  opportunity  for 
this  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  university  which  the  Elector 
Frederick  had  recently  founded  at  Wittenberg.  At  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Staupitz  he  was  summoned  to  fill  a  professorship  in  the  new 
seat  of  learning.  The  duty  of  teaching  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  and 
dialectics  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  him.  But  these  self-denying 
labours  were  not  without  their  advantage.  His  intellect  was  trained 
to  elaborate  and  exact  analysis,  and  thus  acquired  argumentative  power 
by  which  he  frequently  defeated  the  cunning  of  his  adversaries,  and 
exposed  their  errors,  though  enveloped  in  clouds  of  sophistiy.  Still, 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  his  favourite  study ;  and  he  bent  his  energies 
to  the  acquisition  of  their  original  languagei^  that  he  might  investigate 
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Ui€in  in  their  purest  form.  Haying  taken  hia  degree  of  bachelor  of 
theology  in  March,  1509,  he  proceeded  to  lecture  on  diTinity-anhjecta 
to  the  astoniahment  of  a  crowd  of  professors  and  pnpils.  It  was  an 
entirely  new  style  of  theology  to  which  they  listened,— the  theology, 
aa  Lather  said,  **  which  aeeka  out  the  kernel  from  the  nnt,  th«  flour 
from  the  wheat,  and  the  marrow  from  the  bones."  In  his  study  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Boman?,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  passage,  "  The 
jnst  ahall  Kve  by  faith."  *•  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  « the  life  of  the  joat  is 
the  life  of  faith."  He  grasped  the  truth  with  a  firmer  hand,  and  more 
deeply  experioiced  its  power.  The  key-stone  of  his  future  effort  was 
now  securely  fixed.  As  he  carried  the  minds  of  his  hearers  from  the  mere 
play  of  words  to  the  positive  teachings  of  Scripture,  the  rector  of  the 
university.  Dr.  Martin  Pollich,  who,  in  egregiously  complimentary 
style,  waa  termed  "  the  light  of  the  world,"  quietly  said,  ••  This  monk  will 
puzzle  all  the  doctors :  he  wUl  introduce  a  new  doctrine,  and  reform  the 
whole  Church ;  for  he  builds  upon  the  word  of  Christ,  and  no  one 
can  overturn  that,"  The  rector  was  for  once  at  least  prophetically 
luminous. 

No  one  was  better  able  to  appreciate  Luther  than  his  former  spiritual 
guide,  who  wasnot  dismayed  by  the  scriptural  character  of  the  young  pro- 
fessor's lectures ;  but  rather  rejoiced  in  the  power  which  his  early  disci- 
ple exercised  over  a  public  audience.  There  were  then  few  who  could 
preach  to  the  profit  of  the  people ;  and  here  was  a  man  possessed  of  all  the 
elements  of  a  great  preacher.  Luther  shrunk  from  the  responsibility,  and 
exclaimed, "  You  will  deprive  me  of  life  by  this  demand  of  yours ; "  but 
at  the  command  of  Staupitz  he  entered  the  pulpit,  and  opened  his  grand 
comminion.  The  thunders  were  now  evoked  that  were  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  Papacy.  A  new  era  in  preaching  was  commenced, 
or  rather  the  original  style  was  revived,  with  all  the  aids  of  modem 
culture.  It  was  again  to  be  the  principal  instrumentality  in  coDveyiDg 
to  the  souls  of  men  the  message  of  a  free  justification  by  faith  alone  in 
the  one  offering  of  the  Cross.  His  personal  experience  of  this  great 
truth  gave  depth  and  seriousness  to  his  tone ;  and  called  into  requisi- 
tion all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  soul,  and  glowing  eloquence  of  his  tongue. 
FJorimund  Raymond,  one  of  his  opponents,  said,  "  Luther  yields  to  no 
one  of  his  age  in  eloquence.  Discoursing  fluently  in  his  pulpit,  as  if 
he  had  been  agitated  by  some  strong  passion,  adapting  his  gesture  to 
his  words,  he  struck  the  minds  of  his  hearers  in  a  surprising  degree ; 
and  like  a  torrent  hurried  them  along  with  him  wherever  he  would." 
He  soon  passed  to  the  occupancy  of  the  pulpit  of  the  city  church. 
His  enlarged  auditory  increased  the  intensity  of  his  fervour,  and  deve- 
loped the  brilliancy  of  his  genius.  Yast  crowds  listened  with  profound 
interest  and  emotion  to  his  evangelical  doctrine,  which  was  sent  home 
to  their  hearts  with  a  directness  and  power  they  had  never  before 
experienced.  His  fame  rapidly  and  widely  spread ;  and  we  are  told 
that,  •'  Frederick  the  Wise  came  to  Wittenberg  to  hear  him." 

Luther's  efforts  as  a  preacher  formed  a  very  important  element  in  his 
training.  It  required,  and  indeed  induced,  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the 
Central  truths  of  Christianity,  than  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  a  treat- 
ment of  them  which  was  fitted  to  strike  the  popular  mind.  Hethusacquired 
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the  power  of  publicly  expounding  and  defending  his  views  with  precision 
and  effect.  The  future  use  of  that  power  was  not  yet  in  the  slightest 
degree  apprehended  by  him.  He  would  have  recoiled  from  the  sugges- 
tion of  placing  himself  in  antagonism  to  the  Church.  He  must  see 
"  the  mystery  of  iniquity  "  in  its  rery  seat  to  render  it  possible  for  him 
to  understand  it  aright,  and  to  become  its  most  formidable  opponent. 
His  visit  to  Borne  was  a  crisis  in  his  history.  He  exulted  in  the 
thought  of  visiting  the  scene  of  Apostolic  labours,  and  the  places  which 
had  been  rendered  sacred  by  the  sufferings  of  martyrs  and  confessors. 
His  imagination  invested  the  pretended  successor  of  Peter  with  all  that 
is  saintly  and  venerable ;  and  he  expected  to  find  the  worship  observed 
at  Rome  pre-eminently  pure  and  spiritual.  His  disappointment  was 
bitter  when  the  truth  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  profane  and  voluptuous  ecclesiastics  ;  who  performed  the 
rites  of  the  church  with  utter  indifference,  made  sport  of  its  most 
sacred  ceremonies,  and  expended  their  revenues  in  mere  worldly  mag- 
nificence. His  mind  was  bewildered  in  the  midst  of  so  much  unblush- 
ing wickedness  under  the  sacred  mantle  of  Christianity ;  but  the  time 
was  not  yet  come  when  the  chain  which  bound  him  to  the  debased 
community  should  be  broken.  The  spell  of  superstition  was  still  upon 
him ;  and  he  attempted  the  virtuous  act  of  ascending  upon  his  knees 
"  the  stairs  of  Pilate,"  which  they  told  him  had  been  miraculously 
transported  from  Jerusalem.  This  superstitious  act  was  suddenly  cut 
short.  His  great  text,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  pealed  upon  his 
ear  as  with  the  voice  of  au  angel ;  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet  in  horror 
at  his  own  ascetic  profanity.  He  afterwards  said, ''  I  would  not  for 
a  hundred  thousand  florins  have  missed  seeing  Borne.  I  should  have 
always  felt  an  uneasy  doubt  whether  I  was  not,  after  all,  doing  injus- 
tice to  the  Pope ;  as  it  is,  I  am  quite  satisfied  on  that  point."  He  was 
also  to  have  the  viciousness  of  the  monastic  system  more  fully  revealed 
to  him.  Under  commission  from  Staupitz,  he  visited  several  of  the 
neighbouring  convents  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  various  disorders 
that  had  arisen  among  them.  He  everywhere  found  strife  and  angry 
recrimination.  These  professors  of  worldly  renunciation  were  satu- 
rated with  a  worldly  and  avaricious  spirit.  To  the  angry  brethren  his 
cry  was,  "  Peace,  peace ;  "  and  he  gave  effect  to  his  recommendation  by 
preaching  to  them  that  faith  in  Christ  which  had  brought  peace  to  his 
own  soul.  Another  great  institution  of  the  Church  was  unmasked 
before  him  as  an  unnatural  falsehood,  and  a  source  of  unutterable  eviL 
By  personal  inspection  he  was  becoming  painfully  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  irremediable  depravity  into  which  the  whole  was  sunk.  In 
unconscious  preparedness  the  passive  instrument  awaited  the  signal 
for  the  mighty  conflict. 

By  the  influence  of  his  former  patron  he  received  the  distinction  of 
doctor  in  theology ;  but  such  was  the  professor's  poverty  that  the  cost 
was  defrayed  out  of  the  Elector's  treasury.  The  customary  oath, 
"  manfully  to  defend  the  Gospel  of  truth,"  was  nobly  honoured  by 
him.  The  position  of  influence  to  which  he  was  thus  advanced  gave 
greater  effect  to  his  teaching  and  action.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  con- 
ourrence  of  providential  circumstances  that  were  fitting  the   man  of 
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the  time  for  the  conspicuous  part  ho  was  to  play  in  the  Church's 
deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  Babylon.    The  sword  had  fallen  from  the 
grasp  of  the  warlike  Julius,  and  Leo  X.  had  ascended  the  pontifical 
throne.    He  strongly  inherited  the  tendencies  of  the  house  of  Medici, 
snd  sought  to  aggrandize  his  family  and  the  Church  by  diplomacy 
lad  worldly  splendour.    Religions  belief,  it  is  generally  said,  he  had 
none.    Sovereign  power  and  princely  magnificence  were  the  objects  at 
which  he  aimed ;  and  with  an  ease  and  grace  peculiar  to  his  £unily  he 
affected  to  rule  orer  the  kings  of  the  earth.  In  harmony  with  his  inclina- 
tions, he  proceeded  to  complete  the  design  of  Julius  in  the  erection  of 
a  magnificent  temple,  which  was  to  proclaim  the  glory  of  the  Papacy 
to  the  world.    The  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  furnished  the  design  for 
the  Tast  structure ;  and  Christendom  was  to  supply  the  means  of  rear- 
ing and  decorating  it.    The  sale  of  the  rights  of  the  French  Church  to 
Francis,  and  of  numerous  benefices  and  cardinals'  hats,  failed  to  enrich 
the  pontifical  treasury  to  the  required  extent.    As  the  whole  Church 
is  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  Leo  had  no  scruple  about  draining  the 
countries  of  Europe  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object.    The  method 
by  which  this  might  be  done  was  the  only  consideration  :  as  a  true  spi- 
ritual contrition  for  sin  hcd  been  superseded  by  outward  penances  and 
mortifications  of  priestly  imposition,  it  was  clear  that  the  Pope  might 
extend  these  regulations  according  to  his  pleasure.    Having  material- 
ized the  means  of  satisfaction  for  ain,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  trans- 
ferring all  virtue  to  money,  which  was  regarded  as  its  most  substantial 
representative.    The  vast  treasury  of  merit  which  had  been  accumulat- 
ing in  the  Church  for  ages,  and  the  plenary  power  of  the  Pope  to 
remit  all  sins,  might  be  at  once  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  multitude,  in 
return  for  their  money,  and  especially  as  the  dead  might  participate  in 
the  benefits  equally  with  the  living.    So  repentance  and  pardon  were,  and 
still  are,  reduced  to  the  standard  of  a  monetary  transaction.    Here  is 
the  impious  doctrine  of  indulgences,  the  last  sign  of  Home's  practical 
abandonment  of  Christ  as  the  Bedeemer  of  men,  of  its  spiritual 
degradation,  and  of  its  insatiable  avarice. 

Germany  was  selected  as  the  theatre  on  which  this  nefarious  scheme 
was  to  be  tried ;  and  the  brszen  Tetzel  was  the  chosen  operator. 
Luther  was  busy  at  Wittenberg,  lecturing,  preaching,  and  training 
young  men  for  the  Eacred  office.  The  progress  of  this  shameless 
traffic  filled  him  with  amazement*  and  roused  his  indignation.  The 
impious  speeches  of  the  salesman,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
deluded  people  were  robbed,  rendered  silence  on  his  part  impossible. 
The  Church  authorities  saw  the  signs  of  the  gathering  storm,  and 
■ought  to  prevent  its  outburst.  Staupitz,  who  well  understood 
the  resolute  end  uncompromising  character  of  Luther,  attempted  to 
prevent  hia  contemplated  attack  upon  the  wicked  transaction,  and 
taid,  "  What,  would  you  write  against  the  Pope  ?  You  will  never  be 
permitted  to  do  this."  He  had  hitherto  been  obedient  to  his  vicar- 
g^eral ;  but  disobedience  had  now  become  a  moral  necessity.  He  had  no 
Tery  clear  idea  respecting  the  principle  of  indulgences;  but  to  connive 
at  the  blasphemy  and  spoliation  which  wore  being  openly  perpetrated 
would  have  been  to  involve  himself  in  the  common  gailt.    **  When," 
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he  says,  "  I  beheld  this  unholy  and  detestable  traffic  taking  place  in 
open  day,  and  thereby  sanctioning  the  most  viJlanons  crimes,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  protesting  against  it  in  the  strongest  manner,  not 
only  as  directly  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  but  as  opposed  to  the 
canons  of  the  Church  itself."  He  bent  his  attention  to  the  subject,  snd 
sketched  his  famous  ninety -five  theses. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  All-Saints,  when  the  crowd  had  gathered  to  gase 
with  superstitious  reneration  upon  the  mass  of  fancied  relics  which  the 
Elector  had  collected  at  considerable  coet,  in  order  to  enrich  his  new 
church  at  Wittenberg,  that  Luther  went  forth,  and  nailed  his  paper  to 
the  church  gate.    He  had  taken  counsel  only  with  God  and  his  own 
heart ;  and  he  boldly  gave  the  challenge  to  the  Pope  and  his  emissa- 
ries.   His  study  of  the  subject  had  opened  up  a  wide  field  before  him. 
He  saw  that  all  the  principles  of  Christianity  were  being  ruthlessly 
violated ;  and  the  unmitigated  wickedness  of  Papal  assumption  was  dis- 
closing itself  to  him.    He  opens  his  mission  by  declaring  that  tmth 
alone  is  his  object ;  and  this  he  is  prepared  to  defend  in  the  spirit  of 
charity.    The  scriptural  character  of  repentance  is  asserted ;  and  it  is 
denied   that  this  can   be   superseded   by  penance  imposed  by    a 
priest.    The  dispensing  power  of  the  Pope  is  limited  to  those  outward 
penalties  which  have  been  declared  by  himself,  and  cannot  reach  to  the 
penalties  which  God  has  annexed  to  sin.    The  impiety  and  yanity  of 
the  indulgences  for  which  so  many  bad  been  induced  to  give  their 
money  are  freely  exposed ;  and  the  Pope's  absolution  is  declared  to  be 
of  no  value  apart  from  the  contrition  of  the  sinner  towards  God. 
These  propositions  were  read  with  the  greatest  eagerness ;  and  were 
spread  abroad  with  amazing  rapidity.    Mjconius  says, "  It  was  as  if  an 
angel  of  God  had  carried  them  to  the  ears  of  all  men."    The  Papal 
representative  authoritatively  committed  them  to  the  flames.  Michdet 
says,  "  The  publication  of  these  theses,  and  the  sermon  in  German 
which  Luther  delivered  in  support  of  them,  struck  upon  the  whole  of 
Germany  like  a  thunderbolt.    This  sacrifice  of  liberty  to  grace,  of  man  to 
Qod,  was  at  once  recognised  by  the  German  people  as  the  true  national 
religion,  as  the  faith  which  Gottschalk  proclaimed  in  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne, from  the  cradle  of  German  Christianity ;  the  faith  of  Tauler, 
and  of  all  the  mystical  preachers  of  the  Low  Countries.    The  people 
accordingly  threw  themselves  with  the  most  hungry  avidity  upon  this 
religious  pasture.  The  propositions  were  printed  in  thousands,  devoured, 
spread  abroad,  diffused  in  every  direction.  Luther  himself  was  alarmed  at 
his  success."    The  voice  was  now  heard  which  evoked  and  gave  form 
to  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  best  men  in  the  Church  for  the 
past  two  hundred  years,  who  are  justly  distinguished  as  the  '*  Re- 
formers before  the  Beformation."    The  year  1517,  which  marks  a  grand 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  mankind,  was  come. 

The  sensuous  and  easy  Leo  was  slow  to  apprehend  the  importance  of 
the  struggle  which  had  now  commenced.  But  the  clang  of  war  was 
speedily  heard.  Papal  courtiers,  inquisitors,  and  professors  denounced 
the  audacity  of  the  Wittenberg  monk ;  and  loudly  called  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Church's  usual  means  of  silencing  heretics.  '*Are  you 
athirst  for  murder  ?  "  is  the  courageous  reply.    "  I  assure  you,  you 
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will  not  frigbten  me  by  yotir  tlireatenings.  Thongli  I  be  killed, 
Christ,  my  Liord,  and  the  Lord  of  all,  lives."  To  the  more  Bcientific  and 
subtile  attack  of  Dr.  Eck,  who  ungeneronsly  attempted  to  fix  odium 
npon  him  for  being  a  vendor  of  the  "  Bohemian  poison/'  he 
replied, ''  The  soTereign  PontifP  is  a  man,  and  he  may  be  led  into 
error ;  but  God  is  truth,  and  none  can  deceive  Him."  "  It  is  the  most 
impudent  of  all  assumptions  to  affirm  among  Christians  what  Christ 
Himself  has  not  taught."  Luther  and  Eck  are  to  meet  again  in  closer 
and  more  violent  combat.  The  position  has  been  definitely  reached, 
that  the  Pope,  professors,  and  schoolmen  must  all  recognise  and 
Bnbmit  to  the  sole,  supreme,  and  infallible  authority  of  the  Word  of 
God.  In  the  conscious  strength  of  this  principle  he  challenged  his 
opponents  to  a  pnblic  disputation.  At  the  meeting  of  the  chapter  of  his 
order  at  Heidelberg  the  challenge  was  accepted.  In  the  presence  of 
courtiers,  professors,  students,  and  townsmen,  no  fewer  than  five 
doctors  in  theology  successively  contended  with  the  self-reliant  athlete, 
who  was  then  in  the  freshness  of  his  first  vigour.  His  dear,  scriptural 
replies  "  filled  all  those  who  heard  him  with  admiration."  The  results 
of  this  disputation  were  great  and  lasting.  Three  young  men,  who 
afterwards  became  able  supporters  of  the  Bef ormation,  were  among  the 
trophies  of  that  contest.  Martin  Bucer,  John  Brenz,  and  Ehrhard 
Snepf  listened  not  only  with  admiration,  but  with  conviction;  and 
decided  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  bold  Gkrman. 

The  friends  of  Luther  became  alarmed  for  his  safety ;  and  his  own 
courageous  spirit  shrank  from  the  magnitude  of  the  conflict,  as  it  now 
stood  before  him.  In  the  spirit  of  filial  submission  he  wrote  to  the 
Pope,  avowing  the  integrity  of  his  own  purpose,  complaining  of  the 
un&imess  and  maliciousness  of  his  opponents,  and  declaring  his 
willingness  to  discontinue  the  controversy,  if  silence  were  imposed 
upon  all  alike.  His  lofty  soul  could  not  brook  in  silence  the  con- 
temptuous  tone  and  violent  assaults  of  the  advocates  of  sinful  error. 
He  had  not  yet  looked  into  the  depths  of  the  Papacy ;  and,  therefore, 
indulged  the  hope  of  a  favourable  reply.  To  his  amazement,  he  says, 
"  At  the  moment  when  I  was  awaiting  a  benediction,  I  saw  the 
thunderbolt  launched  against  me."  A  commission  had  already  con- 
demned  him.  He  was  summoned  to  appear  within  sixty  days  at  Rome 
to  answer  for  his  theses.  His  university,  and  his  steady  friend 
Stanpitz,  interceded  with  the  Elector  and  the  Emperor  in  his  behalf. 
It  was  well  understood  that  if  the  Elector  declined  to  protect  him,  and 
he  once  appeared  in  Brome,  his  voice  would  have  been  heard  in  Ger- 
many no  more.  A  crisis  in  his  history  had  come,  and  one  which 
equally  involved  all  who  were  associated  with  him.  The  choice  must 
now  be  made.  Ignominious  surrender  of  the  truth,  and  abject  sub- 
mission, with  probable  destruction,  on  the  one  hand,  or  determined 
opposition,  on  the  other,  is  the  alternative.  This  is  not  yet  folly 
apprehended  anywhere  but  in  Eome.  It  was  hoped  by  many  that  the 
storm  would  pass  over,  and  leave  Luther  free  to  pursue  the  duties  of 
his  professorship  with  increased  efficiency.  The  Elector  respectfully 
demanded,  as  a  German  prince,  that  the  accused  should  be  heard  before 
Toil.  XV. — nFFH  SSftlBS.  K 
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an  impartial  tribanal  in  hia  own  oonntary^    He  was  not  to  be  flung  into 
the  jaws  of  the  tiger. 

The  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  cardinal  Oajetan,  who  was 

then  attending  a  Diet  at  Augsburg ;  and  who,  having  f  aUed  in  his 

mission  of  getting  up  a  general  war  against  the  Turks,  would  probably 

not  be  unwilling  to  save  his  reputation  by  reducing  the  Wittenberg 

monk  to  submission.    His  instructions  were  explicit :  submission,  or 

destruction,  or  the  ban  of  excommunication  against  all  who  should 

dare   to  protect  the   author   of  the  theses,  were  the  mandates    of 

Borne.    Luther  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  cardinal ;  and,  ignorant 

of  the  trap  that  was  laid  for  him,  he  joyously  departed,  with  the  cry 

of,  "  Christ  and  His  word  for  ever ! "    He  entered  Augsburg  before  the 

arrival  of  his  safe-conduct.    A  crafty  attempt  was  made  to  induce 

him  to  present  himself  at  once  to  C^jetan,  who  was  prepared  to 

pounce  upon  his  undefended  prey.    The  vigilance  of  the  city  author- 

ities,  who  were  aware  of  the  subUety  of  the  Italians,  saved  him  from 

the    impending  danger.    Upon  the  receipt  of  his  safe-conduct   he 

appeared  in  the  most  humble  manner  before  the  cardinal,  actually 

throwing  himself  at  his  feet.    An  easy  triumph   was   anticipated. 

With  affected  tenderness  he  was  desired  to  acknowledge  and  retract 

his  errors.    "  Deign  to  make  known  to  me  in  what  I  have  erred,*'  was 

the  chastened  reply.    "  Thou  must  retract  thy  propositions,  that  there 

is  no  virtue  in  indulgences,  and  that  faith  is  necessary  to  the  efficacy 

of  the  sacraments,"  was  the  positive  demand.    Luther  appealed  to 

Scripture ;  but  the  legate  exclaimed,  "  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Pope 

is  above  councils  and  Scripture?    Retract,  my  son,  retract."    That 

was  one  of  the  things  which  he  certainly  did  not  know ;  for  he  well 

knew  the  contrary.    The  darkest  insinuations  were  as  ineffectual  as 

the  gentlest  persuasions.    The  verdict  of  Scripture  alone  could  be 

accepted.    This  point  was  now  not  to  be  questioned.    The  whole  future 

controversy  is  to  be  based  her^ :  all  questions  are  henceforward  to  be 

tried,  and  accepted  or  rejected,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Word.    The 

baffled  and  angry  legate  cried,  "Eetract,  or  appear  no  more  in  my 

presence."    Luther  retired,   prepared   a   vindication,    and   appealed 

to  the  Pope  "  better  informed."    To  protract  his  stay  in  Augsburg  was 

dangerous ;  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  he  passed  the^  gates  of 

the  city,  and  hastened  to  rq'oin  his  anxious  friends,  who  received  him 

with  enthusiastic  joy. 

Deeply  mortified  at  his  expected  victim's  escape,  the  cardinal 
appealed  to  the  Elector,  requiring  his  surrender  or  submission.  This 
was  a  painful  emergency  for  the  Wittenberg  party.  The  position  of 
the  Elector  was  delicate  in  the  extreme;  and  Luther  intimated  his 
readiness  to  seek  refuge  in  France.  The  Pope  directly  addressed 
Frederick  on  the  subject ;  and  deputed  a  Saxon  nobleman,  Charles  von 
Miltitz,  to  present  to  him  the  consecrated  golden  rose,  a  distinction 
which  Home  usually  reserved  as  a  reward  for  devoted  service.  Freder- 
ick appeared  to  waver  between  holding  to  his  convictions  and  yielding 
to  his  difficulties.  It  is  probable  that  his  reticence  was  for  the  puqpose 
of  gaining  time.  The  sagacious  Spalatin  advised  that  Luther  should 
"  not  be  premature  in  setting  out  for  France."    After  much  delibera- 
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tion  a  diplomatic  answer  was  returned  to  the  Pope,  in  whicli  the  Elector 
requests  that  "  the  a&ir  should  he  examined  bj  judges  not  liable  to 
Bospicion."  Wiiaterer  might  be  meant  bj  this,  it  was  clear  that 
persuasion  was  useless,  and  only  force  would  compel  the  surrender. 
Frederick  secretljr  determined  to  protect  Luther  to  the  utmost  of  his 
alulity.  A  Tariety  of  motire,  in  which  a  desire  to  be  freed  from  the 
arrogant  assumptions  of  Rome  no  doubt  found  a  place,  led  to  this 
purpose.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  speedily  followed ;  and,  at  his 
express  desire,  the  Elector  became  regent  of  the  empire;  and,  for  the  time 
st  least,  the  most  inJSuential  prince  in  Germany.  Lmther  was  safe  for 
tbe  present. 

{To  he  eaneluded.) 


THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  AND  THE  DARK  AQES. 

The  Roman  Empire,  after  years  of  decline,  gave  way  at  length  pre- 
cipitately, not  so  much  owing  to  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  who 
were  half  Romanized,  as  from  the  discontinuance  of  yital  force  at  its 
centre.  The  Roman  principle  had  worked  itself  out ;  and  the  world 
was  destined  to  be  renewed  ^by  entirely  fresh  social  elements,  which 
only  came  to  the  surface  some  centuries  after  the  break-down  of  the 
former  system.  The  interval  of  transition  from  Paganism  to  Oathol- 
uasm,  from  the  municipal  system  to  feudalism,  from  Latin  and  Greek  to 
remacular  writers,  was  a  time,  more  or  less  exactly  determinable,  during 
which  the  mere  struggle  for  existence  and  foot-room  cast  out  effectually 
the  light  of  culture  and  reason.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  pre-eminently 
**  the  Dark  Age  **  of  the  world's  history,  so  far  indeed  as  it  can  be  said 
to  bare  any  history  at  all.  Decay,  scepticism,  immorality,  violence, 
the  suppiession  of  whole  classes,  the  extirpation  of  whole  peoples,  the 
overthrow  ol  law  and  government ;  blood,  and  fire,  and  sword—that  is 
its  history;  a  picture  of  indiscriminate  confusion.  The  efforts  of  the 
better  emperors  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  mass  of  discordant  elements, 
eame  too  laie :  the  Empire  was  giving  way,  in  great  measure,  from  its 
enormous  size,  and  from  the  remoteness  of  the  heart  of  the  system 
iran  its  extremities.  The  only  remedy  was  that  which  nature  itself 
sffoffded,  (L)  To  give  time  for  the  settlement  of  the  Teutouic  nations ; 
(2.)  That  the  Empire  should  recede  into  the  East  before  the  Church ;  and, 
(3.)  That  the  pressure  of  Mohammedanism  from  wUhoui  should  kindle 
anew,  in  an  innumerable  multitude  of  points,  that  vitality  which  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  propagate  from  a  single  centre. 

The  life  of  the  Empire,  like  that  of  all  purely  military  systems, 
depended  upon  its  ability  to  expand.  The  defeat  of  Yarns  in  the 
Teatobnigerwald  marks,  therefore,  the  point  at  which  its  expansion  was 
first  effectoally  checked,  and  its  decline  began.  It  would  be  an  inac* 
canej  to  place  the  commencement  of  the  "  Dark  Ages  "  so  early;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  a  true  conception  of  them  to  push  them  back  beyond 
the  ten  mediaoval  centuries  to  some  period  between  this  defeat  of  the 
Roman  legions,  and  the  rise  of  Catholicism  in  the  seventh,  with  that  of 
feudalism  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.     The  period,  how  far 
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soever  we  luaj  extend  its  extreme  limits  on  either  side,  may  be  said  to 
culminate  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  between  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  Alaric  and  the  battle  of  Oh&lons.  During  the  latter  part  of 
that  time  Europe  lay  helpless  in  chaotic  confusion  at  the  mercy  of  the 
huge  army  of  Atlila.  But  exact  dates  are  always  misleading  in  the 
study  of  political  facts,  which  cannot  adequately  be  set  in  any  frame- 
work but  that  of  nature, — their  causes,  characteristics,  and  effects 

The  influence  of  the  barbarian  migrations  in  producing  the  destrac- 
tion  of  the  Roman  Empire  is,  in  most  accounts  of  this  period,  greatlj 
exaggerated.  Th^  barbarians  upon  the  frontier  had  become  Roman- 
ized ;  the  Pra)torian  guards  had  been,  since  the  time  of  Augustus,  in 
great  measure  Germans  ;  after  Constantine,  the  majority  of  the  whole 
army  was  barbarian,  after  Theodosius,  a  Roman  was  an  exception. 
Barbarian  emperors  had  also  disgraced  and  adorned  the  purple.  Maxi- 
minus  was  a  Thracian ;  the  great  emperors  in  the  last  generation  of  the 
third  century  were  of  lUyrian  descent ;  Zeno  was  an  Isaurian ;  Justin- 
ian, himself,  a  Dacian  peasant.  This  infusion  was  rather  an  element 
of  strength  than  of  weakness ;  and  when  the  frontier  began  to  giTe  way, 
the  barbarians  entered  in  many  cases  much  more  as  colonists  of  waste 
places  than  as  extirpating  and  devastating  hordes. 

1.  The  Empire  Eai^k  from  its  own  inherent  decay.  First,  as  has 
been  noticed,  its  mere  size  was  an  element  of  decay,  by  at  once  orer- 
straining  the  heart  of  the  organism,  and  attenuating  the  central  yigour 
before  it  reached  the  extremities.  It  was  bom  but  to  die,  as  Horace 
saw  in  his  day,  when  he  sang, 

"  Snia  ci  ipsa  Roma  virilvs  rvitj' 

The  same  idea  must  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Diocletian,  when 
he  overspread  the  world  with  a  complicated  web  of  officialism ;  and  in 
that  of  Constantino  led  not  only  to  his  elaborate  diocesan  system,  bat 
also,  in  some  measure,  to  the  establishment  of  a  second  centre  of 
government  on  the  Bosphorus.  Every  year  the  imperial  system 
assumed  more  and  more  an  exclusively  military  character.  From  the 
first  Rome  had  based  its  greatness  upon  the  principle  of  physical  force ; 
and  now  that  it  had  become  such  an  unwieldy  mass,  it  was  physioal 
force  alone  which  could  hold  it  together.  Accordingly,  the  great 
reforming  emperors  of  the  decline,  like  the  Illyrian  Claudios,  were 
army  reformers. 

2.  These  considerations  will  help  ns  to  understand  what  a  shock  it 
was  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  Empire  to  be  defeated  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  Teutoburgerwald.  That  check  turned  the  life  of  Rome 
inwards  upon  itself.  The  picture  which  Tacitus  gives  us  of  the  state 
of  the  city  shortly  afterwards,  shows  that  the  work  of  dissolution  was 
not  slow  to  begin.    **  Pan  popuU  integra  ei  magnia  domilms  annewa, 

elienlea  liheriiq%ie  damivatonim  ei  emduvi; .pleha  sordida  ei  circo  ae 

iheati-is  suetat  simul  deterrimi  scrvorvm,  aut  qui  adens  bonis  per  dedecHS 
Neronis  ahbaniur"  Such  were  the  ingredients  of  the  population  which 
had  compelled  the  world  to  look  up  to  it  for  light  and  guidance.  And 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  army  by  which  the  Roman  name  was 
upheld  in  the  provinces  ?    We  may  condense  the  historian's  acoonnt 
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into  a  few  of  liis  own  empbatic  words :  "  Vacationea,  latrocinta,  oiium, 
Bocordia^  Ueentia,  teditiones,  diacordice."  As  Aristotle*  said  of  the 
^artans,  **  continued  war  was  their  only  safety ;  they  perished  so  soon 
as  they  attempted  to  govern,  because  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of 
peace,  haring  nerer  learnt  any  other  trade  save  that  of  war." 

3.  The  destruction  of  the  nationalities  which  composed  the  Empire 
donbtless  conspired  with  the  paralysing  inflaence  of  centralized  mili- 
tsry  depotism  to  produce  a  dead  level  of  apathy  and  recklessness 
thronghont  iho  proTinces ;  but  eren  these  causes  will  not  completely 
explain  the  lack  of  all  coherence  and  life.  Not  only  did  the  people  fail 
to  support  the  Gbvemment  in  its  struggle  with  the  barbarians ;  but  the 
prcmnces,  abandoned  to  themselves,  did  not  attempt,  even  on  their  own 
account,  any  resistance.  There  is  no  history  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Gauls,  Spaniards,  Italians,  on  their  own  account  as  nations,  with  the 
Teutonic  races ;  the  Empire  withdraws,  the  barbarians  advance,  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  tmdergo  the  horrors  of  war,  pillage,  and  famine, 
without  a  sign  of  life.  M.  Guizot  has  shown  that  this  arose  from  the 
impoveriahment  and  ruin  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  towns.  These, 
under  the  name  of  OuriaUs,  were  compelled  to  undertake  the  local 
administration  with  its  burdens,  especially  the  collection  of  the  taxes, 
their  own  fortunes  being  held  responsible  for  the  returns.  The  result 
was  that  this  class  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  finally  became  extinct. 
There  remained  the  civi^  functionaries,  the  clergy,  and  the  army;  but 
they  had  no  bond  or  community  of  interest  with  the  mass  of  the  free 
population,  and  outside  the  towns  the  population  was  not  free.  This 
explains  the  fact  that  in  the  fifth  century  so  many  towns  are  depo- 
pulated, BO  much  land  waste,  the  great  cities  at  the  mercy  of  a 
hnngiy  and  unoccupied  rabble.  Special  causes,  no  doubt,  aggravated 
the  eviL  The  provinces  were  exhausted  by  the  contests  of  the  score  of 
usurpers  who  arose  at  the  death  of  Gallienus,  and  by  the  fifteen  years 
of  fiunine  and  pestilence  which  followed.t  The  barbarians,  too,  at  this 
time  make  their  appearance  within  the  frontier,  The  great  ancestral 
houses,  the  last  glory  of  Bome,  subside  into  obscurity  in  consequence 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  renmant  of  the  educated  classes  %  by  Alaric. 
At  this  point,  as  was  said  above,  the  darkness  of  the  Dark  Ages 
culminates.  **  NvtUa  est  regio/^  writes  Sfc.  Jerome,  (Ep.  98,)  "  gyuB  non 
eaaUes  Bomanoi  habeaV* 

A  century  later  we  find  the  same  tendencies  predominant.  Britain, 
Gaul,  Rh^etia,  Fannonia,  Yindelicia,  are  reduced  to  poverty  and  desola- 
tion ;  foreign  commerce  almost  annihilated,  and  home  trade  reduced  to 
the  exchange  of  the  rudest  commoditie8.§  The  mercantile  classes  are 
cnxahed  by  invading  Groths  and  Yandals,  under  the  supposition  that 
th^  are  favourable  to  Bome.  In  Italy,  Spain,  Africa,  Sicily,  the  same 
kw  of  depopulation  and  impoverishment  is  observable.    Justinian's 

*  Politict.  iJ.  9. 

t  These  fcoorges  are  said  to  hsve  produced  the  death  of  five  thoasaud  persons  a  day. 

X  Edoeated  pagans  carried  with  them  to  the  frontier  the  greatest  hatred  of 
CkristiaBitj,  as  ibe  cause  of  the  dissolotion  of  the  world.  It  is  said  that  St.  Augustine's 
GnUu  Lei  was  written  in  answer  to  their  invectives. 

{  Ya^%  «  Bjsaatine  Empire/'  vol.  i.,  p.  829.    Cf.  p.  62. 
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chimerical  attempt  to  reclaim  Italy  is  paid  for  by  the  deatructioii  of 
half  the  population.  From  the  fir&t  ages,  indeed,  wherever  the  Empire 
spreads,  population  and  wealth  begin  to  fall.  The  so-called  reviyals 
under  Diocletian,  Gonstantine,  and  Justinian,  are  all  accompanied  bj 
ezcessiye  and  badly-managed  taxation.  Even  AnastaaioB  (fiaaiXnff 
Koo-fiotfyOdpof,  as  he  is  called  in  a  contemporary  epigram)  is  exceeded  bj 
the  infamous  and  iUiterate  John  of  Cappadocia,  "the  cause"  (in  Gib- 
bon's words)  "  of  the  death  of  thousands,  the  poverty  of  millions,  the 
ruin  of  cities,  and  the  desolation  of  provinces."  Whilst  Justinian's 
engineers  and  architects  are  filling  Europe  with  forts  and  churches,  the 
masses  of  the  capital  are  without  bread  and  water. 

8uch  ages  are  but  dimly  lighted  by  the  sneers  of  satirists,  or  the 
stoicism  of  Seneca  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Boethius,  too,  the  last  of 
the  classics,  after  whom  the  lamp  of  culture  went  completely  out»  ia 
chiefly  interesting  from  the  conception  which  he  enables  us  to  form  of 
the  state  of  the  world,  as  it  appeared  to  expiring  paganism.  He  asks, 
"  Does  chance  or  Providence  rule  the  world  ?  "  "  O,  my  Lord ! "  he 
exclaims, "  look  upon  this  miserable  world,  look  upon  all  mankind,  as  it 
struggles  amid  the  waves  of  the  world."  Here  is  the  last  of  the  phil- 
osophers ;  his  mind  crushed  to  prostration  beneath  the  chaos  of  dis- 
solving society.  The  almost  saintly  virtues  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  as 
illustrated  by  his  common-place  book,  written  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  in  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  shed  enough  light  to 
illuminate  his  individual  figure,  but  not  enough  to  brighten  his  age; 
indicating  at  once  a  man  painfully  "  possessing  his  soul,"  almost  like 
a  Christian  ascetic,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  age  in  which  this  con- 
strained and  Stoical  isolation  is  the  only  possible  form  of  spiritual 
life. 

We  may  compare  the  internal  decay  of  the  Empire  with  the  down- 
fall of  particular  kingdoms  or  nations ;  with  that  of  the  Greek  towns 
after  the  Feloponnesian  war,  or  with  that  of  the  Merovingian  and 
Gothic  dynasties.  In  each,  decay  intensifies  the  struggle  for  existence ; 
in  each,  culture  vanishes  while  the  struggle  for  existence  continues* 
But  there  is  this  difference.  Individual  nations  and  communities  are 
commonly  swallowed  up  in  their  decline  by  the  conquest  of  a  stronger, 
better  consolidated,  more  living  nation;  while,  from  their  size,  the 
balance  of  progressive  culture  in  the  world  is  not  materially  disturbed. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  its  decline,  that  there 
existed  no  power  sufficiently  large  to  come  by  violence  and  swallow  it 
up.  The  barbarians  who  covered  parts  of  it,  were  unconnected  tribes, 
for  the  most  part  in  that  state  of  existence  which  is  prior  to  the  poli- 
tical, so  that  its  gradual  subsidence  was  unhindered,  the  twilight  which 
it  shed  upon  the  world  well-nigh  unrelieved.  Before  the  rise  of  the 
Austrasian  and  Germanic  empires,  the  darkness  was  complete.  Guizot 
and  Hallam  (Hist  Lit.,  c.  i.)  agree  with  Eleury  (against  the  view  of  the 
older  English  historians)  in  placing  the  lowest  depth  to  which  the 
European  mind  has  sunk  in  historic  times,  in  the  seventh  century,  the 
century  before  Charlemagne.  It  was  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  pro- 
gressive culture  was  disturbed  and  overset  tkraughoui  Europe,  which 
constitutes  this  the  darkest  age  in  history. — Contemporary  Bmew. 
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To  tills,  then,  it  has  come  at  last  A  large  and  handaome  ociaro 
▼oliime»  of  aaore  than  eight  hundred  pages,  is  required  for  a  complete 
oompeDdium  of  "  the  laws,  regulations,  and  general  economy  "  of  the 
Wealejan  Methodists,  "  together  with  a  f nil  account  of  all  their  ordin- 
ances, institations,  funds,  and  customs/'  For  many  years  "  the  code 
of  the  laws  "  of  Methodism,  as  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  termed  it 
at  a  memorable  crisis  of  Methodist  history,  was  contained  in  a  very 
small  duodecimo  Tolnme,  called,  "  The  Large  Minutes."  This  title, 
which  now  i^ypears  somewhat  paradoxical,  was  originally  given  in 
days  when  the  annual  Minutes  of  the  Conference  were  contained  in  a 
tii^  tract.  As  time  rolled  on,  the  Conference  made  various  necessary 
additions  to  the  simple  but  stringent  regulations  of  "  The  Large  Min- 
ntes."  These  were  collected  and  incorporated  with  existing  rules  by 
tiie  kte  Dr*  Warren,  in  his  "  Digest,"  which,  for  a  time,  was  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  This  was  superseded  in  1842  by  Mr.  Grindrod's 
admirable  ^Compendium;"  a  book  which  is  familiar  to  many 
of  our  readers,  and  which  has  for  years  done  valuable  service  in 
promoting  the  regular  and  orderly  working  of  the  Body.  And  now, 
it  also,  in  its  turn,  is  likely  to  be  generally  rq>laoed  by  the  sub- 
stantial and  elegant  volume  before  us ;  which,  in  addition  to  the  great 
nage  of  its  contents  and  its  attractive  appearance,  has  also  the 
advantage  of  being  supported  by  distinguished  names ;  for  it  is  dedi- 
cated, "  by  permission,"  to  Sir  Francis  Lycett,  and  introduced  by  a 
psefaoe  from  the  pen  of  Dr,  Osbom,  one  of  the  first  living  authorities 
OB  all  questions  of  Methodist  law. 

The  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Peirce  is  very  comprehensive ;  the  book  is 
a  Atfiory,  as  well  as  a  code.  Each  institution  of  Methodism  is  traced 
back  to  its  origin,  and  the  principal  enactments  and  directions  of  the 
Conference  concerning  it  are  given,  often  at  length,  before  coming  to 
the  present  state  of  the  law.  Thus,  every  one  who  desires  may  not 
only  leam  what  are  the  existing  regulations  of  the  Connexiim,  but  also 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  gradually  moulded  into  their  present 
shape;  the  how  and  the  why  are  here,  in  addition  to  the  what.  And 
the  assertion  of  the  title-page  appears  to  be  quite  justifiable.  Mr. 
Peirce  has  presented  his  readers  with  "  a  complete  and  well-arranged 
eompendium : "  from  the  weightier  matters  of  our  law,  down  to  its  minor 
details ;  from  the  trial  and  suspension  of  the  Chairman  of  a  District 
(should  such  a  strong  measure  ever  become  necessary)  to  the  due  and 
proper  providing  of  hassocks  and  kneeling-boards  in  our  chapels, 
ererything  is  here. 

Our  readers  must  not  conclude  that  because  several  different  man- 
uals of  Methodist  law  and  discipline  have  successively  appeared,  the 
character  of  Methodism  has,  in  course  of  time,  undergone  any  absolute 
and  radical  change.  Developmenithere  certainly  has  been;  modifica- 
tion of   details  has  also  frequently  become   necessary;   but  change, 

•  lioudoo :  HsailtoD,  Adami,  and  Co.    18^8. 
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alteration  of  principle,  purpose,  and  general  character,  we  belieTe  there 
has  been  none.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  Methodist  legislation  and  of 
Methodist  institutions — the  very  circumstance  which  renders  this 
new  compendium  valuable  and  even  necessary — is  most  satisfactorily 
in  harmony  with  its  orig^al  spirit  and  purpose :  the  more  recent  and 
elaborate,  as  well  as  the  more  early  and  simple,  regulations,  aim  at 
one  and  the  same  thing ;  to  promote  true  religion,  "  to  spread  scrip- 
tural holiness  throughout  the  land." 

In  going  over  the  book  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact,  that 
the  principal  institutions  'of  Methodism  were  manifestly  called  into 
existence  by  the  operations  of  Divine  Providence ;  the  class-meeting, 
for  example,  and  the  stated  employment  of  Lay  preachers,  to  mention 
no  other  particulars.  The  early  Methodist  preachers  loved  to  recog- 
nise this  sacred  aspect  of  the  case,  and  habitually  spoke  of  "  the  work 
of  God  "  as  carried  on  by,  or  among,  us.  And  just  as  the  instUvMons 
of  Methodism  arose,  so  did  the  laws  of  Methodism,  one  by  one,  grow 
into  form,  both  springing  out  of  its  success,  the  natural  results  of  its 
extension,  or  of  circumstances  by  which  that  extension  was  attended. 
No  man  ever  sat  down  and  schemed  out  beforehand  either  the  one  or 
the  other :  as  the  work  was  enlarged,  and  required  regulating,  many  men, 
in  turn,  contributed  their  quota ;  but  no  one  man  can  say  of  our  dis- 
cipline, as  Napoleon  said  of  his  amended  system  of  laws,  '*  I  shall  go 
down  to  posterity  with  that  code  in  my  hand."  The  financial  arrange- 
ments of  Methodism  consist  of  esepedients  adopted  in  order  to  meet 
proved,  and  often  pressing,  necessities ;  and  its  disciplinary  regulations 
have  the  same  character.  The  book  before  us  will  throw  much  light 
on  this  view  of  the  subject.  It  also  beautifully  illustrates  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  Connexion.  The  elders  of  our  Israel  were  supremely  anx- 
ious to  follow  in  all  things  the  leading  of  the  cloud ;  and  occasionally 
their  steps  manifested  a  caution,  a  hesitation,  bordering  upon  timidity ; 
but  this  was  undoubtedly  far  more  wise  and  safe  than  an  ardour 
approaching  to  rashness.  Once  and  again  in  our  history  there  have 
been  turning-points  where  thai  spirit  would  have  ruined  all.  Judged 
by  results,  the  festina  lente  which  some  have  been  ready  to  condemn  as 
tardiness,  has  been  the  true'  policy  for  Methodism.  A  luisty  decision 
respecting  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  our  chapels  in 
1792,-3,-4,and  —5,  would  have  gone  far  to  fulfil  the  confident  predictions 
of  our  enemies  that  the  Body  would  not  long  survive  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wesley.  The  records  of  those  critical  days  are  most  instructive;  and 
we  are  grateful  to  the  compiler  of  this  volume  for  the  care  which  he 
has  bestowed  upon  them :  the  subject  comes  before  the  reader  in  a 
clear,  lucid,  well-aiTanged  fashion,  and  strongly  exhibits  the  devout 
and  cautious  spirit  of  the  men  who  then,  under  God,  guided  Method- 
istic  counsels.  We  trust  that  any  changes  that  may  hereafter  be 
made,  will  be  made  in  a  like  spirit ;  that  whatever  new  legislation  is 
proposed  will  be  considered  with  the  same  trembling  concern  "  for  the 
ark  of  God ; "  and  that  those  who  aspire  to  influence  the  future  of 
Methodism  will  make  it  their  first  care,  after  receiving  the  baptism  of 
its  true  spirit,  to  bo  well  acquainted  with  Ob  past. 

But,  for  the    present,  having  been  gradually  moulded,  oarefolly 
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poredf  and  slowly  accepted,  ire  are  conTinced  that  the  Methodist 
K^vtem  does  not  need  w^itrovemeni  so  much  as  thorough  and  consoientioiui 
working;  the  want  of  the  day  is  not  alteration,  but  firm  and  zealous 
carrying-ont  of  its  provisions.  In  the  year  1824  the  gifted  Richard 
Watson  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  Annual  Address  of  the  Confer- 
ence to  the  Methodist  Societies;  and  the  language  which  he  then 
employed  is  still  singularly  applicable ;  and,  after  more  than  forty  years, 
will  well  bear  repetition.  "  Let  us  remember  that  all  the  needful  insti- 
tutions for  edifying  each  other  in  the  faith,  and  for  conreying  the 
light  and  influence  of  religion  to  others,  are  in  full  operation  among 
us;  tliat  we  have  no  points  of  doctrine  to  settle;  that  our  wholesome 
and  godly  discipline  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  work,  and  hss  remained,  to  this  day,  substantially  the 
same,  bearing  with  it  the  authentication  of  long  experience ;  and  that, 
thus,  nothing  remains  for  us,  but  to  '  walk  by  the  same  rule,'  and  to 
<  mind  the  same  thing.'  With  these  adyantages,— with  all  the  means  of 
preservation  and  extension,  placed  in  our  hands  by  the  special  grace  of 
our  Divine  Master, — ^nothing  can  be  necessary  but  our  renewed  deyoted- 
ness  to  God,  and  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  all,  in  the  order  in 
which  God  has  placed  us  in  His  Church,  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  to  spread,  in  every  place,  the  savour  of  His 
knowledge." 

Some  readers,  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  early  Minutes  of 
Conference,  will  be  both  surprised  and  amused,  as  weU  as  instructed, 
by  the  selections  from  them  which  Mr.  Feirce  has  given.  Those, 
especially,  which  were  issued  during  Mr.  Wesley's  lifetime  are  very 
concise  and  pungent,  often  having,  in  addition,  a  quaint  simplicity  that 
provokes  a  smile.  Wliat  would  the  Methodists  of  to-day  say  to  such  an 
admonition  as  the  following  P  It  was  given  by  John  Wesley  to  the  preach- 
ers and  Societies  in  1765 :— "  Do  not "  our  people ''  talk  too  much,  and 
read  too  little  P  They  do.  Let  them  retrench  but  half  the  time  they  spend 
in  talking,  and  they  will  have  time  enough  to  read."  He  then  directs  the 
preachers  to  "  speak  of  this  everjrwhere.  Reprove  them  publicly  and  pri- 
vately for  reading  less  useful  books.  Do  not  talk  too  much  yourself. 
If  you  stay  above  an  hour  at  any  place,  take  out  a  book  and  read." 
His  admonitions  were  as  pointed  and  direct  as  they  were  forcible ;  he 
not  only  reproved  sin,  but  the  sinner.  Speaking  of  bribery  at  elec- 
tions, in  1744,  he  says,  '*  Extirpate  bribery,  receiving  anything,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  voting  in  any  election.  Show  no  respect  of  persons 
herein ;  expel  all  who  touch  the  accursed  thing.  Let  this  be  particu- 
larly observed  at  OrirMhy  and  8t.  Ives."  In  his  days  the  burdens  of 
tax-payers  were  often  extremely  heavy,  and  the  temptation  to  lighten 
them  a  little  was  strong  in  proportion.  His  tender  care  of  the  con- 
sciences of  his  people  appears  in  the  following  remarkable  Minute  of 
17B4 :— "  Making  of  eandlee  for  our  own  use,  without  paying  duty  for 
them«  is  contrary  to  law,"  and  "  is  a  species  of  smuggling,  not  to  be  prac- 
tised by  any  honest  man."  So  careful  was  he  of  everything  that  might 
injure  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  and  in  any  way  defraud  the  rev- 
enue of  the  country.  Another  Minute  shows  that  Mr.  Wesley  had  a 
great  esteem  for  the  mental  character  of  hia  countrymen  north  of  the 
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Tweed.    In  1766,  speaking  of  some  of  the  band-mlee,  lie  said,  **  Enforee 
ihem  also  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  without  delay.    Only  show  them 
the  rea8onablenes8  of  it  in  Scotland,  and  they  will  conform  to  any- 
thing."   Such  high  praise  did  the  founder  of  Methodism  give  to  a 
people  who  must  be  convinced  before  they  can  be  persuaded.    He  did 
not  spare  the  preachers,  when  he  thought  them  remiss.    "  Freachera 
ought  never  to  hasten  home  to  their  wives  after  preaching,  till  they 
have  met  the  Society."  *    Some  of  them  appear  to  have  given  him 
much  trouble  by  indulging  a  vain  conceit  of  their  own  poetic  powers. 
**  Sing  no  hymn  of  your  own  composing,"  is  his  injunction  in  1780 ; 
and  two  years  later  he  adds,  "  Let  those  who  will  not  promise  this  be 
excluded  at  the  next  Conference."    There  certainly  were  many  and 
great  advantages  to  the  Oonnexion  in  this  simple  and  absolute  antho* 
rity.    Wesley's  decisions  were  prompt,  and  generally  characterized  by 
supreme  good  sense.    The  saving  of  time  and  friction  must  have  been 
considerable.    Here  was  the  one  man  to  whom  all,  or  nearly  all,  coold 
agree  to  submit ;  and  there  is  no  government  equal  to  a  dictatorship, 
if  cn^  you  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  dictator,— if  only  he  is  the 
right  man.    But  it  is  scarcely  in  human  nature  to  use  absolute  power 
rightly,  whether  it  be  civil  or  ecdesiafltical ;  and  for  one  man  who  has, 
like    Wesley,     obtained    it    without    ambition,    exerdsed   it    with 
moderation,  and  never  allowed  its  use  to  be  influenced  by  a  single  adfisli 
consideration,  there  have  been  many,  both  in  the  Ohnrch  and  in  the  State, 
who  have  grasped  at  it  greedily,  have  been  degraded  in  personal  eha* 
racter  by  its  possession,  and  have  so  used  it  as  to  inflict  equal  injustice 
and  suffering  on  those  over  whom  they  had  authority.    The  glimpses 
of  Wesley,  and  of  his  control  of  Methodism,  paternal  and  affectionate,  on 
the  one  hand,  flrm  and  vigorous,  on  the  other,  which  are  afforded  by 
lome  of  Mr.  Peirce's  extracts  from  the  earlier  Minutes,  will  be  greatly 
relished  by  many  of  those  who  peruse  his  volume. 

It  is  a  thankless  task,  but  fldelity  to  our  readers  nevertheleaa 
demands  that  we  should  point  out  one  or  two  slight  errors  that  have 
oome  under  our  notice.  We  think  that  Mr.  Feirce  is  not  quite 
accurate  in  stating  that  the  Conference  of  1843  resolved  that  the  welL- 
known  Liverpool  Mpnutes  f  of  1820  "  should  be  read  at  one  cf  the 
weekly  meetings  of  ministers  in  each  Circuit  in  the  course  of  each 
year : "  it  was  the  Conference  of  1853  which  ordained  an  atmudl  read* 
ing  in  the  preachers'  meetings,  and  fixed  the  time  for  it,  viz.,  the  week 
following  each  September  Quarterly-Meeting.^  Mr.  Feirce,  after  staling 
that  the  Conference  of  1843  resolved  upon  an  annual  reading,  gives  a 
copy  of  the  resolution,  which  most  distinctly  eigoins  a  reading  *'  once  m 
guarier."  This  requires  alteration.  He  also  states,  on  page  2d4,  that^ 
when  candidates  for  our  ministry,  having  finished  their  term  of  proba* 
tion,  are  received  into  full  connexion  with  the  Conference,  a  copy  of 
the  "  Large  Minutes  "  is  given  to  each,  inscribed  thus : — ^'  To  A.  B. 
You  think  it  your  duty  to  call  sinners  to  repentance.  Make  full  proof 
hereof,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  you  as  a  fellow-labourer."    This 

*  Miantes,  1779. 

t  A  series  of  important  suggestions  for  tbe  promotion  and  reviysl  of  tbe  work  of 
God. 


t  **  Minntes  of  Conference,"  1858,  p  284.    Octavo  Edition. 
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is  obrioQiIj  incorrect.  The  Minnies  so  inscribed  are  not  now  given  to 
candidates  at  all ;  and  Mr.  Peiroe,  in  another  part  of  his  book,  states, 
(page  316.)  that  the  cop/  given  after  ordination  is  inscribed  as  follows : — 
"  So  long  as  70a  freelj  consent  to,  and  eamsstlj  endeavour  to  walk  bj 
these  roles,  we  shall  rejoice  to  acknowledge  yon  as  a  fellow-labonrer." 
The  latter  statement  is  the  correct  one.  The  mistake  would  be 
remedied  by  tnmsfeiring  the  foot-note  on  page  2d4^  and  the  asterisk 
directing  attention  to  it,  to  their  proper  place  on  page  295 ;  the  con- 
aBTJonal  nsage  would  then  be  accorately  described.  There  is  yet 
another  point  to  be  corrected  in  the  accoont  given  of  the  ordination  of 
Methodist  preachers.  Mr.  Peiree,  following  Grindrod,  as  he  intimates, 
has  stated,  (p.  316,)  that  "a  pnblio  service  is  held  on  the  evening 
after  the  ordination,  on  which  oooanon  the  Ex-President  delivers  to  the 
newly-ordained  ministers,  who  are  present  for  the  purpose,  the  ordina- 
tion ofaarge.**  This  was  no  doabt  the  cnstom  when  Mr.  Grindrod  pre- 
parsd  his  Compendiam ;  bat  Mr.  Peiree  should  have  been  careful  to 
verify  his  account  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years.  The  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  noto  administered  to  the  newJy-ordained  ministers  immediately 
after  the  imposition  of  hands :  of  this  Mr.  Peiree  makes  no  mention. 
And  for  several  years  past  the  charge  of  the  Ex-President  has  formed 
a  most  intscestiug  and  important  part  of  the  ordination  service  itself, 
being  delivei:ed  directly  after  the  ministers  have  communicated.  The 
conrseof  procedure  described  by  Mr.  Peiree  was  not  even  followed  at  the 
kstOonf  erenoe,  when  ho  >  mparaie  ordinations  were  held ;  and,  we  should 
think,  has  therefore  quite  ceased  to  be  customary  in  Methodism.  This 
kat  mistake  appears  to  us  altogether  unaccountable,  and  should  serve 
as  a  warning  against  adopting  the  statement  of  any  previous  writer, 
howeyer  eminent,  without  careful  examination. 

And,  finally,  as  to  our  list  of  corrigenda^  Mr.  Peiioe  says,  (p.  3d5,) 
that  "  the  usual  time  for  holding  the  regular  Quarterly-Meetings  is 
about  the  hegmmmg  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December.*'  But 
tt  is  well  known  that "  the  usual  time  "  is  towards  the  end  of  these  several 
months ;  and  often  the  meeting  is  deferred  to  the  beginning  of  April, 
July,  October,  or  January. 

To  some,  these  details  may  appear  trifling;  but,  as  manuals  of  laws 
and  customs  cannot  be  too  accurate,  and  as  this  volume  will  doubtless 
hsve  a  large  and  extensive  circulation,  it  is  most  desirable  that  any 
errors,  howevo*  slight,  should  be  corrected  in  subsequent  editions. 
Por  it  is  a  book  which  Methodists  must  and  will  have;  and  Mr.  Peiree 
is  ^iily  entitled  to  their  gratitude  fbr  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has 
diseharged  a  very  extensive  and  difficult  task.  We  most  cordially 
reeomnMBd  this  muiuiJ, — to  Superintoidents,  and  all  officials,  as  an 
ahsrinte  necessity;  to  the  Methodist  ministers  in  general,  as  a  store  of 
serviesabie  information;  to  junior  preachers  especisUy,  as  a  most 
valuable  meana  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  discipline  they  will 
one  day  be  called  upon  to  administer ;  and  to  the  laity  of  Methodism, 
ss  a  highly  interesting  and  satisfactory  volume  of  reference.* 

*  [We  avail  onnetres  of  tlie  preient  opporianity  to  uy  that  we  sineerdj  hope, 
aostt  diy,  to  fee  Br.  Osbom't  stme  on  another  title-page;  vis.,  tkat  of  a  volmne 
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Thb  yiciflsitudes  of  man's  world  are  so  inoessaiit,  that  instability 
itself  has  acquired  the  element  of  certainty,  and  we  speak  of  "  the  great 
law  of  change."  Nothing  in  life  is  more  certain  than  its  uncertainty, 
nor  more  settled  than  its  restlessness.  There  is  a  constant  shifting  of 
the  scenes  of  the  mind,  like  that  which  we  see  in  the  earth  and  sky. 
The  wonder  is  how  we  retain  our  sense  of  identity  through  all  the 
transitions  of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  we  are  sulject.  Like  the 
clouds  of  yesterday,  and  the  winds  that  swept  our  path,  the  ideas  and 
emotions  of  past  hours  seem  to  have  passed  away.  The  outward  world 
is  pitched  in  striking  harmony  with  the  changing  voices  within  us.  Li 
one  place  the  pea  is  undermining  the  cliffs,  and  bringing  down  the 
fisherman's  hut  that  has  long  hung  on  the  precipice ;  while  in  another 
the  waters  are  heaping  up  a  sand-bank,  which  in  a  generation  or  two  will 
smile  with  ten  thousand  acres  of  harrest-fields.  Land  and  water,  as 
well  as  the  revolving  seasons,  or  day  and  night,  with  their  suns  and 
shadows,  are  full  of  perpetual  change.  The  mountains  are  but  the 
stately  billows  of  an  ocean  in  which  they  will  sink  as  certainly  as  they 
have  risen.  The  stars  are  a  marshalled  host  which  never  stand  still ;  and 
Time  itself  is  but  a  pilgrimage  of  the  creature  to  eternity.  So,  many  of 
the  early  homes  of  man  have  long  ago  been  forsaken,  and  the  city  of 
to-day  is  built  where  the  lark  built  her  nest  a  century  ago,  or  the 
forest  silence  reigned.  If  the  Londoner  of  a  hundred  years  since  could 
return  to  look  for  Spitalfields  or  Kensington,  he  would  be  as  much  con- 
founded as  would,  in  another  way,  a  prince  of  Babylon,  or  a  grandee  of 
ancient  Egypt,  among  the  heaps  on  the  Euphrates  or  the  Nile.  The 
desert  has  overrun  the  once  populous  and  mighty  East ;  but  the  **  bar- 
barous" West  has  become  a  city  of  palaces,  and  the  huts  of  savages 
have  grown  into  temples  and  halls.  The  greatest  names  of  the  world 
are  the  most  marked  with  this  feature  of  human  affairs.  Egypt, 
Judflsa,  Greece,  and  Rome,  are  but  the  spokes  of  a  great  wheel  which 
has  turned  round;  they  belong  to  a  hemisphere  once  flaming  witli 
vertical  light,  but  which  has  now  passed  into  the  shadow  of  death. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  systems  of  thought  and  faith  P  The  great 
law  of  change  has  wrought  its  highest  marvels  here.  In  vain  have  dog- 
mas been  defended  and  proclaimed;  in  vain  have  the  statute  and  the 
stake  fulfilled  their  mission ;  the  old  has  passed  away,  and  the  new  haa 
come;  the  stream  has  been  hindered  for  an  hour,  but  has  rushed  more 
impetuously  the  next.     As  we  have  said,  the  wonder  is  how  man 

of  his  own  sermons.  We  ha^e  good  reaion  to  knoir  that  his  praetiied  pen  is  constantly 
employed  in  the  serrioe  of  the  Chorch ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  he  is  laying  the  whole 
of  Methodism  nnder  a  great  obligation  hy  editing  the  Wesley  Poetry ;  hat  we  are  con- 
fident that  the  oouneiional  sense  of  gratitnde  would  he  at  least  equally  strong  if  ho 
could  prepare  for  the  press  a  volume  of  his  own  sermons.  His  preadiing  has  been 
heard  with  profit  aud  delight,  in  all  parts  of  England,  for  forty  years :  and  there  are 
many  of  his  hearers  who  would  be  truly  thankful  to  possess  some  of  hia  Taloahle 
disooorses  in  a  permanent  form.] 
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retftins,  amid  the  diBsolntions  of  tbe  past,  Iiis  conyiction  of  sameness. 
He  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  child,  and  has  put  awaj  childish  things,  feels 
that  he  has  not  grown  out  of  himself.  We  live  in  the  same  world  that 
fought  under  Nehnchadnezzar  and  Alaric,  that  helieyed  in  Con  facias, 
or  Z-oroaster,  or  Mahomet.  Neither  Thales,  nor  Plato,  nor  Epicnras, 
have  disciples  now,  thoagh  there  are  crowds  of  thinkers  and  learners. 
The  British  Gonstitntion  has  not  succambed,  thoagh  the  com  laws  are 
gone ;  household  snffirage  is  instituted,  and  ecclesiastical  establishments 
appearto  be  on  the  verge  of  great  disturbance.  Yet  philosophy  deserves  its 
name  now,  as  much  as  when  word-fights  were  carried  on  in  the  groves 
of  Attica.  Science  has  abjured  astrology  and  alchemy,  bat  has  entered 
into  their  inheritance.  Thus  we  see  that  while  the  law  of  change  does 
its  work,  another  law,  of  deeper  life  and  power,  performs  its  office  also. 
The  groBS  particles  of  the  outer  body  are  thrown  off,  but  the  inner  self 
remains.  Through  all  changes  man  retains  his  consciousness.  Human 
systems  and  theories  ef&oresce,  bear  fruit,  and  wither ;  but  thought, 
like  the  tree-root,  lives,  though  the  blossoms  are  dead. 

So  is  it  with  religion.  There  have  been  successive  dispensations,  but 
the  same  truth.  The  Church  in  all  ages  has  been  like  Abraham,  who 
**  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went; "  or  like  Israel  in  the  wil- 
derness, travelling  safely  on,  with  only  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  for 
its  guide.  This  abiding  consciousness  of  the  Divine  presence  and  favour 
has  been  the  stay  of  the  faithful  in  all  times,  however  strange  or  new 
the  experience  to  be  encountered.  The  son  of  Abraham  and  the  disci- 
ple of  Moses  left  his  temple  and  its  sacrifices,  its  priesthood  and  its  cir- 
eomcision,  that  he  might  be  "  found  in  Christ."  When  the  experiment 
was  made,  he  found  that  he  had  not  become  an  atheist  by  forsaking 
Moses,  but  had  come  nearer  to  God;  he  had  not  surrendered  the 
Messiah  when  he  came  to  Jesus,  but  had  grasped  the  very  skirts  of  the 
King.  But  our  hearts  cling  to  the  forms  which  have  held  the  truth  for 
us;  and  a  special  guidance  was  granted  to  them  "who  first  believed," 
as  they  passed  from  Judaism  to  Christianity.  Only  miracle  could  dis- 
enchant Saal  of  Tarsus  of  his  love  to  the  traditions  of  his  fathers.  No 
ardent  novice  of  our  day,  fresh  from  college,  feels  a  more  sincere  or 
supercilious  contempt  for  "  schism,"  than  did  this  accomplished  pupil 
of  Gamaliel.  Yet  afterwards  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
and,  most  likely,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  the  illumination  of 
the  journey  to  Damascus  was  a  necessary  part  of  such  a  career ;  as 
Peter's  dream  on  the  house-top  at  Joppa  assured  him  that  the  keys  he 
had  received  were  meant  to  open  the  door  to  the  Gentile  as  well  as  to 
the  Jew.  To  many  the  step  was  too  wide  to  be  taken,  and  they  lingered 
long  on  a  border-land ;  following  the  ordinances  of  Moses,  while  they 
looked  to  Jesus  for  salvation.  Since  then,  all  Church  history  attests 
the  difficulties  which  have  attended  the  transition  from  a  ceremonial 
to  a  spiritual  dispensation. 

Change,  theo,  may  mean  life,  and  health,  and  progress,  when  old 
details  are  replaced  by  others  more  exactly  conformed  to  the  life 
within :  but  it  means  decay  and  death,  when  "  the  foundations  are 
destroyed.'*  This  is  the  same  planet  that,  geologists  tell  us,  once  had 
a  granite  rock  and  a  Silurian  sea  for  its  surface,  and  on  which  grew 
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the  f  em-foreata  of  ihe  coal  age ;  bufc  it  would  cease  to  be,  if  iatemal  | 

fires  should  split  it  with  their  yiolence,  or  if  another  world  should  meet  i 

it  on  its  path.  The  garden  will  be  the  same  when  the  leaf  and  the 
blossom  cover  it  as  now,  when  the  boaghs  are  bare*  and  the  grass  is  I 

sere ;  bnt  another  year  may  see  it  dag  oat  for  the  foundation  of  a  I 

house.    Philosophy  and  science  represent  the  same  aim  that  looked  out  , 

of  the  eye  of  the  first  star-gazer  or  magic-man.    **  To  know  (hoi  which  I 

exists  is  now,  as  then,  the  goal  of  the  human  intellect"    Early  thinkers  I 

S1W  the  "  universal  flux/'  and  tried  to  find  the  enduring  substance  | 

which  lay  beneath  the  stream  of  time.  So  modem  science  is  in  quest 
of  those  higher  laws  which  remain,  thoagh  the  fires  of  stars  go  ont,  and 
the  mountains  melt  away.     Understanding,  then,  the  terms  aright,  I 

change,  however  deep  or  wide-spread,  is  not  an  evil,  providing  the  sub- 
stance of  that  which  undergoes  these  transmutations  remains.  Thus 
Christianity  may  change  in  its  external  conditions.  The  old  ecdesias- 
ticisms  which  have  long  represented  it  before  the  world  may  collapse ; 
the  formularies  in  which  men  have  striven  faithfully  to  express  its 
truths  may  lose  their  aptness ;  the  scientific  and  philosophic  theories 
with  which  it  has  been  allied  for  ages  may  wear  out,  and  its  virtue  may 
be  aU  the  greater.  But  it  has  a  consciousness,  so  to  speak,  a  theory  of 
Divine  things,  essential  to  its  very  life,  which  cannot  be  surrendered 
without  the  sacrifice  of  its  existence. 

These  remarks  will  bear  an  application  to  one  of  the  great  contro- 
versies of  our  time,  which  discusses  the  relations  of  theology  and 
science.  "  The  attitude  of  the  clergy  to  science  "  has  recently  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  and  special  remark  in  our  periodical  and  general 
literature.*  It  is  alleged  that  the  clergy  have  always  opposed  scientific 
teaching,  and  have  visited  with  unrelenting  persecution  the  discoverers 
and  speculators  who  have  most  signally  benefited  mankind.  The  fate 
of  Roger  Bacon  and  Galileo  are  largely  paraded  by  those  who  take  this 
view ;  but  modem  instances  are  not  very  numerous  or  striking.  We 
do  not  see  how  the  present  state  of  the  "  clerical  mind"  is  illustrated 
by  references  to  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  facts  of 
an  age  when  all  classes  were  ignorant  and  intolerant,  do  not  forcibly 
exhibit  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  age  of  ocean  telegraphs  and  the 
spectrum  analysis.  The  last  Papal  encyclical  even,  which  condemned  the 
new  political  doctrines,  and  all  antipopish  heresies,  did  not  anathema* 
tize  the  fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  the  correlation  of  forces. 
Most "  class  "  tests  are  fallacious.  The  clergy  hold  the  science  of  the 
day,  whatever  it  may  be.  Their  theory  of  the  xmiverse  is  Ptolemaic  or 
Oopemican,  as  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  going;  and  in  all  times 
some  clergymen  have  been  scientific  explorers  and  patrons.    A  better 

♦  Ptrticularly  in  the  "Contemporary  ReTieir  "  of  September,  1867,  November  and 
December,  1868,  and  January,  1869,  where  the  Ilev.  ¥.  W.  Fanar,  of  Harrow,  and 
the  Rer.  Dr.  Hannah,  of  Glenalmond,  have  measured  swurds.  The  latter  defends  the 
clergy  against  the  accnsations  of  the  former,  who  broadly  charges  the  clergy  of  all  sgea 
as  the  enemies  of  progress.  Some  remarks  in  Mr.  Farrar*s  article  of  December  last 
seem  to  leave  litUe  in  theology  or  the  Bible  worth  contending  for. 
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■cientifie  education  Is  needed  in  all  circles;  that  of  the  clergy  not 
exerted.  Men  leave  public  aohoola,  or  the  nniyeraity,  in  ignorance  of 
important  departments  of  knowledge,  because  mathematics,  clsssics, 
history,  and  logic,  have  monopolized  their  attention.  The  great  facts 
of  nature  have  not  yet  their  right  place  in  the  range  of  instniotion. 
We  do  not  care  to  deny  that  the  parochial  clergy  have  much  to  learn 
of  the  details  of  toleration.  They  cannot  bum  nor  imprison  the  "  schis- 
matics "  who  meet  them  at  every  turn ;  but  they  still  have  power  to  ostra- 
cise all  other  creeds,  and  to  humiliate  those  who  profess  them.  Perhaps 
the  attitude  of  the  "  clergy  "  towards  their  fellow-Ghristians  who  are 
"  not  of  them/*  may  be  partly  explained  by  their  circumstances.  Within 
thor  own  pale  they  are  compelled  to  tolerate  men  of  ereiy  creed  or  of 
no  creed ;  but  their  zeal  for  the  truth  finds  its  revenge  in  an  indis- 
criminate excommunication  of  all  who  are  without.  Sectarianism  in 
other  Protestant  communities  permits  occasional  recognition  of  sister 
churches ;  but  in  many  an  English  rectory  the  old  ideas  of  territorial- 
ism  are  held  as  firmly  ss  in  the  Vatican.  The  "  cure  of  souls  **  is  sup- 
posed to  be  absolutdy  in  the  appointed  hands.  Christian  teaching, 
godly  lives,  and  evangelical  labours — ^without  which  large  portions  of 
the  country  would  be  heathen— are  ignored,  if  not  denounced.  If,  as 
some  declare,  this  lack  of  liberal  sentiment  and  of  true  discernment  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  scientific  culture,  we  hope,  in  the  interests  of 
Cliristian  charity,  that  the  defect  may  be  speedily  supplied.  But  too 
often  the  prayer- meeting  or  the  cottage-service,  seems  to  be  a  more 
deadly  nuisance  to  clerical  sensibilities  than  lectures  upon"nataral 
sdection  **  and  the  "  multiplicity  of  races." 

There  was  a  time  in  Europe  when  every  branch  of  instmetion  was 
administered  by  the  "Church."  The  treasures  of  knowledge  were 
retailed  by  priests  and  monks,  and  there  were  no  independent  sources 
of  knowledge,  secular  or  sacred.  These  "  Dark  ages"  were  displaced 
by  sn  intelleotual  and  spiritual  movement  which  for  four  centuries  has 
been  impelled  by  forces  sure,  silent,  and  irresistible  as  those  which 
change  the  level  of  continents.  Many  providential  occurrences  con- 
spked  to  stimulate  men's  minds,  to  enlarge  their  aympathies,  and  to 
place  a  new  value  especially  upon  the  knowledge  of  nature.  The  dis- 
coveries oi  Columbus  and  Yasco  de  Gama,  the  invention  of  printing 
and  the  telescope,  each  opened  fresh  prospects  to  human  genius,  and 
scholaaticiam  fell  before  the  oriflamme  of  science.  Fearless  inquiry 
began  to  search  ancient  and  recent  history  in  the  cause  of  the  Beform- 
aiion;  scientific  labours  and  speculations  were  stimulated  by  the 
triumphs  of  Kepler,  Newton,  and  Leibnitz ;  and  war  iteelf  began  to  be  a 
fight  for  liberty  as  well  as  a  struggle  for  thrones.  Bat  here,  as  too 
often  elsewhere*  a  good  has  been  perverted.  The  accepted  revelations  of 
astronomy,  and  more  recently  the  novel  wonders  of  geology,  have 
altered  man's  views  of  the  place  of  our  world  in  creation,  and  have 
seemed  to  imperil  the  dogmas  of  Scripture  inspiration,  of  miracles,  and 
of  a  special  Providence.  The  modem  unbeliever  does  not  seek  his 
arguments  in  metaphysical  reasoning,  or  historical  research,  so  much 
as  in  scientific  discovery.  It  may  be  feared  that  the  strong  fascination 
which  sdence  wields  over  some  minds  is,  that  it  supplies  the  most 
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respectable  pretexts  for  the  denial  of  all  religion.  The  assnmption 
that  theologians  always  study  science  with  a  prejudice  is  not  worth 
answering ;  or,  if  we  must  reply,  it  may  be  said  in  retaliation  that  some 
study  it  with  the  hope  that  somewhere  a  celt,  or  a  ekull,  will  be  foxmd 
which  will  be  fatal  to  all  revelation.  Yet  the  old  landmarks  of  the  faith 
are  not  yet  removed  very  far,  and  unfounded,  though  plausible,  infer** 
ences  must  not  be  expected  to  take  the  place  of  unquestioned  demon- 
stration. Mr.  F.  W.  Earrar  says,  "  There  is  perhaps  less  of  defined  and 
independent  thought  in  England  than  in  any  country  of  the  world. 
Charges  of  neology,  charges  of  rationalism,  charges  of  scepticism, 
charges  of  heresy,  in  pulpits  and  pamphlets  and  religious  periodicals, 
are  everlastingly  ringing  in  our  ears.  The  air  is  echoing  with  the 
texts  which  are  hurled  about  at  opposing  theories.  We  still  go  on 
presumptuously  deifying  onr  own  interpretations,  imposing '  the  senses 
of  men  upon  the  words  of  God ;  the  special  senses  of  men  upon  the  gen- 
eral words  of  God ;  and  laying  them  upon  men's  consciences  together 
under  the  equal  penalty  of  death  and  damnation.'"*  This  strong 
language  contains  some  truth,  but  it  cuts  two  ways.  Not  only  are  the 
"  special  senses  "  which  the  theologian  exalts  to  the  level  of  the  plain 
testimony  of  God's  word  to  be  deprecated,  but  the  speculations  and 
groundless  aasertions  which  philosophers  mix  with  their  science  are 
worthy  of  equal  condemnation.  When  science  is  content  with  that 
which  nature  plainly  proves,  divinity  may  reduce  its  pretensions  to 
that  which  is  actually  "  written."  Meanwhile,  we  fear,  the  quarrel 
must  go  on. 

It  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  the  tenets  and  conceptions  of  the 
theologian  have  been  affected  by  extraneous  inquiry.  Oar  interpreta- 
tions cannot  be  the  same  as  theirs  who  believed  the  earth  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  with  the  sun  and  moon  revolving  round  it. 
We  do  not  now  think  that  the  earth  came  firom  nothing  a  little  more  than 
six  thousand  years  ago ;  or  that  it  is  but  a  little  older  than  man.  Half  a 
century  ago  such  writers  as  the  Rev.  R.  Watson,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
could  refer  to  fossil  shells  as  evidences  of  the  deluge ;  but  no  one  does 
so  now.  But  though  our  views  of  creation  are  changed  in  details,  we 
yield  no  sacred  principle.  If  we  cannot  reconcile  in  circumstantial 
harmony  geology  and  Genesis,  we  find  that  they  do  agree  to  attest  a 
Creator,  and  that  His  work  was  done  in  successive  periods.  The  story  of 
our  planet,  according  to  Laplace  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  is,  after  all, 
strikingly  like  the  picture  of  the  six  days  from  Chaos  to  Paradise. 
The  progress  from  the  eozoon  of  the  Laurentusian  rocks  through  fish 
and  reptile  to  the  mammalian  and  man,  seems  to  fill  up  the  Mosaic 
sketch  of  a  primoaval  ocean  and  a  succession  of  living  things.  The 
evidences  of  submergence  and  elevation,  and  of  the  doings  of  flood  and 
fire,  in  the  history  of  the  rocks,  answer  many  an  old  objection  to  the 
possibility  of  the  deluge,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  last  day.  What- 
ever men  may  be  pleased  to  surmise,  none  can  yet  disprove  the  special 
creation  of  man,  the  unity  of  the  race,  the  destruction  of  the  human 
family  by  water  at  a  very  early  period,  and  a  subsequent  division  of 

*  "  Contemporary  Rericw,"  December,  1868,  p.  612. 
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luxgnages.  Very  enfficient  grounds  onght  to  be  alleged,  before  we  can 
be  expected  to  relinqaiah  our  belief  in  the  common  origin  of  man,  bis 
common  fall,  and  the  promise  of  a  common  redemption.  The  proof 
most  be  rery  clear,  more  bo  than  might  command  a  majority  in  the 
French  Academy,  or  in  some  sections  of  the  British  Association,  before 
we  can  bring  Moses  down  to  the  level  of  the  Talmnd.  It  would  alter 
the  basis  of  Ohristianitj  if  Paul  were  proved  to  be  an  allegorizcr,  a 
little  superior  to  Origen,  or  if  Jesns  Christ  were  shown  to  be  the 
dupe  of  &  myth  when  He  referred  to  the  Bible  account  of  the  creation 
of  man  and  woman.  (Mark  z.  6.)  It  is  necessary  to  the  integrity  of 
Scripture  that  there  should  be  a  substantial  and  literal  foundation  of 
truth  in  its  first  chapters,  however  interpretations  may  vary  from  age 
to  age.  Growing  science  may  help  to  clear  away  felse  and  imaginary 
attributes,  which  htunan  conceptions  have  hung  about  it;  but  it  cannot 
be  set  aside  as  a  mistake  without  consequences  more  serious  than 
many  suspect.  There  is  an  argument  for  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
fact,  that,  though  written  four  thousand  years  ago,  the  unexpected  dis- 
coveries of  to-day  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  or  in  the  lowest 
stone-bed  where  extinct  polypi  lie  entombed,  in  the  mounds  of  Khor* 
sabad,  or  in  the  old  foundations  of  Jerusalem,  do  not  shake  its  historical 
veracity,  or  lower  its  moral  elevation.  Mr.  Farrar  says  we  must  not 
only  yield ''  verbal  inspiration,"  and  cease  to  make  the  Bible  a  book  of 
science  at  all,  but "  we  must  be  humble — we  must  take  lower  ground."  * 
But  if  the  Bible  is  to  be  henceforth  only  a  repository  of  the  earliest 
and  purest  ideas  of  man  about  the  origin  and  course  of  nature,  and  is 
in  no  sense  a  revelation  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  we  feel  that  our 
awaking  is  worse  than  our  dream. 

Our  own  religious  community  feels  the  march  of  intellectual  change 
lets  perceptibly  than  do  some  other  sections  of  the  Christian  Church, 
^e  Bationaliam  of  the  day  has  been  chiefly  directed  against  the  dogmas 
of  Calvinism  which  our  fathers  abjured  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Kaurice  and  F.  W.  Robertson  and  others  do  not  plead  more  earnestly 
for  the  "  undistinguishing  regard  "  of  Jehovah  towards  men  than  have 
tfetbodist  pulpits  from  the  beginning.  The  recoil  from  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  has  scarcely  been  felt  among  us,  because  we  never 
bent  beneath  the  weight  of  *'  irresistible  decrees."  From  the  first  we 
have  heard  that  no  man  perishes  but  by  his  own  fault.  Besides,  though 
our  theological  unity  is  wonderfully  maintained,  the  importance  of  the 
spiritual  life  is  not  lost,  we  trust,  among  our  dogmas,  and  "  a  desire  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come "  is  still  a  more  necessaiy  condition  of 
membership  than  mere  orthodoxy.  Extended  education  may  make  us 
more  accessible  to  the  attacks  of  polite  unbelief,  especially  if  unattended 
by  corresponding  simplicity  and  spiritual  power.  But  here  the  pecu- 
liarities of  English  society  come  to  our  help.  The  worldly  and  unde« 
dded,  to  whom  to  be  vulgar  is  at  least  as  terrible  as  to  sin,  can,  without 
renouncing  the  profession  of  Christianity, — which  would  not  be  respect- 
able,--forsake  a  ministry  which  preaches  as  if  the  Gospel  were  literally 
true,  and  as  if  heaven  and  hell  were  realities.    Social  caste  has  its  own 

^  *'  Contemporary  Reriew/'  to  December,  1868. 
TOL.  XT. — nm  82EIB8.  h 
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religion,  and  '*  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  "  are  called  to  abide  in  the  profession  of  Methodism,  eren  if 
they  have  received  many  of  its  spiritual  gifts.  In  this  way  we  are  relieved 
of  great  perils  that  might  come  npon  ns.  As  most  of  those  who  join 
ns  have  had  some  experience  of  inward  religion,  materialism  and 
atheism  have  not  a  great  chance  amongst  ns.  Faith  in  miracles  and 
the  living  God  will  not  cease  where  there  are  conversions,  and  men 
know  that  they  "  have  passed  from  death  unto  life."  That  strong 
sense  of  the  snpematnral  which  onr  forefiftthers  held  may  not  be  folly 
retained.  They  read  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  "  Arminian  Mf^a- 
zioe  "  accounts  of  ''  The  Providence  of  God  displayed,"  of  visitations 
from  the  invisible  world,  and  of  extraordinaiy  experiences  which,  if  as 
common  now,  are  not  made  to  appear  so.  Bat  generally  the 
landmarks  which  onr  fathers  have  left  ns  are  not  displaced.  Neverthe- 
less, the  great  law  of  change  will  do  its  work  upon  ns.  Bat  we  need 
not  fear  it.  Its  true  office  is  to  separate  the  earthly  and  hamaa 
accidents  from  the  Divine  life  which  has  made  as  what  we  are,— Allow- 
ing it  to  act  more  freely  and  blessedly  npon  the  world  aronnd  ns.  It 
would  be  a  fatal  error  to  look  npon  mere  sectarian  boondaries  as  land- 
marks of  the  faith.  When  we  do  this,  we  shall  close  the  door  of  bope 
upon  ourselves ;  while,  if  our  work  be  always  "  the  work  of  Gk)d,"  it  will 
last  while  the  sun  and  moon  endure.  Political  change,  the  advance  of 
learning  and  discovery,  new  developmests  of  public  opinion,  and 
altered  social  conditions,  will  not  hinder  but  help  every  real  Church 
that,  amid  circumstantial  adaptations  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  retains 
its  eofucioutness  of  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  G^  in  Christ. 

W.  P.  S. 


THE  EXEGETICAL  PUNCTUATION  OP  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

Thk  term  "  biblical  criticism,"  which  has  been  introduced  into  theo- 
logical science,  has  not  yet  received  a  definition  that  is  marked  by  dis- 
tinctness and  precision,  or  that  has  been  unanimously  adopted  by 
theological  writer^i.  In  the  very  comprehensive  sense  in  which  some 
German  authors  employ  it,  (e.  g,,  Ebrard,  in  Herzog's  Encyc,  riii.,  90 
ff.,)  the  term  embraces  all  the  matter  which  belongs  respectively  to  Isa- 
gogics  or  Canonics,  (Hagenbach,  Encyc,  §§  46,  47,)  and  to  Apologetics. 
If  this  wide  extent  of  signification  be  assigned  to  the  term,  it  desig- 
nates a  comprehensive  department  of  theological  science,  to  which  would 
belong  all  the  investigations  that  ai*e  intended  to  demonstrate  the 
authenticity,  the  genuineness,  the  integrity,  or  uncorrupted  preserva- 
tion, and  the  credibility  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  In  no  sense,  however, 
does  the  term  "  biblical  criticism,"  in  its  genuine  character,  assume 
the  office  of  deciding  what  the  contents  of  these  writings  ought  to  be ; 
it  confines  itself,  even  in  this  wide  sense,  to  the  task  of  ascertaining 
which  of  a  certain  class  of  ancient  writings  arc  properly  component 
parts  of  the  canon,  what  were  the  precise  expressions  of  the  writer,  Ac. 
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When  it  baa  determined  sach  points,  it'  does  not  attempt  to  decide 
jodieiallj  <a  the  competence  of  anj  inspired  man ;  hence  it«  ofiSoe  simply 
is  to  achibit»  as  correctly  as  possible,  the  true  text,  as  it  proceeded 
from  the  hand  of  a  sacred  writer.  The  term,  howerer,  maj  be  employed 
in  a  restricted  sense,  and  refer  chiefly  to  the  text  of  the  books  which 
are  acknowledged  to  be  canonical.  In  this  case  it  discusses  mainly  the 
snbiect  of  ancient  manuscripts,  yarions  readings,  versions,  early  printed 
editions,  and  kindred  topics;  and  it  designs  to  determine,  by  historical 
and  other  arguments,  the  true  meaning  of  the  writer,  as  far  as  the 
critic  can  exhibit  it  to  the  eye  in  a  printed  form. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  subject  of  the  punciuaium  of  ike  text 
legitimately  belongs  to  textual  biblical  criticism.  As  the  masorotio 
points  were  attached  to  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  at  a  com* 
paratiTely  late  period,  (after  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
Keil,  EiinL  ta  AIL  Teti.,  §§  169,  210;  Herzog,  Ew^c,  ix.,  133,)  and 
were  intended  to  preserve  or  define  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original ; 
so,  too,  the  marks  of  punctuation,  with  which  we  are  now  familiar,  were 
introduced  into  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  many  cases  the 
sense  of  the  original  is  materially  affected  by  them.  Although  the 
autographs,  or  original  manuscripts,  of  the  sacred  writers  have  long 
since  perished,  it  is  still  possible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  tbe 
manner  in  which  they  were  written,  when  the  appearance  of  the  oldest 
manuseripts  extant  is  studied.  The  apostles  and  their  amanuenses  (e.  g., 
"  Tertius,"  Bom.  xvi.  22)  employed  the  uncial  {majuscule)  characters, 
or  c^tal  letters  exduaively,*  without  any  spaces  between  the  words, 
(tcripiio  conHntta,  series  eotdinua,)  so  that  each  line  appeared  to  the  eye 
to  consist  of  a  single  word.  They  introduced  no  accents,  and  no  marks 
of  ponctnation  whatever.  (Tischendorf ;  Herzog,  Encye»y  ii.,  159, 160.) 
The  original  practice  of  writing  without  any  spaces  between  the 
words,  led  to  various  misconceptions  in  defining  the  sense  of  certain 
panagea.  Even  Chrysostom  read  trvy  circ<rm^oir,  Phil.  i.  1,  as  one  word, 
in  the  sense  of  "  fellow-bishops.''  The  true  reading  in  Phil.  ii.  4  is  now 
generally  conceded,  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  investigations 
of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  &c.,  to  be  exacrroi.  But  the  initial  letter  of 
tfiBosvorrfs  (the  more  approved  reading)  was  sometimes  supposed  to 
bdong  to  the  foregoing  word,  and  the  remainder  of  the  latter  {Koirovims, 
from  Kar6m)  would  give  the  translation,  if  the  imperative  form  of  the 
English  version  (which  adopted  (ncofrcirc)  is  retained:  ''Labour  not 
ereiy  man,"  &c.  In  (3al.  i.  9,  the  last  syllable  in  npoeipriKafiey  was  some- 
times detached  from  the  word,  leaving  the  former  part  in  the  singular 
numb^,  while  the  plural  verb  in  the  preceding  verse  should  have  at 
once  indicated  that  here,  too,  the  plural  was  intended.  In  James  v. 
12,  the  English  version  reads,  "Lest  ye   fall   into  eondenmatian ; " 


*  This  drcomitance  explains  tbe  fact  that  hraov  (Acts  xrril  18)  was  originall/ 
{Emniiis,  Terimi  JUeepius,  Vulgate,  &c.)  printed  with  a  capital  initial  letter,  ^Atraop  ) 
and  ma  aoppoted  to  be  the  name  of  a  city,  aa  in  Acts  xz.  13, 14 ;  while  later  editors 
sad  eonmieatators  generally  agree  with  the  English  Tersion,  and  treat  the  word  as  an 
idrerb. 

L  2 
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whereas  the  German  exhibits,  "  into  hypoorisyJ'  The  Texku  Becephu, 
which  here  presents  the  Erasxnian  reading,  (the  one  to  which  the  Ger- 
man version  adheres,)  exhibits  cl^  vfr6Kpunw,  accordisg  to  some  manu- 
scripts. The  omission  of  €ls  in  others  required  a  resolution  of  the  com- 
pound word  into  vtt^  Kpltrip,  and  this  reading  was  adopted  by  the 
English  translators. 

No  cursire  {minusGide)  manuscripts,  that  is,  those  written  with  small 
letters,  the  forms  of  which  at  length  differed  widely  from  those  of  the 
uncials,  are  now  known  to  exist,  that  were  written  previously  to  A.D. 
900.  A  few  of  the  uncial  MSS.,  e.  g,,  B.D.  E.  (Gospels),  and  B.,  (Pauline 
Ep.,)  exhibit  accents,  aud  the  spirUua  aaper  et  lenis ;  but  critics  seem  now 
generally  to  agree  that  these  do  not  proceed  a  prima  manu,  but  were 
added  by  a  later  hand.  They  were  not  generally  employed  until  the 
cursive  characters  were  introduced.  Tischendorf  {loe.  dL^  p.  161) 
remarks,  however,  that  spaces  between  the  words,  and  the  simple  point 
or  period,  were  introduced  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  The 
Iota  subscript,  which  had  sometimes  been  annexed  to  its  vowel  as  a 
co-ordinate  letter  in  form,  and  was  thus  Iota  postscript,  appeared 
invariably  as  subscript  only  in  the  cursive  manuscripts.  Home  (Intro- 
duction, i.,  214)  derives  an  argument  from  the  mistakes  of  the  church 
fathers,  and  from  their  uncertainty  respecting  the  meaning  of  various 
passages,  to  prove  that  the  apostles  employed  no  points  for  marking 
the  sense.  (See  also  Gerard,  Bih.  Grit.,  part  ii.,  chap,  iii.)  The  intro- 
duction of  the  system  of  punctuation,  including  the  breathings,  and 
the  plan  of  exhibiting  spaces  between  the  words,  are  usually  assigned 
to  the  period  extending  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  centuiy.  The 
points,  or  marks,  were  at  first  few  and  simple ;  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians employed  only  three,  corresponding  to  our  comma,  colon,  and 
period.  It  was  only  during  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the  invention 
of  printing,  that  the  system  received  its  fuller  development,  having 
been  first  applied  in  some  editions  of  the  classical  writers.  The  pre- 
sent punctuation  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  the  credit  of  which  is 
sometimes  (e.  g.,  Brande's  Dictionary,  Art.  Punctuation)  given  to  the 
celebrated  printers  of  Venice,  named  Manutius,*  was  not  first  employed 
by  Robert  Stephens,  (Stephanus,  or,  more  correctly,  Estienne,)  but  had 
already  been  introduced  by  Erasmus  in  his  first  editions.  (Beuss, 
Oesch.  d.  h.  8.  N.  T.,  sect.  378.)    The  first  two  editions  of  the  former 

*  Aldo  Manozio  the  elder,  bom  in  1449,  was  not  only  a  printer,  bat  also  an  acoom- 
plisbcd  scholar.  He  opened  a  printing- office  at  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  famishing 
correct  and  elegant  e<lilions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Of  his  learning  he  garc 
ample  proof  in  the  dissertations  which  he  wrote,  and  prefixed  to  his  editions  of  the 
classic  authors.  He  wai  the  inventor  of  the  Italic  character,  which  was  for  s  con* 
siderable  time  called  the  Aldine,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  which  was  for  many  yean 
secured  to  him  by  patents  of  the  Pope  and  the  senate  of  Venice.  His  son,  Paulo,  sus- 
tained the  reputation  of  the  family,  by  his  abilities  as  a  printer  and  acbobu*.  His 
grandson,  Aldo,  bom  in  1547,  also  distinguished  in  the  typographical  art,  was  even 
more  favourably  known  as  an  author.  His  library,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand 
Yolames,  was  sold  to  pay  his  debts ;  aad>  as  he  left  no  childreo«  the  glory  of  the  AUiiie 
press  terminated  with  him. 
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appeared  in  1546  and  1549,  while  those  of  EraBiniia  were  publiahed  in 
1516  and  1519. 

Thetnie  principles  of  pnnctuation  are  not  yet  determined  with  each 
preeision  that  doabtfol  cases  cannot  occur.  Fowler,  (English  Gram- 
mir.,  p.  743,)  who  says  that  "  the  current  practice  is  generally  more  in 
accordance  with  the  grammatical  and  the  rhetorical  view,"  adds,  with 
great  truth,  that "  there  is  considerable  diversity  among  authors  and 
printers  in  their  application  "  of  the  rules  of  punctuation.  Any  one 
who  has  read  *'  proofs  '*  sent  from  two  or  more  printing  offices,  or  who 
compares  different  editions,  British  and  American,  of  the  same  work, 
can  easily  nnderstand  that  this  "  diversity "  still  continues.  Of  all 
the  modem  points,  none  creates  greater  difficulty  than  the  comma ; 
writers  and  printers  cannot  always  agree  respecting  the  insertion  or 
omission  of  it.  The  difficulty  which  existed  respecting  the  precise  use 
of  the  comma,  when  the  article  on  punctuation  was  written  in  England 
for  the  Cyclopsodia  of  Bees,  (reprinted  in  Philadelphia  in  forty-one 
volumes  many  years  ago,)  is  still  painfully  felt.  The  writer  of  that 
article,  who  believes  that  certain  expressions  in  the  writings  of  Cicero 
and  Seneca,  which  are  sometimes  quoted  in  this  connexion,  by  no 
means  prove  the  antiquity  of  pointing,  complains  of  the  great "  diffi- 
culty in  pointing,"  and  says  that  "  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  the 
province  of  the  grammarian  so  little  fixed  and  ascertained  as  this." 
It  can  therefore  create  no  surprise  that  the  punctuation  of  the  ear- 
lier editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  should  be  somewhat  irregular  and 
indefinite.  Besides,  the  idiom  of  different  langpmges  modifies  the 
modem  system  of  punctuation ;  a  Greek  or  a  German  sentence,  which 
exhibits  at  once,  by  the  inflections  or  terminations  of  words,  the  rela- 
tions which  the  several  words  constituting  a  clause  or  sentence  sustain 
to  one  another,  may  dispense  with  the  commas  which  the  same  sen- 
tence, when  translated  into  English,  would  require. 

As  soon  as  the  punctuation  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  recognised 
as  a  system,  even  before  it  received  a  fuller  development  after  the 
appearance  of  Griesbach's  editions,  it  at  once  assumed  an  exegetical 
diaroder.  In  the  section  which  Winer  has  introduced  in  his  Grammar 
of  the  New  Testament,  (§  7,  sixth  ed.,  Leipsic,  1855,)  he  says  that  a 
distinction  may,  in  some  cases,  be  made  between  the  logical  and  the 
gnunmatical  punctuation  of  a  sentence.  In  1  Tim.  vi.  8,  for  instance, 
he  remarks  that  the  words,  "  If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  and  consent 
not  to  wholesome  words,"  logically  considered,  contain  two  proposi- 
tions or  clauses,  and  hence  the  Vulgate,  English,  German,  and  French 
(Martin  and  Ostervald)  versions  place  a  comma  before"  and ; "  whereas 
(Winer  adds  in  reference  to  the  Greek)  the  words,  in  a  grammatical 
point  of  view,  form  only  one  proposition,  and  hence  Lach.,  Tisch., 
Stier,  (Polyglot  N.  Test.,)  insert  no  comma  before  the  first  Kal,  while 
Knapp,  like  Erasmus,  has  placed  one  there.  Winer  {loe,  &U.)  gives 
Knapp  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  editor  who  paid  special 
attention  to  the  punctuation  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  In  such 
cases,  the  idiom  of  a  modem  language,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  may 
require  a  modification  of  the  punctuation  necessarily  adopted  in  a 
Greek  passage;  the  Greek  relative  pronoun,  for  instance,  may  gram- 
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xnatioally  connect  two  clanses,  as  they  would  appear  logicallj  in  a 
modem  language,  bo  closely  as  to  constitute  only  one  in  Greek. 
Winer  objects  to  the  insertion  of  a  comma  after  rptn;  in  Mark  xv.  25, 
evidently  assuming  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writer  to 
state  only  one  fact,  namely,  that  they  crucified  the  Lord  at  the  third 
hour;  the  Grerman  yersion  and  the  two  French  {da...quandf  being  the 
equivalents  for  koi)  present  the  same  view ;  whereas  the  English  version, 
following  the  Yulgate,  exhibits  two  distinct  facts;  first,  that  the  third 
hour  had  now  arrived,  and  secondly,  that  they  crucified  the  Lord.  So, 
too,  Winer  maintained  that  a  comma  should  not  precede  akXd  when 
this  conjunction  introduces  a  clause  that  is  itself  incomplete,  and  that 
belongs  essentially  to  the  foregoing ;  hence,  he  expunges  the  comma 
after  a-apKi  in  Rom.  viii.  9  (inserted  by  Erasmus,  Texi,  J2ec.,  Knapp, 
Btier,  &c.,  but  not  by  Lach.,  Tisch.,  &c.,)  whQe  the  Vulgate,  German, 
English,  and  French  versions  introduce  it.  As  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  use  of  the  comma  are  still  somewhat  unsettled,  Winer 
expresses  the  wish  that  a  "half-comma"  were  in  existence,  which 
would  precisely  suit  cases  like  Luke  xvi.  10  (after  *' leaat ; "  see  his 
Grammar,  sec,  7,  2).  Li  this  passage,  which  Winer  instances  in 
reference  to  the  Greek,  the  earlier  editions  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  introduced,  in  the  English  translation,  a  comma  in  both  caaeB 
after  *'  least,"  while  the  more  recent  editions  uniformly  omit  both 
commas.    The  British  editions  exhibit  the  same  uncertainty. 

Finally,  while  Winer  remarks  that  a  translator  ought  not  to  obtrade 
on  the  reader  his  exegetical  views  by  means  of  his  marks  of  punctua- 
tion, he  also  says,  with  equal  truth,  that  cases  occur  in  which  a  colon, 
a  period,  or  a  note  of  interrogation  mud  be  inserted,  while  the  preoiae 
place  in  which  such  a  mark  is  found  will  necessarily  decide  the 
exegesis  of  the  passage.  He  refers,  as  an  illustration,  to  John  vii.  21, 
22,  where  an  editor  is  compelled  to  declare  his  opinion,  whether  he 
agrees  with  Chrysostom  and  some  other  church  Fathers,  and  also 
modern  commentators,  in  exhibiting  iUi  rovro  as  the  commencement 
of  V.  22,  or  with  Theophylact,  and  many  modern  editors  and  commenta- 
tors, in  presenting  these  two  words  as  the  conclusion  of  v.  21.  The 
position  assigned  to  them  materially  influences  the  interpretation. 

[The  foregoing  paragraphs,  being  the  first  part  of  an  article  in 
Biblioiheca  Sacra  for  last  October,  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Bev.  Charles 
F.  Schaeffer,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia.  The  remainder  of  the 
paper  treats  of  the  difference  in  ptmctuationfoTmd  in  modem  versions  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  acceniuaiion  of  the  Greek  text,  and  the  note  of 
interrogation.  The  subject  of  the  above  extract  will  not  be  altogether 
new  even  to  a  tyro  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  but  we  have 
not  before  seen  it  so  fully  and  effectively  handled.] 
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THE    COMPLAINT   OP  THE   "SERVANT:" 

▲  STUDY  FOB  THB  CHUBGHES. 

*11iea  1  aid,  I  Jiave  labQurcd  in  Tain,  I  have  spent  my  strength  for  noDght,  and  in 
nio:  yet  sorely  my  jadgmeat  is  with  the  Loid,  and  my  work  with  my  God."  (Isaiah 
xlix.4) 

I.  PBOMISE  AHD  CONTINGENCY. 

Shall  the  world  be  evangelized  P  The  events  taking  place  aroand 
us  bring  tbia  inquiry,  ever  and  anon,  with  redoubled  force  to  tbe  mind 
of  every  one  who  cberisbes  a  bope  of  tbe  final  triumph  of  Christian- 
ity, according  to  tbe  purpose,  tbe  declared  design,  of  its  Divine 
Founder. 

Tbe  question  is  not  wbetber  tbe  world  can  be  saved :  it  is  not  tbis 
wbieb  existing  circumstances  and  tendencies  combine  to  press  so  deeply 
upon  all  who  earnestly  tbink,  and  really  busy  tbemselves  in  bebalf 
of  tbe  cause  of  God.  Tbe  thing  respecting  wbicb  we  are  listening 
for  a  distinct  voice,  anxiously  looking  for  clear  light,  is  simply  wbetber, 
as  tbe  existing  representatives  of  Christianity  are  now  wielding  its 
power,  tbe  world  will  be  saved  so  extensively,  and  so  soon,  as  Chris- 
tiaoity  itself  asserts  it  may  be ;  wbetber  present  indications  are  sucb 
as  to  warrant  our  looking  for  an  early  achievement  of  such  a  victory 
as  we  believe  possible,  and  such  as  we  lore  to  figure  to  ourselves.  Are 
we  to  take  it  for  granted  tbat,  do  in  tbe  mean  time  as  we  may,  at  some 
time  or  otber,  and  in  one  way  or  another,  "  all  will  be  fulfilled ; "  or, 
after  neglecting  a  thousand  proffers  and  opportunities,  can  we  show 
cause  wby  tbe  complaint  of  tbe  sebyant  may  not  be  declared,  to  a 
krge  ext^t,  true  of  an  unwilling  Christianity,  as  it  was  of  a  degenerate 
Judaism ;  wby  "  promises  "  and  "  covenants  "  may  not  issue  in  con- 
dnsions,  in  tbe  deep  wisdom  of  God,  as  unexpected,  as  contrary  to 
preconceived  notions,  in  tbe  one  case  as  in  tbe  otber  P 

Thought  rightly  turns  at  once  to  tbe  prophecies.  Let  these  then 
take  the  construction  usually  put  upon  them :  yet  tbe  most  sanguine 
must  feel  tbe  indulgence  of  their  hopes,  as  resting  specially  on  pro- 
phecy, to  be  subject  to  certain  reservations.  No  prediction  relating  to 
the  success  of  the  Christian  scheme  is  more  distinct  than  some  otber 
declarations  of  Scripture,  which,  so  far  as  they  were  prophecies,  have 
indeed  been  amply  fulfilled ;  but  which,  in  tbe  very  hour  of  fulfilment, 
have  profoundly  cc^ntradicted  or  eladed  tbe  interpretations  which  suc- 
cessive ages  conspired  to  give  to  them.  On  no  subject,  confessedly,  is 
the  sagacity  even  of  tbe  wise  and  good  more  frequently  beguiled  ;  on 
BO  rock  does  it  make  more  total  shipwreck  than  on  tbis.  So  bard  is  it 
to  believe,  tbat,  having  a  prediction  in  so  many  words  before  us,  tbe 
knowledge  of  its  real  import  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  only  found  in  the 
moment,  or  period,  of  its  precise  fulfilment. 

In  fact,  the  New  Testament  itself  imposes  an  emphatic  check  upon 
that  misuse  of  tbe  "  light  in  a  dark  place,"  wbicb  ends  in  regarding 
the  world,  and  the  Church  in  relation  to  it,  as  tbe  subject  of  foregone 
conclusions.    Even  our  Lord  exults  but  sparingly,  if  we  rightly  catch 
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the  spirit  of  His  words,  in  the  f  atnre  success  of  His  cause.  !there  is,  we 
cannot  forget,  the  promise,  '*  Lo,  I  am  with  yon  alway,  even  nnto  the 
end  of  the  world : "  and  there  is  a  similar  one,  "  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  azS  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
Nor  can  any  fail  to  sympathize  with  His  holy  joy  when  He  exdaims, 
"  All  power  is  given  nnto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  Neither  has 
the  Church,  at  any  period,  altogether  forgotten  the  spiritnal  baptism, 
"  Behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  My  Father  upon  you."  Yet  the  same 
lips  give  no  direct,  not  to  say  no  joyous,  reply  to  the  inquiry,  "  Lord, 
are  there  few  that  be  saved  P  "  and  do  ask,  on  His  own  part,  the  one 
which  it  so  much  concerns  us  to  ponder,  **  When  the  Son  of  Man 
Cometh,  shall  He  find  faith  on  the  earth?"  He  speaks  of  wars, 
persecutions,  sins,  and  calamities,  without  so  much  as  a  hint  of  an 
interval  between  this  conflict,  ever  widening  and  ever  deepening,  and 
His  own  appearing  for  the  purposes  of  judgment,  as  well  as  of  triumph, 
in  the  last  of  all  worldly  scenes. 

The  Apostle  Paul  follows  in  the  same  tone :  "  a  falling  away  first" 
St.  Peter,  in  his  turn,  intimates  that  "  scoffers  "  will  tax  the  "  long- 
suffering"  of  God  in  "the  last  days."  Of  these  things,  Paul  says, 
'<  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly."  *  And  though  in  the  apocalyptic 
visions  St.  John  has  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  "  thousand  years,"  yet 
to  his  eye  the  brightness  is  again  obscured ;  the  dragon  must  again 
"  be  loosed  a  little  season,"  being  permitted  to  '*  go  out  to  deceive  the 
nations ; "  "  the  number  of  whom,"  he  adds, "  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.*' 
Indeed,  for  anything  the  interpreters  have  with  certainty  pointed  out, 
the  millennium  would  seem  to  occupy  only  a  brief  space  in  that  series 
of  seals  and  trumpets,  plagues,  false  prophets,  and  blood  to  the  "  horse 
bridles,"  in  which  the  history  of  the  world  is  prophetically  couched. 
So  dark  is  the  foreground  to  a  glorious  future :  so  perplexed  and  pain- 
ful is  the  prelude  to  the  "  new  heavens  "  and  **  the  new  earth,"  for  which 
Christianity  has  taught  us  so  eagerly  to  look. 

This  absence  in  the  New  Testament  of  predictions  respecting  the 
world's  conversion,  which,  for  clearness  and  fulness,  may  be  put  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Judaism,  is  a  significant  circumstance.  The 
early  Christian  converts  appear  to  have  looked  for  a  rapid  and  steady 
progress  of  the  truth ;  and,  until  taught  the  contrary  by  special  revela- 
tions, such  as  those  given  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  seem  to  have 
regarded  the  ancient  promises  as  favouring  an  immediate  and  universal 
estabb'shment  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  And  why  not  P  The  spiritual 
power  now  present  with  them  was  felt  to  be  equal  to  the  greatest 
achievements.  From  the  declaration,  "  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me; " 
from  the  command,  "  Go,  teach  all  nations ; "  from  the  assertion, 
"Lo!  I  am  with  you  alway;"  were  they  wrong  in  concluding  that 
now,  if  at  any  time,  the  words  of  patriarchs  and  seers  should  have  their 
utmost  accomplishment,  and  Christ  at  once  become  the  "  Desire  of 
nations ; "  a  Name  henceforth  for  all  men  to  delight  in  P  In  the  presenoe 
of  their  Divine  Head,  and  under  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  all  ancient 
prophecy  seemed  to  be  virtually  fulfilled,  and  every  gracious  design 

•  I  Tia.  iv,  1 ;  iftfrSts  xiyti, «'  speaks  in  w  many  wordi!* 
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of  God  towards  man  to  be  of  easy  realizatioE.  WHafc  presages  oould 
baye  enhanced  their  estimate  of  the  power  now  so  abundantly  con- 
ferred upon  faithful  men?  The  Holy  Ghost  was  "sent  down  from 
hesTcn : "  this  included  eyefrything  that  God  conld  give  or  His  Ghnrch 
reoelTe.  There  really  seemed  no  need  of  looking  further  into  the 
import  of  prophetic  intimation,  that  after  "the  sufferings  of  Christ" 
unwonted  "glory"  should  follow.  That  "glory"— the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit— was  in  their  midst,  an  acquired  possession, 
a  thing  here  and  now  enjoyed.  Only  by  degrees  and  by  bitter  experi- 
ence did  the  Church  learn  that  the  power  of  Pentecost  would  not  grow, 
or  even  be  maintained,  as  at  first  looked  for.  Of  the  extent  and 
duration  of  the  "mystery  of  iniquity,"  St.  Paul  himself,  though 
•  announcing  its  origin  was  permitted,  probably,  to  know  comparatively 
little ;  until,  from  a  higher  state,  he  could  look  upon  its  long  develop- 
ment with  an  untroubled  spirit,  and  beyond  the  risk  of  damage  to  his 
own  faith.  No  wonder  if,  in  the  early  ages,  the  Apocalypse  was  judged 
by  some  "  not  suitable  to  be  read  in  churches." 

"  The  love  of  many,"  said  Christ,  "  shall  wax  cold."  These  sad 
words  were  only  too  soon,  and  too  widely,  fulfilled:  and  the  Church 
then  began  to  look  back,  as  prophets  had  eagerly  looked  forward,  and 
diligently  to  inquire  what  the  time  of  that  "  glory  "  really  was  with 
which  the  souls  of  the  faithful  had  ever  been  consoled,  in  face  of  the 
darkness  immediately  around  them.  As  the  ages  have  rolled  on,  it  has 
become  the  common  practice  to  compensate  for  the  comparative  silence 
of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  by 
referring  to  the  copious  details  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel;  to  paint 
the  Christianil^  of  the  future  in  the  glowing  colours  of  the  older 
inq>iration.  By  not  a  few  in  our  own  day  the  range  of  the  ancient 
prophetic  sight  is  purposely  and  industriously  lengthened  out;  the 
fulfilment  of  the  "  vision  "  being  postponed  to  indefinite  periods. 

It  is  to  be  allowed  that,  in  thus  supplementing  the  Dispensation  of 
the  Spirit,  and  taking  the  older  prophets  rather  than  the  apostles  as 
eiqMsitors  of  what  the  glory  of  Christianity  may  be,  and  up  to  a  cer- 
tain limit  XK>sitively  thM  be,  we  only  fall  in  with  one  great  purpose  of 
prophecy  itself.  The  "  vision  "  was  designed  to  be  of  permanent  influ- 
ence in  sustaining  the  life  and  hope  of  the  Church.  Accordingly  there 
are  prophecies,  from  the  first  encouraging  word  in  Paradise,  downwards 
through  every  part  of  the  prophetic  era,  which  are  for  all  future  time. 
The  seers  assert  things  which  the  world  in  its  course  more  amply  illus- 
trates the  longer  it  stands.  The  mere  inspection  of  the  terms  in  which 
these  predictions  are  conveyed,  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  not  only,  for 
event*,  give  time,  and  place,  and  circumstance ;  but  that  they  also  exhibit 
"  promises  "  which,  as  long  as  duly  accepted,  remain  in  full  force,  long 
after  their  oflSce,  eimply  a$  predictiona,  is  done  away.  Thus,  as  "  types," 
and  "  figures/'  and  "  shadows,"  are  all  fulfilled  in  Christ  the  "  Sub- 
stance," yet  the  lessons  taught  by  those  ceremonials  have  greater  force 
than  ever— afl,  for  instance,  that  of  the  necessity  of  vicarious  sacrifice ;  so 
prophecy  also  remains,  to  teach  in  "  spirit "  long  after  being  fulfilled  in 
the  **letter,^  and  wDl  thus  remain  as  a  source  of  light  and  life  to 
the  end  at  time.  Where,  indeed,  would  have  been  at  this  day  our  means 
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of  a  true  interpretation  of  Christianity,  bat  for  our  Lord's  expressly 
making  the  "law  of  Moses,"  *'tho  Prophets/'  and  "the  Psalms/' 
—the  whole  Jewish  Scriptures, — of  equal  authority  aa  truth,  and  an 
equal  fountain  of  blessing,  with  His  own  words  P 

Yet  precisely  here  lies  an  occasion  of  serious  error.  To  imbibe  the 
''  spirit  of  prophecy,"  to  build  actively  on  its  d^larations,  to  rejoice  in 
the  glories  to  which  it  points,  and  to  be  stimulated  thereby  to  spiritual 
enterprises,  is  the  righi  use  of  this  gift  of  God.  But  there  is  also  a  wrong 
one.  It  seems  not  unfreqnently  to  be  assumed  that,  as  a  maUer  of  eowne, 
the  future  extent  and  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Ohrist  will  answer  to  the 
Church's  own  rendering  of  the  descriptions  of  Messianic  glory  uttered 
by  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah.  That  the  event  may  immeasurably 
surpass  in  moral  grandeur  all  we  gather  from  the  ancient  predictions,  no 
Christian  man  ever  questioned,  from  the  memorable  scene  in  the 
"  upper  room  "  until  now.  Yet  who  will  venture  to  remind  €k>d  of  His 
engagement  in  the  very  act  of  violating  the  stipulated  conditions  of  its 
realization  P  Have  we  really  been  so  much  more  faithful  than  the  Jew 
as  to  have  passed,  finally,  the  danger  of  being  allowed  to  fall  into  his 
great  error  ;—the  fatal  one  of  self- complacently  interpreting  the 
Divine  covenants  in  favour  of  our  own  fancies,  while  losing  sight 
of  the  indispensable  obligations  which  every  Divine  promise  impoees 
upon  us  P 

«  AU  shall  be  fulfilled,"  assuredly.  But  what  greater  misuse  of  this 
assurance  can  there  be  than  perversely  to  make  it  the  cause  of  post- 
poning the  "fulfilment" — whatever  that  may  imply— itself ;  of  indo- 
lently reckoning  upon  that  in  the  future,  the  realization  of  which 
ought  to  be  earnestly  sought  by  ourselves  P  What  concerns  us  is  to 
take  care  that "  all  shall  be  fulfilled  "  in  the  way  that  lies  nearest  to 
God's  own  heart.  What  His  design  ever  is  and  must  be,  we  may  be 
sure, — to  save  the  human  race,  to  the  very  utmost  of  that  which  in  the 
Christian  scheme  is  available  for  it ;  to  save  it  with  the  least  possible 
further  sin  and  sorrow  in  the  unsaved,  the  least  possible  hesitation  and 
unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  His  own  people.  No  words  or  deeds 
could  express  this  design  more  forcibly  than  those  in  which  it  has  now 
for  ages  been  declared.  He  will  not,  however,  accomplish  it,  as  some 
seem  to  imagine,  at  some  precise  hour,  by  a  stretch  of  prerogative* 
The  will  of  His  people  in  this  matter  is  no  less  requisite  than  His  own. 
As  for  a  man,  and  as  for  the  world  as  a  whole,  so  there  is  a  probation 
for  the  Church  itself.  It  is  for  the  Church  to  resolve  whether  there 
shall  or  shall  not  be  a  repetition,  from  time  to  time,  of  what  has  onco 
and  again  happened  in  the  course  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
government  of  God ;  namely,  that  where  He  would  fain  have  carried 
out  his  gracious  purposes  not  only  up  to,  but  far  beyond,  the  feeble 
"  letter  "  which  conveyed  to  men  the  knowledge  of  them,  He  has  been 
left  to  show  the  truthfulness  of  His  word,  and  the  righteousness  of  Bin 
conduct,  in  events  which,  while  abundantly  justifying  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  have  signally  disappointed  the  expectations  unreasonably  bnilt 
upon  His  gracious  utterances. 

The  Word  of  Inspiration  is  ever  more  significant  than  our  inteipreta- 
tion  of  it  is  apt  to  be,— more  deep,  more  oomprehenaive,  more  strict  in  ito 
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preseatation  of  irath.     On  this  Yerj  acooani,  in  place  of  ailenoijig,  as 
the  "  sure  word  "  ia  often  employed  to  do,  it  rather  gires  foroe  to  oer- 
tain  practical  qnestiona  affecting  tbe  extension  of  the  faith  of  the  GospeL 
These,  in  £iot,  grow  in  nrgeiicj  with  the  waning  hoars  of  the  Christian 
^  day."    Qod  ia  c^Misistent  with  Himself :  and  if  what  remains  of  Divine 
]iredictian  to  be  fdlfiUed  is  in  harmony,  as  to  mode  of  accomplish* 
ment,  with  what  has  been  already  folfilled, — ^if  the  method  of  justify- 
ing in  erents  the  yaried  intimations  of  the  prophetic  Spirit  is  one  that 
admits  of  a  large  interpretation  beyond  that  which   they  demand 
Mbri^  as  propheciea^ — then  the  inspired  page  itself  originates  some 
seiions  refleotiona  as  to  the  fdtnre  of  Ohristianity ;  of  Christianity,  we 
mean,  as  neglected  by  its  professors,  and  turned  out  of  the  course  it 
was  fitted  and  designed  to  pursue  among  men.    To  its  primitive  vigour 
it  is  quite  possible  for  the  Church  even  yet  to  return.    In  the  absenoe 
of  aiqr  preventing  cause  iniUdf,  it  may  yet  quickly  bring  "  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  "  under  the  sway  of  Him  whose  rule  it  is  to  put  forth  His 
moral  power,  in  the  souls  of  unrenewed  men,  in  proportion  as  He  sees 
His  own  kingdom  fully  submitting  itself  to  His  teaching  and  to  His 
spirit.    Christ's  people  are  individually  free  to  be  His  or  not;  so  are 
they  collectively  free  to  choose,  at  their  own  risk,  whether  they  will 
oome  up,  so  fully  as  they  have  pswer  to  do,  to  His  help  or  not.    The  pro- 
mises, as  being  available  for  great  spiritusl  enterprises,  were  as  due  in 
by.gone  ages  as  now ;  they  will  be  hereafter  no  more  valid,  as  putting 
Divine  strength  into  the  hand  of  the  Church,  than  they  now  are;  and 
if  we  choose  so  to  have  it,  "  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come "  may 
indefinitely  remain  as  inert,  as  abused,  as  misapplied  as  through  much 
of  the  Christian  era  they  have  been.    The  globe  has  been  repeopled — 
bow  many  times  P — since  the  prediction  was  accomplished,  and  Christ 
became  "  a  light  to  the  Gentiles  : "  so  many  generations,  then,  at  least, 
have  fallen  largely  without  the  scope  of  the  same  prediction  that  He 
should  be  the  "  salvation  "  of  God  "  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."    By 
whose  fault  P    Is  this  "  as  though  the  Word  of  God  had  taken  none 
effectP" 

1%0  teaching  of  prophecy,  in  other  words,  is  consistent  with  a  choice 
between  a  good  and  a  comparative  evil :  eitiber  of  them  is  possible,  and 
either  may  hereafter  stand  as  its  conspicuous  and  abundant  accom* 
plishment.  In  any  case,  we  are  certain,  the  word  of  hope  will  be  carried 
out  to  the  extent  of  every  fair— that  is  a  Divine — interpretation  of  it. 
The  world  is  without  fail  to  witness  a  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion 
on  a  grand  scale.  "  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be 
satisfied.''  There  shall  be  "  floods  in  dry  places."  Again  shall  the  word  of 
Joel  be  quoted  as  on  that  memorable  occasion  by  Peter  :  *'  And  it  shall 
eome  to  poM  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  of  My  Spirit 
upoa  all  flesh."  The  Pentecostal  afflaiu9  was  not  the  last  which  the 
Church  is  to  witness.  So  much  as  this  is  sure.  This  is  the  source  of  all 
well-directed  energy  in  those  who  are  "  workers  with  God."  But  side 
by  side  with  this  inspiring  certainty,  there  is  that  in  the  world's  course, 
tonehed  upon  as  it  is  only  at  points  in  the  Prophetic  Record,  of  which 
we  are  neccsaarily  uncertain,— much  of  good  that,  though  Scripture 
plainly  points  to  it  aaavaihiUe,  and  urges  the  Church  to  a  realization 
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of  it,  is  by  the  very  principles  of  moral  gOTemment  held  in  BiiBpense. 
It  is  possible  for  mankind  to  rise  to  a  state  that  shall  cause  the  utmost 
flight  of  Hebrew  seers,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
to  lag  in  describing  it — redneing  to  small  proportions,  in  the  final  esti- 
mate, the  "  falling  away,"  and  giving  the  **  fulness  of  the  Gentfles  "  a 
long  and  decided  preponderance  over  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  for  the  world  at  large  to  remain  much  a$  U  ii, — virtnallj 
redeemed  in  all  ages,  fulfilling  prophecy  in  the  mean  time  bat  too  strietlj 
in  the  terms  of  much  of  its  letter,  yet  only  here  and  there,  at  any  gxven 
period,  evangelized : — every  successive  generation  as  fair  a  subject  for 
the  life-giving  energy  of  the  Gospel  as  another  can  be,  and  yet,  tOl  ilie 
**  last  days,"  no  generation  of  men,  aa  a  whole,  brought  decisively  under 
its  power ;  a  full  and  present  salvation  offered  wherever  Chiistianity  in 
known,  but  the  result  for  mankind,  as  a  race,  far  indeed  from  what 
God  would  have  rejoiced  in,  and  what  through  an  ample  "  day  of  salva^ 
tion  "  He  gave  man  himself  the  opportunity  to  make  it. 

n.  BESPOV8IBXI.ITT. 

'*  Ye  ure  the  salt  of  the  earth."  (Matt.  v.  18.) 

The  Bible,  as  the  inspired  Word,  may  be  said  to  lay  before  ns  two 
chief  things.  It  gives  us  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  with  motives  for 
doing  it ;  it  also  exhibits  the  fact  that,  in  moral  agents,  an  abeolutelj 
holy  Being  may  equitably  permit  evil  to  arise,  and  to  perpetuate  itself, 
in  contravention  of  His  will.  Things  so  wide  apart  as  the  direct  and 
the  permianve  will  of  God,  it  might  be  thought  all  but  impossible  to 
confound.  Yet  in  practice  nothing  is  more  common.  What  God 
dttcws  *  is  continually  put  for  what  He  approves :  what  He  simply 
admits  of,  in  His  moral  government,  as  resulting  from  an  antecedent 
abuse  of  moral  liberty,  not  seldom  comes  to  be  regarded  as  that  which 
He  deliberately  appoints,  and  indeed  with  His  own  hand  carries  into 
effect.  Nor  in  any  age  have  been  wanting  some  spirits  of  darkness 
who  have  thought  the  existence  of  evil  to  be  chargeable  directly  npon 
Him  who  originates  nothing  but  good;  thus  finding  in  the  Divine 
character  itself  a  subterfuge  for  their  misuse  of  moral  freedom.  How 
much  of  the  world's  pomp  and  glory  vanishes  in  the  presence  of 
the  least  assertion  of  the  counsel  of  God,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which,  in  free  beings,  He  merely  tolerates !  How  seldom  do  even 
men  who  fear  God  hesitate  to  take  as  a  practical  expression  of  the 
Divine  intention  toward  them,  any  apparent  good  which  they  succeed 
in  acquiring !  Thus  an  honest  man  accumulates  what  is  termed  ^  a 
fortune."  This  he  takes  as  the  gifl,  simpliciter,  of  Providence :  in  his 
view,  it  is  the  reward  of  his  perseverance,  his  industry,  his  integrity. 
And  so,  possibly,  it  is.  Yet  it  is  also  at  least  possible  that  it  was  not 
the  best  thing  for  him :  it  is  possible  that,  had  the  Divine  purposes 
toward  him  been  truly  consulted  and  heartily  acted  upon,  his  accnmula* 
tion  of  worldly  good  would  have  been  in  wisdom  and  mercy  withheld 
from  his  grasp.    Such  instances  in  actual  life  abound.    This  practical 
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mistake  cannot  bat  be  followed  bj  diaaaier  wberever  it  obtains.  It 
Tiiifties  ewerj  baeinen,  piirate  or  pablic»  into  the  oonduot  of  which  it 
eaten;  it  often  makes  individual  life  an  irretrieyable  miafortnne;  it 
shakes  empire  to  its  rain.  There  is  no  prayer  ao  thonghtlesalj  uttered 
18,  ''Thy  will  be  done ;"  none  probably  that  takes  ao  little  hold  of  the 
heart,  or  that  is  so  imperfectly  understood ;  none  which  the  best  men 
find  more  difficolt  to  keep  with  sincerity  on  their  lips* 

Of  all  men,  or  bodies  of  men,  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the  most  con- 
cerned in  the  intelligent  observance  of  thia  distinction  between  the 
permis^ve  and  the  direct  ?rill  of  Gk>d.  To  know  and  implicitly  do  that 
will,  as  it  is  set  fortb  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  is  Gie  "  way  "  to  the 
supreme  and  universal  good :  to  accept  of  any  other  directory  for  our 
views  and  aims  is  to  atop  abort,  it  may  be,  in  a  thousand  (to  ua) 
mknown  points,  and  to  a  degree  now  inconceivable,  of  that  full 
measure  of  personal  and  instrumental  good,  which  every  Christian 
believer  baa  the  option  of  securing. 

It  may  be  aaid,  thia  ia  a  fiimiliar  truth.  It  is  for  that  very  reason 
ve  have  endeavoured  thus  sliarply  again  to  aet  it  forth.  Common 
truths  are  often  among  the  greateat — only  to  be  too  commonly  neg* 
lected.  What  tbe  Divine  aim,  direct  and  abaolute,  ever  was  and  is, 
with  regard  to  the  saving  of  the  world  by  Christ,  is  not  among  the 
things  kept  secret  from  us.  It  is  believed  in,  and  to  some  extent  is  acted 
upon,  by  every  one  who  properly  terms  himself  a  **  Christian."  And 
this  more  and  more  so.  Of  this,  happily,  there  is  juat  reason  for  saying, 
there  can  be  no  question.  Never  were  there  in  the  world,  at  the  same 
time,  so  many  conscious  ^  workers  with  God  "  as  now ;  so  many  imbued 
with  a  measure  of  the  "  spirit  of  Christ."  Never  before  has  the  mind 
of  man  approximated  so  nearly  to  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  in  His  great 
remedial  work.  By  the  Divine  blesaing  on  the  evangelistic  efforts  of 
onr  times,  wide  and  desolate  places,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  are 
being  turned  into  so  many  "  gardens  of  the  Lord."  For  such  eager 
expectations  as  are  now  indulged  there  is,  moreover,  abundant  scrip- 
tural warrant :  the  least  significant  of  the  **  promises  "  implies  more 
than  the  utmost  that  has  hitherto  been  realized  in  virtue  of  the  great- 
eat  of  them.  But  they  to  whom  victory  is  assured  are  liable  to  be  care- 
leas  in  finally  winning  it;  the  pace  alackena  as  the  goal  appears  in 
view.  He  who  knows  that  in  the  end  the  cause  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested muH  succeed  is  prone—and  much  may  be  said  to  palliate  the 
fiult-^to  be  careless  as  to  when  or  where  he  shall  put  forth  his  fall 
strength  in  its  behalf.  All  is  not  done  because,  at  any  moment,  it  may 
be  done    Thus  are  opportunities  apt  to  slip  away,  never  to  return. 

So  is  it.,  we  fear,  not  seldom,  with  that  greatest  of  all  powers 
among  m^i,  the  collective  Christian  Church.  Its  work  is  sometimes 
hindered  by  the  very  considerations  that  should  lead  to  its  advance- 
ment. The  presence  and  sanction  of  Omnipotence  have  too  often 
really  lowered,  in  place  of  raising,  the  aenae  of  our  own  reaponaibility. 
The  abundance,  the  variety,  the  greatness,  of  the  words  of  grace  have 
weakened  rather  than  atimulated  the  zeal  and  energy  they  were 
designed  to  direct  and  encourage.  The  certainty  that  evil  ia  to  be 
ooDfoered,  that  God  and  tmth  are  surely  to  triumph^  has  in  this  way^ 
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in  effecfc,  prolonged  the  contest.  Indolenoe  pnta  off  upon  another  that 
which  should  he  done  in  person ;  thoughtlessness  rests  satisfied  with 
the  vague  notion  that  the  great  work  will,  some  daj  or  other,  be  done ; 
in  any  given  generation  of  Christians  there  seem  to  hare  been  nume- 
rous defaulters  found,  who  have  been  content  to  hand  on  to  the  next 
that  which  they  were  able,  had  they  had  but  the  earnest  desire, 
themselves  to  accomplish. 

"  To  save  the  world,"  the  lowest  meaning  of  which  is,  that  there 
shall  be  an  hour,  a  day,  a  long  and  happy  era,  during  which  "  righteous- 
ness," that  is,  righteova  people,  shall  abound  "  as  the  waves  of  the  aea ; " 
this  is  the  traditional  aim  of  the  Church ;  and  nothing  less  than  this 
is  the  gracious  and  persistent  will  of  its  Founder.  Agreed,  then,  as 
to  the  object  to  be  gained,  are  we  also  agreed  in  the  use  of  the 
appointed  and  indispensable  means  of  reaching  it  P  At  one  in  eon* 
fidently  looking  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind,  are  we  at  one  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  one  another,  in  pursuing  it  by  the  quickest^ 
the  best,  methods  P  Fully  believing  in  the  feasibility  of  the  design, 
are  we  adequate  instruments,  to  the  extent  to  which  we  are  invited, 
empowered,  to  be,  in  giving  it  effect  P  Such  questions  is  the  man  com- 
pelled to  put  with  trembling  to  himself  who  feels  a  true  interest  in  the 
purpose  for  which  Christ  died,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given. 

There  are  those,  it  is  well  for  us,  in  whom  such  a  challenge 
is  happily  met  by  "the  answer  of  a  good  conscience;"  some,  whose 
record  is  already  "on  -high,"  and  who  are  justly  conspicuous  in 
our  churches.  Others  there  are,  those  with  whom  "  the  secret  of  the 
Lord  "  is,  who,  in  their  obscure  faithfulness,  contribute — who  can  say 
how  much  P^to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  true  Christianity,  and  who 
maintain  the  kindly  intercourse  of  heaven  with  a  world  long  since 
but  for  their  prayers  overthrown.  There  are  "elect"-— by  mutual 
choice  of  God  and  their  own  hearts— who  turn  aside  the  stroke 
of  vengeance,  who  "  shorten "  days  of  sorrow ;  and  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  what  yet  remains  of  hope  for  a  Christian  faith  among  men 
that  shall  be  worthy  of  Christ.  For  all  this  we  daily  praise  the  Head 
of  the  Church.  But  what  of  the  greater  part  of  those  to  whom  the 
Gospel  is  now,  not  to  speak  of  former  ages,  fully  offered  P  YThat  of 
the  "talents"  of  all  kinds,  knowledge,  wealth,  opportunity — ^nay, 
grace  itself— of  which  the  lea&t  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  are  not 
used  by  Christians  themselves  to  their  full  extent,  or  in  right  directions, 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  GodP  The  "long-suffering"  towards 
the  dark,  the  wretched,  the  guilty, — this  we  can  dimly  understand, 
seeing  that  "  Christ  hath  died ;  "  but,  for  the  endurance  of  this  long- 
continued  unfaithfulness  of  the  "  Christian  "  world,  this  "  living  below 
its  privilege,"  as  the  phrase  runs,  we  know  of  no  explanation  but  that 
"  God  bears  with  it  less  as  a  Judge  than  as  a  Father ;  whose  patience 
it  is  all  the  more  inexcusable  therefore  to  continue  thus  to  '  tempL* " 

The  Church,  as  the  depositary  of  the  world's  hope,  is  itself  on  trial. 
An  opportunity  of  doing  its  work  is  still  vouchsafed.  Its  fortune  is  still 
mainly  in  its  own  hands.  If  so  willed,  we  may  allow  many  an  a^  to 
come  to  be  as  barren,  to  add  as  few  to  the  finally  saved,  as  most  of 
those  which  have  passed  away  since  the  religion  of  the  Oxon  was 
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published  in  its  eompletenesa.    And  does  it  not  come  to  tfais»  that, 
just  as  a  man  may  be  saved,  to  whom,  nefertheloss,  the  righteous 
Judge  will  not  be  able  to  say,  "  Well  done ! "  so,  for  the  Church  it  is 
possible  that  ber  aggregate  work,  great  as  in  itself  it  is  and  will  he, 
may  be  foimd  in  "  that  day  "  to  be  less,  to  an  OTcrwhelming  amount, 
than  it  might  well  have  been  P    It  is  a  viyid  sense  of  penonal  retpensi- 
hHiiy  for  the  salyation  of  others,  isauing  in  exertions  more  worthy  of 
the  members  of  churches  called  "  Christian,"  which  is  now  needed  for 
the  advanoe  of  the  cause  of  God.    We  have  long  known,  we  even  glory 
in  the  belief,  that  He  really  does  design  the  spiritual  safety  of  all  men. 
But  will  that  design  fulfil  itself?    Is  our  "  faith  in  God  "  sometimes  an 
apology  for  our  own  inertness  in  this  noiatter  P    "  He  will  do  it,  for  '  He 
bath  spoken  it.'  '*    Certainly ;  but  have  we  not  to  do  with  the  when,  and 
by  vflwm  7    Is  this  certainty  strangely  become  an  occasion  for  folding 
our  hands,  and  shutting  our  eyes,  and  thus  disregarding  the  wants  of 
millions  of  immortals,  in  behalf  of  whom  every  rich  promise  of  the  New 
Covenant  is  already  as  fully  made  over  to  us  as  it  ever  will  or  can  be  P 
Into  details  on  this  momentous  inquiry  every  Christian  is  ahle  to 
enter  for  himself.     On  one  point  there  can  be  no  mistake ;  of  all 
certainties  the  one  which  here  most  concerns  us  is,  that,  for  any  man, 
or  any  community  of  men,  to  treat  the  world's  recovery  as  that  which 
will  in  due  time  take  place  in  ilie  course  of  events,  let  our  personal  conduct 
in  reference  to  it  in  the  meanwhile  be  what  we  list,  is  to  postpone  the 
very  thing  professedly  hoped  for.    Nor  does^e  evil  of  this  inconsis- 
tent end  in  postponement  only.     Such  an  abuse  of  what  has  been 
ipoken  by  the  voice  of  prophecy  can  only  tend  to  make  even  more 
dilBcult  that  which,  but  for  this  inexcusable  neglect,  might  have  been 
by  this  time  at  least  well  advanced,  if  not  wholly  accomplished. 

And  now,  whatever  may  be  thought  or  said  of  the  past^  the  character  of 
the  future  is, we  repeat,  to  a  large  extent  with  ourselves.  The  opportunity 
of  realizing  the ''  intent "  (Ephes.  iii.  10)  is  accorded  to  the  Church  of 
to-day.  "  For  unto  us  was  the  Gbspel  preached,  as  well  as  imto  them." 
"Our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed  through  the  sea; 
and  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea;  and  did 
all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat;  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual 
drink :  for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  Bock  that  followed  them :  and 
that  Bock  was  Christ.  But  with  many  of  them  Gk>d  was  not  well 
pleased."*  The  all-important  question,  therefore,  is  self-evident. 
Are  we  in  our  turn  to  be  "  ensamples "  of  how  great  privileges  may 
be  enjoyed  to  little  purpose  ;  how  every  advantage,  the  "  cloud,"  the 
••  spiritual  meat "  and  "  drink,"  the  "  Bock,"  may  be  bestowed  in  their 
ChrigUan  import  also  on  a  people,  and  yet  too  many  of  them  only  ''pro- 
voke," to  be  themselves  "  overthrown  in  the  wilderness," — thus  making 
that  an  arduous  struggle  for  ages  which,  in  the  proffered  energy  of  the 
AVw  Covenant,  might  have  been  a  speedy  victory  of  Divine  grace 
over  human  depravity  ? 

We  shall  next  bave  to  look  at  the  reasonableness  of  the  complaint 
wiiich  Isaiab  prophetically  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  "  Servant." 


•  Totf  vXdoaiv^  **  the  greater  nnmber  of  Ihcm." 
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[TbeiaserlioooraiiytttldeinaiitliatisiiottolMeoiMidandaa  pladgiiig  at  to  Om  appnibtUoB 
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The  Revelaiion  of  Law  in  Scrip* 
ture :  considered  xjoith  respect  both 
to  its  own  Naiure,  and  to  its  relative 
Place  in  sticcessive  Dispensations. 
The  Third  Series  of  the  "  Cunning* 
ham  Lectures^'  By  Patrick  Fair* 
hairn,  D,D,,  Author  of  "  Typology 
of  Scripture**  &c,  Edinburgh :  T. 
and  T.  Clarh.  1869.— We  hail, 
with  great  satifif action,  this  admi- 
rable Yolame.  If  the  two  former 
series  of  "  The  Cnnningham  Lec- 
tures "  have  contained  some  posi- 
tions which  we  have  been  compelled 
to  dispute,  this  commends  itself 
equally  to  onr  judgment  and  our 
Bpiritual  feeling.  Dr.  Fairbaim  is 
already  well  known  as  a  sound  and 
accomplished  theologian ;  and  this 
work  will  not  diminish  his  reputa- 
tion. The  subject  which  he  has 
selected  as  the  theme  of  his  Lec- 
tures is  one  which  may  not  strike 
a  superficial  reader  as  peculiarly 
attractive,  but  which  every 
thoughtful  student  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  will  at  once  recognise  as 
of  profound  interest, — alfecting 
the  whole  character  of  the  Divine 
dispensations  towards  mankind  in 
successive  ages,  and  affecting,  in 
particular,  the  constitution  and 
arrangements  of  the  Christian 
economy.  Questions  of  difficult 
solution  arise  in  the  course  of  Dr. 
Fairbaim's  investigations;  and 
these  are  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of 
caution  and  reverence,  as  well  as 
of  loyal  devotion  to  the  truth.  Ho 
traces  the  revelation  of  law  from 
the  period  when  man  was  created 
until  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian    dispensation   with   its 


fulness  of  privilege  and  blessbg, 
and  its  ample  provision  of  spiritual 
life  and  power  to  enable  men  to 
obey  the  Divine  precepts ;  and  he 
brings  out  many  important  princi- 
ples, and  guards  them  against 
perversion. 

In  the  Introductory  Lecture,  Dr. 
Fairbaim  adverts  to  the  prevailing 
views  in  respect  to  the  ascendency 
of  law  both  in  the  natural,  and  in 
the  moral  and  religions,  spheres; 
he  traces  the  leading  character- 
istics of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
respecting  the  relation  of  God  to 
the  material  world;  and  then, 
turning  to  the  moral  sphere,  he 
points  out  several  schools  of 
thought  which  come  into  collision 
with  Scriptural  truth.  He  now 
enters  upon  his  historical  review, 
dwelling,  first  of  all,  on  man's  pri- 
meval state,  and  the  law  under 
which  he  was  then  placed,  and 
treating  of  the  Fall,  with  its  conse- 
quences to  our  race.  In  the  next 
two  Lectures  he  considers  the 
revelation  of  law  throughout  the 
patriarchal  age;  and  unfolds  the 
character  and  bearings  of  "the 
Law,"  as  given  to  Israel.  In  dis- 
cussing the  latter  subject,  he 
shows  the  lofty  position  assigned 
to  the  Decalogue,  vindicates  it  as 
"  essentially  the  law  of  love,"  and 
contends  that  it  formed  the  centre 
of  the  whole  legislation ;  so  that 
all  subsequent  enactments  stood  in 
a  dependent  or  auxiliary  relation 
to  it.  He  takes  up  also  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  respect- 
ing some  of  the  judicial  and  politi- 
cal regulations  given  to  Israel,  and 
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places  several  topics  of  interest  in 
a  dear  and  striking  light.  The 
fifth  Lecture  treats  of  "Israel's 
Calling  and  Position  under  the 
Law.**  Dr.  iEairbairn  opposes  the 
two  erroneous  riews, — ^that  the 
law  was  given  to  Israel  as  a  simple 
covenant  of  works, — and  that  it 
was  given  merely  to  show  them 
that  they  could  not  he  justified  hy 
it  He  contends  that  it  was  given, 
rather,  in  coimerioa  with  the  prior 
covenant  of  grace,  and  that  Jeho- 
vah, in  delivering  it,  announced 
Himself  as  the  Bedeemer  of  Is- 
rael; but  that  it  was  issued  as 
solemnly  binding  upon  them; 
enjoining  on.  them,  as  God's  peo- 
ple, that  course  of  dutiful  obedi- 
ence to  Qod^  and  brotherly  kind- 
nen  towards  each  other,  by  which 
only  they  could  accomplish  the 
higher  ends  of  their  calling. — The 
lecturer  next  enters  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bearing^  of  the 
Law  on  the  Beliglous  Life  of  Israel ; 
adverting  to  the  weakness  of  the 
law,  as  being  unable  to  implant  the 
principles  necessary  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  demands, — dwelling  on 
the  tad  that,  as  the  history  of  the 
covenant-people  went  on,  it  became 
more  and  more  manifest  that  "  all 
were  not  Israel  who  were  of 
Israel : "  that  there  was,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "an  election  within 
the  election,  a  spiritual  seed  among 
the  visible  community  of  the  cove- 
nant-people,"— and  then  tracing 
the  leading  features  of  the  pro- 
gressive communications  of  Divine 
truth  to  that  people,  as  inspired 
Bnlmists  set  forth  the  principles 
of  rectitude,  and  shed  light  on  the 
procedures  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, and  as  successive  Prophets 
arose  to  convey  the  messages  of 
Jehovah  to  His  people,  and  to 
shadow  forth  the  higher  dispensa- 
tion about  to  be  introduced. 

Inoppositionio  the  exaggerated 
TiswB  of  some  modem  writers,  Dr. 

TOU  XY. — nVTH  BSSI10. 


Fairbaim  properly  contends  that 
while  the  Prophets  gave  special 
prominence  to  great  moral  and 
spiritual  truths,  all  these  had  been 
recognised  in  the  books  of  Moses ; 
and  that  their  inspired  addreases 
''were  not  given  for  the  purpose 
of  initiating  a  higher  form  of 
morality  and  religion,  hot  rather 
of  staying  a  perilous  degeneracy, 
and  recovering  a  position  which 
had  been  lost"  He  marks  also 
one  leading  feature  of  the  pro- 
phetic intimations  of  the  coming 
economy,  that  "  while  they  spoke 
plainly  enough  of  the  old  being 
destined  somehow  to  pass  away, 
they  not  the  less  plainly  declared 
that  all  its  moral  elements  should 
remain,  and  come  into  more  gene- 
ral operation;"  and  he  affirms 
that  the  great  problem  with  which 
the  volume  of  Old-Testament  pro- 
phecy closed  was  this,  "  How  the 
promised  blessing  for  Israel  and 
the  world  could  be  wrought  out,  so 
as  to  maintain  in  all  its  iategriij 
the  law  of  the  Divine  righteous- 
ness, and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide for  powers  and  agencies 
coming  into  play,  which  should 
necessarily  change  the  law's  place 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower,  from  a 
greater  to  a  less  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  administration  of  the 
Divine  kingdom." 

The  course  of  the  inquiry  has 
now  reached  the  point  of  the  Re- 
deemer's appearance  among  men ; 
and  Dr.  Fairbaim  has  devoted  a 
very  interesting  Lecture  to  the 
relation  of  the  law  to  the  Mission 
and  Work  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  considers  the  cha- 
racter of  His  te<iehmg ;— that  He 
made  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  symbolical  or  ritual 
things  of  the  Old  Oovenant,  and 
its  strictly  moral  precepts,  and  in- 
timated thut  the  former  were  about 
to  pass  away, — and  that,  through- 
out His  ministfy,  and  more  eipe« 
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cially  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
He  did  not  oppose  the  moral  legis- 
lation of  tbe  earlier  economy,  but 
rather  brought  out  the  deep  and 
far-reaching  spiritnalitj  of  the 
ancient  precepts,  and  guarded 
against  the  false  and  "perrerted 
interpretations  which  were  current 
in  His  day.  The  work  of  Christ  is 
then  considered.  His  absolute 
freedom  from  sin,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  perfect  purity 
which  appeared  in  all  His  utter- 
ances and  deportment,  are  beauti- 
fully set  forth ;  and  the  penal 
death  to  which  He  submitted,  as 
the  Bepresentatire  and  Substitute 
of  men,  is  shown  to  have  upheld 
and  established  the  law. 

The  important  question — a 
question  fraught  with  grave  prac- 
tical issues—now  arises.  What  is 
the  relation  of  tho  law  to  the  con- 
stitution and  calling  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  P  This  question  Dr. 
Fairbaim  discusses  with  that 
sobriety,  clearness  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  moral  earnestness,  which 
render  his  writings  so  yaluable. 
He  shows  that  the  ceremonial  law 
ceased  to  be  binding  under  the 
Christian  economy,  and  that  Jews 
and  Gentiles  were  placed  on  the 
same  ground  as  to  religious  privi- 
leges; and  he  points  out  the  in- 
consistency of  the  theories  which 
would  virtually  a£Elrm  that  another 
law  of  ceremonies  has  been  im- 
posed on  the  Church,  and  that  the 
Christian  ministry  sustains  the 
character  of  a  priesthood.  But  ike 
morcd  law  remains.  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  all  true  believers  are  *'  dead 
to  the  law."  They  are  released 
from  its  condemning  grasp,  in 
virtue  of  their  union  with  Christ 
in  His  death ;  and  obedience  to  the 
law  is  not,  in  any  degree,  the 
ground  of  their  justification.  But 
the  law  is  still  the  authorUaiive 
rule  of  duty;  its  precepts  are  still 
binding  upon  those  who  are  in 


Christ,  while  the  new  life  which 
His  Spirit  imparts  enables  them 
to  fulfil  them.  These  views  Dr. 
Eairbaim  ably  and  satisfactorily 
vindicates.  In  a  concluding  Lec- 
ture, he  treats  of  what  he  terms  a 
"  mournful  seqnd  "  to  the  forinal 
institution  of  Christ's  kingdom 
among  men, — "the  history  of 
man's  additions  to  God's  testi- 
mony,—claiming,  however,  equally 
with  this,  the  sanction  oi  Divine 
authority;  and,  by  gradual  and 
successive  innovationB,re-imposisg 
upon  the  Church  a  legalism,  pre> 
cisely  similar  in  kind  to  that  which 
had  been  done  away  in  Christ,  but 
greally  more  pervasive  and  exact- 
ing in  its  demands,  and  in  its 
practical  operation  fundamentally 
at  variance  with  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Gospel." 

This  outline  of  the  topic  which 
Dr.  Fairbaim  has  discussed  is,  of 
itself,  sufficient  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  the  volume.  We  have 
read  it  with  almost  unmixed  plea- 
sure; and  can  cordiaLy  recom- 
mend it  to  the  careful  and  earnest 
study  of  our  readers,  and  especially 
of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
high  and  solemn  responsibilities 
of  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  Last  Adam.  By  Lienknofd- 
General  H,  Goodwyn,  Avlhor  of 
*'Anliiypical  ParaUeW*^-  ^^' 
don :  8.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.— 
While  we  respect  the  earnest  piety 
of  the  author  of  this  volume,  we 
cannot  accede  to  his  views  of 
"  the  kingdom  of  God,"  or  of  tho 
personal  reign  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  upon  earth.  Many  of  his 
expositions  of  Scripture  appear  to 
us  to  bo  loose  and  superficial; 
and  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  far 
from  being  a  safe  guide  on  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

The  Ages  of  tha  Earih :  BiUieal 
TesHmoniee  to  the  EarWe  AnHqnii^ 
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'^progressive  Development.  By  ihe 

Bn,  D.  JPiieairn,    JD.D.     London  : 

Baggier    and     Sons. — ^The    author 

of  this  short  series   of  Lecturea 

folly  receiYea     the     fimdameaial 

doctrine     of      geology,     which  is, 

lh*k  the  world  was   not  brought 

into  existence     a   few   thousands 

of  jears   ago,   by    a    sudden  act 

of  the  Creator,  but  that  from  an 

unknown  and  undated  beginning 

it  haR  i^^aed  by  gradual  formationa 

to  its  present  condition.      He  also 

thinks  that  the  Scriptures  sapplj, 

when  rightly  interpreted,  positive 

oonfirmation  of  this  view.    Psalm 

ciL  25  says, "  Of  old  hast  Thou  laid 

the  foundation  of  the  earth."  The 

Hebrew  and  the  LXX.  words  for 

*of  old,"    D**3plj,  «ir'  dpxd9,  are 

in  the  plural:  *•  at  the  beginnings,'* 

not  "in  the  beginning."    Heb.  i. 

10,  also  gives  the  Greek  plural,  kot' 

epxv.  On  this  Dr.  Pitcaim  argues 

that  there  were  several  "b^in- 

BiDg8,''of  ereation,or8e¥6ral"foun- 

dalions  "  laid.    The  primary  rocks 

were  '*  beginnings  "  for  the  second- 

sfy;  and  these  Again  were  "  found- 

ationB"  for  the  higher.     In  the 

aatne  verse,  also,  it  is  said,  *'  The 

bearens  are    the    work    of  Thy 

hands."    Now  our  author  insists 

that  **  work  "  is  not  a  sudden  act, 

but  a  process;  so  that  the  creation 

of  the  heavens  was  a  prolonged 

•accession  of  events.    On  the  same 

principle  of  making  the  inspired 

writers  answerable  for  the  original 

nieaning  of  the  terms  they  use, 

rather   than   of  accepting    their 

most    probable    application,   the 

word  "  foundation  "  is  made  to  do 

great  service.    In  the  first  place  a 

foondation  is  not  a  building,  but  the 

beginning  of  it;    therefore  David 

only  meant  to  show  that  Ood  com- 

meooed  creation    "at  the  begin- 

nio^,  "  but  finished  it  by  subse- 

gaent  derefopnaent.     To  "  found," 

Mho,  w  to  foBB  and  shape  metal. 

^jnoi  thim  be  a  sabtile  allusion 


to  the  operation  of  igneous  forces, 
by  which  the  world's  shape  has  so 
often  been  altered,  and  by  which 
the  predictions  of  the  final  confla- 
gration, and  of  the  new  creation, 
may  be  accomplished  ?  It  is  can- 
didly admitted,  (p.  45,)  that  in  this 
meaning  of  the  word  "  to  found, " 
the  Hebrew  always  gives  a  different 
verb  from  that  which  is  used  for 
the  founding  of  a  building ;  and 
that  difficulty  is  not  explained.  Bat 
ought  we  to  make  Scripture  re- 
sponsible for  anything  beyond  the 
assertion  that  God  is  the  Creator  ? 
Does  it  describe  anywhere  the  mode 
of  creation  ?  Is  it  not  the  province 
of  science  to  inquire  into  the 
processes  of  natural  working,  upon 
which  Scripture  does  not  encroach  ? 
The  Psalmist,  in  poetical  language, 
ascribes  the  honoar  and  glory  of 
creation  to  Gk>d  alone;  but  the 
attempt  to  make  the  sayings  of 
David  an  anticipation  of  modern 
discovery  we  do  not  think  to  be  a 
great  success.  Many  will  agree 
with  this  author,  that  "  if  men  of 
science  assert  that  the  construction 
of  the  earth's  crust  is  of  such  a 
nature,  and  of  such  an  extent,  as 
to  demand  long  ages  for  its  com- 
pletion, there  is  nothing  in  the 
Word  of  God  to  contradict  the 
assertion."  (P.  80.)  It  is  not  equally 
clear  that  "  we  have  found  intima- 
tions in  other  texts  that  the  work 
was  progressive."  Perhaps  one  of 
themost  farfetched-interpretations 
of  the  book  is  that  which  is  given 
of  IsaL  xlv.  18.  When  the  prophet 
says  that  God  formed  the  eai*th  "  to 
be  inhabited,"  he  meant  that"  every 
formation  had  its  peculiar  inhabit- 
ants." This  subjection  of  Scrip- 
ture to  theory,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  perils  which  its  authority 
meets  in  our  day.  The  author  of 
these  Lectures  also  expects  a  per- 
sonal reign  of  our  Lord  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  the  final  "  ages  of  the 
earth,"  are  those  which  will  occur 
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after  His  coming.  We  need  not 
fifty  more  than  that  the  arguments 
by  whicli  this  vievr  is  sustained,  are 
on  a  level  with  those  which  are 
intended  to  show  that  Moses  and 
David  were  acquainted  with 
geology. 

The  InatU/utions  of  Oht-idtanity, 
exhibUed  in  their  Scriptural  Cha- 
racter and  Practical  Bearing.    By 
Thomas   Jackson.    London:    Wes- 
leyan    Conference    Office.     1868. — 
The  venerable  author  of  this  work 
has  rendered  good  service  to  the 
Wesleyan- Methodist     Connexion, 
and  to  the  Church  of   Christ  at 
large,  by  its  publication.    It  treats 
of  the  Sabbatic  institution, — the 
Christian    ministry, — the    Sacra- 
ments,— and  the  Church ;  and  thus 
touches  upon  several  of  the  great 
subjects    of    modem    theological 
controversy.    Under  each  of  these 
leading  divisions,  various  topics  of 
deep  interest  are  considered;   so 
that   the  work   preeents   a  very 
copious  store  of  information  and 
argument.    The  style  is  perspicu- 
ous and  flowing ;  and  the  mellowed 
religious    earnestness  which  per- 
vades the  book  has  a  charm  for 
every  devout  mind.     Passages  of 
considerable   beauty    and    power 
again  and  again  occur,  which  have 
a  value  of  their  own,  independently 
of   their   bearing  on  the  general 
argument  which  the  author  is  con- 
ducting.    One   of  these  we  are 
tempted  to  quote:— "The  title  of 
•  Bishop  •  is  given  to  Christ  Him- 
self,  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  who 
denominates  Him  'the  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  souls.'    For  His  cje 
is  upon  all  His  people,  observing 
their  wants,  that  He  may  supply 
them;    observing   their   dangers, 


that  He  may  afford  them  protec- 
tion ;  observing  their  sorrows  and 
trials,    that  He  may  administer 
to  them  strength   and   comfort; 
observing  their  thoughts,  desires, 
purposes,  words,  and  actions,  that 
He   may  judge  them  in  perfect 
righteousness.    His  is  a  juat  Mid 
compassionate  oversight,  of  which 
every  one  will  be  ultimately  con- 
vinced." (Pp.  164,  165.)     It  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  this  work, 
that  the  positions  which  the  au- 
thor maintains,  in  opposition  both 
to  thelatitudinarian  tendencies,  and 
the  High-Church  pretensions,  of 
many  in  the  present  day,  are  con- 
firmed by  passages   from   influ- 
ential writers   of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  well  as   from  some 
Nonconformists.    Few  men  have 
a   more   extensive    acquaintance 
with  English   theological  litera- 
ture than  Mr.  Jackson ;  and  fewer 
still  know  better  how  to  use  the 
treasures  which  they  have  accu- 
mulated.   This  volume  will  long 
stand  as  a  memorial  of  the  theo- 
logical teaching  of  the  author,— 
clear,   ample,   powerful,    rich    in 
evangelical   truth    and    spiritual 
unction,  and  directed   invariably 
to  practical  results. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Beading 
and  Study  of  the  English  Bible. 
By  William  Carpenter,  Author  of 
**  Scientia  Biblica;'  "Scriptural 
Natural  History,"  and  Editor  cf 
the  fifth  large  Edition  of**  Calinefs 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible"  Ac.  Lon- 
don: S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.— 
Mr.  Carpenter  has  long  been 
known  as  the  writer  and  compiler 
of  important  works,  bearing  on 
the  elucidation  of  Scripture.  "  Sci- 
entia  Biblica  "  ♦  was  dedicated  by 


«  This  work,  "  containing  the  New  Testament,  in  the  origioal  torgne,  with  the 
Bnglisk  Vulgate,  and  a  copious  and  original  collection  of  parallel  passages,  ))riDtcd  in 
words  at  lengtli,"  though  never,  we  believe^  reprinted.  Las  been  highly  valued  hj  the 
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Urn  **  To  His  Most  Gracious  Ma- 

jestj  the  Xing,"  more  thaa  forty 

jeora  ago ;  and  a  considerable  list 

of  licbilar  compilations  gives  evi- 

deace  of  bia  continued  industry 

down  to  the  present  time.     The 

'*  latroduction  "  before  us  "  is  not 

intended  for  advanced  students; 

but  for  those  who  know  only  the 

EagUsh  tongue,  and  who    have, 

moreorer,  but  little  money  to  buy 

books,  and  but  little  time  to  read 

them."    Works  designed  for  such 

readers,    and   for   young    people 

generally,   it  is  our    practice  to 

examine  with  more  than  ordinary 

circ : 

"  Qm  tfmel  «t/  imiiUa  recent,  ienabit 
odorem 
Tesit  d't*:* 

GnardianH  and  parents  may  with 
confidence  place  these  three  yoI- 
mnes  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
for  the  rdigious  training  of  whom 
they  are  responsible.  Every  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  study  of 
Scripture  is  treated  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  pith  of  many  authors. 

Am  ExposUian  of  St.  Path's  Epiaile 
iofkBEcmana.  By  the  Bev,  Henry  W. 
WQliams,  AtUhor  of*'  The  Ineamaie 
S<m  (jf  Gcdr  •*  Union  wiOi  Christ," 
ie.  London :  WeaUyan  Conferenee 
Ofioe.  1869.— We  can  only,  at 
present,  transcribe  the  title  of  a 
work  to  which  it  will  be  ere  long 
a  pleasure  more  fully  to  direct  at- 
tention. 

Thnmgh  Burjnah  to  Western 
China ;  being  Notes  of  a  Journey  in 
1863  to  establish  the  PracUcaMUy 
sfa  Trade-Bouie  between  the  Ira- 
waddi  and  the  Yang-Tse-Kiang, 
By  Clemeni  WiUiams.    Edinburgh 


and  London :  WUliam  Blackwood 
and  Sons.  1868.— This  volume, 
though  designed  for  a  special  class 
of  readers, — those  concerned  in 
the  development  of  commerce  in 
the  East,— has  also  an  interest  for 
the  general  public.  Dr.  Williams 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
suggest  the  practicability  of  a 
trade-route  between  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Ira  waddi,  and  those 
of  the  Taug-tse-Kiang;  and  this 
selection  from  his  "jottings  and 
journals  "  is  designed  both  to  give 
information  on  the  subject  of  the 
trade-route  which  he  proposes, 
and  to  support  his  claim  as  having 
originally  pointed  it  out. 

"Hearing  of  the  old  caravan 
journeys  between  Upper  Burmah 
and  Western  China,  Dr.  Williams, 
while  on  duty,"  as  political  sgent, 
"at  the  Burmese  capital,  in 
1860-1,  conceived  the  idea  of  per- 
sonally testing  the  practicability 
of  a  modem  route  by  the  Irawaddi, 
as  far  as  navigable,  and  thence 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
watershed  to  Yunan,  or  some  other 
available  point,  on  the  Chinese 
frontier."  Having  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  King  of  Bur- 
mah, he  commenced  his  journey  in 
1863.  He  was  disappointed  in  his 
effort  to  reach  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier in  consequence  of  an  insur- 
rection in  the  Burmese  capital,  to 
which  he  was  recalled  by  the 
king;  but  learned  enough  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  feasibility  of 
his  project.  The  journey  led  him 
through  a  portion  of  Upper  Bur- 
mah, where  an  Englishman  had 
never  before  been  seen.  New  peo- 
ple and  new  scenes  are  thus  intro- 
duced to  us ;  and  are  described,  for 
the  most  part,  in  an   easy  style, 


few  who  have  known  how,  or  have  cared,  to  use  it.  The  proposal  to  "  undertake  the 
OU  TctUment  on  the  nme  plan"  fcU  to  the  ground,  for  th«  want  of  five  hundred 
mbacribcrt' naniM. 
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wbich  carries  with  it  that  air  of 
yerisimilitude  which  is  the  charm 
of  every  genuine  hook  of  travels. 

The  Wesleyan  Home-Missionary 
Record,  Vol.  I.  London  :  Wesleyan 
Conference  Office,  1868.— This  little 
serial  is  designed  to  interest  yonng 
people  in  Home-Mission  work,  hy 
means  of  papers  and  statistics  on 
the  suhject,  presented  in  a  style 
suited  to  their  capacity.  The 
qaarterly  nnmhers  for  the  three 
years    since    its   commencement 


form  a  volume  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  pages,  the  value  of 
which  is  enhanced  hy  appropriate 
woodcuts. 

The  Gospel  in  the  Book  qf 
Joshua,  Second  EdiHon.  London : 
EUiot  Stock, 

Ancient  Hymns  and  Poems: 
chiefly  from  the  Latin.  TransUAed 
and  imitaisd  hy  the  Bev.  T.  8, 
Crippen,  London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    1868. 


GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  OCCURRENCES. 


The  case  of  Martin  v.  Macko- 
nochie,  after  the  long  delays 
characteristic  of  ecclesiastical  liti- 
gation, has  beenat  last  settled  by  the 
court  of  final  appeal, — the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  nominal  complainant  in  this 
suit  is  merely  a  private  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  respondent  an  ordained 
Clergyman  of  that  Church ;  but 
the  struggle  has  really  been 
between  the  Church  Association 
and  the  English  Church  Union; 
or,  more  properly,  between  the 
principles  of  Protestantism  and 
those  of  Popery.  It  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  those  who  have 
watched  the  case,  that  the  com- 
plaint was  laid  in  the  first  instance 
before  the  Bishop  of  London, 
who  might  have  had  the  suit  tried 
in  his  own  Consistorial  Court; 
but,  availing  himself  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Clergy  Discipline 
Act,  he  remitted  it  at  once  to  the 
Court  of  Arches.  The  judgment 
of  Sir  R.  Phillimore  was  delivered 
last  March,  condemning  Mr. 
Mackonochie  upon  two  of  the  four 
charges;  namely,  those  accusing 
him  with  using  incense,  and  of 
mixing  water  with  the  wine  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 


Upon  the  other  two,  those  con- 
nected with  kneeling  or  proatra- 
tion  before  the  elements  at  the 
prayer  of  consecration,  and  with 
the  use  of  lighted  candles,  he  was 
acquitted  by  the  judge  of  the 
lower  court.  Against  this  deci- 
sion an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Queen  in  Council ;  and  the  result 
is  that  Mr.  Mackonochie  has  been 
condemned  on  the  two  points  on 
which  he  was  acquitted  by  the 
Court  of  Arches.  The  judgment 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  was 
delivered  on  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber last  by  ex-Lord  Chancellor 
Cairns,  with  whom  were  asso- 
ciated the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Lord  Chelmsford,  Sir  W.  Erie, 
and  Sir  J.  Colville. 

The  importance  of  this  judg- 
ment it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate.  It  declares  that 
upon  the  four  points  which  have 
been  tried  the  innovations  of  the 
Ritualists  are  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  tbe 
Established  Church;  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  Protestant 
and  not  Romish,  Christian  and 
not  idolatrous.  According  to  the 
acknowledgments  of  the  Ritual- 
ists themselves,  the  use  of  incense, 
and  the  mixing  of  water  with  the 
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Mcramenfail  wixie»  condemned  by 
the  Court  of  Arches;  and  the  pros- 
tration    before     the     consecrated 
elements,  and  tbe  use  of  lighted 
eandLeain  the  day-time,  condemned 
\sj  the    Court    of    final    Appeal, 
¥ere  all   symbolic  of   the   ''real 
presence  "  in  tbe  sacrament,  or,  in 
other  words,  teacb  tbe  doctrine  of 
txansnlMtantiation.      This     legal 
vindication,   by  the  highest   tri- 
banal  in  tbe  land,  of  the  Protest- 
ant   character    of    the    national 
Chnrch,  and  of  tbe  simplicity  of 
its   worship,    is    canse   of   great 
tfaankfalness.    No  doubt,  notwith- 
standing   this    dedsion,    Boman- 
ising  (dergymen  will  continue  to 
teach  in  plain  words  what    the 
judgment    in     question    forbids 
them    to    teach    by  symbol  and 
gesture.     To    meet    such    cases 
further  litigation  will  be.  neces- 
ssxy;  and  for  following  up  their 
recent  yictory  it  is  believed  the 
Church  Association  is  prepared. 
Indeed,  before  the  case  of  Martin 
ff.  Mackonochie  was  decided,  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  in   the 
ecclesiastical  courts  against    Mr. 
Burnett    of  Frome  for  heretical 
teaching.    The  condemnation    of 
the  respondent  in  the  late  suit  in 
the  whole  of  the  costs  will  leave 
the  Church    Association    in    the 
possession  of  additional  resources 
in  making  war  upon  the  errors 
which  disturb  and  dishonour  the 
Church  of  England.    Surely  all 
lovers  of  evangelical  truth  should 
wish  success  to  those  within  the 
pale  of  the  Established  Church 
who  are  endeavouring  to  main- 
tain the  principles  of  the  Reform- 
ation, and  to  oppose  the  Roman- 


The  judgment  of  the  Privy 
Council  has  given  general  satis- 
&ction  throughout  the  country, 
except  to  the  Ritualists  them- 
selves. To  them  it  has  evidently 
been  a  heavy  blow.  Pr.  Pusey  soon 


sent  to  the  public  press  one  of  his 
characteristic  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject   A  meeting  of  Clergy  of  the 
Mackonochie  type,  who,  with  an 
audacity  which  would  have  been 
incredible  a  few  years  ago,  cele- 
brate the  Popish  mass  in  Protest- 
ant  churches,  was  held   on  the 
30th  of  December,  at  which  the 
perplexity  of  the  party  was  very 
evident.      The     Ritualist    news- 
papers, in  their  usually  abusive 
style,   have  said  hard  things  of 
Lord    Cairns    and    the    Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  CounciL 
The  Ritualist  pulpit,  which  hith- 
erto has  played  a  very  subordin* 
ate  part  in  the  actings  of  the  new 
sect,  has  used  such  eloquence  as 
it  can  command   in  denouncing 
the    decision   of    the    Court    of 
Appeal.    The   most   notable   de- 
monstration was  made  on  Janu- 
ary   12th,  at  Freemasons'    Hall, 
when  a  great  meeting  of  Ritual- 
ists took   into  consideration  the 
present  aspect  of  afifairs,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  re- 
ference to  them.    The  report  of  a 
Committee  appointed  at  the  pre- 
vious    meeting     was     received; 
memorials   to    the    Archbishops 
and  Bishops,  and  to  both  Houses  of 
Convocation,  were  adopted;  and 
certain   resolutions   passed,  with 
more  or  less  of  unanimity.    The 
principal   conclusion    arrived    at 
was,  that  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  an  in- 
competent  tribunal   "to    declare 
the  law  of  the  Church  of  England 
upon    either    doctrine    or    cere- 
monial ; "  but,  "  feeling  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  present  case,"  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  the  future 
was  left  "to  the  individual  judg- 
ment and  circumstances  of  each 
priest."    It    is   plain,  then,  that 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Romanizers  is  not  at  present  to 
go  over  in  a  body  to  Archbishop 
Manning,  nor    to   form  a  "free 
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oiLaroh/*  bat  to  remain  wbere 
tbey  are,  and,  despite  the  Articles, 
formnlaries,  and  Oonrta  of  the 
Ghnrcb  of  England,  teach,  as  best 
they  can,  the  doctrine  of  transub* 
stantiation ;  celebrate — miniM  the 
"altar  lights,''  incense,  and 
watered  wine — ^the  Popish  mass; 
hear  confession;  nndo,  as  far  as  in 
them  lies,  the  work  of  the  Reform- 
ation; and  reintroduce  into  the 
churches  of  the  country  the  old 
idolatries  renounced  by  England 
more  than  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Will  they  succeed?  Will 
the  recent  decision,  or  any 
amount  of  litigation,  arrest  their 
mischievous  progress?  If  not, 
will  new  legislation  to  meet  the 
case  be  attempted?  Will  they 
join  the  Liberation  Society  in 
seeking  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Ohurch,  that  they  may  be  free 
from  the  restraints  now  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  State?  These 
are  questions  to  which  only  very 
doubtful  answers  can  as  yet  be 
given. 

While  doctrinal  Popery  is  pro- 
moted  by  the  Ritualists,  political 
Popery  appears  to  be  full  of  hope 
with  regard  to  the  tendencies  of 
the  times.  Sir  Col  man  0*Logh* 
len's  Bill,  throwing  open  the  Lord 
Chancellorship  of  Lreland  to 
Roman  Catholics,  and  which  the 
last  Parliament  passed  into  an 
Act,  has  soon  got  into  operation. 
For  the  first  time  since  the 
Revolution  of  1688  a  Papist  has 
been  appointed  to  that  high  office ; 
and  Sir  Colman  himself,  whose 
parliamentary  efforto  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Romanism  have  been  per- 
sistent, and  in  some  cases  success- 
ful, and  whose  attempts  in  this 
direction  have  been  aimed  at  the 
coronation  oath  itself,  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Queen's  Gk)vem- 
mcnt.  These  gains,  prepara- 
tory to  the  more  important 
one    hoped  for    from    tha    dis- 


establishment of  ProtestaatiBm  in 
Ireland,  have  not  stayed  the  hand 
of  assassination;  for  some  agra- 
rian murders  of  unusual  atrocity 
have  occurred  lately,  and  have 
actually  been  spoken  of  extenn- 
atingly  by  some  members  of 
the  so-called  national  Irish  press. 
In  the  prospect  of  coming  events, 
the  Hierarchy  of  the  church 
which,  if  not  "  an  alien,"  has  for 
its  head  an  Italian  prince,  are 
clamouring  for  a  denominational 
system  of  education  for  Ireland ; 
that  is,  that  priests,  monks,  and 
nuns  should  be  allowed  to  teach 
the  children  of  the  Irish  people 
what  and  how  they  like,  and  that 
the  Imperial  Parliament  should 
find  the  money  either  by  public 
taxation,  or  from  the  alienated 
property  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  And  lest  the  Episcopa- 
lians of  the  sister  island  should 
be  left  in  possession  of  any  of  its 
endowments,  or  receive  even  a 
qualified  recognition  by  the  State, 
Cardinal  Cullen,  Archbishop 
Leahy,  and  others  of  the  Papal 
prelates  have  written  to  the 
National  Association  in  Dublin  to 
say,  that  nothing  short  of  the 
total  disestablishment  and  disen- 
dowment  of  Irish  Protestantism 
will  satisfy  them  and  those  whom 
they  represent.  Not  a  few  believe 
that  even  that  concession  would 
fail  to  meet  to  the  full  extent 
the  demands  of  Irish  Popery. 
Except  the  leopard  has  changed 
his  spots,  neither  ''religious 
equality,"  nor  even  ascendency, 
can  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
church  (if  *'  church "  it  must  be 
called)  which,  when  it  has  had 
the  power,  has  never  granted 
toleration  to  others. 

Whilst  we  write  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  the  Great 
Powers  is  assembled  at  Paris  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Toroo-Qreek 
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difficulty.  There  is  reason  to  hope 
th&t  the  efforts  of  the  plenipoten* 
tiaries  for  the  preservation  of  the 


peace  of  Earope  will  be  crowned 
with  success. 
January  IBih,  1869. 


VAEIETIES. 


AniFiciAL  rsASU. — Tlie  great  heaatj 
of  peaiU  eoBsiai  in  their  perfection  of 
km,  and  thor  pcenliar  iuiire,  which  man 
kas  not  7^  heen  able  to  giTe  to  artificial 
pearisy  cscept  in  rare  inatances.  This 
hatre  arisca  from  two  featnrea  which 
charadenDe  theae  predona  jewels  of  the 
deep:  their  tnnapateney,  and  the  peeoliar 
atTMture  of  their  aurfaee.  For  pearls  are 
tnomareot,  as  can  easily  be  aseertained 
by  luldini^  a  split  pearl  to  a  candle,  where, 
hj  iBterpoaiog  a  colonred  snbstanoe  or 
l^fat,  the  eQlonr  will  be  seen  transmitted 
tibroQ^  the  peari.  Now,  aa  the  central 
eell  is  fined  with  a  higUy-poliahed  coat  of 
aacre,  and  the  anbatanee  of  the  pearl  itself 
is  traBsparent,  the  rays  of  light  eaaily  per- 
vada  it,  and  eanae  that  pecnliar  lustre 
whidi  eharaeterties  a  Talnable  pearl. 

Thia  lostre^  however,  is  heightened  into 
frse  and  soperb  opaloeenoe  by  the  deli* 
eatciy  grooTed  anrfaoe  of  the  pearl,  which 
Sir  David  Brewster  saya,  reaemUes  closely 
the  fine  texture  of  the  dcin  at  the  top  of 
■a  iafaat's  finger,  or  the  minnte  cormgations 
wfcl^  are  dfcen  seen  on  sor&cea  covered 
with  varnish  or  oil-paint.  In  other  words, 
tkere  are,  beneath  the  immediate  polish  of 
the  pearl,  certain  tiny  wavelets  and  dimples, 
6tan  wbkh  the  light  is  reflected  in  sab- 
teed  and  nndnlating  iplendoor.  From 
t^  flat  snrfMe  of  the  hning  of  the  shell, 
thm  mother-of-pearl,  theae  rays  of  light 
£verge  in  all  directions,  and  hence  shine 
m  rainbow  eolonrs ;  in  the  pearl,  on  the 
eoatraiy,  on  aeconnt  of  ita  spherical  form, 
Uk  varvd  hues  are  all  Uendnl  into  a  white, 
waiHorm  lights  which  givea  to  this  gem  its 
mrivaUed  beanty  and  high  value  as  an 
osnament. 

These  lostroos  and  beantiful  spheres  are 

the  coveted  ornament    of  all  men,  and 

i^ipi^ft«^  prieea   are  paid    for   those  of 

faktt   form  and   largest  size.      Hence 

nan's  cnpidity  and  ingenni^  have  been  at 

week,  frmn  time  immemorud,  to  imitate 

Natnre'a  handiwork,  and  to  produce  arti- 

idsl  poris.    In  the  harems  of  the  East, 

ni  iM    the   haU-rooms  of  Borope,   in 

C&riMse  homes  and  at  American  parties, 

peaHa  have  ev«  now  dasled  **  the  fashion," 

tktt  MCftr  Ut  in  an  oysler-bed,  aa  bits  of 

fyftygfii   ipcfc-<jyrts1   hsro  more  than 


once  eclipsed  the  treasures  of  Golconda. 
The  result  of  such  labours  has  rarely  been 
satisfactory.  With  the  exception  of  certain 
French  imitations,  seen  at  the  late  Exposi- 
tion, no  pearls  have  ever  yet  been  prodncei 
that  could  not  readily  be  distinguished 
from  the  genuine  product  of  shell-^b. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  nearest 
cognate  substance  is  bezoar,  a  concretion 
of  deep  olive-green  colour,  found  in  the 
stomach  of  goats,  dogs,  cows,  and  especially 
camels.  The  Hindoos  generally  grind  it 
into  yellow  paint,  but  when  harder  parts 
are  found,  they  fall  speedily  into  the  hands 
of  jewellers,  who  polish  and  thread  them 
and  then  sell  them  as  jewels.  Thus  it  is 
from  the  secretion  of  a  shell-fish,  and  from 
the  stomach  of  lower  animals,  that  man 
gets  the  ornaments  he  most  valuea  for  her 
he  lovea  best,  and  for  him  he  wishes  to 
honour  most  I 

Already  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire  stories  were  idoat  in  the  great 
city,  of  Arab  tribea  living  near  the  sandy 
ahoals  of  the  Red  Sea,  who  practised  the 
art  of  making  artificial  pearls.  They  had 
evidently  no  inkling  of  modem  inge- 
nuity ;  for,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Roman 
writers  of  the  time,  these  innocent  diildren 
of  the  desert  went  yet  to  Nature  herself  for 
aid  in  their  enterprise,  and  made  the 
oysters  themselves  their  agents  in  fabri- 
cating artificial  pearls.  ApoUonius  tells 
us  how  they  allured  the  credulous  shell- 
fish from  their  cosy  bed  in  the  warm 
watera  below  to  the  surface,  by  pouring  oil 
on  the  waters,  to  make  them  smooth  and 
calm, and  seizing  the  bivalveaat  the  moment 
when  they  appeared  on  the  surface  to 
imbibe  the  genial  air,  thmst  a  sharp  in- 
strument through  the  gaping  shells  into 
the  soft  body  of  the  animal.  Then  they 
threw  them  into  a  colander  connected  with 
a  pan  or  trough,  into  which  the  exuding 
juices  slowly  trickled  in  the  form  of  round 
pearly  drops.  The  story  is,  of  course, 
fabulous,  but  tends  to  show  how  fsmiliar 
the  idea  of  making  artificial  pearls  had 
already  become  to  the  mind  of  the  ancients. 
The  Chinese — that  wonderful  people,  so 
wise  ss  children,  so  ignorant  in  their 
old  age— have  likewise  for  centuries 
earned   on  a  well-organized   system  of 
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manafaetaring  pearU  on  the  same  priodple 
of  forced  mnnei-laboar.  They  claim  that 
ihia  invention  was  made  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  oentnry,  hy  au  individual  whose 
memory  they  still  honour  annually,  hy 
certain  ceremonial  acts  performed  in  a 
temple  specially  dedicated  to  his  name. 

The  large  manufactories  of  artificial 
pearls  which  now  exist  near  Canton,  and 
at  Hntehefu,  near  Ningpo,  employ  several 
thousand  lahourers  in  this  extraordinary 
hnsiness,  and  produce  every  year  an 
enormous  quantity  of  pearls.  The  process 
is  hriefly  this :  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May  the  full-grown  mussels  of  that  year 
are  removed,  one  hy  one,  from  their  heds, 
and  have  small  moulds  or  forms  pushed 
inside,  which  are  to  serve  as  nueUi  for  new 
pearls.  A  piece  of  wire,  or  a  few  metal 
beads  are  carefully  inserted  between  the 
"  mantle  "  of  the  animal  and  the  shell,  and 
there  these  foreign  bodies  are  left  imbedded 
in  the  soft,  muscular  substance  of  the 
living  shell-fish,  tiU  they  become  com- 
pletely incrusted  with  a  thin  coating  of 
nacre.  A  year  generally  suffices  to  ooTcr 
them  with  a  thin  but  complete  coat  of 
mother-of-pearl;  but  at  times  they  are 
left  mnch  longer  undisturbed,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  thidter  incrustation  of  greater 
beanty.  There  is  in  the  British  Museum 
a  pearl  mussel,  which  has  inside  the  shell 
a  number  of  little  bosses  made  of  bell-metal, 
and  completely  covered  and  coated  with 
naore. 

The  beads  so  procured  have  a  very 
handsome  appearance  and  considerable 
lustre,  but  they  are  almost  always  mis- 
shapen, following  the  rough  outline  of  the 
artificial  kernel,  and  hence  they  can  be 
sold  only  for  opaqne  settings  or  for 
embroidery,  when  the  imperfect  side  is 
concealed.  The  principal  object  of  these 
factories  is  to  produce  the  small  idok  with 
which  the  Chinese  adorn  their  caps. 
These  are  produced  by  little  tin  moulds 
of  stereotyped  shape,  which  are  inserted 
into  the  mollnsk,  and  soon  becoming 
covered  with  an  extremely  slight  layer 
of  nacre,  appear  entirely  formed  of  the 
substance  of  which  pearls  are  made. 
The  deception  is  all  the  greater  as  the 
nacre,  tliough  exceedingly  thin,  still  forms 
a  complete  and  unbroken  coat  of  exquisite 
smootnness,  which  cannot  easily  be  re- 
moved by  force,  and  hence  is  very  durable. 

In  Europe,  it  was  Linnieus,  the  great 
botanist,  who  first  broached  the  idea  of 
producing  genuine  pearls  by  a  similar 
method,  and  offered,  m  1761,  to  sell  the 
secret  to  the  Swedish  Government  for  a 
modest  sum.  The  country  was,  howerer, 
too  poorto  porchaae  the  discovery  \  which 


thereupon  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Gottcnburg.  When  his  heirs 
a  few  years  later,  offer»l  the  secret,  care- 
fully sealed  up  in  the  original  paper,  for 
sale,  it  had  already  become  known  through 
the  publications  of  the  great  tas^mt 
himself,  and  all  the  world.waa  aware  that 
the  pearl  was  the  result  of  au  iigury  inflicted 
on  the  body  or  the  shell  of  a  molliuk. 
Linnaeus  had  himself,  in  his  oollection, 
several  genuine  pearls,  the  forced  production 
of  fresh-water  |)earl-musseU. 

The  Venetians  had  long  before  made 
pearU  in  their  famous  glass-factories. 
They  took  hollow  glass-beads^  and  injected 
them  with  various  tinted  ▼arnishes,  into 
the  composition  of  which  oertaia  maturial 
preparations  entered  largely.  This  manu- 
facture was  soon  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  and  W  to  a  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  honesty  of  the  Great 
Republic :  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Senate^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  ceotuiy, 
forbidding  the  sale  of  these  admirshle 
imitations,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  fian- 
dolent  to  make  or  sell  beads  which  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  genuine  Oriental 
pearls !  The  island  of  Murano,  which  was 
the  original  seat  of  this  manufacture,  has 
oontinued  until  now  the  principal  loolity 
for  the  production  of  these  artificial  or 
seed-pearls,  and  their  sale  is  no  longer 
hampered  by  republican  regulations. 

The  city  of  Rome  boasts  of  equal  snoeeas, 
but  achieves  it  by  very  different  means. 
Here  glass  is  not  so  easily  obtained,  and 
hence  beads  of  alabaster  are  carefully 
turned  to  a  perfect  sphere,  and  then 
covered  with  a  cement,  which  oonsiiis 
chiefly  of  finely-ground  mother-of-peari. 
They  do  not  prttend  to  compete  with 
genuine  pearls;  but  are  an  exceedingly 

Eretty  ornament,  and  prove  their  popularity 
y  never  going  out  of  fashion. 

The  F^ch,  whose  brass  jewels  now 
defy  detection,  have  in  the  imitation  of 
pearls  also  proved  themselves  much 
superior  to  sll  competitors.  A  few 
specimens  of  their  productions,  exhi- 
bited at  the  Exposition  of  18A7,  could 
neither  in  lustre  nor  in  water  and  oobor 
be  distinguished  from  Oriental  pearls,  even 
VI  hen  the  genuine  and  the  artificial  were 
laid  side  by  side.  There  is  hut  one  way  by 
which  they  may  be  discovered:  this  is 
their  specific  weight, — they  are  much 
lighter  than  the  real  pearls. 

The  invention  of  their  composition  was, 
like  so  many  inventions  of  this  kind,  due 
to  what  is  termed  au  accident.  A  rosary- 
maker,  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  was 
walking  in  the  garden  of  his  countiy-house, 
near  Paria,  when  hia  attention  wu  attracted 
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V  the  nkeiy  loatve  ovi  a  baaia  of 
tor.  He  ittqmred  the  eaiiae»  and  foond 
a  nmnber  of  bleak* — a  amall  white 
thiiregioft — haA  been  ernahed  in 
^ater :  fortber  examiuation  eooTinoed 
«iiB  that  tbe  lutrB  waa  prodaoed  bj 
coaatleis  ecalea  of  tbe  little  animals. 
T^s  nfgeitod  to  his  iaTeotive  mind  the 
ilos  qC  astog  the  sealea  for  the  manafactore 
of  artiieial  pearls ;  but  at  first  they  de- 
cayed too  qiu^j  to  be  of  any  oae.  Long 
icieetion  led  him  at  laat  to  the  happy 
thooght  of  throwing  the  scales  into  a 
stnag  alkaline  acdotioB,  and  the  diffi- 
eahy  iras  removed.  Now  there  exist 
hrge  ftetoriea  where  this  sabstance  is 
Bade.  Ettormoas  quantities  of  the  fish, 
whidi  forianately  abounds  in  the  small 
tohnlanea  of  the  Seine  and  the  Mama, 
are  caaght,  and  the  acaks  senped  off,  well 
washed  in  water,  and  then  eompressed 
hetwean  folds  of  fine  linen.  The  fluid 
which  trieUca  from  them  is  r^catedly 
iberedf  antii  it  acqnires  the  necessary 
dq^tee  of  parity,  and  then  mixed  with 
soaie  alkaline  aolntion,  to  prevent  the 
aaiaal  maltrr  that  remaina  from  decaying. 
This  is  the  fkmoas  Essenoe  d'Orient,  and 
it  takes  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  thou- 
saad  fish  to  make  one  poond  of  the  pore 

^t  the  oaae  time  glass-beads  are  blown 
with  apeciai  eara  so  as  to  produce  perfect 
spheres,  and  into  these  the  costly  esseaee, 
naaxed  with  some  isinglass,  is  gently  blovn 
by  mcaaa  of  a  blow>pipe.  As  if  by  a 
aaagie  toach,  the  glass  bead  is  instantly 
changed  into  a  bright  pearl.  They  are 
Chea  steeped  ia  alcohol,  dried  over  a  hot 
plate,  filled  with  wax  or  cement  to  give 
thcan  weight,  and  finally  exposed  to  various 
fiiaca.  which  constitute  the  secret  of  the 
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pearls  have  their  mysterious  vatoe  in  the 
eyes  of  many.  Tbe  imperfect  or  discoioored 
ones  are  ground  up,  or  dissolved  and 
used  as  medicine  in  Eastern  lands :  they 
call  the  powder  majoon ;  it  is  an  electuary, 
and  myriads  of  am  Jl  seed-pearls  are  ground 
to  impalpable  powder,  in  order  to  make  the 
costly  doee.  This  is,  of  course,  a  mere 
matter  of  taste,  for  the  simple  lime  from 
the  inside  of  the  shell  would  be  in  every 
respect  as  white  and  as  good,  and  common 
magnesia  would  have  precisely  the  same 
^ecta 


With  all  thia  labour  and  ingenuity  a 
pearl  is  produced — en  imitation.  We  prefer 
the  wurkmanahip  of  Nature  in  the  wing- 
ahelled  pcari-bcarer,  the  avieuia  marffmri- 
iiferm^  a  muasel  as  remarkable  for  its 
bcaoly  and  eeeentridty  of  shape,  as  for 
tlse  pearls  whieh  it  contains.  It  is  now 
alaaoat  eiclasively  confined  to  the  tropics, 
thoogh  ID  aaeieat  times  it  seems  to  have 
heca  fiNud  ia  northern  seas  also.  Its 
rivala  are  a  mya,  which  abounds  on 
the  shores  of  almost  all  seas ;  and  a 
anio,  the  British  pearl-bearing  mussel, 
foaad  ia  rivara  aad  amall  sheets  of 
water.  These  modem  moilnsks,  unpre- 
IcadJitf  ia  8ppeuraA^»  prodooe  the 
ptrl'  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
Mf  tm$  vibtid  among  the  most  pre- 
#MM  M>iae'  (or  then  are  fiew  things  so 
^mgood  tMU.     Bvea  the  inferior 


Exploration  of  tui  Caucasus.—- 
▲  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr. 
Freshfield  at  the  httt  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  The  joamey  wu 
made  by  himself,  Mr.  Tucker,  and  Mr. 
Moore,  aecompanied  by  Francois  Devooas- 
sond,  of  Chamounix.  Its  main  object  was 
to  explore  the  great  mountain  chain,  and 
to  ascend,  if  posnhle,  some  of  its  highest 
sommita.  The  party  started  from  Tiflis 
on  the  26th  of  June.  The  new  Daritl 
road  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  is  well 
made.  On  the  south  side  tbe  scenery  is 
pretty  without  being  grand,  and  roiaUi 
parts  of  the  Gcrmsn  l^L  The  valley  of 
the  Terek,  on  the  north  ride  of  the  pass, 
is  of  an  entirdy  different  character. 
Treeleas  glens,  bold  rocks,  slopes  of  steep- 
ness forbidding  even  to  eyes  accustomed  to 
those  of  the  iQps,  and  stone-built  villi^ca, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  neigh- 
bonring  crags ;  such  are  the  main  featores 
of  the  sixteen  versts'  drive  from  Kobi,  the 
highest  station  in  the  valley  of  the  Terek, 
to  the  village  of  Kasbak.  The  observant 
mountaineer  will  prerioualy  have  caught 
several  glimpses  of  the  summit  of  Mount 
Kasbak;  but  it  is  onreaching  the  station  that 
the  magnificent  mass  is  fully  seen,  toweriDg 
thousands  of  feet  above  aU  its  oeighboors 
in  the  form  of  a  steep-sided  dome  of  snow, 
broken  by  masses  of  crag,  the  uppermost 
of  which,  a  hone-shoe  in  form,  is  coospi- 
enoua  in  moat  views  of  the  mountain  from 
theeaat 

From  the  earliest  times  Kasbak  hss 
taken  a  place  in  history,  and  has  some- 
what un&irly  robbed  its  true  sovereign, 
Elbrus,  of  public  attention.  Situated  be- 
ride,  and  almost  overhanging,  the  glen 
throng  which  for  centuries  the  great  road 
from  Europe  into  Asia  has  passed,  it  forces 
itself  upon  the  notice  of  every  pssaer-by  ; 
and  the  traveler  who,  if  favoured  by  a 
clear  day,  sees  Elbruz  only  as  a  huge  white 
cloud  on  tbe  southern  horizon  as  he  jolts 
over  the  weary  steppe,  is  forced  to  pass 
almost  within  reach  of  the  avahmches  that 
€iU  from  its  more  obtrusive  rival.    It  ia 
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not,  therefore,  difficult  to  see  why  Kasbak 
has  become  famou ;  why,  in  early  timet, 
the  maaa  of  crag,  so  conspicaooa  from  the 
post-station  on  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
was  made  the  soene  of  Prometheus'  tor- 
ments ;  why  in  later  times  superstition  has 
declared,  that  amongst  those  rocks  a  rope, 
visible  only  to  the  elect,  gi?ea  access  to  a 
holy  grot,  in  which  are  preserved  the  teot 
of  Abraham,  the  cradle  of  Christ,  and 
other  sacred  relics. 

The  ascent  of  Kasbak  was  commenced 
on  the  80th  of  June,  the  party  bivouac* 
iug  at  the  height  of  eleven  thousand  feet. 
The  weather,  after  sundry  fluctuations,  be- 
came fine  at  2.46  a.m.,  on  the  1st  of  July. 
The  party  resumed  their  ascent,  fully  en- 
joying the  moonlight  view  of  the  grand 
cirque,  with  ice-mtuled  peaks  around,  and 
the  glorious  sunrise  which  succeeded 
it ;  and  then  mounting  the  left  side  of  the 
glacier,  which  wu  but  little  crevassed, 
they  rounded  the  base  of  the  east  flank  of 
the  mountain.  Arrived  at  some  rocks 
where  the  tributary  glacier  forms  the  main 
stream,  they  halted  to  put  on  the  ropes 
before  turning  np  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain. Ascending  at  first  by  rocks,  after- 
wards by  broken  slopes  of  nevS,  they 
gained  height  rapidly.  At  6.80  p.m.  they 
were  at  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  only  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet  below  the  top.  Some 
fine  peaks,  which  they  afterwards  knew 
as  the  Adai-Kock  group,  were  conspicu- 
ous to  the  west,  the  view  being  magnifi- 
cent and  perfectly  clear.  To  the  south 
the  eye  already  ranged  over  the  main 
chain  of  the  Caucasus  across  the  valley  of 
the  Kar  to  the  hills  beyond,  while  behind 
the  rugged  ridges  which  rise  on  the  east  of 
the  Terek  valley,  the  peaks  of  Dagestan 
raised  their  snowy  heads.  From  this  point 
their  difficulties  began ;  and  one  of  the 
party  had  a  narrow  escape  from  falling 
down  a  crevasse.  After  this  they  had  to 
surmount  the  exceedingly  steep  iee>slope 
separating  them  firom  the  summit,  and 
which  required  the  greatest  care.  For 
four  hours  they  toiled  with  their  axes  at 
the  slippery  stair,  exposed  to  a  furious 
wind ;  but  by  fonr  A.M.  they  had  gained 
the  saddle  between  the  two  summits. 

The  final  climb  up  the  eastern  or 
highest  peak  was  not  difficult.  They  cut 
np  a  bank  of  hard  snow,  scaled  some 
rocks,  then  found  themselves  on  the  snow 
cnpola  which  crowns  the  mountain ;  a  few 
steps  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
south  diff,  and  then  they  saw  the  valley  of 
the  Kasbak  under  their  feet.  They  were 
surprised  at  the  apparent  grandeur  of  the 
ranges  to  the  east,  where  group   after 


group  of  snowy  peaks  stretched  away 
to  the  far-off  Basaijusi,  (fourteen  thooaand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet),  the 
monarch  of  the  Eastern  Cancasos. 
Nearer,  and  therefore  more  oonspicuons, 
was  the  fine  peak  of  Sckebnloe,  (fourteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one 
feet).  In  the  distance  they  aooght  for 
Elbruz,  but  did  not  see  it ;  but  whether  veiled 
by  clouds,  or  hidden  behind  the  projecting 
masses  of  the  Gotschantan  gronp,  they 
eould  not  say.  They  fuieied,  afterwards, 
they  recognised  Kasbak  from  Elbmz;  the 
converse,  of  course,  is  possible ;  but  the 
distance  between  the  two  mountains  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  as  Uie  crow 
flies. 

The  body  of  the  p^er  read  by  Mr. 
Freshfield,  after  the  description  of  this 
ascent,  was  ooeupied  with  the  details  of  the 
continuation  of  the  journey  along  the 
chain  of  the  Caucasus  by  a  high  levd 
route  to  the  Elbrux,  which  moantain  they 
also  ascended.  They  left  the  village  of  Ums- 
pich,theprinoipal  one  in  the  Upper  Baksan, 
on  the  29th  of  July,  and  commenced  to 
climb  the  slopes  of  the  ice-fall  on  the 
morning  of  the  80th,  pitching  their  tent 
afterwards  at  about  eleven  thooaand  nine 
hundred  feet,  or  some  five  hundred  fieet 
below  the  great  neve  platean  whieh 
spreads  round  tiie  base  of  the  mountain. 
The  night  was  cold.  At  ten  minntes  past 
two  A.M.  of  the  8Ist  they  set  off  again  by 
the  light  of  a  setting  moon,  a  black  doaid 
hanging  over  the  monntsin  donuu  and 
lightning  Iplaying  below  the  steppes.  In 
this  labour  another  of  the  par^  was  in 
danger  in  a  crevasse;  but  nltimately  the 
top  wu  reached,  and  all  the  three  sammits 
visited.  The  top  ridge  waa  of  horae-ahoe 
shape,  encioung  what  appeared  to  be  an 
old  crater,  the  rock  itself  being  volcanie. 
From  the  south-east  the  view  waa  dood- 
less,  the  mountains  of  the  Tnrkiah  frontier 
beine  visible,  and,  as  they  believed,  the 
Black  Sea  also. 

The  Pyrenees  from  Mont  Blane  are  not 
comparable  to  the  East  Chain  seen  from 
Elbruz.  From  Urnspich  the  party  rode  in 
two  days  to  Patigorsk,  and  thenoe  re- 
turned past  a  portion  of  the  southern  fisee 
of  the  Caucasian  chain  from  Kattaehik  to 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Tchevek. 
On  this  route  they  saw  the  fine  granite 
peaks  of  the  Gotschantan  and  Dyt^  Tan, 
respectively  seventeen  thonsand  feet  and 
sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  feet ;  the 
Elbruz  and  Kasbak  bemg  eighteen  Uion- 
sand  five  hundred  and  twenty^six  feet,  aad 
sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  forfy- 
six  iiDet.  Thenoe  they  travdled  throogh 
the  Crimea,  Odesat,  to  St.  Pteteraborg. 
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litUe  m  we  have  Vnown  until  very  recent- 
\j  oftbe  traces  oC  sncient  Jemttlem  which 
«lili  He  honed  vnder  the  modem  citj,  our 
ignomiee  of  the  oonntry  generally  was  jet 
more  profoimdL  Etoi  the  greater  part  of 
jTkdsa  itself  was  untrodden  ground.  No 
eiplorer,  np  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Robinson, 
had  deriated  from  the  trodden  rontea 
between  Beerahdia,  Hebron,  and  Jemndem, 
or  h;  the  eoast-line  of  the  plain  of  PhiUs- 
ta.  The  ntes  of  "little  Benjamin" 
itaelf,  crowded  ronnd  the  holy  city, 
remained  nn-identificd ;  the  northern  portion 
of  the  plain  of  Sharon  was  nntonched ; 
frw  had  threaded  the  tOTtnons  Talleya  of 
Ephraim ;  the  country  between  Phosnicia 
aad  the  Upper  Jordan  was  a  blank ;  the 
eastera  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  had 
■oi  tempted  a  single  explorer ;  while  of 
the  whole  coontry  east  of  Jordan  we  were 
kfl,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  to 
glean  a  meagre  icoonnt  from  the  hurried 
■otea  of  Seetzen,  Backhardt,  and  Bucking* 
kua.  Thongh  the  investigations  of  the 
last  few  yean  have  added  something  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  interesting  regions,  our 
jgncnnce  is  mneh  greater  than  those  who 
l^Te  not  entered  on  the  inquiry  could 


A  very  cursory  eismination  shows  not 
only  how  mudi  remains  to  bs  brought  to 
light,  hut  how  great  a  change  has  come 
ever  the  whole  face  of  Southern  Jndiea. 
For  instance,  at  Moladab,  a  frontier  town 
ct  Simeon,  (Joshua  xix.  2,)  now  marked 
eady  by  aome  shapeless  rows  of  stones  and 
oU  foundations  and  two  ancient  wells,  said 
by  traction  to  date  from  the  time  of 
Abraham,  there  is  an  indication  of  a  con- 
ssdoable  population  in  times  past  So 
alao  at  'Azanh,  a  few  miles  to  the  south- 
ward, oue  of  the  claimants  for  the  hoooor 
of  Kadeshbamea.  Through  the  whole 
iT^ioB  east  of  these  spots,  which  msy  be 
takes  as  making  the  boundary  line  between 
the  grassy  downs  westward  and  the  more 
ragged  bill  country  eastward,  we  found  many 
shappleaa  mounds  of  mios,  some,  as  Arad, 
Seeneh,  TShema"  of  Joshoa  zt.  26)? 
Zaweirah-d-Foka,  still  bearing  names; 
others  unreeogotied  as  sites  ercn  by  the 
Bedouin  of  the  district.  Besides  these  are 
many  traeca  of  aquedacts,  and  io  one  or 
two  plpcesof  large  reservoirs ;  sll  indicating 
both  m  considerable  population,  and  sys- 
tematie  agriculture  and  artificial  irriga- 
tioo.  At  one  of  these  places,  now  Hada- 
dab,  possibly  the  «*  Hazor  llsdattah  "  of 
Joahn  zr.  26,  are  the  ruins  of  what  must 
oaee  have  been  a  strong  watch-tower,  cvi- 
dcidly  of  Roman  or  post-Roman  construe- 
tim.    Tbroni^wiit  this  wlu^  region  we 


have  the  eridence  not  only  of  a  considerable 
population,  hot  of  a  great  change  in  the 
physical  character  of  the  coontry.  It  is 
not  possible  that  towns  and  Tillajes  conld 
have  existed  there*  if  the  rainfall  and  the 
state  of  the  soil  were  what  they  now 
are. 

A  yet  greater  change  has  passed  over  the 
Negeb,  or  the  sonth  country,  and  the  hill 
country  of  Jndsa.  The  whole  tract  south 
of  Hebron  is  a  series  of  rolling,  ronndcd 
terraces  of  hills,  bare  and  covered  with 
fine  herbage,  with  a  soil  on  the  limestone 
of  considerably  greater  depth  than  that  of 
the  chalk  downs  of  sonthern  England. 
Bat  the  herbage  only  shoots  up  in  early 
spring,  after  the  winter  rains,  at  which 
time  the  Bedouin  nomads  depostore  it  with 
their  swarming  herds,  and  by  the  end  of 
April  all  is  scorched,  barren,  and  desolate 
again.  Only  here  and  there  some  skulking 
Arab  hunter,  or  a  few  stray  herdsmen, 
horrying  from  one  hill  to  another,  ever 
break  the  solitude  for  many  months.  Yet 
it  was  not  always  so.  The  traveller  can 
scarcely  ride  for  a  mile  or  taro,  in  any 
direction,  without  coming  upon  some  spot 
where  vegetation  of  a  darker  hue,  bonches 
of  tall  nettles  or  withered  thistles,  and 
hewn  stones  cropping  out  in  nndulating 
lines,  indicate  the  ruinons  heaps  which  are 
the  only  relics  of  a  race  which  has  passed 
way  from  the  land,  but  which  testify  to 
the  density  of  its  former  popnl&tion.  It 
has  been  contemptuously  asked,  whether  we 
are  to  believe  that  the  population  of  Israel, 
not  counting  the  heathen  inhabitants  who 
remained  among  them,  was  equal  per  square 
mile  to  that  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  It 
had  been  far  more  to  the  purpose  to  com- 
pare the  ancient  population  of  Israel  per 
square  mile  with  that  of  Belgium  or  Malta ; 
or,  if  it  be  objected  that  trade  and  manu- 
factures contribute  largely  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  populations,  with  that  of 
Barbadoes  or  China ;  snd  with  what  history 
and  monuments  alike  testify  of  the  once 
teeming  myriads  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
or  in  the  now  deserted  valley  of  the 
Euphrates.  Besides,  we  have  not  yet  asoer* 
tained  the  limit  of  the  earth's  resources  in 
a  region  favoured  in  its  dimate,  and  where 
tillage  can  produce  several  crops  of  differ- 
ent kinds  in  one  season,  when  carried  out 
with  the  minute  economy  of  garden  culti- 
vation. 

Again,  the  very  arrangement  of  the  old 
houses  is  a  proof  of  the  former  value  of 
land .  They  are  almost  always  clustered  on 
the  sides  of  ste^  hills,  and  their  rear 
portion  is  hollowed  out  of  the  cliff  after  the 
manner  of  tombs.    This  is  an  in'erestiog 

oommeut  upon  the  statement  of  the  Penta* 
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teuch,  that  the  "  Ilorltes  "  (t.<f.,  "eave- 
men  ")  dwelt  in  Edoin  before  they  were 
dispossessed  by  the  desoendants  of  Esau. 
These  primitiTe  troglodytes  have  left  aban* 
dant  traces  of  their  eustence  in  the  ezca- 
?ated  dwellings  fooDd  in  oonotless  nnmbers 
throaghoat  Petra ;  bat  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  sappoie  that  they  may  hare  extended 
Airther  north,  and  that  the  incidental 
references  of  Genesis  and  Benteronomy 
carry  ns  back  to  the  mde  aborigines,  the 
first  outcasts  from  civiliiation,  the  Hamite 
race  which  preceded,  as  we  have  many 
indications,  those  Cansanites  who  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  had  begun  to  subdue  the 
land.  The  original  idea  of  these  dwel- 
lings seems  the  same  as  that  of  the  caTe- 
dwellings  of  £dom,  but  adapted  to  eircnm- 
atancca.  Their  successors  would  appear  to 
have  built  out,  on  platforms  in  front  of  the 
caves  which  th^  appropriated  and  perhaps 
enlarged,  additionid  rooms,  with  flat  or 
beehive-domed  roofs;  while,  at  a  later  date, 
the  principle  of  the  arch  has  been  largely 
employed.  If  ground  had  not  been 
extremely  valuable,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  object  of  such  expenditure  of 
labour  and  economy  of  space. 

Now  nearly  all  of  these  ruins  have  pre- 
served their  names,  very  slightly  modified, 
in  the  vernscular  Arabic ;  so  that  we  were 
not  only  able  to  corroborate  many  of  tiie 
identifications  of  Dr,  Robinson,  but  to  add 
several  others,  and  to  recognise  the  un- 
changed names  of  most  of  the  cities  of 
southern  Judah,  to  which  David  sent 
presents  during  his  exile  at  Ziklag.  Yet 
some  of  these  were  of  so  little  imp^ance, 
that  they  do  not  occur  in  that  accurate 
record  which  has  been  so  aptly  termed  the 
"Domesday  Book  "  of  Israel,— the  allot- 
ment of  Joshua.  Here  is  a  wide  field  still 
open  for  the  topographical  explorer. 

But  there  are  yet  further  evidences  of  a 
physical  change  in  the  character  of  the 
country.  The  whole  is  desolate,  without 
inhabitant,  save  the  wandering  Jehalin  and 
Ka*abinah  Anbs  who  depasture  it,  and 
whose  supply  of  water  is  often  precarious. 
Yet  the  environs  of  these  old  towns  are 
dotted  with  wells,  though  all  of  them  dry. 
Sometimes  more  than  a  dozen  can  be  counted 
round  a  single  town.  So  permanently 
are  they  dried  np,  that  they  are  frequently 
used  as  "  silos,  or  storehouses  for  hiding 
grain,  by  the  nomad  tribes.  Again,  close 
to  the  ancient  city  may  be  seen,  sometimes 
broken,  but  in  some  cases  still  perfect,  the 
old  oil-press,  similar  to  those  still  in  nse  in 
northern  Palestine.    It  was  the  common 

Eroperty  of  the  community :  a  large,  circu- 
ir  trough,  very  like  a  huge  cider-press, 
sometimes  meruy  hewn  out  of  the  native 


rocks;  at  other  times,  a  large  dressed  stoue 
placed  on  the  ground.  Close  by  it  we  may 
see  the  cruahing-stone,  like  a  great  mill- 
stone, which  waa  worked  by  a  post  through 
ita  centre,  lying  by  its  side.  Yet  for  sges 
past  not  an  olive-tree  has  existed  in  the 
district. 

Again,  the  whole  of  the  baae  hill-sldcs  ia 
"  the  hiU  eonntry  "  are  studded  with  the 
ancient  wine-presaes.  They  an  especially 
frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bdbnm ; 
bnt  do  not  attract  atteution»  unless  the 
traveller  leaves  the  ordinary  track,  aad 
rambles  on  foot  among  the  scrub  on  the 
hill-sides.  They  are  peculiarly  inteiestiog, 
as  being  among  the  very  few  undoubted 
nmaina  of  the  Israditish  stonework  of  the 
regal  period,  or  perhaps  earlier:  most 
simple  and  unobtrusive  oonirivaaoes,  being 
merely  two  parallel  trongha  hewn  oat 
of  the  native  rock,  with  holes  so  pierecd 
between  tiiem,  that  the  juice  could,  drsiu 
into  the  lower  trough,  when  expressed  from 
the  grapes  which  were  trodden  in  the  upper 
one.  On  such  wine-presies  may  yet  be 
seen  in  northern  Syria,  at  the  joyous  sea- 
son of  the  vintage,  the  youths  gaily 
dancing,  as  they  join  hands  together  and 
relieve  their  laboun  by  some  of  the  mono- 
tonous yet  cheery  chants  of  the  oouatrr. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  should  tbeie 
wine-presses  be  so  abundant, — out  of  sll 
proportion  to  the  other  remains  P  Their 
number  is  easily  explained,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  diffierenoe  in  the  treatment  of  the 
olives  and  of  the  grapes.  The  former  are 
beaten  off  the  treea,  carried  home,  end 
stored  in  the  houses  of  the  proprietors, 
where  they  will  remain  for  a  eonsidenble 
time  without  iigury,  until  the  fsmily  sre 
at  leisure  to  take  them  to  the  oil-press.  The 
grapea,  on  the  contrary,  will  not  besr 
transportation,  fbrthe  finest  jniee  exudes 
from  theripe  grape  on  the  slightest  pressure. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  pressed  on 
the  spot,  and  eonsequently  esdi  owner  of  a 
farm,  however  small,  possessed  a  wine-fat 
for  his  own  use  in  his  vineyard ;  but  now 
from  Eshool  to  Beenheba  not  a  vine 
exists.  Yet  this  whole  district  is  studded 
with  these  records,  carved  in  the  rocks,  of 
the  days  when  Judah  did  "bind  hisfosl 
unto  the  vine,  and  his  ass*s  colt  unto  the 
choice  rine ; "  and  "  washed  his  garments  in 
wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of 
grapes." 

Whence  has  come  the  change  ?  It  was 
foretold  indeed  in  prophecy,  yet  no  super- 
natural means  have  been  employed  to- 
wards its  fulfilment,  Man,  and  man 
alone,  haa  been  the  secon!laryeause,eaiT|- 
ing  out  the  Divine  deugn  by  an  ageney  as  nn- 
oonseions  as  that  of  the  Jewish  high-priest 
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^larng,  '*  It  it  expedient  for  as,  that  one 
man  bkoold  die  for  the  people,  and  that 
the  whole  mtion  perish  not ;"  or  that  of  the 
RoiBan  general  with  his  l^ions  ntting 
down  hdbre  the  ramparts  of  Jerusalem. 
The  diaage  has  heen  caused  simplj  by  the 
pmdoal    denudation     of    timber.        In 
the  earliest  timea  there  can  he  little  donbt 
hot  the  whole  eonntry  was  covered  with 
forata,  inch  aa  ihoae  which  atill  clothe 
the  ades  of  Oikad  and  AjaloD,  just  as  the 
mines  and  nnclting»works  of  the  ligyp- 
tiaas  testify  to  the   former  existence  of 
forests  of  acacia  in  the  Sinaitic  peoinsnla. 
Bot  as  the  Amoritea  displaced  the  prim:- 
tiTc  Horitca*  the  primteral  forest  was  gra- 
de ally  exchanged  for  the  oliTe  groves,  with 
thdr  evergreen  verdure  filling  the  ^eys 
sod  crowning  the  hill  tops.    No  wooded 
re^.on    ever    suffers    tmm    continnous 
droaght.     And  the  situation  of  Jndea,  a 
hi^rh,  elevated  district  dose  to  the  sea, 
where  westerly    winds    prevail  charged 
with  the  moisture  drawn  np  in  passing 
erer  three  thooaand  miles  of  sra,  readers 
drouf^  under  natural  conditions  impos- 
sible.    Hie  olive  would  only  gradiully 
sspplaat    the    natural    forest.     Though 
■oi  aniformly  covering  the  surfsce,  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  cleared  land 
wonki  be  reserved  for  other  crops,  yet  its 
dense  and  evergreen  foliage  most  have 
hcca  as  effectual  in  attracting  showers  as 
the    more   continnons  but  less  compact 
fbliags  of   the   forest.      These    clouds, 
driven  by  the  winds,  now  pass  for  sncces- 
Hve  months  over  the  arid  region,  to  waste 
their  treasures  on  the  deserted  forests  of 
Giknd. 

To  the  olive  cultivation  was  soon  united 
that  of  the  vine,  which  plant,  a  native 
noi  of  Syria  but  of  Armenia^  seems  to 
have  been  introduced,  if  not  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  yet  long  before  the  conquest 
of  Canaan.  Had  vines  been  common  in 
the  days  of  Jacob,  their  fruit  would  most 
probably  have  beoi  mentioned  along  with 
the  spiees,  ants,  snd  almonds  sent  down  as 
presents  by  the  patriarch  to  the  governor 
of  Egypt.  But  afterwards,  the  vine, 
with  Its  wiae-presses,  watch-towers,  and 
terraces,  was  the  special  symbol  of  Jodah, 
when  the  deration  of  the  hills  and  table- 
bads  were,  if  not  its  native,  yet  its  most 
suiuble  adopted  home.  It  was  from  the 
Jndxaa  vsliey  of  Eshool,  close  to  He* 
faron,  that  the  spies  bore  the  gigantic 
clostcr,  SQch  ss  may  be  still  seen  in  Lebanon. 
The  "tnmffsrd  on  the  hill  of  oiives*' 
with  its  "fence"  snd  the  "stones  ga- 
thered out,**  and  the  "tower  in  the  midst 
of  it/'  is  the  familiar  emblem  of  the 
aoathcn  Idngdom. 


Nor  was  the  Armenian  vine  the  sole 
tenant  of  these  slopes.  The  fig-tree,  un- 
donbteJly  indigenoos,  occupied  every 
comer,  overshadowed  the  walls,  and  clang 
to  many  a  rocky  fissure,  where  even  the 
vine  could  scarcely  find  holding-ground. 
To  this  day  the  fig-tree  is  seen  lingering 
in  clefts  of  the  rocks,  growing  over  old 
walb,  even  down  their  sides,  snd  in  many 
a  hidden  nook — ^nowhere  in  greater  luxnri- 
ance  than  in  deserted  Engedi. 

Nor  were  the  waters  wasted  as  they 
drained  from  the  hills.  Long  condnits, 
winding  on  their  sides,  conveyed  the  rain- 
fall to  carefully  cemented  cisterns,  of 
which  the  country  is  full,  snd  whence  in 
summer  not  only  the  gardens,  but  also 
the  fields,  or  rather  terraces,  were 
watered  "  by  the  foot."  It  may  not  be 
ont  of  place  to  mention  that  even  now  the 
total  rsinfall  of  Judica  is  far  beyond  that 
of  many  even  insular  countries.  Obser- 
vations reaching  over  several  years  give 
a  mean  of  Gl'fi  inches  at  Jerusalem,  the 
highest  year  reaching  'eighty-five,  the 
lowest  registering  forty-four  inches. 
Daring  the  year  1868-4  it  reached  sixty- 
six  inches.  Yet  the  average  annnal  rain- 
fall of  London  is  only  twenty-five  inches ; 
and  of  Keswick,  the  "  rain-tub  of  Eng- 
land/' as  it  has  been  termed,  sixty-two 
inches.  Bat  the  whole  of  this  falls  between 
October  and  February,  and  very  rarely  do 
the  clouds  break  into  showers  during  the 
intervening  nine  months.  Predous  as  the 
"latter"  or  March  rains  were  of  old, 
they  are  still  more  precious  now.  Of  old, 
even  the  continued  watering  must  have 
tended  to  asaist  in  drawing  down  the 
moisture. 

Bat  the  havoc  of  war,  neglect,  and 
misgovemmeat,  from  the  time  of  the 
second  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  destroyed 
the  olives.  The  dive,  the  slowest  grow- 
ing and  most  long-lived  of  trees,  is  forty 
jears  in  reaching  maturity.  The  olive- 
yards  around  the  villages  of  northern 
Palestine  aro  not  divided  by  separate 
enclosures ;  but  each  tree  has  its  propri- 
etor, and  every  family  usually  possesses 
from  three  to  six  trees,  which  descend  as 
hereditary  property,  or  are  the  sabject  of 
sale,  like  an  estate  or  garden-plot.  Each 
tree,  too,  is  severally  taxed  by  the  Turk- 
ish government.  To  cut  down  an  olive- 
tree,  even  in  time  of  war,  was  tpecially 
forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law.  "When 
thou  shalt  besiege  a  city  a  long  time,  in 
making  war  against  it  to  take  it,  thou 
shalt  not  destroy  the  trees  thereof  by  forc- 
ing an  axe  against  them :  for  thou  mayest 
eat  of  them,  and  thou  shalt  not  cut  them 
down  (for  the  tree  of  the  field  is  man's 
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life)  to  employ  them  in  the  siege.    Only  completed  the  destroetion.    With  the  fall 

the  treei  which  thoa  knowest  that  they  be  of  the  ol'iTe-trees,  the  Tines  perished  ;  and 

not  trees  for  meat,  thoa  shale  destroy  and  partly  from  neglect,  partly  from  the  disose 

cut  them  down."    (Dent.  xi.   19,   2  J.)  of  wine  by  the  Mussnlmani,  the  terracea 

Alas,   mediacTal  and  modem  warfare  his  soon  crnmbled  away.    The  soil,  which  was 

ocknowledged  no  snch  humane  restrictions !  bound  by  the  roots  of  the  old  forests,  and 

Titus,  we  know,  commenced  the  destruc-  afterwards  artificially  supported    by  the 

tion  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  when  terrace-walls,  was  rapidly  washed  into  the 

the  olives  hare  once  been  felled,  wh),  in  a  valleys;      by    the    sudden    winter-raina 

land  which,  for  near  twenty  centuries,  has  supervening  on  long-continued  droughts, 

not  known  peace  or  security,  would  again  the  bare  rocks  became  exposed,  thecondulta 

pUint  trees,  of  which  only  his  son,  after  a  were   broken   or  choked,  the   reserFoirs 

generation  of  care,  could  hope  to  gather  di8used,and— the  land  is  desolate. — CAru* 

the  fruit  ?    The  inroad  of  Bsrbarians  and  iiatt  Adooeate  and  Review, 
Saraoeos,  aod  the  wars  of  the  Crusades, 


POETRY, 


THE  JOY  UNKNOWN  IN  HEAVEN. 

Treubuno  before  Thine  awful  throne, 
O  Lord  1  in  dust  my  sins  I  own : 
Justice  and  mercy  for  my  life 
Contend :  O,  smile,  and  heal  the  strife ! 

The  Saviour  smiles  I  upon  my  soul 
New  tides  of  hope  tumultuous  roll ; 
His  voice  proclaims  my  psrdon  found. 
Seraphic  transport  wings  the  sound. 

Esrth  has  a  joy  unknown  in  heaven — 
The  new-bom  peace  of  sin  forgiven  1 
Tears  of  such  pure  and  deep  delight. 
Ye  angels  I  never  dimm'd  your  sight. 

Ye  saw  of  old,  on  chaos  rise 
The  beauteous  pillars  of  the  skies  ; 
Ye  know  where  mom  exulting  springs. 
And  evening  folds  her  drooping  wings. 

Bright  heralds  of  th*  Eternal  WUl, 
Abroad  His  errands  ye  fulfil ; 
Or,  throned  in  floods  of  beamy  day, 
Symphonious  in  His  presence  play. 

Loud  is  the  song,— the  heavenly  plain 
Is  shsken  with  the  choral  strain  ; 
And  dying  echoes,  floating  far. 
Draw  music  from  each  chiming  star. 

fiut  I  amid  your  choirs  shall  shine. 
And  all  yonr  knowledge  shall  be  mine : 
Ye  on  yonr  harps  must  lean  to  hear 
A  secret  chord  that  mine  will  bear.* 
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OUE  AEMY  AND  NAVY  WORK. 


1.  Portsmouth.— /Vci»  ihe  Rev,  J. 

lOi/^— December  10th,  18C8.— A  short 

time  af[o  a  DOD>commiationei)  officer  of  the 

Bopl  Marioe  Artillery  came,  uninvited,  to 

raj  Tbonda/  eveoing  class,  and  gave  a 

moft  MtiB&ctofy  accoont  of    his  recent 

cQaToston  to  God.     He  aaid :  *'  Before  I 

esteRd  the  Artillery  I  was  a  member  of 

Uk  Methodist  Society,  and  had  some  en- 

joymeot  of  religion ;  but  false  shame  kept 

me  /rom  showing  my  religious  principles 

in  the  barrack -room.     I  have  often  been 

deeplj  affected  by  the  preaching  of  God's 

word,  hot  my  good  reaolutionB  were  not 

diediial.   Some  time  sgo  my  two  children 

were  sdxed  with  scarlet  ferer.  As  I  watched 

them,  fearing  they  would  die,  I  thonght,  I 

will  lay  my  trouble  before  the  Lord ;  but 

I  wss  struck  by  the  eonriction.  How  can 

I  pray  for  them,  when  I  myself  have  not 

the  Dirine  fisrour.     I  fell  on  my  knees, 

cried  eaniestly,  with  a  broken  heart,  for 

pardon ;  and,  in  the  exerciEe  of  &ith,  ob- 

taiaed  peace  with  God." 

I  add  an  extract  of  a  letter  which  I 
hare  received  from  a  member  of  our  naval 
ehnrdi  here,  and  who  is  now  on  board  one 
of  Her  Majc8ty*a  ahipa  in  the  Pacific.  It 
is  dated  October  22d,  1868:— "I  am 
happy  to  tell  you  that  I  am  atill  striving, 
by  God'a  help,  to  fiod  my  way,  through 
Chri»t,  to  heavan ;  but  have,  on  board  a 
man-d'-war,  many  diffieultiea  to  contend 
with.  I  ahonld  much  like  to  see  and  hear 
JOB  again  in  the  Highland-road  chapel, 
aod  to  enjoy  the  prayer-meetings,  but  I 
mwt  be  patient  in  my  absence.  I  hope 
yon  wiU  aoon  have  to  enlarge  the  ebapel. 
I  have  a  hw  of  the  tracts  wUch  yon  gave 
ne  left  I  wiala  you  could  send  me  more, 
as  I  eaa  make  good  uae  of  them.'* 

2.  Pakkhvbst. — From    ihe   Sep.  V. 

MoiMter.—lHotmha   Quarter,    1868.— I 

am  thankful  to  report  that,  during  the 

past  <|Qarter,  all  our  aervices,  which  occur 

ire  days    in  the    week,    have  been  held 

vitbont  interruption,  sud  with  unabated 

iatenst.     The  Dfpdt  BatUlion  has  been 

•noaaally    healthy,   and  we  have    eonse- 

^ccnlly  had  compsratively  few  Wesleyana 

ia  hoabital;  but  those  who  have  been  sick 

have  Dcca  well  cared  for.    'Whether  they 

have    been  committed  to   the    cells    for 

Krwwa  ofieocca  or  minor  mistakes,  1  have 

eoBstaatly    visited     them;    and,     when 

spcakbg  aad  praying  with  them,  I  have 

hcca  encouraged    by    seeing    their  eyes 

▼OL.  XV.— riFTH  BE&IKB. 


suffused  with  tears,  uid  their  breasts 
heaviog  with  emotion.  In  some  iDstances 
their  goodness  has  been  "  aa  the  morniog 
dead,  and  as  the  early  dew  that  passeth 
away ; "  but  in  others  they  accepted  my 
invitation,  and  commenced  attending  the 
Bible-class,  &c.,  as  soon  u  they  were 
liberated ;  and  ultimately  gave  their  hearts 
to  God. 

The  most  interesting  event  of  the 
quarter  has  been  the  happy  death  of  a 
military  pensioner  who  had  recently  left 
the  garrison,  after  twenty-one  year's  ser- 
vice, and  settled  in  Newport.  When  I 
was  first  caUed  to  visit  him  his  mind 
seemed  to  be  dark  aa  midnight ;  but,  by 
God's  blessing  on  my  humble  labours, 
followed  up  by  occasional  visits  firum  pious 
members  of  my  soldiers*  class,  he  was 
brought  to  fed  himself  a  sinner,  and  to 
believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
salvation  of  his  soul.  He  was  afflicted  with 
dropsy,  and  lingered  for  several  months 
after  he  found  peace ;  during  which  time  I 
alwaja  found  him  rejoidng  in  the  pardon- 
ing love  of  God.  As  his  end  drew  near, 
his  confidence  in  the  Atonement  gained 
strength,  and  he  died  in  the  full  triumph 
of£uth. 

Extracts  from  Letters  to  the  Bev.  W. 
MoUter : — 

From  a  Soldier. — Bombay,  October  1st, 
1868. — *'  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
answer  your  kind  and  wdcome  letter.  It 
rejoices  my  heart  to  hear  that  you  and 
dear  Mrs.  Moister  are  pretty  wdl  in 
health,  and  that  the  Lord  is  still  blessing 
your  labours.  I  sincerdy  pray  that  God 
may  oontinne  to  support  you  in  His  good 
work  until  He  crowns  you  With  eternal 
glory. 

"  On  my  arrivd  at  thia  station,  I  was 
greatly  disappointed  to  find  that  there  was 
no  WesleyoM  Minister  to  attend  to  us,  and 
only  one  service  a  week  in  the  garrison 
church.  I  felt  the  loss  of  the  meana  of 
grace  and  Christian  communion  very 
much.  But,  praice  the  Lord,  He  opened 
a  way  in  a  quarter  where  I  little  expected 
it.  There  is  a  detachment  here  of  the 
Qoecn's  Boyds,  with  a  few  pious  men  who 
hold  meetings  dmost  every  night  in  the 
school- room.  One  evening,  I  hsd  occa- 
sion to  psss  the  school- room,  when  I 
heard  the  sound  of  singing.  I  listened, 
and  found  they  were  singing  the  praises  of 
God.    How  my  heart  bounded  within  me 
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as  I  listened  1  A  yooog  man  at  the  door 
accosted  me,  and  told  me  I  might  go  in  if 
I  wished.  I  went  in,  snd  it  was  a  blessed 
time  to  mj  sonl.  I  afterwards  prevaQed 
upon  two  of  mj  comrades  to  accompany 
me.  You  no  doabt  remember  them.  They 
were  B  — -,  and  P ,  who  used  to  at- 
tend your  meetings  at  Parkhnrst.  The 
recollection  of  these  meetings  are  a  great 
help  to  me  amid  the  temptations  to  which 
I  am  exposed. 

"  I  rejoice  to  say  that  I  still  keep  the 
prize  in  view.  Yon  know  what  a  sol- 
dier's life  is,  and  I  trust  you  will  continue 
to  pray  for  me." 

From  a  Soldier.^-Ireland,  November 
9th,  1868.—"  You  must  not  think  that  I 
and  the  other  brethren  have  foigottenyou, 
because  we  have  been  rather  long  in 
writing.  No;  we  can  never  forget  you. 
There  is  not  a  day  that  passes  without  our 
thinking  and  speaking  of  you,  and  bearing 
yon  up  in  the  arms  of  faith  and  prayer  at 


the  throne  of  grace.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  we  are  getling  on  quite  well  at  pre- 
sent. We  have  plenty  of  opportunities  of 
attending  meetings  here.  When  we  left 
England,  I  was  afraid  we  should  find  no 
friends  in  this  country ;  but  I  was  qnite 
mistaken.  We  have  ha«  one  of  onr  own 
ministers  to  preach  to  ns,  and  there  are 
Christian  gentlemen  and  ladies  also  who 
take  much  interest  in  the  welftre  of  sol- 
diers. Meetings  are  held  almost  eveiy 
night,  and  they  are  well  attended. 

"With  regard  to  my  own  soul,  I  re- 
joice to  say  that  I  am  still  happy  in  God. 
I  have  my  trials  and  difficulties ;  but  the 
grace  of  God  helps  me  to  overcome  them 
all.  I  am  still  pressing  'toward  the 
mark  fur  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 

Ood  in  Christ  Jesus.'     M is  getting 

on  better  than  he  was,  and  is  determined 
not  to  touch  the  drink  any  more.  Please 
give  my  kind  love  to  Mrs.  Moister,  and  to 
dl  the  class-members.  Tarewell ;  pray  for 
your  unworthy  but  aflfectionate  servant." 


HOME-MISSIONAET  CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.  Cheetskt,— Fram  the  Bev.  Joseph 
Portrey.—Dectmher  8th,  1888.— Our 
Foreign  Missionary  Meeting,  held  last 
night,  was  one  of  the  best  I  ever  attended. 
The  chapel  was  full  to  the  doors.  An 
aged  Local  preacher  spoke  with  delight 
and  joy,  thankfully  acknowledging  that 
nothing  like  it  had  been  known  in  Chert- 
sey  before.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  T.  W, 
Pocock,  to  whom  we  are  principally  in- 
debted for  the  existence  of  this  Home  Mis- 
sion, and  for  the  erection  of  the  Mission 
chapel  and  school,  said  that  it  realized  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.  Last  year 
the  proceeds  of  the  Meeting  amounted  to 
between  five  and  six  pounds;  this  year 
they  are  more  than  twenty  pounds.  This 
is  exclusive  of  the  Jnvenile  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Association,  which 
also  will  be  several  pounds  in  advance. 
The  leaders  and  church-members  are 
heartily  united,  and  they  work  well  with 
the  Missionary  Minister.  They  have 
blessed  fruit  of  their  labour  in  the  con- 
version of  souls  to  God.  I  have  always 
been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this 
old-fashioned  Methodist  work,  and  wish 
that  we  had  funds  to  enable  us  to  spread 
it  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Those  who 
doabt  this  would,  I  think,  bo  cured  of 
their  doubts,  by  visiting  and  observing 
the  work  here. 


S.  Eastbourne. — From  the  Journal 
of  the  Rev,  L,  Rat/ton, — September  9th, 
1868. — ^The  foundation-stone  of  onr  new 
Mission  chapel  at  Hailsham  was  laid  to« 
day,  by  Mr.  W.  Lamploagh,  of  Black- 
heath.  The  proceedings  were  most  satis- 
factory, and  the  contributions  amounted 
to  £155.  Our  payments  to  the  Circuit 
funds  are  £2  more  this  quarter  than  tbry 
were  at  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last 
year.  Our  foreign  Missionary  subscrip- 
tions have  increased  from  £2  to  about 
£13,  exclusive  of  what  has  been  raised  by 
onr  Juvenile  Home  and  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Association.  The  public  ooUeetioDS 
for  Foreign  Missions  last  year  were  £?• 
8^.;  this  year  they  are  £18.  19t.  8^^. 
Thus  Home  Missions  help  our  fordgn 
work. 

October  27th.— A  young  person  who 
was  brought  to  deep  repentance  here,  fonnd 
peace  f^ith  God  after  her  removal.  She 
has  not  only  held  fast  her  confidence,  bat 
lias  been  made  the  instrument  of  bringing 
an  invalid  lady  to  the  enjoyment  of  spi- 
ritual religion.  Every  week  we  are 
favoured  with  tokena  for  good.  Surdy 
these  are  but  the  precursors  of  moie 
numerous  visitations. 

November  3Cth.— The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire having  liberally  responded  to  oor 
application,  by  giving  us  a  site  for  a  school- 
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room,  ((be  need  of  which  is  mnch  felt,) 
«e  are  UkioK  preKminary  steps  to  raise 
faads  to  bailS ;  and  oar  friends  are  enter* 
iog  into  the  work  in  a  spirited  maimer. 

S.  AHEBTSTWfTH. — from  the  Journal 
flf  Ikt  Kn.  Dweid  Tho9UU. — ^NoTember 
S'.th,  1868.— Our  new  chapel  scheme  is 
■akiji)^  ntiaitctQiy  progress.  We  shall 
be  able  to  lay  the  foonda^on  early  in  the 
Bcxt  fiaiting  seaaon ;  having  aecared,  and 
paid  for,  an  eligible  aiteu  Our  present 
naS  chapel  is  filled  erezy  Sonday. 
Dsrisg  the  aommer,  we  held  oar  aenriees 
is  the  Town  HalL  Oor  Foreign  Miaaion- 
aiy  ioeome  is  £5  in  advance  of  last  year ; 
M  that  aooeeas  at  home  assists  oar  work 
abnsd.  Several  persons  have  been 
coivcrted,  and  added  to  the  Society,  and 
boekiliden  have  been  reclaimed.  It  is 
the  ''day  of  small  things"  with  us  at 
p'oeat,  bat  we  expect  Uiat,  with  a  anit- 
able  and  commodioaa  place  of  worship,  we 
iball  become  proaperons  and  aggreaaive. 
We  have  a  little  canae  at  Borth,  a  water- 
bg-pJace  about  eight  milea  distant,  where, 
oring  the  summer,  we  have  good  eon- 
fjEgitions.  We  have  more  than  one  hon- 
ored children  in  our  Sunday  achool. 

Tke  Chairman  of  the  DUiriei,  the  Rev. 
£.  Tkarley,  adds,  Becember  18th,  1868.— 
Ov  prospects  at  Aberystwyth  arehrighten- 
ifl|^  llie  great  need  of  the  place,  a  good 
cbpel,  is  now  likely  to  he  supplied.  God 
baa  let  before  us  an  open  door,  and  the 
doty  of  energetic  peracyerance  in  our  work 
B  plain.  We  have  favour  in  the  eyes 
o(  the  people,  and  the  great  objeet  of 
Methodism,  the  conversion  of  sools,  is  in 
some  measure  secured.  On  carefully 
cmnniag  all  our  affairs  here,  I  must 
npresa  my  satisfaction  with  the  manner 
ia  which  this  Mission  is  being  conducted. 
I  left  both  minister  and  people  hearty 
■ad  nailed,  thanking  God  and  taking 
ooongc, 

4.  PtiSTON  {Liine'gtreH),—From  the 
It^raal  of  ike  Itev.  F,  B.  5jc^/.— October 
18th,  1868.— The  congrvgation  at  St. 
Mny's-ftreet  (Misaion-station)  was  the 
lar^st  I  have  aeen  there,  and  sevpral 
penoDs  were  brought  under  deep  religious 
nspressions.  We  have  just  issued  our 
plin  for  holding  cottsge-scrvices  doring 
tbe  winter.  The  prayer-leaders,  and 
cthm,  have  entered  on  this  work  with 
■pint,  and  we  expect  good  results. 

Ortobcr  21st.— At  Croft-street.  in  the 
Miision-d:atrict,  where  hitherto  the  seats 
k>ve  been  free,  one  hundred  sittings  hsvo 
Watabu;  and,  to  a  gratiffiog  extent,  by 


those  who  till  lately  did  not  attend  any 
place  of  worship. 

November  7th.— Our  oottage-servicet 
have  been  well  attended,  and  souls  an 
found  seeking  the  mercy  of  God. 

[ThisJounial  shows  diligence  in  visit* 
ing,  snd  one  or  two  remarkable  instancet 
of  conversion  are  noticed  in  it.] 

6.  SHE?riELD  (Ebeneser), — From  the 
Journal  of  the  Bev,  T,  Jforton.St\f' 
tember  9th,  1868.— The  more  I  visit  the 
population  of  the  courts  and  alleys  of  this 
town,  the  more  deeply  I  am  impressed 
with  the  need  of  our  Home-Mission  work. 
The  scenes  of  ungodliness,  immorality, 
and  consequent  misery  which  prevail,  are 
heartrending  to  witness,  and  are  too  bad 
to  unfold.  I  have,  however,  been  encou- 
raged in  my  labour  by  seeing  several  con* 
verted  to  God. 

October  6th.— Conducted  n  oottage- 
service,  where  there  were  eight  yonng 
persons,  of  about  fourteen  years  <i  age, 
who  had  given  their  hearts  to  God  and 
were  meeting  in  class.  They  all  showed 
intelligent,  penitential  faith  in  Christ,  snd 
we  have  good  hope  of  their  stability. '. 
find  many  in  abject  poverty,  by  whom 
more  wages  are  earned  than  those  received 
by  many  a  godly  workman,  who  has  a 
respectable  home  and  ftmily,  and  who  csu 
and  does  assist  the  cause  of  God.  The 
distress  here  witnessed  is  the  result  of 
vice ;  the  earnings  of  these  self-nrostrated 
people  being  worse  than  wasted  in  drink 
and  dissipation.  In  one  street  in  this 
llissiou-^trict  a  great  change  has  been 
effected.  A  short  time  ego,  scarcely  any 
one  in  it  went  to  a  place  of  worship ;  but 
now,  with  but  one  exception,  some  of  the 
members  of  each  family  in  the  street  arc 
in  attendance  at  our  chapel. 

October  Ifith. — In  an  obscure  room, 
in  a  dingy  court,  I  found  a  woman,  eighty 
years  old,  who  had  in  earlier  days  been 
connected  with  the  Methodists ;  but  who, 
on  coming  to  this  wretched  abode,  had 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  had  declined  from 
former  good  habits.  Backsliders,  in 
similar  circumstances,  are  met  with ;  and 
it  is  encom*aging  to  witness  the  readiness 
and  thankfulness  with  which  they  receive 
the  visits  of  the  minister.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  visit  to  the  sged  woman 
just  noticed,  has  resulted  in  her  restoration 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  mercy  and  love  of 
God. 

6.  Shs??ikld  {ThorncffJ'e).—From  the 
JoumaloftheBev.  M.  fl.&«t7/j.— Septem- 
ber 21st,  1868.-1  find  that  not  more  thsn 
balf  the  inhabitants  of  my  Hie^ion-aistrict. 
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namberiog  about  fi?e  thousand  souls,  at- 
tend public  worship.  Many  of  them  are 
colliers.  In  one  place  a  band  of  "  roughs/* 
the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood,  were  met 
with,  in  the  midst  of  brawls  and  fighting 
of  a  fearful  character,  by  one  of  our 
sealous  Loeal  preachers  and  two  other 
godly  friends,  who  were  determined  not  to 
leave  the  field  to  Satan  withont  au  effort, 
and  at  once  commenced  a  religious  service. 
The  ringleader  at  once  came  with  upraised 
arm,  and  clenched  fist ;  and  in  stentorian 
tones  commanded  the  preacher  to  desist, 
as  he  "would  not  allow  that  sort  of 
thing.'*  The  intruder  was  told  that  the 
preacher  would  wait  to  hear  what  he  had 
got  to  say,  on  condition  that  he  would 
hear  the  preacher  afterwards.  **  Well," 
■aid  he,  "that's  fair;"  and,  having 
nothing  to  say,  he  and  ike  rest  offered  no 
fhrther  interruption  to  the  service,  whilst 
B  croud  listened  to  the  Word  of  Life. 

October  Sd. — Found  a  young  woman, 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  astonished  me 
by  saying  that  she  had  never  been  into  a 
place  of  worship  in  her  life  I  We  are 
establishing  cottage-meetings,  at  which 
seventeen  earnest  persons  have  promised 
to  assist.  Disease  has  been  fatal  to  many 
children ;  and  this  has  given  me  favourable 
access  to  many  houses.  I  have  reason  to 
hope  that  the  truth  has  entered  into  some 
hearts,  softened  by  bereavement. 

October  17th. — Visited  a  family  at- 
tacked with  typhus-fever.  The  father, 
wretchedly  ill,  would  hardly  be  civil.  He 
told  me  that  he  did  not  pray;  that  he 
thought  nothing  of  death,  and  that  he  did 
not  want  to  be  "bother^"  by  my  ques- 
tions. I  prayed  with  his  sick  wife,  in 
another  room,  takiog  care  that  he  should 
hear  the  devotions. 

November  21st. — Many  to-day  visited 
at  High-Green  appeared  much  pleased  by 
my  calling  upon  them.  One  man  said  he 
lad  lived  there  for  fifty  years,  aud  had 
never  seen  a  Methodist  minister  in  his 
house  before  that  day.  A  great  change 
has  been  effected  in  this  place,  where 
formerly  Methodist  preachers  were  in 
danger  of  their  lives  from  the  violence  of 
the  people.  Cottage-services  have  been 
carried  on  from  house  to  house:  not  a 
door  has  been  shut  against  them ;  and  one 
has  even  been  held  in  a  public-house,  with 
the  consent  of  the  occupier.  'I'he  cougre- 
gations  are  increasing,  aud  the  week-night 
services  connected  with  this  Mission  are 
remarkably  well  attended.  Visitation  has 
been  faithfully  carried  on,  and  sinners 
have  been  awakened  and  converted  to  God. 

7.  Ahblshdb,  kc.—Froiu  the  Journal 


of  the  Rev,  Jamet  Morrison, — October 
8th,  1868. — I  preached  to  a  congregation 
at  Rydal  in  a  coach-house,  well  fitted  up 
with  pulpit  and  seats  for  our  use,  by  the 
gentleman  who  owns  it.  I  intend  to  preach 
here  once  a  fortnight. 

October  26ih. — Held  our  Foragn 
Missionary  Meeting  at  Ambleside,  l^e 
attendance  was  good,  and  the  oollecUoa 
was  much  laiger  than  last  year. 

December  14th. — ^The  quarter  his  beea 
marked  by  spiritual  prospoity.  The  god- 
liness of  our  older  church-members  hu 
been  quickened,  and  several  conversions  of 
both  old  and  young  persons  have  stimn- 
lated  and  encouraged  us.  The  large  num- 
ber of  regular  services  estabbshed  in 
connexion  with  this  Mission,  makes  it 
impracticable  for  me  to  do  more  than  eou- 
duct  one  cottage-service;  and  to  locom- 
plish  this  I  have  to  leave  one  of  our 
prayer-meetings.  Our  Sunday-school  is 
well  attended,  and  is  efficiently  conducted. 
This  Mission  has  been  a  great  Uecsiiig  to 
the  Lake  district,  and  it  gives  promise  of 
more  extensive  usefulness. 

8.  Glasgow  (John-street^, — FiroM  the 
Bep,  J,  B,  ^/y<!r.— December  28th,  1868. 
— lliis  Mission  was  commenced  at  the  last 
Conference,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
Sunday  and  week-day  services  have  been 
most  encouraging.     We  have  one  hundred 
children   in   attendance  at  our  Mission 
Sunday-school,  which  imposes  much  dis- 
agreeable and  self-denying  labour  on  the 
teachers,  the  children  being  of  the  lowest 
class  of  the  population.    I  have  gatliered 
large  numbers  of  these  children  in  the 
open  air,  and  have  sung,  talked  to,  and 
prayed  with  and  for  them.    I  find  in  my 
Mission-district  as  many  as  fiily  or  tixty 
families  living  in  as  many  rooms ;  so  that 
many  children  are  always  in  the  streets, 
except  in  bad  weather.    Several  persoas 
have  been  restored    from  a  backsliding 
state,  and  we  have  secured  sixteen  new 
members  of  Society  during  the  quarter.    I 
have  held  a  weekly  service  at  a  fiouDdry, 
lasting  half  an  hour ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
see  the  deep  attention  and  seriona  deport- 
ment of  the  workmen,  and  to  hear  their 
singing.     This  service  is  mneh  appreci- 
ated, and  I  rqjoice  that  this  labour  has  not 
been  in  vain.      I  find  valuable  help    in 
a  good  Methodist,    and    her  daagfkter, 
about  fourteen  ycsrs  old,  who  visit  and 
urge  the  people  to  atteud  our  Miaaion- 
services,  and  in  whose  house  we  bold  a 
weekly    meeting.    We    have   nine    aach 
weekly    meetings,    and  niucteen  wHliiic 
helpers  in   this   good  work.    Oar   nc# 
Mission-choroh,  in  Ba^an-stitef,  will  be 
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opened  this  montlL  It  will  be  free  of 
debt,  is  A  neat  tnd  commodioiM  buildlDg, 
■nd  win  Kst  four  handzvd  pcnous. 

9,  KoJULRNOCK. — Trom  ike  Journal 
of  the  Rev,  JoeepA  Symes. — December 
14th,  1863. — ^DuriDg  the  past  two  months 
we  hare  had  some  toocess  in  this  Mission. 
Our  eongrrgatiom  haTe  increaaed,  and 
hare  become  more  settled.  Throngh  the 
diligence  of  one  of  the  female  teachers,  in 
Tisiti2ig  the  oeighbonrhood,  the  attendance 
at  our  Sandaj>scbool  haa  been  nearly 
doabkd.  Many  of  the  children  are  from 
ike  lowest  grade  of  the  popolation,  and 
are  aomewhat  difficult  to  deal  with.  The 
Bihk-ckaa  gives  us  encooragement.  One 
of  our  Snndaj-school  teachers  has  died 
kappy  in  God,  and  sereral  persona  have 
thus  been  blessed  in  the  past  year.  Oar 
wcrh  is  difficult,  and  our  progreaa  com* 
paratiTely  slow.  Thoogh  I  am  sometimes 
in.  danger  of  bong  dispirited,  1  am 
able  to  say  that^  on  the  whole,  I  am 
encouraged  in  tha  work  which  God  haa 
Kat  me  here  to  do. 

10.  Stewaktox. — From  ike  Journal 
vftke  Uee.JamfM  Drummond. — Septem* 
b«r     21d,     1868.— This    Mission    was 


commeoced  at  the  hit  Conference.  The 
town  contains  three  thousand  fi?e  hundred 
inhabitants,  among  whom  I  found  seventy- 
three  members  of  Society,  most  of  whom 
hfd,  a  few  months  before,  sought  our 
ministrations.  My  first  care  wUl  be  to 
consolidate  our  work,  and  to  secnre  regu- 
lar attendance  upon  onr  weekly  class* 
meetings.  Our  cause  has  met  with  a 
favourable  public  reception.  On  Sunday, 
October  18lh.  the  her,  N.  R,  Peony 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  our 
members,  after  having  conducted  Divine 
service  in  the  "  Free  Church,"  in  which  a 
large  congregation  assembled. 

Sunday,  November  Ist.^A  new  hall 
was  opened  for  our  worship.  It  is  a  fine 
building,  large  and  comfortable,  and  will 
hold  seven  hundred  people.  It  is  in  a 
central  situation,  and  we  pay  a  moderate 
rent  for  its  use  on  Sundays  and  on  one 
evening  in  the  week.  There  were  two 
hundred  present  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  evening  five  hundred  and  fifty,  of 
which  latter  number  one  hundred  and  fifty 
remained  to  the  subsequent  prayer-meet- 
ing. The  congregations  continue  good; 
several  have  been  soundly  converted,  and 
have  joined  us. 


GEinSBAL  BEUGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


flbeeztncfCs  whidi  appear  in  our  pages  onder  ths  bead  of  "  General  ReUgtont  IntelUgenee  "aie 
eaivfoDy  taken  from  the  most  trattwortby  sooxees  at  our  oommand.  We  caatiot  nndertake,  bow- 
•w.  to  aaswerftir  the  propriety,  la  all  catM,  of  thdrlllefaiy  style;  tognarantee,lneveryliistaoce, 
Ibeaeeatacy  of  dates,  or  of  the  names  of  psnons  and  places ;  or  to  endorse  all  the  views  wbicb, 
«K  partlfnlir  sabjaets  comieeted  with  evangelical  enterprise,  agents  of  tbe  various  BeUgioas  Bocietic  s 
aad  CooBntttces  may  advance.] 


BOHXVU:  COMHKKCEMENT  OTEvAN- 
OmUXATlOS      AMOKO    ICATTtKED      PEO- 

IKITA^TS. — ^Tbe  following  letter,  which 
■ppeara  in  "  Evangelical  Christendom,"  will 
be  Kid  vrith  interest  by  all  who  have  had 
their  attention  directed  to  the  revival  of 
Plroicslaatism  in  the  land  of  John  Huu. 
It  is  addreaaed  by  Pastor  Van  Aodel  to 
tbe  Bcv.  Br.  Blackwood  :— 

PvAOVe.  December  I4M,  1868. 
Dkab  Db.  Blackwood, — The  7th  and 
8th  of  Deeember,  1868,  will  rrmain 
acBorable  days  in  tbe  history  of  the 
rmval  of  Protestantism  in  Bohemia ;  for 
am  thcte  two  daya  the  great  and  important 
wurk  of  ermgHlwition  in  this  conntry 


may  be  said  to  have  been  properly  begun. 
Four  new  prraehing-stationi  were  occu- 
pied, and  six  pastors  have  taken  part  in 
the  work.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  details. 
On  Monday,  December  7tb,  the  Rev. 
Senior  Janata,  aecompanied  by  Pastor 
Nagy,  and  also  by  a  schoolmaster  and 
three  men  to  eoiidoct  the  singing,  pro- 
ceeded to  Onrec,  where  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  having  a  public  service. 
The  roads  being  very  bad  in  consequence 
of  the  rain,  the  vehicle  could  only  proceed 
slowly,  and  so  they  arrived  in  Ouree  mnch 
later  than  the  time  appointed.  They 
found  a  numerous  audience  assembled,  and 
anxionsly  txpeeting  their  arrival.  After 
singing  a  hymn,  Pastor  Nagy  engaged  in 
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prayer,  and  Qtm.  read  laaiah  Ixii.,  where- 
upon Senior  Janata  preached  a  ser- 
mon on  Matthew  xii.  5.  Whilst  they 
were  thus  assemhled  that  dreadful  horri- 
cine  arose  which,  I  helieve,  has  also  heen 
felt  in  Ifingland  and  Ireland.  After  the 
sermon  Senior  Janata  administered  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  a  number  of  old  and 
infirm  Protestants  redding  in  that  place. 
Then  followed  the  catechising  of  the 
young,  and  after  that  the  singing  of  hymns 
was  practised  by  a  number  of  people. 

As  a  proof  of  the  high  apprecution  of 
this  service  on  the  part  of  the  hearers,  it 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  a  coUectioa 
made  at  the  dose  amounted  to  thirty-two 
florins;  which,  considering  the  small 
means  of  the  people  in  that  place,  is  some- 
thing extraordinary. 

The  next  morning  early,  Tuesday,  8th, 
the  party  left,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  persons  belonging  to  Ourec,  and  after 
five  hours  travelling  arrived  at  Sobotka, 
where  similar  arrangements  had  been 
made.  Here,  however,  they  were  met 
by  a  mob,  evidently  instigiEited  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  were  annoyed 
a  good  deal  by  them  all  the  time  they 
stayed  in  that  town.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  a  great  crowd  assembled  to  hear  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  the 
number  of  Protestants  in  that  place  is 
veiy  small,  it  was  evident  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  aodience  were  composed  of  Roman 
Catholics.  First  a  hymn  was  sung,  then 
Pastor  Nagy  prayed  and  read  1  John  i., 
after  whieh  the  Rev.  Consenior  Hawelka 
preached  a  powerful  sermon  from  Mat- 
thew xviii.  20.  The  Rev.  Senior  Janata 
thereupon  administered  the  sacrament  to 
the  members  of  the  Protectant  Church 
residing  in  Sobotka,  in  which  some  Roman 
Catholics  wished  to  participate,  but  were 
not  admitted.  The  collectiou  amounted 
to  twelve  florins.  Immediately  after  the 
service,  one  of  the  Roman  Catholics  who 
had  been  present  applied  to  be  received 
into  the  Protestant  Church. 

As  the  next  service  is  to  take  place  in 
Sobotka,  as  also  in  Ourec,  on  January  Gth, 
1869,  it  was  found  needful  to  look  out  for 
a  larger  room  in  which  to  meet,  and  so 
the  brethren  immediately  made  inquiries 
on  the  spot.  They  applied  to  the  owner 
of  a  convenient  place,  and  what  was  their 
surprise  and  joy  when  this  man  told  them 
that,  althoogh  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
he  should  feel  it  an  honour  to  have  the 
Protestant  services  held  in  his  house. 
Nay,  more,  the  man  declared  that  he 
would  not  take  a  single  farthing  rent  fur 
it.  But  when  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
the  ovrner  heard  of  this,  they  so  violently 


opposed  the  offer,  that  it  seenu  doubtful 
whether  this  place  will  be  obtained, 
although  the  man  assured  our  brethren 
that  he  would  try  all  he  could  "  to  bring 
his  wife  and  daughter  round."  There 
seems  to  be  little  hope  of  this,  however, 
because  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  these 
women  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
priests. 

On  the  same  day,  Tuesday,  the  8th, 
another  Bohemian  pastor  held  a  forenoon 
and  an  afternoon  service,  which  were  both 
largely  attended. 

At  Raudaitz,  the  8th  of  December  was 
fixed  for  the  opening  of  our  new  preach- 
ing-hall.  I  left  Prague  by  an  early  train 
on  that  day,  which  was  a  very  rainy  one. 
Owing  to  some  damage  done  by  that  fear- 
ful tempest  on  the  previous  day,  there  was 
some  detention,  so  that  I  arrived  rather 
late  at  Raudnitz.  Considering  the  un- 
favourable state  of  the  weather,  I  had  but 
small  expectation  as  to  the  success  of  the 
meeting.  What,  then,  was  my  surprise 
when,  coming  up  to  the  place,  I  found  the 
large  hall  densely  crowded,  a  number 
standing  outside,  and  many  obliged  to  go 
away,  as  they  found  it  impoasiUe  to  gdt 
near.  The  service  had  commenced  at  tea 
o'clock,  and  lasted  till  twelve.  Time 
may  have  been  near  aix  hundred  people 
present.  The  collection  amounted  to 
twelve  florins.  In  the  afternoon  I  om- 
ducted  a  German  service,  (as  there  are  a 
amall  number  of  German  inhabitants  in 
the  place,)  and  had  an  audience  of  aboat 
one  hundbred  and  fifty.  I  need  acarcel/ 
say  that  in  every  case  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  hearers  were  Romanists ;  in- 
deed, in  some  parts  of  Bohemia  the  people 
appear  to  be  particularly  desirous  of 
Gospel  teaching,  which  will  be  seen  from 
the  folbwing  account  told  us  at  Band- 
nitz: — 

A  person  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Raudnitz  lately  journeyed  on  foot  to  Saati» 
a  town  of  some  importance  in  the  north- 
west of  Bohemia,  where  there  are  scarcely 
any  members  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
As  this  man  was  travelling  on,  it  got 
rather  late  in  the  day,  and  had  become 
quite  dark.  He  grew  rather  anxious,  aa 
he  did  not  fed  altogether  sure  that  he 
was  going  the  right  way.  The  read  on 
which  he  found  himself  was  cut  through 
a  hill,  and  presently  he  heard  aome  one 
walking  high  up  on  the  hill,  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  lie  called  out  (although  he 
could  not  see  the  person)  to  inquire  aboofe 
the  way  to  Saa'z.  The  man  spoken  to, 
instead  of  at  once  giving  the  desired 
information,  said  "Pray,  tell  me  whero 
you  are  from."    Upon  which  our  traveller 
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ic|M.  ^Vhua  the  ndghbonrhood  of 
KmaiuU.'*  The  otber  then  called  oat, 
"Indeed  ;  weU,  and  how  is  Pastor  Scha- 
bert?  Tell  him  we  want  him  ytrj  much 
to  some  among  ns^  for  we  are  all  Protest- 
uiU  in  Saalz.'* 

^  This  was  eertainly  a  corioas  eonversa- 
tioA  between  two  men  in  a  dark  night  by 
tbe  nadside>  neither  knowing  who  the 
other  was.  Eridently,  however.  Pastor 
Schnhert's  name  and  labours,  as  connected 
with  the  neigfabonihood  of  RandnitZy 
when  his  pansh  is  situated,  are  well 
biowa  and  respected,  even  among  Roman- 
ists. And  as  regards  Saats,  I  have  heard 
hefisre,  from  another  quarter,  that  these 
are  a  number  of  persons  in  that  place  wdl 
di^oaed  towards  the  Gospel. 

The  cibculatioh  ov  thx  Soeip- 
TuiM  IS  GfiBXAinr.— The  Ker.  G.  P. 
Banes*  the  agent  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  at  Frankfort,  has 
l^y  taken  a  tour  through  a  portion  of  his 
disthct,  with  a  view  of  visiting  the  col- 
porteon  employed  in  it,  and  adopting  such 
BeararBS  as  might  be  found  necessary  for 
stRBgthening  tiieir  hands,  and  encourag- 
ing them  in  the  arduous  work  in  whidi 
they  are  euj^ed.  The  following  partien- 
lan  of  this  visit,  which  have  been  furnished 
by  him,  will  be  read  with  much  interest  t-^ 
Hamhmrg. — A  conference  with  the 
eolporteun,  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
el  our  Amdliary,  and  the  public  meetug 
in  the  St  Anschar  chapel,  were  the  chi^ 
fcatuies  of  my  work  in  Hamburg. 

At  the  oonforenoe.  there  was  little  of  a 
heaneM  nstme  requiring  to  be  dealt  with, 
tbr  all  was  in  order.    Two  colporteurs, 
Kiaiiaa  and  Glasins,  had  resigned;  but  a 
Wfccssoi  to  Kinnus  has  been  found  in  a 
yooDg  man  of  the  name  of  Horn,  who 
bas  been  warmly  recommended,  and  who 
podneed  on  me  a  fsvourable  impression. 
We  hate  ako  aprospeet  of  speedily  filling 
«p  the  vacancy  which  the  retirement  of 
Gfaaiiis  has  caused.  Henceforth  four  eol- 
poffteon  will  occupy  the  ground. 
^  Bremiu, — Here  I  spent  nearly  all  my 
time  with  Kilian.    He  is  now  stationary 
ia  Bremen,  finding  ample  work  among  the 
cmignnts.    Last  year  sixty  thousand  of 
them  passed  through  Bremen.    Steamers 
kere  evciT  week.     I  was  there  on    a 
Friday.    Julian  had  been  in  tbe  lodging- 
bfiOMss  the  whole  of  tbe  preceding  day :  the 
ligpge,  however,  is  dispatched  on  Friday, 
•nd  eooiequently  the  lodging-houses  were 
cnptf  .  Hisfield  of  labour  is  then  the  railway- 
ititioo,  and  thither  I  aeeomnanied  him. 
&ae  wen  about  eight  himdrft  emigmts. 


men,  women  and  children,  of  all  ages,  to 
lea?e  the  next  day ;  and  there  they  were  by 
scores  sitting  upon,  or  wending  their  way 
through,  the  hnadreds  of  bales  and  boxes 
waiting  to  be  placed  in  the  vans.  Some 
came  from  Bohemia,  others  from  Pome- 
ranian, others  from  Hesse,  others  from 
Bavaria,  all  seeking  a  new  home  across  the 
ocean.  Kilian's  morning  was  not  very 
successful,  partly  because  he  had  sold  so 
many  the  day  before  in  the  lodging-hoosei, 
and  partly  because  of  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion which  prevailed.  I,  however,  saw 
enough  to  judge  of  the  character  of  his 
work,  and  appreciate  its  value. 

Etui  Friesland, — In  Nuttermoor,  w 
East  Friesland,  our  conference  was  one  in 
which,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  amongst  us.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  men  grouped  around  Pastor 
Stokman,  and  under  his  supervision.  The 
colporteurs  were  present  at  the  Sabbath 
services ;  and,  morning  and  evening,  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation  ascended  to 
neaven  for  our  cause,  our  persons,  and  our 
Society.  Pastor  Stokman  gave  me  up 
his  pulpit.  To  me  the  Saj  will  m 
memorable  as  the  one  on  which  I,  for  the 
first  time,  preached  for  the  Bible  Society 
in  the  German  language.  No  collection 
was  made ;  but  I  think  we  may  eount  on  a 
contribution  from  the  province  of  between 
£30  and  £40  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  eolporteurs  present  were  Bocke, 
Vosberg,  and  MtUler.  They  all  work  in  a 
flat  country,  where  the  soU  is  heavy  and 
the  roads  are  bad.  They  wear,  when  at 
work,  boots  higher  than  their  knees,  to 
eusble  them  to  wade  through  the  stagnant 
waters.  Bocke  has  been  eleven  years  at 
such  work ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  when  it  is 
in  my  power  to  give  him  a  less  laborious 
and  strength-consuming  district. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  for  jou  to  read 
in  detail  the  history  of  these  interviews  of 
the  agent  with  his  men^  either  when  he 
saw  them  singly,  or  when^  with  Pastor 
Stokman,  we  sat  toffether.  We  seldom 
wandered  far  from  the  Book  which  is  our 
bond  of  union,  or  the  work  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  and  the  Master  in  whose  service 
we  stand.  But  though  we  may  not  tell 
all,  I  may  perhaps  just  state  a  little  to  give 
an  idea  of  how  our  time  was  spent. 

Colporteur  Vosberg  was  alone  with  me. 
After  1  had  question^  him  concerning  bis 
relations  to  the  Government  and  the 
church,  as  well  as  the  business  aspects  of 
his  work,  and  found  that  all  went  smoothly, 
I  said,  "  Well,  Vosberg,  yon  have  told  me 
the  bright  aide  ef  your  ezperienoe,  now  for 
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its  dark  ride.  What  are  yoar  difficulties  P" 
"I  hare  none,"  lie  said,  "or  rather, 
when  they  ocoor,  I  tell  them  to  my  Lord  ; 
and  I  forget  them."  "Bat  surelj,"  I 
replied,  "  yon  have  men  who  hate  yon  for 
yonr  work's  sake."  "  Possihly,"  he  said ; 
"  bat  I  always  try  to  forget  their  hatred, 
for  I  am  sore  I  love  them  for  my  Master's 
sake,  and  I  thns  beat  them  in  the  long  ran. 
lodeed,  I  am  not  so  much  discouraged  by 
oppositioaas  humbled  by  kiudness.  Rich 
and  poor  open  to  me  their  hearts  and  their 
houses  on  account  of  the  holy  Book  I 
bring.  For  example :  a  poor  old  man  and 
his  wife,  who  had  little  better  than  straw 
to  offer,  pressed  me  to  lodge  with  them, 
and  I  did.  Their  tare  was  of  the  simplest 
kind;  but,  such  as  it  was,  they  gare  it  with 
a  willing  heart,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
make  me  comfortable.  Our  only  conflict 
was  when  I  left.  I  wanted  to  pay :  they 
refused  payment.  At  last  we  made  a 
compromise  by  aj^reeing  that  the  money 
should  neither  be  kept  by  me  nor  received 
by  them,  but  given  to  the  poor. 

"  Another  old  man,  to  whom  I  came,  a 
grey-haired  patriarch,  who  knew  and  loved 
his  Bible,  when  he  saw  my  books  and 
heard  their  price,  folded  his  hands  reve- 
rentially and  said, '  I  thank  Thee,  O  Lord, 
that  I  have  lived  to  see  this  day,  when  Thy 
holy  Word  is  thus  made  acoesrible  to  the 
poorest  of  mankind.' 

"Another  time,  when  I  was  working 
among  the  labourers  of  what  is  called  a 
'  turf  oolouy,'  two  farmers  invited  me  to 
lodge  with  them.  One  of  them,  a  rich 
young  farmer,  between  thirty  and  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  pressed  me  so  warmly, 
that  1  aooepted  his  invitation.  Nothing 
that  he  had  was  too  good  for  me.  He 
loved  the  Book  I  sell,  for  it  had  done 
everything  for  him.  He  was  young,  and 
rich,  and  gay ;  not  a  dissipated  man,  but 
the  soul  of  jovial  company,  and  the  village 
inn  missed  him  mueh  when  he  was  absent 
of  an  evening.  One  day  he  was  looking 
after  his  men,  when  he  saw  the  leaf  of  a 
Book  on  the  field.  He  picked  it  up :  it 
was  the  leaf  of  a  Bible.  He  read  it,  and 
Ood  blessed  that  leaf  to  the  conversion  of 
his  soul.  Now  he  rules  his  house  as  a 
believer,  and  throws  it  freely  open  to  the 
children  of  God  in  Christian  hospitality." 
BibU  Society  MoniMy  Reporter, 

Gayazzi  on  the  proposed  (Ecume- 
nical Council  at  Rome. — Pistoia, 
November  9th. — I  ardently  desire  that  the 
Christians  of  Italy  should  form  amongst 
themselves  au  Evangelical  Allinnoe  rimiiar 
to  that  of  England,  feeling  eertain  that  it 
would  be  for  us  also  productive  of  the 


same  happy  results.  An  Svangdieal 
Alliance  does  sot  at  all  imply  a  rennoeia- 
tion  of  those  speeial  forms  which  our 
Churches  may  have  thought  it  well  to 
adopt ;  neither  does  it  involve  an  abandon- 
ment of  those  particular  doctrines  which 
each  may  follow  without  infringement  of 
the  common  rule  of  faith.  The  design 
of  the  Alliance  is  to  carry  into  practice 
the  injunction  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians, 
"  To  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace,"  (Ephesians  iv.  3,)  there 
being  no  better  means  either  of  maintain- 
ing unity  or  of  confirming  peace. 

The  adhesion  of  the  Churches  to  the 
Alliance  being  once  obtained,  it  will  then 
become  a  personality^  enable  of  guarding 
its  own  interests.  Therefore  I  would  de- 
sire that  its  first  act  should  be  to  prepare 
such  a  document  as  might,  by  anticipation, 
frustrate  the  designs  of  the  coming  (Ecu- 
menical Council.  I  would  warn  you  that 
this  Council  of  Rome  will  only  have  the 
effect  of  intensifying  all  the  deeirions  of 
the  Oiuneil  of  Trent,  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion will  differ  so  much  the  more  from 
our  profession  of  Evangelical  truth.  It 
will  be  decUured  that  it  is  assembled  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  therefore  that  it  coa- 
stittttcs  a  legitimate  council,  which  ought 

to  be  blindly  obeyed It  behoves  ni, 

then,  to  prepare  ourselves  seriously  and  in 
time. 

I  would,  therefore,  propose  that  all  the 
Churches  which  shall  join  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  shaU  send  deputies  to  a  general 
assembly,  to  be  held  in  May  of  the  coming 
year,  in  one  of  our  eentral  cities,  whichever 
may  be  deemed  the  moat  convenient.  The 
assembly  ought  to  prepsre  and  disenss  a 
complete  renunciation  of  all  the  erron  of 
Romanism,  proving  them  to  be  antagonistic 
to  Evangelical  doctrines,  to  which  they 
should  declare  their  determination  to  abide 
faithful,  it  being  a  Christian  duty  to  **  obey 
Ood  rather  than  men."  (Acts  t.  29.)  Nor 
should  it  be  a  paasive  protest  merely,  like 
that  made  by  the  Reformers  of  S^res, 
agaiust  an  infringement  of  the  natural 
rights  of  liberty  of  eonsoience  and  of 
worship;  but  it  should  be  a  real  act  of 
accusation,  to  show  to  the  world  the  sacri- 
leges of  Rome  agaiust  the  Word  of  God, 
and  our  reasonableness  in  condemning 
them.  It  may  be  that  by  such  a  solemn 
denunciation,  we  shall,  for  the  future,  be 
known  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  Denm*' 
ciators,  as  the  Reformers  of  Spires,  by  the 
protest  they  made,  have  been  called  iVo- 
iestants ;  but  this  would  turn  to  our 
honour,  and  not  be  without  excellent 
jresults  to  oth^s  t  beeanse  this  new  desig- 
nation would  suggest  to  the  minds  of  those 
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wIm  thinV  that  if  there  was  denaaciatioti, 
there  ouzbt  to  be  |?ttilt ;  and  stadjin;;  the 
SBbj^et  aad  fiadiog  the  goilt  of  Papal 
Boaie  prored,  repentance  might,  in  aome 
isstaoees,  foUow  the  inreatigation. 

SiQce  no  one  can  suspect  that  in  the 
proposed  assembly  any  person  woald  wish 
for  the  pre-eminence,  we  will  reheard  it  as 
settled  that  those  present  meet  on  a  perfect 
equ&Iity,  and  that  at  the  commencement 
tke  senior  in  age  shall  occupy  the  chair. 
But  oojy  till  a  president  can  be  decided  oi 
by  the  majority  of  votes ;  then  each  one 
voold  speak  in  the  order  and  in  the 
manner  nsaally  established. 

I  simply  propose,  and  1  shall  feel 
grateful  to  those  brethren  who  will  bring 
forward  better  proposals  or  develop  mine 
more  fhlly.  Into  the  hands  of  God  I 
eoaimit  this  my  project,  tmsting  that  He 
may  prosper  it  with  Hia  grace.  I 
commend  it  to  Christian  jonmalUts, 
ho|nng  that  they  may  make  it  widely 
known  in  their  publications ;  I  eonSde  it 
to  the  hearts  and  to  the  prayers  of  the 
brethren,  in  order  that  it  may  be  com- 
pleted and  praotieally  carried  out  for  the 
eommoQ  good.  I  feel  strongly  that  no 
one  can  presame  to  enter  npon  this  work 
aboe;  hot  all  will  remember  the  wise 
ada^e^  vis  unita  foriiar^^wch  a  anion  wiU 
be  irresistible- 

Dr.  Desanctis  adds:  "We  heartily 
•ppnve  the  proposal  of  onr  dear  friend 
sfid  brother,  ud  entreat  sU  the  Evangelical 
ChrisUms  of  Italy  to  take  it  into  serioos 
eoBsideration." — EcangeUctU  ChrUten* 
dom, 

SPAIS :   THE  PKIE8TS,  THf   DEVOrniS, 

AMD  TBI  ixnDBLS. — ^Threc  eentnries  of 
nnpaot  bigotry  have  bronght  Spain  to 
this,— that  every  coDScientiona  believer 
WMld  rather  have  no  faith  in  the  coontry 
than  a  divided  faith ;  and  that  the  only 
aafegnard  against  division  of  faith  is  sought 
la  a  ruthless  oppoaition  to  and  proscription 
of  inquiry.  C^ovaas  all  the  women  in  the 
esuntry,  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
mil  of  every  thousand  will  give  their  vote 
against  liberty  of  creed  and  worship.  You 
amy  well  teU  them  that  religions  truth 
wiO  shine  ail  the  brighter  the  more  fear- 
lessly it  goea  through  the  ordeal  of  dis- 
fiinn ;  that  a  truth  which  will  not  bear 
the  light  of  free  inquiry  is,  to  say  the 
Itaat,  a  qoestaonable  truth.  Their  priest 
teBa  them  a  very  different  tale,  lie  tells 
thera  that  bdief  must  pass  all  under- 
gtaadii^ ;  that  fotth  must  be  the  abnega- 
tion of  all  reaaou ;  that  their  motto  must 
he  Credo,  fuim  im^ombili}  that  their 
haypinrw  in  this  life^  no  leaa  than  their 


bliss  in  the  next,  depends  on  their  blind 
and  utter  reliance  on  hii,  the  priest's, 
teaching;  on  the  teaching  of  the  priest, 
who — no  matter  how  ignorant,  how  siafnl, 
how  openly  profligate — snms  np  in  his 
person  all  the  authority,  the  holiness,  and 
infallibility,  of  Him  whose  reprc^ntative 
his  ministration  makes  him. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  England, 
it  is  certain  that  women  have  no  sools  of 
their  own  in  Spain — no  soul  that  is  not 
wholly  and  uacoaditionally  in  their  priest's 
keeping.  It  is  true  that  the  proportion 
of  the  faithful  among  men  is  reversed ; 
that  out  of  a  thousand,  especially  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  towns,  and  of  those  who 
can  read  and  write,  scarcely  one  conde* 
scnids  to  pay  anything  more  than  the 
sheerest  Up- homage  to  the  minister  of  his 
wife's  religion.  Bnt  what  avails  it  if 
every  man  Is  as  anxious  for  the  thorough- 
ness and  absolute  passivity  of  his  wife's 
religion,  as  the  priest's  heart  may  wish  ? 
Just  at  this  moment  the  petitions  bearing 
thonsands  of  ladies'  signatures,  and  praying 
Marshal  Serrano  not  to  allow  the  estab- 
lishment of  religijus  freedom,  have 
somewhat  nettled  those  thorough-going 
Liberals  who  are  pleased  with  their  notion 
of  "liberty  of  worship,"  as  with  a  new 
toy.  But  how  many  of  them  are  there 
who  could,  or  who  would  if  thev  could, 
wean  the  female  members  of  their  house- 
hold from  the  confessional,  or  who  would 
put  out  the  farthing  wax-tapcrs  which  the 
pious  devotees  burn  before  their  little 
hideous  saints'  images  at  their  domestic 
altars  ?  I  have  read  a  very  sensible  and 
spirited  article  in  the  **  Impareial,**  up- 
braiding men  for  their  improvidence  m 
bringing  up  women  without  any  education, 
and  asking  them  how,  with  such  an  utter 
blank  as  the  female  mind  is  allowed,  or; 
indeed,  bidden  to  remain,  they  can  ever 
expect  their  wives  to  become  the  mothers 
of  free  and  responsible  beings?  And  a 
few,  a  very  few,  of  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  Spain  seem  truly  to  have  aspired  to 
something  like  intellectual  emancipation, 
inasmuch  as  some  score  of  them  have  sent 
np  their  counter-petition  to  Serrano, 
advocating  that  very  freedom  of  worship 
about  which  the  generality  of  their 
countrywomen  exhibit  such  innate  horror. 
Bnt  what  palladium  of  morality  and  virtue 
have  the  men  to  rely  upon,  on  the  part 
of  their  women,  if  they  demolish  that 
religious  sanctniry,  such  as  it  is,  on  which 
their  domestic  peace  and  honour  have 
hitherto  been  built  ?  What  arrant  infidel 
it  there,  in  all  Spain,  who  would  share  with 
his  wife  and  danghter  those  haxy  doubts 
aad  shallow  aophisma  on  which  his  own' 
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mind,  while  yontli  and  health  endure,  U 
contented  to  rest?  "Religion/'  the 
Spaniard  thinks,  "  with  all  its  confessional 
and  its  farthing  wax-tapers,  is  jost  the 
thing  for  women  and  children."  The 
priest  is  welcome  to  fill  up  those  dreary 
hours,  during  which  he,  the  head  of  tlie 
family,  as  a  frequenter  of  ee^et  and  sport- 
iog  cluhs,  dooms  the  partner  of  his  me  to 
cheerless  domestic  solitnde.  The  priest 
answers  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  worse 
company.. . .  How  many  strong-minded  men 
and  women  are  there,  who  would  turn 
a  housemaid  out  of  doors  the  moment  they 
found  out  that  she  eschews  that  confes- 
sional to  which  no  persuasion  in  the 
world  could  ever  bring  themselTes  I  Yet 
I  can  assert  it  on  my  own  experience,  that 
the  moet  thorough  integrity  is  to  be  found 
in  these  southern  countries,  even  amoog 
persons  equally  destitute  of  instruction 
and  emancipated  from  all  prioUy  thraldom  \ 
but  the  prejudice  of  their  "betters"  is 
strongly  against  them;  and  the  general 
docility  and  inoffensiTeness  of  the  lower 
dasses,  to  which  it  would  be  impossible 
not  to  do  justice,  and  which  revolutionary 
crises  like  the  present  in  Spain  bring  out 
into  strong  relief  are,  not  unreasonably^ 
accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  deep 
religious  instincts  among  them.  Those 
are  merely  passive  instincts,  it  may  be 
said,  truly ;  they  are  the  results  of  habit* 
they  have  their  basis  on  an  aninqmsitivey 
grovelling  superstition ;  but  not  only  are 
they  deemed  by  the  Spaniards  better  than 
an  utter  absence  of  religious  feelings,  tiiey 
are  also  considered  as  laid  on  sudi  foun- 
dations as  to  admit  of  no  interference  with- 
out extreme  risk  and  irreparable  mischief. 
Beligion  in  Spain,  the  Spaniards  [unfortu- 
nately] think,  must  remain  as  it  is,  or  it 
must  cease  to  be. — Timei^  Corretpondmee. 

Ancestkal  worship  in  Chima.^ 
That  form  of  worshipping  the  dead  most 
patent  to  the  uninitiated  may  be  denomi- 
nated a  pubUe  charity.  It  consists  in 
offerings  made  by  public  contributions  to 
the  noor  dead,  or  rather  those  whose 
burial  placea  are  not  known,  and  who 
eonsequentiy  cannot  be  sacrificed  to,  or,  if 
known,  have  no  one  to  sacrifice  to  them. 
There  are  three  of  these  festivals  each 
year :  one  at  Cking-ming ;  one  the  15th  of 
the  Seventh  Moon;  and  one  the  Ist  of  the 
Tenth  Moon.  They  date  back  no  farther 
than  the  first  vears  of  the  Mings.  I 
believe  it  was  the  first  emperor  of  that 
dynasty  who  lost  the  bodies  of  his  father 
and  mother.  Grieved  at  the  thought  of 
not  being  able  to  administer  to  their 
eomfbii^  and  fearing  lest  his  appanat 


neglect  of  them  might  prgudioe  his  good 
fortune*  he  decreed  that  all  his  subjects 
should  sacrifice  three  times  a  yesr  to  the 
manei  of  those  whose  burial-places  were 
not  known ;  hoping  that  by  the  free-will 
offerings  of  the  whole  population,  the 
spirits  of  the  lost  would  be  appeased,  end 
the  tranquillity  of  the  realm  be  preserved. 
'While  this  is  the  reputed  origin  of  these 
public  charitiee,  the  mass  of  the  people 
nave  in  a  great  measure  lost  sight  of  it, 
and  contribute  mainly  to  appease  the 
manei  of  the  thousands  who  have  died  in 
their  midst  unprovided  for.  They  r^srd 
all  such  pretty  much  in  the  same  fight 
that  they  do  the  Uving  beggars  who  come 
to  their  doors ;  and  their  main  ohject  in 
contributing  to  either  is  to  induce  them 
to  leave.  Shopmen,  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
annoyed  by  professional  bcggsrs,  can 
avoid  it  by  paying  a  oertun  sum  regulsriy 
to  the  king  of  the  beggara,  who  will  place 
a  mark  over  their  doora  that  is  rndHy 
understood  by  all  the  craft.  Thus  tiiey 
hope,  by  contributing  at  regular  periods 
for  their  comfort,  in  like  manner  to  be 
exempt  from  annoyance  by  the  forlorn  in 
the  other  world. 

One  of  these  festivals  passed  off  not 
very  long  ago.  Judging  from  tiie  quantity 
of  paper  syoee  paraded,  wiUi  din  of  gong, 
and  burned  in  our  streets,  one  is  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Chinese  are  much 
more  liberal  to  the  dead  than  they  are  to 
the  living  poor.  At  each  of  these  festivsls, 
there  is  a  grand  parade  of  the  idols  of  the 
city*  At  Shanghai  five  of  these  conser- 
vators of  the  public  peace  are  earned  in 
large  sedans,  with  imposing  processiont, 
through  all  the  main  streets  of  the  d^. 
The  same  thing  is  done  in  every  dty  in 
the  empire.  They  are  expected  to  pass  in 
or  out  at  every  dtj  j^te.  The  procession 
of  each  of  these  dignitaries,  including  the 
insignia  ef  authority,  is  an  exact  oonnter* 
part  of  that  of  a  high  mandarin  in  the  world 
of  light.  The  sedan  is  home  by  eight  men, 
preceded  by  the  usual  oorpa  of  criers, 
uctors,  gongs,  and  those  burdened  with 
insignia  of  authority,  and  mounted  oouiiers ; 
while  it  is  followed  by  the  usual  number 
of  advisers  and  seeu^ianfft  in  sedans, 
mounted  body-guard,  &c.  Cooliea  follow 
with  long  bamboos,  on  which  are  suspended 
the  contributions  in  din.  The  procession 
is  often  followed  by  many  penitents,— 
females  with  hair  disheveled  and  chdiis 
about  their,  necks;  men  manacled  and 
chains  about  their  necks ;  and  even  small 
children  carried  by  nunea,  in  the  ssoe 
state  of  self-infiioted  nnnishment.  These 
penitenta  have  been  the  sobjeet  of  some 
mlamitgr;  and  sttiibnte  it  cither  to  infi- 
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delitj  to  Mr  own  sncMlon,  or  to  some 

Uikoown  ftpirit,  and  take  Uiia  method  of 

opretuig  ihor  peoitenee  lief  ore  the  gods. 

Ereiy  fuiilj  u  the  diy  la  expected    to 

coathbiEte  at  least  one  hundred  ca»h,  (ten 

cenli.)     The  wealthy   often,     contribate 

Urge  simt  of  money.    The    expense  of 

tkeae  prooestioBa  ia  boroA  out  of  the  con- 

tribatkos   in    money.      During     several 

lucecding  nights,  a  depatalion  of  priests 

frcHD  the  Tahons  templea,  mih  gongs,  and 

a  grand  prooeaaon  of  lantema  and   torch- 

hehts,  accompanied  by  men  carrying  a 

qoaality  of  the  oontribntiona  in  din,  or 

nds«v  for  the  dnd,  traverse  every  street 

ar  n»d  aod  aUey  within  the  city  and  its 

nonitj,  and  hnrn  a  portion  of  the  din  at 

every  ooaa  street,  road,  path,  alley,  bridge, 

jetty,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  river 

and  canals.    They  soppoae  that  the  dead, 

who  have  no  one  to  aacrifice  to  them,  are 

vaadering  abont  in  a  wretched  condition, 

like  beggars  seeking    for  the  means  of 

sapport  and  comfort.     Other  priests^  not 

eoooeeted  with    the  city   temples,  avail 

themsdvcs  of  the  excited  state  of  the 

pnblie  mind  to  do  a  snudl  business  on 

tkir  own  account,    lliey  start  a  sub- 

aeripiion  for  the  good  of  the  partienlar 

aaghbouzhood  in  which  they  life,  and 

laiie  one  or  two  hundred  taeU.    They 

speid  perhaps  half  of   the  amount    in 

boraiflg  dim  along  the  atreeta  of  the  neigh* 

houhood  in  which  the  mon^  was  oon- 

tribnted,  and  the  bslance  they  appropriate 

to  their   own    nse.     Many    indiridiisls, 

ksowing  that  their  contributions,  if  de- 

lifcnd  to  othersy  may  not  be  applied  to 

the  object  lax  which  they  are  designed, 

bun  a  quantity  of  din  in  the  street,  before 

their  own  door,  in  order  that  they  may 

be  credited  witl^  and  derive  the  full  benefit 

oC  a  contribution  Cor  the  snfEeiing  dead. 

The  dtstribution  of  this  public  charity 
cootiaBes  for  dajs»  until,  in  £aet,  a  portion 
has  been  distributed  in  everyplace  sup- 
posed to  be  frequented  by  the  destitute  of 
the  worU  of  darkness.  Precisely  the  tame 
thing  is  repeated  three  times  each  year. 
Those  who  wiah  to  see  it  verified  can  do 
UK  by  plaeiag  themselves  in  a  position  to 
witness  the  processions  and  proceedings 
of  the  nat  festival  on  the  first  of  the 
Tenth  Moon. 

The  amount  of  money  ezpoided  annn- 
aliy  ia  the  eighteen  provinces,  in  endea- 
vowing,  according  to  the  theories  of  the 
T^oist  priests,  to  appease  or  keep  quiet 
the  millions  who  have  long  since  passed 
away,  is  something  enormous.  We  have 
eadeavoarcd  to  eoUect  some  statistics  on 
this  pttBt,  which,  while  we  do  not  claim 
Ihr  them  aeeorsey,  may  ser?e  to  give  nt 


an  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
money  thrown  away.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  Shanghai  Hien  not  less  than  6,000 
dollars  are  expended  in  public  charities  at 
each  of  the  three  annual  festivals ;  which 
gives  an  annual  expenditure  of  18,000 
dollars.  In  the  eighteen  provinces  there 
is  an  average  of  about  ninety  hiens  to  a 
province,  which  gives  a  total  of  1,620 
hiena.  Some  of  these  hiens  expend  ia 
public  charity  for  the  dead  much  more, 
and  some  leas,  than  ShaDghai.  Taking 
Shanghai  as  an  average,  the  aggregate 
expenditure  will  amount  to  29,160,000 
dollars  per  annum  in  connexion  with  the 
hien  deity — the  Sung  wong  low  ya,  who 
ranks  in  the  dark  with  the  Shanghai  hien 
in  the  light.  Again,  there  are  said  to  be 
eight  foos  in  each  province,  each  of  which 
has  its  Foo  deity,  rankiDg  with  the  Tez-foo 
of  that  district.  This  deity  being  of  a 
higher  grade,  the  processions  on  these 
public  occasions  are  doubtless  more  ex- 
pensive than  those  in  connexion  with  the 
hien  deities ;  but  we  estimate  them  at  the 
same.  The  144  foos  will  give  an  annual 
expenditure  of  2,692,000  dollars,  making 
an  aggregate  of  81,752,000  dollars  ex- 
pended annually  in  the  eighteen  provinces  in 
publie  charities  for  the  dead  whose  burial 
place  is  not  known,  and  who  consequently 
have  no  one  to  sacrifice  to  them. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  amount  ex* 
pended  by  each  family  in  the  worship  of 
their  own  ancestors  must  be  added.  It  is 
estimated  that  each  family  expends  annually 
for  the  worship  of  its  ancestors  an  ave- 
rage of  at  least  1  doUar  and  50  cents. 
With  a  population  of  four  hundred  mil* 
lion,  and  an  average  of  five  persons  to 
each  family,  we  have  80,000,000  dol- 
lars expended  annually  in  ancestral  wor- 
ship. Add  to  this  the  amount  of  public 
charities,  and  we  have  the  enormous  sum 
of  111,752.000  dollara  expended  annnally 
to  quiet  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  while  the 
millions  of  starving  beggars  who  are  daily 
reinforcing  the  hosts  of  invisible  enemies 
by  which  the  people  are  disquieted,  often 
ask  in  vain  for  more  than  one  small  coun- 
terfeit cash.  It  is  evident,  then,  to  all 
who  know  the  Chinese,  thst  the  large 
amount  expended  for  the  dead  is  not 
prompted  by  a  spirit  of  true  charity,  or 
m  many  instances  by  filial  affection,  but 
by  one  of  servile  fear.  The  livins  are  the 
slaves  of  the  dead.  Yea,  the  genefatiou  of 
to-day  is  chained  to  the  generations  of 
the  past.  Their  thoughts  do  not  trend  for- 
ward, but  backwards 

Many  of  the  social  and  political  evils 
with  which  this  priest-stricken  land  is 
afflicted  aie  dictated  ia  the  interest  of 
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ancestral  worship.  First,  the  betrothal  of 
children  at  an  early  age,  by  which  millions 
are  made  miserable  for  life;  second, 
polygamy,  the  fruitful  source  of  so  much 
anguish  and  death  by  suicide;  both  of 
which  are  designed  to  insure  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  family,  and  consequently  the 
perpetuation  of  the  benefits  of  ancestral 
worship ;  third,  the  heavy  tax  in  support 
of  this  rite,  as  per  statistics :  fourth,  the 
loss  in  au  industrial  point  of  view,  from 
the  large  number  of  men  and  women 
being  constantly  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing the  instruments  of  worship.     It  is 


estimated,  that  about  one-half  of  the 
females  of  China  devote  the  time,  not  occa- 
pied  in  domestic  duties,  in  making  din  and 
other  articles  of  ancestral  worship ;  fifth, 
the  aversion  of  the  Chinese  to  emigrate. 
They  fear  the  consequences  of  negleeting 
the  tombs  of  the  ancestors.  Conje- 
qucntly,  the  country  is  kept  over>crowded. 
1'he  reanlt  is  squalidness,  vice,  thefts, 
piracy,  and  insurrection.  It  is  impossible 
for  such  a  population  to  find  remuneratire 
employment  in  the  space  allotted  tbcm. 
Hence,  they  devour  each  other  while 
chained  to  the  tombs. — Chinese  Recorder, 
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John  Bruce  Ciwkill,  died  on  Mareh 
8th,  1867,  at  Selby.  He  was  born  at  Bub- 
frith,  in  the  Howden  Circuit,  on  the  21st 
of  December,  1844.  During  hia  childhood 
he  manifested  pious  inclinations,  and  de- 
lighted to  attend  the  services  of  Ood's  honse. 
When  quite  a  boy  he  was  aocustomed  to 
rnther  together  a  few  of  his  companions 
in  the  village,  and  with  them  to  retire  to 
secluded  places  for  prayer.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  6th  of  March,  1860,  that 
he  experienced  a  thorough  change  of  heart. 
The  grace  then  received  was  steadily 
maintained  to  the  last.  In  1861  he  be- 
came apprenticed  to  the  late  Mr.  James 
Rimmington,  of  Selby,  a  biographical 
sketch  of  whom  appeared  in  this  Magazine 
for  March  of  last  year,  and  between  him 
and  hia  master  there  existed  mutual 
confidence  and  affection.  Tlie  widow  and 
family  of  his  late  employer  committed  in  a 
great  measure  the  business  to  his  care,  an 
eridence  of  the  eonfidence  which  they 
reposed  in  him.  As  a  son  he  was  faithful 
and  loving;  and,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  evinced  towards  his  mother  a 
tender  and  self-sacrificing  regard.  For 
some  time  before  his  death  he  waa 
employed  as  a  Local  preacher.  His 
sermona  were  prepared  with  great  care. 
Friends  still  •peak  of  their  completeness 
and  beauty.  He  was  loved  for  the  gentle- 
ness and  amiability  of  his  disposition,  his 
tenderness  of  conscience,  and  uprightness 
of  chaaacter.  His  Christian  experience 
was  rich  and  mellowed.  His  last  illness, 
the  result  of  a  cold,  was  very  brief,  con- 
tinuing only  four  days,  and  during  much 
of  this  time  his  mind  wandered  ;  but  even 
in  his  wanderings  he  spoke  of  heaven, 
of  seeing  Jesus,  and  of  being  with  Him 
for  ever,  W,  M. 


Mbs.  Jahes  Pocock  waa  bora  in 
Brentford,  on  June  18th,  1808.  She  lost 
her  father  when  quite  young;  aad  vu 
left,  with  a  sister,  who  died  in  the  Lord 
about  thirty  years  ago,  to  the  sole  care  of 
her  mother,  a  godly  woman,  and  a  persoDsI 
friend  of  Mr.  Wesley.  WeU  did  ahe  fblfil 
the  charge  committed  to  her;  and  the 
desired  reward  was  granted.  Maiy,  the 
daughter  of  whom  we  write,  was,  in  early 
life,  much  wrought  on  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  She  met  in  a  jorenile  daaa,  eon- 
dncted  by  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
Anderson,  the  then  reatdent  minister;  and 
when  near  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  became 
a  member  of  the  Wealeyan-Methodist 
Society.  She  was  persevering  in  worb  of 
Christian  usefulness ;  and  waa  at  diflerent 
periods  a  Sunday-schoolteacher,  aoolleetor 
for  the  Misaiouaiy  and  Bible  Societies, 
and  a  visiter  of  the  sick.  When,  from 
failing  health,  she  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish some  of  these  labours,  ahe  y^^ 
strove  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ : 
her  husband's  workpeople  being  eapeciaUy 
the  objecta  of  her  pious  solicitude. 

She  was  allured,  rather  than  urged,  to 
the  Sarionr.  Though  often  mnch  bowed 
down  by  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
guilt  and  sinfulness,  yet  she  had  not  those 
poignant  and  overwhelming  eonvietions  of 
which  many  are  the  aubjecta.  Nor  could 
she  refer  to  any  definite  period  when  she 
passed  from  death  unto  life.  These  eir- 
cnmstances  were  often  the  occasion  of 
disquietude  and  temptation.  She  was 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  her  heart  waa  not 
truly  right  with  Ood ;  and  almost  through- 
out her  whole  course,  there  waa  in  her  a  lack 
of  the  eom/oti  of  religion.  "  I  was  privi- 
leged,"  she  wrote,  **to  meet  in  Mrs.  Far- 
mer's daas,  and  waa  often  cheered  by  her 
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CMBttlt;  Wt  still  there  remained  a  prao* 
tieal  dii&calty  in  realiziDg  an  abiding  sense 
rfMceptaocc"  [^with  God].  Her  leader 
tUriboted  maeh  of  tbia  to  physical  de- 
prestk;  and  those  wb.o  intimatelj  knew 
Mn.  Focock  would  concur  in  this  opinion. 
Hit  Milf  frame  waa  frail,  and  hence  the 
geacnl  toae  of  ber  feelings  was  subdocd 
n&fftkn  baojanU  She  waa  coottitu- 
tiffulljr  timid ;  and  the  very  momentons- 
aeaef  the  interests  invoWed  in  her  sool's 
ttirition,  sod  her  own  profound  sense  of 
t^  Bsde  her  aU  tbe  more  afraid  of  rest- 
ing  edsteai  with  a  falae  peace.  Doabtless 
titf  enemy  of  sgiiIb  took  advsatage  of 
tliii  to  suggest  desx>onding  thoughts. 
But  those  who  had  opportunity  of  obserr- 
iBg  her  did  not  doubt  her  godliness.  Thus 
one  friend  declares,  that "  her  many  Chris- 
lisa  nrtnes  imprmed  all  who  came  into 
contact  with  her  with  the  reality  of  re- 
ligian."  And  her  own  honsehold  eoold 
aay,  '*  Doubtfnl  tboogh  she  herself  was  of 
het  aceeptance  with  the  Father,  we  were 
not.  Her  every  action  gare  onmistakable 
proof  that  Jeans  dwelt  within." 

Koiwithstanding  her  retiring  disposi- 
tioOy  ahe  eagerly  embraced  all  fitting  op- 
aortunities  for  speaking  to  those  around 
aer  of  their  spiritual  welfare.  And  among 
the  many  letters  which  she  wrote  (princi- 
pally to  her  own  family)  there  is,  perhsps, 
Bot  cue  which  had  not  some  earnest  word 
of  exhortation  respecting  the  things  which 
cobcera  the  welfare  of  the  sonL  With  her 
pane,  too,  as  well  as  by  the  tongue  and 
pen,  ahe  unostentatiously  sought  to  pro- 
mote the  hap^neaa  and  salration  of  others. 
A  sBCDber  of  the  Sodety  to  which  she 
biloaged  wrote  concerning  her/' Shallow 
c^haerrers  might  fancy  she  took  little 
inienrt  in  the  work  of  God/'  that  is,  at 
tbe  time  the  writer  knew  her,  when  im- 
paired health  preclndtd  much  activity  in 
MliHci  "  but,"  he  adds,  "  all  who  knew 
ber,  and  saw  her  in  her  own  sphere  of 
action,  discovered  that,  silent  as  she  was, 
bcv  infloeaee  was  ever  at  work  for  good. 
'Nor  was  it  by  any  means  a  feeble  iofla- 
ence,  but  strong,  consistent,  and  nncess- 
iog."  Her  ministers  and  pastors  she 
esteemed  very  highly  in  love  for  their 
work's  sake;  and  it  was  her  delight 
to  receive  them  into  her  house.  "I 
hare  a  very  distinct  remembrance/'  says 
the  Kcv.  F.  Barber,  "  of  many  acts  of 
hicdncss  snd  sympathy  on  her  part  to- 
varda  me;  and  1  am  sure  that  sU  the 
aiaisten  of  onr  body  who  knew  her  will 
mma  a  goiial  reeoUieetion  of  her  wsrm- 
Wailcd,  though  nnassoniing,  Christlsnity ." 

80  dia  pursued  the  eren  tenor  of  her  wsy, 


striving  the  while  to  invigorate  and  main- 
tain the  soul's  inner  life.  In  her  daily 
record  of  events  there  frequently  occur 
such  expressions  as  these : — "  May  I  have 
health  of  soul  I  "  "  I  am  endeavouring  to 
look  to  Christ,  so  as  to  realize  film  as 
my  Saviour."  The  last  entry  is,  "  I  have 
many  mercies :  O,  for  a  believing,  loving 
heart !  "  For  some  time  before  her  depar- 
ture hence,  she  seemed  able  to  lay  hold  of 
God's  promises,  and  to  rest  in  them.  Her 
trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  though  still  some- 
what weak,  was  less  fitful  than  formeriy ; 
and  she  was,  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  gently  prepared  for  her  change. 
How  this  approached,  and  at  length  t<Mk 
place,  will  be  best  described  in  the  words 
of  one  of  her  daughters. 

"  About  the  end  of  March  last,  she  took 
a  cold,  of  which  she  could  not  rid  herself. 
She  did  not  consider  it  serious,  hut  expected, 
with  care,  soon  to  lose  it.  Becoming  no 
better,  she  at  length  took  to  her  room, 
hoping  thus  sooner  to  be  restored  to  her 
usual  state  of  health.  It  answered  the  de- 
sired end ;  and  on  Sunday,  April  19th,  she 
left  her  room,  and  joined  the  family.  Next 
day,  tike  was  as  wdl  as  usual,  and  engaged 
in  her  ordinary  duties ;  but  at  night  she 
complained  of  great  chilliness;  and  all 
efforts  to  remove  it  proved  unavailing. 
On  the  following  Friday,  the  medical  man, 
who  was  called  in,  feared  the  worst ;  but 
my  dear  mother  had  not  the  slightest 
apprehension  that  her  sicknesa  was  unto 
death.  )^hen  informed  of  it,  her  whole 
attention  was  given  to  seeking  for  a  con- 
scious manifestation  of  the  presence  of 
her  Saviour.  The  enemy  of  souls  would 
not  leave  her  in  her  last  hours ;  but  per- 
plexed her  still  at  times.  About  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  my  father  said 
to  her,  'Is  Jesus  with  you?'  She 
answered,  '  Yes.'  Seeing  us  standing 
around  weeping,  she  said,  '.You  must 
meet  me  again.  Promise  me.'  After  a 
while  she  said,  'Always  pray.'  Shortly 
after,  the  Rev.  John  Brash  talked  and 
prayed  with  her ;  and  afterwards  admin- 
istoed  the  Lord's  Supper.  She  gained 
great  comfort  from  this,  and  continued  for 
some  time  in  pra3er.  After  an  interval,  I 
read  a  hymn  to  her,  which  seemed  greatly 
to  cheer  her.  She  repeated  part  of  it,^ 
*  Look  from  thjself  to  Htan  : 
What  though  the  eye  of  lalth  be  dim  ? 
He  looks  OB  thee.' 

There  she  rested,  'i'hcre  was  no  more 
doubt  and  fear ;  but  a  calm,  sure  trust  in 
Jesus.  Three  times  she  said  to  my  father, 
'All  ie  well.'  About  one  o'clock,  I 
asked  if  she  wonld  like  me  to  pray  with 
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her.  She  joined  with  me;  and  when  I 
had  Rniflhed,  she  said,  'Precions  Jesosl 
My  Sarioor  I '  These  were  her  last  words, 
with  the  exception  of  a  scsrcely  articn- 
lated,  'Yes/  in  answer  to  onr  inqniries, 
'  Jesus  is  with  you  P  '  AJlis  peaee  ? '  and 
the  like.  At  three  o^cIock  in  the  aflemoon 
of  April  21th,  1868,  she  quietly  passed  to 
her  eternal  rest."  J.  H. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  a  yeteran,  and  much 
beloTed  servant  of  Christ,  departed  this 
life  at  his  residence  at  Trustfaorpe,  in  the 
Alford  Circuit,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1868. 
like  his  intimate  friend  and  coadjator  in 
Christian  work  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, B.  Ahhott,  Esq., — ^who  only  pre- 
ceded him  to  a  higher  life  by  a  few 
months,—  he  ceased  "  at  once  to  work  and 
live." 

Some  hours  of  his  last  Sabbath  on  earth 
were  spent  in  meditation  upon  the  words 
in  Matthew:  "Therefore  be  ye  also 
ready ;  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  thiuk  not 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh  ;  **  designed  as  the 
text  of  ^  funeral  sermon  which  he  had  en- 
gsged  to  preach  in  the  evening  of  the  day. 
As  the  hour  drew  near,  increasing  pain 
obliged  him  reluctantly  to  decline  the 
service;  and,  early  on  the  following 
Wednesday  morning,  he  breathed  out  his 
soul  in  peace. 

Our  lameDted  brother  was  bom  at  Trus- 
thorpe,  within  a  few  paces  of  his  late  resi- 
dence, on  the  18th  of  September,  1797; 
and,  during  more  than  seventy  years,  he 
dwelt  "  amoDg  his  own  people,"  honoured, 
trusted,  and  beloved  to  the  end.  When  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  began  to  attend 
Methodist  preaching,  and  soon  became  a 
regular  and  attentive  hearer.  Not  long 
afterwards,  Trusthorpe  and  the  neighbour- 
ing villoges  were  visited  with  a  gracious 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  Jo- 
seph Hill  was  one  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  young  men  and  others,  who,  under 
the  preaching  of  the  Word,  were  effectu- 
ally convinced  of  sin,  and  led  to  seek 
m  penitence  and  faith  the  knowledge  of 
salvation.  He  obtained,  as  he  was  ever 
ready  to  testify  in  the  lovefeast  or  sociid 
circle,  a  clear  and  satisfactory  sense  of 
Divine  forgiveness  and  adopting  grace; 
and  from  henceforth  walked  uninterrup- 
tedly before  God  in  newness  of  life. 

From  the  first  his  religious  course  was 
marked  by  stability  in  the  truth,  and 
calmly  persistent  zeal  for  the  prosperity 
of  God's  work.  He  accepted,  with  many 
fears,  the  office  of  class-leader;  and  to  the 
end  of  life  proved  himself  the  faithful,  en- 
lightened, and  sympathizing  counsellor  and 
guide  of  alarge  and  prosperous  class.    To 


his  efficiency  in  this  service  he  made  ail 
his  reading  and  observation,  and  especially 
the  study  of  God*s  Word,  directly  contri- 
bute. And  his  profiting  w^as  manifest;  in 
him  the  prayer  was  largely  fulfilled, — 

'*  Fttmlflh'd  out  of  Thy  treastuy, 
O  may  I  alwayi  raadj  stand 
To  belp  the  soals  redeem'd  by  Tbee, 
In  what  their  varioas  states  demuid.** 

A  few  years  after  his  conversion,  he 
yielded  to  a  conviction  which  he  had  long 
felt,  but  under  a  depreciatory  sense  of  his 
own  abilities  had  sought  to  repress,  and 
began  publicly  to  call  sinners  to  repent- 
ance. Half  a  century  aince  there  were 
but  few  Local  preachers  in  the  District ; 
and  the  work  was  such,  that  none  but'men 
of  "iron  mould,"  of  ardent  zeal,  and 
Christian  heroism,  were  likely  to  find  a 
charm  in  it.  Throughout  the  whole  sea- 
board of  Lincolnshire,  still  known  as  the 
"Marsh,"  there  was  scarcely  a  mile  of 
road  over  which  a  vehicle  could  pass 
during  a  great  psrt  of  the  year ;  and  for 
the  local  evangdist,  painfully  picking  his 
way  to  distant  and  scattered  hamlets, 
through  pelting  storm  or  wintry  dark- 
ness, there  often  were  "perils  of  the 
wilderness  "  and  **  perils  by  waters."  Mr. 
Joseph  Hill  entered  upon  this  work  with 
his  usual  steadfastness  of  purpose,  and  for 
more  than  forty-five  yeara  laboured  with 
cheerful  zeal  and  increasing  usefulness. 
He  lived  to  find  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
large  and  influential  band  of  fellow- 
labourers,  and  to  see  the  "  Marsh  "  around 
him  changed,  not  less  in  its  moral  than  in 
its  physi^  aspects;  the  "miry  places, 
and  the  marshes  thereof,  healed/'  and  the 
wilderness  smiling  with  life  and  gladness. 
In  the  consecration  of  his  time  to  this  and 
other  godly  duties,  in  his  thorough  con- 
scientiousness, and  unvarying  punctuality, 
he  long  stood  out  as  an  exemplar  to  his 
brethren.  Severe  and  tiying  as  are  the 
winter  storms  in  this  region,  bad  weather 
was  scarcely  ever  known  to  prevent  him 
from  fuiniling  his  appointments  on  the 
plan ;  so  that  his  name  as  the  preacher  for 
the  day  came  to  be  regarded  by  all  as  a 
guarantee  that  faith  would  be  kept  with 
the  congregation.  He  was  honoured  also 
as  the  chief  instrument  in  raising  up  and 
sustairiing  a  Sabbath-school  at  Tm* 
thorpe,  which  has  been  for  many  years  a 
flourishing  institution,  and  the  means  of 
incalculable  good.  He  filled  by  tunis 
every  Circuit  oflice  open  to  a  layman,  re- 
tiring from  his  fourth  term  of  service  in 
the  Circuit  stewardship  <mlyat  Christoaf, 
1867. 
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Mr.  TSa  WM  a  cKeerful  Chriitwn :  his 
prEScoee  bnraght  sansBine  and  waimtli 
with  H.  lie  believed  with  Solomon  that 
"  God  giTeth  to  a  man  that  is  good  in  His 
■^ht  viedom,  ani  hnowledg3,  and  joj ;  " 
tad  thai  there  ia  nothing  b^ter  than  that 
a  "  nan  rtjoioe,  and  do  good  in  his  life." 
With  him  sober  gladness  was  the  nnifonn 
opFession  and  eiidence  of  peace  of  eon- 
scKoec,  joy  in  the  H0I7  Ghost,  increase  of 
fence,  and  the  sasnrance  of  hope.  He 
was  an  nnaffectedly  hnmble  Christian: 
frtnk,  nnsasmiiing,  and  confiding:  was 
MTcr  known  to  make  an  enemy,  and  was 
the  f^tti^wntm  friend  and  neigkhaur  of  all. 
He  was  a  thoroughly  loyal  and  attached 
aerfaot  of  the  ruigions  community  of  his 
Mriy  choice.  In  days  of  strife  and  divi- 
sion, as  ia  later  times  of  peace  and  pro- 
graa,  he  nerer  doubted,  or  faltered,  or 
wearied ;  bat  with  a  beautiful  consistency, 
held  hj  his  principles  and  by  his  work  to 
the  end.  In  him  the  words  of  Job  had  a 
jist  illustra^n :  "  The  righteous  also  shall 
hoU  on  his  way,  and  he  that  hath  dean 
hands  shall  be  stjongcr  and  stronger; " 
sad  to  him,  also,  was  fulfilled  that  saying, 
**Th6  woi^  of  righteousness  shall  ht 
peace;  and  the  effect  of  righteousneas 
fBietaess  and  aaaorance  for  ever."  For  a 
kng  period  Mr.  Bill  enjoyed  rigorous 
health ;  but,  between  seven  and  eight  years 
ago,  he  had  a  aevere  attack  of  disease, 
whkh  broDght  him  to  the  verge  of  the 
praTe ;  mich  prayer  was  offered  to  God  for 
his  liia ;  and  his  reeovery  he  regarded  as  a 
dirert  and  marked  answer  to  prayer. 

His  end  was  befitting  his  life :  suffering 
■nek,  bat  not  anticipating,  at  the 
■nmsat,  a  fistal  issue,  he  remarked, 
"What  a  bauble  this  world  is  I  I  am 
1^  that  I  bore  the  yoke  in  my  ycuth, 
and  hafe  continued  to  bear  it : 

*  I  fhe  dilcf  of  rinoen  am. 
But  Jcsos  ^Oed  for  me."* 

He  soon  after  pasaed  away  to  his  reward. 
L.  P. 

EuEAitTH  Bedtobd  died  on  June 
SOth,  1858,  at  Selby.  She  was  bom  August 
14th,  1840,  and  received  from  her  parents 
a  religious  training.  From  her  infancy 
sbe  attended  the  Wesleyan  day  and  Sun- 
dsj  schools,  and  when  she  became  a 
ta^cr    ia  the  Sunday-school,    took   a 


great  interest  in  her  work,  but  as  yet  did 
not  experience  true  religion.  Removing 
to  Snaith,  she  joined  the  Sabbath-school 
there,  regularly  attended  the  Weeleyan 
ministry,  and  shortly  afterwsrds  songht 
and  found  peace  through  beliering.  From 
this  time  she  was  a  happy  Christian. 
She  at  once  joined  the  Church,  and 
always  prized  membership  with  it.  When- 
ever she  removed  to  a  new  situation,  she 
was  careful  to  take  with  her  a  note  of 
removal,  and  at  once  unite  with  the 
Society.  Would  that  all  MethodisU  fol- 
lowed her  example  in  this  respect.  Her  last 
illness  was  long  continued  and  very  severe. 
For  eighteen  months  she  was  confined  to 
the  house,  and  for  four  months  to  her 
room,  from  a  spinal  complaint,  which 
gave  her  intense  pain.  But  although  dis- 
appointed as  to  her  prospects  in  life,  and 
sufferiog  much,  she  was  always  re- 
signed, saying,  "  It  is  all  for  the  best." 
The  Bible  was  her  constant  companion; 
and  she  delighted  in  the  singing  of  our 
hymns.  Her  last  Sabbath  on  earth  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  with 
her.  It  was  a  day  of  severe  trial;  but 
her  mind  was  wonderfully  sustained. 
Again  and  again  she  cried  out,  "0,  for 
more  grace  to  suffer  patiently  to  the  end  I  " 
Then,  suitable  promises  coming  to  ber 
support,  she  said,  "But  Thou  wilt  be 
with  me ;  Thou  wilt  deliver  me  I  O,  the 
dross  1  hut  Thou  art  purifying  me."  After 
a  little,  '*I  shall  have  *an  abundant 
entrance  administered  *  to  me : 

*  Jem,  Lover  of  my  sool. 
Let  me  to  Tbj  bosom  fly, 

While  the  nearer  irat«n  roll. 
While  the  tempest  sUU  U  high.'  ** 

At  the  time  of  this  agony,  the  congre- 
gation was  about  to  assemble  in  the 
chapel,  and  she  desired  a  note  to  be  sent 
to  the  minister,  asking  tbe  prayers  of 
God's  people  for  relief  from  pain.  Prayer 
was  heard,  and  her  suffering  was  imme- 
diately alleriated.  She  then  ssid,  "O, 
does  it  not  require  a  Isrge  amount  of 
faith  to  believe  that  it  is  all  for  my  good  P 
Yet  it  is ;  it  is  all  necessary  for  me.  Not 
one  pain  more  shall  my  Heavenly  Father 
aend  than  is  really  necesssry.  He  is  too 
wise  to  err,  and  too  good  to  be  unkind.'* 
She  soon  after  fell  asleep. 

W.  M. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 


Jn.T  U\h,  ISOB*— At  AMfty,  fa  the  Rich- 
Mad  Cifcidt,  Teiliililre,  Mn.  Hannah  Dartas, 
acadrizty-BlBe.  fibs  had  been  a  member  of  the 


Wesleyan- Vetbo^st  Society  upwards  of  forty 
yean,  and  was  an  hmnble  and  conaitteBt  fol- 
lower of  the  Lord  Jesos.  She  dkd,  as  she  had 
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Ions  lived,  tnutlng  in  the  Atonement  as  theonly 
ground  of  her  scceptanoe  with  God.  Her  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  "  rise  up  and  call  her 
T.  H.  H. 


Anguat  Slst— At  PaulUm,  in  the  Midioitaer- 
Norton  Circuit,  William  Heal.  His  parenta 
were  eonsistent  members  of  the  Weeleyan- 
Methodist  Society,  and  brought  him  up  **  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  was  converted,  and  al- 
though thirty  or  forty  colliers  not  unfrequently 
derided  and  hooted  him  on  his  way  to  the  class- 
meethig,  yet  with  hnmility  and  godly  sincerity 
be  endured  the  cross.  The  Bible  became  his 
constant  companion,  and  communion  with  God 
his  deligbt.  He  was  accustomed  to  go  from  the 
doset  to  the  mine,  where  hif  first  business  was 
to  pray,  and  from  the  mine  to  the  closet  When 
practicable,  he  gathered  his  children  around  the 
family-altar  three  times  a  day,  and  with  equal 
diligence  attended  the  public  means  of  grace. 
The  duties  of  a  class-leader  he  discharged  with 
fidelity  and  affection  until  he  attained  his  eigh- 
tieth year.  '*  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme,"  be 
sufiTerod  much,  but  was  resigned.  Shortly  before 
his  decease  he  was  twice  bereaved.  First,  his 
devoted  wife,  ripe  for  the  gamer,  was  gathered 
home :  and  a  few  months  later,  his  son  Moses, 
a  claiis- leader,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
was  snatched  away  in  the  bloom  of  life.  Yet  he 
munnured  not  When  tempted,  he  ezdaimed, 
**  Jesus  Christ  is  a  sure  foundation."  To  several 
▼biters  who  spoke  of  liis  approacbtng  departure, 
he  said,  "  I  am  going  home  to  be  with  Jesns." 
He  died  in  great  peace,  in  his  eighty-first  year, 
havhig  been  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Society  threescore  years. 

R.  H. 

September  1st— At  LtOi,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Anderson,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  An- 
derson, in  her  eighty- sixth  year.  She  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Wesleyan*  Methodist  Society 
fur  seventy  years.  In  early  life  she  gave  her 
heart  to  God,  and  had  to  bear  persecution. 
Many  3'ears  after  she  became  a  minister's  wife, 
and  was  exemplary  In  attention  te  household 
duties.  During  her  widowhood  she  often  had  a 
elass  committed  to  her  care,  and  her  counsels 
are  still  remembered  by  many.  Until  age  pre- 
vented, she  was  a  frequent  and  kind  visiter  of 
the  poor  and  the  sick.  The  Bible  was  her  valued 
companion,  and  especially  so  as  infirmities 
increased.  On  her  last  earthly  Sabbath  she 
expressed  a  wish  to  depart,  saying,  * '  I  long  to  go." 
She  was  spared  much  pain,  and  gently  passed 
away,  to  be  *'  for  ever  with  the  Lord." 

J.  A. 

September  84th.— At  Almondlntrif,  In  the 
Hnddersfield  (Queen-street)  Circuit,  Mr.  Robert 
Siddle,  aged  sixty  years.  His  mind  was  pre- 
pared for  the  saving  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  the  Influence  of  godly  parenU,  who 
were  converted  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
devoted  Rev.  David  Stoner,  and  were  consistent 


members  of  the  Methodist  Society;  and  by  the 
instruction  he  received  in  the  Sabbath-scbooL 
In  early  manhood  he  Became  the  sotject  of 
powerful  conviction  of  sin,  sought  the  aid  of  the 
people  of  God,  and  in  a  prayer-meeting  was 
enabled  to  "Joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jeeus 
Christ,  by  whom"  he  "received  the  Atone- 
ment" From  this  period  he  continued  a  steady 
and  worthy  member  of  the  Wealeyan-Melhodist 
Society,  evincing  an  uodevlatiog  obedience  to 
its  rules,  and  an  unswerving  attachment  to  its 
interests.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  understand- 
ing, of  devout  spirit  and  liabits,  of  unbending 
rectitude,  of  modest  and  unassuming  disposition, 
and  of  fervent,  though  sober.  Christian  seal 
He  revered  the  Sabbath,  loved  and  studied  the 
Word  of  God,  and  delighted  In  attending  aU  tbe 
ordinances  of  religion.  He  took  an  acceptable 
and  useful  part  in  the  class-meeting,  the  lov^ 
feast,  and  the  prayer-meeting.  For  a  time,  as 
class-leader  and  Society-steward,  he  rendered 
faitiiful  services,  and  In  seasons  of  strife  and 
agitation  he  was  "  steadlkst  and  unmovable." 
His  last  illness  was  severe ;  but  he  endured  his 
s&fferinga  with  unruffled  patience ;  and  through- 
oat  manifested  strong  faith  in  his  Saviour,  a 
deep  though  chastened  Joy,  and  a  Ibll  submisdon 
to  the  will  of  God.  Be  was  held  in  great  and 
universal  esteem  in  the  place  where  his  entire 
life  was  passed.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
behold  the  upright :  for  the  end  of  that  man  Is 
J.  G.  C. 


OefoberSth.— At  her  residence,  f  Mm,  near 
Portadown,  Mra.  Jane  Irwhi,  relict  of  the  late 
Wilson  Irwin,  Ksq.  Her  parents  were  PreAy- 
terians,  and  with  that  Chwch  she  continued  in 
communion  for  some  years;  but  without  tbe 
enjoyment  of  vital  religion.  Shortly  after  ber 
marriage  she  was  led  to  seek  earnestly  for  *'  a 
sense  of  sins  forgiven  ;"  and  was  soon  made 
happy  by  a  eonseiousncss  that  the  love  of  God 
was  sbcd  abroad  In  her  heart  by  tbe  Holy  Ghost 
given  unto  her.  From  the  time  of  her  conver- 
sion to  that  of  her  death  she  walked  in  "  the 
fear  of  the  Lord"  and  in  **  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  She  was  remarkable  for  consist- 
ency ;  and  her  life,  temper,  and  eonversatkni 
adorned  the  religion  she  professed.  One  of  (be 
most  unobtnuive  and  modest  of  Christians,  she 
obeyed  our  Lord's  commend,  "  htt  not  thy  left 
hand  linow  wbat  thy  rght  hand  doeth."  Her 
regard  for  Mcthodirm  was  proved  by  a  eoostsnt 
and  liberal  aupport  of  it  For  some  nontfas 
berore  ber  death,  her  mental  liacultiea  greatly 
fUled,  so  that  sonetfanes  (he  scarcely  knew  tbe 
members  of  her  own  family ;  but  even  then  the 
name  of  Jesus  vras  welcome  to  her  ears ;  and,  If 
asked  about  her  hope  of  heaven,  she  could 
testify  that  she  was  irusthig  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  She  departed  in  great  peace.  On  the 
Sabbath  succeeding  herdeath,afuneraI-seni!on 
was  preached  to  a  laage  congrcgaUon,  ta)  the 
Ballfnacore  W^esleyan  chapel,  by  an  old  and 
valued  friend  of  the  famUy,  the  veneiabie  John 
Armstrong.  W.  N. 


LORDOV  :   PEINTXI)  BT  WILLUJf   mcUOLF,  <•,  HOXTOF  tqVARl. 
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MEMOIK  OF  MR.  RICHARD  HULME, 

OF  ^£8T-BR0MWICH  : 
Bi'  His  SON,  TUB  REV.  THOMAS  UULME. 

**A  GOOD  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and  lovii  g 
favuur  rather  than  ailyer  and  gold."  If  these  words  of  inspiration 
be  understood  to  mean  that  an  unsullied  reputation,  and  the  love 
and  esteem  of  wise  and  good  men,  are  of  greater  value  than  all 
mere  earthly  treasures,  it  may  safely  he  affirmed,  that  few  among  the 
worthies  of  Methodism  in  modern  times  have  been  more  abundantly 
enriched  than  the  subject  of  this  Memoir ;  whose  happy  and  useful 
career  a  filial  hand  now  aims  to  sketch,  in  the  belief  that  the  por- 
trayal of  exemplary  Christians  is  one  great  means  of  replenishmg 
oar  ranks  with  men  of  like  stamp.  ''  A  good  man  Icaveth  an  inherit- 
ance to  his  children's  children." 

BicUABo  HuLUE,  a  name  familiar  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of 
South-Staffordshire  for  nearly  half  a  century,  was  born  at  Wednes- 
Iraiy,  Janoary  14th,  1796.  His  parents  were  poor,  ignorant,  and 
irreligious ;  and  the  best  mterests  of  their  family  were,  in  conse- 
quence, neglected.  All  the  education  which  Richard  obtained,  while 
young,  he  recciTed  at  a  Sabbath-school  in  copnexion  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  At  the  early  age  of  seven  years  he  was  put  to  an 
empkyment,  that  he  might  e^n  his  living ;  and  he  soon  became  too 
much  like  his  associates,  who  were  addicted  to  folly  and  vice.  On 
the  Sabbath  he  was  accustomed  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Cbiurch, 
where,  as  he  often  siud,  he  was  religiously  impressed  for  a  while ;  but 
his  "goodness**  was  ''as  the  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew 
that  passeth  away." 

When  about  fourteen  years  old,  an  accident  happened  to  his  father 
which  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  for  some  time  imperilled  his  life. 
In  this  affliction  the  Methodists  showed  him  great  kindness,  paying 
him  frequent  visits.  By  God's  blessmg,  the  instruction  given  to  the 
»uSerer,  and  the  prayers  offered  on  his  behalf,  were  not  only  of  benefit 
to  him,  but  were  also  instrumental  of  good  to  the  boy  Richard,  who 
soon  became  deeply  awakened,  mourned  over  his  sinfulness,  and 
nWved  at  once  to  serve  the  Lord.  For  several  weeks  his  porrow 
was  to  intense  that  he  could  bcarcely  eat  or  sleep ;  but,  happily,  he 
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was  at  this  crisis  condacted  by  a  friend  to  a  Methodist  class-meeting. 
There  he  was  greatly  wrought  upon  by  the  kind  manner  in  which  the 
leader  spoke  to  him,  and  was  mach  instructed  by  what  he  heard  from 
the  members ;  and  he  continued  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege, 
imtil,  at  length,  he  saw  clearly  the  way  of  salvation,  obtained  peace 
through  believing,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.      This  Divine 
change  was  effected  about  the  close  of  the  year  1810.    At  this  time, 
his  father  being  still  afflicted,  Richard  and  his  mother  were  the  sole 
support  of  the  family ;  and  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  labour  hard, 
and  to  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness.     Though  diligent  in  busmess,  the 
youth  found  time  to  attend  various  religious  services  during  the  week, 
and  was  especially  zealous  in  cottage  prayer-meetings,  and  the  Uke. 
At  these  he  was  accustomed  to  engage  in  prayer  publicly ;  and 
on  a  memorable  occasion,  his  mother,  being  in  search  of  him,  OTer- 
heard  him  praying,  to  her  great  surprise,  and  thenceforth  was  oon« 
vinced  of  the  sincerity  of  his  profession.     For  a  season  he  ran  well ; 
but,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  was  seriously  hindered  and  turned  aside, 
which  he  deeply  lamented  to  the  end  of  his  days.     Through  the 
taunts  and  persecutions  of  a  young  man  with  whom  he  worked,  he 
was  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  became  involved  in  a  quarrel ;  the 
result  of  which  was  that  he  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit,  lost  his  peace, 
neglected  his  class,  and  for  a  few  years  stood  aloof  from  the  Society. 
During  that  period  he  often  suffered  great  distress  of  mind ;  but  he 
continued  to  attend  the  ordinances  of  public  worship ;  and,  as  one  of 
the  choir,  felt  an  interest  in  aiding  the  devotions  of  God's  people. 

His  marriage  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  1818 ;  and  at  once,  ia 
the  first  or  second  week  afber  this  union,  he  sought  re-admission  to 
the  Society,  resolving  not  to  rest  imtil  he  experienced  a  renewal  of 
God*8  favour ;  at  the  same  time  engaging  his  wife,  happily,  to  a  umi- 
lar  course.  The  renewal  of  his  peace  with  God,  which  soon  followed, 
was  most  clear  and  decisive,  and  was  accompanied  with  such  extra* 
ordinary  emotions  that  he  literally  leaped  for  joy.  From  that 
moment  his  soul  was  fired  with  Christian  zeal ;  and  to  the  end  of  his 
days  he  remained  '*  steadfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord."  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  from  this  tiirc 
he  strove  assiduously  to  repair  the  defects  of  his  earlier  years  by 
going  to  an  evening-school  for  secular  instruction ;  a  practice  which 
he  continued  with  great  advantage,  even  afber  the  cares  of  a  family 
began  to  come  upon  him. 

In  the  year  1820,  Mr.  Hulmo  removed  to  West-Bromwich,  but 
continued  to  meet  in  class  at  Wednesbury, — a  distance  of  some  three 
miles, — walking  to  and  fro  on  Sabbath  mornings  with  commendable 
regularity,  and  attending  cottage- services  in  the  evening  in  bis  own 
neighbourhood.  At  length  he  joined  the  Society  at  West-Brom- 
wich; and  liis  place  of  residence  being  at  some  distance  from  any 
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WesIejaii-M<:tfaodist  cbapel,  he  established  an  early  Sabbath-morniDg 
prajer-meeting  in  his  own  house.  This  was  a  means  of  blessing  to 
many;  and  was  soon  followed  by  occasional  public  services  on 
we^-erenings,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  Society  class.  Soon  his 
character  was  established  in  the  neighbonrhoud  as  a  zealoos,  ^Appjy 
and  couastent  Methodist ;  and  it  was  a  subject  of  frequent  remark 
that,  when  in  his  employment,  he  was  "  always  singing  Methodist 
hymns ; "  a  circumstance  which  showed  his  habitual  cheerfulness,  and 
which  also  faTourably  impressed  observers.  Even  at  this  early  period 
his  upright  deportment  secured  esteem  among  all  classes ;  whilst  his 
dQigent  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty  gained  for  him  a  responsible 
position  in  a  large  manufactory.  This  he  filled  with  great  credit  to 
himself,  and  with  the  ever-growing  confidence  of  his  employers,  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  How  highly  his  services  were  valued  through- 
out that  period  was  often  testified,  and  in  many  ways,  by  more 
than  one  generation  of  his  earthly  masters ;  but  their  appreciation 
vu  especially  seen  in  the  vbits  paid  to  him,  and  the  sympathy  mani- 
fested, during  his  last  illness ;  in  the  respect  which  they  showed  to 
hU  mortal  remains  on  the  day  of  his  burial ;  and  in  the  letters  of 
condolence,  and  other  tangible  tokens,  which  his  widow  received 
to  the  day  of  her  death,  **  in  acknowledgment  of  his  long  and  con- 
scientious labours." 

The  late  Kev.  John  Denton  was  minister  of  the  West-Bromwich 
Circuit  at  the  time  Mr.  Hulme  went  to  reside  there;  and  he  it  was 
who  first  led  him  to  engage  in  some  of  those  spheres  of  Christian 
toil  which  he  filled  with  so  much  energy  and  success  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  departments  of 
lahour  in  which  he  was  successively  employed.  There  are,  indeed, 
Arw  offices  in  Methodism,  to  which  laymen  are  eligible,  which  were 
Dot  at  some  time  or  other  filled  by  him  with  great  efficiency.  It 
was,  however,  in  the  office  of  class-leader,  intrusted  to  him  by 
Mr.  Denton  in  1820,  and  retained  to  the  close  of  his  life,  that  he 
especially  excelled.  Feeling  his  lack  of  qualification,  he  hesitated  to 
accept  the  "  class-paper, "  when  first  offered  to  him ;  but  the  minister 
pernsted  in  leaving  it,  saying  that  ''  he  must  do  the  best  he  could." 
With  fear  and  trembling  he  at  length  entered  upon  this  work,  and 
eternity  only  will  disclose  the  full  amount  of  good  which  has 
resolted  from  his  indefatigable  toils  in  this  important  branch  of 
service  to  Christ  and  His  Church.  In  the  space  of  some  forty-four 
rears,  eeveral  hundreds  of  names  were  registered  in  his  classes,  repre- 
'eDting  persons  over  whom  he  watched,  with  godly  fear,  as  one 
'^  that  must  give  account.'*  Some  of  these  he  has  now  joined  in  the 
realms  of  bliss ;  a  considerable  number  have  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
Ministry,  and  are  doing  honourable  service  as  Christ's  ambassadors ; 
whilst  in  other  departments  of  the  Church  there  are  many  zealous 
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and  wiiliDg  labourers  who  revere  his  memory,  and  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  interest  and  profit  they  received  from  his  fatherly  counsels 
week  by  week.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  and  for  many  years  previ* 
cusy  Mr.  Hulme  had  four  large  classes  under  his  care,  numbering 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  members ;  and  these  he  met  with 
the  utmost  regularity.  At  different  periods,  classes  which  he  had 
raised  were  handed  over  to  the  guidance  of  other  leaders,  with  the  view 
of  affording  him  some  relief  from  his  pressing  duties ;  but  soon  the 
members  so  increased  that  his  former  number  had  to  be  resumed. 
Without  question,  it  is  undesirable,  as  a  general  rule,  to  intrust 
so  large  a  number  to  the  care  of  one  leader;  but  in  the  case  of 
my  honoured  father  it  appeared  impossible  to  do  otherwise.  Such 
was  his  habit  of  looking  out  for  persons  whom  he  thought  suitable  for 
membership,  and  of  diligent  watchfulness  over  them,  after  they  had 
joined  his  classes,  and  so  great  was  the  interest  and  profit  which 
usually  attended  the  weekly  meetings,  that  a  large  portion  of  those 
who  were  added  to  the  church  were  generally  found  under  his  oversight. 

An  estimable  minister,  who  was  formerly  one  of  his  class- 
members,  writes  thus : — ''  I  shall  never  forget  Mr.  Hulme's  zeal  and 
activity,  or  his  diligence  and  admirable  tact,  in  shepherding  those  in- 
trusted to  his  care,  and  in  endeavouring  to  win  back  and  restore  those 
who  had  wandered  from  the  fold  of  Christ.  Would  to  God  that  we 
had  more  class-leaders  like  him  1  *'  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  the  Eev.  J.  Binns,  who  laboured  in  West-Bromwich  for  three  years, 
supplies  a  good  illustration  of  my  father's  common  practice : — **  How 
often,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  have  I  observed  that  he  dis- 
appeared from  his  pew  in  the  gallery  during  the  singing  of  the  last 
hymn!  He  has  then  appeared  below,  casting  a  glance  over  the  free- 
sittings  and  other  parts  of  the  congregation,  to  see  if  there  were  any 
strangers  present,  that  he  might  have  a  kindly  word  vrith  them,  and 
invite  them  to  the  chapel  again,  or  perhaps  to  the  class.  His  motto 
was,  *yone  shall  come  to  this  ehc^el  twice  without  my  knowing 
something  of  them.*    By  this  and  other  means  his  classes  were  kept 

supplied,  and  increased  in  numbers And  he  was  not  ambitious  to 

swell  his  numbers,  but  to  save  souls,  by  making  people  good  Meth- 
odists and  genuine  Christians." 

No  terms  could  more  appropriately  describe  his  general  proce- 
dure ;  and  Buch  was  his  habit  throughout  his  course,  as  multitudes  can 
testify.  Have  we  not  here  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  ?  Is  not 
this  duty  of  direct  and  personal  invitation  too  much  lost  sight  of?  If 
every  congregation  in  Methodism  were  favoured  with  men  of  like 
mind,  men  of  burning  zeal  and  imtiring  efforts,  who  would  thus  "  seek** 
in  order  "  to  save  those  that  are  lost,"  regardless  of  shame  and  of  their 
own  ease,  should  we  not  be  privileged  again  to  reckon  the  accessions 
to  our  ranks  by  tens  of  thousands  P 
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tfott  irathfiiUj  is  it  said  that  my  father's  cbief  anxiety  was  to 
9ave  the  iouU  of  those  who  were  committed  to  his  charge.     With 
this  end  ever  before  him,  his  weekly  gatherings  were  eminently 
means  of  grace.    His  closet  was  usually  the  last  place  of  resort  before 
lesTiDg  home.    No  perfunctory  discharge   of  duty  satisfied  him. 
LiTely  singing,  earnest  prayer,  brief  and  stirring  counsels,  fresh  and 
Tsried,  prompted  too  by  his  own  experience,  and  often  expressed  with 
affectionate  vehemence  and  with  flowing  tears,  seldom  &iled  to  call 
forth  the  remark,  ^  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here."  Nor  was  the  economy 
of  Methodism  regarded  by  him  as  of  little  importance.    The  privilege 
and  duty  of  supporting  Christ's  Church  were  often  inculcated ;  and 
few  in  his  classes,  even  among  the  poor,  sought  to  be  excused  in  this 
ratpect,  or  fell  below  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wesley's  rule.    The  attendance 
was  nuoked  with  great  regularity,  and  the  absent  were  inquired  for ;  the 
wed[ly  pence  were  received,  and  duly  paid  in  at  the  Leaders'  Meetings ; 
and  even  the  annual  collections  in  the  classes  were  remembered,  and 
prorided  for,  by  a  timely  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  leader,  which 
renderod  the  duty  of  the  miniater  at  the  quarterly  visitation  less 
onerous  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.    Some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  his  labours  in  this  department  maybe  gathered  from  tha  fact,  that, 
after  his  death,  there  were  found  no  fewer  than  fifty-seven  class-books, 
which  were  filled  with  the  names  of  the  members  of  Society  who 
had  been  under  his  care;  the  earliest  bearing  the  date  of  1826,  as, 
previous  to  that  year, ''  class-papers,*'  and  not  ^  books,*'  were  used  for 
pvposea  of  enrolment.    The  perusal  of  these  records  calls  to  remem- 
brance many  who  have  long  since  entered  upon  their  reward,  and  also 
fomishea  materials  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  many  more  who  yet 
survive; — ^materials  which  are  eminently  calculated  to  humble,  to 
instruct,  and  to  stimulate. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  began  to  call  sinners 
to  repentance,  in  the  capacity  of  a  local  preacher.  The  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Circuity  being  in  want  of  a  supply  for  a  certain  country 
appointment,  desired  Mr.  Hulme  to  go  to  the  place  and  give  an 
exhortation.  With  much  diffidence  he  went,  and  during  his  address 
a  female  was  so  impressed  that  she  cried  aloud  to  Ood  for  mercy.  At 
the  time  he  iSelt  encouraged,  believing  that  his  efibrt  in  this  direction 
was  blessed  of  God ;  but  in  returning  home  he  was  tempted  to  think 
that  the  woman  was  only  terrified  as  the  result  of  his  speaking  so 
loudly  as  he  did ;  and  he  resolved  that  no  one  should  induce  him  to 
make  another  attempt  of  the  kind.  But,  by  desire  of  the  Mends  at  the 
place,  the  minister  soon  asked  him  to  visit  it  again  for  a  similar  pur- 
poae.  The  note  from  Mr.  Denton,  conveying  this  request,  is  still 
prenvfed,  and  reads  as  follows: — "Have  the  goodness  to  go  to 
^Vhiieheath^Gate,  and  preach  or  hold  a  meeting  to-night.  Now  I 
denre  you  will  raise  no  objection ;  but  as  I  wish  it,  and  as  the  people 
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will  readily  receive  you,  go,  in  the  name  of  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's 
hoat,  and  do  all  the  good  you  can.'*  In  ohedience  to  this  exprened 
wish  of  his  Superintendent,  Mr.  Hulme  went,  and  did  according  to  his 
ability.  His  efforts,  it  would  seem,  were  satisfactory,  and  his  name 
was  placed  on  the  next  Flan.  For  some  time  he  demurred  to  accept 
^his  position,  not  believing  himself  qualified  for  it ;  but  the  minister 
wisely  retained  his  name,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  a 
few  appointments  by  way  of  trial.  Among  his  papers  a  Plan  has  besn 
found  for  the  year  1824,  on  which  his  name  appears  opposite  the 
number  six,  the  list  of  preachers  comprising  twelve ;  and  so  long  as 
he  lived  a  like  honourable  place  was  held  by  him. 

Though  he  began  this  work  with  reluctance,  he  soon  manifested 
great  zeal  and  delight  in  it.  His  love  for  souls  led  him  to  preach  not 
only  in  stated  places  of  worship,  and  in  cottages  and  other  buildings, 
but  often  in  the  open  air,  for  which  his  powerful  voice  and  earnest 
manner  specially  qualified  him.  On  one  occasion,  when  preaching  to 
the  navvies  who  were  employed  in  making  the  new  canal  to  Birming- 
ham, some  of  the  ''  baser  sort "  became  enraged,  swore  that  they 
would  throw  him  into  the  canal,  and  made  an  effort  to  seize  him  for 
that  purpose ;  but,  shielded  by  others  who  heard  him  with  interest, 
he  continued  the  service,  fearless  of  harm.  At  another  time,  when 
conducting  an  open-air  service  in  a  degraded  neighbourhood,  a  man 
came  from  a  public-house  near,  pulled  him  from  the  chair  on  which 
he  was  standing,  and  otherwise  maltreated  him ;  but  some  of  his 
audience  stood  up  in  his  defence,  and  his  rude  assailant  would  have 
met  with  serious  injury,  had  not  the  preacher  gone  to  his  re£cae; 
after  which  he  resumed  the  service,  and  finished  his  discourse  in 
peace.  Throughout  his  career,  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  this 
part  of  his  work  were  expressed  in  the  lines  of  a  hymn  which  he  often 
sung: — 

"  ShaU  I,  for  fear  of  feeble  man, 
The  Spirit's  coarse  in  me  restnin  P — 
Or,  nndismay'd  in  deed  and  word. 
Be  a  tme  witness  for  my  Lord  ? 


"The  love  of  Christ  doth  me  constraia 
To  seek  the  wanderiog  souls  of  men ; 
With  cries,  entreaties,  tears,  to  save. 
To  snatch  them  from  the  gaping  grave.** 

For  more  than  forty  years  my  revered  parent  was  in  this  way  ready 
to  serve  his  Master's  cause,  so  far  as  other  duties  in  the  church  would 
admit  of  it.  His  time  for  preparation  for  the  pulpit  was  exceedingly 
limited,  but  he  seldom  went  to  it  unprepared.  Having  chosen  his  text, 
he  arranged  the  plan  of  bis  discourse  in  his  own  mindi  implored  God*s 
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blesang  in  prajer,  and  then  went  forth  with  zeal,  ''preachiDg 
not  binueify  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.*'  His  style  was  plain, 
methodical,  and  impressiye.  Notwithstandmg  many  disadvantages, 
his  flomd  became  well  stored  with  evangelical  troth.  He  was  blessed 
with  a  free  and  ready  utterance ;  his  heart  was  ever  warm  and  affec- 
tbnate.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit,  as  at  other  times,  was  ferrid  and 
impassioned ;  he  spoke  as  one  who  felt  the  truth  and  importance  of 
the  message  he  had  to  deliver ;  and  hence  his  preaching  was  always 
acceptable,  and  often  very  useful.  It  may  also  be  added,  that,  at 
public  meetings  on  behalf  of  the  various  objects  which  were  promoted 
by  the  Circuit,  whether  local  or  Connexional,  he  was  generally 
requested  to  speak;  and  his  addresses  on  such  occasions,  though 
extempore,  were  so  appropriate,  energetic,  and  practical,  that  the 
audience  ever  heard  him  gladly.  He  was  also  gifted  in  prayer  beyond 
many,  and  his  exercises  in  this  respect  were  well  adapted  to  lead  the 
devotions  of  God's  people,  and  were  usually  accompanied  with  much 
power. 

As  a  visiter  of  the  sick  and  dying,  Mr.  Hulme  was  made  a  means 
of  great  blessing  to  not  a  few.  Most  diligent  in  visiting  the  members 
of  his  classes,  he  was  willing  at  any  time  to  render  like  service  to 
others :  and  frequent  were  his  opportunities  of  this  kind.  He  was 
often  sent  for,  even  by  the  most  ungodly,  in  their  last  moments. 
In  such  cases,  regardless  of  fatigue  or  danger,  he  was  prompt,  affec- 
tionate, and  faithful ;  and  doubtless  many  are  "  the  joy  and  crown  of 
hii  rejoicing,"  who  were  thus ''  snatched  as  brands  from  the  burnbg.'* 
Serenl  years  vince,  he  received  a  mcEsage  requestmg  him  to  see,  and 
speak  with,  a  dying  mibi.  Business  engagements  being  very  urgent 
at  the  time,  his  visit  was  necessarily  postponed  for  a  few  hours ;  and* 
on  going  to  the  house,  he  found  to  his  great  sorrow  that  he  was  too 
late,  death  having  just  removed  the  sufferer.  He  often  referred  to 
this  event  as  bemg  a  stimulus  to  the  utmost  promptitude  on  all  such 
occasbns.  His  heart  overflowed  with  compassion  towards  such  as  were 
b  suffering  and  distress.  His  poor  and  aged  mother,  and  also  an 
afflicted  brother,  found  in  him  a  faithful  benefactor,  receiving  for 
many  years  a  stated  aUowance,  weekly,  out  of  his  own  limited  income. 
The  needy  of  Christ's  flock  he  also  considered  to  have  special  claims 
npon  his  sympathy,  attention,  and  help.  By  personal  liberality,  by 
beggbg  from  others,  and  by  admbisterbg  the  church's  bounty,  he 
often  secured  "  the  blessing  of  him  who  was  ready  to  perish,"  and 
*•  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sbg  for  joy."  The  same  feelbg  charac- 
terized him  to  the  last :  for,  only  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  he 
lifted  up  his  hands,  and  said  to  those  around  his  bed,  with  great 
emotion,  **  Go  to  your  eUus ;  mifid  this :  and,  0,  remember  my  poor ; 
remember  my  poor  !  " — meanbg  the  mdigent  members  of  his  classes,  for 
whom  he  had  so  long  felt  the  truest  regard  and  sympathy.    *^  Blessed 
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Circuit.  I  admired  bis  manlj,  open,  siraightforirard  course.  His 
love  to  Jesus  was  a  heavenly  flame ;  fed,  in  answer  to  prayer,  by  con- 
slant  supplies  of  Divine  g^ce ;  and  this  it  was  wbieb  prompted  and 
sustained  him  in  those  herculean  labours  which  it  appeared  almost 
impossible  for  [one]  man  to  perform.  He  might  have  said  more 
appropriately,  I  think,  than  any  man  I  ever  knew, — 

'  With  me  no  xnelanclioly  void. 
No  period  lingers  nnemploy'd. 
Or  nnimproved,  below.* " 

A  similar  testimony  is  borne  by  the  Rev.  John  Boberts  (a),  who 
writes  of  him  thus : — ''  I  had  hoped  to  have  once  more  seen  him,  and 
again  received  his  blessing.  I  think  of  him  only  with  profound 
admiration,  and  with  feelings  of  thankfulness  to  GK>d.  A  life  like  bis, 
so  marked  by  uniform  consistency  and  devotedness  to  Ood,  and  so 
distinguished  by  religious  labour  and  hallowed  toil,  is  one  of  God*8 

great  and  precious  gifts  to  the  Church  and  to  a  sinful  world I 

am  greatly  afifected  when  I  thbk  of  the  heavy  loss  to  Wesley  Chapel. 
The  young  men  there  have  had  furnished  them  a  noble  example  of 
holy  toil ;  and  I  would  sincerely  pray  that  God  would  give  unto 
them  grace  to  emulate  the  same."  His  extraordinary  labours  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord  were  only  equalled  by  the  diligence  which  he  ever 
manifested  in  the  pursuit  of  his  worldly  calling.  To  few  persons 
indeed  may  the  Apostle's  language  be  more  fitly  applied  than  to  him, 
*'  Not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 

On  the  Sabbath  it  was  his  practice  to  rise  early,  as  on  other  days; 
and,  generallyy  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  bed,  he  was  heard  singing,  to 
some  cheerful  tune,  the  well-known  hymn,  ^'  The  Lord  of  Sabbath  let 
us  praise,"  &c. ;  or,  ''  Welcome,  sweet  day  of  rest,*'  Ac.  He  would 
then  devote  some  considerable  time  to  private  religious  duties ;  and  at 
eight  o'clock  would  be  found,  with  unvarying  regularity,  at  his 
Sabbath-morning  class, — ^a  means  of  grace  which,  for  many  years,  he 
prized  almost  beyond  all  others.  Often  has  he  described  his  Sabbath- 
day's  exercises  in  his  familiar  correspondence  with  myself*  The 
following  is  a  specimen,  omitting  names  of  persons : — *^  On  Bmidsy 
last  I  had  a  good  class  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  which  I 
went  to  the  Misses  W— -'s,  and  prayed  with  them ;  visited  Mr. 
S  next  door,  then  Mrs.  A—,  and  Miss  T  ,  and  Mrs.  P— — . 
At  half-past  ten  I  went  to  chapel,  and  heard  a  blessed  sermon  on, 
'  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits  ? '  &c.  Home  to  dinner,  afber 
which  I  read  and  prayed  as  usual.  Then  gathered  in  W— — 's  tra^s 
from  his  district ;  he  did  not  like  to  do  it,  as  it  had  been  so  long 
delayed ;  but  I  did  it.  Went  to  my  afternoon  class  at  three  o'clock, 
—many  present,  and  a  good  time,— and  at  the  close  I  buried  a  child 
in  the  chapel  grave-yard.    I  took  tea  with  some  friends  near  the 
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clupely  andy  after  pn^ing  with  them,  I  went  to  Park-village,  where  I 
preached  in  the  evening.  The  service  over,  I  saw  Mrs.  W.  C—  and 

Mrs.  F ,  with  whom  I  prayed :  afterwards  supped  with  a  friend 

near,  and,  after  conducting  family-worship,  I  proceeded  home.'*  This 
lisi  of  one  day*s  labours,  which  with  him  was  nothing  uncommon,  he 
then  closes  by  saying,  "  Thank  God  for  a  good  day.'*  This  course  of 
holy  employment  he  continued  year  after  year,  with  scarcely  any 
iDierruption  or  abridgment,  until  at  length  the  prayer  which  was 
often  upon  his  lips  was  graciously  answered, — 

"  O  that  withoat  a  Hogeriog  groan 
I  may  the  wdoome  word  rceeiye ; 
Mj  bodj  with  mj  charge  laj  down. 
And  cease  at  once  to  work  and  live  I  ** 

Mr.  Hulme*s  last  illness  was  brie^  but  severe.    When  first  attacked 
with  disease,  and  serious  symptoms  presented  themselves,  it  was  feared 
by  many  that  his  work  was  done,  and  this  he  himself  seemed  at  times 
to  think.     But,  happily,  his  mind  retained  its  accustomed  serenity, 
and  his  soul  was  filled  with  holy  gladness.    At  his  first  consultation 
with  the  physician,  he  said  with  Ids  usual  energy  and  cheerfulness, 
*'  Now,  doctor,  tell  me  the  worst ;  for  I  am  not  afraid  to  hear  it." 
It  was  found  necessary  to  impose  upon  him  perfect  rest  from  his 
ordinary  duties,  and  confinement  to  his  room.     To  submit  to  this 
cost  him  a  struggle ;  but,  without  murmuring,  he  yielded  himself  to 
the  IXvine  will.    He  called  for  his  writing-desk  and  his  class-books, 
that  he  might  make  all  needful  records,  anci  that  he  might  once  more 
make  out  the  list  of  necessitous  members,  so  as  to  secure  them  the 
Qsoal  relief.    He  then  advised  his  family  as  to  their  future  course,  and 
to  others  who  visited  him  he  gave  directions,  both  as  to  secular  and 
Bjnritual  affairs,  with  as  much  composure  as  if  he  were  only  anticipate 
ing  a  temporary  absence.    To  the  last  he  retained  his  wonted  cheer« 
fiibess,  notwithstanding  the  excruciating  pains  from  which  he  suffered 
(ur  some  seven  or  eight  clays ;  and  to  all  who  saw  him  he  expressed 
his  confidence  in  God,  and  his  cheering  hope  of  heaven.    My  own 
arrival  afforded  him  great  pleasure,  although  he  had  previously  been 
reluctant  to  send  for  me,  lest  my  Circuit  duties  should  be  thereby 
mterfered  with.    When  narrating  to  me  the  various  acts  of  kindness 
which  had  been  shown  him  in  his  affliction,  by  his  employers,  by  the 
ministers,  and  by  numerous  Christian  friends,  he  said,  with  deep 
emotion,  tiie  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  ''Never  was  a  poor 
sinner  more  honoured  in  this  world  than  I  am ;"  and,  lifting  up  his 
hand,  he  exclaimed,  ''Not  unto  me,  0  Lord,  not  unto  me,  but  unto 
Thy  name  be  all  the  glory."    On  the  Thursday  before  his  death, 
his  pain  being  somewhat  relieved,  he  spent  most  of  the  night  in 
blessing  and  praising  God.    Some  of  his  expressions  were  as  follows : 
— "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul :  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  His 
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holy  name."  "  '  I  will  blesB  the  Lord  at  all  times-/— yes, 'at  M 
times ;  • — and  *  His  praise  shaU  continually  be  in  my  moatb.'  '*  **  The 
Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us ;  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge."  He  also 
quoted,  with  deep  feeling  and  much  energy,  the  greater  part  of  Hymn 
189,  dwelling  especially  on  the  last  verse: — 

"  *  Pix'd  on  this  ground  will  I  remain. 

Though  mj  heart  fail,  and  flesh  decay ; 
This  anchor  * 

Yes,"  said  he,  "  it  is  an  anchor ;  I  feel  it  holds  me  fast — 

'  This  anchor  shall  my  soul  sustain, 

"When  earth's  foundations  melt  away ; 
Mercy's  full  power  I  then  shall  prove, 
LoTcd  with  an  everlasting  love.'  '* 

Never  can  I  forget  his  tone  of  voice,  his  tears  of  joy,  and  the  feeling 
of  holy  exultation  which  he  manifested  when  repeating  these  lines. 

The  same  happy  frame  of  mind  characterized  him  so  long  aa  con- 
sciousness remained.  He  ofben  requested  some  member  of  his  family 
to  read  to  him  a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture,  appropriately  responding 
to  almost  every  sentence  as  it  was  uttered.  On  the  day  before  his 
death  he  desired  his  younger  son  to  read  to  him  a  chapter.  ^  What 
shall  I  read  p  "  was  the  inquiry.  *^  Eead  the  first  chapter  of  Nahum/* 
he  said.  After  some  hesitancy,  and  another  inquiry  which  was  met 
by  a  similar  reply,  his  request  was  complied  with;  and  when  the 
seventh  verse  was  read,  **  The  Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold  in  the  day 
of  trouble ;  and  He  knoweth  them  that  trust  in  Him,'*  the  dying 
saint  gave  a  significant  nod  of  the  head,  which  conveyed  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  for  the  comfort  this  particular  verse  afforded  him 
that  he  had  desired  the  chapter  should  be  read.  After  his  death  it 
was  found,  by  a  perusal  of  his  papers,  that  he  had  often  preached  (rem 
that  text  in  former  years,  and  hence  his  fanuliarity  with  it. 

The  closing  hours  of  his  life  he  spent  in  testifying  his  unshaken 
confidence  in  God,  and  in  repeating  verses  of  our  hymns.  With 
much  emphasis  he  quoted  that  one, — 

"  Me  for  Thine  own  thou  loy'st  to  take, 
In  time  and  in  eternity : 
Thou  never,  never  wilt  forsake 

A  helpless  worm  that  trusts  in  Thee." 

The  last  two  lines  he  tried  to  sing,  but,  failing  in  the  attempt,  he  said 
to  his  daughter,  *^  I  cannot  get  into  the  right  key ;  but  I  siaU 
soon;  "and  then  he  added, '' After  serving  Him  nearly  fifty  years, 
He  never,  never  will  forsake  me."  His  last  thoughts  were  evidently 
centred  on  the  coming  of  his  Lord;  and,  as  he  dosed  his  eyes  on 
the  present  world,  he  said,  with  feeble  voice,  but  with  ^tinct 
utterance, — 
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"  EI  is  lightniDgs  flash ;  His  thauders  roll : 
How  welcome  to  the  faithful  soal ! " 

repeating  again  and  agiun  the  last  line.  In  thi^  state  of  holj  tri- 
umph he  entered  the  paradise  ofJGod,  September  lOfch,  1864,  in  the 
RTentieth  year  of  hia  age. 

His  mortal  remains  were  interred  in  the  grave-yard  of  Wesley 
Chapel,  Wetst-Bromwich,  on  the  Friday  following  ;  when,  attended  by 
a  laige  concourse  of  people, ''  devout  men  carried  him  to  his  burial, 
and  made  great  lamentation  over  him."  The  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  all  classes  was  shown,  not  only  by  the  great  number  of 
penons  from  the  church  and  congregation  who  sought  permission  to 
follow  hia  remains  to  the  tomb,  and  by  the  hundreds  clad  in  mourn- 
ing who  occupied  the  spacious  chapel,  and  dropped  a  silent  tear,  as 
the  Borial-Servioe  was  read,  and  as  the  solemn  tones  of  the  organ 
pealed  forth  **  the  Dead  March  in  Saul ; "  but  it  was  especially  seen 
in  the  vast  multitude  of  spectators  who  lined  the  streets,  and 
tbionged  the  graveyard,  on  that  memorable  day.  And  it  is  only 
light  to  add,  that,  "  as  a  memorial  of  esteem,  love,  and  veneration 
for  their  departed  friend  and  co-trustee,'*  an  expensive  grave,  and  a 
costly  tombstone,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  were  gratuitously  pro- 
ved by  the  trustees  of  Wesley  Chapel.  On  Sunday,  October  2d, 
the  event  was  improved  by  the  Bev.  John  Hall,  who  preached  an 
admirable  and  appropriate  sermon  from  Bevelation  xiv.  18.  Long 
hefore  the  commencement  of  the  service  the  chapel  was  thronged 
with  an  immense  congr^^tion,  whilst  some  hundreds,  it  is  believed, 
were  unable  to  gain  admittance.  By  request  of  the  friends,  a  similar 
■wioe  was  subsequently  held  in  some  other  chapels  in  the  Circuit ; 
and  in  each  instance  it  was  felt  and  acknowledged,  that  truly  **  a 
prince "  had  "fallen  in  Israel." 

After  my  honoured  father's  decease  many  letters  expressive  of  sympa- 
thy were  addressed  to  his  widow,  by  ministers  and  other  friends,  all 
of  whom  bear  testimony  to  his  exceUent  character  and  his  extensive 
usefobess.  It  will  suffice  to  furnish  brief  extracts  from  two  or 
three  of  these  communications.  "  I  deeply  regret,"  says  the  Bev. 
John  Bedford,  "to  hear  of  your  heavy  bereavement,  and  beg  to 
assure  you  of  my  sincere  sympathy.  You  have  parted,  though  only 
for  a  season,  with  a  husband,  whose  steadfast  Christian  principles,  love 
to  God,  and  labours  of  usefulness  to  men,  have  long  made  his  name 
precious  to  the  church  he  served  so  well,  and  to  hundreds  who  were 
tnstmcted  and  comforted  by  his  counsels  and  his  prayers.  While  the 
Church  mourns  his  loss,  and  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  supply  his 
place,  you  have  reason  to  bless  God  that  he  lived  to  good  purpose ; 
and  that  his  zeal  has  long  borne  abundant  fruit  in  the  edification  of 
many  over  whose  spiritual  welfare  he  watched  with  unceasing  solici- 
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tade,  and  in  the  awakening  and  con  version  of  souls  who  will  be  '  his 
joj  and  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  I  trust 
that  others  will  be  stimulated  by  his  example  to  a  life  of  piety  and 
usefulness."  The  Rev.  John  Tindall  also  writes,  "  His  end  was  a  fittbg 
close  of  his  holy,  happy,  and  useful  life.  To  say  anything  about  his 
character,  or  worth,  were  needless.  His  works  praise  him ;  and  his 
memory  will  be  blessed  among  all  who  knew  him.  Few  names  will 
longer  survive,  and  none  will  be  ever  more  dearly  cherished  by  the 
pious  and  good  in  West-Bromwicb  and  its  neighbourhood,  than  that 
of  Bichard  Hulme.  For  myself,  I  ever  honoured,  revered,  and  loved 
him." 

The  following  testimony  is  borne  by  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  who 
visited  my  father  in  his  last  sickness,  and  whose  urbanity  and 
great  kindness  we  shall  ever  remember  with  gratitude : — "  He  died 
as  he  had  long  lived,  rejoicing  in  God  his  Saviour.  A  cheerful  and 
uniform  piety,  happily  uniting  courtesy  with  great  firnmess  and 
marked  simplicity,  secured  for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
ministers,  and  of  all  classes  of  the  community  within  and  without 
the  Church.  His  loss  is  painfully  felt  in  every  department  of  Method* 
ism  throughout  the  Circuit ;  but  especially  as  an  affectionate,  faithful 
and  diligent  leader  of  several  classes." 

The  Circuit  for  whose  welfare  my  venerable  parent  so  long  and 
so  zealously  laboured,  very  highly  appreciated  his  wortb  and  services, 
and  has  done  much  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  At  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  which  took  place  about  a  week  after  his  decease,  a  most 
gratifying  record  of  his  piety  and  usefulness  was  placed  upon  the 
Circuit  minute-book,  and  a  copy  forwarded  by  the  secretary  to  hU 
widow  and  family.  In  Wesley  Chapel,  which  bad  so  long  been  the 
chief  scene  of  his  labours,  a  marble  tablet  was  also  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  Circuit  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  bears  the  following 
inscription : — 

"This  Tablet  is  erected  to  the  hehort  of  RicHiiUD  Hulick, 

WHO  DIED  September  19th,  1864,  in  the  70th  tear  or  nis  age. 

He  experienced  throuh  the  instrumentautt  of  Wesletan  Methodisjc  'the 

grace  of  cod  in  truth  '  at  an  earlt  period  of  life, 

and  continued, 

'WITHOUT  wavering/  A  DEVOTED  UBMBER  OF  THE  MeTHODIST  SoCIETT. 

Frank,  sincere,  and  generous  in  disposition  ; 

diligent  aitd  upright  in  his  secular  calling  ;  loving  and  faithfll. 

im  his  domestic  relations;  earnest  and  devout  in  spirit  and  conduct; 

he  e3thibited  the  graces  of  mature  christian  piett,  and 

ser7ed  his  generation  with  indefatigable  zeal. 

As  Trustee  of  several  chapels,  Circuit  Steward,  Local  rRXACHSR,  asd  the 

JUDICIOUS  AND  LABORIOUS   LbADER  OF  FOUR  CLASSES,  HE 
RENDERED   INESTIMABLE  SERVICES  TO  WeST   BrOMWICH   SoCIETT  AND  ClKCUlI. 

•  Jr'or  he  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  Ihc  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith/  (Acts  xi.  2i.) 
'  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.'  (Luke  x.  37.)'*       ^  i 
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la  cioeiog  this  record  ifc  onlj  remains  to  add  that  Mbs.  Hul^ie  has 
sho  been  ctdled  away  to  the  world  of  light  and  purity,  where  she 
has  doabtlesa  rejoined  him  who  was  her  loving  hushand  for  nearly 
half  a  centnry.      8ho  was  a  consistent  memher  of  the  Wesleyan- 
Metbodist  Society  for  very  many  years,  and  enjoyed  the  saring  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesna  Christ.     Her  hahits  were  retiring ;  her  piety  was 
unobtansiTe ;  but  she  was  a  woman  of  sterling  qualities,  and  of  great 
penererance.    "  She  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household ;  '* 
and  her  diligence  in  this  respect  saved  her  hushand  from  many  anxieties, 
and  left  him  much  more  free  than  he  could  otherwise  have  been,  to 
pursue  those  varied  labours  by  which  the  cause  of  Christ  was  extended. 
In  eviijthing  which  pertained  to  Methodism,  my  excellent  mother 
always  felt  a  lively  interest ;  and  in  many  spheres  of  usefulness  she  was 
found  a  willing  labourer.     At  the  age  of  more  fchan  three^score  years 
and  ten,  amidst  growing  infirmities,  she  continued  the  good  old 
custom,  which    she   had    long    pursued,  of    collecting  toedlrlff  for 
the  Missionary  Sodety,  and  for  other  benevolent  objects ;  and  large 
(ums,  in  the  aggr^^te,  were  realized  by  these  exertions.     8he  survived 
her  husband  for  nearly  three  years,  during  which  period  she  manifested 
fjreafc  fortitude,  though  feeling  deeply  her  loss.     Her  habit  of  con- 
tiding  trust  in  €K>d  was  maintained  to  the  last ;  and  her  end,  which  was 
eomewhat  sudden*  found  her  prepared.     She  had  gone  on  a  visit  to 
her  younger  son  in  Birmingham,  where,  in  the  course  of  about  ten 
dayp,  she  peacefully  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  surrounded  by  her  three 
c^iildren,  and  others,  to  whom  she  bore  an  undoubted  testimony  that 
f '»€  was  going  to  "  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better."    She  died 
July  9th,  18*37,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried 
in  tbe  grave  of  her  beloved  husband,  where  they  together  await  '*  the 
resunection  of  the  just." 


A  PASSION-WEEK  MEDITATION. 
(matt.  XXVI.  38,  39.) 

Holt  ScBipriraK  is  the  revelation  of  redemption.  The  fact  and  the 
mode  of  it  appear  as  the  current  of  light  running  throughout  the 
entire  Sacred  Becord ;  and  declare,  as  the  voice  of  God,  ever  increasbg 
in  ckamess  and  fulness  of  tone,  the  purpose  of  Divine  counsel  in  rela- 
ti<;n  to  mankind.  They  intimate,  most  distinctly,  that  man  was  not  to 
anticipate  a  chiliastic  Redeemer.  A  merely  earthly  victor,  however 
f  xalted  his  character,  and  however  brilliant  and  permanent  his  reign, 
^onld  have  been  out  of  harmony  with  the  condition  to  which  human- 
ity was  reduced  by  sio.  The  promise  and  advent  of  a  Saviour  of  the 
world  were  not  for  the  purpo.^  of  rescuing  an  innocent  and  helpless 
race  from  the  grasp  of  the  spoiler.  The  voluntary  perpetration  of 
r.t},  and  its  continued  activity,  constituted  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
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case  of  the  objects  of  redemption.  The  idea  of  atonement  is  essential 
in  the  work  of  the  announced  Bedeemer,  and  this  necessarily  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  conflict  and  suiSering.  The  first  utterance  of  God 
to  the  guilty  and  bewildered  occupants  of  Paradise  was  one  of  mercy, 
through  the  medium  of  redemption  by  suffering.  The  great  fact  is 
ever  before  us,  as  the  purpose  of  Gk)d  is  unfolded  in  the  expanding 
Kecord.  A  Mediator  of  humbled  form,  and  therefore  of  self- 
renouncing  cbaracter,  was  kept  before  the  mind  of  tbe  patriarohs. 
His  suffering  and  surrender  to  death  appear  in  the  sacrifices  which 
are  laid  on  the  altars  of  Moses ;  the  prophets  declare  His  agony 
and  sorrow  in  terms  most  viyid  and  impressive ;  He  is  to  be  '*  bruised/' 
and  ''put  to  grief;"  His  "soul"  is  to  be  made  "an  offering  for 
sin ;  "  He  is  to  be  "  numbered  with  the  transgressors,"  as  identiiying 
Himself  with  the  necessities  of  their  condition ;  and  tlie  sword  is 
to  "awake/*  and  "smite  the  Shepherd,"  who  is  no  other  than  the  "  Pel* 
low  "  of  "  the  Lord  of  hosts," — a  Divine  and  yet  smitten  Bedeemer. 
The  life  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  in  His  Divine-human  person- 
ality, was  in  itself  a  prediction  of  victory  and  redemption  through 
humiliation  and  conflict.  This  significant  feature  is  easily  traced 
through  the  progress  of  that  unequalled  life.  Self-sacrifice,  contest, 
and  triumph,  characterize  Him  at  every  step.  The  object  of  His 
mission  is  never  absent  from  His  own  mind.  It  is  steadily  regard- 
ed as  the  goal  of  His  Incarnate  manifestation.  He  is  ever  the 
laborious  " Seeker,"  that  He  may  be  the  " Saviour"  of  "  the  lo*t." 
He  has  "  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with ; "  and  is  "  straitened  until 
it  shall  bo  accomplished."  His  "  soul  is  troubled  "  in  prospect  of 
the  coming  "  hour ; "  but  equally  anticipates  its  triumph  in  the  glory 
of  the  "Father." 

"The  hour  "  was  now  "come !  "  The  seemingly  mysterious,  but 
to  Himself  well-known,  "  hour,"  prior  to  which  no  designs  to  compass 
His  destruction  could  be  successful ;  "  the  hour  "  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment, at  least  in  the  succession  of  events,  in  which  the  central  object 
of  His  Incarnation  should  be  accomplished ;  in  which  the  '^  baptism  " 
of  blood  should  be  experienced,  and  His  life  should  bq  offered  for  thcs 
life  of  the  world.  He  introduces  this  great  act  by  holding  the  most 
intimate  iotercourse  with  His  disciples.  His  heart  cleaves  to  tbem 
in  sympathy  and  tenderness.  His  human  consciousness  feels  the  need 
of  help  in  the  deep  trial  upon  which  He  is  entering ;  and  He  'u 
equally  conscious  of  the  painful  sense  of  bereavement  and  desolatiou 
which  is  about  almost  to  overwhelm  the  faithful  few.  The  paschal 
supper  is  celebrated  with  a  freedom  of  manner  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  company,  and  to  the  object  of  the  rightful  Master  of 
the  feast ;  the  traitor  is  disclosed  to  himself,  if  to  no  other,  and  driven 
out  into  the  darkness  which  so  impressively  symbolized  the  character 
of  the  deed  he  was  beut  upon  accomplishing  ;  the  sacrament  of  His 
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body  and  blood  is  instituted,  in  the  celebration  of  which  the  Church 
is  ever  to  lenevr  its  remembrance  of  His  passion  and  death,  and  to 
prockim  its  faith  in  Him  as  the  source  of  its  spiritual  life  and  power. 
In  words  of  remonstrance,  warning,  instruction,  and  comfort.  He  has 
"  much  to  say  onto  them."  How  wide  the  range  of  thought,  and 
jeep  the  emotion,  pervading  the  heart  of  Jesus  in  that  momentous 
"hour,"  in  relation  to  the  future  of  His  chosen  disciples,  and  those 
who  should  believe  through  their  word !  The  record  of  John  enables 
112  to  realize  the  occasion  in  the  most  vivid  manner,  in  the  tender, 
•luminous,  far-reaching,  and  pregnant  parting  address  which  He 
delivered  to  His  perplexed  followers,  culminating  in  the  sublime  and 
triumphant  strains  of  His  great  High-priestly  prayer. 

The  life  of  Jesus,  in  all  its  periods,  was  one  of  isolation ;  but  it  was 
not  the  isolation  of  repulsive  asceticism,  nor  of  exclusive  pride,  nor  of 
disappointed  hopes.  His  character  and  aims  were  singular ;  and  it 
was  impossible  even  for  the  most  appreciating  and  sympathetic  disci- 
ple to  become  fully  identified  with  Him.  He  was  a  mystery  to  those 
around  Him ;  and  with  their  increasing  love  to  Him,  that  mystery 
deepened  into  a  solemn  sense  of  the  vast  distance  between  themselves 
and  their  Master.  As  none  could  ascend  with  Him  to  the  height  of 
lofty  anticipation  and  assurance  that  characterize  ELis  great  prayer,  so 
none  eould  descend  with  Him  to  the  depth  of  gloom  and  sorrow 
which  marked  the  ''hour''  of  His  passion.  The  passage  from  the 
one  to  the  other  may,  at  furst,  appear  wonderful  to  us ;  but  a  deeper 
insight  of  His  character  removes  our  surprise.  Such  alternations 
were  quite  natural,  if  not  a  necessity,  in  His  case,  and  were  not  of 
wifrequent  occurrence.  The  progress  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  the 
departure  from  OaUlee,  the  dismissal  of  Judas,  the  transition  from  the 
ay  of  anguish, ''  My  Qod,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  P  "  to  the 
triumphant,  '^  It  is  finished ; "  all  present  instances  of  the  sudden  alter- 
nations of  joy  and  sorrow  which  were  peculiar  to  the  person  of  Jesus. 
Now  He  descends  into  the  arena  of  final  conflict,  in  which  the  actual 
scene  of  contest  was  veiled  from  mortal  gaze,  and  the  issues  of  which 
were  to  be  victory  and  salvation  to  man. 

The  records  of  the  evangelists,  with  reg^ard  to  the  events  of  the 
''hoiir,*'  are  beautifully  harmonious  and  mutually  supplementary. 
Matthew  is  more  full  and  express ;  but  Luke,  quite  in  his  own  style, 
if  less  particular  in  the  exact  words  and  order  of  time,  furnishes 
the  important  intimations  of  the  Saviour*s  removal  to  a  distance 
from  the  disciples,  of  His  bloody  sweat,  and  of  the  strengthening 
angel.  And  John  tells  us  they  retired  to  a  "garden"  which  lay 
**  over  the  brook  Cedron."  To  Luke,  also,  we  owe  the  statement 
that  '*  He  went,  as  He  was  teont,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives."  To  the 
aedosion  of  this  lonely  spot  He  may  have  retired,  in  these  last  days, 
from  the  vigilance  of  His  enemies,  until "  the  hour  was  come."    As 
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the  chosen  place  of  His  yolontarj  surrender,  He  had  already  cooBe* 
crated  it  by  fellowship  with  His  disdples,  and  by  many  sdasons  of 
solitary  prayer.  The  olive-trees  of  Gethsemane  had  afforded  the 
requisite  privacy ;  and  beneath  their  shade  He  would  drink  the  cup 
which  the  "  Father  "  was  about  to  put  into  His  hand.  ^  And  Hia 
disciples  also  followed  Him."  Their  presence  and  sympathy  His 
human  soul  desires ;  and  so  far  they  can  accompany  Him,  though 
they  strangely  failed  in  that  partitd  participation  in  His  sorrows. 
Very  correctly  it  is  said,  ''  Not  all,  indeed,  are  prepared  to  follow 
Christ  hither,  even  in  devout  reading  and  penetrating  apprehension  - 
of  His  words ;  still  fewer  in  the  fellowship  of  His  suffering  way." 
Yet  it  is  permitted  to  us,  with  devout  feeling,  to  draw  near  to  this 
solemn  scene,  which  could  only  once  occur  in  the  history  of  human- 
ity ;  and  to  enter  with  spiritual  insight  into  true,  though  limited, 
fellowship  with  the  '*  Man  of  sorrows." 

With  such  feeling  and  intention  we  would  approach  this  sacred 
subject.     The  agony  of  the  Saviour  first  invites  our  chastened  inves- 
tigation.   Those  who  imagine  traces  of  confusion  in  the  movements 
of  Jesus  utterly  fail  to  understand  Him  aright.    He  well  '^knew 
all  things  that  should  come  upon   Him ; "   and   with  deamesa  of 
thought,  and  even  '*  calm  collectedness,"  He  went  forth  to  the  place 
of  trial,  deliberately  choosing  the  witnesses  of  His  solenm  struggle, 
to  whom  He  says,  "  Sit  ye  here,  while  I  go  and  pray  yonder."    Cer- 
tamly  they  were  not  to  ''  sit "  in  quiet  indifference.    The  profoiund- 
est  interest  was  alone  befitting  the  occasion.    But  that  is  all  they 
can  do.    He  must  go  forth  alone,  and  ''pray  yonder."    They  might 
''  watch  "  with  Him ;  but  further  than  that  they  could  not  go.  We  have 
no  objection  to  the  beautiful  thought  in  this  connexion,  that,  little 
support  as  He  knew  He  would  receive  from  them,  **  He  would  oon- 
secrate  and  hallow  Christian  fellowship  as  a  means  of  consolation  and 
strength  in  suffering."    Ajb  He  retires  into  that  solitude,  the  doads 
of  sorrow  gathered  in  their  chillness  and  density  about  Him.     He 
became  the  subject  of  a  new  condition  of  feeling ;  he  **  hegan  to  be 
sorrowful " — ^pforo — now  as  He  had  never  before  been ;  an  expression 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  voluntary  ''  beginning ; "  that 
He  had  never,  until  the  proper  time  was  come,  yielded  Himself  up  to 
this  intenser  suffering.    A  sorrow  and  oppression  of  soul  descended 
upon  Him,  which  shook  His  humanity  to  its  centre.    St.  Mark  says. 
He  ''  began  to  be  sore  amazed,"  UBayfitiaBoii  seeming  to  point  to  an 
amazement  of  soul,  the  result  of  an  unexpected  intensity  of  grief 
which  took  possession  of  Him.     His  work  of  atoning  redemption 
was  now  opened  to  Him  in  all  its  relations,  and  in  its  depths  of 
attendant  anguish.    He  must  tread  the  winepress  alone :  there  can 
be  none  to  help  Him.    A  sense  of  awful  desolation  now  weighs  upon 
the  Eoul  of  the  Redeemer. 
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We  have  repeated  indications  of  the  suffering  of  Jesus  in  the  course 
of  His  life.  "  In  silence  and  secret  He  had  often  suffered  and 
wrestled.**  We  can  form  but  the  famtest  idea  of  those  nights  of 
prayer,  of  which  we  are  informed,  when  He  poured  forth  the  lamenta- 
tioDs  of  His  gracious  heart  over  the  sins  and  perrersity  of  men 
into  the  ears  of  His  Divine  Father.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they 
were  frequently  nights  of  "  strong  crying,  and  tears,"  notwithstand- 
ing the  external  tranquillity  with  which,  in  the  returning  light  of 
morning,  He  rejoined  the  circle  of  His  disciples.  "  Nevertheless, 
all  this  was  but  the  slight  preparation  for  the  fulness  and  strength 
of  that  suffering  of  which  His  word  now  gives  evidence."  The 
"  deep  reserve  "  of  His  soul's  emotion  is  laid  under  extreme  demand : 
"My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death."  These  are  not 
proverbial  words  in  the  lips  of  Jesus,  the  mere  echo  of  similar 
expressions  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  Scriptures.  They  are  the 
literal  declaration  of  the  horror  and  "the  pains  of  death  '*  which  are 
takbg  '*  hold  upon  Him,"  It  is  the  "  soul,"  the  ^ntxh,  of  the  Saviour 
that  is  the  immediate  subject  of  the  depth  of  anguish  of  which,  in 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  Himself,  He  testifies  with  so  much  directness 
and  simplicity.  He  had  prayed  in  the  triumph  of  His  spirit ;  but  as  the 
**  soml "  is  that  which  medial^s  between  the  spirit  and  the  body,  holding 
iti  rektion  to  each,  and  evidencing  the  true  humanity  of  the  sufferer, 
itis  a  *'  foul-confiict  and  a  soul-suffering  *'  that  appears  in  Gethsemane. 

Not  only  is  the  intense  nepikwog  employed  by  Matthew  to 
express  the  Saviour's  "exceeding  sorrow,"  but  the  still  more 
impressive,  *w  Bararov^  "  unto  death,"  follows.  This  is  no  expression 
of  human  desire  to  be  delivered  by  death  from  pressing  anxiety ; 
neither  is  it  to  be  understood  of  an  anguish  like  that  of  death.  It 
is  irue,  this  "  agony  "  was  a  contention  with  death  for  the  prize  of 
life,  inasmuch  as  Heb.  v.  7  speaks  of  His  being  "  heard  "  in  His  "  sup- 
plications "  to  be  saved  "  from  death."  His  pure  humanity  no  doubt 
recoiled  from  death,  as  most  unnatural  in  His  case.  But,  beyond  all 
this,  the  distress  of  soul  which  He  experienced  was  such  as  to  seem 
beyond  the  power  of  His  body  to  endure,  and  to  threaten  Him  with 
immediate  death,  unless  some  strengthening  succour  should  be 
afforded.  This  must  be  regarded  as  the  climax  of  soul-grief.  The  im- 
portant addition  of  St.  Luke  furnishes  the  strongest  possible  indication 
of  the  state  of  bodily  exhaustion  to  which  the  Saviour  was  reduced : 
*  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the 
ground."  Profuse  perspiration  is  an  ordinary  result  of  intense  mental 
a£>itation.  That  it  should  have  occurred  in  this  case  need  excite  no 
mrprise ;  and  if  nothing  more  than  that  was  meant,  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  for  the  evangelist  to  have  made  any  record  on  the  subject. 
No  doubt,  in  that  mysterious  struggle,  "His  sweat  fell  to  the  ground 
in  streamn,  like  drops  of  clotted  blood."     But  we  may  properly  ask 
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whether  this  comprises  the  entire  fact.  ''  If  the  sweat  had  not  been  a 
bloody  one,  the  mention  of  blood  might  havo  been  altogether  omitted; 
for  the  word  Bp6yfio^  {Javti- 6p6yfioi  alfuiTos)  even  by  itself  was  sufficient 
to  express  thick  sweat."  (Bengel.)  It  is  not,  indeed,  difficult  to 
conceive  that  bodily  agitation  and  exhaustion  may  be  so  extreme  as 
to  force  the  blood  through  the  pores  of  the  relaxed  skin,  and  thus 
produce  a  sanguineous  perspiration.  Numerous  testimonies  on  the 
possibility  of  this  have  been  given  by  competent  persons ;  and  if  ever 
such  a  phenomenon  took  place,  we  nay  well  suppose  it  to  have  been 
when  the  humanity  of  Jesus  was  prostrated  in  that  hour  of  untold 
woe,  when  the  "  agony  "  of  His  soul  heaved  within  ELim  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea. 

The  Redeemer's  conscious  need  of  help  had  appeared  in  His  desire 
to  have  the  support  which  even  the  mere  presence  of  the  chosen  three 
could  afford.  But  now  His  humanity  must  be  sustained  in  the  conflict 
by  the  ministrations  of  more  efficient  helpers  than  the  troubled  and 
slumbering  disciples.  His  kinship  with  our  feeble  nature  is  affect- 
ingly  expressed  in  His  humbling  Himself  to  a  participation  in  ''the 
right  of  appeal  which  every  petitioner  has  to  the  help  of  Gh>d.'*  And 
as  angels  ministered  to  Him  in  the  wilderness  temptation,  so  they 
appear  as  the  ministers  of  strength  in  the  greater  and  decisive  conflict. 
The  mode  of  their  ministration  is  not  apparent.  It  might  include 
the  assurance  of  the  Father's  complacency,  and  the  necessity,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  His  redeeming  mission,  of  this  unutterable  grief. 
Their  presence  would  stimulate  the  concealed  vigour  of  His  nature, 
and  call  it  up  from  its  secret  depths  into  practical  action.  It  was  "  a 
ministration,  like  that  after  His  temptation,  which  served  to  invigorate 
His  sinking  bodily  energies, — a  strengthening  which  had  reference 
to  the  physical  part  of  this  deadly  conflict ; "  and  '*  was  an  augmenta- 
tion of  power  "  to  bear  the  terrible  strain  to  which  He  was  subjected, 
that  His  sorrow  might  not  be  actually  ''  unto  death." 

This  anguish  in  the  soul  of  Jesus,  in  which  the  "  billows  went  over*' 
Him,  was  the  result  of  a  variety  of  causes,  each  of  which  produced 
its  corresponding  pang,  while  conducing  in  different  degrees  to  the 
mysterious  whole.  The  hatred  and  refection  of  Sim  by  Hie  own  people 
were  a  source  of  real  and  deep  sorrow  to  Him.  *'  He  came  unto  Hia  own, 
and  His  own  received  Him  not."  He  endeavoured  to  win  their  ^ilight- 
ened  attachment  by  words  of  grace  and  wisdom,  and  by  multiplied  acts 
of  matchless  tenderness  and  power.  There  was  an  evident  eleratioa 
of  tone  in  His  mind,  though  ever  \mder  the  control  of  His  perfectly 
balanced  powers,  when  the  people  gathered  enthusiastically  around 
Him:  disappointment  and  depression  are  equally  manifest  in  the 
various  stages  of  the  ever-increasing  hostility  of  the  leaders  of  His 
nation ;  from  the  time  when  the  sadness  of  His  heart  found  relief  iu 
pouring  light  and  truth  into  the  mind  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  to 
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the  hoar  of  final  separatio]],  when  He  konchedy  with  the  Yehemence 
and  sorrow  of  rejected  love,  His  seven-fold  woe  upon  them.  And  now 
that  His  gracious  overtures,  so  consciously  pure  and  lofty  in  their  aim, 
have  met  with  no  return  but  scornful  derision,  and  the  matured  deter- 
mination to  compass  His  destruction,  His  holy  and  sensitive  humanity 
experiences  the  throes  of  the  bitterest  disappointment.  The  most 
partial  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  reveals  to  us  the  fact,  that  its 
most  intense  grief  is  that  which  results  from  the  rejection  of  its  self* 
sacrifidng  devotion.  We  have  only  to  ask,  how  should  we  ourselves  feel 
if  oar  purest  and  tenderest  affection  were  so  treated  P  How  much  more 
must  that  heart  have  felt  which  loved  mankind  as  no  other  heart  ever 
did !  The  magnitude  of  their  guilt  was  fully  understood  by  Him ; 
and  the  signal  retribution  which  would  speedily  overwhelm  them, 
rose  in  all  its  terrible  reality  before  Him.  The  wail  of  sorrow  that 
burst  forth  from  Him,  "  when  He  beheld  the  city,"  was  the  prelude 
of  His  deeper  sorrow  over  the  consummation  of  their  guilt,  and  their 
inevitable  doom. 

Another  drop  in  that  "  cup  "  wcu  the  betrayal  of  Judas.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  suppose  that  Judas  was  wrongly  disposed  from  the 
time  of  his  admission  into  the  circle  of  the  Apostles.  He  was  no 
doubt  a  sincere  follower  of  Christ  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career;  and  possessed  those  elements  of  character  which  fitted  him 
to  occupy  a  prominent  position.  His  special  weakness  was  clearly 
diaeemed  by  the  Master  from  the  beginning ;  and  the  department 
allotted  to  him,  in  their  social  relations,  was  the  one  which  would 
most  effectually  test  the  strength  and  soundness  of  his  principles. 
The  Saviour,  possibly,  placed  each  of  His  Apostles  in  that  position 
which  would  subject  him  to  the  severest  form  of  trial ;  and  we  see 
bow  some  of  them  yielded  to  the  power  of  temptation.  Judas  was 
naturally  acquisitive  and  avaricious ;  and  he  was  intrusted  with  "  the 
bag.**  In  his  confused  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  he  anticipated  some 
form  of  worldly  elevation,  and  was  disappointed.  To  succumb  to  the 
petty  temptation  of  appropriating  to  himself  portions  of  the  property 
common  to  himself  with  his  fellow  disciples  and  their  Master,  was 
easy  and  probable  in  such  a  state  of  mind.  The  sinful  thought  once 
yielded  to,  a  spirit  of  dislike  and  antagonism  to  those  whom  he  had 
injured  was  its  nattiral  result.  These  elements  acted  and  re-acted 
upon  each  other,  until  he  became  capable  of  the  crime  which  has 
made  his  name  a  symbol  of  infamy.  We  altogether  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  supposition  that,  in  his  impatience,  he  merely  wished  to  force 
his  Master  to  a  more  speedy  and  signal  display  of  His  power ;  and 
that  his  subsequent  misery  arose  from  the  discovery  of  his  mistake. 
There  is  no  intimation  of  this  in  the  history.  The  statement,  "  Then 
altered  Satan  into  Judas  sumamed  Iscariot,"  is  rather  an  indication 
of  self-abandonment  to  evil;  and  the  torturing  remorse  which  drove 
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him  to  self-desbruciion  was  its  legitimate  product,  and  a  precurgor  of 
the  Eelf-accusing  torment  of  lost  souls.  Jesus  fully  underatood  the 
enormity  of  this  unparalleled  sin ;  and  its  perpetration  filled  His  pure 
soul  with  horror.  It  was  a  combination  of  the  worst  forms  of  evil  of 
which  the  heart  of  man  is  capable.  It  embraced  within  its  range 
the  blackest  ingratitude,  the  most  satanic  duplicity,  the  Tilest 
treachery,  and  the  most  hardened  audacity.  It  was  impossible  for 
Jesus  to  contemplate  this  crime  without  a  shudder ;  and  the  antici- 
pation of  that  nameless  "  kiss  **  deeply  lacerated  His  tender  and  sos- 
ceptible  heart.  What  would  be  our  ordinary  human  feeling,  hardened 
as  we  are  by  frequent  contact  with  sin,  were  we  betrayed  in  our  most 
vital  interests  by  one  who  enjoyed  our  intimate  friendship?  We 
should  be  utterly  unable  to  find  words  to  express  the  intensity  of  our 
abhorrence.  "  Had  it  been  an  enemy,"  we  should  say,  *'  I  could 
have  borne  it."  What  in  us  would  be  the  extreme  of  indignation, 
was  in  Jesus,  as  the  result  of  His  sinless  nature,  horror  and  grief. 

An  element  in  this  unexampled  sorrow  of  Jesus  must  also  be  found 
in  EU  abandonment  hy  His  diatnples.  He  had  uttered  the  saddening 
words,  '*  All  ye  shall  be  offended  because  of  Me  this  night."  The 
*'  sword  *'  would  "  smite  the  Shepherd ; "  and  the  affrighted,  spiritless 
''  sheep  *'  would  be  "  scattered."  Notwithstanding  their  protestations 
of  fidelity,  and  Peter's  vehement  avowal  of  his  readiness  to  die  with 
his  Lord,  He  knew  their  weakness,  and  foresaw  their  consteniation 
and  their  flight.  The  solemn  warning  had  no  power  to  restrain 
them  when  a  positive  danger  was  disclosed  to  them :  ^  they  all 
forsook  Him,  and  fled."  There  is  a  significance  and  depth  of  mean- 
ing in  this  word  '' forsook : "  it  carries  the  idea  of  severance  and 
abandonment.  In  the  time  of  need  we  cling  to  the  objects  of  our 
love,  with  the  desire  to  find  some  support  in  them ;  and  the  sense  of 
indifference  to  us  which  a  forsaking  produces  is  bitter  and  crushing 
to  the  eoul.  The  human  aspect  of  the  Saviour's  love  and  truth  is 
strikingly  developed  in  this  hour  of  greatest  trial.  His  love  did  not 
meet  with  its  due  response ;  and  the  feeling  of  His  heart  for  an 
object  of  trust  met,  even  in  the  Garden,  with  the  most  painful  disap- 
pointment. That  disappointment  appears  in  the  expression  of  at  least 
seeming  surprise.  "  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  Me  one  hour  ?  " 
Is  not  your  boasted  attachment  to  Me  strong  enough  to  secure  your 
wakeful  sympathy  and  support  for  so  short  a  time  ?  What  a  touch 
of  tender,  deep-feeling  reproach  is  there  in  these  words ;  and  how 
delicately  do  they  reveal  the  fact  that  their  slumbering  keenly 
wounded  Him ! 

Hie  sense  of  perfect  loneliness  in  that  suffering  infused  a  further 
ingredient  into  the  bitter  **  cup."  We  havo  already  referred  to  the 
fact  that  none  could  really  accompany  Him  into  this  dark,  myateri- 
ous  sorrow ;  and  we  only  recur  to  it  for  the  puipose  of  presenting 
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in  this  consecatiTe  form  the  Tarioos  causes  which  contribated  to  the 
intensity  of  the  *' agony"  of  Jesus.  He  must  and  will  now  go 
foith  apart.  Though  so  near  to  Him,  they  must  yet ''  tarry  "  behind. 
None  can  drink  a  portion  of  that  "  cup "  for  Him,  or  with  Him : 
none  understand  the  deep  mystsry  of  its  contents.  The  draught 
must  enter  into  His  solitary  soul.  Sympathy  in  suffering  is  a  sweet 
lUenation ;  participation  in  it  is  a  great  relief:  but  to  be  alone  in  the 
hoar  when  all  the  sources  of  soul*suffering  seem  to  be  emptying 
themselTes  npon  us, — ^the  perfect  humanity  of  Jesus  realized,  what 
tins  can  mean,  to  its  utmost  possible  extent. 

There  is  yet  another,  and,  though  last  named,  the  central  cause  of 
the  "  agony  "  of  Jesus,  which  we  may  denominate  the  judgment  of 
Qod  upon  kumamUf*  All  the  causes  prenously  intimated,  however 
contributory,  are  inadequate  to  account  for  the  condition  of  that 
proitrate  Sufferer.  We  are  not,  however,  to  estimate  the  feelings  of 
Jesus  by  those  of  ordinary  men.  The  fortitude  displayed  by  many 
in  the  extremity  of  trial  is  easily  accounted  for,  on  the  ground  of 
human  blindness  and  stolid  hardness.  A  stoical  indifference  is 
not  magnanimity.  This  attribute  demands  for  its  existence  a  just 
appreciation  of  all  that  is  involved  in  the  circumstances  of  the  sufferer ; 
and  in  proportion  as  that  appreciation  is  perfect  will  be  the  intensity 
of  feeling,  and  the  struggle  of  soul.  In  the  case  of  Jesus  this  appre« 
datum  was  absolutely  perfect ;  and  hence  the  sorrow  which  tbeso 
secondary  causes  gave  Him.  But,  had  there  been  no  other,  the 
inward  grief  which  they  produced  would  have  been  borne  with  external 
tranquillity,  a  magnanimity  which  would  have  been  unmarred  by  any 
intimation  of  human  boasting  or  indifference.  The  *' agony"  of 
Jesus  was  not  the  result  of  the  fear  of  His  enemies,  or  of  the  fear 
of  mere  bodily  suffering,  or  of  death  itself.  For  His  anguish  and 
"  amazement "  an  altogether  deeper  reason  must  be  e  ought.  The 
sorrows  of  Gethsemane  were  a  part  of  His  atoning  passion ;  a  real 
"  experience  of  the  full  and  concentrated  power  of  the  world's  sin." 
It  was  the  Divine  judgment  upon  humanity,  the  fulness  of  which  He 
received  into  His  own  soul,  and  "  changed  into  redemption."  Very 
forcibly  is  it  said,  *'  His  horror  in  the  presence  of  death  was  a  pure 
and  absolute  horror  in  the  presence  of  sin ;  and  this  was  at  the  same 
time  no  other  than  the  purest,  deepest  awe  and  reverence  before  Qod, 
the  righteous  Judge  and  Father."  The  cause  of  that  anguish  was 
assmedly  no  other  than  sin,  the  penalty  of  which  is  death,  the  jud^" 
ment  upon  the  sin  of  men  in  man's  death !  If  that  is  the  sig^ficance 
and  meaning  of  the  atoning  death  upon  Oolgotha,  it  must  apply  also 
to  the  intenial  commencement  of  that  death  in  Gethsemane :  this 
alone  must  be  the  sting  of  this  absolute  grief  of  His  soul.  He  was 
oar  Swb&Htvte;  and  was  bearing  alone  the  burden  of  the  sin  of 
humanity.    Whatever  was  necessary  to  be  endured  for  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  the  purity  and  judicial  rights  of  God,  in  connexion  with  the 
forgiveness  of  men,  was  now  being  laid  upon  Him.  He  was  "  made 
sin  for  us,'*  that "  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Htm." 
The  sorrows  necessary  to  qualify  Him  for  the  work  of  a  judicial 
mediation  were  entering  into  the  depths  of  His  soul,  furnishing  the 
grandest  expression  of  the  love  of  God  to  man,  who  "  spared  not 
His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all."  But  we  shrink  from 
the  thought  that  Gethsemane  was  "  the  hell  of  the  Son  of  God." 
Though  His  humanity  was  crushed  beneath  the  load  of  a  world's 
guilt,  He  perfectly  understood  the  reason  of  His  sorrow  ;  and  volun- 
tarily accepted  it,  that  the  love  of  God  might  flow  out  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world,  aud  in  the  salvation  of  men.  Jesus  did  not  so 
much  suffer  that  God  mi^ht  love  mau,  but  because  He  loved  him, 
and  desired,  by  the  mediation  of  HL»  suffering  Son,  to  give  the  most 
perfect  and  practical  expression  to  that  love  in  the  restoration  of  man 
to  the  condition  for  which  he  was  originally  intended.  "  The  sin  of 
the  world  lay  upon  the  Lamb  of  God.  This  holds  good  of  Gethsemane, 
as  the  beginning  of  the  great  hour  of  the  passion,  of  the  soul- 
sufferings  in  Gethsemane,  as  the  first  drops,  giving,  however,  the 
entire  and  full  taste  of  the  cwp.  The  Lord  felt  the  bitterness  of 
death.  He  tasted  it  as  the  wages  of  sin;  and  this  alone  is  the  bitterness 
of  death : — not  as  His  own,  but  so  much  the  profounder  and  keener  as 
the  sin  of  the  whole  worlds  This  was  a  bitterness  which  could  only 
be  known  and  experienced  in  the  Divine-human  personality  of  Jesus ; 
a  sorrow  too  sacred  to  be  invaded  by  the  attempted  participation  or 
too  near  proximity  of  man.  We  feel  ourselves  arrested  in  our  approach 
to  it ;  we  gaze  upon  it,  with  chastened  sympathy  and  awe,  from  a 
reverential  distance.  Its  inner  shrine  can  never  be  arrived  at,  and 
its  depths  can  never  be  reached.  The  intrusions  of  ouriosity  would 
here  be  sinful. 

The  prayer  which  the  Saviour  offers  in  these  circumstances  is  the 
second  particular  to  which  the  Becord  invites  our  attention : ''  0  My 
Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me :  nevertheless  not 
as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt."  Matthew  and  Mark  well  agree  in  their 
account  of  this  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Saviour ;  and  the  variation 
of  Luke  presents  no  substantial  difference.  With  reference  to  His 
retirement,  St.  Luke  employs  the  expressive  oTrcoTrdo-^,  "  was  mth^ 
drawn  from  them,"  which  certainly  appears  to  mean  something  more 
that  St.  Matthew's,  "  He  went  a  little  farther."  It  not  improbably 
expresses  the  strong  impulse  under  which  His  consciousness  of  neces- 
sary isolation  in  this  suffering  guided  His  personal  movements, 
though  scarcely  amounting  to  "  a  violent  and  vehement  f^(2»it$r  JZmi- 
self  away.**  It  is,  therefore,  in  its  true  sense,  "  opposed  to  the  *with 
Me '  which  clung  to  them  beforo."  The  depth  of  His  prostration 
in  the  utterance  of  this  prayer  is  strikingly  presented  in  the  grada-. 
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tioDS  of  the  Tftrioos  accounts.  "  When  He  takes  the  edge  of  the 
cap  to  His  lips,  this  first  taste  of  hitterness  throws  Him  upon  His 
he^f,  as  St.  Luke  reports  the  commencement ;  upon  Hb  fctce,  as  St. 
Matthew  proceeds ;  upon  the  earth,  as  St.  Mark  most  impressiyely 
doses."  Jesus  here  assumes  the  attitude  of  profoundest  humiliation  ; 
and  thus  places  Himself  for  the  time  on  a  level  with  the  lowliest 
suppliant.  The  "  cup  "  and  the  '^  hour,"  of  which  the  Saviour  speaks, 
can  he  no  other  than  the  entire  suffering  of  soul  which  He  now  felt 
to  he  descending  upon  Him.  A  minute  specification  of  particulars  as 
constituting  that  '^  cup  "  rather  tends  to  confusion  of  thought  than  to 
clearness  of  apprehension.  It  must  he  carefully  ohserved,  for  the 
right  understanding  of  this  prayer,  that  the  Redeemer  employs  the 
term  of  filial  confidence,  "  My  Father."  Though  He  is  wdghed 
donm  with  the  weakness  of  our  humanity,  and  ''  lies  as  a  worm  upon 
the  earth,  He  nevertheless  appeals  to  the  Almighty  as  a  Son."  The 
perfect  ohscuration  of  Golgotha,  when  His  "consciousness  passes 
entirely  through  the  My  Ood  of  the  Psalm  into  the  level  of  unity 
with  mankind,"  was  not  yet  come  upon  Him.  Bather  we  would  say. 
''m  this  *  Ahha '  the  Father's  complacency  is  retained  and  not  lost." 
St.  Mark  represents  the  Saviour  as  hasing  His  prayer  on  the 
Alnughtiness  of  the  Divine  Father :  ''  Ahha,  Father,  all  things  are 
possible  unto  Thee.*'  In  this  ground  of  appeal  we  have  a  profound 
intimation  of  the  necessity  of  this  suffering,  and  of  the  Saviour's 
perfect  harmony  with  the  will  of  the  Father. 

This  petition,  which  presents  so  striking  a  contrast  with  the 
triumphant  tones  of  His  great  prayer  recorded  by  John,  brings  before 
us  Ei9  human  shrinking  from  the  distress  which  was  now  coming 
upon  Him.  "If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me."  Now, 
when  the  solemn  moment  arrives,  His  humanity  recoils  from  the 
awful  crisis.  The  reason  and  meaning  of  this  urgently-expressed 
petition  must  be  regarded  as  having  reference  to  the  "  cup  "  of  si^ering, 
that  "suffering  of  death,"  which  the  Father  was  now  putting  before 
Him.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  "it  was  a  prayer,  urged  by  deep 
distress,  for  the  taking  away  of  that  which  jutt  now  pressed  so  heavily 
upon  Him."  It  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth  which  this  view  of  the 
case  presents.  Nor  can  we  for  a  moment  think  that  the  Saviour's 
desire,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  bordered  in  the  slightest  degree  "  on 
the  idea  that  humanity  was  not  to  be  redeemed."  He  had  pre- 
viously said,  "  For  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour."  The  redemp- 
tion of  mankind  is  the  object  to  be  accomplished.  But  when  we 
justly  appreciate  the  fact  of  His  humanity,  and  remember  that 
*^nijSsriBg  and  dying  is  a  strange  work,  and  one  for  which  human 
nature  in  the  beginning  was  not  created ; "  and  that,  "  therefore,  it 
was  all  the  more  abhoixent  to  the  pure  humanity  of  Ohrist,"  we  shall 
•ee  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  He  shrunk  from  the  terrible  ordedL 
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The  petition  asks  whether  the  accomplishment  of  the  Father's  pur- 
pose to  redeem  mankind  was  not  otherwise  possible  than  hy  His 
drinking  that  '^  cup."  We  are  not  sure  whether  some  illustration  of 
the  Saviour's  feeling  may  not  be  gathered  from  the  recollection  of 
our  own  seasons  of  intense  trial.  Though  at  such  times  we  have 
clearly  seen  that  the  crushing  stroke  was  inevitable,  yet  how  even 
then  have  our  hearts  cried,  '*  If  it  be  possible, '  remove  Thy  stroke 
away  from  me ! '  " 

This  solemn  prayer  expresses  also  His  Divine-human  submmwn  to 
the  Father's  will,  which  sheds  a  clearer  light  upon  the  cry  for  relief; 
"  Nevertheless,  not  as  I  wiU,  but  as  Thou  wilt."  There  cannot  be 
any  opposition  between  the  will  of  the  Father  and  that  of  the 
Incarnate  Sou.  It  is  but  one  will  expressing  itself  in  different  forms. 
Though  He  asks  for  the  passing  of  the  cup  from  Him,  He  does  so  on 
the  clearly-apprehended  condition  of  this  being  *^  possible,"  in  view  of 
the  redemptive  scheme,  in  the  almightiness  of  the  Father.  ''  If  it  be 
not  80  possible,"  the  whole  prayer  says, "  then  I  drink  it  in  unchanging 
submission  to  Thy  will,  and  perfect  harmony  with  Thy  counsel" 
The  '^  if  Thou  be  willing  "  of  St.  Luke  expresses  no  other  idea.  The 
"  be  willing  "  of  the  Father  is  only  the  "  if  it  be  possible  "  in  another 
form,  as  the  possibility  and  the  will  in  the  case  of  the  Father  must 
be  regarded  here  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  "  Thus  He  sanctifies 
and  offers  Himself  in  an  entire  self-surrender  to  God  on  man's  behalf; 
such  a  resignation  as  was  not  disturbed,  but  rather  glorified,  by  that 
dreadful  conflict,  and  the  issue  is,  as  Thou  mlt.**  In  the  recoil  and 
the  submission  of  the  Saviour,  it  may  be  truly  said,  "  the  exclusion  of 
the  monophysite  and  monothelite  heresy  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  finds  its  firmest  foundation."  The  thrice-repeated  petition, 
with  its  final  victory,  reminds  us  of  His  former  threefold  temptation 
and  triumph.  In  the  words  of  the  evangelists  we  trace  not  only  the 
increasing  earnestness  of  the  prayer,  but  also  the  advancing  resigna- 
tion and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Saviour,  with  the  corresponding  approach 
to  conquest  over  His  human  weakness,  and  to  tranquillity  of  soul.  St. 
Luke's  *'  He  prayed  the  more  earnestly  "  seems  to  point,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  it,  to  the  "  second  time  "  of  St.  Matthew,  and  to  the  ''Again 
He  went  away  "  of  St.  Mark ;  and  to  express  the  increasing  fervour 
with  which  He  wrestled  in  His  prayer;  while  St.  Matthew's  words 
''If  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  Me,  except  I  drink  it,  Thy  will 
be  done,"  indicate  the  unclouded  apprehension  of  the  Father's 
will,  and  of  the  necessity  for  His  own  atoning  suffering,  with  Bin 
consequent  perfect  readiness  to  drink  the  "  cup  "  as  presented  to  Him. 
And  after  He  had  "  prayed  the  third  time,"  the  evidences  of  com- 
plete sabmission,  and  restored  tranquillity  in  the  victory  of  absolute 
self-surrender,  appear  in  His  mode  of  address  to  the  disciples,—''  Sleep 
on  now,  and  take  your  rest."    The  final  decision  is  taken,  the  strug- 
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gk  is  over,  and  His  soul  rises  in  power  to  meet  the  end  from  which 
He  no  longer  reeoik.  ''  It  is  in  harmony  with  life,  especiailj  with 
spiritual  life,  that  intense  and  deeisiye  conflicts  develop  themselves 
in  a  succession  of  acts,  with  intermissions  of  pause,"  followed  hy 
triumph  over  suffering  and  sorrow,  when  the  determination  to  accept 
the  issue  has  been  positive] j  and  rightly  formed. 

The  words  of  the  Saviour  to  the  slumbering  disciples  cannot  be 
passed  without  at  least  a  partial  notice.  He  had  desired  to  have  the 
support  of  their  presence ;  and  had  urged  His  touching  '^  Watch  with 
Me,"  that  their  wakeful  interest  might  be  secured.  His  disappoint- 
ment is  obvious  in  the  sorrowful  tone  of  His  reproof.  Not  only  is 
the  impulsive  Peter  giving  way  to  sleep,  but  also  the  profoundly  sym- 
pathetic and  loving  John.  Peter  is  personally  addressed  as  ''  Simon," 
with  special  reference  no  doubt  to  his  yielding  to  coming  antagonist 
influences ;  but  the  address  is  also  intended  for  the  three.  They  are 
entreated  to  ''  watch  and  pray,"  on  the  ground  that  by  this  means 
alone  they  could  be  prepared  for  the  greater  trial  that  was  awaiting 
then.  The  mutual  action  of  these  exercises  is  at  once  apparent. 
^  For  what  do  we  watch  ?  That  we  may  be  able  to  pray !  And  for 
what  are  we  to  pray  ?  That  we  may  continue  watchful  through  help 
firom  above! "  Otherwise  there  wUl  be  an  entrance  '*  into  tempta- 
^on"  through  the  very  entrance  which  the  "temptation"  gains 
within  us,  in  consequence  of  the  slumbering  inaction  of  the  opposing 
wilL  "Their  eyes  were  heavy."  They  understood  not  the  charac- 
ter of  their  Master's  conflict ;  and  bodily  weariness  overcame  them. 
**He  found  them  sleeping  for  sorrow."  The  proceedings  of  that 
n^emorable  night  have  filled  them  with  a  "sorrow"  to  which 
in  the  presence  of  Jesus  they  had  hitherto  been  strangers.  They 
aimk  under  the  exhaustion  which  their  continued  mental  eflbrt  and 
grief  of  heart  produced.  However  "  psychologically  mysterious  "  the 
■leeping  of  the  disciples  under  such  circumstances  may  appear,  the 
fact  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  whatever  amount  of  culpa- 
txility  it  may  imply.  "  Sorrow  sometimes,  indeed,  renders  men  sleep- 
less ;  but,  when  it  is  very  great,  it  nuiy  so  ej^aust  both  the  inward 
and  the  outward  man,  as  to  induce  a  state  of  stupefaction."  This 
affords  some  explanation  of  their  apparently  strange  conduct,  though 
it  certainly  does  not  furnish  an  adequate  excuse  for  it.  The  words 
of  the  Saviour  are  remarkable :  "  the  spirit,"  t6  frycvfta,  "  indeed  is 
willing,  but  the  flesh,"  ff  aap^^  <<  is  weak."  It  is  not  improbable  that 
there  is  here  a  reference  to  Himself,  and  to  the  inherent  weakness  of 
even  sinless  humanity,  of  which  He  had  most  painful  experience, 
while  He  was  equally  conscious  of  the  highest  willingness  of  "  spirit  * 
to  acoept  the  whole  counsel  of  the  Father.  We  must  not  attach  the 
usual  idea  of  sinfulness  to  "  the  flesh,"  of  which  the  Saviour  here 
ppeaks.     In  the  xeference  of  the  words  to  the  diaciples,  we  may 
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understand  "  the  wp€vfia  here  as  the  hnman  spiritual  life,  awakened  by 
the  Holj  Ghost.  It  is  not  only  willing,  but  frpd^/ior,"  eagerlif, 
earnestly  "  willing.*'  "  But  the  (r^$  which  opposes  is  not  simply  the 
sensual  nature,  but  the  sensuous  nature  disordered."  Hence  the 
Saviour  emphatically  teaches  that,  though  there  is  an  "  innocent  cropf, 
(Gen.  ii.  7),"  in  our  disordered  condition  of  nature  watchfulness  and 
prayer  are  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  the  requisite  wfMvfiop^  will- 
ingness of  spirit,  that  we  may  overcome  the  natural  weakness  of  '^  the 
flesh."  And  however  apologetic  the  words  may  appear  in  their  rda- 
tion  to  the  disciples,  they  are  nevertheless  words  of  reproof,  inas- 
much as  they  had  neglected  the  requisite  **  Watch  and  pray.*' 
•  Our  space  will  not  admit  of  more  than  a  reference  to  the  poinis  of 
inttruction  which  this  great  event  suggests  for  ourselves.  We  can- 
not fail  to  see  in  it  an  impressive  illustration  of  the  magnUude  and 
guilt  of  the  gin  of  man.  This  '^  agony  "  was  necessary,  that  God 
*<  might  be  just,  and  the  Justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.'*  A 
deep  horror  of  sin  should  be  awakened  within  us  by  our  contemplation 
of  the  Saviour's  atoning  sorrow.  The  preeiaueness  and  value  of  our  <a/- 
vaiion  are  distinctly  presented  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the  purohase 
of  suffering  and  love.  We  are  equally  reminded  of  the  fatal  guiUinen 
of  needing  this  salvation.  If  we  "  neglect "  it,  there  can  remain  only 
a  "  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment."  The  duty  of  absolute  submission  to 
the  will  of  God,  is  forcibly  taught  us  by  the  Saviour's  great  act  of  sub- 
mission. He  has  **  left  us  an  example,  that  we  should  follow  His  steps.** 
It  will  cost  us  something  to  be  able  to  say  from  the  heart,  in  the 
hours  of  trial  and  suffering,  "  Thy  will  be  done."  And  that  we  may 
have  the  power  of  ''  spirit "  to  ^umph  over  the  weakness  of  *'  the 
flesh,"  we  must  ever  remember  and  practice  the  Saviour's  vital  injunc- 
tion, "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation^ 
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It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  American  Churches  that  two  of  the 
best  modem  treatises  on  the  subject  of  preaching  should  havebeoi 
produced  in  rapid  succession  by  two  of  their  ministers.  Dr.  Kidder's 
and  Dr.  Shedd's  volumes  have  both  been  reprinted  in  this  country;  the 
former  already  has  a  large  circulation,  and  the  latter  is  not  Ukely  to  be 
far  behind  it.  Both  authors  write  with  clearness  and  vigour ;  give  proof 
of  extensive  research ;  and  are  duly  impressed  with  the  sacrednesa 
and  importance  of  their  subject.  To  be  a  good  and  useful  preacher  of 
the  glorious  Gospel,  an  "able  minister  of  the  New  Testament,**  is 
indeed  one  of  "  the  noblest  objects'  for  which  men  are  permitted  to 

*  "ATreatiMonHomileiies/'byDr.  Kidder.  London :  Trubner,  1865.  "Homi- 
letiei  and  Ptftona  Theology/'  by  Dr.  Sbedd.    Edinburgh :  Ol^iant,  1869. 
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lire;"  and  lie  who  assists  otiiers  in  the  pursuit  of  this  great  end  is 
irulj  a  benefitctor  of  mankind,  and  that  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  The 
worid  wants  good  preachers ;  and  is  still  ready  to  listen  to  men  who  can 
speak  straight  from  their  hearts  to  its  own.  Bat  they  must  speak,  not 
read,  if  they  want  the  "  common  people"  to  hear  them  "  gladly."  And  they 
most  beware  alike  of  pompons  declamation,  and  of  twaddling  feebleness ; 
lest  both  the  messenger  and  the  message  be  received  with  contempt. 

The  aim  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  evident,  and  most  praise- 
worthy, and  cannot  &il  to  command  the  reader's  respect.  Dr. 
Kidder's  treatise  is  the  more  detailed  and  systematic  of  the  two;  Dr. 
Shedd's  the  more  artistic.  Both  are  strongly  in  favour  of  well-prepared 
gpeaking,  "preaching,"  properly  so  called,  as  distbguished  from  the 
reading  of  an  eaaay,  or  the  reeiiaiion  of  a  sermon  committed  verhaiim  to 
the  memory.  Dr.  Kidder's  treatment  of  this  most  important  point  is 
exhanstive :  from  among  the  many  good  things  which  he  has  said  and 
collected,  we  will  only  give  one,  quoted  from  Augustine.  "  Let  not  the 
preacher  become  a  servant  of  words ;  rather  let  words  be  servants  to 
the  preacher."  Dr.  Shedd,  who  writes  for  another  circle,  is  more 
tolerant  of  the  manuscript ;  but  he  nevertheless  says, "  Extemporaneous 
preaching  should  engage,  &r  more  than  it  does,  the  labour  and  study 

of  the  clergy." "  It  was  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 

of  many  of  the  early  Fathers,  of  Luther  and  the  Bef  ormers."  The  dos  • 
ing  passage  of  his  chapter  on  this  kind  of  preaching  we  will  give  in 
fall .— "  When  the  clergy  shall  pursue  theological  studies,  as  Melanc- 
thon  says  he  did,  for  personal,  spiritual  benefit ;  when  theological  science 
shall  be  wrought  into  the  very  soul,  inducing  a  theological  mood;  when 
thorough  learning  and  diligent  self-discipline  shall  go  hand  in  hand 
with  deep  lore  for  Grod  and  souls ;  and  when  the  clergy  shall  dare  to 
fpeaib  to  the  i>eople  with  extemporaneous  boldness  out  of  a  full  heart, 
fall  head,  and  dear  mind,  we  may  expect,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to 
see  some  of  those  great  movements  which  characterized  the  ages  of 
extempore  preaching, — the  age  of  the  Apostles, the  age  of  the  Beformers, 
the  age  of  John  Knox  in  Scotland^  the  age  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  in 
Eng^d  and  America." 

The  strong  point  of  Dr.  Shedd's  book  is  the  way  in  which  at  the  out- 
set he  infliBts  upon  the  connexion  between  "  eloquence  and  exegesis." 
His  ideal  of  a  good  preacher  is  a  man  who  can  first  eo^ound,  and  then 
apply,  the  aacred  truths  which  are  revealed  in  the  Written  Word.  While 
treating  this  important  branch  of  his  subject,  he  quotes  Niebuhr's  letter 
to  a  young  philologist,  as  applicable  also  to  biblical  studies : — " '  Do  not 
read  the  great  authors  of  classical  antiquity,'  said  Niebuhr, '  in  order 
to  make  sestheUc  reflections  upon  them,  but  in  order  to  drink  in  their 
tpirit,  and  fill  your  soul  with  their  thoughts,— in  order  to  gain  that  by 
reading  which  yon  would  have  gained  by  reverently  listening  to  the 
diaeonrses  of  great  men.  This  is  the  philology  which  does  the  soul 
good ;  and  learned  investigations,  even  when  we  have  got  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  make  them,  always  occupy  an  inferior  place.  We  must  be  fully 
tnaaters  of  grammar  (in  the  ancient  sense) ;  we  must  acquire  every 
branch  of  antiquarian  knowledge,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power ;  but  even 
if  we  can  make  the  most  brilliant  emendations,  and  explain  the  most 
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difficnlfc  passages  at  sight,  all  this  is  nothing,  and  mere  sleight-of-hand, 
if  we  do  not  acquire  the  wisdom  and  spiritual  energy  of  the  great  men 
of  antiquity, — think  and  feel  like  them.'  Precisely  this  is  the  aim  and 
influence  of  biblical  philology  and  exegesis.  The  theologian  and 
preacher,  by  his  patient  study  of  the  Written  Revelation,  must  gain  that 
by  reading  which  he  would  have  gained  by  reverently  listening  to  the 
discourses  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 
And  this  is  the  uniform  effect  of  dose  linguistic  investigation.  The 
power  of  a  grammarian  is  a  vernacular  power.  Turn,  for  illustration, 
to  the  commentaries  of  some  of  the  Qreek  Fathers,  such  as  Theodoret 
and  Ghrysostom,  for  example,  and  observe  the  close  and  vivid  contact 
which  is  brought  about  between  their  minds  and  those  of  the  sacred 
writers,  by  reason  of  their  home-bred  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage." 

We  strongly  sympathize  with  Dr.  Shedd's  view.  There  is  no  preach- 
ing more  useful  and  instructive  than  that  of  the  expositor,  if  the 
expounded  truth  be  also  closely  and  earnestly  applied.  To  influence 
the  affections  through  the  intellect,  to  unfold  the  truth  of  God  to  the 
understandings  of  men,  and  so  to  reach  their  consciences,  is  a  task 
which,  in  general,  requires,  as  a  first  and  essential  condition  of  suc- 
cess, tiiat  the  preacher  shall  be  well  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of 
Scripture,  and  deeply  penetrated  with  its  spirit.  In  the  Deed  of 
Declaration  by  which,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  Wesley  gave  to 
Methodism  its  legal  existence,  he  repeatedly  designates  his  helpers  as 
"preachers  and  expounders  of  God's  Holy  Word."  Such  he  himself 
was,  and  such  he  designed  them  to  be.  We  have  been  more  than  once 
reminded  of  this,  while  reading  Dr.  Shedd's  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  exegesis.  He  truly  says,  that "  the  dose  exegetical  study  of  the 
Scriptures  imparts  a  calm  and  conscious  authority "  to  the  preacher. 
The  mighty  ministry  of  Adam  Glarke,  Joseph  Benson,  and  Bichard 
Watson,  will  justify  the  strongest  things  that  can  be  said  upon  this 
paramount  question.  We  must  find  space  for  another  quotation  firom 
our  author  on  the  same  subject ;  it  is  one  which  he  evidently  handles 
con  amore : — "  The  relation  of  exegetical  study  to  extemporaneous 
speaking  deserves  a  separate  discussion.  Nothing  is  more  certain  to 
make  a  fluent  and  ready  speaker  than  the  analytic  examination  of  tbe 
revealed  Word.  He  who  is  accustomed  to  read  a  Gbspel  or  an  Epistle 
over,  and  over,  and  over  again,  in  the  original  Greek,  becomes  so  satu- 
rated with  its  revelations  that  he  is  as  Ml  of  matter  as  Elihu,  the 
friend  of  Job,  and  must  speak  that  he  may  be  refreshed.  A  single 
philological  perusal  will  not  have  this  effect ;  but  ten  or. twenty  will." 

Dr.  Shedd  is  equally  forcible  and  earnest  in  pressing  upon  minis- 
ters the  necessity  for  being  sternly  select  in  their  general  reading. 
"  The  chief  means  and  methods  "  of  intellectual  cultivation,  he  says, 
"  may  all  be  reduced  to  one ;  namely,  ihe  daily,  nightly,  and  everlasting 
study  of  standard  authors.**  "  The  preacher  must  love  the  profound 
thinkers,  and  meditate  upon  them ;  but  these  are  not  the  multitude. 
They  are  the  few.  They  are  those  who  make  epochs  in  the  provinces 
in  which  they  labour.  As  we  cast  our  eye  along  the  history  of  a 
department,  be  it  poetry,   or  philosophy,  or  theology,  a  few  nanica 
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npreient  and  eontaiii  Uie  whole  pith  and  sobBtance  of  it.  Though 
there  are  many  oihera  who  are  respectable,  and  man  j  more  who  are 
mere  acioliats  and  pretenders,  still  an  acquaintance  or  nnaeqnaintanoe 
with  them  all  would  not  materially  affect  the  sam  of  his  knowledge 
who  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  these  leading  and  standard 
writers.'*  He  continues  in  the  same  strain,  and  gives  counsels  well 
worthy  of  the  student's  attention.  Dr.  Shedd  is  already  favourably 
known  to  the  reading  public  as  the  author  of  a  summary  of  the 
''History  of  Christian  Doctrine."  We  are  persuaded  that  the  present 
treatise  on  Homiletics  will  add  both  to  his  reputation  and  his  useful- 
ness. It  baa  a  few,  very  few,  verbal  blemishes ;  and  we  may  also  note 
that  his  selected  authors  nearly  all  hold  predestinarian  opinions ;  and 
places  of  distinguished  honour  are  assigned  by  him  to  Augustine, 
Calvin,  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  But  this  work  idll  form  a  truly-valu- 
able supplement  to  Dr.  Kidder's  more  catholic  and  more  systematic 
text-book.  There  is  something  good  on  eveiy  page  of  it ;  and  it  will 
be  no  feeble  ministry  that  is  moulded  by  such  precepts  as  it  enforces. 

We  give  one  more  extract,  believing  that  many  of  our  readers  will 
welcome  it.  Dr.  Shedd  is  treating  of  the  modem  tendency  to  dwell 
exdosively  upon  one  of  the  Divine  attributes,  regardless  of  Scripture 
teaching,  and  to  set  before  mankind  "  a  God  all  mercy,"  instead  of  the 
Holy  One  whom  the  Bible  reveals  to  us.  "  There  are  no  two  positions 
in  Revelation  more  unqualified  and  categorical  than  that '  Grod  is  love,' 
and  that '  our  Gh)d  is  a  consuming  fire.'  Either  one  of  these  affirma- 
tions is  as.  true  as  the  other ;  and,  therefore,  the  complete,  unmutilated 
idea  of  the  Deity  must  comprehend  both  the  love  and  the  displeasure, 
in  their  harmony  and  reciprocal  relations.  Both  of  these  feelings  are 
equally  necessary  to  personality.  A  being  who  cannot  love  is  imper- 
sooal ;  and  so  is  a  being  who  cannot  abhor.  Torpor  in  one  direction 
implies  torpor  in  the  other.  '  He  who  loves  the  good,'  argued  Lac- 
tantius,  fifteen  centuries  ago, '  by  this  very  fact  hates  the  evil ;  and  he 
who  does  not  hate  the  evil,  does  not  love  the  good ;  because  the  love  of 
goodness  flows  directly  out  of  the  hatred  of  evil,  and  the  hatred  of 
evil  springs  directly  out  of  the  love  of  goodness.  There  is  no  one  who 
can  love  life  without  abhorring  death ;  no  one  who  has  an  appetency 
ibr  light,  withont  an  antipathy  to  darkness.'  *  He  who  is  able  to  love 
that  which  is  lovely  cannot  but  hate  that  which  is  hateful.  One  class 
ot  emotions  towards  moral  good  implies  an  opposite  class  towards 
moral  evil.  Every  ethical  feeling  necessitates  its  counterpart;  and 
therefore  God's  personal  love  towards  the  seraph  necessitates  God's 
personal  wrath  towards  the  fiend. 

**  There  is  therefore  no  true  middle  position  between  the  full  scriptural 
conception  of  God,  and  the  deistical  conception  of  Him.  We  must 
either,  with  some  of  the  English  deists,  deoy  both  love  and  indignation 
to  the  Deity ;  or  else  we  must,  with  the  prophets  and  apostles,  attribute 
both  love  and  indignation  to  Him.  Self-consistency  drives  us  to  one 
tide  or  the  other.  We  may  hold  that  God  is  mere  intellect,  without 
heart  and  without  feeling  of  any  kind ;  that  He  is  as  impassive  and 

«  Laclanliss,  "De  lr&  Dei,"  cap.  5. 
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onemoiional  as  the  law  of  grayitation,  or  a  geometrical  axiom ;  tbai 
He  neither  loves 'the  hoi  j  nor  hates  the  wicked  ;  that  feeling,  in  short, 
stands  in  no  kind  of  relation  to  an  Infinite  Essence:  or,  we  may 
helieve  that  the  Divine  natnre  is  no  more  destitute  of  emotional  than 
it  is  of  intellectual  qualities,  and  that  all  forms  of  righteous  and  legiti- 
mate feeling  enter  into  the  Divine  self-consciousness :  we  may  take 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  we  shall  be  self-consistent.  But  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  illogical  and  inconsistent  to  attribute  one  class  of 
emotions  to  Qod,  and  deny  the  other;  to  postulate  the  love  of  goodness, 
and  deny  the  indignation  at  sin.  What  reason  is  there  in  attributing 
the  feeling  of  complacency  to  the  nature  of  the  Infinite  and  EtemaJ, 
and  denying  the  existence  of  the  feeling  of  indignation,  as  so  many 
do,  in  this  and  every  age  ?  Is  it  said  that  emotion  is  always,  and  of 
necessity,  beneath  the  Divine  nature  P  Then  why  insist,  and  empha- 
size, that '  God  is  hve?*  Is  it  said  that  wrath  is  an  unworthy  feeling? 
But  this,  like  love  itself,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  upon 
which  it  is  expended.  What  species  of  feeling  ought  to  possess  the 
Holy  One,  when  He  looks  down  upon  the  orgies  of  Tiberius  ?  when 
He  sees  John  the  Baptist's  head  in  the  charger  P  Is  it  a  mere  illicit 
and  unworthy  passion  when  the  '  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from 
heaven '  against  those  sins  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans, 
and  continually  practised  by  mankind  P  And  may  not  love  be  an 
unworthy  feeling  P  Is  not  this  emotion  as  capable  of  degenerating 
into  a  blind  appetite,  into  a  mere  passion,  as  any  other  one  P  Which 
is  most  august  and  venerable,  the  pure  and  spintual  abhorrence  of  the 
seraphim,  wakened  by  the  sight  of  the  sin  and  uncleanness  of  fallen 
Babylon,  or  the  selfish  fondness  and  guilty  weakness  of  the  unprincipled 
affection  of  earth  P  "  Having  assailed  the  theory  that  all  love  is  holy 
and  all  anger  unholy.  Dr.  Shedd  proceeds  to  urge  upon  preachers  the 
necessity  of  so  presenting  the  truth  that  a  consciousness  of  guilt  may 
be  aroused  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  warns  them  that  theirs  will  be  a 
powerless  ministry  unless  this  is  the  case. 

Dr.  Eadder*s  volume  is  already  in  the  hands  of  not  a  few  of  our 
readers,  who,  we  are  persuaded,  feel  grateful  to  him.  Many  of  his 
remarks  deserve  to  become  canons  of  criticism  with  the  youthful 
preacher  and  student ;  for  example,  "  Agglomerating  words,  either  by 
means  of  the  pen  or  the  tongue,  and  calling  them  a  sermon,  is  a  libel 
on  the  name,  and  an  insult  to  a  Christian  audience."  And  he  is  equally 
just  respecting  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  preparing  for  the  pulpit. 
"  The  primary  effort  must  be  to  learn  for  one's  self  exactly  what  God 
would.teach  through  His  Holy  Word.  To  this  end  the  text,  the  context, 
and  related  passages  may  be  thoroughly  studied  in  the  original  and 
translations.  There  is  danger  in  consulting  commentators  and  authors 
too  soon,  lest  the  mind  unconsciously  fall  into  the  beaten  paths  of 
other  men." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  arm  the  pew  with  critical  weapons  that 
may  be  employed  against  the  pulpit ;  and  we  shall  therefore  forbear  to 
make  any  quotations  from  Dr.  Kidder's  very  useful  chapter  on  "  The 
Proprieties  and  Vices  of  the  Pulpi£ : "  but  we  moat  respectfully  commend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  all  who  occupy  the  sacred  desk ;  and  not 
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only  to  miniiifeera,  but  to  that  large  and  laborions  body  of  men  from 
anmig  whom  all  owr  ministers  are  choflen,  and  who  in  Methodism 
hare  a  sphere  of  asefalness  only  second  to  that  oocapied  by  the 
ministry  itsell  In  some  of  our  Circuits  there  exists,  we  are  thankful 
to  say,  a  library,  reading-sodel^,  Bible-dass,  or  liteoraiy  association, 
designed  expressly  or  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  preachers : 
wherever  this  is  the  case,  let  Dr.  Kidder's  and  Dr.  Shedd's  books  be, 
bj  all  means,  placed  within  their  reach ;  for  their  profit  wiU  benefit 

From  one  opinion  advanced  in  Dr.  Kidder's  pages,  we  most  take 
the  liberty  to  express  our  strong  dissent.  He  quotes  firom  Yinet,  who, 
he  thinks,  **  justly  says,"  that  a  sermon  "  may  be  Christian,  edifying, 
inatmctiTe,  without  containing  even  one  passage  of  Holy  Scripture. 
It  may  be  very  biblical  without  a  text,  and  with  a  text  not  biblical  at 
alL'*  ^e  latter  assertion  is  unquestionably  true,  but  the  former 
appears  to  us  to  be  more  than  doubtful.  Certainly  a  mere  string  of 
texts  is  not  a  sermon;  but  may  the  pulpits  of  Methodism  ever  be 
preserved  from  instructive  and  edifying  discourses,  which  do  not  contain 
**  eren  one  passage  of  Holy  Scripture ! " 

Dr.  Kidder  is  more  comprehensive  than  Dr.  Shedd,  and  his  illustra* 
tioiis  and  references  extend  over  a  wider  range  of  literature ;  he  does 
justaoe  to  many  preachers  whom  the  other  does  not  name.  He  also 
makes  some  valuable  suggestions  to  the  young  minister  respecting 
the  need  of  habitual  care  in  conversation :  his  ordinary  and  [daily  talk 
msj  improTC  or  debase  his  style,  and  the  choice  rests  with  himself; 
he  may  make  of  conversation  either  a  bracing  mental  discipline,  or 
an  injurious  mental  dissipation.  **  No  person  can  expect  to  form  a 
style  of  language  worthy  of  the  pulpit,  who  does  not  first  become 
critical  upon  himself  and  his  most  &miliar  expressions." 

The  obligations  of  the  pulpit  and  the  pew  are  reciprocal ;  but  the 
sense  which  many  entertain  of  them  is  often  very  partial  and  one-sided. 
No  one  doubts  that  it  is  the  preacher's  duty  to  do  his  best,  his  very 
best,  his  uttermost,  for  his  hearers ;  but  how  of  ton  does  he  find  them 
inattentive,  or  simply  critical;  not  prayerful  and  sjrmpathetic.  Let 
him  who,  as  he  says,  "  wants  to  hear  a  good  sermon,"  be  careful  to 
eontribute  all  that  he  can  towards  this  most  desirable  result.  If  he  go 
to  his  place  in  the  sanctuary  without  prayer,  and  listen  without 
sympathy,  can  he  reasonably  expect  a  "  good  sermon  P  "  Has  he  any 
right  to  do  so  P 

The  Church  of  God  has  been  truly  served,  has  derived  solid  and 
abiding  benefits,  firom  the  judicious  efforts  of  private  Christians  to 
improve  the  ministryof  the  word.  From  the  day  when  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  showed  Apollos  "  the  way  of  Qod  more  perfectly,"  down  to 
oar  own  day,  this  has  been  the  case.  The  eloquent  Alexandrian  Jew 
knew  "only  the  baptism  of  John,"  till  the  pious  tent-maker  and  his 
wife  offered  their  hospitality  and  kindly  aid.  There  have  been  many 
parallel  instances  in  uninspired  Church  history.  How  different  might 
the  result  have  been,  if  Aquila  and  Priscilla  had  been  content  with 
ffrwnhUng  at  the  imperfect  teaching  and  "  unsound  views  "  of  Apollos ! 
What  a  striking  contrast  does  their  Christian  love  and  zeal  present  to 
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the  conduct  of  many  in  these  days !  Unlike  these  prunitxre  Christians, 
they  are  foremost  to  complain  of  an  "  nnsatisfaetoiy  supply,"  and  to 
threaten  to  go  somewhere  else,  unless  the  pulpit  is  filled  more  to  their 
taste.  What  stinging  censures  they  would  have  poured  upon  a  "  mere 
moralist,"  who  knew  "  only  the  baptism  of  John !" 

To  younger  preachers,  especially,  "  an  old  disciple  "  may  sometimes 
render  yaluable  aid,  if  they  are  not  above  being  taught :  they  often 
stand  in  great  need  of  an  encouraging  word,  perhaps  more  frequently 
still  of  kind  advice ;  and  when  the  years  of  youth  have  passed  away, 
and  the  early  timidity  is  overcome,  preachers  cherish  a  grateful  and 
affectionate  remembrance  of  the  congregations  who  bore  patiently  with 
their  first  imperfect  efforts,  and  of  the  friends  who  kindly  helped  them 
to  better  things. 


THE  BEETON  BIBLE.* 

Brittany  is  the  ancient  province  situated  in  the  north-west  of 
France ;  the  Bretons,  who  still  speak  their  own  ancient  tongue,  inhabit 
the  departments  of  Finis t^re,  Morbihan,  and  the  south-western  portion 
of  06tes  du  Nord ;  the  first  of  which  comprehends  the  ancient  bishop- 
rics of  L^n  and  Gomouailles,  (or  Quimper,)  the  second,  that  of 
Yannes,  and  the  third,  in  general,  that  of  Tr^guier.  This  fourfold 
division  of  Breton-speaking  Brittany  {la  Breictgne  Breiownanie)  has  a 
considerable  bearing  on  the  people,  their  habits,  and  even  their  speech. 
The  population  of  this  Breton- speaking  land  appears  from  the  most 
recent  returns  to  be,  at  least,  one  million  and  a  quarter,-  and  of  these 
the  great  majority  know  the  Breton  tongue,  and  no  other,  as  the 
medium  of  fiuniliar  communication. 

Had  the  Bretons  inhabited  some  distant  island,  or  if  they  had  been 
a  tribe  of  India  or  America,  it  is  probable  that  far  more  effort  would 
have  been  made  on  their  behalf,  as  to  both  Bible  translation  and  mis- 
sionaiy  labours :  but  they  live  too  near  our  shores;  so  that  they  haye, 
in  a  great  measure,  been  overlooked. 

There  is  an  apocrjrphal  account  narrated  by  M.  le  Yicomte  Henart 
de  la  Yillemarqu6,  (Membre  de  I'Institat,)  to  whom  Breton  literature 
is  so  much  indebted,  respecting  a  Breton  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
executed  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago  by  the  order  of  Anne  of  Brit- 
tany, the  last  native  duchess,  twice  queen  consort  of  France,  first  as 
the  wife  of  Charles  YIII.,  and  afterwards  of  Louis  XII.  In  his  "  Essai 
8ur  VJEListaire  de  la  Langue  Bretonne"  (prefixed  to  the  "  Bieiionnaire 
Franpaia-Breton  "of  Le  Gonidec,)  he  says,  '*  Another  Breton- Armorican 
work  still  more  important — The  Holt  Scbiptubbs,  translated  by 
order  of  the  Duchess  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  which  the  clergy  of  the 
country  believed  that  they  ought  to  allow  to  be  taken  away  by  the 
reformed  Welsh-Breton8,t  who  printed  it  in  London — ^served  also  as  a 

*  "  Bidl  SanUl,  pe  Levr  ar  Skriiur  Sakr,  lekeai  e  Brezovnek  gant  ann  Aotrou  Le 
Oonidee,  E  San-Briek,  1866."  ("The  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Book  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
tranalated  into  Breton,  by  Monsieur  Le  Gonidec,  St.  Brieuc,  1866.")    2  vols.  8ro. 

t  "  OUes  de  Kerampuil,  RecUnr  de  Cleden-Foher,  Traduction  BreUmne  du  Caie- 
chume  Latin  du  P,  Canmus,    Pre/ace,    Paris :  Jacques  Kemer.    1576." 
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model  for  the  Welsh  translations  of  the  Bible,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Henry  VIIL,  who  caused  almost  all  the  copies  of  it  to  be  burnt.*  Had 
it  been  published  in  France,  as  the  author  wished,  and  had  it  remained 
in  Brittany,  this  inestimable  book,  in  offering  to  the  piety  of  the  inha- 
bitants a  daily  food,  as  useful  as  agreeable,  would  have  hindered  the 
decay  of  the  national  idiom.  But  the  clergy  hindered  even  its  re-entry. 
We  must,  they  said,  regard  with  suspicion  a  translation  which,  because  of 
the  imperfection  of  the  language,  cannot  be  easily  made  without  error 
amd  corruption ;  and  we  must  set  the  security  of  the  faith  above  that  of 
the  Breton  language.  In  reality,  both  could  only  have  been  gainers  by 
thia  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  language ;  the  more 
so  since  it  was  vnthoul  any  (iUeraiion,  according  to  the  formal  testimony 
of  P.  Ghn^ire,  who  had  it  in  his  hands.f    Thus,  in  losing  it,  both 

were  losers."  (Page  37.) 

More  exact  information  is  needed  before  we  can  fully  admit  the 
accuracy  of  the  foregoing  statement.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
it  was  that  Gregoire  of  Rostrenen  had  in  his  hands  in  1732,  when  his 
Dictionary  appeared.  It  is  certain  that  the  Welsh  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  were  derived  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  not  from  the 
Breton.  It  is  equally  certain  that  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
there  were  few  enough  in  Wales  to  care  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Belbrmation,  and  that,  at  that  time,  no  Welsh  version  even  appeared. 
No  one  seems  to  have  seen  or  known  of  a  Breton  Bible,  published  in 
London,  in  that  century,  or,  indeed,  at  any  other  time.  The  references 
of  M.  de  la  Yillemarqu6  are  such,  in  general,  that  we  cannot  verify 
them,  so  as  to  see  whether  they  are  rightly  applied ;  but  that  to  the 
"  Myvyrian  Archaeology  "  is  within  our  reach.  Wo  give  the  passage,  so 
that  it  may  be  seen  to  what  it  really  refers.  The  Welsh  bard  and 
antiquary,  lolo  Morganwg,  says  : — "  On  the  Reformation,  the  Welsh 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  Bible  in  their  own  language ;  and  in  1563,]! 
an  Act  of  Parliament  enacted  that  before  the  first  of  March,  1566,  (little 
more  than  two  years,)  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
should  be  translated,  printed,  and  ready  for  use  in  the  churches  of  Wales. 
Bat,  towards  effecting  this,  not  a  single  farthing  was  allowed  by  Par- 
liament, or  any  otherwise  by  government.  The  Bible  was  translated, 
— and  well  translated,— was  printed,  and  brought  into  use,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  government,  which  had  given  profuse  encouragements  to 
the  English  translators  of  it.  They  were  a  few  pious  and  patriotic 
individuals  who  did  the  Welsh  this  great  service;  their  names  are 
known*  and  will,  with  high  veneration,  be  known,  as  long  as  the  Welsh 
hugoage  lives :  which  will  be,  we  presume,  as  long  as  the  island  of 
Britain  exists.  Why  WeUh  Bibles  toere  taken  out  of  ehwrches  and  burnt, 
aa  we  have  U  recorded,  and  English  ones  ordered  to  be  used  in  the  room 
of  them,  cannot  now  be  well  known ;  we  trust  that,  however  hostile  the 
pt^itics  of  this  country  §  were  once  towar  Js  our  language,  they  have 

•  "  Myvyrian  Archseology  of  Wales,"  preface,  p.  1 3. 

t  "  JHrHonnaire  Breton-  CeUlque"  preface,  p.  9. 

i  5  Elizabeth,  c.  23. 

{  X.  e.,  Eoglaod,  where  lolo  Morganwg  was  then  writing. 
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80  far  ceased  to  be  80«  as  to  beoome  absolutely  indilTerent  abotlt  tho 
matter." 

Here,  then,  we  have  definite  cbronological  ^ronnd  on  whicb  to  rest. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  requiring  a  Welsh  Tension  to  be  made  was 
passed  in  1563.  In  1567  William  Salesbory's  version  of  the  New 
Testament  appeared ;  but  it  was  not  until  1588  that  a  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible  was  printed,  the  work  of  Dr.  William  Morgan,  subse* 
quently,  in  1595,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and,  in  1601,  of  St.  Asaph. 
Henry  YIIL  has  enough  to  answer  for,  without  his  being  charged  with 
burning  Welsh  Bibles,  which  did  not  even  exist  in  his  time :  even  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  YL  only  a  few  passages  had  appeared  in  that 
tongue.  The  actual  burning,  respecting  which  M.  de  la  Yillemarque 
refers  to  the  Myvyrian  Archsaology,  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the 
actings  of  those  who,  after  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts,  showed  their 
adherence  to  the  new  dynasty  by  everything  which  would  cast  dis- 
credit on  the  house  of  Tudor,  and  on  the  country  from  which  they 
sprang.  No  attempt  was  made  to  supply  the  want  in  Wales  until 
the  successor  of  Dr.  Morgan  in  the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Richard 
Parry,  published  his  revision  in  1620,  which  is  the  version  stiU  read  in 
the  Principality. 

It  appears  to  be  hopeless  to  search  for  a  Breton  Bible  printed  in 
London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  If  the  Duchess  Anne  did  cause 
such  a  version  to  be  made,  it  must  have  been  preserved  in  manuscript 
only;  and  in  this  form  Gregoire  of  Bostrenen  must  have  seen  it,  if  he 
saw  it  at  all ;  unless  the  portions  of  Scripture  found  in  Breton  books 
of  Roman  Catholic  devotion  had  been  mistaken  for  a  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible. 

Fifty-two  years  before  the  issue  of  a  printed  Breton  Bible,  the  first 
suggestion  was  made  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  that 
such  an  undertaking  would  be  for  them  a  worthy  object.  A  few 
months  after  the  renewal  of  intercourse  of  this  country  with  France  in 
1814,  M.  de  St.  Martin,  secretary  to  the  French  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
made  a  proposition  to  the  Bible  Society  to  print  such  a  work.  He 
states  that  the  whole  of  the  sacred  Writings  had,  as  yet,  never  been 
printed  in  the  Breton  language;  that  the  portions  or  extracts  printed 
in  that  tongue  had  become  so  scarce,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the 
Bretons,  "  who  do  not  know  the  French  language,  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion."  He  adds,  "  There  are 
several  complete  versions  of  the  Breton  Bible  extant  in  manuscript ; " 
and  then  he  mentions  M.  Le  Gonidec  as  a  competent  scholar  to  under- 
take the  editorship.  The  next  sentence  is  worthy  of  transcription,  as 
showing  what  was  the  religious  condition  of  France  at  that  time.  "  It 
is  worthy  of  a  society  like  yours  to  undertake  a  work  so  usefiil  to  reli- 
gion, and  which  certainly  would  not  find  a  single  protector  in  France, 
where,  for  a  long  time,  anything  in  which  religion  is  concerned  has 
been  entirely  neglected." 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  Le  Gbnidec,  and  to  his  histoij* 
up  to  the  time  of  his  undertaking  the  Breton  New  Testament. 

Jean  Francois  Marie  Maurice  Agathe  Le  Gonidec  was  bom  at  Con- 
quet,  the  most  westerly  town  of  Brittany,  September  4tb|  1775«    Vii 
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btber  -was  one  of  a  family  of  more  distiiictioa  on  the  ground  of  anti- 
qnitj  and  connexions,  than  on  that  of  wealth,*  or  of  social  position  at 
yie  time  of  his  biiib.  His  mother,  Anne  Fran^oise,  (nee  Pohon,)  be- 
kmged  to  a  family  of  his  birth-place.  Le  Gk>nidec  was  intended  for  an 
eodesiaBtical  o«reer ;  and  thns,  probably,  he  receiyed  more  educational 
tnuning  than  many  of  the  impoYcrished  noblesM  of  Brittany.  The 
dtfturbances  of  the  revolutionary  period  broke  up  the  studies  of  the 
ooU^^  at  Treg^oier ;  and  subsequently  Le  Gonidec  was  arrested ;  and, 
after  an  imprisonment  at  Garhaix,  in  1793,  he  was  sentenced  at 
Brest  to  the  'guillotine.  From  this  destruction  he  was  remarkably 
wrad ;  for,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  an 
maUe  (got  np,  it  waseaid,  by  his  friends)  deHvered  him  from  the  soldiers. 
He  took  refiige  in  the  house  of  a  violent  republican,  whose  wife  con- 
eoiledbim,  until,  in  the  night,  he  effected  his  escape  from  Brest, 
deace,  alter  varied  adventures,  he  crossed  from  a  port  of  Leon  (the 
north-western  corner  of  Brittany)  to  Penzance  in  ComwalL  A  lady  had 
been  expecting  a  French  emj^pre  of  the  samename,(a  relation  of  his,)  and, 
in  eoDseqnence,  to  his  surprise,  her  servant  took  him  to  her  house  ; 
though  this  introduction  commenced  through  a  mistake,  this  stranger 
youth  oontinned  her  guest  for  nearly  a  year.  In  this  manner  there 
was  a  kind  of  renewal  of  the  old  intercourse  between  Cornwall  and 
Krittai^,  r^ons  inhabited  by  kindred  branches  of  the  Gelto-Oymric 
siodc  For  some  years  Le  (Gonidec  was  closely  connected  with  the 
Boyalist  movements  in  the  west  of  France,  especially  with  the  unhappy 
Qniheron  expedition  in  1795 ;  in  the  catastrophe  of  which  he  was  not 
involved,  having  landed  at  Sarz^ne,  near  Yannes,  whence  he  was  able 
to  escape  into  Lower  Brittany.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  "  Catho- 
lic and  Boyal  army,'*  under  the  Marquis  de  la  Boissi^e,  in  which  he 
Tom  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Government  of  Napoleon  as  Premier 
Consn],  Le  Gonidec,  with  others,  made  his  submission  at  Brest  in 
1800.  For  a  few  years  more  he  found,  in  the  unquiet  state  of  his 
native  province,  that  it  was  needful  to  remain  in  concealment. 

These  ten  years  of  his  life  had  not  been  in  vain ;  his  escape  to 
Cornwall  had  introduced  him  to  another  branch  of  the  Cymric  stock 
mud  its  antiquities ;  and  his  sojourn  in  Britain  was  at  the  time  when 
Welsh  scholars  were  enthusiastically  beginning  to  bring  to  light  their 
<rwn  ancient  literary  monuments.  His  fugitive  life  in  Brittany  had 
kept  him  in  close  connexion  with  those  who  used  his  native  language ; 
and  not  only  was  the  desire  awakened  to  do  for  it  what  Welsh  scholars 
were  doing  for  theirs,  but  his  reflective  mind  was  kept  occupied  with 
its  grammatioal  formation,  and  with  laying  the  foundation  for  his 
sahsequent  labours. 
In  1804  he  obtained  a  civil  employment  with  a  salary  of  1200  francs 

*  In  thit  retpeet  BritUmy  has  been  like  Cornwall,  as  old  Carew  aaja : — "  The  most 
CoRBJali  goBtlemen  eaa  better  vannt  of  their  pedigree  than  iheir  livelyheod ;  for  that 
they  derive  from  great  antiqmtie,  (and  I  make  question  whether  any  shire  in  England, 
of  hut  eqoal  qnaatitie,  eaa  mniter  a  Uke  nnmb«r  of  ftdre  coate-armonrs,)  whereas  iki^ 
dediaeai  to  the  meaae."  ("  Surrey  of  Cornwall,"  first  edition,  1602,  Mio  64.) 
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{£4S)  a  year ;  and  in  1805,  on  the  formation  of  the  Celtic  Academy,  a 
step  in  which  the  celebrated  Breton,  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  took  a  leading 
part,  Le  Gonidec  was  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  In  1807  his  Breton 
Grammar  appeared ;  and,  subsequently,  during  many  years,  such  leisure 
as  he  could  obtain  was  deyoted  to  his  two  Dictionaries,  the  one  Breton 
and  French,  which  first  appeared  at  Angouleme  in  1821;  the  other 
French  and  Breton,  which  was  published  posthumously  in  1847,  under 
the  care  of  M.  le  Yicomte  Hersart  de  la  Yillemarqu^,  who  also  re-edited, 
in  1850,  with  various  additions,  the  former  Dictionary,  together  with 
the  Breton  Grammar. 

This,  then,  was  the  Breton  scholar,  with  whom  the  Bible  Society, 
through  Dr.  David  Jones,  entered  into  arrangements  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  proposal  for  the  preparation  of  a  Breton  version  of  the  New 
Testament.* 

For  the  nexb  three  years  the  translation,  and  then  the  printing,  was 
carried  on.  Before  publication,  the  sheets  were  sent  for  examination 
to  Dr.  Jones,  and,  from  the  time  of  his  death,  to  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Price.  The  translation  was  made  from  thej  Latin  Yulgate;  since 
the  original  languages  were  not  accessible  to  Le  Gonidec. 

Of  course  Le  Gonidec,  who  had  done  so  much  to  purify  the  Breton 
tongue,  endeavoured  to  make  his  translation,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
conformity  with  his  own  standard  of  the  best  form  of  the  language. 
The  four  cantons  of  Lower  Brittany  have  been  mentioned  as  those  of 
Tr^guier,  L^on,  Oomouailles,  and  Yannes.  Each  of  these  possesses  a 
dialect  more  or  less  marked  by  dififerences ;  the  three  former  of  these, 
however,  are  closely  allied,  when  compared  with  the  dialect  of  Yannes. 
If  we  turn  historically  to  the  peopling  of  large  portions  of  Armorica 
through  the  emigration  from  this  island,  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
century,  we  find  that  these  settlers  pretty  thoroughly  occupied  all  Lower 
Brittany,  except  the  Bishopric  of  Yannes.  All  the  other  bishoprics 
of  Lower  Brittany  we  find  connected  vrith  the  British  emigration :  in 
some  parts  they  brought  with  them  the  names  of  the  regions  from 
whence  they  had  come ;  for  instance,  from  Dyvnaint,  or  Dumnonia,  came 
the  name  of  Domnon^e,  (the  Breton  Devon,)  answering  mostly  to  the 
department  of  the  C6te8  du  Nord.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  not 
unreasonably,  that  in  Yannes  there  is  a  reUc  of  the  ancient  Gaulish 
tongue,  while  the  language  of  the  rest  of  Lower  Brittany  ib  that  which 
the  immigrants  brought  from  our  island.  Its  connexion  with  the 
extinct  Oomish  is  very  dose,  far  more  so  than  was  the  Cornish  with 
the  Welsh. 

*  Repeatedly  has  the  inquiry  been  made,  Why  will  not  the  Welsh  tranalation  of  the 
Scriptures  also  soffice  for  the  Bretons  P  For  the  same  reason  that  George  Piimroie, 
in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  conld  not  teach  the  Dutchmen  Greek,  unlets  he  himself  had 
first  learned  Dutch.  Closely  allied  as  are  the  Dutch  and  English  kngtiagea,  they  an 
not  identical ;  and  a  knowledge  of  one  will  not  suffice  for  holding  intereoorse  with 
those  who  use  the  other.  Thus,  though  Breton  and  Welsh  are  cognate  branches  of 
the  Cymric  family  of  the  Celtic,  they  are  not  identical ;  and  (whatever  may  haye  been 
said  to  the  contrary)  conversation  between  a  Welshman  and  a  Breton,  each  using  his 
own  tongue,  is  impossible.  The  Breton  and  the  old  Cornish  were  probably  mutually 
intelligible,  as  much  so  as  the  Breton  of  Uon,  and  that  of  6wened«  (Morbihani)  are  now. 
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In  the  course  of  the  year  1827,  the  prmting  was  oompleted  at  Angoa- 
leme,  where  Le  Gronidec  held  at  that  time  a  gOYemment  appointment. 
The  edition  consisted  of  one  thousand  copies,  which,  in  the  spring  of 
1828,  were  deposited  in  Uie  Bible  Society's  warehouse  at  Paris.  Boon 
after  this  they  must  have  been  in  circulation;  and  we  find  it  stated 
that  Wales  absorbed  almost  the  whole  of  that  edition ;  no  doubt  this 
was  caused  by  the  interest  which  had  been  felt  in  the  Principality  in 
connexion  with  the  work,  and  as  a  matter  of  literary  study ;  but  students 
oould  but  little  haye  supposed  that  they  were  almost  exhausting  the 
fountain  of  truth,  which  they  had  been  so  earnest  to  open  for  those  of 
a  kindred  race. 

A  strong  Romish  party  in  Brittany  haye  attempted  to  stigmatize  Le 
0<midec  as  a  heretic,  and  it  is  probable  that  any  one  who  translated 
the  Scriptures  would  be  so  in  their  eyes  :  and  they  have  even  gone  so 
hr  as  to  particularize  the  differences  of  his  orthography  from  that  of 
eertain  dsYotional  books,  as  if  the  letters  h  and  w  indicated  herety.  In 
order  to  refute  such  charges,  the  editors  of  Le  Gonidec's  Bible  have 
printed  a  letter  of  his,  dated  December  22d,  1827,  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  This  letter  has  an 
interest  quite  irrespectiye  of  the  object  for  which  the  editors  have 
brought  it  forward ;  for  it  shows  that  on  the  completion  of  the  Breton 
New  Testament  in  1827,  the  Society  objected  to  reprint  it,  unless  the 
Bomish  renderings,  which  teach  the  doctrine  of  penance,  and  other 
things  of  the  kind,  were  accurately  corrected.  It  was  from  the  Latin 
Yolgate  that  Le  Gonideo  translated;  and  it  might  have  been  known 
thai  the  inaccuracies  of  the  modem  copies  of  that  version,  sanctioned 
by  Pope  Clement  YIII.,  are  such  as  to  need  correction.  Le  Gonideo 
defiends  his  translation  on  theological  grounds,  and  as  wishing,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Bishops  of  Brittany :  he  points 
oat,  however,  that^  if  needful,  his  version  might  be  easily  reformed  in 
such  particulars:  if  another  meaning  than  penance,  however,  were 
assigned  to  the  Latin  pamiientia,  he  stipulated  that  it  should  be 
avowedly  not  his  act.  Thus,  forty  years  ago,  the  Bible  Society  objected 
to  the  Bomish  renderings.  It  may  be  right  here  to  mention  that  to  do 
penance  (with  the  definition  given  to  penance  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
as  something  different  from  penitence,  or  repentance)  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  Latin  agere  pcenUentiam ;  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  is 
given  in  the  Yulgate  of  Jeremiah  xvui.  8 :  *'  8i  pcenUentiam  egerii  gens 
iUa  d  mdU>  suo,  quod  locutus  sum  advereus  earn,  ogam  et  ego  pcenitentiam 
eypermalo  quod  eogiiatn  utfaeerem  ei ; "  where,  of  course,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  Lord  as  doing  penance ;  and  thus  the  Boman  Catholic 
versions  correctly  render  the  latter  clause  as  speaking  of  repentance, 
and  not  penance.  In  some  languages  the  word  used  to  render  furdvoia 
and  its  cognates  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  for  the  so-called  "  sacra- 
ment of  penance ;  "  and  translators  have  been  incorrectly  supposed  to 
sanction  the  Bomish  renderings,  who  really  only  used  the  term  em- 
ployed before  the  Council  of  Trent  had  put  forth  its  definitions.  It  is 
most  important  now  not  to  use  words  which  would  lead  to  i:.correct 
notions. 

Le  Qonidec  mentions,  in  this  lettw,  that  he  had  laid  his  manuscript 
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before  the  Bishop  of  Quimper.  "  That  prelate  acknowledged  that  my 
work  has  the  merit  of  ezaotitude  for  doctrine,  and  the  narrative  of 
&ct8;  and  he  only  refused  me  his  approbation,  because  thwe  are, 
aooording  to  him,  more  inconveniences  than  adyantages  in  patting  the 
translation  of  the  Holj  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  the  people.** 

After  Le  Gonidec  had  thus  completed  his  Breton  New  Testament, 
he  carried  on  his  version  of  the  Old.  This  occupied  him  during  the 
eight  following  years.  But  in  this  he  met  with  considerable  difficnltiei 
from  having  so  often  to  do  with  terms  and  objects  so  entirely  different 
from  those  which  are  in  common  use 

Before  the  completion  of  this  undertaking,  Le  €k>nidec  had  been 
placed  under  superannuation  in  the  civil  department  in  whicb  he  was 
employed.  But,  instead  of  receiving  the  retiring  pension,  after  thirty 
years  of  service,  of  1450  francs,  (£58,)  he  was  only  allowed  800  firancs, 
(£32,)  probably  through  the  same  reductions  in  the  civil  service  which 
had  before  led  to  the  diminution  of  his  salary.  From  the  Bible 
Society,  as  it  appears  by  their  letter  of  July  27th,  1835,  he  "  received,  by 
agreement,  for  the  whole  translation  7,200  *  francs  (£300) ;  *'  and  **  on 
its  completion  the  Committee  voted  him  further,  as  a  gratuity,  £25." 
Truly  thankful  was  Le  Qonidec  for  this  acknowledgment  of  his  work 
of  ten  years.  He  said, "  La  Sacieie  BtbliqM  a  rempli  ioua  sea  enga^- 
mens  vis-a-vis  de  moi  de  la  numikre  2a  ^hu  grcicieuse ;  "  and  he  only 
further  asked  to  be  employed  for  some  small  remuneration  in  getting 
the  Old  Testament  printed.  For  he  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
without  employment^  and  possessed  only  of  the  small  retiring  allow- 
ance which  had  been  accorded  to  him.  He  solicited  from  the  Frvnch 
minister  a  place  in  one  of  the  libraries  of  Paris ;  he  says,  '*  Le  mimetre 
reeonnait  mes  droUs,  me  promet  heaueoup,  el  ne  m'aecarde  rienJ' 

But  not  only  was  it  not  to  be  that  Le  Gonidec  should  be  himself 
employed  in  the  publication  of  the  translation  of  the  Breton  Old 
Testament ;  but  the  manuscript,  of  which  one  copy  was  in  the  pones- 
sion  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  another  in  his  own,  (and  subsequently  in 
that  of  his  family,)  was  to  remain  for  thirty-one  years  in  obscurity,  and 
not  see  the  light  until  the  translator's  course  had  been  ended  for 
twenty-eight  years.  Le  Gronidec  found  employment  for  his  later  days 
in  Paris,  in  the  AdministriUion  des  Asstaranees  Qinirales,  which  aeems 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  Breton  colony.  To  this  uncongenial  oocn- 
pation  he  devoted  eight  hours  daily.  After  an  illness  of  five  months, 
he  died,  October  12th,  1838.  His  remains  weie  at  first  deposited  in  the 
cemetery  of  Montmartre ;  but  the  feeling  was  strong  in  Brittany, 

"  Let  not,  let  not  in  foreign  earth 
His  patriot  dnat  consume ;  " 

and  thus  a  resting-place  and  a  monument  were  prepared  at  Loohrist, 
near  Gonquet,his  birthplace,  in  the  cemetery  overlooking  the  Atlantic : 
there,  on  the  seventh  anniversary  of  his  death,  was  Le  Gonidec  laid,  in 
the  presence  of  representatives  of  Wales  and  Brittany. — Abridged 
from  a  paper  by  Dr,  TrsgeUes  in  the  "  Jowmal  of  Sacred  LOeraiure,** 

*  T|pi  is  eyidentl^  wrongly  printed  or  copied ;  it  ahonld  be  1fi(Hk 
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{CoiiHmied  from  page  131.) 

It  is  euy  to  trace  the  progress  in  the  views  of  Lather.  The  whole 
troth  did  not  flash  upon  him  at  once.  Only  protracted  study,  under 
the  li^t  of  Scripture,  revealed  to  him  the  startling  fact  that  the  yery 
foondations  of  the  Papacy  were  utterly  false.  The  Leipsic  disputation 
indicates  his  arrival  at  this  important  position.  In  the  presence  of  a 
brilliant  assembly  he  encountered  one  of  his  most  able  opponents.  Pro- 
fessor Eck,  a  man  not  to  be  despised.  For  seventeen  days  the  contest 
was  renewed  between  these  stalwart  antagonists.  Luther  was  in  the 
prime  of  his  power.  His  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  was  incompara- 
ble; and  in  his  acquaintance  with  patristic  literature  he  had  decidedly 
the  advantage.  Hia  resources  were  perfectly  at  his  command,  and  his 
arguments  were  dear,  direct,  and  cogent.  He  maintained  that  Christ 
alone  is  the  Head  of  the  church :  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was  dis- 
tinctly rejected;  and  the  legitimate  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
"  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My  church,*'  was  ably 
defended.  The  veiy  key-stone  of  the  Papacy  was  thus  boldly  assailed. 
Each  disputant  claimed  the  victory;  but  the  issues  showed  where  the 
triumph  lay. 

Lutiier  unflinchingly  denounced  the  Pope  as  antichrist,  and  his 
demmciatiQn  was  enthuaiastically  hailed  by  multitudes  of  the  people. 
His  confidence  rose  with  his  conscious  success.  Not  only  was  he  a 
master  in  disputation,  but  he  well  understood  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  public  discussion.  He  practically  followed  up  his  new  posi- 
tion in  his  address  to  the  nobility  of  Germany,  which  appeared  in  the 
following  year.  It  is  brief,  but  full  of  indignation.  Without  the 
slightest  degree  of  reserve,  he  vehemently  attacks  the  worldly  splen- 
dour, arrogance,  and  extortions  of  the  Pope  and  his  emissaries.  He 
^peala  to  the  feeling  of  patriotism,  and  passionately  exclaims, "  Poor 
Germans  t^t  we  are,  we  have  been  deceived.  We  have  been  compelled 
to  bow  the  head  beneath  the  yoke  of  our  tyrants,  and  to  become  slaves. 

It  18  time  we  should  resume  the  sceptoe,  and  with  the  sceptre  our 

body,  our  soul,  and  our  treasure.  It  is  time  the  glorious  Teutonic 
people  should  cease  to  be  the  puppet  of  the  Roman  pontiff."  His  friends 
trembled  at  his  unprecedented  audacity ;  but  the  urgency  of  the  time 
demanded,  and  the  people  were  prepared  for,  such  dedaive  strokes. 
The  address  was  speedily  dispersed  over  the  whole  country,  and  the 
most  intense  feeling  was  everywhere  aroused.  The  heart  of  a  great 
pe<^e  was  starred ;  and  it  ranged  itself  around  the  banner  of  Witten- 
berg.   Luther  was  the  liberator  of  Grermany. 

Bat  his  enemies  were  not  less  active.  His  powerful  antagonist,  Eck, 
had  called  forth  the  thunders  of  Bome  to  his  aid.  The  famous  *'  bull "  was 
iaiaed,  in  which  the  bishops  were  required  to  discover  and  bum  the 
writings  of  Luther;  and  he  himself  was  commanded  to  desist  from 
preaching  and  writing,  and  immediately  to  retract  his  "  errors,"  or  be 
«*wHinifJ  SB  an  obaUaate  heretic.   This  threat  came  now  too  late. 
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He  replied  by  throwing  the  impotent  paper  into  the  flames,  amidst  the 
derisive  shouts  of  the  people,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1520 ;  and,  on 
the  following  daj,  publicly  denounced  "  the  abomination  of  the  modem 
Babylon."  He  also  issued  his  trenchant  book  on  the  '*  Babylonian  cap* 
tirity  of  the  church,"  in  which  he  displays  the  utmost  intrepidity. 

Never  had  man  before  bo  spoken,  with  the  maledictions  of  Borne  sus- 
pended oyer  him.  He  avows  his  obligations  to  his  enemies,  who  had 
compelled  him  to  study  the  whole  subject  more  deeply,  and  thus  to 
have  had  gradually  disclosed  to  him  the  incurable  deprayiiy  of  the  entire 
Papal  system.  "  Then,"  he  says,  he  ''  dared  not  altogether  reject  indul- 
gences ; "  but  now  he  **  would  replace  all  his  writings  on  the  subject 
with  this  single  proposition, — ^Indulgences  are  delusive  trash,  invented 
by  the  parasites  of  Rome."  "  Previously,  I  merely  denied  that  Popery 
was  founded  on  Divine  right ;  but,  having  heard  and  read  all  their  sub- 
tleties, I  have  arrived  at  a  sounder  conclusion,  and  am  convinced  that 
the  reign  of  the  Pope  is  that  of  Babylon."  Reconciliation  with  Rome 
had  become  impossible.  He  had  repeatedly  written  in  the  moat 
respectful  and  submissive  terms  to  the  Pope ;  but  Leo  had  condemned 
him  without  an  impartial  hearing,  had  hurled  his  anathemas  against 
him,  and  had  sought  to  compass  his  destruction.  Henceforth  he  will 
know  no  restraint.  In  the  conflict  he  might  have  to  forfeit  his  life; 
but  he  was  convinced  that  his  death  would  be  a  greater  blow  to  the 
Papacy  than  he  would  be  able  to  strike  by  his  self-preservation.  Not  one 
of  his  friends  understood  the  case  as  he  did  himself ;  and  to  that  extent 
he  stood  alone.  They  were  bewildered  at  his  seeming  temerity ;  but^  to 
him,  it  had  obviously  become  a  death-struggle.  He  must  destroy,  or 
be  destroyed.  And  he  was  now  prepared  to  fight  the  foe  with  all  the 
chivalry  of  self-sacrifice.  Our  general  defence  of  Luther  is  reserved  for 
a  subsequent  page :  we  are  unwilling  to  break  the  flow  of  the  drama, 
which  is  rapidly  approaching  its  grandest  point.  We  would  here  only 
remind  the  reader  that  strong  words  alone  were  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  case;  and  the  barest  justice  demands  that  aveiylight 
judgment  should  be  passed  upon  the  infirmity  which  appears  in  those 
bursts  of  unchecked  passion  which  he  at  times  displayed.  The  most 
superficial  view  of  his  character  cannot  fail  to  disclose  the  deep  and 
genuine  tone  of  Christian  piety  that  possessed  his  soul,  and  rendered 
him  a  meet  instrament  to  be  employed  by  God  in  a  work  so  sacred  and 
so  extraordinary. 

The  imperial  crown  had  passed  to  Charles,  the  grandson  of  the  deceased 
Maximilian.  It  had  been  offered  to  the  Elector  Frederick ;  but  he  had 
declined  it  in  favour  of  Charles,  who  was  thus  placed  under  lasting 
obligation  to  him.  The  young  Emperor  had  gone  to  Worms  to  hold 
his  first  Diet  of  the  sovereigns  and  states  of  Germany.  The  Pope's 
Nuncio,  Aleander,  determined  to  employ  the  occasion  for  the  silencing 
of  Luther.  It  had  become  obvious  that  violent  means  only  could 
accomplish  this  object.  An  edict  was  obtained  for  the  burning  of  the 
'*  heretic's  "  books,  which  it  was  hoped  might  be  followed  by  the  bull- 
ing of  himself.  The  estates  of  the  empire  refused  to  issue  the  edict 
unless  he  was  allowed  to  confront  his  accusers,  and  to  vindicate  his  caase 
before  the  Diet  under  imperial  protection.  .His  enemies  had  misoalco* 
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l&ted  the  powar  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  neither  in  the  temper  nor  the 
poaition  to  break  irith  either  the  friends  or  foes  of  Luther ;  and  their 
grave  mistake  precipitated  the  thing  which  at  that  moment  they 
dreaded  above  every  other.  His  appearance  before  the  Diet  nnder  safe- 
eondnct  must  be  avoided,  if  possible.  To  Charles  the  Nimcio  said, 
"  There  shall  be  no  disputing  with  Lather,  yoa  say;  but  the  power  of 
that  daring  man,  the  fire  of  his  looks,  the  eloquence  of  his  words,  and 
the  mysterious  spirit  that  animates  him, — will  not  these  be  sufficient 
to  stir  up  sedition  ?  If  he  must  be  cited,  eit  least  let  him  not  be  put 
under  the  protection  of  the  public  fidth."  But  Charles  was  politic 
enough  to  see  that  Luther  must  be  cited ;  and  that  he  would  never 
appear  but  under  public  protection.  Spalatin  informed  him  of  the 
articks  that  he  would  be  required  to  retract.  He  replied,  if  he  was 
cited  merely  to  retract,  he  would  remain  at  Wittenberg ;  **  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  Emperor^s  deeire  to  summon  me,  that  he  may 
put  me  to  death  as  an  enemy  to  the  empire,  I  am  ready  to  obey  the 
call;  for,  with  the  help  of  Christ,  I  will  not  abandon  the  truth  m  the 
day  of  battle."  On  the  6th  of  March,  1521,  the  summons  for  his  appear- 
ance WHS  signed.  It  was  hailed  by  him  with  pleasure.  Nothing  could 
be  BU^e  gratifying  than  to  confess  the  truth  before  the  princes  and 
powers  of  Germany.  To  Spalatin  he  wrote,  "  Expect  anything  from 
me  but  flight  or  retractation."  His  journey  was  everywhere  accom- 
panied  by  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  interest  in  his  enter- 
pnse,  and  of  concern  for  his  safety.  Ominous  rumours  were  widely 
dzculated  that  the  fate  of  John  Huss  was  intended  for  him.  An 
attempt  was  made,  under  the  pretence  that  the  Emperor's  confessor 
wished  to  have  an  interyiew  with  him,  to  induce  him  to  remain  at  the 
caatle  of  Yon  Sickengen,  until  the  time  of  hb  safe-conduct  had  expired. 
Had  the  attempt  succeeded,  he  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the 
sanguinary  designs  of  his  adversaries.  Spalatin  warned  him  of  the 
idiisper  "  that  a  heretic's  safe-conduct  ought  not  to  be  respected."  In 
brave  words  he  declared  his  determination  to  enter  Worms.  A  vast 
crowd  was  gathered  to  receive  him;  and  counts,  barons,  knights,  gen- 
tlemen, eodestiaBtics,  and  citizens  thronged  his  room,  witnessing  with 
admiration  **  the  boldness  of  his  bearing,  the  cheerfulness  of  his  spirit, 
the  power  of  his  words,  and  that  imposing  loftiness  and  enthusiasm  of 
character  that  gsre  the  simple  monk  such  irresistible  authority." 

On  the  seventeenth  of  April,  he  was  instructed  to  appear  at  four 
o'clock  before  His  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  estates  of  the  empire. 
The  great  crisis  was  come.  The  courageous  heart  of  Luther  seemed 
to  fiklter  for  a  moment,  and  he  cast  himself  before  God  in  an  agony 
of  prayer.  His  cry  was  heard,  and  his  soul  was  re-assured.  He  rose 
in  all  the  power  of  &uth,  and  went  forth  calm  and  confident  to  appear 
in  ike  presence  of  the  august  assembly.  The  door  of  the  hall  was 
opened ;  and  the  humble  monk  stood  at  the  feet  of  Csesar  as  a  witness 
fi>r  **  the  King  of  kings."  He  avowed  himself  the  author  of  his  books ; 
but  on  the  point  whether  he  would  retract  their  contents,  he  requested 
time  for  reflection.  His  tone  was  respectful,  and  seemingly  submissive. 
Chariee  whispered  to  his  courtiers,  '*  Assnredly  this  man  will  not  make 
me  %  heretio."    Upon  another  appearance  he  wiU  be  more  like  himself. 
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On  the  following  day  his  admiaaion  was  delayed  till  the  approach  of 
night;  and  he  entered  the  hall  by  the  gleam  of  toitdilight.  Bmg 
called  npon  to  answer  whether  he  wonld  retract  any  part  of  his  hooks, 
he  replied,  with  calm  and  dignified  modesty,  in  a  vindication  of  them  of 
more  than  an  hoar's  duration.  He  was  requested  to  repeat  it  in  Latini 
as  the  Emperor  disliked  the  German  language.  The  effort  had  con- 
siderably exhausted  him.  He  was  bathed  in  perspiratioiL  His  spirit 
rose  with  the  demand ;  and,  re-collecting  himself  for  a  few  momente, 
he  proceeded  to  deliver  his  defence  in  Latin,  equal  in  clearness  and  force 
to  his  German  appeal.  The  assembly  listened  to  him  with  admiration 
and  wonder ;  and  well  they  might.  Nothing  more  sublime  of  its  kind 
had  occurred  since  St.  Paul  vindicated  his  mission  and  his  Master 
before  the  tribunal  of  heathen  Home.  To  the  imperative  demand, 
**  Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  retract  P  "  he  gave  his  memorable  reply, 
"  If  I  am  not  convinced  by  testimonies  from  Scripture,  I  can  and  will 
retract  nothing;  for  it  is  not  safe  for  a  Ohristian  to  speak  against  his 
conscience.  Here  I  stand ;  I  can  do  no  otherwise.  God  help  me.  Amen." 
His  enemies  were  bewildered;  the  undemonstrative  Frederick  was 
kindled  into  a  glow  of  enthusiasm ;  and  a  host  of  sympathiadng  friends 
gathered  round  him,  and  offered  praise  to  God  for  the  noble  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  enabled  to  bear  his  testimony.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  agents  of  Rome  to  induce  the  Emperor  to 
violate  his  protection.  The  sentiments  of  princes  and  people  were  too 
fearlessly  expressed  to  admit  of  so  foul  an  act.  Oharlea  contented 
himself  with  issuing  his  ban  upon  Luther  and  his  adherents,  in  which 
he  declared  that  "  he  should  proceed  against  them  by  all  means  suitable 
for  their  destruction." 

The  peril  in  which  Luther  was  now  placed  was  obvious  to  those 
who  were  most  concerned  for  his  preservation.  It  was  difficult  to 
devise  a  method  which  should  be  effectual,  and  also  prevent  a  coUision 
of  arms.  Oharles  seemed  determined  to  take  extreme  measures  against 
the  defiant  monk ;  and  it  was  equally  evident  that  many  knighUy 
swords  would  spring  from  their  scabbards  if  he  were  touched.  The 
wise  Frederick  determined  to  convey  him  to  a  place  of  security.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Luther  had  some  intimation  of  his  design.  His 
progress  from  Worms  was  a  continued  triumph.  Multitudes  flocked 
to  gaze  upon  the  man  who  had  braved  the  power  of  Leo  the  Pope  and 
Charles  the  Emperor.  As  the  party  that  accompanied  him  were  skirting 
the  forest  of  Thuringen,  they  were  suddenly  pounced  upon  by  a  number 
of  masked  horsemen,  who  disarmed  his  companions,  and,  dragging  him 
fr*om  the  car  in  which  he  was  seated,  threw  a  military  cloak  round  him, 
placed  him  on  horseback,  and  disappeared  with  him  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest.    The  castle  of  Wartburg  was  to  be  Luther's  Patmos. 

The  tidings  of  his  disappearance  passed  over  the  country  as  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind ;  and  a  cry  of  indignation  rose  throughout  Germany. 
It  was  supposed  that  his  enenues  had  secretly  accomplished  their 
purpose,  and  that  his  voice  was  for  ever  silenced.  A  desire  for  revenge 
rose  in  the  hearts  of  all  classes,  and  was  loudly  expressed.  His  very 
enemies  were  alarmed.  *'  The  only  means  left  us  to  save  ourselves," 
wrote  a  Boman  Oatholio  to  the  Archbishop  of  Hainz,  "  is  to  light 
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iordieiy  and  go  look  for  Lather  all  OTer  the  world,  till  We  find  him,  and 
reatore  him  to  the  nation  that  demands  him."  The  greatest  consterna- 
tion prerailed  at  Wittenberg,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  transport 
<^  jojt  when  Melancthon  annoimoed»  "  Oar  beloved  fiather  is  living. 
Take  ooorage,  and  be  strong."  The  ways  of  Gk>d  are  onlike  the  ways 
oimeBu  He  places  His  instroments  in  the  most  prominent  positions, 
and  remoree  them  into  obscority,  in  a  manner  tiiiat  seems  at  times 
almoat  o^nicious.  Bat  the  parity  of  His  work  mast  not  be  tarnished 
bj  the  onrestrained  handling  of  man ;  nor  its  success  endangered  by 
too  great  reliance  on  the  haman  instrument.  Repose  and  reflection 
also  were  necessary  for  the  champion  of  the  truth.  But  soon  his  soul 
chafed  under  the  restraint,  and  longed  to  rush  again  into  open  combat. 
His  altered  mode  of  life  affected  his  health ;  and  he  was  tortured  with 
mental  agony  and  spiritual  conflicts.  With  returning  health,  he  deter« 
mined  to  fight  his  enemies  with  his  i>en ;  and  commenced  what  many 
may  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  his  life, — ^his  translation  of 
the  Senptares.  He  inundated  the  country  with  his  writings,  a  hundred 
and  thirty  pieces  being  issued  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  year.  An 
iconoclast  cmsade,  headed  by  the  impetuous  Oarlstadt,  rose  in  Witten- 
berg. The  instructions  from  Wartburg  were  disregarded.  Melancthon 
was  unable  to  repress  the  unbridled  enthusiasm,  which  had  produced  the 
indiacriminate  destruction  of  pictures  and  images.  The  strong  arm  of 
the  real  leader  was  necessary  to  curb  the  violence  of  his  di&ciples,  and 
to  prevent  the  threatened  anarchy.  Luther  suddenly  presented  himself 
in  Wittenberg ;  and  sought  to  moderate  the  desire  for  a  forcible  change 
in  the  forms  of  worship  by  a  series  of  sermons  on  all  the  agitated 
qoflstions. 

He  now  entered  upon  the  most  laborious  and  trying  period  of  his 
life.  He  had  destroyed  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  fabric,  and  the 
edifice  was  crumbling  under  its  own  weight.  The  Church  must  now 
be  reconstructed  on  "  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets , 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  Corner-stone."  A  system  of 
church  order  and  of  doctrine  must  be  established.  He  was  flooded  with 
inquiries  from  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  who  looked  to  him 
for  explicit  instructions  in  all  their  doubts.  Questions  on  confession,  the 
masff,  and  monastic  vows  were  abundant,  and  demanded  a  speedy 
solution.  He  desired  to  reduce  confession  to  a  mere  "  ministry  of  con- 
solation and  counsel."  He  had  been  disposed  to  treat  the  mass,  with 
i^ard  to  its  external  form,  as  an  indifferent  thing ;  but  in  1524  he 
wrote,  "If  it  please  God,  I  will  abolish  the  mass  altogether;  or  at 
least  try  something  else  in  its  stead."  Shortly  afterwards  he  says,  "  I 
have,  at  length,  induced  our  canons  to  consent  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
mass.  These  two  words, '  mass '  and  *  sacrament,'  are  as  far  removed  from 
one  another  as  light  from  darkness.  May  Gk>d  give  to  all  Christians 
such  a  heart  that  henceforth  they  will  hold  in  horror  the  word 
'  mass.' "  Monastic  vows  were  held  by  him  in  deep  abhorrence.  To  the 
imperial  authorities  of  Nuremberg  he  wrote  in  1523,  '*  It  is  incon* 
sistent  with  the  nature  of  God  to  require  vows  which  it  is  impossible 
for  human  nature  to  keep.  You  know  not  what  horrible  and  in&mous 
cmeltiea  are  exercised  in  the  convents.    If  my  bitterest  enemies  knew 
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what  I  learn  eyery  day  from  all  the  conntrieB  about  ns,  I  am  sore  they 
would  at  once  aasiat  me  in  their  oyerthrow.*'  He  desired,  howerer, 
that  their  dissolntion  ahonld  be  accomplished  with  the  least  lOoonTe* 
nience  to  their  occapants.  Liberty  to  depart  or  to  remain  should  be 
allowed  to  all ;  but  all  future  admissions  should  be  strictly  forbidden. 
The  convent  of  Wittenberg  was  deserted ;  and  the  prior  surrendered 
the  building  into  the  hands  of  the  Elector.  The  occupants  of  many 
other  convents  quitted  their  unnatural  seclusion,  and  cast  themselves 
upon  Luther  for  protection.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of 
responsibility  which  accumulated  upon  him.  Li  October,  1524,  he 
himself  threw  off  his  monastic  garb,  and  assumed  the  gown  which  is 
still  worn  by  the  Lutheran  ministers  of  Germany. 

For  a  man  in  Luther's  position  there  could  be  no  repose  in  the  Church 
militant.  The  direction  of  all  church  matters  practically  rested  with 
him,  though  several  of  his  leading  associates  were  connected  with  him 
in  the  form  of  a  consistorial  body.  The  readjustment  of  the  Ohurcb, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  sound  order  of  worship,  doctrine,  and 
government,  was  perhaps  the  most  embarrassing  duty  which  he  had  to 
perform.  His  own  inclination  led  him  to  acts  of  reform,  and  not  of 
revolution.  He  aimed  to  modify  the  existing  order,  and  to  adapt  it  to 
the  altered  views  and  circumstances  of  himself  and  his  co-adjutors. 
But  the  impetuosity  of  many  around  him  rendered  this  progressive  work 
extremely  difficult.  The  transfer  of  the  supreme  authority  from  the  Pope 
to  the  civil  power  limited  the  freedom  of  his  action.  By  the  demands 
of  the  Papacy,  and  the  system  of  priestly  exaction,  both  princes  and 
people  had  been  impoverished.  The  ruling  princes  sought  to  compensate 
themselves  by  the  assumption  of  church  and  monastic  property.  Thus 
the  new  church  was  greatly  trammelled  by  state  authority,  and 
crippled  by  the  condition  of  poverty  in  which  the  avarice  of  the  princes 
left  it.  The  complaints  of  Luther  are  frequent  and  bitter  on  these 
grounds.  He  had  to  endure  the  painful  results  of  his  destitution  of 
adequate  resources ;  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  employing 
means  to  meet  his  immediate  wants,  which  were  hunuliating  to  him, 
and  disgraceful  to  the  temporal  power.  In  judging  of  his  efforts  at  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Church,  it  is  only  just  that  these  adverse  circum- 
stances should  be  fully  estimated. 

Luther's  doctrinal  system  also  was  partial  and  defective.  It  arose 
mainly  out  of  his  own  experience.  He  clearly  apprehended  the  great, 
central  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  in  the  meritorious  death 
of  the  atoning  Redeemer.  His  resolute  opposition  to  the  preaching  of 
indulgences  sprang  immediately  from  this  source;  and  his  repudiation  of 
the  Popish  doctrine  of  justification  by  works  in  all  its  modifications 
was  perfect.  His  entire  mastery  of  this  point  of  doctrine  gave  him  the 
highest  confidence  in  all  his  deliverances  upon  it ;  and  this,  in  all 
probability,  was  the  principal  occasion  of  those  modes  of  stating  it  to 
which  exception  has  so  frequently  been  taken,  by  those  who  have  desired 
to  damage  his  reputation.  They  have  construed  his  un  guarded  expressions 
as  to  make  them  appear  to  be  promotive  of  actual  immorality.  There 
were  those  who  attempted  the  same  thing  with  St.  Paul's  teaching  on 
this  great  question.    In  both  cases,  the  persons  taking  the  exception 
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failed  to  trnderst^id  the  Diyine  method  of  jnatifjiog  the  ungodly. 
Some  of  Lniher*8  forms  of  expression  easily  admit  of  being  abused ; 
and  were  snch  as  could  not  be  prudently  employed  by  ordinary  persons. 
He  well  understood  his  own  meaning ;  and  had  no  doubt  that  those  to 
whom  he  wrote  and  spoke  understood  him  also,  and  had  the  highest 
confidence  in  his  mond  purity  and  integrity.    It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  he  had  indulged,    and   probably  cultivated,  a   habit  of 
stating  truth  paradoxically,  and  in  forms  so  extreme  as  to  seem  to  the 
nnmitiated  to  pass  into  positive  error.    His  object,  doubtless,  was  to 
excite  attention  and  inquiry ;  and  he  was  conscious  of  an  ability  to  make 
the  paradox  a  brilliant  illustrator  of  the  truth  he  desired  to  enforce. 
Many  objections  have  been  taken  from  his  "  Table-Talk."    We  may 
&irly  s&y,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  judged  by  his  free  utterances  in  the 
confidential  intercourse  of  those  who  well  understand  him,  and  are  in 
a  position  to  appreciate  all  his  sayings ;  and  especially  a  man  of  Luther's 
oai-spoken  order  of  mind.    Reports  of  table-talk  are  at  the  best  unre- 
liable sources  of  information  on  any  person's  opinions.    They  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  reporter's  memory ;  and  still  more  upon  his 
ability  aright  to  understand  the  speaker.    To  fix  the  exact  words  used 
on  such  occasions  is  well  nigh  an  impossibility ;  and  the  change  of  a 
word  may  be  fatal  to  the  correctness  of  the  impression  produced  by  the 
repott    The  attempt  to  found  a  charge  upon  his  often  playful  utter- 
ances in  the  social  circle,  is  wrong  and  unjust ;  and  only  indicates 
the  hostility  of  those  who  make  it,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  to 
which  they  are  reduced  in  their  aim  to  tarnish  the  grand  reputation 
of  a  man  to  whom  the  race  to  which  they  belong  is  under  the  deepest 
obligation.    It  is,  however,  no  part  of  onr  intention  to  vindicate  all  the 
statements  of  Luther  respecting  the  doctrine  of  a  sinner's  justification. 
Hii  mode  of  speaking  of  the  law  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  questionable, 
and  one  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  imitated ;  "  but,"  as  one  of 
his  ablest  defenders  says,  "  it  is  plain  enough,  from  a  fair  and  impartial 
view  of  his  whole  doctrine  on  this  subject,  that  he  really  meant  nothing 
more  in  substance  than  to  shut  it  out,  as  Paul  does,  from  all  direct 
akare  in  the  justification  of  a  sinner,  and  to  illustrate  its  utter  unfitness 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  those  who  are  seeking  justification  by  deeds  of 
law."    "And  his  declaration  about  the  non-existence  of  anything  truly 
good  or  holy  in  regenerate  persons,  though  somewhat  strongly  and 
incautiously  expressed,  did  not  really  mean  more  than  what  we  all 
hdiere  tobe  a  great  scriptural  truth, — that  the  best  actions  of  believers 
are  stained  witib  such  imperfection  and  sin,  that  they  can  have  nothing 
justifying,  and  nothing  properly  and  intrinsically  meritorious,  about 
tbeoL" 

Other  defects  of  Luther's  theology  become  obvious  so  soon  as 
it  is  subjected  to  a  careful  analysis.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by 
works  which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  so  widely  diflfused  met  indeed  with 
mioiitigated  condemnation  in  Luther's  heart ;  but  the  different  aspects 
is  which  many  truths  are  presented  in  Scripture  were  not  adequately 
i^prehended  by  him.  This  defect  pervades  the  whole  of  his  teaching. 
He  did  not  possess  the  comprehensive  intellect  which  was  necessary  for 
the  perception  of  truth  in  its  varied  lights  and   relations.    **The- 
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resurreotion  of  Chriflt  was  not  made  sufficiently  prominent,  as  compared 
with  His  sacrificial  death,  while  in  the  apostolic  preaching  the  Gmcified 
and  the  Risen  held  equal  place.  This  error  was  natnral ;  for  justifying 
faith  is  huilt  on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in  which  forgiveness  and 
redemption  have  been  won  for  us.  But  on  this  very  account  Christianily 
was  not  seen  to  be  the  principle  of  the  new  life  equally  for  the  indi* 
▼idual  and  the  whole  mass."  Ohrist  was  fully  apprehended  as  "  our 
Righteousness;"  but  not  sufficiently  as  "our  Life."  Salvation  was 
regarded  as  the  justification  of  the  accused  by  the  Judge,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently  as  the  quickening  of  the  soul  into  a  new  and  spiritual  energy. 
"  The  New  Testament  unites  the  two, — reconciliation  and  redemption, 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  renewal,  adoption  and  regeneration."  The 
crucified  Saviour  too  exclusively  commanded  his  attention ;  so  that 
a  view  of  Him,  as  risen  and  living,  and  as  the  Giver  of  a  new  principle  of 
spiritual  and  undying  life  to  His  people,  did  not  obtain  the  recognition 
which  in  every  sound  system  of  theology  it  must  have* 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  Luther  appears  to  less  advantage 
than  in  any  other  connexion.  His  inability  to  follow  truth  in  all  its 
bearings  is  here  strikingly  manifest.  The  true  spiritual  significance 
of  this  sacrament  was  never  fully  understood  by  him.  His  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  absurd  notion  of  consubstantiation,  which  is  but  a 
specious  effort  to  escape  from  the  gross  error  of  Romanism,  inflicted 
great  evil  upon  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth,  and  transmitted  to  his 
own  church  an  element  of  evil,  the  results  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a  violent  controversy  with  his 
immediate  followers ;  and  prevented  the  union  between  the  Ohurohes 
of  the  Reformation,  which  more  enlightened  men  earnestly  desired, 
and  which  would  have  greatly  strengthened  their  position  against  the 
charges  and  efforts  of  their  Romanist  opponents.  It  is  not  improbable 
that,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Luther  secretly  doubted  the  soundness 
of  his  own  views ;  but  as  those  doubts  were  not  distinctly  expressed,  any 
change  of  view  which  might  have  occurred  in  his  mind  afforded  no 
relief  to  the  churches  in  the  unhappy  strife  wluch  gathered  around  this 
sacred  rite.  In  the  Lutheran  Confession,  "  the  doctrine  of  forgiveneas 
of  sin,  or  justification,  is  to  such  an  extent  the  predominating  principle, 
everything  else  is  so  determined  by  it,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ments has  been  formulated  wholly  from  this  point  of  view."  In  the 
Augsburg  Apology  they  are  said  to  be  '*  signs  of  atonement,  and  the 
pardon  of  sin ;  for  they  offer  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  us."  The 
spiritual  apprehension  and  appropriation  of  Christ  in  this  Sacra- 
ment, as  the  food  and  life  of  the  soul,  was,  at  the  most^  only  slightly 
indicated  in  the  teachings  of  Luther  on  the  subject.  **  According  to 
Zwingli,  the  bread  and  wine  are  signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
according  to  Luther,  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Ohrist  are  signs  of 
Gk>d's  grace  "  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  If  the  Sacrament  was  only,  or 
especially,  the  pledge  and  sign  of  acceptance,  then  certainly  '*  the  com- 
munication of  new  and  eternal  life  fell  into  the  background."  The 
doctrine  of  ZwingH  was  as  defective  on  one  side  as  that  of  Luther  was 
on  another.  It  required  the  profound  insight  of  Calvin  to  acb'ust  the  rela* 
tions  of  the  spiritual  to  the  material^  and  to  define  the  true  presence 
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of  ChrUt  in  the  symbolic  elemcnte.  ''  The  Beformed  ConfessionB  show 
a  profounder  estimate  of  the  aignificatioxi  of  this  ordinance  than  the 
Lutheran.  In  them,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not  reduced 
to  mere  sensible  signs,  and  therefore  are  not  regarded  simply  as  a  pledge 
of  the  inward  gift ;  but  they  are  the  very  heavenly  inward  gift  itself, 
the  active  power  and  cause  of  eternal  life,"  The  obstinacy  and  violence 
of  Luther  in  the  Marburg  conference  discover  his  utter  impervious- 
neaa  to  argument  on  this  subject;  and  give  us  a  more  unfavourable 
impression  of  his  character  and  mental  structure  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance in  his  history.  His  opinions  undervrent  comparatively  little 
change.  It  was  only  as  he  gained  a  deeper  insight  into  the  iniquities 
of  Popery,  and  the  barriers  which  it  threw  in  the  way  of  a  hearty 
acceptance  of  the  simple  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  he  advanced  to  wider 
OHiceptionB  of  the  truth. 

{To  he  ecncluded.) 


PARBAE'S  "SEEKERS  AFTER  GOD : "—MARCUS 
AURELIUS.  ♦ 

**  The  Sunday  Library  for  Household  Reading,"  as  represented  by  this 
volume,  promises  to  be  of  substantial  value.  Seneca,  the  philosophical 
courtier,  who  was  too  rich  to  be  true  to  his  principles ;  Epictetns,  the 
philosophic  slave,  whose  early  training  made  Stoicism  easy  in  practice 
as  it  was  imposing  in  theory ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  philosophic 
Emperor,  whom  neither  empire  nor  wealth  could  turn  &om  the  parsuit 
of  tmth,  are  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Farrar's  biographical  sketches.  His 
vivid  and  comprehensive  pictures  of  the  later  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire  strikingly  show  what  the  world  must  come  to,  when  both  rulers 
and  people  have  abandoned  all  sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  a 
higher  Power.  The  treatise  abounds  with  thoughtful  and  salutary 
obsenrationB  upon  the  tendencies  of  our  own  time  to  fiJse  ideas  of 
education,  to  the  worship  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  Christian  reveilation.  Any  one  who  wants  to  know  in  what 
state  Christianity  found  the  civilized  world  may  obtain  useful  informa- 
tion in  this  volume.  Ailerreading  it  he  will  scarcely  think  that  the  heatheut 
savage  or  civilized,  have  ever  been  happy  and  pure  enough  without  the 
Gofpd.  Admitting  that  some  characters  have  been  purer  than  the  rest, 
and  that  some  minds  have  caught  a  ray  of  the  truth  which  had  not 
yet  folly  dawned,  yet  h/owfew  of  the  heathen  have  had  any  tnoral  power.f 

*  "Sceken  after  God.  B/  Uie  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  M.A.,  F.R.S."  London :  Mao- 
aiDm  and  Co. 

t  -TothoM,"  layB  Dr.  Lightfoot,  (JSL  Paul  and  Seneca,)  "who  have  fell  hoir 
aadk  is  implied  in  St.  John's  description  of  the  pre-incarnate  Word  as  the  life  and  light 
of  sea ;  to  those  who  allow  the  force  of  Tertnllian's  appeal  to  the  '  witness  of  a  soul 
Batarallj  Christiaai'  to  those  who  hare  sounded  the  depths  of  Augustine's  bold 
saTing,  that  what  we  now  call  the  Christian  religion  exu^  from  the  dawn  of  the 
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Mr.  Fanrar  aaye,  with  melaiiclioly  force,  **  Are  there  fire  men  in  the  whole 
circle  of  ancient  history  and  ancient  literature  to  whom  we  could, 
without  a  sense  of  incongruity,  accord  the  title  of  "  holy  P  "  (F.  334.) 
Oan  we  be  surprised  that  not  ten  righteous  men  were  found  in  Bodom, 
when  the  most  liberal  historian  can  count  upon  his  fingers  all  that  are 
recorded,  of  the  most  enlightened  nations,  for  the  next  two  thousand 
years  F  And  then  there  comes  another  question.  How  is  it  that  the 
Jewish  nation  presents  so  different  a  picture  F  About  the  time  of 
Seneca's  death,  perhaps  St.  Paul,  who  never  saw  him,  was  reoountiog 
the  "  holy  "  men  of  his  nation ;  (see  Heb.  zi ;)  and  alter  rehearsing  many 
names  which  emblazon  the  archives  of  his  people,  he  exclaims,  "  And 
what  shall  I  more  say  F  for  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell "  of  i^  them 
"  who  through  faith wroughi  righieovtenesa.**  Whence  this  "  multi- 
tude which  no  man  can  number  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scarcity  on  the 
other  which  maJcesthe  "five  "  of  our  author  almost  difficult  to  complete  ? 
We  can  but  pity  the  man  who  would  be  content  with  any  explanation 
that  did  not  refer  the  phenomenon  to  the  grace  and  power  of  God, 
in  connexion  with  a  revelation — "  lively  oracles  " — ^which  gave  light  and 
life  to  the  conscience  of  the  favoured  nation. 

We  extract  from  Mr.  Farrar's  pages  the  following  sketch  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius : — 

Towards  the  end  of  his  long  reign,  worn  out  with  disease  and 
weariness,  Hadrian,  being  childless,  had  adopted  as  his  son  L.  Ceio- 
nius  Commodus,  a  man  who  had  few  recommendations  but  his  per- 
sonal beauty.  Upon  his  death,  which  took  place  a  year  afterwards, 
Hadrian,  assembling  the  senators  round  his  sick-bed,  adopted,  and  pre- 
sented to  them  as  their  future  emperor,  Arrius  Antoninus,  better  known 
by  the  surname  of  Pius,  which  he  won  by  his  gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  his  predecessor.  Had  Aurelius  been  older, — he  was  then  but  seven- 
teen,— it  is  known  that  Hadrian  would  have  chosen  him^  and  not 
Antoninus,  for  his  heir.  The  latter,  indeed,  who  was  then  fifty-two 
ye%r8  old,  was  only  selected  on  the  express  condition  that  he  should,  in 
turn,  adopt  both  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  son  of  the  deceased  Oeionius. 
Thus,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Aurelius,  who,  even  from  his  in&ncy, 
had  been  loaded  with  conspicuous  distinctions,  saw  himself  the 
acknowledged  heir  to  the  empire  of  the  world. 

We  are  happily  able,  mainly  from  his  own  writings,  to  give  some 
sketch  of  the  influences  and  the  education  which  had  formed  him  for 
this  exalted  station. 

hiunuL  race,  thougli  it  only  began  to  be  named  Christian  when  Christ  came  in  the 
flesh ;  (Retract,,  i.  13  ;)  to  those  who  can  respond  to  the  sentiment  of  the  old  English 
poem,— 

'  Many  man  for  Cristes  love. 
Was  martired  in  Romajne, 
£r  any  Cristendom  was  knowe  there, 
Or  any  croa  honoured ;' 

it  cannot  be  a  surprise  to  find  such  flashes  of  BiTine  troth  in  men  who  lived  before  the 
coming  of  onr  Lord,  or  were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Gospel." 
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He  was  bTOUgbtnp  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  a  man  who 
had  been  three  times  oonsiil.  He  makes  it  a  matter  of  congratulation 
and  thankfulness  to  the  gods,  that  he  had  not  been  sent  to  any  public 
school,  where  he  would  hare  mn  the  risk  of  being  tainted  by  that 
frightful  corruption  into  which,  for  many  years,  the  Boman  youth  had 
Wen.  He  expresses  a  sense  of  obligation  to  his  great-grandfather  for 
baring  supplied  him  with  good  teachers  at  home,  and  for  the  convic- 
tion  that  on  such  things  a  man  should  spend  liberally.  There  was 
nothing  jealous,  barren,  or  illiberal,  in  the  training  he  received.  He 
was  fond  of  boxing,  wrestling,  running ;  he  was  an  admirable  player 
at  hall,  and  he  was  fond  of  the  perilous  excitement  of  hunting  the 
wfld  boar.  Thus,  his  healthy  sports,  his  serious  studies,  his  moral 
mstmction,  his  public  dignities  and  duties,  all  contributed  to  form  his 
character  in  a  beautiful  and  manly  mould.  There  aare,  howerer,  three 
respects  in  which  his  education  seems  especially  worthy  of  notice; 
namely,  the  diligencey  the  gratUudef  and  the  hardiness  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  others,  and  which  he  practised  with  all  the  ardour  of 
generous  conyiction. 

1.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  Aurelius  was  dUigeni,  He 
alludes,  more  than  once,  in  his  "  Meditations,"  to  the  inestimable 
▼alue  of  time,  and  to  his  ardent  desire  to  gain  more  leisure  for  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  He  flung  himself  with  his  usual  undeviating  stead- 
fitftness  of  purpose  into  every  branch  of  study ;  and,  though  he  delibe- 
rately abandoned  rhetoric,  he  toiled  hard  at  philosophy,  at  the  disci- 
pline of  arms,  at  the  administration  of  business,  and  at  the  difficult 
study  of  Boman  jurisprudence.  One  of  the  acquisitions  for  which  he 
expresses  gratitude  to  his  tutor  Busticus,  is  that  of  reading  carefully, 
and  not  being  satisfied  with  the  superficial  understanding  of  a  book. 
In  fact,  so  strenuous  was  his  labour,  and  so  great  his  abstemiousness, 
that  his  health  suffered  by  the  combination  of  the  two. 

2.  His  opening  remarks  show  that  he  remembered  all  his  teachers 
--eren  the  most  insignificant— with  sincere  gratiiude.  He  regarded 
each  one  of  them  as  a  man  from  whom  something  could  be  learnt,  and 
from  whom  he  actually  did  learn  that  something.  Hence  the  honourable 
reipeotr— a  respect  as  honourable  to  himself  as  to  them — ^which  he  paid 
to  Fronto,  to  Busticus,  to  Julius  Proculus,  and  others  whom  his  noble 
and  conscientious  gratitude  raised  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state. 
He  even  thanks  the  gods  that  "  he  made  haste  to  place  those  who 
brought  him  up  in  the  station  of  honour  which  they  seemed  to  desire, 
without  putting  them  off  with  mere  hopes  of  his  doing  it  some  time 
after,  because  they  were  then  still  young."  He  was  far  the  superior  of 
these  men,  not  only  socially,  but  even  morally,  and  intellectually ;  yet, 
from  the  height  of  his  exalted  rank  and  character,  he  delighted  to 
aaociate  with  them  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  to  treat  them,  even 
till  his  death,  with  affection  and  honour,  to  place  their  likenesses  among 
his  household  gods,  and  visit  their  sepulchres  with  wreaths  and  victims. 

3.  His  hardiness  and  self-denial  were,  perhaps,  still  more  remark- 
able  Very  early  in  life  he  joined  the  glorious  fellowship  of  those 

who  esteem  it  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  pleasure, 

"  To  •corn  delights,  aad  lire  laborioiu  days ; " 
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and  bad  learnt "  endoiunce  of  labour,  and  to  want  liltle,  and  to  work 
vrith  bis  own  bands."  In  bis  eleyentb  year  be  became  aoqnainted  with 
Diognetus,  wbo  first  introduced  bim  to  tbe  Stoic  pbilosopby ;  ssd  in 
bis  twelftb  year  be  assumed  tbe  Stoic  dress.  Tbis  pbilosopby  taagbt 
bim  "  to  prefer  a  plank-bed  and  skin,  and  wbatever  else  of  tbe  kind 
belongs  to  tbe  Grecian  discipline."  It  is  said,  tbat "  tbe  skin"  was  a 
concession  to  tbe  entreaties  of  bis  motber,  and  tbat  tbe  young  pkilo- 
sopber  bimself  would  bare  cbosen  to  sleep  on  tbe  bare  boards  or  on 
tbe  ground.  Yet  bo  acted  tbns  witbont  self-assertion  and  withont 
ostentation.  His  friends  found  bim  always  obeerfnl ;  and  bit  calm 
features,  in  wbicb  a  dignity  and  tbougbtfulness  of  spirit  contraated 
witb  tbe  bloom  and  beauty  of  a  pure  and  bonourable  boybood,  wero 
nerer  oversbadowed  witb  ill-temper  or  witb  gloom. 

Tbe  guardians  of  tbe  young  Aurelius  bad  gathered  around  bim 
all  tbe  most  distinguisbed  literary  teacbers  of  tbe  age.  Nerer  bad  a 
prince  a  greater  number  of  eminent  instructors;  never  were  any 
teacbers  made  bappy  by  a  more  grateful,  a  more  bumble,  a  more 
blameless,  a  more  truly  royal  and  wortby  pupil.  Long  years  after  bis 
education  bad  ceased,  during  bis  campaign  among  tbe  Qnadi,  be  wrote 
a  sketcb  of  wbat  be  owed  to  tbem.  Tbis  sketcb  forms  tbe  first  book 
of  bis  "  Meditations ; "  and  is  cbaracterized  tbrougbout  by  tbe  moat 
unaffected  simplicity  and  modesty^ 

Tbe  "  Meditations  "  of  Marcus  Aurelius  were,  in  fact,  bis  prirate 
diary ;  tbey  are  a  noble  soliloquy  witb  bis  own  beart,  an  honest  ex- 
amination of  bis  own  conscience;  tbere  is  not  tbe  slightest  trace  of 
their  haying  been  intended  for  any  eye  but  his  own.  In  tbem  be  waa 
acting  on  tbe  principle  of  St.  Augustine : — **  Gk>up  into  the  tribunal  of 
thy  conscience,  and  set  thyself  before  thyself."  He  was  erer  bearing 
about 

"  A  silent  court  of  juatioe  in  himself, 
Himself  the  jadge  and  jory,  and  himself 
The  prisoner  at  the  har." 

And,  writiog  amid  all  tbe  cares  and  distractions  of  a  war  which  he 
detested,  he  averted  bis  eyes  (rom  tbe  manifold  wearinesses  which  daily 
vexed  his  soul,  and  calmly  sat  down  to  meditate  on  all  tbe  great  quali- 
ties which  be  bad  observed,  and  all  tbe  good  lessons  tbat  he  might 
have  learnt  from  those  who  had  instructed  his  boyhood,  and  sur- 
rounded his  manly  years. 

"  Asia,  Europe,"  be  says,  "  are  comers  of  the  universe;  all  the  sea  is 
a  drop  in  tbe  universe;  Athos  a  little  blod  of  the  univrrse;  all  the 
present  time  is  a  point  in  eternity.  All  things  are  liiUe,  ehangeabU, 
perishMe"  (vi.  86.)    And  to  Marcus,  too,  no  less  than  to  Shakeqware, 

it  seemed  that 

"AU  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ;  " 

for  he  writes  these  remarkable  words : — '*  Hie  idle  business  ofshom^pbife 
on  ihe  stage,  fiocks  of  sheep,  herds,  eoeerctses  wOh  spears,  a  hone  east  to 
liiUe  dogs,  abU  of  bread  in  fishponis^  labowrings  of  ants,  and  hnrden- 
carrying  runnings  abowt  of  frightened  liUle  miee,  puppets  pvdled  bjf  etrings, 
—tbis  is  wbat  life  reaembles.    It  is  thy  duty,  theui  in  the  midst  oC 
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nicli  tbings.  to  show  good  hamoiir,  and  not  a  prond  air ;  to  under- 
sUnd,  bowerer,  that  e/wry  man  u  warihjud  so  much  cm  the  things  are 
wofih  abcui  tokich  he  busies  himself. 

"Take  care  that  thou  art  not  made  into  a  CflBsar:  take  care  thou 
arl  not  dyed  with  this  dye.  Keep  thyself,  then,  simple,  good,  pure, 
seriotia ;  free  from  affectation,  a  friend  of  justice,  a  worshipper  of  the 
gods ;  kind,  affectionate,  strennous  in  all  proper  acts.  Berereoce  the 
gods  and  help  men.  Short  is  life.  There  is  only  one  fruit  of  this  ter* 
reus  life,  a  pious  disposition  and  social  acts"  (iy.  19.) 

What  he  thought  of  war  and  of  ite  successes  is  graphically  set  forth 
in  the  following  remark : — 

"  A  spider  is  proud  when  it  has  caught  a  fly,  and  another  when  he  has 
caught  a  poor  hare,  and  another  when  hehas  taken  allttle  fish  in  a  net,  and 
another  when  he  has  taken  wild  hoars  or  hears,  and  another  wlien  he  has 
taken  SarmaHans,  Are  not  these  robbers,  when  thou  ezaminest  their 
principles  ?  '* 

But  it  is  said  that  Aurelius  '*  cruelly  persecuted  the  Ohristians."  Let 
us  briefly  consider  this  charge.  That  persecutions  took  place  in  his  reign 
is  an  undeniable  fact,  and  is  snfficienUy  eyidenced  by  the  Apologies  of 
Justin  Martyr,  of  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  of  Athenagoras,  and  of 
ApoUinarius,  as  well  as  by  the  letter  of  the  church  of  Smyrna  describ- 
ing the  martyrdom  of  Polycaip,  and  that  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and 
Tienne  to  their  brethren  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  fair,  howerer,  to 
mention  that  there  is  some  documentary  evidence  on  the  other  side. 
Laetantius  clearly  asserts  that  under  the  reigns  of  those  excellent 
princes  who  succeeded  Domitian  the  Ohurch  suffered  no  violence  from 
her  enemies,  and  **  spread  her  hands  towards  the  east  and  the  west : " 
TertuUiaa*  writing  but  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Marcus,  dis- 
tiBctly  says,  (and  Eusebius  quotes  the  assertion,)  that  there  were 
letters  of  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  not  only  attributed  his  delivery 
among  the  Quadi  to  the  prayers  of  Christian  soldiers  in  the  '*  Thunder- 
ing Legion,"  but  ordered  any  who  informed  agaiust  the  Christians  to 
be  moat  severely  punished;  and  at  the  end  of  the  works  of  Justin 
IfartTr  is  found  a  letter  of  similar  purport,  which  is  asserted  to  have 
been  addressed  by  Marcus  to  the  Senate  of  Borne.  We  may  set  aside 
these  peremptory  testimonies;  we  may  believe  that  TertuUian  and 
Eosefaina  were  mistaken,  and  that  the  documents  to  which  they 
referred  were  spurious;  but  this  should  make  us  also  less  certain 
about  the  prominent  participation  of  the  Emperor  in  these  persecutions. 
Our  own  bdief  is,  (and  it  is  a  belief  which  could  be  supported  by  many 
critical  arguments,)  that  his  share  in  causing  them  was  almost  infinite- 
simaL  If  those  who  love  his  memory  reject  the  evidence  of  faihers  ia 
his  favour,  they  may  be  at  least  permitted  to  withhold  assent  from 
some  of  the  assertions  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  condemned. 

Marcus  in  his  "  Meditations  "  alludes  to  the  Christians  once  ocly,  and 
then  it  is  to  make  a  passing  complaint  of  their  indifference  to  death, 
which  appeared  to  him,  as  it  appeared  to  Epictetus,  to  arise,  not  from 
any  noble  principles,  but  from  mere  obatinacy  and  perversity.  That  bo 
shared  the  profound  dislike  with  which  Christians  were  regarded  is 
very  probable.  That  he  was  a  cold-blooded  and  virulent  persecutor  is 
utterly  unlike  his  whole  charaoteri  essentially  at  variance  with  his 
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habittud  clemency,  alien  to  the  spirit  which  made  him  interfere  in 
every  possible  instance  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  leg^  pmushments ; 
and  may,  in  short,  beregarded  as  an  assertion  which  is  altogether  &lae. 

We  can  bat  wish  that  the  rest  of  the  "  Sunday  Library  "  series  may 
furnish  instruction  as  useful  and  as  timely  as  this  essay  upon  the 
Buocesses  and  failures  of  ancient  "  seekers  after  Gk>d." 


CIVILIZATION  AND  PAUPERISM  IN  LAEQB  TOWNS. 

What  is  Civilization  P  To  this  question  we  have  seen  many  replies, 
no  one  of  which  has  seemed  to  us  altogether  satisfactory.  The  word  is 
constantly  on  our  lips,  but,  with  many  others, — "  education,"  "  reli- 
gion," "  philosophy," — is  often  used  without  any  clear  or  precise  ideas 
attached  to  it.  "The  progressive  improvement  of  society  as  a  whole, 
and  of  all  the  individual  members  of  which  it  is  composed ; "  this  may 
be  taken  as  a  definition  of  what  civilization  is  in  itself ;  but  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  has  been  fully  recognised  and  acted  upon  never  yet 
existed,  we  imagine,  whether  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  "  The  pro- 
gressive improvement "  of  "  all  the  individual  members  of  which  society 
is  composed ! "  Tried  by  this  standard,  though  society  may  advanoe 
"  as  a  whole,"  it  is  to  be  feared  that  what  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  as 
being  "  civilization,"  has  hitherto  been,  and  still  is,  a  very  imperfect 
power  amongst  men. 

If  evidence  of  this  imperfection  be  sought,  we  have  only  to  point  to 
the  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  very  poor,  where  many  are 
poor,  who  are  to  be  found  in  large  towns.  There  is  no  city  in  Europe, 
in  which  multitudes  of  men  and  women  are  not  dragging  out  their 
days  in  such  unwholesome  dwellings,  and  under  conditions  so  trying 
to  life,  that  robust  health  and  strength,  to  perform  the  daily  task  of 
labour,  are  all  but  unattainable.  "  The  life-span  of  these  persons,  con- 
signed to  their  cheerless  habitations, — ^families  huddled  together  in 
single  chambers,  attics,  and  cellars, — is  of  short  and  precarious  duration. 
Whole  districts  sicken  and  die  on  the  very  threshold  of  life,  ere  one 
third  of  man's  allotted  days  have  been  gathered.  These  are  the  great 
forcing-beds  of  disease;  here  the  plague  originates,  and  from  these 
haunts  it  stalks  abroad.  Here  lies  the  very  canker  at  the  root  of  our 
socisl  system,  whose  evil  influence  is  seen  in  the  highest  branches, 
whUe  it  pervades  also  the  inmost  core  of  the  tree." 

In  our  own  country,  a  vast  change  has  taken  place,  in  the  distribution 
and  employment  of  the  population,  within  the  course  of  the  last  half- 
century  :  tiie  people  have  not  only  increased  rapidly,  but  have  shown 
a  tendency  to  gather  in  large  masses.  There  has  been  a  marked  dis- 
position to  build  towns.  The  census  returns  show  that  while  there 
were  only  some  five  towns  which,  fifty  years  ago,  could  boast  of  a 
population  of  fifty  thousand  persons,  there  are  now  upwards  of  thirty 
which  exceed  that  number.  Conspicuous  among  other  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  this  result,  has  been  the  substitution  of  the  steam- 
engine,  with  the  machinery  which  it  drives,  for  hand  labour.  To  this 
source  maybe  traced  the  quickened  intelligence  of  the  artisan  in  towns. 
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An  edge  hu  heeai  given  to  hia  mental  faooltiea ;  lie  has  become  inven- 
tire,  ingenious,  acute.  "  Bat,  with  aU  its  advantages,  a  higher  sphere 
of  kbonr  is  still  attended  by  certain  drawbacks ;  health  sofiPers.  A 
more  delicate  portion  of  the  organism  is  appealed  to,  though  the 
stnin  is  direrted.  In  days  gone  bj,  the  poor  man's  task  told  on  his 
hand;  it  now  wearies  his  head.  Then  the  mnseolar  system  sustained 
&tigue;  now  the  nerrona  powers  are  called  into  play.  More  head* 
work,  more  expenditure  of  brain,  is  required  on  the  part  of  the 
woiknum.  The  delicate  sense  of  touch  and  sight  which  the  very  nature 
of  his  work  demands  from  the  cotton  operative  and  city  mechanic,  was 
little  needed  by  the  sturdy  countryman,  as  he  threshed  out  the  com,  or 
listkflsly  turned  over  the  farrows  with  hia  plough.  The  more  vigor- 
oariy  he  bent  himself  to  work,  the  more  sound  and  refreshing  was  his 
Bleep;  and,  provided  the  call  on  his  strength  was  not  excessive,  the 
greater  was  the  development  of  his  well*strung  muscles.  In  crowded 
workshops  the  case  is  different;  the  effects  of  toil  there  are  more  trying. 
Longer  hours  and  harder  work  do  not  increase  the  capacity  for  labour, — 
the  overstrained  system  fEuling  to  respond  to  the  calls  which  are  made 
npon  it;  while  the  dajr's  work  is  too  often  succeeded  by  loss  of  appetite 
isd  bn^en  deep." 

The  old  order  of  things,  in  &ct,  has  passed  away.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  our  working  population  is  engaged  in  indoor  and  underground 
parssits.  Their  labour,  carried  on  in  stories,  workshops,  and  mines, 
is  become  "  industrial."  "  Even  the  agricultural  labourer,  though  loth 
to  pat  aside  the  habita  in  which  he  was  trained,  ia  forced  to  adapt 
himaelf  to  the  age.  Year  by  year  he  learns  the  wisdom  of  relying  less 
on  loB  own  exerticms,  and  leaning  more  on  the  assistance  of  the 
iteaB-engine." 

In  reference  to  thia  great  change  which  haa  taken  place  in  our  land, 
and  to  the  consequent  crowding  of  people  into  towns  and  citiea.  Dr. 
Morgan  places  before  ua  important  atatiatica,  a  knowledge  of  which 
cannot  be  too  widely  diffased.*  He  gives  ua  aome  particulars  respect- 
ing the  vast  number  of  deaths, — ^the  minority  of  which  he  holds  to  be 
prerentable,— which  are  liable  tooccur  in  the  oldest  and  most  unwhole- 
some quarters  of  our  great  citiea,  where  people  are  housed  in  such 
numbers  as  to  prevent  their  obtaining  that  amount  of  shelter  and 
breathing-room  which  are  indispensable  to  human  beings,  if  they  are 
to  enjoy  health.  To  obtain  correct  information  we  must  not  content 
ounelves  with  the  Eeports  of  the  Registrar  G^eral.  '<  The  pooreat  and 
the  more  provident  of  their  fellow-citizena  fill  the  colunma  of  the  aame 
register.  Yet  even  theae  retuma  tell  their  tale.... There  are,  it  appears, 
certain  localitiea,  healthy  country  villages,  in  which  the  conditiona  of 
life  are  ao  &vourable  that  not  more  than  fifteen  or  aixteen  persons  out 
of  a  thousand  die  annually."  Turning  to  Manchester  or  Liverpool, 
"riral  reapers  in  the  harvest  of  death,"  we  are  told  that  thia  rate 
muBt  at  least  be  doubled.  And  yet,  if  we  would  know  how  short  life 
may  be,  and  how  near  death  may  be,  we  must  seek  our  returns  "  from 

*  "  Town  Life  among  the  Poorest :  the  Air  they  breathe,  the  Houses  they  inhabit.  By 
loim Edward  Movsan,  MA.«  M J)."    London:  Longmans. 
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among  those  coaris  and  cellars  and  atiios  which  are  inhahitftd  hy  the 
poorest  and  most  degraded  of  the  popnlation."  Snch  retnms,  it 
appears,  hare  been  obtained  for  the  borough  of  Salford,  where,  in  aixtj 
of  the  worst  streets,  and  groups  of  streets,  the  deaths,  in  "  eveej  thou- 
sand living,  range  from  thirty-six  to  ninety-one,  the  arerage  for  tlie 
whole  being  fifty-one ; "  whereas  the  general  deatii-rate  for  the  whole 
borough,  for  the  seven  years  in  which  observations  were  made^  was  not 
more  than  a  little  over  twenty-six  in  a  thousand.... 

"  Consider  for  a  moment  the  significance  of  these  figures.  Allow  to 
each  individual  a  life-expectancy  of  only  twenty  years !  It  is  hard  to 
reaL'ze  the  import  of  these  words.  How  contracted  is  the  term  of  dajs 
to  which  they  point !... Amongst  such  apopulation  there  must  needs  he 
many  whose  thread  of  life  is  deplorably  fine-spun ;  many  to  whom  death 
must  be  always  near,  who  seem  to  cower  round  Uie  open  mouth  of  the 
grave.  Let  the  seasons  be  fiivourable,  with  no  rude  altematioii  of 
temperature;  springtime  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  gently 
following  in  each  other's  wake ;  the  lives  of  these  fnul  demsens  of  the 
city  may  then  be  prolonged,  and  year  after  year  may  still  find  them  in 
their  accustomed  place.  But  reverse  the  picture;  let  the  day  of  trial 
approach,  let  the  cold  blast  descend  in  its  wintry  might,  or  the  sultiy 
rays  of  the  summer  sun  arouse  into  activity  the  fever-charged 
exhalations  stored  up  in  the  drains,  what  then  will  be  their  lot? 
When  sickness  assails  them,  they  have  no  reserve  of  strength  on  which 
to  fall  back,  but  readily  succumb  to  the  disorder  of  the  hour." 

Such  is  one  of  the  dark  blots  which  rest  upon  our  "civilization.*'  So  hr 
from  being  able  to  rejoice  in  a  "  progressive  improrement ''  of  "  all  the 
individual  members  of  which  sociefy  is  composed,"  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  our  own  country  the  tide  of  pauperism,  and  of 
crime  too  often  as  its  result,  can  hardly  be  said  to  decrease.  TJpwardsof 
two  millions  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  are  living  in  rooms  and 
cellars,  where  neither  health  nor  the  power  to  labour  can  be  maintained. 
«<  These  are  the  people,"  says  Dr.  Morgan, «'  whom  no  efforts  can  induce 
to  avail  themselves  of  instruction,  even  when  that  instmotion  is 
gratuitously  provided  for  them.  It  is  from  their  ranks  that  the 
squalid  army  of  one  million  paupers  gains  its  recruits;  prisons  and 
reformatories  look  to  these  haunts  for  their  largest  supply  of  criminals : 
and  it  is  among  their  dwellings  that  those  diseases  originate  which,  in 
the  sickness  and  death  they  occasion,  entail  a  heavy  penalty  on  society 
at  large,  kindling  the  flame  firom  which  the  sparks  fly  upward ;  but 
where  those  sparks  may  alight,  and  how  extended  may  be  the  con- 
flagration they  will  awaken,  none  can  tell." 

The  continuance,  not  to  say  the  increase,  of  this  gigantic  evil 
threatens  the  civilization  to  which  it  is  a  reproach,  is  a  standing  danger 
to  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  and  tends  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
race.  Over  against  growing  wealth  must  be  set  a  hopeless  poverty ; 
to  advancing  knowledge  must  be  opposed  ignorance  which  no  educa- 
tional system  has  yet  arrested;  in  close  proximity  to  signs  of  advance- 
ment in  art  and  science,  and  of  the  amelioration  of  the  natural  evils 
which  cleave  to  humanity  in  its  fallen  state,  there  is  evidrace  that  the 
poor  of  our  times  are  more  degraded,  are  less  a  strength  or  honour  to 
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the  state,  ihan  were  the  lower  claases  of  people  in  the  anoient "  oiviliza- 
tion*'  of  Greece  and  Borne.  Whence  is  the  relief  to  oonie»  not  only 
to  the  tax-payer,  bat  to  the  minds  and  oonscienoes  of  a  nation  nominally 
Christian  ?  lie^islation  will  soon,  donhtless,  again  be  resorted  to ;  and 
{torn  it  we  may  expect  some  ImproTementT  upon  present  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  panper  classes.  We  expect  more  from  the  educational 
efforts  likely  ere  long  to  be  pat  forth,  both  by  the  respective  reUgioos 
deaominations  which  have  already  won  such  trophies  in  this  field,  and 
by  the  government  itself.  Bat  oar  hopes  of  improvement  are  mainly 
dqwDdent  iix>on  the  increase  and  success  of  means  for  hriuging  the 
lowest  strata  of  British  society  under  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  All 
other  agencies  are  indirect;  this  alone  can  permanently  raise  the 
tone  of  morality  in  the  community  at  large,  both  in  high  and  low, 
making  eoeial  intercourse  a  mutual  gain  where  it  does  not  now  so 
much  as  exist ;  and  turning  into  their  proper  channel  the  millions — 
how  many,  one  is  almost  afraid  to  call  to  mind— which  are  annually 
spent  in  self  •indulgence  and  vice.  "  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of 
the  land ;  "  but  there  is  no  reason  why  their  condition  should  he  so 
d^lorable  amongst  us  as  on  all  hands  it  is  acknowledged  to  he. 


PEENCH  OOUET.PRBAOHBES : 

BOSSUET,  BOUBDALOT7B,  KASSILLOK. 

TJvDSB  Ijouis  XIY.  and  XY.  there  arose  the  line  of  great  French 
preachera,  the  golden  age  of  the  pulpit.  Their  reputation  was  co- 
sztensiTe  with  Christendom,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  changes  of  style 
and  taste,  they  continue  models  of  pulpit  eloquence  to  this  day.  The 
Court  of  France  at  that  date  presented  a  curious  contradiction.  Vice 
was  one  of  the  component  parts  of  good  society ;  and  so  was  the  Catho- 
lic rdigion,  at  least  so  far  as  outward  ohservances  went.  The  Xing 
attended  the  public  offices  of  the  church  regularly — and  his  mistresses 
with  him.  His  courtiers  followed,  in  both  respects,  the  royal  example. 
nere  was  a  paradoxical  kind  of  faith,  which  accepted,  and  apparently 
realized*  the  truths  of  Christianity  and  the  teaching  of  the  church, 
without  sllowing  them  to  have  any  practical  influence  on  the  conduct 
of  life.  Something  like  it  was  seen,  perhaps,  in  England  under  the 
Stoarta;  but  the  phenomena  were  not  so  remarkable.  The  Court- 
preachers  at  Yersailles  were  admirably  fitted  for  their  office.  They 
were  men  who  might  not  have  found  their  vocation,  like  some  of  the 
great  preachers  before  them,  in  Missions  to  the  heathen  at  home  and 
abroad ;  they  were  not  bom  to  be  "  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness."  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  neither  were  they  the  mere  "  players  upon  a  plea- 
sant ittstmment,"  to  whom  kings  and  courtiers  might  love  to  listen  as 
an  inteliectnal  excitement,  and  who  carefully  avoided,  as  Court 
preadicrs  before  and  since  have  done,  any  such  too  plain  delivery  of 
ibeir  message  aa  might  offend  the  ears  of  their  royal  and  illuBtrious 
auditory. 

She  tx$t  of  this  briUiaat  line  of  orators  was  Jacques  Bossuet,  who 
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received  his  early  education  at  the  Jesuits'  College  in  his  native  town 
of  Dijon,  and  subsequentlj  at  the  College  of  Navarre  at  Paris.  There, 
before  he  was  sixteen,  the  fame  of  his  remarkable  talents  and  learning 
had  reached  even  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  capitaL  At  one  of  the 
celebrated  eairees  at  the  H6tel  de  Bambouillet,  the  Marquis  de  Feu- 
qui^res  spoke  in  raptures  of  the  extraordinary  promise  of  a  protegi  of 
his  who  was  studying  for  the  church.  He  undertook  that,  if  allowed  a 
few  minutes  of  solitude  for  collecting  his  thoughts,  the  young  student 
should  preach  an  extempore  sermon  on  any  text  which  might  be  g^ven 
him.  The  company,  by  whom  any  literary  novelty  was  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm,  at  once  challenged  the  Marquis  to  the  proo£  Young  Bos. 
suet  was  sent  for,  and  in  Madame  de  Bambonillet's  wlong  before  that 
brilliant  and  critical  audience,  the  young  preacher  of  sixteen  delivered 
his  first  seimony  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Yoltsire  remarked  that 
he  had  never  heard  any  one  preach  so  early—or  so  late.  The  Bishop 
of  Lisieux,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  heard  of  the  precocious  perlormanoe; 
and  BoBSuet  was  invited  by  him  to  display  his  powers  a  second  time, 
before  himself  and  two  other  prelates.  Th^  were  equally  astonished 
and  charmed;  and  Cardinal  de  Bausset,  who  tells  the  story,  fidrly 
remarks  that  their  verdict  as  to  the  true  qualificationB  of  a  preacher 
was  more  reliable  than  that  of  the  wits  and  courtiers  of  the  §dloH8  of 
Bambouillet. 

The  gifts  which  could  impress  two  such  audiences  must  have  been 
remarkable  indeed.  Bossuet  distinguished  himself,  soon  after  his 
ordination,  as  a  controversialist  against  the  Protestants  in  the  diocese 
of  Metz ;  but  it  was  not  until  his  thirty-second  year  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  preaching  before  the  Court ;  and  even  this,  it  most  be 
remembered,  was  an  unusually  early  age  for  such  an  honour.  He  had 
lost  none  of  his  youthful  powers.  He  preached  six  courses  of  Lent  ser- 
mons, and  four  in  Advent,  at  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  moved  his 
courtly  audience  by  turns  to  tears  and  admiration  by  his  nervous  elo- 
quence. Yet  these  grand  sermons,  though  not  extempore^  were 
hastily  dashed  on  paper  and  roughly  corrected ;  and  he  is  said  never  to 
have  preached  the  same  sermon  twice.  He  is  best  known,  perhaps,  by 
his  funeral  orations ;  but  this  branch  of  pulpit  oratory  is  by  no  means 
so  congenial  to  the  English  as  to  the  French  taste ;  and,  in  spite  of 
their  unquestioned  eloquence,  they  will  be  apt  to  weary  the  English 
reader.  Dean  Bamsay  thinks  otherwise,  and  quotes  Bobert  Hall's 
marginal  note  written  upon  his  copy  of  the  volume : — "  I  never  expect 
to  hear  language  like  this  till  I  hear  it  from  the  lips  of  sen^hs  round 

the  throne  of  Gk)d."    But  Hall's  own  taste  was  florid. 

The  King  was  so  delighted  with  his  preaching,  that  he  gave  him  the 
bishopric  of  Condom,  and  soon  afterwards  intrusted  him  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  Dauphin.  From  that  time  Bossuet  preached  but 
at  rare  intervals,  and  even  then,  it  would  seem,  almost  reluctantly ;  so 
absorbed  was  he  with  the  duties  of  Ms  diocese,  and  the  education  of  his 
royal  pupil.  When  this  charge  was  ended,  the  King  promoted  him  to 
the  richer  bishopric  of  Meaux,  where  he  continued  and  ended  his  labori- 
ous life,  a  zealous  bishop  and  active  controversialist  to  his  death  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six.  The  good  people  of  his  new  diocese  hssMj  under- 
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itood  at  first  the  treasure  of  ability  and  learning  with  whioh  they  were 
blessed.  Lonis^  with  a  natural  pride  in  so  good  an  appointment, 
inquired  of  some  of  them  how  they  liked  their  new  bishop.  "F^tty 
well,*'  was  the  cautious  reply ;  on  which  the  King  expressed  some  sup- 
priae  at  their  speaking  so  coldly.  They  explained  that  they  thought 
he  was  scarcely  the  sert  of  man  they  expected :  whenerer  they  waited 
on  him,  th^  were  told  that  he  was  "  at  his  studies; "  and  they  should 
certainly  hare  preferred  a  bishop  whose  education  had  been  completed 
bef<»ehecame 

Only  fi?e  years  younger  than  Bossuet,  Louib  Bonrdaloue,  the  Jeeuit» 
did  not  reach  his  meridian  nearly  so  early.  It  was  not  until  ten  years 
after  Bossuet's  first  appointment  as  Court-preacher,  when  he  had 
already  retired  to  the  quiet  duties  of  his  diocese  and  his  preceptorship, 
and  hisToicewas  heard  in  Paris  but  at  rare  intervals,  that  Bourdaloue, 
"the  preacher  to  kings,  and  the  king  of  preachers,"  began  first,  as 
Madame  de  8evign6  expressed  it,  to  "  thunder  at  Notre  Dame."  No 
one,  ihe  declared,  had  really  preached  before  he  came,— a  remarkable 
testtmony  from  one  who  must  hare  heard  Flechier  and  Boasuct.  For 
thirty-four  years  he  preached  before  the  Court  or  the  fashionable  con* 
gregatians  in  Paris,  and  year  by  year  his  reputation  increased.  But  it 
was  not  only  the  higher  daases  who  thronged  to  hear  him ;  the  shop- 
keepers and  artisans  filled  the  aisles  of  Notre  Dame  when  he  was 
nmonaoed  to  preach.  One  Father  D'Harrouis,  a  Jesmt,  told  Menage, 
(or  at  least  Menage  tells  the  story,)  that  when  the  great  preacher  had 
risited  Bouen,  the  whole  place  was  thrown  into  disorder.  The  trades- 
men ahut  up  their  shops,  the  lawyers  deserted  the  courts,  the  physicians 
left  the  bedsides  of  their  patients,  to  hear  him.  But,  added  the  good 
priest,8imply, "  When  I  went  to  preach  there  next  year,  I  put  all  things 
to  ri^ts  again :  there  was  not  a  man  of  them  left  his  business."  A 
■weet  yet  powerful  voice,  and  a  commanding  presence,  were  natural 
sdraatages  which  came  in  aid  of  Bourdaloue's  eloquence.  But  his 
matter  was  as  good  as  his  manner.  He  had  been  a  diligent  student, 
and  oot  only  the  treasures  of  Scripture,  but  the  best  writings  of  the 
early  fathers,  were  largely  drawn  upon  by  him  in  his  sermons.  With 
a  ample  and  unaffected  delivery,  and  a  chaste  and  inelaborate  style, 
his  were  the  legitimate  triumphs  of  a  Christian  preacher 

Five  years  before  his  death,  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  his  great  suooesaor,  Massillon,  then  a  young  priest  of 
the  Oratory,  delivered  his  first  Court  sermon,  en  All-Saints'  Day,  at 
Yenailles,  before  the  great  King  and  his  brilliant  train  of  courtiers,  on 
the  pointed  text,  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn."  Bourdaloue  heard 
of  the  young  preacher's  growing  reputation,  and  remarked  pathetically, 
in  the  Baptist's  words,— it  may  be  hoped  with  as  little  jealousy,—"  He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  Less  powerful  in  the  pulpit  than 
either  of  his  great  predecessors,  Massillon  was  even  more  persuasive ; 
and  when  he  began,  with  downcast  eyes  and  quiet  voice,  and  almost 
total  want  of  the  gesticulation  so  habitual  to  French  orators,  he  held 
the  congregation  wrapt  in  a  silence  through  which  every  modukted 
tone  was  heard  distinctly.  He  has  been  called  the  Cicero  of  French 
pulpit  eloquence,  as  Bossuet  has  been  compared  with  Demosthenes;. 
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and  lie  haa  much  of  Oicero'a  grace  and  elegance,  with  something  of 
Oicero's  fieiiilt  of  oyer-poliflh  and  dilation.  Frenoh  oriticB  have  preferred 
Bosanet ;  bat  Maaaillon  has  more  attraction  for  the  Eogliah  reader. 
Yoltaire  is  said  to  have  kept  the  rolame  of  his  Bermona,  kaown  as  "  Le 
PetU  Careme"  always  on  his  writing-table,  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
models  of  style.  His  Goort  sermons  have  a  courtliness  which  is  with- 
out servility,  and  may  be  fayoorably  contrasted  in  this  respect  with 
some  of  our  own  great  preachers  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
Stuarts.  He  begins  his  first  sermon,  it  is  true,  with  a  well-torned 
compliment  to  the  great  Louis,  which  drew  forth  an  audible  murmiur 
of  applause  from  his  courtly  audience ;  but  he  at  onoe  (qualifies  the 
eulogy,  without  retracting  it,  by  the  eloquent  disclaimer,  "  Thus  would 
the  world  speak ;  but.  Sire,  Christ  speaks  not  as  the  world."  He  did 
not  hesitate,  on  one  occasion,  to  compare  the  King  onmistakably  with 
David,  as  disregarding  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage-bed ;  and  he  spoke 
of  the  defeat  of  his  armies  at  BamiUies  and  Malplaqnet  aa  warnings  and 
judgments  from  Heaven  upon  royal  and  national  sins.  It  is  something 
to  the  credit  of  Louis  that  he  never  took  offence  at  the  preacher's 
boldness. 

No  offence  was  taken  either  at  Maaaillon  or  other  Oourt-preaohers 
who  spoke  as  fearlessly;  but  it  was  because  the  point  of  the  preachen' 
weapon  never  went  thoroughly  home.  It  ahakea  one'a  &ith  in  the 
efficacy  of  any  preaching  to  think  how  little  practical  effect  these  con- 
fessed masters  of  the  art,  whom  all  men  thronged  to  hear, — and  who,  he 
it  remembered,  were  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  believed  and  practised 
what  they  preached,*-produced  upon  that  dissolute  French  society. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  King  said  of  Massillon,  that  whereas 
other  eloquent  preachers  made  him  feel  pleased  with  them,  the  effect  of 
Massillon's  preaching  was  to  make  him  dissatisfied  with  himself;  hut 
the  dissatisfaction  seems  to  have  had  little  result.  We  read,  that  when 
the  preacher  delivered  his  remarkable  Lent  sermon,  on  "the  small 
number  of  the  elect,"  after  speaking  of  four  great  classes  of  sinners,— 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  repent  at  all ;  those  who  did  wish  it,  but  pat 
it  off;  those  who  repented  only  to  relapse;  and,  finally,  those  who 
thought  they  had  no  need  for  repentance, — ^he  oonduded  the  last 
division  of  his  sermon  with  the  striking  apostrophe,  delivered  in  his 
most  thrilling  tone : — 

**  Withdraw  now  these  four  classes  of  sinners  from  this  congregation, 
for  they  will  be  withdrawn  from  it  at  the  great  day.  Stand  forth  now, 
ye  righteoua !  Where  are  ye  P  Bemnant  of  Israel,  pass  to  the  right! 
Wheat  of  Jesus  Christ,  separate  yourselves  from  that  chaff  destined  for 
the  burning !    O  God,  where  are  Thine  elect  P  " 

We  read  that  even  that  careless  audience  were  so  impressed  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  appeal,  that  hundreds  among  them  half  rose  up  in 
their  places  with  a  murmur  of  excitement,  as  though  th^  expected  to 
see  the  separation  actually  take  place ;  and  that  the  general  emotion 
was  so  vivid,  that  the  nerves  of  the  preacher  himself  were  visibly 
shaken.  But,  for  any  practical  effect  on  the  religion  or  morals  of  his 
age,  it  would  seem  that  Massillon  preached  in  vain.  There  was  a  crav* 
ing  then,  aa  now,  for  what  ia  called  a  *'  aensation/'  which  brought  men 
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to  the  feet  of  the  preadier,  and  no  further.  The  Grand  Monarqae  lis- 
tened to  his  preachers,  and  paid  them  well— as  much  as  500  liTies  for 
an  Adrent  course— for  their  admirable  entertainment,  and  went  his 
own  way  as  before. 

It  was  not  always  so,  if  we  may  trust  history.  When  the  Franciscan 
Missionary,  John  de  Capistran,  preached  in  the  market-places  of 
Xaremberg  and  of  Breslau*  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  against 
gambling,  men  brought  out  their  dice,  and  cards,  and  gsming  imple- 
ments of  all  kinds,  as  the  men  of  Ephesus  had  done  with  their  magical 
books,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them  publicly  in  the  square  where  the  preacher 
bad  stood :  and  the  same  result  is  said  to  have  followed  at  Bologna  the 
preaching  of  Bemardine  of  Sienna.  So  when  Savonarola  preached  at 
Florence  against  the  immoral  literature  for  which  the  Florentines  were 
tiio  notorious,  the  citizens  are  said  to  have  collected  thousands  of  licen- 
tious books  and  pictures,  and  burnt  them  in  a  huge  pile  before  the  feet 
of  the  great  reformer.  The  works  of  Boccaccio,  and  even  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  were  indnded  in  the  condemnation ;  and  the  great  rarity  of 
the  earlier  editions  of  these  writers  has  been  attributed  to  this  volun- 
tsry  immolation. — Blackwood'9  Magazine, 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  "SEftTANT:" 

A  STTTDY  FOB  THB  CHt7BGfiSd. 
III.  PEOVOCATIOK. 

"0  tbai  My  people  had  bearkencd  nnlo  Me! I  shoolci  coon  bare  aubJacd  tbtir 

cciaitft."  {Vhtlm  lixxi.  18,  U  ) 

Ths  history  of  the  ancient "  proTOcation  "  is  "  written  for  our  admoni- 
tiim,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come."  Scarcely  less  import- 
ant are  the  lessons  taught  by  a  review  of  the  provocation—the  absence 
of  a  becoming  response  to  the  known  intentions  of  Gk)d — ^which  has 
bitberto  so  largely  characterized  even  the  Christian  era.  This  has 
ibown  itself  in  many  forms.  In  every  way  in  which  God  has  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  men  of  realizing  the  fulness  of  the  principle  that  He 
vas  in  Christ  "  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself/'  His  overtures 
bare  been  met^  down  to  the  present  time,  with  wide-spread  neglect,  and 
often  with  positive  antagonism.  And  this  continues;  the  temper 
which  slights  or  rejects  the  Christian  faith  even  grows,  side  by  side 
with  its  opposite,  in  proportion  as  means  are  taken  to  appease  it.  The 
conclusion  is  unavoidable :  either  the  discrepancy  between  the  practice 
and  theory  of  Christianity  must  ere  long  be  done  away,  at  least  within 
tbe  pi-ccincts  of  the  professed  Church  itself,  or  we  must  cease  to  look 
upon  the  proximate  future  with  the  degree  of  hope  to  which  we  have 
babitnated  ourselves.  The  modem  "provocation"  will  have  its  right- 
eous limits ;  judgmeni  or  mercy  is  the  sure  alternative  to  which,  "  after 
so  long  a  time,''  it  is  but  fatuity  to  shut  our  eyes.  Nothing  has  yet 
happened  sinoe  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  blunt  the  force  of  their 
wsnings  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  wide  corruption>  even  to  the 
Isilme,  on  no  alight  soale,  of  the  scheme  of  grace  intended  for  the 
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whole  world.  Oar  danger,  as  already  said,  in  part  springs  from  our 
fimded  security  as  to  tlie  grand  issue.  We  are  accnstomed  to  look 
away  from  the  black  clonds  which  gather  around  us,  in  thicker  and 
thicker  folds,  to  the  light  which  from  the  prophetic  page  gleams  on  the 
iutare.  The  evil  is  great  indeed,  if  this,  so  far  from  being  the 
healthfrd  exercise  of  a  simple  fEuth,  is  only  a  slothfnl  oblivioasness  of 
those  immediate  duties  on  which  snccess  is  necessarily  suspended ;  if 
we  are  fonnd  looking  so  eagerly  to  the  **  vision,"  in  its  light  and  joy,  as 
to  overlook  the  well-defined  terms  on  which  the  gloom  of  to-day  maybe 
followed  by  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  morrow. 

That  men— men,  of  course,  it  is  meant,  who  are  now  Zmiujf— shall  be 
saved  in  large  nunibere,  is  the  avowed  will  of  God,  and  the  recognised 
purpose  of  the  Church.  And  yet  is  it  a  contingency, — one  in  which 
hope  has  in  few,  perhaps,  a  decisive  advantage  over  doubt,— whether 
the  purpose  shall  be  realized,  in  proportion  to  the  acknowledged  rich- 
ness of  the  opportunity,  or  not.  One  thing,  however,  cannot  be  a  subject 
of  doubt  with  any, — that,  let  the  Gospel  be  extended  in  its  range  at  its 
present  rate,  and  let  the  interest  in  its  growth  taken  by  even  converted 
men  be  no  deeper  than  it  is,  and  it  remains  simply  unreasonable  to 
look  for  the  great  Ohristian  conquest  within  any  time,  or  under  any 
circumstances,  of  which  we  can  at  present  form  a  definite  idea. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  risk  thus  incurred  may  be  illustrated 
by  what  has  already  too  often  taken  place.  That  which  has  been  per- 
mitted in  the  past,  where  evident  indications  of  the  Divine  will  hare 
not  been  duly  responded  to,  may,  for  the  same  reasons,  be  permitted 
again.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  results  of  the  ancient  *'  waitings  " 
of  "  the  long-suffering  of  God,"  in  "  the  days  of  Noah,"  and  in 
the  "  forty  years  "  of  unnecessary  sojourn  in  the  wilderness ;  and  to  the 
decline  of  an  "  elect "  people  long  before  the  Christian  era.  The  present 
caseisevenmoreserious  than  these:  for  what  is  to  be  the  issue,  if  the  lustoiy 
of  Christianity  itself  is  much  longer  to  appear  all  but  a  continuous  repe* 
tition,  varying  in  outward  expression  with  peoples  and  epochs,  of  the 
same  things  P  A  willing  God,  a  halting  Church,  the  people  ''destroyed 
for  lack  of  knowledge,"— this  is  too  nearly  the  state  of  the  question  to 
this  day.  Every  proof  that  it  might  have  been  otherwise  should  be  a 
vivid  admonition  of  what  is  now,  in  turn,  depending  upon  our  own  con- 
duct, in  the  observance  of  our  Christian  trust,  as  it  affects  posterity. 

The  mystery  of  the  "provocation"  of  these  latter  times,  justifying 
afresh,  and  only  too  fully,  the  complaint  of  the  "  Servant,"  has  involved 
in  it  many  elements;  each  of  which  suggests  its  own  lesson  for  the 
existing  Church  of  Christ. 

1.  The  Jew.  Did  God  in  truth  intend  that  His  "chosen"  peo- 
pie,  had  they  been  but  willing,  should  so  remain,  and  should  be  the 
instrument  of  His  purposes  of  grace,  till  all  should  be  *•  fellow-heirs*' 
with  themselves  P  Was  He  sincere  in  offering  His  Son  as  a  true 
spiritual  King  over  them,  and  through  them  to  "  all  nations  of  the 
earth  P »'  Might  "  His  own  "  have  really  "  received  "  Him  P  This  com- 
plaint, "How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thee,"— is  it  genuine? 
inese  tear8.--are  they  honest  P  Was  there  yielded  more  than  a  relactant 
permuncn,  extorted  by  their  own  malignity,  to  disown,  to  crucify  the 
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Messiab,  and  "reject  the  cooiiBel  of  God"  with  regard  to  tbemBelyes  P*  Is 
it  too  mQch  to  think  that,  to  any  less  than  a  Divine  Redeemer,  the  recep- 
tion giren  to  the  Gospel,  so  different  from  what  it  was  onlj  reasonable 
to  look  for,  wonld  have  been  a  disappointment  such  as  to  lead  to  the 
absadonment  <^  the  gracioos  scheme  at  once  and  for  ever?  What 
more  coold  hare  been  done  onto  His  vinejard  that  was  not  done  P 

Of  aU  offers  made  to  a  people  in  the  history  of  man,  none  can  be 
compared  to  that  made  to  the  Jew,  the  heir  to  the  "  promise"  in  its 
integrity.  How  different  had  been  the  stream  of  homan  history,  had 
the  people  of  the  "  covenant "  but  adopted,  as  th^  had  every  possible 
opportonity  of  adopting,  the  obligations  and  privileges  offered  to  them 
anew  by  the  presence  of  their  Messiah !  What  about  empire,  civiliza- 
tion, literature,  and  commerce,  had  Judsaa  consented  to  become,  what 
surely  it  wonld  have  become,  nnder  the  acknowledged  authority  and 
gnidance  of  "  the  light  of  the  world  P  "  The  sincere  acceptance  of 
Christ's  tptrUwU  authority  would  have  secured  to  them  the  very 
things,  in  the  literalness  of  the  promises,  for  the  sake  of  which  they 
rejected  Hinu  The  moral  elevation  of  the  "  seed  of  Abraham  "  would 
have  warranted  even  the  enlargement  of  those  temporal  privileges, 
which  only  by  repeated  **  temptings  "  of  God,  beginning  with  the  "  ten 
times  "  of  the  second  year  in  the  wildemess,t  they  at  last  altogether 
forfeited. 

Conjecture  would  be  here  out  of  place.  What  the  Jew  lost,  for  him* 
sdf  and  for  the  world,  at  that  critical  period,  by  his  faithlessness,  is 
among  the  things  which  axe  known  only  to  Him  who  possesses  the 
knowledge  of  all  contingency  as  well  as  of  fact.  All  we  know  is  that "  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  **  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  we 
witness,  bad  God's  **  peculiar  treasure  "  duly  subordinated  themselves 
to  the  "  Irisgdom  "  which  "  is  not  of  this  world."  The  neglect  and  its 
iHoes  are  on  record,  to  mark  a  design  and  its  failure,  and  to  guard 
against  the  repetition  of  it  in  our  own  experience. 

That  design,  moreover,  was  one  of  easy  fulfilment.  Judaism  was  so  con- 
liracted,  its  whole  polity  was  so  directed  by  God,  that  it  ought,  in  "  the 
finfaiesi  of  the  time/' to  have  merged  by  a  glad  transition  into  Christianity. 
There  was  nothing  violent  or  unreasonable  in  fulfilling  "  the  law  and 
the  prophets."  Of  all  people,  the  Jews  ought  to  have  been  ^'  prepared 
of  the  Lord."  All  was  done  that  could  be  done,  to  enable  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  to  glide  into  the  spirit  and  blessings  of  the  New 
Covenant  as  a  son  peacefully  succeeds  to  the  inheritance  handed 
down  by  a  father,  or  as  the  child  is  insensibly  lost  in  the  vigour  and 
maturity  of  manhood.  True,  it  was  needful  for  the  veil  in  the  temple 
to  be  rent :  yet  this  rending  was  no  real  hindrance,  but  an  introduction  to 
the  higher  service,  the  true  "  way  to  the  Holiest "  being  thus  "  made 
manifest."  To  Jerusalem  *'  the  tribes  "  were  no  longer  to  "  go  up ; " 
yet  might  she  have  become  spiritually  "  free,"  the  long-abiding  "  mother 
of  us  alL"  That  he  must  wait  for  "  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  "  before 
he  can  finally  step  into  his  covenanted  place  in  the  economy  of  nations. 


t  Nombcrt  xiv.  SB. 
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did  not  enter  into  the  historical  course  marked  oat  for  the  Jew»  but  is 
a  chastisement  for  haying  delayed  that "  fnlness.^^  Between  the  coming 
of  the  **  Desire  of  all  nations,"  and  the  blessing  of  ail  men  in  Him,  the 
terms  of  the  original  promise  indicated  nothing  of  a  pause.  It  was 
unknown  to  the  fathers,  unrecognised  by  Isaiah  or  Ezekiel.  The 
"  middle  wall  of  partition  "  was  to  be  broken  down,  only  to  give  ooni- 
mon  "  access  by  one  Spirit  onto  the  Father,"  and  not  to  make  the  parti- 
tion between  the  "heirs  of  the  promise"  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
greater  than  ever. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Jews,  in  fact,  is  that  of  a  people  led  up  to 
a  point  whence,  at  one  step,  had  they  been  willing  to  "  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times,"  they  might  have  risen,  notwithstanding  their  long 
degenenu^,  into  the  higher  light  and  truth  revealed  in  Ghiistianitj. 
Ereiything  pointed  to  one  crowning  event.  Beyond  a  certain  day 
their  future  lay  already  described  by  inspired  lips,  in  terms  to  which 
"  obedience  to  the  faith,"  in  effect  the  source  of  the  ancient  glory  of 
their  fathers,  would  itself  have  brought  the  key.  The  Lord  did  "  sud- 
denly come  to  His  temple ; "  yet  "  the  offering  of  Judah  and  Jerusa- 
lem "  was  not "  pleasant,"  and  the  "  name  of  the  city  "  did  not  become 
Jehoyah  Shammah,  "The  Lobd  is  there."  The  shadowy  Jewish 
ritual,  also,  found  its  obvious  substance  in  the  person  and  work  of  Ojts 
who  spake  as  "  never  man  spake,"  and  that  "  openly  to  the  world ; "  of 
Him  who  challenged  belief  for  "the  works*  sake;"  whose  death  was, 
manifestly,  to  every  mind  willing  to  be  taught  of  Gk>d,  the  sum  of 
sacrifice,  and  the  clearest  point  of  prophecy. 

What  promise,  again,  whether  of  temporal  or  of  spiritual  import,  was 
not  to  take  date,  in  its  full  force  and  splendour,  from  the  day  which 
"  Abraham  saw  and  was  glad  P  "  The  sceptre  was  not  necessarily  to 
depart  from  Judah  when  "Shiloh"  should  come,but  "toHimwasthegath- 
ering  of  the  people  "  to  be.  And  as  to  the  higher  spiritual  life,  those 
"  latter  days  "  of  which  the  prophets  were  full,  the  renewal  of  the  "  cove- 
nant "-^not  as  it  obscurely  stood  when  God  "  took  them  by  the  hand  to 
lead  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  but  as  a  promise  of  Jehovah  to  "  put 
His  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts,"  so  beoomiog 
"  their  God,"  and  they  "  His  people,"  in  a  richer  sense  than  ever  before ; 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  this  was  fully  offered, — may  we  not  say 
all  hut  forced  upon  them  P — in  the  very  hour  it  became  due,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Son  of  God  "  l^  the  flesh«"  St.  Peter,  at  the  Beautiful  gate, 
"wot  that  through  ignorhu^  they  did  it;"  St.  Paul  says  that  the 
"wisdom"  which  permitted  it,  "none  of  the  princes  of  this  world 
knew :  for  had  they  known  it,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord 
of  glory ; "  and  the  voice  from  the  Cross  exclaims,  "  Esther,  forgive 
them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  Still  it  was  an  "  ignorance '' 
to  be  repented  of.  The  "  rulers  "  that  "  knew  Him  not,  nor  yet  the 
voices  of  the  prophets  which  were  read  every  Sabbath-day,"  were  not 
the  less  guilty  because,  in  their  injustice  towards  the  Son  of  Gh>d,  they 
"  fulfilled  all  that  was  written  of  Him."  The  imprecation,  "  His  blood 
be  on  us,  and  on  our  children  I  "  was  neither  innocence  nor  virtue,  nor 
a  pardonable  burst  of  patriotism ;  but  was  the  cxy  of  a  people  "  filling 
up  the  measure  of  their  fathers ; "— "  serpents,  a  generation  of  vipers." 
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A  last  chance  of  a  retnni  to  the  way  of  life  is  given,  even  after  the  crisis 
of  their  passionate  ignorance  and  guilt.  "  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews." 
Tme  to  this  principle  was  the  parting  command  of  the  risen  Saviour. 
His  followers  were  "  endned  with  power  from  on  high  "  in  Jerusalem 
itself:  though  commissioned  for  a  world,  ih^e  must  they  hegin  their 
W()rk.  Nothing  could  he  done  elsewhere  until  all  had  been  done  that 
conld,  in  "  hope  against  hope,"  be  done — the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
inclnded — ^to  induce  Judaism  to  lose  itself  in  that  new,  long-promised, 
eagerly-expected  national  life,  now  so  wilfully  misunderstood  and 
Bcoraftilly  rejected. 

The  "  ensample"  of  wasted  opportunities  has  stood  forth,  from  that  sad 
daj  to  this,  to  show  that  an  abused  privilege  is  ever  a  pregnant  curse. 
The  history  is  too  familiar  to  need  repetition.  Every  city  in  which  a 
Jew  is  found — and  where,  in  his  "  power  to  get  wealth,"  is  he  not  P— 
famishes  its  illustration  of  the  "  severity  "  with  which  he  was  "  broken 
off.**  "Scattered  and  peeled  "is  the  term  which  best  expresses  the 
condition  of  a  people  whom  heretofore  €k>d  "  bare  on  eagles'  wings,  and 
brought  unto  Himself."  The  "  kingdom  of  priests  "  is  "  a  reproach  and 
a  proverb,  a  taunt  and  a  curse,  in  all  places  whither,"  after  two  thou- 
sand years'  refusal  of  a  tme  theocracy,  they  were  at  last  "  driven."  The 
prediction  is  still  in  mid-course  of  fulfilment.  They  feel  its  truth  in 
waji  of  which  no  experience  of  theirs,  down  to  the  days  of  Jeremiah  or 
of  Christ,  could  have  given  more  than  a  feeble  token.  A  strange  Pro- 
vidence, indeed,  prevents  their  being  lost  as  a  distinct  race.  They  are 
pFf  erred  for  ulterior  purposes  of  mercy,  we  know,  to  themselves,  and  of 
liigb  benefit  to  their  fellow-men,  in  some  coming  age.  But  they  have 
long  been  in  little  esteem,  as  actively  contributing  to  the  world's 
advancement  in  whatever  is  good  or  great.  The  very  people  designated 
as  the  first  and  best  instrument,  had  they  so  chosen,  for  executing 
the  Divine  will,  must  now  be  among  the  last  on  whom  the  moral 
ymer  of  Christianity  shall  exert  itself,  previous  to  that  general  spirit- 
oal  movement  among  men,  under  the  influence  of  extraordinary  grace, 
which  is  to  usher  in  the  "  last  times."  "  God  is  able  to  graff  them  in 
agwn,"  and  *'  their  fulness  " — "  their  receiving  " — will  be  as  "  life  from 
the  dead."  *  But,  in  the  mean  time,  "  blindness  is  happened  "  unto 
them.  Their  "  casting  away,"  though  no  longer  needful  as  an  occa- 
sion of  "  the  reconciling  of  the  world,"  will  probably  long  continue ;  a 
proof  that  every  blessing  has  its  dark  counterpart  of  chastisement  from 
God,  in  such  as  are  not "  willing  in  the  day  of  His  power." 

2.  Philosopht.  It  was  a  first  principle  in  the  Christian  scheme, 
that  '*  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of 

•  Rom.  xi.  15.  "Dr.  "Whitby  very  jastly  obaerves  that  there  is  a  double  harvest  of 
tbe  Gttitiles  spoken  of  by  Paul  in  this  chapter :  the  first,  called  their  riches,  (verse  \%!) 
M  cQustctiog  in  the  preaching  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  whereby,  indeed,  they  were 
t^ppily  enriched  with  Divine  knowledge  and  grace;  the  second,  the  ^rin/;ing  in  their 
f^'Ueu,  which  expresses  a  more  glorious  conversion  of  many  to  the  true  faith  of 
(briitisss  in  (he  latter  age  of  the  world,  which  is  to  be  occaaioned  [in  part]  by  the 
coDTcnion  o(  the  Jews." — DonnaiDGE. 

TOL.  XT. — PIFTH   8XBIE8.  S 
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God."  Philosophy,  therefore,  had  no  distinct  office  assigned  to  it  in  the 
furtherance  of  that  scheme.  And  yet  has  it  been,  incidentally,  pat 
npon  its  trial.  In  the  issue  of  the  trial,  for  good  or  for  eril,  we  are 
deeply  interested.  How  far  the  wisdom  of  man  has  recognised  the 
wisdom  of  Gk>d,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  objects  and  appointments  of 
the  Gospel,  is  a  question  which  takes  its  distinct  place  among  others 
in  estimating  the  probabilities  of  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

The  Jew  neglected  to  prepare  himself,  in  harmony  with  the  rcTela- 
tion  giTen  him,  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  failure  was  altogether 
a  moral  one.  He  was  unable,  because  unwilling,  to  take  his  proper 
place,  and  enter  upon  the  national  work  appointed  him ;  that  of  hasten- 
ing  the  course  of  mankind  towards  the  attainment  of  the  fall  purpose 
of  the  covenant "  which  was  established  upon  better  promises."  Divine 
truth  must  look  elsewhere  for  its  effective  supporters  and  propounders. 
Pentecost  indeed  takes  no  note  of  any  philosophy  but  its  own ;  but  from 
a  merely  natural  point  of  view  there  would  appear  nothing  more  fit  for 
the  genius  of  Christianity  to  fall  back  upon,  as  the  instrument  of 
attaining  its  high  pui'poses,  than  the  civilization,  the  knowledge,— than 
the  philosophy,  in  a  word, — then  existing  and  working  among  men. 
This  was  the  next  best  power,  after  Judaism, — magno  i7UervalU>,—U} 
which  Christianity  might,  at  first  sight,  be  expected  to  turn,  as  a  suit« 
able  medium  for  breathing  its  own  lofty  and  purer  spirit  upon  every 
possible  interest  of  mankind. 

And  what  so  likely  P  What  more  reasonable  than  to  expect  that  the 
"  Light  of  the  world,"  duly  accredited  as  He  evidently  was,  would  soon 
gather  around  Him  all  other  true  lights  shining  among  men  ?  Could 
anything  in  itself  be  more  probable  than  that,  on  the  first  view  of  such 
conspicuous  credentials  as  Christ  bore  in  His  own  person,  Hia  words 
and  acts,  all  other  truth  would  at  once  cease  to  be  valued,  except  as 
being  in  distinct  harmony,  in  earnest  co-operation,  with  the  truth  "  aa 
it  is  in  HimP"  "Christianity  in  Plato,"— this  watchword  marks  a 
certain  class  of  rationalizing  philosophers  age  after  age.  The  theory 
which  it  represents  rests  of  course  upon  no  truth,  however  fragmentary, 
as  its  foundation,  but  simply  expresses  the  spirit  which  ever  sinks 
the  Divine  into  what  is  merely  human,  seeking  to  reduce  Revelation  to 
a  functional  growth  of  our  nature.  But  such  a  watchword  is  at  tbe 
same  time  more  than  the  sign  of  a  false  philosophy.  It  undesignedly 
recognises  the  necessity  of  reconciling,  in  some  way  or  other,  all 
thought  with  the  words  of  Him  in  whom  **  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily."  Perverse  and  futile  as  have  been  the  means  hitherto 
taken,  yet  what  so  natural  as  the  desire,  what  so  lofty  as  the  hope,  of 
doing  this  P  That  philt:8ophy  would  catch  the  spirit  of  an  uttcraico 
from  Divine  lips ;  that  civilization,  whatever  it  includes,— art,  science, 
literature, — would  quickly  and  widely  yield  to  the  impulse  of  a  higher 
life ;  that  the  seat  of  intellectual  empire  would  be  at  once  transferred  to 
that  centre,  wherever  it  might  be,  where  the  very  things  professedly 
sighed  for  by  philosophy  were  found  at  last  to  flourish  in  truth  and  in 
power ; — this,  surely,  it  was  no  more  than  reasonable  to  expect,  and 
indeed  is  exactly  that  which  not  a  few  are  still  asserting  is  really  done; 
asserting  it,  however,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  manner  which  tends  to 
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ihe  abatement,  rather  than  the  enforcement^  of  the  claims  of  revela- 
tion.* 

Nor  can  there  be  a  question  bat  that  to  whate7er  honoar  philosophy 
is  jet  to  rise,  as  a  serraiit  in  the  "  hoose  "  of  Christ,  sach  honoar  it 
might  long  ago  have  enjoyed.  Every  provision  was  mxde  for  this. 
The  great  problem  of  moral  life— how  to  obey  as  well  as  to  know  tha 
truth— was  conspieaoasly  solved.  Nor  in  theoiy  only.  The  true  life 
wa9  openly  professed  aodercircamstances  which  tested  to  the  attermost 
iU  Divine  origin  and  natare.  The  question  was  not  who  could,  but  who 
IT jiJi,  recognise  its  real  source  and  character.  The  thing  was  not  done 
"  in  a  comer ; "  but  the  world  was  filled,  no  less  than  the  Roman 
amphitheatre,  with  the  report  of  what  could  be  heroically,  with  holy 
joy,  endured, — what  moral  power  could  be  had  and  wielded — by  all  who 
came  truly  under  the  transforming  spirit  of  Christianity.  With  what 
results?  Let  near  two  thousand  years  tell  how  philosophy,  no  less 
than  Judaism,  has  done  little,  comparatively,  but  "kick  against  the 
pricks ; "  how  civilization,  its  boasted  product,  has  even  in  the  Christian 
epoch  often  perverted  the  very  greatest  advantages  into  vast  and 
inveterate  evils;  how  mankind  are  better  to-day  for  the  Gospel  only  as 
the  result  of  its  hard  and  continuous  fighting  against  powers  and 
principles  that,  to  judge  from  the  professions  of  the  men  who  hold 
them,— else  we  should  have  here  no  complaint  to  make, — clearly  ought 
from  the  first  to  have  been  found  its  willing  allies. 

Philosophy,  we  repeat,  was  not  "  called :  "  the  sons  of  Zebedee  were 
wisely  invit^  first.  And  more : — it  is  a  fair  doubt, — if  analogy  is  of 
value, — whether  the  Academy,  or  the  Porch,  or  any  other  college  of 
antiquity,  would  have  famished  a  single  useful  associate  to  the  "fishers 
of  men."  Nay,  we  more  than  question,  we  challenge  the  assumption,— 
one  which  the  "  natural  man "  is  so  prone  to  take  up  and  defend, — 
that  Socrates  and  Plato  would  have  instinctively  hailed,  in  virtue  of 
their  native-born  spiritual  insight,  the  dawn  of  that  light  which 
is  to  their  own  as  the  son  to  the  palest  of  the  planets.  But  this  is  no 
extenuation  of  the  wrong  done  to  revealed  truth  by  the  "  wisdom  of 
the  world.*'  "  Times  of  ignorance,"  and  of  inborn  spiritual  incapacity, 
God  could  "  wink  at."  That  "  ignorance  "  and  that  incapacity  were 
now,  however,  provided  for,  and  the  "  Greek "  was  put  upon  a  new 
trial,~not  so  much  whether  he  was  able,  but  whether  or  no,  in  his 
"wisdom,"  he  was  deposed  to  "know  God,"  as  He  was  now  afresh 
revealed, — God  in  Christ, — ^and  the  Word  of  God  as  a  true  inspiration. 

The  Gospel  however,  after  all  needful  evidence  had  been  lavished  in  its 
behalf,  was  slighted  as  '*  foolishness."  With  regard  to  the  strife  which 
foUowed,and  which  still  survives,  it  is  needless  here  again  to  prove  that 
there  was  at  least  no  necessity  that  philosophy  should  find  an  antagonist 
in  the  Christian  faith.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
spirit  of  philosophy  are  in  truth  identical,  in  substance,  as  we  are 

*  "It  it  not  said  that  Paul  wrought  any  miracles  at  .ithent Perhaps  ia  this  he 

■cted  hy  IMvine  direction,  to  try  what  reception  the  Gospel  woald  meet  with  from 
kuBed  and  inqnisitire  men,  when  offered  to  them  merely  on  the  footing  of  iU  owo 
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incessantly  told  they  are,  with  those  aimed  at  by  the  Gospel,  thei^e 
ought  long  since  to  hare  been  an  end  to  the  contest.  Considering 
what  Christianity  has  done,  and  what  philosophy  evidently  has  not, 
**  wisdom  "  would  have  done  wisely  if,  on  catching  the  faintest  glimpse 
of  Christ,  she  had  long  ere  this  "  forsaken  all,  and  followed  Him." 

But  the  general  acknowledgment  of  this  is  still,  to  all  appearance,  as 
distant  as  ever.  With  here  and  there  an  exception,  the  philosophic 
"scribe  of  this  world"  fancies  even  yet  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  he  stands  on  a  higher  footing,  is  nearer  the  fountain-head  of 
truth,  than  the  Christian.  With  the  power  which  he  represents,  the 
Spirit  of  truth  can,  therefore,  have  nothing  in  common,  in  working 
out  successfully  among  men  the  problems  of  moral  probation.  *'  No 
man,"  it  has  been  said,  "  who  well  knows  that  the  image  of  God  has  been 
stamped  on  the  human  soul, — an  image,  whose  old,  half-obliterated 
characters  are  still  to  be  found  on  all  the  pages  of  primitive  history, 
and  whose  impress,  not  utterly  effaced,  every  reflecting  mind  may 
discover  in  its  own  interior, — can  ever  forego  the  hope,  tliat,  much  as 
that  Divine  image  may  seem,  or  in  fact  may  be,  impaired,  its  restora* 
tion  is  still  possible."  And,  further,  "  we  may  admit  that  man,  endowed 
with  freedom,  even  when  he  rejects  the  religious  principle,  is  still  a 
being  gifted  with  reason ;  a  being  that  consequently  on  this  foundation 
incessantly  works,  builds,  and  improves,  in  good  as  in  evil,  essentially, 
interminably, — we  might  almost  say,  fearfully  progressive."  To  this 
we  say.  Give  man,  by  all  means,  this  "  hope,"  from  whatever  source  it 
springs.  Christian,  or  otherwise,  and  give  him  the  "  full  rights  and 
peculiar  prerogative  of  his  being,"  and  what  we  "  fearfully"  miss  is 
exactly  that  **  good  "  which  man — the  philosopher  par  excellence— hM 
hitherto  called  forth  or  propagated.  There  is  One  who  is  indeed  "  good,*' 
and  whose  "  law  is  perfect."  But  all  history  shows  how  studiously 
the  **  wise  man,"  the  man  who  is  "  wiso  "  and  nothing  more,  has  shunned 
Him — till  now  the  human  intellect,  in  its  latest  exercises,  and,  as  ve 
may  therefore  presume,  at  its  loftiest  elevation,  ever  and  anon  puts 
forth  its  independent  energies  only  to  show  its  inherent  disagreement 
with  the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  Christian  life. 

A  third,  and  yet  more  important  aspect  of  the  question  still  remains 
to  be  considered. 


SELECT  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


[The  InaortI<m  of  taiy  article  in  tiila  list  It  not  to  bo  eonsidered  m  pledging  ns  to  the  approbatioB 
of  Ite  contents,  unlesa  it  bo  accompanied  by  some  express  notice  of  our  CftTourable  opiokw.  Kor 
Is  the  omission  of  any  such  notica  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  contrary  opinion ;  as  oar  Uiaits, 
and  other  reasons,  impose  on  us  the  necessity  of  selection  and  brerity.] 


The  Poetical  Wm'ls  of  John  and  first.      The    Wesleys     publishe*! 

Charles  Wesley,    Vol,  IL    Collected  a    "  Collection    of    Psalms    and 

and  Arranged  by  G.  Osborn,  D,D.  Hymns "   in  1738,  often  allndtd 

London '.WcdeyanCcnference  Office,  to  in  the  notes  to   Vol.  L;  an  I 

— We  welcome  the  second  volume  another  in  1741,  founded  on  ibo 

of  this  most  valuable  work  cot  former,  but  with  many  addition?, 

less  cordially   than  we  did   the  The  earlier  of  these  was  anocy* 
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mona;  tlie  later  bore  the  name  of 
John  Wesley  onlj.  These  two, 
LOW  exceaai?elj  rare,  are  partially 
reproduced  in  this  Tolume;  a 
clae  being  given  by  means  of 
snitable  indexes  to  the  subjects 
and  authorship  of  the  portions 
not  reprinted.  For  this,  those 
e:)ll6ctorB  whose  efforts  havefailel 
to  gather  more  than  the  names 
of  these  two  early  publications 
will  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the 
editor.  Perhaps,  if  the  first  line 
of  each  composition  had  been 
gifen  under  the  iUle  of  it,  the 
identification  of  them  might  hare 
been  slightly  facilitated. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is 
occapied  by  a  reprint  of  the  "  Col- 
lection of  Hymns  and  Poems "  of 
1742, — one  of  the  most  important 
and  valuable  of  the  whole  series. 
**  Christian  Perfection,"  as  held  by 
the  brothers  at  the  outset  of  their 
career,  forms,  in  its  various  aspects, 
the  chief  topic  of  the  hymns ;  and 
a  better  proof  of  the  estimation 
in  which  Jobn  Wesley  held  it, 
down  almost  to  the  elose  of  his 
life,  can  scarcely  be  given,  than 
the  statement  that  a  hundred 
tad  two  hymns  of  the  colleo- 
tioa  now  in  general  use  are  selected 
from  this  volume.  We  antici- 
pate that  its  republication  will 
he  felt  beneficially  in  many  a  Me- 
thodist pulpit  of  the  present  day. 

Of  the  editorial  labour  we  have 
little  to  say,  except  by  way  of 
commendation;  it  is  almost  all 
that  could  be  wished.  As  matter 
of  microscopical  criticism,  we 
would  suggest  that  on  page  219, 
line  2|  the  words  "  bridal  day  " 
would  have  been  properly  con- 
nected by  a  hyphen,  as  we  think 
thcj  are  in  the  original  edition. 
We  regret  that  on  page  199, 
line  4  of  the  second  stanza,  the 
reading  *'  dude  "  is  adopted.  We 
have  not  at  present  the  edition  of 
1742  before  as ;  but  that  of  1745 


and  several  other  early  copies  read 
"  illude"  which  is  in  our  view  ob- 
viously the  true  reading.  Some 
later  copies  (probably  by  mistake) 
have  the  former.  We  still 
earnestly  wish  that  the  editor 
would  oblige  his  readers  with  a 
few  more  notes,  such  as  he  is  so 
well  able  to  supply.  We  are  no 
admirers  of  a  text  overwhelmed 
beneath  exposition;  nor  yet  of 
those  works  in  which 
"  Commentators  each  dark  passage  shun, 

And  hold  their  farthing  candles  to  the 
ann;" 
but  we  are  sure  many  readers  would 
value  a  note  on  such  passages  as 
that  on  page  2G5,  stanza  6, — 

"  In  Thy  icounds  will  I  abide,"  &€. ; 
or  on  page  215,  line  1, — 

"  Fain  I  wonld  be  truly  tiiil,"  &e. ; 
pointing  out  the  Moravianism 
implied  or  rejected.  There  is  a 
refermice,  valuable  in  this  respect, 
on  page  86 ;  but  we  should  r^oice 
in  a  fuller  and  more  frequent  ex- 
position of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
earlier  Methodist  hymns.  A  list 
of  the  dates,  also,  of  the  successive 
editions  (especially  of  the  more 
important  original  publications) 
would  be  prized  by  many  persons. 

Discourses  on  the  Kingdom  and 
Reign  of  Christ,  delivered  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Wesleyan  Theological 
Institttiion,  Didshury.  By  the  Bev, 
W,  B,  Pope,  Tlieological  Tutor, 
Manchester:  Palmer  and  Howe, 
1869.--We  cordially  welcome  this 
volume,  as  containing  the  mature 
thoughts  of  a  mind  of  no  ordinary 
power,  and  distinguished  by  a 
remarkable  insight  into  the  deep 
meaning  of  Holy  Scripture,  on 
topics  of  transcendent  interest. 
The  readers  of  this  Magazine  are 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of 
Mr.  Pope's  treatment  of  sacred 
subjects,  and  with  the  concentrated 
energy  of  his  style,— an   energy 
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softened,  at  times,  by  toaclies  of 
exquiaite    beauty.     He    presents 
combinationB  of  tbongbt    which 
would  not  readily  occur  even  to 
those   who   have  made  theology 
their  study ;  and  enters  with  pro- 
found  reverence  into   the  facts, 
and  relations,  and  issues,  of  the 
mediatorial  Boheme.    These  Dis- 
courses are  not  to  be  read  lightly 
or   hastily,  but   to   be  carefully 
studied  and  pondered ;  and,  when 
so  studied,  they  will  open  yiewa  of 
truth  which  will  both  chasten  and 
refresh  the  derout  mind.    We  may 
select  cne  passage  from  the  sermon 
on  "  the  Hour  of  Redemption,"  as 
illustrative  of  the  thoughtful,  ear- 
nest, reverent  spirit  in  which  the 
writer  approaches  themes  of  solemn 
interest, — themes  which  no  human 
intellect   can   fully   comprehend, 
but  to  which  the  believer  will  ever 
turn  with  awe,  and  yet  with  con- 
fidence.    It  relates  to  the  deep 
sacrificial  sorrows  of  our  Lord  : — 
"  Death  came  not  to  Him  after  the 
common  visitation  of  man,  nor  was 
His  only  the  death  of  exquisite 
physical   agony.     There    was    a 
mystery  in  the  anguish  of  His 
soul,  when  the  enemy  confronted 
Him,  that  nothing  in  the  secret  of 
human   dying   will  account  for. 
He  died,  as  He  had  lived,  under 
the  burden  of  the  infinite  sin  of 
mankind.     It   pressed  upon  His 
heart,  andmarred  His  countenance, 
and  chastised  His  soul,  and  made 
it '  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  tmio 
death.'    No  created  being  will  ever 
know  the   agony  that  separated 
the  soul  and  body  of  the  Lamb  of 
God.     Its  profoundest  secret  He 
never   mentioned.     The    distant 
prophets  dwell  on  H  with  awe; 
the  apostles  sometimes  approach 
it  reverently ;  He  Himself,  as  here, 
leaves  it  unsettled."   (Pages  109, 
110.)     In    a   few  instances,  Mr. 
Pope's  meaning  is  rather  obscure ; 
and  we  could  have  wished  that, 


for  ihe  sake  of  ordinary  readers, 
he  had  expanded  his  statements, 
and  preferred  perspicuity  to  con- 
densation. But  careful  thotigbt 
will  always  succeed  in  eliciting  hia 
views;  and  eveiy  sentiment  that 
he  advances  will  be  found  worthy 
of  the  most  attentive  regard. 

The  Studenffs  Handbook  of  Chm- 
tian  Theology,    By  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Field,    Melbourne :  Weeleymi 
Book  Depot    London:  HamiUon, 
Adame,  and   Oo. — ^The  estimable 
author  of  this  volume   has  pre- 
pared it  while  laid  aside  by  sick- 
ness from  active  ministerial  ser- 
vice.   It  supplies  a  desideratum; 
and   beginners   in    the  stady  of 
divinity,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
not  leisure  to  become  profoundly 
versed  therein,  will  fiind  it  of  great 
value.    It  is  a  clear  and  full  synop- 
sis   of  the   theology   known    as 
"evangelical   Arminianism,"  and 
taught  by  Wesley.     The  method 
is  logical,  the   style  perspicuous, 
and  the  reasoning  conclusive.  The 
leading   heresies   are    stated,  and 
antidotes  to  them  supplied.    The 
book  is  enriched    by   quotations 
from  the  works   of  "masters  in 
Israel,"  and  by  notes  of  the  Lectures 
delivered  by  our  revered  Theolo- 
gical Tutors,  John  Hannah  and 
Thomas  Jackson.    Sources  of  in- 
formation are  also  pointed  out  for 
the  guidance  of  such  as  wish  to  pro- 
secute their  researches  into  these 
lofty  and  sacred  themes.    It  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  we  per- 
fectly concur  with  every  turn  of 
expression   and     every   phase  of 
statement :  is  such  a  thing  possible, 
if  men  do  really  think  ?    And  we 
could  have  wished  for  additional 
chapters  on  the  Separate  State  and 
on  Heaven,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered the  manual  more  complete. 
Those  who  need  such  a  compendium 
will  find   Mr.    Field's  Handbook 
most  serviceable  and^trastvnorthy. 
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Ths  Tripariiie  Nature  of  Man, 
Spirit,  Sovl,  and  Body,  applied  to 
iiiiidraie  and  explain  the  Doctrines 
of  ortffhuU  Sin,  the  new  Birth,  Vie 
disenitodied  State,  and  the  spiritual 
Body.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Heard,  M.A. 
Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark, 
Second  Edition. — ^This  treatise  ia 
worUiy  of  a  more  extended  notice 
than  that  we  now  give,  and  whibh 
we  regret  cornea  so  late.  The 
ETibject  is  discussed  with  mnch 
ability  and  learning,  and  the  style 
is  sprightly  and  readable.  A  dis- 
quisition upon  the  nature  of  man, 
as  a  rational  and  spiritual  being, 
which  professes  to  throw  light 
npon  the  mysteries  of  original  sin, 
conTersion,  the  immortality  of  the 
BOtd,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  cannot  bnt  be  interesting, 
if  at  all  eqnal  to  its  pretensions. 
We  do  not  accept  several  of  the 
eonclnsions  enunciated  in  this 
book;  bat  we  freely  admit  its 
merits  as  an  instractiye  essay, 
caadid  in  its  tone,  and  original 
botii  in  thonght  and  illustration. 

The  writer  thinks  that  St. 
Paul's  division  of  humanity  into 
"spirit,  and  soul,  and  body,*' 
face  1  Thess.  t.  23;  Heb.  iv. 
12,)  indicates  a  system  of  psy- 
chology peculiar  to  Scripture. 
It  ia  allowed  that  our  Lord  spoke 
of  "  both  soul  and  body  "  as  com- 
pruing  the  whole  of  man ;  (Matt, 
z.  28; )  but  this  was  in  accordance 
with  His  accustomed  conformity 
to  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  His 
disciples:  "for  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  yet  given."  In  the  Old 
Testament  there  is  a  general  dis- 
tinction between  soul  (nephesh) 
tnd  spirit  {rwikh).  The  spirit 
ipnenma)  is  the  organ  of  God- 
consciousness,  upon  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  acts.  It  is  dormant 
ia  the  unconverted ;  but  is  quick- 
ened into  life  at  conversion.  Before 
conversion  it  is  an  accusing  con- 
aeieBce, and  a  witness  for  the  law; 


but  never  becomes  conscious  of 
that  love  of  God  which  is  life, 
until  quickened  from  on  high. 
This  state  of  dormancy  or  of  in- 
adequacy to  bring  man  into  true 
fellowship  with  God,  is  the  state 
of  depravity.  Original  sin  consists 
not  in  a  positive  taint  of  evil,  but 
in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Divine 
from  the  human  pneuma.  The 
soul  (psyche)  is  the  organ  of  self- 
consciousness,  and  is  the  ground 
of  all  natural  excellence  in  man. 
The  body  is  the  org^  of  sense- 
consciousness.  Of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  Aristotle  made  the 
soul  the  life  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  the  seat  of  thought;  but  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  higher  expe- 
rience of  them  who  "  walk  after 
the  Spirit,"  and  could  not  there- 
fore bring  it  into  his  analysis  of 
man.  With  him  the  psyche  is  the 
sum-total  of  man's  natural  powers. 
Plato  divided  the  soul  into  three 
parts,  ths  highest  of  which  was 
noib8,  or  reason,  Ths  Greek  fathers 
generally  followed  St.  Paul  in 
attributing  to  man  a  spiritual 
faculty,  which  was  something 
higher  than  the  intellectual;  but 
they  were  not  free  from  Platonic 
doctrines  of  the  reason,  Origen 
regarded  the  pneuma  as  the 
Divine  element  in  man.  He 
fully  accepted  the  trichotomy; 
and  in  many  of  his  positions  is 
exactly  followed  by  the  author 
of  this  book.  ApoUinaris  asserted 
that  Christ  had  the  logos  instead 
of  the  human  pneuma.  It  is 
not  quite  correct  to  say  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  these  errors 
that  the  Latin  fathers  rejected 
the  threefold  division  of  human 
nature.  Early  Chri8tii.n  writers 
had  everywhere  begun  to  speak  of 
the  corruptible  and  incorruptible 
parts  of  man  in  connexion  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
However,  in  Tertullian  and  Augus- 
tine the  two-fold  division  is  estab- 
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liahed,  and  from'  those  days  the 
Church  has  usually  spoken  of 
man  as  "  a  reasonable  soul  in  flesh 
subsisting."  The  spirit  has  been 
regarded  as  the  highest  faculty 
or  sensibility  of  the  soul.  In  Mr. 
Heard's  view,  a  right  understand- 
ing of  many  Christian  truths  has 
been  obscured  by  this  opinion  ; 
and  he  thinks  that  the  due  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  and  modem 
scientific  7iews  of  life,  alike  de- 
mand a  return  to  the  old  classifi- 
cation. According  to  this,  man  is 
a  unity,  but  he  comprises  a  three- 
fold Ufe  or  manifestation;  viz., 
body,  soul,  and  spirit.  In  the 
"natural  man"  (psychical)  the 
"  spirit "  is  dormant,  but  receives 
quickening  in  regeneration;  and 
the  work  of  sanctification  is  the 
gradual  re-conquest  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  bodily  nature.  The 
victory  of  the  spirit  is  retarded 
in  this  life  by  the  resistance  of 
the  flesh;  but  after  death  the  soul 
will  become  entirely  spiritual  (in 
the  regenerate)  and  prepared  for 
the  resurrection.  Then  the  active 
portions  of  the  body  will  be  raised 
without  the  earthly  or  nutritive 
system^  to  be  the  willing,  "spi- 
ritual" instrument  of  glorified 
man. 

But  Mr.  Heard  insists  that  the 
unity  of  man  depends  upon  the 
concurrent  presence  of  the  three 
factors,  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  If 
so,  how  does  man  live  at  all  after 
the  body  is  dead  ?  And  if  the 
will  be  something  apart  from  both 
body,  psyche,  and  pneuma,  using 
each  in  turn,  and  making  character 
carnal,  intellectual,  or  spiritual, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  is  exer- 
cised, then  what  is  the  will  P  or 
what  is  that  nature  in  which  it 
inheres?  Is  there  a  fourth  ele- 
ment in  man,  or  does  this  bring 
us  to  the  old-fashioned  formula  of 
"body  and  soul P" 

Again,  we  may  admit  that  Ux 


the  intermediate  state  there  will 
be  great  growth  in  knowledge  and 
hoHness;  but  it  is  misleading  to 
say  that  there  is  no  salvation  from 
sin  in  this  life.  There  is  no  little 
confusion  in  the  prevalent  uses  of 
the  word  "  holiness."  Mr.  Heard 
speaks  of  "complete  sanctifica- 
tion," but  denies  that  it  is  attain- 
able  before  death.  He  says  there 
can  be  no  "sinless  perfection" 
until  the  body  is  dead.  "  Death  is 
a  stage  in  the  process  of  redemp- 
tion," and  the  intermediate  state 
is  a  course  of  discipline  in  which 
the  spirit-life  will  become  perfected. 
There  is  a  truth  here,  but  not  the 
whole  truth.  As  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists we  do  not  (in  this  following 
our  Founder)  use  the  term  "  sin- 
less perfection."  But  there  may 
be  "  entire  sanctification," — which 
is  the  term  we  use ;  that  is,  entire 
consecration  of  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  to  Gk)d, — even  while  there  is 
infirmity  and  imperfection  (not 
wilful  sin)  in  the  life.  To  be 
"  perfect  in  love  "  is  not  "absolute 
perfection."  This  can  only  be  in 
a  perfect  state. 

Least  of  all  do  we  think  that 
Mr.  Heard's  theory  explains  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  The 
"  exciio-motor  system  "  is  as  material 
as  the  nutritive,  and  can  no  more 
"inherit  the  kingdom  of  God" 
than  other  parts  of  the  earthy 
nature.  Such  discussions  only 
show  how  little  science  as  yet  has 
penetrated  into  the  arcana  of  oar 
spiritual  being.  Wedifierfromthe 
opinion  "  that  Scripture  teachei  a 
science  of  psychology."  In  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  departments, 
the  inspired  writers  seemed  to 
use  popular  language,  and  not  to 
anticipate  the  discoveries  of  reason. 
Moses  speaks  of  "  mind,  and  heart, 
and  soul,  and  strength."  David 
invites  his  "  soul,  and  all  that  is 
within  "  him«  to  praise  God.  His 
"rein^  instruct"    him.     These 
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exprewioiiB  indicate  human  expe- 
riences and  states  of  the  soul,  but 
do  not,  we  think,  indicate  an  out- 
line of  psjchologj.  The  ordiuary 
diatinction  between  mind  and 
matter  in  man  has  its  difficulties, 
tat  is  generally  convenient.  We 
maj  speak  of  man  as  the  creature 
ifho  reflects  and  prays,  but  wo 
cannot  define  the  consciousness  of 
which  all  this  is  predicated.  How 
this  consciousness  surviyes  bodily 
death  we  cannot  tell.  To  say  that 
there  is  a  pnewna  within  the  psyche, 
and  a  will  beyond  that,  does  not 
much  help  us. 

Still,  these  are  subjects  upon 
which  men  will  think;  and  the 
author  of  this  book  is  so  far  upon 
the  right  method  that  he  reckons 
the  facts  of  Christian  experience, 
and  the  sayings  of  reyelation,  to 
be  at  least  as  reliable  as  the  dida 
of  any  philosophy,  either  old  or 
new. 

An  ExpotiHon  of  8L  PauTs  I^^Mle 
to  the  Romans,  By  the  Bev.  Henry 
W.  Williams,  London:  Wesley  an 
Cosferenee  Office,  1869. — ^In  aportion 
of  his  great  Epistle,  chap.  xii.  S-3, 
St  Paul  points  out  the  spirit  and 
Biaaner  in  which  belierers  should 
apply  themselvee  to  the  work  as- 
signed to  them ;  and  exhorts  all 
to  discharge  their  own  special 
fiondioiis  with  diligence  and 
fidelity,  looking  after  every  in- 
terest committed  to  their  care. 
It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Williams  has 
long  discharged  the  multifarious 
and  often  distracting  duties  of  the 
Methodist  ministry.  But  he  has 
also  earnestly  applied  himself  to 
the  etmseeutive  study  of  the  Oracles 
of  God;  and  in  this  volume  we  have 
•ome  of  the  rich  fruit  of  his  inves- 
tigations. As  the  Preface  states, 
"  it  is  original. .  .In  preparing  it,  the 
anther  felt  it  right,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  compose  his  own 
notes  without  im  extendi  exa« 


mination  of  the  opinions  of  others. 
But,  having  done  so,  be  regarded 
it  as  no  less  a  duty  to  examine  all 
the  leading  Commentaries  on  the 
Epistle  to  which  he  could  gain 
access ;  and  to  revise  what  he  had 
written  with  the  aid  of  the  addi- 
tioEal  light  thus  obtained,  and 
with  a  conscientious  solicitude  to 
arrive,  in  e^ery  instance,  at  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Apostle's 
language." 

An  expositor  of  this  Epistle 
should  bring  to  his  task  compe- 
tent learning,  reflective  faculties, 
definite  theology,  a  spirit  most 
reverent  in  its  handling  of  Divine 
truth,  and  a  profound  admiration 
of  this  particular  exhibition  of  it. 
In  these  respects,  Mr.  Williams 
is  well  equipped;  and  those  who 
turn  to  his  pages  for  the  opening 
up  of  this  "great  argument" 
will  not  be  disappointed.  As 
"  the  most  elaborate  doctrinal 
Epistle  which  we  have  from  the 
pen  of  the  Apostle  Paul,"  it  is 
closely  compacted.  The  expositor 
has  therefore  been  at  great  pains 
to  trace  the  chain  of  thought,  and 
the  connexion  of  its  various 
links.  A  "  general  outline "  of 
each  chapter  is  given,  in  which 
part  of  his  work  he  has  been  veiy 
successful,  taking  up  the  salient 
points  presented,  and  giving  a 
connected  view  of  them.  Then 
follows  careful,  exact,  and 
thorough  exegesis;  not  fragment- 
ary notes,  but  a  close  tracing 
of  the  course  of  thought,  the 
relative  bearing  of  its  several 
parts,  the  reasonings,  the  appeals, 
and  the  deep,  blessed,  and  glorious 
truths  revealed. 

In  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
writings  of  the  inspired  Apostle, 
there  are  confessedly  many  things 
"hard  to  be  understood."  But 
Mr.  Williams  has  slurred  no 
difficulty,  and  has  much  helped  to 
oleiu^  up  several  obscure  passages. 
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It  wonld  have  been  easy  to  quote 
great  names,  or  to  elaborate 
a  "aylva  critica"  on  the  fSEuniliar 
locus  vextUiewmua  of  chap  yiii. 
19-23.  Expositors  here  have 
diffeied  from  the  days  of  Irensens 
and  Ghrysostom  nntil  now.  The 
writer  of  this  Exposition  is 
entitled  to  his  own  view  of  a 
passage  on  which,  at  one  time  or 
another,  ereiy  student  of  the  New 
Testament  tries  his  critical  hand. 
We  give  thepith  of  it,  and  in  his  own 
words.  "  The  phrases, '  the  crea- 
ture,' and  'the  whole  creation/ 
or  'eyei^  creature,'"  are  inter- 
preted to  "  refer  not  to  unconverted 
men,  as  stuh,  but  to  universal 
humanity,  considered  without  any 
reference  to  the  development  of  per- 
sonal character^  and  solely  with 
reference  to  its  natural  and  instinct' 
ive  tenden>cies... Of  man,  regarded 
simply  as  man,  the  Apostle  sdfirms, 
that  there  is  an  instinctive  shrink- 
ing from  death  and  corruption, 
and  an  instinctive  longing  after  a 
better  state, — a  state  which  no 
decay  shall  impair,  and  in  which 
the  hope  of  satisfaction  and  rest, 
which  is  here  again  and  again 
baffled  and  frustrated,  shall  be 
actually  realised, — such  a  state, 
in  short,  as  the  Christian  scheme 
reveals  as  that  which  shall  be 
ushered  in  by  '  the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  Gk>d.'  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  say,  that  even  in  the 
case  of  those  who  enjoy  the  new 
life  of  the  Spirit,  and  thus  have 
the  earnest  of  their  consummated 
blessedness  within  them,  these 
instinctive  cramngs  rsTnain; — *  the 
bondage  of  corruption,'  to  which 
our  physical  nature  is  subjected, 
is  still  felt  to  be  humiliating  and 
oppressive,  and  the  soul,  renewed 
as  it  is  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
already  possessed  of  deep  and 
hidden  joys,  longs  for  that  higher 
state  in  which  the  body  shall  be 
redeoned    from    diahonjur    and 


decay,  and  the  full  glory'of  soosbip 
to  God  shall  be  openly  manifested." 

The  Calvinist  is  dislodged  firom 
what  he  had  deemed  some  of  his 
strongholds  in  the  exposition  of 
chap.  viii.  29-81  and  chap.  ix. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  a 
volume  in  which,  while  scholsrly 
throughout,  there  is  no  parade  of 
learning.  No  one  accustomed  to 
such  studies  can  fail  to  perceire 
how  familiarity  with  the  original 
tongue,  has  enabled  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  bring  out  the  nicer 
shades  of  thought,  and  the  deeper 
truths  involved ;  and  how  be  has 
availed  himself  of  the  most  recent 
researches  in  Biblical  criticism. 
There  is  often  considerable  beauty 
of  thought.  The  severe  style  of 
exposition  is  now  and  then  relieved 
by  the  play  of  a  chastened  imagina- 
tion, and  eveiywhere  is  warmed  by 
the  intense  delight  with  which 
high  and  holy  truths  are  evidently 
dwelt  upon. 

The  introduction  adverts  to 
"  some  of  the  bearings  of  the  Epistle 
on  the  great  subjects  of  modem 
theological  controversy,"  such  as 
the  facts  of  the  Christian  histoiy, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement, 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  salva- 
tion and  the  mode  of  its  attain- 
ment, and  the  Divine  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament;  and  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  strifes  that 
rage  round  the  citadel  of  Christi- 
anity are  glanced  at,  and  some 
imminent  errors  corrected.  To 
Wesleyan  Methodists  it  will  be  a 
gratification  to  see  the  harmony 
between  the  system  taught  by  onr 
Founder  and  this  wonderful  and  in- 
fallible Epistle  so  fully  developed; 
and  they  will  thus  be  confirmed 
in  the  things  which  have  been  moat 
surely  believed  among  us. 

Mr.  Williams  plies  a  practised 
pen.  His  language  is  correct  and 
pure ;  his  style  even,  polished,  and 
elegant,  without  being  deficient  in 
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force.  At  times,  howerer,  it  is  in 
danger  of  beooming  diffuse.  Per- 
Jiaps  such  readers  as  will  be  at- 
tracted bj  his  work,  intelligent 
and  thoaghtfol  as  they  may  be 
presomed  to  be,  wonld  prefer  that 
things  woe  not  always  presented 
withsodi  minutenesB  and  detail 
Soaethingmoreoondensed,  trenoh- 
aat,  and  anggestive  would  be 
reodred  by  them  with  greater 
zest ;  and  they  will  feel  as  if  they 
aearoely  needed  to  be  often  re- 
minded how  " beantiful,'' or  "in- 
teresttng,"  or  "of  deep  import," 
are  the  Apostle's  words,  and  how 
he  "lingers'*  on  certain  aspects 
of  tmth.  These,  howerer,  are  bat 
rery  small  blemishes  in  a  Tolame 
whose  excellence  is  of  a  high  order. 
We  hare  risen  from  pemsing  it 
with  a  clearer  and  fuller  appre« 
hension  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Epistle,  and  of  the  tmths  which  it 
nnfolds  and  vindicates,  and  more 
deeply  than  ever  impressed  with 
its  transcendent  worth.  This  will 
donbtlesB  be  the  case  with  many 
others ;  and  in  such  a  result  of  his 
labonrs,  the  learned  and  godly 
author  will,  we  are  sure,  have  his 
reward.  Many  monagraphs  on 
different  books  of  Holy  Scripture 
have  of  late  years  appeared,  espe- 
cially on  the  Epistles  of  St.  PauL 
We  can  but  deplore  the  grave 
defects  and  errors  of  one  or  two 
of  them ;  our  recommendation  of 
others  would  have  to  be  given 
»«»  p'Offio  uHU;  but  here  is  one 
which  we  can  most  unhesitatingly 
and  heartily  commend  to  our 
readers.  Advanced  students,  of 
course,  require  something  more  of 
critical  apparatus  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bo- 
mans  ;  but,  if  our  opinion  could  be 
presumed  to  weigh  with  the  pro- 
per authorities,  this  Exposition 
would  at  once  find  its  place  among 
the  volumes  which  probationers  for 
our  ministry  are  expected  to  read. 


for  the  purpose  of  being  exa- 
mined in  them. 

MoBE  than  one  work  has  re- 
cently reached  us,  of  a  class  to 
which  the  very  title  of  this  Maga- 
zine, one  would  have  thought,  held 
out  little  invitation.  We  cannot 
allow  the  claims  asserted  in  be- 
half of  even  "  religions  fiction,"  so 
called.  Others  may  reconcile 
themselves  to  novel-reading,  nay, 
to  novel-irri^tn^,  as  they  best  can : 
we  hold  the  practice  of  either  to 
be  irreconcilable  with  the  enjoy- 
ment and  cultivation  of  experi- 
mental religion.  The  literature 
of  fiction  has  grown  to  gigantic 
proportion,  until "  the  largest  part 
of  contemporary  interest  now  at- 
taches to  it."  Reform,  in  this 
respect,  must  in  some  way  take 
place,  or  the  decay  of  all  that  is 
precious  in  life  will  ere  long  be 
the  penalty  which  an  inexorable 
law  will  be  found  to  inflict  on 
society.  "  It  is  possible,"  says  the 
last  number  of  a  Quarterly  not 
remarkable  for  its  advocacy  of  the 
Christian  faith,  theoretical  or 
practical,  "though  scarcely  pro- 
bable, that  in  the  succeeding  gene- 
ration the  novel  will  be  brought  to 
a  level  with  other  departments  of 
Hterary  art  which,  at  present,  it 

overshadows    and    obscures 

That  such  a  change  in  the  relation 
of  the  novel  to  modem  literature 
is  not  to  be  altogether  put  aside 
as  a  fantastic  hypothesis,  will  be 
readily  acknowledged  by  all  who 
remember  how  suddenly  that  de- 
velopment of  imaginative  art 
sprang  into  vigorous  life.  How- 
ever amply  may  be  established  the 
connexion  of  English  literary 
enterprise  in  other  fields  with  the 
creation  of  Italian,  or  French,  or 
Spanish  genius,  we  may  claim  the 
novel,  distinguishing  it  from  the 
romance,  as  native-bom.  The 
English  novel  dates  from  the  year 
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1741,  when  Samuel  Bichardson 
pablished  'Pamela.'  In  half  a 
century  it  had  become  one  of  the 
great  social  forces ;  and  now,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  years 
from  its  birth,  it  has  almost 
swamped  ail  other  literary  yen* 
turea,  and  divides  with  the  news- 
paper press  the  empire  of  the 
popular  taste.  So  rapid  and 
wonderful  a  growth  has  only  twice 
been  paralleled  in  the  records  of 
literature;  and  in  either  instance 
the  sudden  and  splendid  eleration 
was  followed  by  as  sudden  a  de- 
clension. The  Attic  drama,  from 
the  first  effort  of  JSschylns  to  the 
death  of  Agathon,  enjoyed  a  do- 
minion  of  precisely    a   hundred 


years.  The  English  drama,  from 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
Berolution  of  1688,  was  omnipo- 
tent, with  the  brief  exception  of 
the  Fui  itan  interregnum,  for  about 
a  centuiy  and  a  half.  Can  it  be 
held  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty 
that  the  dominion  of  the  English 
novel,  which  began  with  '  Pamela,' 
will  be  more  enduring  P  " 

Here  is  indeed  a  ray  of  hope: 
but  alas  for  English  society,  if 
only  a  "  generation  *'  hence  we  may 
look  for  the  recession  of  that  tide 
of  ungodliness  of  which  this 
"native-bom"  perversion  of  true 
literary  art  and  wholesome  tastes 
is  the  visible  index ! 


GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  OCCUBBENCES. 


Spain  has  got  safely  through 
another  stage  of  the  Bevolution. 
The  Constituent  Cortes  have  been 
elected,and  are  now  in  session,  with 
the  monarchical  element  greatly 
preponderating.  During  the  inter- 
regnum, the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment has  been,  with  many  provo- 
cations to  the  contrary,  persistently 
loyal  to  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty.  The  principles  on  which 
they  have  acted  in  this  respect 
are  not  indigenous  to  the  soil  of 
the  Peninsula;  and  whether  so 
tender  an  exotic  as  that  which  has 
been  recently  planted,  will  take 
deep  root  and  flourish,  amid  bo 
many  unpromising  surroundings, 
is  not  a  matter  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty. The  public  celebration  of 
Protestant  worship  in  Madrid  is 
bitterly  resented  by  the  Spanish 
hierarchy  and  priesthood ;  and  even 
ladies  have,  by  the  thousand, 
entered  their  protest  againdt  the 
toleration  of  non-Bomanists.  The 
assassination  of  the  governor  of 
Burgos,  it  is  generally  understood, 
waa  perpetrated  in  the  interests  of 


the  Spanish  Church.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  then,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  hostility  shown  by  the  popukce 
in  the  capital  to  the  Nuncio  and 
the  Papal  arms,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  for  any  reactionary 
party  to  raise  whole  armies  of 
fanatics  and  bigots  throughout  the 
oountiy,  in  order  to  confirm  the 
waning  power  of  the  Papacy. 
Whether  the  party  in  fiivour  of 
liberty  of  worship  will  be  able  to 
secure  a  permanent  government 
for  Spain,  holding  the  principles 
already  acted  upon  by  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  the  future 
only  can  decide.  That  Spaniards 
should  at  last  obtain  the  priceless 
liberties  which  Britons  have  so  long 
enjoyed,  is  what  every  Protest- 
ant Englishman  sincerely  desires. 
Let  it  be  hoped  that  the  Gospel, 
which  has  been  for  the  moment  so 
remarkably  unfettered,  shall,  in 
spite  of  the  reactionary  machi- 
nations of  the  priests,  continue 
free. 

Although  the  plenipotentiaries 
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of  tii«greftt  powers  had  apparently 
no  serionfl  difficnltj  at  Paris   in 
agreeing  upon  a  protocol  to  be 
addressed  to  (Greece  in  the  matter 
of  the  qnarrel  with  Tarkey,  yet  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  indace  the 
Greek  people  to  promise  to  keep 
the  peace.     The  receipt    of   the 
protocol  in  Athena  was  the  occasion 
of  intense  excitement,  and  of  the 
hH  oi  the  ministry.    King  Greorge 
found  it  difficalt  to  obtain  respon- 
sible advisers  willing  to  encounter 
the  popular  fury,  by  promising  to 
cany  out  the  requirements  of  the 
protecting  Powers.    A  reconcilia- 
tion, howerer,  has  been  at    last 
arriyed  at  between   Greece   and 
Tarkey,  although  Hellenic  pugna- 
city is  such  that  there  is  no  very 
certain  prospect  that  it  will  con- 
tinue long  undisturbed. 

The  Act  of  last  session  of  Par- 
liament, handing  orer  to  Her 
Majesty's  jtidges  the  trial  of 
election  petitions,  it  will  be  re- 
memhered,  was  seriously  and 
publicly  objected  to,  by  the  judges 
themselves,  while  it  was  under 
discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Notwithstanding  a 
protest  sent  to  the  late  govern- 
ment by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockbum,  this  provision  in  the 
Bill  was  retained,  and  is  now  in 
ftin  operation  as  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  While  the  judges 
have  undertaken  the  duty  allotted 
to  them  by  the  statute,  they  have, 
through  Mr.  Baron  Martin,  at 
Bradford,  expressed  their  con- 
tinued repugnance  to  this  par- 
ticular work,  and  to  their  new 
fonctions  in  deciding  upon  facts 
like  a  jury,  as  well  as  upon  law  as 
jadges.  But  while  the  members 
of  the  judicial  bench  are  fearing 
that  their  high  of&ce  may  be  com- 
promised through  contact  with 
party-politics,  the  whole  country 
ii  more  than  satisfied  with   the 


manner  in  which  they  arc  dis- 
charging their  new  duties.  It  is 
plain  that  a  great  improvement 
has  been  made  upon  the  old 
Parliamentary  Committee,  as  a 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  election 
petitions.  The  present  court  is 
not  only  more  competent,  from 
the  legal  skill  and  learning  of  the 
judges,  but  more  expeditious  in  its 
investigations,  and  less  cumbrous 
in  its  machinery.  It  is  also  less 
liable  to  partiality  in  its  decisions, 
as  well  as  less  expensive,  than  the 
old  House  of  Commons  Committee. 
The  revelations  made,  so  far,  in 
the  trials  that  have  taken  place, 
are  very  humiliating;  showing 
how  corrupt  and  venal  are  consider- 
able masses  of  the  electoral  body. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  evidence 
to  see  that  the  "public-house 
system  "  is  dangerous  to  electoral 
purity:  nearly  all,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  corrupt  practices, 
especially  the  treating  and  bribing, 
took  place  in  connexion  with  it. 
The  legislation  of  last  session 
towards  securing  purity  of  election 
obviously  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented. The  employment  of 
public-houses  as  committee-rooms, 
and  the  payment  of  canvassers, 
ought  certainly  to  be  made  illegal. 
The  paid  canvassers,  as  a  class« 
and  not  a  few  of  the  paid  agents 
and  sub-agents,  are  no  true  pa* 
triots,  and  the  present  system 
tends  to  demoralize  them  more  and 
more.  At  the  same  time,  religion 
must  do  something,  as  well  as 
legislation,  for  the  elevation  of  the 
masses  who  now  possess  the  elective 
franchise. 

The  lengthened  trial  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Saurin  r. 
Star  and  Kennedy,  has  attracted 
general  attention.  It  has  afforded 
an  insight  into  convent-life  in 
England,  such  as  the  public  has 
seldom  had ;  and  in  this  consists 
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its  chief  importance.  The  plaiatiff 
in  this  instance  is,  or  was,  a  Sister 
of  Mercj,  apparently  a  Bomanist  of 
the  Romanists,  having  two  sisters 
nuns,  a  brother  a  Jesuit  priest,  and 
an  uncle  a  priest  in  the  town  of 
Drogheda.  The  defendants  are 
the  Mother  Superior  of  a  convent 
at  Hull,  and  her  assistant.  The 
charge  is  for  conspiracy  and  ill- 
usage.  As  the  witnesses  on  both 
sides  are  not  "secular  persons," 
but  Bomish  ecclesiastics  and  nuns, 
none  of  whom  have  any  quarrel 
with  the  conventual  system  itself, 
the  more  likely  are  we  to  form, 
from  the  evidence  furnished  on  the 
trial,  a  just  estimate  of  nunnery 
life.  One  thing  which  cannot  fail 
to  strike  us,  is  the  absolute  nature 
of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Superior,  both  by  the  rules  and 
usages  of  the  system:  indeed,  it 
was  given  in  evidence  that  the 
nuns  were  to  "  regard  the  Superior 
as  God."  It  is  also  rendered  ap- 
parent by  the  trial,  that,  in  order 
thoroughly  to  rule  the  various 
religious  orders,  which  constitute 
the  strength  of  Popery,  the  Church 
of  Bome,  true  to  its  old  spirit, 
still  aims  at  the  extirpation  of  all 
those  natural  affections  and  home- 
feelings  which  form  so  beautiful  a 
part  of  our  humanity,  and  which 
God  has  given  us,  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed, but  to  be  sanctified. 

The  Irish  Church  question 
deepens  in  interest  as  time  ad- 
vances. During  the  recess  dis- 
cussion has  not  slumbered.  The 
Irish  prelates  have  sought  in  vain 
the  royal  permission  for  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Irish  Convocation. 
To  this  request  the  Gk>vemment 
have  given  a  decided  refusal.  By 
voluntary  association,  however, 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  are  pre- 
paring for  the  attack,  which,  now 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  power, 


may  be  expected  in  earnest,  if 
alleged  differences  of  opinion  ia 
his  Cabinet  do  not  prevent  its 
success.  Whilat  the  bishops  of  the 
Irish  branch  of  the  Established 
Church  are  under  a  doud,  the  in- 
fluence of  Cardinal  Cullen  is  appa- 
rently on  the  increase.  At  the  Lord 
Mayor's  banquet,  his  " Eminence" 
received  marked  and  **  official "  re- 
cognition from  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. Since  then,  this  notable 
Ultramontane  and  faithful  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pope  has  been  a 
visiter  at  Dublin  Castle.  He  pur- 
posely absented  himself,  it  is  said, 
from  Earl  Spencer's  first  levee, 
because  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
was  expected.  On  this  absence 
the  leading  journal  of  England 
thus  remarks  :  *'  The  cardinal- 
archbishop  did  not  attend  the 
first  levee  of  Lord  Spencer  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  there  being 
another  archbishop  who  is  entitled 
by  law  to  take  rank  above  him; 
and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
he  should  not  be  inclined  to  com- 
promise his  office  by  conceding  in 
form  a  right  to  precedence  which 
he  repudiates  in  fact."  What  does 
this  meanP  Parliament  meets 
to-morrow,  and  may  soon  enable 
us  to  answer  this  as  well  as  some 
other  weighty  questions.  Mean- 
while there  is  a  rumour  that  at 
Bome  the  policy  of  "levelling 
down"  does  not  altogether  meet 
with  approval.  It  is  now  regarded 
as  the  forerunner  of  similar  pro- 
cesses elsewhere,  and  the  prospect 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  Holy  See. 
Gains  in  Ireland  are  not  to  be  had 
without  the  risk  of  greater  losses 
on  the  Continent.  Surely  the 
counsels  both  of  politicians  and  of 
Bomanists  themselves,  with  regard 
to  the  sister  isle,  are  sufficiently 
distracted ! 
February  Uih,  1869. 
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POETRY. 


TO  CHRIST, 

BT  M.  HIKR01ITXX78  TISA,  Of  CRSHOHA,  BISHOP  OF  ALBA. 


-^^Onhat  morirui  venurm  hosiibuaifmM, 

NeforH  hoc  ulH  munuM  itiane  Tuum. 
Hsc  fuoque  notfruimur,  graio  ted  amore 
ioUmus, 
Ei  memores  Umulo  solcimus  ejeequiai, 
Ta  iamen  Enttas,   qva  morti  obnoxia, 
tivo 
Sedihut  mthereis  corfore  seeptra  tenet, 
VnUrnt  nottraa  extremo  tempore  noxaa 
QtajUtm,  atm  re$funditu$  igne  ntetU. 
Mpice  uunc  Sonus,  et  dignos  nos  effice, 
quos  tUPC 

IJxemffvs  ptrnu  in  Taa  regna  xehat. 


IMITATKD. 

In  detth,  Thoa  praj'dtt  for  pardon  to  Thy 
foes; 
Let  not  that  gift  of  Thine  go  forth  in  Tain  i 
We  also  share  the  froit  of  Thj  sad  woes, 

Cherish  the  memory  of  Thj  death  of  pain. 
Bot  death  was  powerless  on  Thee ;  ali?e 
Thon  hold'st  the  sceptres  of  the  hea- 
venly throne : 
0,  coming  thence,  when  latest  days  arrive» 
Aod  this  world    perisheth^   claim  na 
Thine  own  I 
That,  when  Thon  tak'st  ns  at  Thy  throne 

to  bow. 
We  may  be  fit^  O  mske  ns  worthy  now ! 
E.  W.  B. 


WESLEYAN  MISSIONAEY  SOCIETY. 


CEYLON. 

QALLB. 

I  AM  now  making  my  annual  Tiait  to 
the  CIrcnits  in  ih«  aouthem  part  of  our 
IHftriet ;  and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of 
an  interval  of  qniet  in  my  old  and 
delighifnl  station  to  write  an  account 
of  my  recent  work. 

Kow  that  we  have  Mr.  Shipatone's 

raloable  aaslslanee  in  Colombo,  I  have 

the  opfwrtonity  of  giving   increased 

attentioa  to  onr  country  Circnits.    Of 

these  there  are  (in  addition  to  those  in 

the  Central  and  Sonihem  provinces) 

three  to  the  north,  and  seven  to  the 

south,  of  Colombo,  under  the  charge  of 

xealoaa  paati^s;   and   these  brethren 

expeet  me  to  vhdt  their  congregations 

and  aehools  as  often  as  possible.    I  feel 

it  a  pleasant  and  important  duty  to  do 

so,  but  the  engagements  in  Colombo 

(comisting    of     English    and    native 

■srviees,  the  printing  and  issuing  of 

Singhalese  books,  and  District  corre- 

■pondence  and  aocoonts)  are  so  pressing 

that  without  the  assistance  of  a  second 

nusrionaiy,  my  country  work  must  be 

Krimoly  neglected.     After  a   trying 


interval  of  eleven  months  our  entire 
Mission  was  encouraged  by  the  arrival 
of  our  new  brother  in  July  last.  In 
August  Mr.  Shipstone  attended  the 
Missionary  Anniversary  in  Oalle  and 
Matura ;  and  in  September,  as  he  had 
gained  some  experience  of  our  work,  my 
sister  and  I  removed  to  Morotto,  for  a 
short  residence  among  our  people  there. 
Morotto,  as  you  arc  well  aware,  has 
been  for  a  long  series  of  years  the  scene 
of  very  remarkable  missionary  success. 
It  is  a  village,  or  rather  a  number  of 
villages,  about  ten  miles  south  of 
Colombo^  and  very  thickly  populated. 
Formerly  the  place  was  notorious  for 
the  general  lawlessness  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  no  very  great  Improvement  appeared 
to  be  effected  by  the  occasional  visits 
of  our  missionaries  and  native  preachers. 
At  length,  the  wise  step  was  taken  of 
stationing  there  a  Singhalese  minister, 
our  now  venerable  friend  the  Ber. 
Peter  de  Zylva.  Through  the  zealous 
and  long- continued  efforts  of  this 
honoured  servant  of  God  many  true 
conversions  took  place ;  heathen  temples 
were  abandoned ;  and  a  devil  priest, 
finding  that  the  hope  of  gains  was  gone 
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before  quitting  the  village  in  disgust, 
Bolemnlj  devoted  the  people  to  the 
demons  they  had  ceased  to  fear.  A 
great  change  has  come  upon  the  entire 
aspect  of  the  place.  It  is  now  peaceable 
and  thriving :  some  of  the  inhabitants 
have  risen  to  wealth,  and  many  of  them 
to  competence.  The  artisans  of  Morotto 
are  noted  through  the  coffee  estates  of 
the  interior;  and  it  is  universally 
acknowledged  that  there  Christianity 
has  won  her  greatest  victories  in 
Ceylon.  We  have  now  about  five  hun- 
dred members  and  persons  on  trial. 
The  Episcopalians  have  a  still  more 
numerous  congregation,  which  assembles 
in  a  beautiful  church,  erected  by  the 
late  wealthy  Modliar  de  Soysa,  and  is 
ministered  to  by  a  native  chaplain, 
very  unnecessarily  paid  by  Government. 
There  is  also  a  large  body  of  Roman 
Catholics;  and  the  residence  of  nume- 
rous Buddhists  within  the  bounds  of 
our  Circuit  proves  that  there  is  still  a 
necessity   for    the    exertions   of    our 

Mission 

Our  work  is  extending  each  year,  and 
we  have  candidates  for  the  ministry ;  but 
these  have  to  supply  vacancies  ere  we 
can  occupy  new  ground.    Last  year  the 
Rev.  D.  Daniel  Percira  died.    This  year 
the  Rev.  Peter  de  Zjlva  has  had  a  pro- 
tracted illness,  and  can  never,  I  fear,  enter 
upon  Circuit  work  again.      Now  Mr. 
Ferdinando  is  taken  to  his  reward,  and 
Mr.  KichoLson  has  to  return  to  England. 
Under  these  circumstances  may  we  hope 
that  you  will  certainly  and  speedily  fill 
up  our  European  staff  of  missionaries? 
I  again  wish  to  urge  upon  you  also  the 
real   necessity  there  is  for   a   young 
missionaty,    to    take   charge   of    our 
Theologicid  and  Educational    Institu- 
tions.   There  is  a  great  change  taking 
pUce      in     educational     affairs,     of 
which  I  cannot  now  write  more  parti- 
cularly ;  but  this  change  makes  it  more 
important  than  ever  that  the  training 
of  our  agents,  and    the  sons  of  our 
people,  shoul  I  be  sound  and  Method- 
istical.  If  you  will  only  give  us  the  man, 
and  his  salary,  we  hope  to  manage  all 
the  ro^t  of  the  undertaking  satiafac- 
ii}vlly.—Rfi\  J.  .SeoU,  liidimond  Jlid. 


WEST  INDIES. 

Before  leaving  for  St  Eitt's  to  attend 
the  District  Meeting,  I  haite  to  send 
you  a  line  or  two  more  respecting  the 
work  of  God  among  us. 

Since  my  last,  we  have  held  a  week's 
special  services  at  Freetown,  and  ari> 
ther  at  Sion-Hill.    At  Freetown,  mai.Y 
of  our  members  who  had  been  liri;  c 
without  the  power  of  godliness  b:.^^ 
become  soundly  converted  to  God,  n:  i 
about  twenty-six  new  members  b 
been  added  to  the  Society  there,  aVi 
whom  have  been  made  new  creature- 
Christ  Jesus.     At  Sion-Hill  we  \ 
had  a  gracious  revival  of  the  work 
God  also.    There  have  been  over  * 
hundred  conversions  at  this  place ; 
about  ninety  new  members  have  1 
received  on  trial. 

I  was  at  Freemanville  on  S; 
morning  last;    and,  after  preai' 
many  penitents  came  forward,  of  y 
twenty-one  were  made  happy  ii. 
pardoning   love   of  God.     I    p. 
holding  a  series  of  special  service^ 
during   this   week.     Should    1 
before  they  are  concluded,  Mr. 
who  is  very  actively  engaged  i 
good  work  going  on,  will  conduct 
for  me.    During  the  services  at  I 
and    Sion-Hill,    Mr.    MaidmeL 
Mr.  Brewer  also  rendered  very  c 
assistance,  and  were  honoured  by 
successfully  pointing  scores  of 
to  Jesus. 

So  far  there  have  been  near 
hundred  conversions   in  this 
and  about  two  hundred  and  tb 
members  on  trial.    A  great  r 
derful  change  has  passed  upa 
section  of  the  population  in  ea 
stations, — a  change  fraught  w 
ings  to  individuals,  happines 
lies,  advantage  to  Uie  state,  a' 
to  the  church.    There  are  U 
to  be  married  shortly,  who 
lived  in  sin.    To  God  be  all 
—JievJ.ff.Dan'eU,Parha» 
2m,  1869.  '^ 
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OUR  ARMY  AND  NAVY  WORK. 


1.  PoftTSUOUTH  Garkison. — Trom  the 
&r.  J.&  r>Ji/^.— December  31st,  1868. 
— DnriDg  Uie  last  three  months  there 
have  been  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
rhan^es' among  the  troops  stationed  here. 
Frequent  dnXls  hare  been  made  upon  the 
Rojal  Marine  Artillery  for  sea  senrice; 
and  naoy  have  been  invalided.  The 
vhole  of  the  detachment  of  the  Royal 
irtilicry,  in  which  there  are  more  than 
£Hj  "declared  Weslcyans,"  has  recently  left 
for  Mhow,  in  India ;  where,  we  are  sorry 
to  say ,  there  is  no  Weak}  an-Methodist  cause. 
The  attendance  at  the  first  parade-aerrice, 
which  is  held  at  the  Cambridge  Barracks, 
Portsmouth,  has  been  fluctuating  lately. 
The  recent  tempestuous  weather  has  pre- 
Teoted  those  qoartered  at  a  distance  from 
l>eio;7  marched;  and  some  of  the  Royal 
Artilkiy  have  been  removed  to  Gosport. 
Ihe  weather  has  not  seriously  affected  the 
second  parade-scrvice,  as  the  chapel  in 
which  it  is  held  is  only  a  few  minutes' 
march  from  the  barracks,  where  most  of 
the  men  who  attend  it  are  quartered.  The 
lli^Uaad-rosd  Military  Bibie-class  has 
mcch  increased  since  the  winter  has  set 
ia  \  and,  what  is  far  better,  a  deep  reli- 
zioaa  feeling  has  prevailed  among  the 
ses  attending  it.  There  have  been  seve- 
ni  intcRstirg  cases  of  conversion  re- 
cently. On 3  man  whom  I  visited  for 
mootbs,  aci  oftat  conversed  with  pri- 
vately, has  begnn  to  meet  in  class.  The 
Basher  of  "declared  Wealeyans"  in 
hospital  has  been  small,  which  speaks  well 
for  our  infiaenoe  among  them. 

2.  DuBLiy. — Trom  ihe  Rev,  James 
Tf^w. — Wc  are  stronger  here  in  **de- 
rlarrd  Wesleyans,"  and  in  the  attendance 
si  the  parade-service9«  than  at  any  former 
period.  This  is  partly  owing  to  increased 
viplance  in  inquiriog  for  our  own  people 
ia  regiments  which  arrive  at  this  garrison 
from  other  stations,  and  to  the  plan  of 
Dolibi;  the  removal  of  regiments.  I  have 
bad  much  satisfaction  of  late  in  visiting 
wme  of  our  men.  There  is  an  evident 
work  of  grace  in  their  hearts, 

Exiracfs  from  leltera  lo  the  Reif.  IF. 

From  a  Soldier. — Bevyai,  September 
Kill,  1868. — *1  Lope  you  will  not  deem  me 
re^lectful  in  not  wriiing  to  you  bcfcre. 
1  rcecired  your  kind  note,  enclosed  in  a 
letter  from  my  dear  mother.    In  reply  to 

TOL.  XV. — FIFTH  SCBIEB. 


your  affectionate  and  encouragiug  com- 
munication, I  am  truly  thankful  to  inform 
you  that  I  am  still  pressing  forwards  towards 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  my  high  ealUng 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  hoping  and  pray* 
ing  that  I  may  always  possess  that  true 
and  living  faiUi  which  will  bring  me  off 
'  more  than  conqueror '  at  last. 

"I  am  also  thankful  to  ^y  that  the 
prayer-meeting  and  the  Bible-dass  which 
we  commenced  still  contiaue  to  prosper. 
We  have  made  a  collection  among  ourselves 
to  fit  up  our  little  room  as  a  chapel.  We 
have  had  some  success,  and  a  few  wander- 
ing sheep  have  been  gathered  into  the 
fold  of  Christ.  Some  have  been  awak- 
ened to  a  deep  sense  of  their  danger. 
May  the  Lord  be  pleased  to  spread  the 
light  of  His  Gospel  far  and  wide  1 

"  I  shall  ever  have  cause  to  remember 
both  your  and  dear  Mrs.  Moister's  gentle, 
loving  kindness  to  me  during  the  time 
that  I  was  at  Parkhurst.  Had  yon  been 
my  parents  you  could  not  have  treated 
mc  more  kindly.  May  the  Lord  reward 
yon  tenfold !  Still  continue  to  pray  for  us 
who  have  come  to  India.  I  believe  your 
prayers  have  been  already  heard  and 
answered  on  our  behalf.*' 

From  a  Soldier. — 3[alta,  December 
2 1st,  1868. — "I  have  pleasure  in  sending 
you  a  few  lines,  just  to  inform  you  that 
our  desire  is  granted,  and  we  have  now 
received  a  Wesleyan  minister  at  Malta. 
It  was  put  in  General  Orders,  on  the  19th 
of  December,  and  on  the  following  day, 
which  was  Sunday,  the  minister  gave  us  a 
sermon.  The  text  was  about  the  faith 
of  Abraham;  and  I  was  much  profited. 
It  was  over  twelve  months  since  I  left 
Parkhurst." 

8.  Malta.— The  Rev.  W.  8.  Caldecott 
has  arrived  at  Malta  in  good  health,  and 
has  commenced  his  work  among  the  nume- 
rous Wesleyans  in  that  important  garrison 
and  naval  station.  His  way  had  been 
prfpared  by  a  notification  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  of  bis  appointment 
by  the  last  Conference  to  the  Station,  and 
by  official  commuuications  from  the  mili- 
tary authorities  at  the  Horse-Guards  to 
the  garrison.  On  arriving  at  Valletta, 
Mr.  Caldecott  reported  himself  to  the 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief,  Ijieat.- 
Gen.  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  by  whom  he  was 
received  in  a  friendly   and   satisfactory 
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manner.  By  order  of  (He  lientenanU 
general,  two  Sunday  forenoon  parade-ser- 
▼icea  for  Wesley  ana,  and  a  roluntary  aer- 
▼ioe  on  Sunday  eveninga,  were  at  once 
inserted  in  General  Orders;  and  directions 
were  appeodrd,  that  "ereiy  facility  be 
given  to  Mr.  Caldecott  for  carrying  ont 
the  dntiea  assigned  to  him."  The  yolnn- 
tary  serrice  is  at  Pembroke  Camp,  six 
miles  distant  from  Valletta.  In  response 
to  a  reqaest,  a  conrejance  has  been 
provided  by  the  anthorities,  aa  necessary 
to  the  condoeting  of  the  ▼olontary  service 
there.  Mr.  Galdeoott  wrote  when  his 
arrival  had  not  been  generally  made  known 
to  the  troops;  yet,  on  the  Snnday  morn- 
ing, ninety  Wealeyans  were  present,  and  at 
the  voluntary  service  at  the  camp  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  Mr.  Caldecott  had 
been  but  three  whole  daye%i  Malta  at  the 
date  of  his  letter.  He  was  about  to  look 
after  the  Wealeyans  in  the  navy,  of  whom 
there  are  a  large  number. 


A  subsequent  letter  stales  thst  Mr. 
Caldecott  bai  had  an  interview  with  Vioe- 
Admiral  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  command- 
ing the  Mediterranean  fleet.  On  showing 
his  lordship  the  Admiralty  Circular  o( 
October  31st,  1865,  aigued  by  himidf 
when  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr. 
Caldecott  received  a  letter  from  the 
admiral  to  the  obtain  of  the  ilag-ship, 
directiDg  him  to  make  a  signal,  on  efcry 
Snnday  morning,  for  Wedteyans  to  as- 
semble for  Divine  service  at  their  own 
place  of  worship.  Tbe  men  have  con- 
seqnently  begun  to  attend;  but  the  late 
severe  gales  have  prevented  mudi  com- 
mnnication  between  the  ships  in  the  hsr- 
hour  and  the  shore.  A  return  of  We^ 
leyans  from  one  raiment  was  received  lo 
manifestly  imperfect,  that  inquiries  were 
made,  when  twenty-three  additional  mea 
belonging  to  ns  were  found  in  tbe 
corps. 


HOME-MISSIONAET  CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.  Bofw  Common.^  JW)ai  the  Rev,  J,  E. 
Sar^eavee.—Jwamrj  89th,  1869.— Bow 
Common  is  a  thickly  populated  part  of 
London.  Within  the  past  few  years 
it  has  been  occupied  for  building  purposes, 
to  accommodate  the  people  who  are  being 
driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  modem 
improvements  and  by  railway  extension. 
It  has  been  laid  out  in  streets,  and  is  now 
nearly  covered  with  houses.  The  streets, 
new  and  unfinished,  are  in  wet  weather 
almost  impassable.  In  tbe  neighbourhood 
9xt  aeveral  offenaive  manufactories,  which, 
at  times,  render  the  place  unbearable  to 
aensitive  persons.  I  have,  however,  become 
acclimatized,  and  what  was  at  first  dis- 
agreeable does  not  now  affect  me.  The 
people  in  contiguity  to  the  works  are 
mostly  ignorant  and  poor.  Many  of 
the  houses,  which  are  quite  new,  appear 
aa  if  they  had  been  tenanted  for  years. 
One  part  of  the  district  is  crowded; 
several  families  living  in  the  same  house, 
and  occupying  a  room  spieee.  I  lately 
went  into  one  of  these  tenements  to  see  a 
man  who  was  dying.  The'  room  was  so 
small  that,  as  he  lay  upon  the  fioor,  (for 
there  was  no  bed,)  he  covered  nearly 
the  whole  of  it ;  and  in  this  their  only 
room  were  with  him  three  little  girls.  The 
eldest,  his  daughter,  was  eight  years  old ; 
and  she  employed  the  other  two,  who 
looked  like  large  babies,  to  assist  her  in 
the  manufacture  of  match-boxea,  which 
they  made  with  remarkable  rapidity. 

The  people  are  oardess  and  indifferent; 


and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  practicsl  infi- 
delity among  them.  'Withinacirdeofbslf- 
a-mile  in  diameter,  with  our  Mission  chapel 
as  the  centre,  we  have  ten  thousand  people, 
twenty-three  public-houses,  and  only 
accommodation  for  nine  hundred  and  ittf 
attendants  in  places  of  worship  belonging 
to  all  denominations.  The  religious  eon- 
dition  of  the  district  is  lamentable.  The 
children  are  growing  np  heathens;  sad 
in  habits  of  vice  and  wickedness.  BeosBtly 
I  saw  five  little  girls,  the  eldest  ten  yesn 
of  age,  and  the  youngest  aeven,  leave  their 
play  to  go  into  a  pnblic-honse  for  beer. 
I  heard  them  talking  about  it^  and  stood 
a  moment,  to  see  if  I  had  heard  aright ; 
and,  to  my  surprise,  they  all  walked  into 
the  bar,  and  ordered  something  to  drink. 
Sabbath-breaking  is  the  rule  to  an  alarming 
degree.  One  can  hardly  walk  down  the 
streets  without  being  shocked  with  youthful 
blasphemy.  In  one  street,  within  a  stonc'k 
throw  of  our  chapel,  I  found  a  hondrsd  sod 
eighty  children,  sixty-four  of  whom  went 
sometimes  to  school,  and  only  twenty-two 
out  of  the  sixty.fonr  went  ngusrly. 
There  were  a  hundred  and  thirty  sdalts, 
nine  of  whom  went  occasionally  to  a  place 
of  worship,  and  two  were  members  of  a 
Chriatian  church. 

I  began  by  preaching  in  the  open  air; 
the  little  room  we  had  bdng  unbesFsble 
in  the  warm  weather.  My  first  sermon 
was  interrupted  by  a  dirty  msn,  who 
used  filthy,  blasphemous  language,  and 
ordered  me  off  with  an  air  of  anthoril^.   1 
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wol,  bat  not  till  1  had  finished  the  serYice. 
Xy  wcond  MnDoa  in  the  open  air  was 
d^fercd  amidst  the  hooting  and  sboating 
of  A  crovd  of  children  at  play,  who  were 
ipeoding  what  ought  to  have  been  the 
qnd  boon  of  a  Sonday  evening  as  thoogh 
it  woe  a  holiday,  and  they  were  at  a  fsur. 
My  third  attempt  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
iittk  more  socceasfnl.  One  night,  finding 
10  coagr^ition  in  the  room,  I  took  a 
^air,  and  went  into  the  street.  It 
WIS  about  eight  o'dock,  and  all  was 
^iet  and  dark.  I  moonted  the  ehair, 
sad  began  to  sing  loodly.  Immediately 
windows  flew  np,  and  doors  flew  open, 
sad  I  soon  had  a  crowd  ronnd  me.  A 
woman,  in  language  mach  more  forcible 
thsB  degaat,  assnred  me  that  I  ought  to 
bs  taken  before  the  magiatratea  for  making 
sBch  a  noise  aa  that  at  soeh  an  hour.  I 
calmed  her  down,  preschcd  a  short  sermon, 
and  RcetTed  the  thanka  of  the  people  when 
1  bad  done.  Another  time,  whilst  preaching 
in  the  ttrect,  a  little  urchin  tried  to  pick 
my  coat  pocket. 

In  NoTcmber  we  got  into  our  new 
premises,  which  consist  of  a  school- chapel, 
holding  nearly  three  hnndred  people,  and 
two  large  schools,  which  will  accommodate 
tire  hnadred  children.  We  hare  met  with 
very  great  soeeesa.  We  have  three  Sodety- 
dassea,  containing  forty  members.  Our 
eoogregations  are  remarkably  good,  and 
tbcfe  hsTC  been  conTcrsions  and  additions 
to  our  classes  weekly.  There  are  two 
hnndred  children  in  our  Sunday-schools, 
and  an  aTcrage  attendance  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  in  the  day-ichool,  which  has 
o«iy  bca  opened  a  month. 

We  are  soeeeeding,  by  God's  help,  in 
ntabltshing  Methodism  in  this  neighbour- 
hood as  a  sool-eonYerting  agency.  Many 
pei^  lost  to  us  by  living  in  the  neglected 
parts  of  liondon  have  found  a  home  amongst 
ns.  I  have  every  encouragement,  at  the 
dose  of  my  first  quarter,  for  greater 
enmse  of  frith,  and  more  of  consecrated 
and  persevering  labour. 

2.  XXW    H0HK-VI88I0ir     CHAPEI.    AT 

^AWtuvwn,  BxBiLS. — From  the  Rev,  J, 
JFebeter.^JmavBrj  ]4tb,  1869.— A  hand- 
some  and  substantial  cbapd  was  dedicated 
to  the  wor»hip  of  God  in  the  above  village 
OB  New. Year's  day.  Methodism  wss 
iatrodueed  into  Sandhurst  four  years  ago ; 
sad,  under  the  au»pifes  of  the  chaplains 
St  AUershot,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  bas 
BOW  become  firmly  establisbed  thtre. 
The  first  sermon  waa  preached  iu  the  open 
sir,  and  serviees  were  afterwards  hdd  in 
sMnaDroom  and  a  bam  sucoesdvely.  A 
hrge  wooden  sehool-room  fifty  feet  long 


was  then  built,  where  the  oongregatioas 
have  assembled,  and  day  and  Sunday 
schools  have  bran  conducted,  until  now. 
About  two  yesrs  ago  serious  thoughts  of 
building  a  chapd  were  entertained,  and 
the  way  seemed  to  be  providentidly 
opened  by  the  offer  of  a  gentleman,  then 
living  in  the  village,  to  gire  the  land  and 
a  portion  of  the  materid.  With  this 
offer  before  them,  severd  carpenters 
and  bricklayers,  members  of  Sodety, 
▼olunteered  to  give  free  labour,  to  soeh  an 
amount  as  to  neoevitate  the  rddng  of 
only  a  compantivdy  small  sum  of  money, 
in  order  to  erect  a  suitable  place  of 
worship.  Steps  were  taken  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  work,  when  the  gentleman 
who  had  promised  land  and  materials 
suddenly  died,  and  those  who  succeeded 
to  his  property  withheld  his  intended  gift. 
Nevertheless,  a  piece  of  land  was  purchased, 
and  the  foundatioD-stone  of  the  chapd 
was  laid  May  29th,  1867,  by  Mr.  W. 
W.  Pocock,  of  Guildford.  Soon  after 
this  there  was  another  serious  drawback. 
Those  who  had  promised  the  free  labour, 
through  cireumstances  over  which  they  had 
no  control,  priestly  influence  having  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  employers, 
found  themsdves  unable  to  gire  it.  In 
spite  of  this  hindnnce  the  building  waa 
proceeded  with,  portion  by  portion,  as  the 
members  of  the  Society  and  congregation 
could  afford.  As  the  money  came  in,  the 
work  went  on ;  until  the  top-stooe  was 
brought  on,and  the  building  was  completed, 
to  the  great  joy  of  themany  who  hare  worked 
hard,  and  made  great  taoifioes,  in  carrying 
out  the  scheme.  The  chapd  is  entudy 
fnt  from  debt,  and  the  chapel-stewsid 
has  a  few  pounds  in  hand.  The  building 
will  seat  three  hundred  persons.  This  is 
the  fint  Methodist  chapd  in  a  large  tract  of 
country  between  the  Reading,  Windsor, 
Guildford,  and  Alton  Cireuits,  which 
includes  severd  villsgea,  into  which  it  is 
hoped  Wedeyan  Metiiodism  will  soon  be 
introduced. 

8.  Jbuit. — F^om  the  Journal  of  the 
Rev,  Allen  iZ^^f.— December,  1868.-- 
The  new  chapel,  made  necessary  by  the 
success  and  clums  of  our  Home- Mission 
work,  is  built  in  an  eligible  utuation,  at  a 
cost  of  £1,600.  ^  ith  the  exception  of  a 
loan  of  £100  firom  the  General  Chapd 
Pond,  it  is  free  from  debt.  A  number  of 
the  sittings  are  let,  and  the  congiegations 
attending  our  serrices  in  it  exceed  our 
most  sanguine  expectations.  Though  ac- 
commodating six  hundred,  it  has  been 
quite  full  every  Sunday  night,  and  on 
severd  occasions  many  have  been  unable 
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t>)  obtain  admission.  There  is  scarcely  a 
service  in  which  some  ore  not  savingly 
inflnenced.  More  than  forty  instances  of 
conversion  have  taken  place  since  the 
opening  of  this  house  of  prayer  in  Novem- 
ber last.  Some  thus  blessed  belonged  to 
other  churches  in  the  island,  but  many  of 
them  continue  members  of  our  own 
Society.  We  hail  these  as  the  firstfruits 
of  an  abundant  harvest.  We  have  one 
hundred  and  forty  children  in  our  Sunday- 
school.  These  have  not  come  from  other 
churches  and  schools,  but  are  a  fresh  in- 
gathering from  withont.  We  have  now, 
in  connexion  with  this  Mission,  sixty- 
three  members  of  Society,  and  twenty- 
seven  on  trial.  The  Mission  is  under 
great  obligations  to  the  Bev.  Bichard 
Hardy,  for  his  earnest  and  persevering 
labours  in  promoting  the  erection  of  this 
chapel. 

4.  Crewe. — From  the  Rev,  J,  Kent, — 
January  27th,  1869.— The  past  quarter 
has  been  one  of  trial,  but  also  of  triumph, 
to  the  Mission  here.  A  report  respecting 
the  insecurity  of  our  chapel,  not  ground- 
less bat  exaggerated,  has  been  in  circula- 
tion, greatly  to  the  injury  of  our  congre- 
gations for  a  time.  The  chapel  was 
strengthened,  and  greatly  improved  in 
appearance  and  acoustic  quality,  by  the 
patting  up  of  a  ceiling  ;  but  scarcely  had 
it  been  re-opened,  when  its  tower  was 
blown  down,  demolishing  the  ceiling  of  a 
vestry  in  which  three  of  our  classes  were 
accustomed  to  meet,  and  also  greatly 
damaging  the  roof.  This,  of  course,  has 
been  a  source  of  considerable  anxiety  to 
ns,  as  our  peenniary  resources,  amongst  a 
working  population,  are  very  limited. 
But  "  the  things  which  have  happened 
unto  us  have  fallen  out  rather  unto  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel."  Oar  congre- 
gations are  now  larger  than  we  have 
witnessed  for  many  months. 

We  have  recently  held  a  series  of  special 
services  in  each  of  our  chapels,  daring 
which  several  have  been  saved.  Parents 
rejoice  over  converted  children,  and  cbil- 
dnn  have  been  instrumental  in  the  salva- 
tion of  parents. 

The  Mission  church  is  in  a  healthy 
condition.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  con- 
sistency of  its  members,  who  are  chiefly 
young,  and  by  tho  manner  in  which  the 
means  of  grace areattcuded.  The  prayer, 
class,  and  band  meetings  arc  marked  by 
deep  spiritnal  influence.  Oor  people  do  find 
"  glory  begun  below."  We  have  six  classes; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  seventh  will  be 
required  ere  long,  as  there  arc  those  who 
are  "not  for  from  the  kingdom  of  God." 


Our  new  Sunday  and  day  school  scheme 
is  making  encouraging  progress.  WchsTc 
recently  held  two  enthusiastic  public 
meetings,  at  which  many  of  onr  friends 
have  displayed  great  liberality.  One  of 
them,  a  working  man,  is  contributing  two 
shillings  per  week :  others  are  giving  esch 
of  the  scholars  in  their  classes  a  pennj 
every  Sunday  morning  towards  oar  faad. 
Wc  expect  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  will  sward 
its  Grant,  and  we  shall  then  begin  to 
build.  This  will  be  the  second  day-school 
in  Crewe  which  is  the  fruit  of  Home- 
Mission  toil.  It  will  accommodate  thne 
hundred  day  and  four  houdred  Sondsy 
scholars. 

My  time  is  very  much  occupied  with 
this  scheme,  and  in  watching  over  a  young 
and  growing  Society ;  but,  as  I  have  op- 
portunity, I  go  from  house  to  hoose  to 
teek  that  I  may  save  the  lost 

5.  Liy^KPOOL  {PUt'Streei).^Froiii the 
Journal  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dixon,— 
December '7tb,  1868.— Held  the  anniwr- 
sary  of  our  Javenile  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Meeting  at  Pitt- street  chapel. 
The  attendance  was  larger  than  we  ever 
had  before.  The  noble  sum  raised  by  the 
children,  many  of  whom  are  poor,  was 
£02,  being  £12  more  than  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  amount  is  divided  between 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  Many  who 
have  been  aetive  and  useful  in  onr  work 
have  been  laid  aside  by  sickness,  and  some 
have  been  taken  to  the  rest  of  heaven.  It 
is  difficult  to  fill  the  places  of  these  valacd 
persons.  Onr  congregations  improve,  aod 
we  have  not  laboured  in  vain.  Sinoen 
have  been  converted.  While  giving  tickets 
to  one  of  the  classes,  a  man,  who  hsd  been 
a  notorious  sinner,  asked  me  if  I  remem- 
bered preaching  out  of  doors  at  a  place 
and  at  a  time  named?  I  said  I  did.  He 
replied,  "  I  was  there,  and  you  preached 
that  sermon  specially  to  me.  It  showed 
me  what  a  wretch  I  was,  and  it  brought 
mc  to  the  feet  of  Jesus.  I  have  fouad 
His  mercy,  and  have  been  joined  to  Bii 
church  for  six  months."  The  leader  spoke 
well  of  his  consistent  moral  conduct,  and 
of  his  regular  attendance  on  the  worship 
and  services  of  our  Mission. 

6.  Llandudno. — Ftx>m  the  Her.  £- 
Lighiwood,'~Sw\ViSTy  2?th,  1869.— I  fttl 
encouraged  with  the  present  state  and  tits 
prospects  of  the  work  of  God  here.  Dar- 
ing the  last  three  months  we  have  hi 
additional  fittings  in  the  cliapel,  and  tb^ 
congregations,  while  considerably  inproYetl 
as  it  regards  numbers,  are  attentive  sbJ 
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serious,  and  we  have  a  few  instances  of 
{pedal  spiritual  good. 

I  am  now  in  correspondence  with  a  firm 
in  Krmingham  for  the  palisading,  which. 
Ton  will  remember,  we  stand  so  mnch  in 
aoA  of.  I  bare  been  able  to  pay  off  £180 
on  aeeoont  of  onr  chapeL  1  should  not 
have  accompfished  so  mnch  had  it  not 
been  for  my  dear  wife^s  help.  By  nn- 
veaiied  work  she  has  raised  upwards  of 
£  ICO  in  connexion  with  a  bazaar  and  sale, 
in  which  she  has  been  engaged  since  we 
esme  here.  She  meets  a  number  of 
friends  onoe  a  fortnight  to  work  for  this 
object;  which,  besides  belpio;;  our  fund3, 
affjrvs  an  opportunity  of  profitable  social 
intercourse. 

7.  STOCK.PQRT. — From  the  Journal  of 
tke  1U9.  E.  P.  Z<?Krry.— September  23d, 
18&S. — Havm$(  secured  the  help  of  some 
good  singers,  I  began  a  service  at  7.S0  p.m., 
nnder  one  of  tbe  lamps  of  a  back  street. 
The  people  flocked  about  ns,  and  listened 
eagerly,  some  with  tears,  to  the  word 
preach^. 

October  9th. — I  spent  some  time  with 
a  man  who  had  been  a  seeptic ;  but  who 
has  become  thoroughly  changed  in  his 
riewa  and  feelings  through  the  happy  and 
triomphant  death  of  his  son,  whom  I 
visited  in  hia  last  sickness.  Drunkenness 
is  prevalent :  one  man  with  whom  I  met 
had,  on  the  same  day,  spent  £1.  VSt.  in 
drinV.  Meu  earning  £1  or  £1.  5^.  per 
week,  pasa  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
iato  the  publican's  till  before  Monday 
night.  I  find  Roman  Catholicism  here 
asioeiated  with  squalor,  misery,  and  vice. 
These  sunken  people  are  Irish.  I  have 
not  met  vrith  an  English  Catholic  in  my 
visits. 

November  28d. — Had  a  large  congre- 
gatioB  at  the  Mission-room,  including 
many  tbat  I  had  recently  risited,  and  who 
bsd  aegleeted  public  worship  for  years. 
Many  joong  persona  who  have  been  con> 


rerted  during  the  last  three  mouths,  have 
a  desire  to  work  for  God,  and  are  being 
usefully  employed  in  connexion  with  onr 
Mission.  We  want  a  Mission  chapel,  and 
are  sadly  straitened  for  room ;  being  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  population,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  any  other  pbce  of  worship. 
The  effect  of  a  few  open-air  services ;  of 
daily  visits  to  the  houses  of  the  people ; 
and  of  the  singing  of  bymns  on  the  way 
to  the  Mission-room,  bas  been  to  fill  it, 
often  to  OTcrfiowing.  I  have  not  met  vrith 
an  instance  of  rudeness  since  I  came  to 
Stockport,  though  I  have  visited  all 
classes  of  the  people  in  my  district. 
Houses  and  hearts  seem  open  to  any  who 
will  speak  kindly,  look  pleasantly,  and 
give  freely  a  shdke  of  the  hand.  The 
class  has  increased  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-seven ;  and  the  Sunday-school  is 
doing  well.  There  is  every  prospect  of 
this  Mission  prospering,  if,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  we  continue  a  free  and 
energetic  service.  Formalism,  in  any 
shape,  would  make  us  ice-bound  at  once. 

[Several  striking  instances  of  conver- 
sion are  recorded  in  this  Journal.  At  a 
meeting  a  man  rose,  and  said  that  he  had 
been  '**  the  scamp  *  of  Stockport,  a  dmnken 
leader  of  gamblers ;  thit  he  had  habitually 
gambled  from  the  age  of  seven  till  he  was 
forty  years  old ;  and  that  on  the  Sunday 
morning  when  God  arrested  him,  he  was, 
at  one  o'clock,  gambling  in  his  own 
house."  On  this  Sunday,  whilst  strolling 
about,  he  came  upon  a  band  of  onr  Mis- 
sion-people, who  were  singing.  The  words 
of  the  hymn  pierced  him  like  an  arrow, 
and  produced  terrible  conviction.  He 
rushed  forward  to  the  brethren,  and  asked 
for  help.  They  took  him  to  our  evening 
service.  Returning  home  he  thretv  his 
cards,  dice,  and  dominoes  upon  the  fire. 
He  has  obtained  God's  mercy.  With 
mnch  zeal  and  vrith  a  powerful  voice,  he 
goes  among  his  fellows,  telling  them  of 
Christ,  and  this  with  marked  succesa.] 


GENERAL  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


[Tbs  ezlfscti  which  appear  In  our  pages  under  the  head  of  '*  Qensral  Religions  IntelUBenee  '*  are 
euvfally  taken  from  the  most  trastworthy  loarces  at  our  commaad.  We  caonot  undertake,  how- 
tnr,  to  aaswtr  for  tbe  propriety.  In  aU  cases,  of  their  literaiy  stjle ;  to  guarantee,  in  every  instance, 
thsaenuBcy  of  dates,  or  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places ;  or  to  endorse  all  the  views  which, 
«  partleolar  sobjeets  connected  with  evangelical  enterprise,  agents  of  the  various  Religious  Societies 
lad  Cemasittces  may  advance.] 


TbXBSALT:    tour    Of    AX    AQENT  OF 

THX  British  ard  Foreign  Bible  So- 
XAKtir-'Di,  TlMmton,  in  allading  to  a 


visit  which  Mr.  Zabanski,  the  Society's 
agent  in  Thessaly,  has  paid  to  the  villages 
soath-cast  of  Yolo^  bears  testimony  to  the 
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taci  and  prudence  which  he  has  evinced  in 
conciliating  the  &voar  of  an  ignorant,  and 
often  fanatical,  population.  Mr.  Zaban- 
ski's  occupation  of  Thessal/  daring  the 
past  year  has  been  eminently  successful; 
and  Uiere  is  cause  for  much  thankfulness 
that  this  province  is  at  length  supplied 
with  the  Word  of  Life.  He  has  furnished 
the  following  account  of  his  tour : — "  I 
left  home  on  the  18th  of  June,  and,  after 
seven  hours*  ride,  reached  Zagora;  the 
road  in  many  places  being  exceedingly 
wild  and  picturesque,  and  lying  across 
part  of  Mount  Pelion,  which  I  ascended 
for  about  two  thousand  feet.  For  nearly 
three  hours  I  passed  over  barren  rocks ; 
but  this  brought  me  to  truly  magnificent 
scenery;  a  waterfall  descended  from  a 
height  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  feet,  whilst 
immense  trees^oaks,  chestnuts,  &c. — 
grew  in  profusion  around.  The  wildness 
and  beauty  of  the  scene  baffles  all  descrip- 
tion. From  the  top  I  had  a  view  of  the 
6ulf  of  Sslonica,  the  island  of  Scio,  and 
Monte  Santo.  In  some  parts  the  pre- 
cipices were  so  steep  that,  sure-footed  as 
the  mules  are  said  to  be,  1  preferred  trust- 
ing to  my  own  feet. 

"  I  had  been  provided  by  a  friend  here 
with  a  letter  of  introduction ;  and  as  aoon 
as  I  arrived  I  found  the  gentleman,  who 
received  me  very  kindly ;  indeed,  all  the 
people  were  friendly,  some  of  whom  I  had 
previously  seen  in  Volo. 

"  Mr.  Bonell  also  gave  me  a  letter  to 
the  Hegumenos  of  the  monastery,  which  is 
situated  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and 
to  which  the  road  is  a  series  of  steps, 
leading  through  a  thick  forest  of  chestnuts. 
I  went  there  twice,  but  did  not  find  Padre 
Gregorio  at  home;  but  on  Saturday  he 
called,  and  urged  me  to  return  with  him, 
which  I  did,  and  remained  the  night.  1 
found  him  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  was 
surprised  at  some  of  his  remarks.  Speak- 
ing of  the  lack  of  morality  amongst  the 
people,  he  said  they  would  never  possess 
that,  or  religious  feeling  either,  until  the 
Church  itself  was  reformed, — that  the 
work  most  begin  there.  1  found  he  knew 
Mr.  Lafontaine  well,  having  made  his 
acquaintance  during  the  working  of  the 
lead  and  silver  mines,  which  are  on  land 
belonging  to  the  monastery;  and  he 
wished  me  to  convey  hia  kind  regards  to 
him.  At  present  there  are  only  two  resi- 
dent monks.  1  attended  the  early  morn- 
ing service  at  daybreak  ;  aud  he  then  very 
kindly  nrovided  me  with  a  mule  to  go  up 
the  hill.  He  purchased  a  Greek  Bible 
with  references,  an  Italian  Bible,  an 
ancient  Greek  New  Testament,  and  a 
modern  one  with  r^fertnees. 


<*  Sunday  is  the  maiket-day  at  Zsgora, 
and  the  people  were  much  sorpiised  that  I 
also  did  not  sell.  I  had  many  good  oppor- 
tnuitiea  for  giving  my  reasons,  and  showing 
them  that  the  Sabbath  ahould  be  kept 
holy.  Mr.  Gella,  one  of  the  richest  mer- 
dumts  in  Volo,  came  that  day ;  and,  on  the 
following  one,  kindly  took  me  to  see  the 
schools,  in  which  he  takes  a  great  interest. 
There  are  two  boys*  schools,  and  a  girV 
school,  with  a  mistress  from  Athens ;  the 
younger  boys  number  two  hundred,  with 
only  one  master ;  the  Hellenic  school  con- 
tains fifty  boys  divided  into  three  clsssea; 
the  master  is  from  Athens,  and  is  certi- 
ficated. There  are  generally  about  one 
himdred  and  fifty  giris  at  school ;  but  this 
being  the  season  for  silkworms,  many  were 
kept  at  home  to  attend  to  them.  I  ob- 
tained permission  to  ask  the  girls  a  few 
questions,  but  found  them  very  defident  in 
Scriptural  knowledge.  Mr.  Gella  ordered 
fifty  New  Testaments  for  the  children,  and 
asked  if  I  could  get  a  few  litile  boob 
suited  for  them,  containing  elementsiy 
knowledge  with  a  good  moral  tendency.  I 
promised  to  ask  you  if  there  are  any  such 
to  be  obtained ;  if  not,  it  would  be  a  traly 
good  work  for  any  person  or  Society  to 
provide  them.  The  want  here  is  veiy 
great,  and  there  is  a  desire  for  knowledge 
m  this  part  of  the  province. 

"  Zagora  has  six  hundred  houses :  bat 
no  one  seemed  to  know  how  many  inha- 
bitants they  contained.  Here,  as  else- 
where, I  found  the  prieats  had  prcgndiced 
the  people  against  our  books ;  but  I  met 
with  as  much  success  as  I  expected. 
Ajnon^  my  purchasers  was  one  of  the 
Christian  guards,  himself  a  brigand  not 
long  ago.  I  found  parties  of  these  gosnU 
posted  on  all  commanding  points;  and  the 
people  expressed  much  surprise  at  mj 
travelling  alone.  I,  however,  am  sstisfied 
I  acted  wisely  in  following  yonr  advice, 

and   cannot    be   too  grateful  to 

God  for  His  protecting  care,  as,  during  the 
journey,  three  persona  were  taken  hy  the 
brigands  only  a  few  honrs  off. 

''On  the  24th  i  left  at  daybreak  for 
Kissos,  four  hours'  distant  south.  Mr. 
Gella  kiadly  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chief 
man  of  the  village,  explaining  the  object 
of  my  visit;  aud  this  was  of  much  lervioe 
to  me.  I  sold  more  books  in  this  villager 
in  proportion  to  its  sixe,  than  in  any 
other.  It  eontains  three  hundred  hooses, 
and  has  a  boys',  but  no  girls',  school 
The  people  appeared  very  friendly  and 
simple :  they  were  quite  satiafied  with  the 
teacher's  assurance  that  the  books  wen 
good.  One  poor  man  bought  a  New 
Testament,  saying  th^e  could  Jiot  read 
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kiBidr*  bat  his  gmi^ii  would  retd  it  to 
kirn.  Tlie  ^:r%  piastRS  whidi  it  oost  wen 
eTideatiy  a  large  iiim  for  Mm  to  niae. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  Tillage  are  tome 
eeoniiofit  treei  aome  thirty-aix  feet  ia 
ciRaaifieraiee,  and  a  ctfe,  where  the  people 
eolket  in  the  evcaiiig ;  and  it  waa  ehaer- 
iag  to  aee  groapa  liateniag  whilst  I  read 
the  Woid  of  God.  Thej  appeared  de- 
lifted  to  find  they  nnderatood  what  waa 
itada 

"On  the  26th  I  went  to  SSnganda,  the 
oriy  morning  hoora  being  not  only  the 
eoolcat.  hat  alao  the  aafeat,  time  of  tbe 
day.  Here  my  atock  of  Reference  Biblea 
became  exhanatod,  and  I  had  to  proeore 
more  from  Yolo*  There  are  about  three 
baadred  hooaea  in  this  Tillage ;  bat  thejr  are 
mon  aeattered  than  in  any  other  which  I 
bare  aeen.  There  are  two  boya'  achooli, 
oae  lately  boilt  by  a  native,  who  baa  le- 
tnned  lieh  from  Aleiandria,  bat  there  ia 
no  girls'  aehool.  I  met  with  conaiderable 
opposition  at  thia  place,  owing  to  the  mia- 
rapnaentation  of  a  man  who  had  jaat 
from  Alexandria,  and  who  told  the 
I  that  the  object  of  the  Bible  Society 

I  to  "make  the  people  Proteatanta."  Of 
i  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  remove  ao 
fm»g  an  impreasion;  and  hope  I  con- 
'  eod  a  few. 

'I  next  went  to  Mileas,  which  ia  three 
distant,  and  ia  reached  by  the 
wJUeat  road  I  erer  travelled.  No  wonder 
that  it  b  a  Cavoarite  haant  of  the  bri- 
gimia.  MiIbm  ia  about  the  aame  aise  aa 
^»f— ^*^  bat  much  more  oompact  It 
haa  one  aehool  for  boya,  divided  into  two 
pisBBfi,  with  two  teMhcra  for  the  hun- 
dred and  eighty  boya.  One  ia  a  prieat 
fnm  Giceee,  and  more  ealif^tened  than 
many  of  hia  daaa.  He  at  once  neraaaded 
tks  children  to  purchaae  aome  New  Tea- 
tmcits;  and  he  promised  to  aend  me 
another  order  as  soon  as  he  could  apeak  to 
theparenta.  Altogether  my  reception  in 
Mileaa  waa  kind  and  enoonragiug.  The 
iahafaitaata  of  theae  villagea  preaent  a 
vary  lavoorabk  contrast  to  thoae  of  the 


'On  the  6th  I  wenttoSt.  George;  and 
here  I  met  with  mneh  kindneaa  from  Dr. 
Cento  Georgia,  an  educated  man,  whom  I 
knew  in  Yob.  He  had  atndicd  in  Atheni^ 
■ad  allarwarda  in  Munich  and  Berlin. 
He  did  aU  he  could  to  promote  the  object 
of  my  viait;  and  I  bave  to  thank  him  for 
aome  of  my  aocceaa.  He  haa  promiaed  to 
popoae  to  the  ddera  of  tbe  village  to 
mtrodore  the  Bible  into  the  oGhooia,  of 
wUeh  then  are  two  for  boya,  containing 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  children. 
I  flRtad  a  BMnafkeiy  hen,  aboot  half-an- 


hour  from  the  village,  but  only  found  tw 
Ignorant  monka.  In  fact  the  monaaterie 
are  decaying  throughout  the  district,  an 
the  people  are  trying  to  get  the  propert 

to  endow  acboola  with 

"  The  utter  abaence  of  vital  Chriatianity 
atrikea  me  very  painfully  when  moving 
about  among  all  ckiseaL  The  prieata  are 
worae  than  the  people,  and  the  biahop  ia 
univeraally  hated." 

BuBMAH  AKS  SiAM. — ^Thc  Hiaaiona  of 
the  American  Bi^tiat  Miaaionafy  Union 
are  diviaible  into  two  daaaea : — thoae  car- 
ried on  among  the  heathen  nationa  of 
Aaia,  and  thoae  which  have  for  their 
object  the  introduction  of  evangdical 
truth  among  the  Catholic  and  ao-called 
Proteatant  populationa  of  Europe.  In 
Aaia,  they  occnpy  apherea  of  miaaionaiy 
laboura  in  Burmah,  Aaaam,  and  NeUore ;  in 
Hindnatan,  Siam  and  China ;  in  Europe, 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Fnnce. 

In  Bumah  the  Miaaiona  embrace  three 
diatinet  racea  of  peoplet — ^tha  Bnroans, 
the  Karens,  and  the  Shsns,  esch  spealdng 
a  acparate  language,  and  of  diverae  reli- 
gious beliefs.  Although  labouring  in 
moat  caaea  at  the  aame  atationa,  the  mia- 
aionariea  confine  themadvea  to  their 
special  department;  and  the  work  of 
evangelising  the  different  racea  ia  prose- 
cuted aeparately.  The  Miaaion  among  the 
Barman  people  was  the  fint  attempt^  by 
American  Baptiata.  Although  originally 
commenced  by  the  eminent  men  of  Senm- 
pore,  on  Dr.  Judaon'a  arrival  in  Burmah 
it  waa  at  once  made  over  to  the  American 
ehurehea,  and  until  recently  they  were  the 
only  evangeliata  among  the  Buddhiatto 
population  of  thia  aemi-civilised  empire. 
The  chief  atationa  are  aix  in  number.  In 
connexion  therewith  fifteen  native 
ehurehea  have  been  formed,  containing 
nearly  aeven  hundred  membcn.  Nine 
miaaionariea  give  themaelvea  to  tbia  de- 
partment: boiidea  their  wivea,  three  or 
foor  ladies  devote  their  energies  to  tbe 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  Word  of 
God ;  among  whom  Mra.  Ingalla  haa 
aignalixed  henelf  by  her  aelf-deni^  and  her 
devotedneaa  to  tht  work,  viaiting  the 
people  in  their  jungle  homea,  and  living  for 
montha  together  in  the  very  boaom  of 
native  aociety. 

It  ia,  however,  among  the  Karena  that 
the  greatest  triumpba  of  the  Gospel  have 
been  won  in  Burmah.  Few  Missions,  in 
any  age,  are  ao  remarkable  aa  ia  the 
Karen  Misaion,  for  the  npidity  with 
which  the  Ooapel  has  spread  among  the 
people,  and  for  the  liberality  ahown  by 
the  converts  in  its  maiutcnance.    More 
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than  ten  years  elapsed  after  liia  arrival 
in  Barmah  before  Dr.  Judson  became 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  these 
interesting  people.  The  conversion  of  a 
Karen  slave,  employed  in  the  temple  of 
Rangoon,  first  brought  him  into  contact 
with  them ;  and  it  was  by  the  efforts  of 
this  slave  that  the  Gospel  was  then  car- 
•  ried  to  his  ooantrymen.  The  Karens,  for 
the  most  part,  lived  in  villages  separate 
firom  the  Barman  population,  though  sub- 
ject to  the  King  of  Barmah,  by  whom 
they  were  held  in  bondsge  of  the  most 
bitter  kind.  They  did  not^  however,  ac- 
cept  the  Buddhism  of  thtir  oppressors ; 
but  preserved  their  own  ancient  and 
singular  traditions, — traditions  wonder- 
fully like  the  early  narratives  of  the  Old 
Testament.  They  were  not  idolaters, 
thongh  they  were  held  in  great  fear  by 
the  supposed  existence  of  injurious 
demons.  They  were  sighing  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  yoke  that  oppressed  them ; 
and  this  they  first  found  in  the  Word  of 
God.  Subsequently  temporal  deliverance 
also  waa  granted  them,  on  the  overthrow 
of  the  Burman  power  by  the  East  India 
Company. 

The  Karen  work  of  our  American  bre- 
thren is  earned  on  from  seven  centres,  at 
which  eight  missionaries  usually  reside ; 
the  minor  stations  are  more  than  one 
hundred  in  number.  Three  hundred  and 
forty  churches  have  been  formed,  contain- 
ing eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  mem- 
bers. The  number  of  native  pastors  and 
preachers  is  three  hundred  and  fifty,  of 
whom  fifty-eight  only  have  been  ordained. 
The  liberality  of  these  native  Christians, 
is  a  very  striking  feature  of  their  history. 
Quite  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  entire 
Mission  is  provided  by  the  converts. 
To  take  a  few  illustrations.  The  fifty-four 
churches  counected  with  the  Baaseiu  sta- 
tion, having  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-three  members,  last  year  raised 
£1,062.  The  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-three  members  of  the  Hen- 
thada  station  raised  £267.  Hence  has 
arisen  the  rapid  multiplication  of  all  the 
agencies  required  for  instruction  and  for 
the  wider  spread  of  the  Gospel.  We 
should  here  add  that  the  above  account 
does  not  include  the  very  flourishing  sta* 
tions,  sustained  almost  entirely  by  native 
contributions,  under  the  care  of  the  Revs. 
Messrs.  Vinton  and  Luther. 

The  Shan  Mission  is  of  very  recent 
commencement,  and  numbers  at  present 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  converts. 
Two  missionaries  are  engaged  at  present 
in  this  particular  field. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  of  any  ex- 


tended notice  of  the  Karen  Theological 
Seminary,  containing  fifty-eight  students, 
preparing  for  the  ministry  of  the  Word ; 
nor  of  the  translations  of  the  Seriptores, 
and  other  numerous  and  useful  works 
which  the  missionaries  have  accomplished. 
In  all  these  labours  our  brethren  have 
displayed  the  highest  ability,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  has  been  very  Isrgely 
vouchsafed  .... 

The  missionaries  in  Siam  labour  both 
among  the  Siamese  and  the  Chinese,  three 
having  charge  of  the  stations.  Here, 
also,  mneh  good  has  been  done,  more 
Chinese  than  usual  having  been  added  to 
the  church.  In  China  Proper  the  Gospel 
has  been  preached  by  six  missionaries  at 
Swratow  and  Niogpo,  and  in  a  wide  circle 
around  these  important  cities.  Some  three 
hundred  converts  have  been  made;  hot 
the  churches  have  had  to  end  ure  much  perse- 
cution for  righteousness'  sake.  The  chureb, 
at  a  place  called  Tang  Lang,  was  planted 
under  the  following  circumstances : — "  For 
a  long  time,"  says  Mr.  Johnson,  "  we  were 
unable  to  procure  any  sort  of  premises. 
As  soon  as  a  house  was  secured,  the  mob 
arose  and  levelled  it  to  the  ground,  de- 
stroying all  they  oonld  lay  their  hands 
upon.  But,  nothing  intimidated,  the  dis- 
ciples continued  to  meet  together  as  best 
they  could,  generally  at  the  house  of  o&e 
of  the  sisters,  a  widow.  Last  year,  an- 
other house  was  procured.  For  weeb 
after  it  was  occupied,  it  was  nightly  ss- 
sailed  with  all  manner  of  missiles  and  filth ; 
and  the  brethren  and  sisters,  whenerer 
they  appeared,  were  acooated  with  the 
vilest  language.  But  they  cling  the  doier 
to  one  another  and  their  Saviour,  cheer- 
fully following  and  trusting  in  Hio. 
They  are  now  rejoicing  in  His  victory, 
sitting  under  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree." 
Thus  is  repeated  the  story  of  apostolic 
times,  and  the  varying  triumphs  and  trisis 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer.— f^i^ 
MUsionary  Herald, 

Franc R :  ErroRTS  f  on  tbb  svakor- 
LizATioN  OP  Spaik. — We  will  not  refer  to 
the  memorable  events  which  have  changed 
the  laws  and  the  internal  life  of  Spsin. 
These  facts  are  well  known;  but  it  i« 
desirable  to  mention  what  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  French  Protestants  to 
promote  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  io 
this  country,  so  long  crushed  beneath  the 
double  yoke  of  superstition  and  intolerance. 

There  exists  in  the  province  of  Besn, 
or  the  department  of  the  Upper  and  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  an  £vangeb'zaUoa  Society, 
whioh  has  laboured  for  aeversl  years  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Serip- 
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fnns  amoi]gst  (he  Roman  Catholics. 
I'ctil  these  last  changes,  the  door  of  Spain 
WIS  shot  agaihst  the  accompUshment  of 
this  pious  Sf  issioD.  Yoa  are  aware  that 
it  was  imponible,  or  at  least  very  diftictdt, 
to  diitribate  copicB  of  the  Bible  or  reli- 
gious trtcts  to  the  inhabitants  of  Anda> 
Itisia,  of  Anagon,  of  Castile,  &c.  Evan- 
gelists, Protestant  schoolmasten,  Bible 
rolportcon, — in  a  word,  all  those  who  en- 
d^voored  to  declare  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lcid,  were  liable  to  imprisonment,  or  to 
ether  and  severer  penalties,  as  was  shown 
U  the  penecatton  of  which  Matamoros 
Slid  Jalisn  de  Vargas  were  the  victims. 
Xow,  thinks  to  God,  the  state  of  things 
is  changed.  Liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
worship  have  been  solemnly  proclaimed, 
aad  frnarantecd  by  the  inflaential  men  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula;  and,  although  these 
pledges  do  not  as  yet  reit  npon  very  solid 
hsses,  we  may  at  least  assume  that  the 
old  intolerance  of  the  Inqnistton  has  been 
crerthrown.  The  Protestants  of  Beam — 
amongst  others  the  Rev.  M.  Cadicr, 
President  of  the  Consistory,  and  the  Rev. 
Emilien  Frossard — ^have  published  an 
Addren,  in  which  thej  declare  their  firm 
ioteotion  to  demote  themselves  to  the 
evaugdization  of  the  Spaniards.  "The 
geo^r^hical  position  of  Beam,"  they 
ftauik, "  its  commercial  and  friendly  rela^ 
tioas  with  the  Spaniards,  similarity  of 
lanepage  and  of  customs;  the  peculiar 
iaajittes  which  we  possess  for  undertaking 
aad  directing  this  work :  all  these  circum- 
stiaees  have  decided  us.  Consequently, 
and  depending  on  grace  from  above,  we 
%ball  set  our  huids  to  this  important 
Mission,  and  shall  ask  our  friends  to  assist 
it  by  their  prayers,  their  conusel,  and  their 

coatribntions Do  we  not  perceive,  in 

ncent  events,  an  appeal  to  us  from  God 
Himself  ?  The  members  of  the  Reformed 
Chardi  of  France,  who  have  suffered  such 
long  persecutions — will  they  not,  like 
oQj^ves,  hear  aroiee  like  that  whidi  was 
addressed  to  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles, '  Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and 
help  vs.*  (Acts  xvL  9.)  This  pressing  and 
aerioas  appeal  will  eeiiaiuly  be  heard,  not 
only  in  Franoe,  but  in  Great  Britain ;  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  United  States,  and 
ereiywhere  else.  Let  us  ask  what  Luther, 
Calvin,  Knox,  Theodore  Beza,  Zwingle, 
kt^  would  have  done,  if  thty  had 
been  in  our  place?" — Eoai^eHcal  Chris- 

Thk  Gospbl  ur  Vejiicb,— 1  have 
acntioDcdi,  says  a  correspondent  of 
"Evangefieal  Christendom/' in  a  former 


letter,  the  purchase  by  the  Waldeusian 
chnrch  of  the  Palazzo  Cavagnis,  for  the 
Evangelical  congregation  in  Venice.  This 
was  rendered  necessary,  both  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  a  suitable  room  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  contain  the  people  who  as' 
semble  to  hear  the  Gospel  preached,  and 
also  of  retaining  such  a  hall  when  once 
secured,  on  account  of  the  influence  which 
the  priests  bring  to  bear  on  Roman  Cath- 
olic landlords.  Since  the  purchase  of 
this  palszzj  several  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  building ;  so  that  now  a  fine 
hall  has  been  fitted  up,  capable  of  holding 
five  hundred  persons,  and  arrangements 
have  also  been  made  for  accommodating 
two  hundred  more,  if  neceAary.  There  is 
also  sufficient  room  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  pastor,  his  assistant,  the  school- 
master, and  two  assistant  teachers.  The 
church  was  opened  for  public  worship  at 
Christmas.  The  number  of  persona  who 
attended  was  very  large,  and  included  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  Evangelical  churches 
in  that  city.    On  entering  the  church  the 

Sstor  placed  in  the  polpit  a  copy  of  the 
oly  Scriptures,  thereby  intimating, 
that,  from  that  place  the  Bible  and  no- 
thing but  the  Bible,  should  be  the  subject 
of  teaching.  After  prayer  and  singing, 
Signer  Comba  delivered  a  discourse  on 
the  text,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 
The  services  were  then  closed  with  the 
singing  of  a  hymn  and  the  Benediction. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  assembly 
the  deepest  attention  and  solemnity  were 
manifested.  In  addition  to  the  size  of 
this  congregation  there  are  other  most 
encouraging  features.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  are  poor,  yet  they  are 
beginning  to  exhibit  that  liberality  and 
brotherly  feeling  which  always  accom- 
panies the  reception  of  the  GoapeL  They 
now  systematically  support,  as  far  as  they 
are  able,  their  very  poor  and  sick,  through 
a  committee  which  has  been  formed  for 
that  purpose.  Subscriptions  have  been 
made  by  them  for  funeral,  sacramental, 
and  other  purposes ;  and  they  have  now 
undertaken  to  defray  the  general  expenses 
connected  with  the  services  in  their 
church.  The  young  men  connected  with 
the  eougregation  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  society,  under  the  direction  of 
their  pastor,  for  self-improvement. 
One  of  the  rooms  in  the  newly-purchased 
palace  has  been  assigned  them  as  a  place 
of  meeting.  This  they  have  fitted  up  at 
their  own  expense,  and  supplied  with 
journals,  periodicals,  and  some  standard 
books.    In  the  middle  of  the  table  lies  ^ 
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copy  of  the  Bible ;  and  meetiags  ue  regu- 
larly held  for  prayer  and  reading  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Another  branch  of  the  eraogelical 
agency  in  Venice  is  the  schools,  which 
are  also  in  a  flonrishing  condition.  A 
short  time  ago  these  were  attended  by 
fifty  pnpils ;  now  the  namber  amonnts  to 
seventy.  In  addition  to  the  master,  there 
are  two  female  assistants,  who  instruct  the 
girls  in  various  industrial  branches.  An 
evening  school  is  about  to  be  opened  for 
older  persons  and  adults  whose  education 
has  been  neglected,  and  who  are  unable  to 
attend  the  day-schools.  On  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  the  church  was 
opened,  a  Christmas-tree  was  prepared  for 
the  cMldren  who  attend  these  schools. 
About  seventy-five,  with  from  four  to  five 
hundred  spectators,  were  present.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  to  the  children; 
who,  after  having  sung  some  hymns  and 
received  some  little  presents,  were  sent 
away  delighted  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  spent  the  evening.  The  parents 
and  friends  were  no  less  satisfied  with  the 
order  and  intelligence  displayed  by  these 
scholars. 

The  £vaogelici  in  Venice  often  find  it, 
however,  no  easy  thing  to  make  a  profes- 
sion of  the  Gk>spel  of  Christ.  There,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  truth  is  exemplified, 
that  opposition  always  accompanies  the 


spread  of  the  Gospel.  A  few  weeb  ago 
one  of  the  members  of  the  evangeliesl 
church  had  hia  child  baptized  by  the 
pastor.  On  the  following  Sunday  the 
child  was  taken,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  father,  to  the  Catholic  church,  sod 
there  re-baptized,  and  a  new  name  girea 
to  it.  The  fSsther  haa  appealed  to  the 
authorities,  to  see  if  such  an  act  u  to  he 
allowed  to  pass  unpunished,  as  afterwards 
this  child  may  be  daimed  by  the  Romish 
Church  as  one  that  belongs  to  her  fold. 
About  the  same  time  as  this  oocumd  sa> 
other  of  the  Evangelici  lay  on  his  death- 
bed. A  sacristan  came  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
and  after  having  spent  some  time  with 
him,  went  out  and  again  returned,  bring- 
ing  a  priest  along  with  him.  On  enter- 
ing, the  priest  said,  "  Aa  you  aent  for  me, 
I  have  come  to  do  what  you  wish."  The 
dying  maR  opened  his  eyes,  and  seeing 
the  priest,  whom  he  had  neither  sent  for  nor 
wished  to  see,  replied,  "  I  have  never  sent 
for  you,  but  I  receive  you  aa  a  neighboor, 
aa  a  priest  never ;  for  Christ,  and  Chiist 
alone,  u  my  Priest."  On  hearing  theae 
words,  the  sacristan  poured  forth  a  tor- 
rent of  threatenings  and  abuse  on  the 
dying  man,  which  naturally  had  the  eibct 
of  increasing  his  malady  and  haatening  his 
end.  After  his  death  the  funeral  proeei- 
sion  was  hissed  at  on    ita  way  to  the 
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Mabuhme  Blanchflowbe,  whose 
maiden  name  was  King,  was  bom  at  Ipswich, 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1818.  Her  parents 
were  moral.  God-fearing  people,  and  regu- 
larly attended  the  ministry  of  the  Baptists. 
She,  however,  was  baptized  in  the  Church 
of  England,  when  about  eleven  years  of 
age.  Bereft  of  both  parents  in  very  early 
life,  Marianne,  with  her  two  brothers,  was 
adopted  by  her  undo  and  aunt,  who 
watched  over  her  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare  with  all  the  tenderness  of  parental 
afifection.  By  them  she  was  brought 
under  the  ministry  of  the  Wealeyan 
Methodists.  The  particular  time  and 
manner  of  her  conversion  are  not  known ; . 
but  she  realized  at  an  early  period  an' 
assurance  of  her  acceptance  with  God. 
The  reality  of  the  work  of  grace  upon  her 
heart  was  attested  by  the  uninterrupted 
purity  and  consistency  of  her  life. 

She  joined  the  Methodist  Society  in 
1884 ;  in  which  year  she  also  became  a 
Sunday-school  teacher.    Communion  with 


God's  people  in  the  dass-meettng  wsi 
always  to  her  a  source  of  pleasore  and 
profit.  The  punctuality  and  rcgularit/ 
of  her  attendance  were  donbtleas  oondueiTe 
to  this.  She  considered  that  what  was  s 
privilege  was  also  an  obligation ;  and  never 
allowed  herself  to  be  alnent  either  from 
dass  or  public  worship,  nnleaa  absohtdy 
prevented  by  indisposition  or  duty  to 
her  family.  Her  work  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  was  performed  with  equal  fidelity. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  was  a  dihgeat 
visiter  of  the  sick  and  poor ;  and  many 
sufferers  have  found  her  visita  to  soothe 
their  distresses,  and  to  open  a  door  of  hope 
in  their  despondency. 

She  was  soon  called  to  be  the  leader  of 
a  dass^in  which  office  she  wsa  vety  soe- 
oessful,  and  greatly  bdoved  by  thoae  «ho 
were  placed  under  her  care.  Several  of 
the  Sodeties  in  the  West  Indies  are  modi 
indebted  to  her  quiet  zeal;  as  are  also 
many  Sodeties  in  this  country  ainee  her 
return  home.    Her  modest  and  xvCiring 
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<lf^ywitto«  eier  made  afctentio]!  to  tkU 
da£f  a  henj  cnm :  Imt  wben  a  daty  was 
olmoits,  alie  never  pemitted  her  fedingi 
to  interfere  witli  the  p^ formaDce  of  it. 
Ecii^ooa  activity  waa  not  allowed  by  her 
to  interfere  with  the  impfOTemeat  of  her 
Bind  and  heart  Her  methodical  hahits 
enabled  her  to  Mt  apart  a  portion  of  eveiy 
day  for  priraie  prayer,  and  the  devotioaal 
mdiag  of  the  Word  of  God;  and  her 
leadings  for  which  she  had  a  great  love — 
was  veiy  eitenaive  before  the  eares  of  a 
fsmilj  came  npon  her.  She  made  herself 
thproqgUy  acquainted  with  tiie  works  of 
Weaky,  Betdier,  and  Watson;  and  to 
penise  some  picee  of  religions  bic^;raphy 
fixmed  a  part  of  every  day's  employment. 
Ynm  the  light  and  frothy  prodnetions  in 
whiA  BO  many  yomig  people,  professedly 
feligiooa,  indidge,  she  sempaloosly  ah- 
rtamed;  and  hdd  a  strong  opinion  that 
saeh  leadmg  waa  incompatible  with  a 
vigoffoos  aad  healthy  rehgions  life. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1846,  she 
kft  her  bome  and  numeroos  attached 
frwods,  and  embarked  at  Sontbampton 
for  the  West  Indies.  On  the  8d  of 
Deeeaber  sbe  was  manied  to  the  Rev. 
George  Blaoehflower,  who  wss  then 
hboving  as  a  Missionary  in  St.  Kitt's. 
For  eight  years  she  shared  his  joys  and 
sorrows  in  a  tropical  dime.  Daring  the  last 
twelve  moaths  of  her  residence  abroad,  her 
heaUh  gave  way,  and  her  nervons  system 
wan  mneh  shaken.  An  attack  of  yellow 
fefcr  induced  htr  retam  to  Englimd,  as 
aibriing  the  only  proapeet  of  recruiting 
her  weakened  system.  So  low  was  she 
bfoi^  at  that  time,  that  she  took  leave 
ef  her  fonr  little  ones;  gave,  as  she  thooght, 
her  dying  message  to  loved  friends  at  home ; 
■sd  asamred  her  distressed  hosband  that  "aU 
waa  bright  before  her."  But  the  Lord  in 
mcrey  spared  lier»  to  be  a  comfort  and 
glide  to  her  household  for  fifteen  years 
afterward.  The  first  three  years  after 
Mrs.  Blanchflower's  return  home  were 
ipcat  in  ber  native  town,  which  greatly 
eontribttted  to  the  restoration  of  her 
health.  Sbe  hsd  no  very  serious  illness 
aatil  February,  1866,  when  she  had  a 
slight  attack  of  paralysis,  which  occssioned 
mneh  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  her  friends. 
In  Msy,  1867,  and  again  in  July,  she  had 
an  alarming  reeurrence  of  tbe  ssme 
symptoms;  from  which,  however,  she  re- 
eova«d  to  such  a  degree  ss  to  inspire 
hope  that  she  might  long  be  spared  to 
her  family.  Hie  last  public  lervice  she 
attended  was  on  Christinas  Day. 

On  TiMsday,  the  14th  of  Jaanaiy,  1868, 
^  waa,  aa  to  her  health,  mneh  as  usual. 
Daring  the  evening  sheeqgifed  ineheerftil 


conversation  with  her  husband  and  children 
till  a  late  hour ;  but  bad  only  retired  to 
her  room  a  few  minutes  when  the  fatal 
attack  came  on :  almost  immediately  sbe 
lost  her  speech,  with  the  use  of  her  rigbt 
side,  and  became  unconscious.  In  this 
state  she  continued,  ss  if  in  a  sleep,  until, 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  her  happy 
spirit  kft  the  earthly  tabemade,  and 
entered  the  paradise  of  God.  She  was 
thus  prevented  from  giring  a  dying  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  saving  grace ;  but 
she  gave  what  is  far  more  assuring  to 
those  who  fondly  cherish  her  memory, — 
the  testimony  of  a  consistent  and  holy 
life.  She  had  been  a  great  sufferer;  but 
she  now  realises  the  full  meaning  of  the 
apostle's  words,  "The  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  sre  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  gloiy  which  shall  be  te> 
vealed  in  us." 

On  the  manifold  points  of.  ezeellenoe 
which  adorned  her  character,  it  is  impos- 
sible in  this  short  sketch  to  dwell  She 
possessed  a  sound  judgment,  a  quick  per- 
ception, and  a  most  amiable  uid  loving 
disposition.  As  a  companion,  she  wss 
always  cheerful  and  agreeable.  Though 
often  playful  in  conversation,  she  waa 
never  betrayed  into  what  would  hurt  the 
feelings,  or  injure  the  character,  of  another. 
In  the  delicate  and  often  trying  position 
of  a  Wesleyan  minister's  wi&,  she  gained 
the  respect  of  all  with  whom  she  had  to 
do;  nor  does  the  writer  know  that  she 
ever  made  an  enemy  or  forieited  a  friend. 
As  a  wife  and  mother,  her  devotion  to  the 
interests  and  comfort  of  her  husband  and 
children  waa  most  imselfish  and  unwearied. 

In  her  attachment  to  Methodism, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  wss  ardent. 
She  thoroughly  believed  its  system  of 
doctrine  and  diidpline  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  build  up  in  holiness  of  hesrt 
and  life  those  connected  with  it.  The 
moderation  in  dress  and  amusement  in- 
culcated by  the  Rules  of  the  Sodety,  she 
not  only  heartily  approved,  but  conscienti- 
ously observed  in  her  own  conduct,  and 
prudently  enforced  it  npon  her  children. 
And  while  the  purest  charity  always 
breathed  in  her  spirit  and  words,  she 
would  often  mourn  over  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  of  our  people  to  con- 
formity to  the  world  in  these  respects ; 
bdng  assured  that  if  in  outward  things  we 
differ  nothing  from  the  unconverted,  we 
render  our  testimony  for  Christ  of  eompa. 
rativdy  little  value.  In  the  numerous 
letters  of  condolence  to  her  husband,  re. 
cdved  from  ministers  and  other  friends, 
are  many  testimonies  to  her  eioeUence, 
and  the  beauty  of  her  Chriitiaa^duuraeter, 
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The  Rev.  Jolin  Harvard,  who  knew  her 
hefore  her  marriage,  aays,  "Your  late 
dear  wife  was  among  my  oldest  friends. 
I  became  acquainted  with  her  in  mj 
second  Circait;  and  ever  since  have  had 
most  pleasant  remembrance  of  her  faith 
and  charity.  As  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday- 
schoo},  a  visiter  of  the  sick,  and  as  the 
leader  of  a  class  of  yonng  people,  I  knew 
and  admired  her.  There  was  a  natural 
sweetness  in  her  temper,  which  grace  had 
enriched  to  a  wondrrfiil  degree.  I  can 
wish  nothing  better  for  your  children,  than 
that  they  may  inherit  the  blessing,  and  in 
their  own  characters  reflect  the  beauties, 
of  their  mother's  piety  and  virtue." 

The  following  is  from  the  Rev.  John 
Rhodes,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing her  character  only  a  few  years  before 
she  finished  her  course.  "  Mrs.  Blanch- 
flower  was  well  known  to  us,  and  she 
stood  very  high  in  our  affection  and  esteem. 
We  have  not  forgotten  her  amiabilityi  her 
cheerfulness,  her  activity,  her  benevolence, 
her  sympathy,  her  readiness  to  every  good 
word  and  work.  Her  habits  of  order  and 
cleanliness,  her  command  over  her  children, 
her  influence  in  the  church,  her  philan- 
thropic spirit,  were  matters  of  general 
conversation  in  the  Camborne  Circuit 
during  the  whole  time  we  were  resident 
there." 

But  whatever  was  excellent  in  her,  she 
owed  to  the  grace  of  God ;  and,  let  it 
be  gratefully  acknowledged,  her  virtues 
may  be  as  fully  possessed  by  us.  "  For  the 
sdme  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that 
call  upon  Him."  Sharing  the  same  cha- 
racter, through  the  merits  of  the  atoning 
Saviour  and  the  grace  of  the  sanclifyiog 
Spirit,  we  shall  share  the  same  glory ; 

"  And  greet  tlie  blood-besprinkled  bands 
On  the  eternal  shore." 

G.B. 

The  name  of  William  Hopwood  of 
Oak-Mount,  Burnley,  will  recall  to  many  the 
image  of  a  kind-hearted  and  upright  man ; 
and  to  those  who  were  permitted  to  pass 
from  the  outer  business^world  into  the 
sacred  fellowship  of  the  church,  it  awakens 
the  memory  of  an  earnest,  devout,  and 
humble  Christian. 

He  inherited  the  nobility  of  a  good 
name,  a  patrimony  "  rather  to  be  chosen 
(han  great  riches ;"  and  he  handed  down 
to  his  children  the  fair  estate  uninjured  and 
complete.  His  father  and  mother  were 
godly  people,  Methodists,  who  sought  for 
themselves—after  that  of  "  Christian  "-* 
no  better  title.    Their  soui  of  whom  this 


brief  record  tells,  attained  to  the  honour 
of  the  same  title,  by  becoming  a  member 
of  Society  in  his  twelfth  year. 

When  he  passed  from  his  father's  fire- 
side, out  into  that  ante-world  of  youthfal 
probation,  the  school,  he  lived  godly  and 
faithfully,  and  brought  back  home  again 
an  unsullied  reputation.  This  important 
period  of  his  life  was  completed  under  the 
care  of  the  late  Dr.  Fancette,  of  Ewood- 
HaU,  near  Halifax.  Thence  the  yonth 
speedily  passed  into  the  active  employ- 
ments of  business;  in  which,  from  the 
very  first,  he  put  forth  great  perae- 
veranoe  and  energy,  and,  from  first  to  laat, 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  men  by  his 
high  principle  and  unyielding  integrity. 

In  the  church,  he  waa  known  as  a 
member  whose  zeal  and  piety  were  exem- 
plary, and  as  an  office-bearer  worthy  of 
the  most  unreserved  trust.  His  genial 
manner,  large  liberality,  and  that  trne 
dignity,  which,  as  in  his  case,  is  ofteu 
found  allied  with  a  genuine  modesty,  won 
for  him  the  esteem  of  many;  and 
there  were  few  who  met  him  who 
would  not  wish  to  regard  him  as  their 
friend. 

After  a  life  of  active  work,  Mr.  Hop- 
wood  fell  into  sickness;  and  then  came 
a  period  of  weakness  and  suffering,  lasting 
many  years,  and  including  frequent  seasona 
of  great  pain.  By  all  which  affliction, 
and  complication  of  other  troubles,  the 
"  strong  man  *'  was  utterly  "  bowed  down,*' 
and  fell  into  entirehelplessness,  and  depend- 
ence upon  the  loving  care  of  others. 
Throughout  this  prolonged  trouble  he 
found  God  a  '*  hiding  place,**  and  his  peace 
remained  undisturbed.  As  the  years 
advanced,  his  strength  oontinually  failed, 
and  his  sufferings  grew  upon  him;  but 
still,  in  becoming  w^er,  he  became  riper 
for  the  Master's  ingathering.  These 
latter  days  of  feebleness  were  spent  at 
Sonthport,  his  last  earthly  dweUing- 
place.  Here,  in  quiet  patience,  he  awaited 
his  *' appointed  time,"  everyday  seeing  his 
desire  and  mectuess  for  the  great  change 
grow  together. 

The  sight  of  his  calm,  happy  trust  ia 
God  was  exceeding  beautiful,  the  showing 
forth  of  a  joy  too  full  for  his  great  weari- 
ness to  exhaust,  a  peace  too  deep  for  any 
fear  of  death  to  disturb.  Sevcoral  times 
the  end  seemed  close  at  hand;  but,  instead 
of  the  wished-for  rest,  there  followed 
another  period  of  great  suffering.  At  last 
the  days  came  when  death  manifestlyr 
drew  near;  and  the  servant  of  the  Jjord 
met  the  dread  approach  with  perfect  calm. 
He  saw  death,  but  looked  beyond  it  into 
life,— eternal  lifig,— and  uid^^ready  pilgrim 
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M  he  was,  "  I  am  going  to  the  land  afar 
off.    Come,  Lord  Jeans !" 

Intenrals  of  mental  dimness  passed  over 
liim ;  out  of  which,  again  and  agaia,  as 
throngh  broken  donds,  his  testimony  shone 
dear,  reflecting  the  glory  of  his  faithful 
Lord.  Once  his  whole  fisce  lit  ap,  as  if  he 
hehdd  that  which  filled  him  with  gUd 
snTpriae ;  and  then  he  stretched  ont  his 
hands  as  one  who  would  grasp  some  ncar- 
ing  bliss.  Paith  was  very  close  to  sight 
when,  in  the  last  token  of  conscious  wor- 
ship which  those  about  him  could  note,  he 
again  pleaded,  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus  I  **  A 
little  while  longer,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
canke,  and  "  received  him  unto  Himself.  *' 
His  servant  had  been  kept  faithful  unto 
death,  and  now  the  tired  watcher  was  at 
TCit.  He  died  January  20th,  1868,  aged 
sixty-aeven  years.  6.  S.  R. 

Mbs.  Steele,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Steele,  of  Walton-on-lliames,  died  May 
80tb,  1868.  Few  Methodists  have  been 
more  earnest  in  their  zeal  for  the  Saviour, 
more  thorough  in  their  devotedness  to  the 
rdigions  body  of  which  she  was  a  mem- 
ber, or  more  consistent  in  their  daily 
walk.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  she  was 
induced  to  attend  the  Methodist  chapel 
in  a  neighbouring  village.  Its  simple, 
earnest,  service  deeply  Interested  her ;  and 
though  the  chapel  was  two  miles  from 
her  home,  and  she  had  to  cncouDter  much 
reproach  and  opposition,  yet  she  con- 
tinned  to  attend ;  and  shoriy  after  became 
decided  for  God,  and  consciously  saved 
through  faith  in  Jesus.  For  more  than 
forty  years,  amid  a  varied  experience,  she 
never  left  the  Rock,  and  never  forsook  the 
people  among  whom  she  first  beheld  Jesus 
88  her  Saviour.  She  loved  Methodism 
with  an  ever- deepening,  self-denying,  and 
practical  love.  The  Sodety  in  Walton 
and  its  vidnity  had  to  suffer  for  many 
years,  not  only  from  the  enmity  of  the 
world,  bnt  the  grievances  which  befall  a 
▼illage-society  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
and  insuifideutly-manned  Circuit,  such  as 
Walton  was  when  connected  with  the 
Croydon  Circuit  of  former  days.  But, 
through  all,  this  godly  woman  persevered 
in  her  chosen  way.  Rarely,  indeed,  was 
she  absent  from  her  place  in  school  or 
aanctoary,  in  prayer-meeting  or  class- 
meeting.  She  commenced  the  Sabbath- 
fcbool  with  five  scholars;  when  the 
cumber  bad  considerably  increased,  and 
she  persuaded  some  one  else  to  take  the 
direction  of  it,  she  still  retained  her  con- 
.ncxioo  with  it  as  a  teadicr,  and  did  so 
to  the  end.  In  all  the  services  of  the 
sanctaary  she  took  her  part,  not  except- 


ing the  wcck-night  preaching  and    the 
Sabbath  morning  prayer-meeting. 

For  twenty  years  Mrs.  Steele  was  the 
leader  of  a  dass ;  and,  week  after  week, 
ofltimes  in  pain  and  weariness,  but 
ever  in  love  and  earnestness,  she  urged 
those  under  her  charge  to  trust  in  Jesus 
and  live  for  Him.  Her  love  to  Christ 
was  shown  by  such  steady  and  long- 
continued  efforts  to  win  souls  from  the 
world ;  and  many  were  brought  into  the 
church  through  her  instrumentality. 
If  all  members  of  the  church  would 
imitate  her  conduct  in  this  respect, 
many  who  are  "  without  God  "  and  with- 
out hope  "in  the  world,"  would  be  found 
happily  united  with  the  people  of  God,  and 
made  partakers  of  the  Divine  life.  Her 
last  affliction  was  severe ;  but,  as  she  had 
patiently  toiled  for  Jesus,  so,  when  called 
to  suffer,  she  peacefully  endured,  till  her 
Lord  said,  "It  is  enough,"  and  called 
her  to  enter  into  rest. 

F.  C.  H, 

James  Cousin,  who  wa«  the  brother  of 
the  late  Rev.  Michael  Cousin,  was  bom 
at  Moorside,  Haworth,  in  the  Keighley 
Circuit,  October  24th,  1784.  His  pa- 
rents were  accustomed  to  attend  the  Wes- 
leyan- Methodist  chapel,  but  were  not 
members  of  Society.  James  was  in  early 
life  the  subject  of  deep  religious  impres- 
sions ',  and,  happily  for  him,  he  was  con- 
verted to  God  in  his  boyhood.  In  June, 
1800,  he  received  a  note  on  trial  for 
admission  into  the  Methodist  Society. 
At  that  time  the  Rev.  Timothy  Crowther, 
who  was  Chairman  of  the  Halifax  District, 
snd  the  Rev.  Miles  Martindale,  were  the 
two  travelling  preachers  in  the  Keighley 
Circuit.  In  the  year  1765,  thirty.fivo 
years  before  the  period  named,  Haworth 
was  the  head  of  a  Circuit,  in  which  there 
were  five  travdling  preachers.  At  that 
time  there  were  only,  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  thirty-nine  Circuits  and 
ninety- two  preachers ;  and  there  was  not 
another  instance  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  five  preachers  being  appointed  to  the 
fame  Circuit.  In  the  death  of  James 
Cousin  the  church  has  to  mourn  tbe 
removal  of  a  good  man,  one  who  had  stood 
connected  with  this  work  of  God — Method- 
ism— for  a  period  of  more  than  one-half  of 
its  history. 

Not  long  after  his  conversion,  James 
began  to  work  for  God  by  becoming  a 
teacher  in  the  Haworth  Sabbath-achool'; 
and  with  that  school  he  was  associated  for 
a  period  of  sixty- six  years.  The  punctual- 
ity with  which  he  appeared  at  his  post, 
and  the  fidelity  he  evinced  in  discharging 
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the  daties  of  the  office,  are  well  worthy 
the  imitation  of  those  employed  Id  the 
education  of  the  yonng.  As  a  ckss- 
leader  he  commBuded,  by  his  oncompro- 
mising  consistency,  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion  of  the  members  committed  to  his 
orersight.  This  high  regard  was  unabated 
when  the  advance  of  years  had  greatly 
enfeebled  his  physical  energies.  He  was 
pre-eminently  a  modest  and  retiring 
man,  having  learnt  to  "esteem  others 
better  than  himself."  If  he  ever  em- 
ployed a  strong  expression,  it  was  in 
reproof  of  sin,  or  to  show  his  disapproval 
of  that  disoi^der  and  irregularity  which 
greatly  hinder  the  work  of  God.  Him- 
self thoroughly  sincere,  he  abhorred  all 
hollowness,  pomp,  and  show ;  nor  did  he 
shrink  from  exposing  any  mere  expediency 
which,  in  his  opinion,  compromised  Chris- 
tian principle.  Imposing  results,  how- 
ever agreeable  for  the  moment,  never 
destroyed  his  proper  regard  to  the  test  of 
time.  He  so  far  considered  the  rains 
that  would  faUi  and  the  winds  that  would 
blow,  that  he  never  deemed  it  right  or 
wise  to  build  on  shifting  sands.  Though 
of  late  years  he  was  a  poor  man,  yet  ho 
possessed  and  manifested  a  large-hearted 
liberality  to  the  cause  of  God, — a  liberality 
which  perhaps  has  been  seldom  sur- 
passed or  equalled.  That  he  was  able  to 
contribute  so  much  to  the  promotion  of 
the  work  of  God,  was  surprising  to  not 
a  few  who  were  acquainted  with  his  dr* 


curostauces.  The  fact  was,  he  practised 
rigid  economy  in  personal  expenditure, 
that  he  might  have  wherewith  to  testily 
his  love  to  Christ.  That  feeling  and 
habit  brought  him  oompensation  even  in 
the  present  life.  Ilie  Lord  often  helps, 
through  moving  the  hearts  of  His  people, 
those  who  have  a  practical  and  self-deny- 
ing love  to  His  cause.  His  regard  for 
the  Word  and  house  of  God  was  also 
exemplary. 

Another  prominent  feature  in  his 
character  was  his  gratitude  to  God,  and 
thankfulness  to  man.  The  language  of 
complaint  seldom  escaped  his  lips. 
Bold,  noisy  professions  were  never  made 
by  him ;  bnt  by  a  steady,  uniform,  length- 
ened life  he  bore  a  testimony  which 
honoured  Christ,  and  benefited  the  worid. 
To  mark  and  recount  the  changes  for  good 
which  he  had  seen  effected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  a  delight  to  his  soul.  Uis 
manner  of  life  had  thus  been  such  as  to 
insure  sweet  and  abiding  peace  in  his  last 
affliction.  Mercifully  freed  from  distress- 
ing pain,  he  calmly  waited  the  Master's 
caU,  and  fell  almost  imperceptibly  into 
the  closing  slumber.  When,  on  Thursday 
July  16th,  1868,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  he  reached  the  goal  of  life, 
there  was  a  serene  and  lovely  smile  upon 
his  thin,  pallid  countenance.  His  last 
utterance  was,  "  CkriH  h precious" 

P.  F. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 


FuKUARY  IStb,  1867.— At  Evercreedi,  in  the 
Castle-Carey  Circuit,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  John  Clifford.  He  was  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodlst  Society  for 
sixty- one  years.  He  htboured  long,  both  xeal- 
ously  and  succetsf ully ,  as  a  class-leader  and  a  local 
preacher.  On  the  Sabbath  mornings  he  waliied 
regulariy,  for  the  space  of  nine  years,  a  distance 
of  three  and  a  half  miles  to  meet  his  class ;  and 
from  thence  he  often  took  a  long  journey  on  foot 
to  preach  the  GospeL  Toward  the  close  of 
life  he  suffered  mneh ;  bnt,  as  he  was  wont  to  do 
the  wfU  of  God  cheerfully,  so  now  he  endured 
afllliction  with  much  meekness.  His  life  was 
useful,  and  in  death  he  was  eminently  peaceful. 
The  day  was  done,  he  bad  finished  his  work ;  so 
he  slept,  **  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  Joyful 
resuricctlon."  E.  M.  S. 

May  8iti.^ At Evercreeeh,  in  the  Castle-Carey 
Circuit,  Eliiabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Haw- 
kins. She  was  bom  at  Pilton,  Somerset,  May 
6tli,  1799.  Her  parents  being  devoted  members 
of  the  Weeleyan-Metbodist  flodetgr,  she  was  thus 
favoured  with  thetr  godly  example  and  the  influ- 


ence of  their  unceasing  prayers.  Very  early  in 
life  she  became  the  subject  of  serious  imprea- 
sions,  and  while  yet  in  her  youth,  she  yielded 
her  heart  to  God  her  Saviour.  The  evidence  of 
a  Divine  change  in  her  was  such  as  left  no  doubt 
of  its  reality  upon  her  mind ;  and  though  her 
faith  was  severely  teeted  by  protracted  affltetloo 
and  manifold  temptations,  she  continued  stead- 
fast to  the  end.  •*  The  nin  descended,  and  the 
floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon 
that  house ;  and  it  fell  not :  for  it  was  founded 
upon  a  rock."  E.  M.  S. 

August  S7tb,  186H.^At  Chelm^fitrd^  aged 
thirty-six,  Matilda  Jane,  widow  of  the  Uta  Mr. 
Benjamin  Lewis.  In  early  life  she  seems  to  have 
felt  the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  i  and  durinc 
a  conversation  she  had  one  evening  with  bar 
sister  she  was  led  to  resolve  she  wouM  gift  her 
heart  to  God.  This  decision  she  manifested  bj 
uniting  herself  with  the  Church,  soon  after 
which  she  obtained  peace  with  God.  Her  rell* 
glouB  chancter  was  marked  more  especially  bj 
her  earnestness  in  avoiding  warldly  conformStj. 
She  was  not  exempt  ftom  trouble :  pafaiiU  wtie 
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wmufoithi  dhptatttiona  of  her  HeaTcnly  Father 
knrard  bcr.  Tb«  bMTieat  ttroke  of  aU  bdUl  her 
wbao  bcr  beloTed  hmbami  waa  UkBa  from  ber 
•ad  ber  joang  familj.  Still,  iba  was  en«bled  to 
bow  wilb  entire  mbmlse'lon  to  tbe  DiTioe  will, 
and  to  **  n^ofoe**  even  in  tbe  ml  Jit  of  *'  tribub- 
tloo."  Her  Ikiende  cooM  peredve  that  abe  was 
daily  ripening  far  heaven.  In  five  months  from 
ber  hnehand's  departure  the  snmmons  came  by 


vbicfa  aiie  aleo  was  called  away.  On  < 
son  she  said  to  ber  sister,  **  I  have  been  tvying 
to-day  to  give  op  the  children,  and  I  feel  I  can 
do  it.  God  will  take  care  of  them."  Her  time, 
wbUe  conecionsiif  remained,  was  spent  ebiefly 
is  prajrer  and  siiigtng.  Heaven  seemed  to  be 
eontteaany  in  pnepeet ;  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
sorrow  tier  friends  luve  the  oomfortablo  assort 
anoe  that  dw  is  now  rt>united  to  those  who  have 
J.  D.  J. 


September  IOth.~At  Sb^omd,  Miss  ICary  Ann 

Biih(^,intheseventy-flntyearofherage.  She 
wae  bom  at  Porteea,  fai  Hampshire,  on  tbe  3d 
Off  Angmt,  1796.  From  an  early  period  of  life 
the  secret  operations  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  were 
cspericnced  in  her  soul,  convincing  her  of  sin, 
drawing  her  thoughts  and  desires  towards  God, 
and  awakening  a  strong  attachment  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  aanrtnary.  It  waa  not,  liowever, 
IQ]  aho  had  readied  the  age  of  twenty-seven  that 
any  decidve  step  was  taken  in  the  spiritoal  life. 
At  that  period,  she  was  invited  to  attend  the 
deaa-meeting,  the  religions  advantages  of  which 
were  set  iMlbre  her.  She  accepted  theinvitation, 
and  at  once  she  realised  a  newimpolse  to  all  her 
eerioos  feelings.  The  strength  of  ber  desires 
soon  became  tnch  tliat  she  could  not  rest,  till, 
believing  in  the  Son  of  God,  she  loond  redemp- 
tion and  peeoe.  ConstttuUonally  timid,  and 
deeply  sensible  of  her  Imperfections  and  nnwor- 
thiaees,  her  faith  seemed  eometimes  to  lUter. 
Bnt  her  sincerity  knew  no  change:  and  hy  tlie 
steady  devotion  of  her  life  to  God  and  His  peo- 
pfta,  bar  bomMe  walk,  her  cooaeientiona  attend- 
ance at  ail  the  meana  of  grace,  ber  diligent 
viritatkn  of  tbe  aick  and  poor,  and  tlie  active 
iatcrcet  sIm  maailiBated  io  advancing  the  caase 
of  religion  generally,  she  was  truly  **  an  example 
to  Ibm  believers."  Her  end  was  sadden.  On 
flonday,  September  6th,  she  had  attended  the 
oariy  morning  prayer-meeting,  and  had  herself 
engngad  la  prayer;  but,  fiseling  onweU,  she  left 
Wfare  its  close.  Jnat  aa  she  reached  her  booie, 
a  seiaare  pafalyaed  ber  powers;  and  from  that 
tjrao,  free  from  all  suffering,  end  without  giving 
eigne  of  eoosdouanem,  she  Ungered  till  the  f(ri- 
lowing  Thursday,  when  her  happy  spirit  entered 
OB  the  nobler  wonhip  of  the  skies. 

&  B. 

September  Uth  —At  RoektkOe,  in  tbe  seven - 
fieth  year  of  hba^c,  Mr.  Robert  Botterworth. 
In  coriy  manhood,  be  renounced  the  ways  of 
s:a,  "received  the  Atonement,**  united  himself 
to  the  Wesleyao-Methodist  Society,  and  became 
a  aealons  and  devoted  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jeana^  For  many  yean  be  waa  an  asiiduoos  and 
sQcoaaaful  elaaa-leader  and  local  preacher.  He 
was  distfaigiiisbed  by  the  strict  Integrity  of  lits 
diameter,  tha  mUdneas  of  his  deportment,  and 
Ms  wann  attMhment  to  the  eoonomy  and  Inter- 


ests of  Methodism.  In  the  immediate  prospect 
of  death,  he  was  calmly  confident  of  his  aafety, 
and  *'r^oiced  in  hope."  Bia  last  words, 
Cdntly  whispered,  bnt  earnestly  repeated,  were, 
"  AU  through  Christ !  AU  throogfa  Christ !  " 
R.  II.  H« 

October  7th.^In  the  sizty-eeventh  year  of  his 
age,  the  bte  Mr.  White,  of  Athtmt,  near  Chris- 
tow,  in  the  Exeter  Circuit.  He  was  acoistomed 
in  early  life  to  attend  the  services  of  the  EsUb- 
liihed  Church  at  his  native  vUtoge,  called  Wid- 
dicombe-on-tlio-Moor.  About  thirty  years  since 
he  was  led  to  attend  aome  religiooa  aervicee 
which  were  held.  In  a  cottage,  by  the  Wealeyan 
Methodiata,  at  a  viDege  called  Mannatoo.  Bis 
attention  waa  arouaed,  he  felt  the  power  of 
Divine  grace  upon  bia  heart,  and  became  con- 
verted to  the  £aith  of  the  GoapeL  From  this 
time  he  waa  ever  active  in  tbe  service  of  Chriat, 
seeking  by  all  means  to  extend  to  others  the  rich 
blesshigs  which  be  himaelf  ei\)oyed.  During  the 
time  of  his  rsridenoe  at  Mannaton,  he  was 
actively  engeged  in  promoUng  the  wdlsre  of 
Zioo,  and  was  instrumental  in  erecting  a  phue 
of  worship.  The  provMeooe  of  God  sulise- 
qnently  led  him  to  Ashton,  where  he  found  a 
very  small  Society ,  which  was  accustomed  to  meet 
in  a  cottage  near  his  residence.  He  at  once  set 
to  work  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  more  suitable 
pbu»,  but  strong  local  prejudloee  prevented  his 
doing  so  in  his  Immediate  neiglibourfaood.  It 
was,  however.  In  a  great  measure  through  his 
histromentality  and  liberaUty  that  the  present 
chapel  at  Christow  was  buflt.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  warm  heart,  of  a  generous  disposition,  and 
seemed  to  l>e  always  rejoidng  in  the  Lord.  Uis 
health  began  to  fail  about  five  years  since,  but 
he  eontinaed  to  attend  to  his  duties  so  long 
as  be  was  able.  About  a  week  before  he  died  he 
said  to  hU  famUy,  <■  Praise  the  Lord  I  If  any 
ask  yon  about  me,  tell  them  I  am  happy— not 
afraid  to  die.'*  He  frequently  exclahned, 
**  Happy  I  happy  in  the  Lord."  He  expressed 
himself  as  having  a  dear  and  bleesed  sense  of  his 
acceptance  with  God,  and  a  bright  and  Joyous 
hope  of  heaven.  H.  P.  W. 

October  16th<— Mr.  WnUam  Jackson  was  bom 
at  Spilsby  in  the  year  1784.  He  was  brought  to 
God  when  young,  though  by  what  means  cannot 
BOW  bo  Ailty  aeoertafaied.  He  united  faimsdf 
to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  at  a  time  when  they 
were  a  sect  "  every  where  spoken  against,"  and 
about  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  i^  was  ap- 
pobited  to  lead  a  class,  an  oflSce  which  he  held 
to  the  doee  of  life.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  bis  reHgloas  course  he  remained  a  con- 
sistent and  useful  member  of  the  Methodist 
Sodety.  The  various  offices  of  Cireuit,  Society, 
and  Chapd  Steward,  Tnistee,  Treasurer,  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  were  held 
by  him  at  different  periods  with  fidelity  and 
acceptance.  The  ministers  and  local  preachers 
were  ever  most  welcome  visiters  at  bis  house, 
and  were  highly  esteemed  "for  their  work's 
sake."  He  was  called  to  suffer  a  great  affliction 
in  the  death  of  a  dear  and  eminently  pious  wife, 
who  for  many  years  shed  the  prcdous  influence 
of  her  holiness  on  his  household.  He  had  also 
to  mourn  the  deaths  of  ten  chUdiw,  most  of 
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wbom  bad  grown  up  tomatan  y«an;  bat  be 
sorrowed  not  without  bope  In  the  end  of  any  of 
these  loved  ones.  His  bereavements,  bone  in 
Christian  sabmlssion,  were  obviooslj  sanctified 
to  his  spiritual  advancement.  He  was  a  plain 
man,  of  good  sense,  retiring  disposition,  onques- 
tionable  pletj  and  blameless  life :  diligent  and 
upright  hi  business,  considerate  of  the  poor  and 
kind  to  his  workmen.  There  was  little  impuls- 
iveness in  his  religion,  but  great  stability.  He 
was  a  pillar  in  the  house  of  God,  firm,  reliable, 
unmoved.  His  last  afiUction  was  long  and  severe ; 
but  his  heart  was  stayed  on  Ood,  and  kept  *'  in 
perfect  peace."  Not  unfrcquently  the  Joy  of  the 
Lord  abounded  in  him,  and  to  the  edification  of 
those  about  him  he  mede  grateful  testimony  of 
the  nearness  and  preciousness  of  Christ  his 
Saviour.  When  in  great  pain,  in  unmurmuring 
patience  he  possessed  his  soul.  The  grace  of 
Ood  was  very  abundant  towards  him :  children, 
ministers,  and  friends  were  helpers  of  his  joy, 
and  were  themselves  not  a  little  comforted  by 
his  final  expressions  of  faith  and  hope.  On  two 
Sabbaths,  *'  the  morning  service  "  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  read  to  him,  and  the  saerament 
of  the  Lord's  Supiwr  admfaiistered.  He  entered 
devoutly  into  these  services,  and  was  greatly  re- 
freshed and  strengthened  in  his  soul  by  the  Holy 
Communion.  He  departed  in  the  eigbty*fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  full  blessedness  of 
those  who  **  die  in  the  Lord."  W.  J. 

November  1st— At  SlfWtd,  John  Peaty,  aged 
sixty-six  years.  Feeling  none  of  those  restraints 
which  a  religious  parentage  secure,  he  grew  up 
irreligious  and  pro&ne.  But,  in  God's  mercy, 
whilst  stia  a  youth,  he  went  to  reside  with  a  pfous 
relative,  under  whose  infiuenoe  and  prayers  he 
soon  began  to  experience  the  stirrings  of  a  better 
life.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  Joined  the 
Wesley  an- Methodist  Society ;  and  soon  after, 
gently  drawn  by  tlie  gracious  icfiuences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  was  enabled  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  Being  now 
ready  for  any  good  service,  he  fluently  acted 
as  guide  to  a  blind  local  preacher,  conducting 
him  to  different  parts  of  the  Circuit,  and  assisting 
him  by  giving  out  the  hymns  and  reading  the 
lessons  for  him.  In  this  manner  he  wss  gradu- 
ally prepared  for  more  important  work ;  and 
when  about  five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
admitted  as  a  local  preacher  on  the  Plan  of  the 
Stroud  Circuit.  For  about  forty-one  years, 
except  during  the  period  of  failing  health,  he 
was  regularly  engaged  in  preaching,  in  a  dear, 
evangelical,  and  useful  manner,  the  Gospel  of 
the  Son  of  God :  and  for  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber of  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  class- 
leader.  Between  two  and  three  years  ago  &Ir. 
Peaty's  health  began  seriously  to  fail,  and  re- 
cently he  experienced  much  suff'ering  and  ex- 
treme weakness.  But  under  all  ho  was  enabled 
to  cherish  a  spirit  of  full  and  humble  submission 
to  tlie  Divine  will ;  whilst  his  reliance  on  the 
atonement  of  the  Saviour  brought  to  his  soul 
rest  and  happinesSi     His  end   was  eminently 


tnmqnfl.  It  was  leareely  expected  so  soon, 
either  by  himself  or  his  firlends.  But  he  was 
ready.  Death  bad  for  bfan  no  sthig;  and  shikfaig 
almost  hnpereeptibly  away,  he  "  slept  hi  death 
to  wake  with  God."  B.  R. 

November  19th.— At  UppermiU,  hi  the  Saddle- 
worth  Circuit,  aged  seventy-six,  Sarah,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Eyre.  In  the  Life  of  tbe  Rev. 
William  BramweU  there  is  a  letter  to  hU 
daughter,  dated  November  5tfa,  18P,  hi  which 
he  says,  **  Miss  Prince  I  believe  is  truly  serious, 
and  has  begun  to  meet  in  your  mother's  dasa"* 
The  Miss  Prince  there  mentioned  became  Mrs. 
Eyre ;  and  through  the  long  period  of  flfty-eiglit 
years  she  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Wes- 
leyan-Methodist  Sodety.  For  twenty-six  years 
ehe  was  a  class-leader,  and  attended  with  punc- 
tuaUty  and  diligence  to  the  duUes  connected  with 
this  office  until  a  very  short  time  before  ber 
death.  The  brief  notices  in  her  dUry,  made 
from  time  to  ttane,  in  rebition  to  the  sUte  of  her 
mfaid,  show  that  she  daily  lived  "  by  the  faith 
of  tbe  Sun  of  God,"  resting  upon  the  atonement 
He  has  made,  and  looking  to  Hfan  for  strength 
and  grace.  In  the  welfare  of  the  Church  she  felt 
a  deep  biterest  She  was  a  true  Christian,  and  a 
devoted  servant  of  Christ.  After  a  brief  illness, 
the  Great  Master,  whom  she  had  so  long  loved 
and  served,  called  her  into  ffis  presence,  to 
recdve  His  approval,  and  to  be  for  ever  with 
Himself.  J.  W. 

December  1 7th.- At  Ton^-Porlc,  in  the  Ship- 
ley Circuit,  aged  seventy-three  years,  Mn. 
Denby,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Denby. 
She  was  bom  of  pious  parents,  near  Halifax,  sad 
was  taken  regukriy  to  the  boose  of  God.  In 
eariy  life  she  was  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  importance  and  necesdty  of  religion,  and 
when  she  came  to  years  of  maturity  she  sought 
and  found  peace  with  God  through  fUth  hi  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  many  years  she  adorned 
the  doctrine  of  God  onr  Saviour  by  her  uniform 
and  consistent  conduct;  her  kind,  and  gentle 
disposition;  and  her  peace-loving  and  peace- 
promoting  conversation.  Unostentatious  and 
genuine  piety  commended  her  as  an  esamptc 
worthy  of  imitation.  During  her  last  illness  the 
repeatedly  declared  that  she  rested  upon  the 
'*  Rock  of  Ages;  "  that  she  had  faith  in  Cbrlst't 
ability  and  willingness  (o  save  her  "  to  the  ut- 
termost; *'  and  that  hrr  prospect  of  heaven  wss 
dear.  To  one  of  ber  beloved  daughters  she  said, 
"I  am '  more  than  conqueror.* "  A  few  boon 
before  she  expired  she  repeated  tbe  verse,— 
"Jesa,  Lover  of  my  soul,"  Ac.;  and  in  this 
composed  and  happy  state  of  mind  she  eonttoucd 
unto  the  end.  When  she  was  pasdrg  awsy,  a 
beloved  one,  who  was  watching  over  ber,  per- 
ceiving her  eyes  open,  inquired,  **  Do  you  know 
wlio  it  is  ?  "  The  dying  one,  as  if  beholding  her 
Lord,  replied,  "Dyes!  It  is  Jesus."  Sbefdl 
asleep  soon  after,  her  happy  soul  depariing  "  to 
be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better."      R.  C. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ASH : 
BY  MR.  ISAAC  BATE. 

The  subject  of  the  following  memoir  was  bom  in  one  of  the  lowlj 
walks  of  life.  Receivyig  only  a  very  rudimentary  education^  required 
from  his  youth  up  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  and  accustomed,  until 
his  conversion,  to  "drink  in  sin"  with  tbe  utmost  "  greediness,"  he 
became,  by  the  regenerating  and  elevating  influence  of  Divine  grace, 
distinguished  for  purity  and  steadfastness  of  conduct ;  and  was  enabled 
to  sustain  with  credit  the  responsibilities  of  a  public  station  in  which 
a  sound  judgment,  and,  qualifications  to.  teach,  are  essential.  In  his 
case,  as  indeed  in  the  (>ase  of  many  of  his  compeers  in  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  itinerancy,  we  are  specially  called  upon  to  exalt  "  the 
excellency  of  the  power  "  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Mr.  Ash  was  born  in  the  year .  1785,  at  Buckrush,  a  farm-house 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castleton,  some  fifteen  miles  from  Whitby. 
His  ancestors  had  resided  on  the  same,  spot  for  several .  generations ; 
but,  shortly  after  his  birth, ^his  father  removed,  first  to  Fau-ndale,  and 
afterwards  to  Qrimston,  in  the  vicinity  of  Helmsley.  .-  Here  William 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  youth,  working  in  connexion  with  the 
coal-mines  and  lime-quarries  which  his  father  superintended.  In 
some  memoranda  which  he  has  left  he  describes  himself  as  having 
been  restrained  from  the  grosser  forms  of  vice.  He  was  temperate, 
truthful,  and  always  feared  to  utter  an  oath.  To  his  parents  he 
was  generally  dutiful ;. but  he  record8,^with  great. grief,  one  instance 
in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  entrapped  by  a  fellow-workman 
into  the  practice  of  deception  upon  his  father.  His  sorrow  for  this 
lapse  was  not  short-lived ;  for  when  Mr.  Ash  was  stationed  in  the 
Thirsk  Circuit,  towards  the  clcseof  life,  he  is  known  to  have  spoken  of 
it  with  tears.  But,  although  thus  restrained  from  flagrant  sin,  he 
acquired  a  passionate  fondness  for  dancing,  singing,  and  the  field 
sports  at  that  time  rife  amongst  his  associates.  For  these  diversions 
be  was  naturally  well  qualified,  being  remarkably  strong  and  active, 
and  of  a  generous  and  open  disposition.  He  was  in  great  request 
where  merry-making  and  amusement  were  desired ;  and,  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  him,  he  charged  his  memory  with  a  large  collection  of 
the  songs  of  the  day.  He  tells  us,  however,  that  in  all  this  he  did 
not  an  easily.    Conscience  was  continually  at  work ;  and  he  again 
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knd  f^ain  resolved  at  some  more  "  convenient  season  "  to  abandon  his 
frivolous  practices  and  become  religious. 

When  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  his  growth  had  been  so  rapid 
as  to  induce  extreme  debility,  and  it  was  feared  that  consumption 
would  ensue.  .  Brought  thus  face  to  face  with  death,  he  felt  for  the 
time  seriously  concerned  about  his  own  salvation.  But  with  returning 
health  his  good  impressions  proved  to  have  been  only  '*  as  the  morning 
cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew."  At  length,  in  the  year  1806,  bemg  at 
Easingwold,  he  was  induced  to  attend  a  week-evening  service  at  the 
Methodist  chapel,  where  Mr.  WilJiam  Smith,  a  local  preacher,  discoursed 
from  the  text,  Matt.  xv.  28,—"  0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith."  The 
word  was  with  power.  Mr.  Ash  fancied  he  was  specially  alluded  to 
by  the  preacher ;  and,  sitting  immediately  under  the  light  of  one  of 
the  candles,  he  became  conscious  that  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion might  by  his  countenance  discover  the  strife  within.  He  felt  as 
if  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  and  scarcely  restrained  himself  from 
rushing  from  the  chapel.  When  the  service  was  over,  he  proceeded 
at  once  to  stifle  his  convictions  by  joining  his  gay  companions.  Od 
the  Sunday  following  he  went  with  a  party  of  joung  men  into  the 
country,  bent  on  pleasure.  The  arrow  of  conviction  had,  however, 
been  too  deeply  infixed  to  allow  him  a  moment's  ease.  So  intense 
was  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  that  long  before  the  close  of  the  day 
he  resolved  never  to  spend  another  Sabbath  in  such  a  manner.  The 
first  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose  was  the  complete  abandon- 
ment of  his  ungodly  associatei*,  and  his  seeking  the  society  of  those 
who  would  show  him  the  way  to  heaven. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Grimston, 
He  there  found  companions  in  holy  pursuits,  and  derived  from  them 
much  comfort  and  instruction.  He  joined  the  Society  ;  but  had  not 
as  yet  obtained  "  peace  with  God."  He  had  no  assurance  of  his 
acceptance,  although,  as  he  says,  "  his  heart  melted  under  the  word, 
and  his  desires  were  ardently  inflamed."  He  describes  his  experience 
as  that  of  one  "  across  whose  soul  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  frequently 
threw  gleams  of  light,  arousing  hopes,  and  evdn  momentary  enjoyment?, 
of  that  bliss  which  follows  upon  His  unclouded  outshining;  but  who 
became  subject  again  to  all  the  darkness  and  privation  of  feeling  con- 
sequent upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Saviour's  presence."  The  love- 
feasts  he  attended  made  him  still  more  unhappy.  The  recital  of  the 
experience  of  others,  who  testified  their  "  peace  through  believing," 
and  spoke  of  a  known  acceptance,  brought  him  nearly  to  the  conclusion 
to  leave  the  Society,  feeling  himself  to  be  uuworthy  of  membership  in 
it.  But  on  the  morning  of  Midsummer-day,  1806,  whilst  engaged 
in  devotion  before  leaving  his  room,  his  soul  became  "  disburdened  of 
her  load,"  gloom  yielded  to  joy,  and  he  was  able  to  see, 
"  Without  a  cloud  between, 
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He  had  now  not  peace  only,  but  joy  also,  and  for  some  days  he  was 
"blessed  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ."  The  change  was  too 
real  and  too  remarkable  to  allow  him  to  hold  his  peace ;  and,  with 
boanding  heart  and  ready  tongue,  he  communicated  the  intelligence 
to  bis  clas£-mates.  These,  more  experienced  than  himself,  and  more 
informed  as  to  Satan's  devices,  wisely  cautioned  him  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  temptation,  of  which,  for  the  moment,  he  felt  the  entire 
absence.  This  judicious  counsel  prepared  him,  to  some  extent,  for 
subsequent  encounters  vrith  the  arch  enemy,  who,  as  in  the  case  of 
Peter,  *'  desired  to  have  him,"  and  to  "  sift  him  as  wheat." 

After  about  twelve  months'  residence  at  Grimston,  his  father 
removed  to  Smeeton,  seven  miles  from  Darlington,  taking  his  son 
with  him.  They  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  widow,  whose  doors  were 
open  ta  the  local  preachers  from  Darlington.  Mr.  Ash  was  thus 
thrown  into  regular  intercourse  with  the  heralds  of  salvation.  He 
soon  became  sm  exhorter  in  the  prayer-meetings,  and  felt  an  intense 
desire  to  be  made  useful  in  the  church.  Afber  some  time,  his 
thoughts  were  directed  to  the  important  question  whether  God 
designed  him  to  "preach  the  Gospel."  He  debated  the  subject 
mndi  and  long  with  himself,  and  ultimately,  in  great  uncertainty, 
made  an  engagement  to  preach  on  a  Sunday  evening  at  Deighton,  a 
village  in  the  Circuit.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  walked 
with  his  father  and  some  friends  to  Middleton-one-Kow,  expecting  to 
listen  to  another  person.  As  no  preacher  arrived,  the  people  appealed 
to  him  to  supply  the  deficiency.  He  made  the  attempt,  but  felt  so 
completely  tongue-tied  that,  when  proceeding  afterwards  to  fulfil  his 
engagement  for  the  evening,  he  resolved  that  he  would  take  the 
d^ree  of  liberty  in  speaking  he  might  then  have  as  a  sign  of  being 
called  of  God  to  this  work,  or  otherwise.  The  preaching-house  was 
filled,  and  he  spoke  with  freedom.  Encouraged  by  this  result,  though 
doubting  afterwards  the  propriety  of  deciding  so  important  a  matter 
in  such  a  way,  he  continued  to  preach  wherever  an  opportimity  was  pre- 
sented. After  some  time,  Divine  Providence  seemed  to  furnish  an  open- 
ing for  his  entrance  upon  the  regular  work  of  the  ministry.  In  the  year 
1810  he  was  called  upon  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Ha«gh,  then  stationed  in  the  Bipon  Circuit,  but  who  was  disabled  by 
sickness.  At  the  Conference  of  1811  he  was  appointed  to  the  Whitby 
Circuit,  at  that  tiiqe  of  very  wide  extent.  His  residence  was  at 
Gaiaborough,  and  his  labours  were  confined  principally  to  that  place 
and  its  neighbourhood.  He  visited  Whitby  and  the  vicinity  once  in 
six  weeks,  and  there  formed  associations  which  seemed  to  hold  him  as 
by  a  spell  throughout  the  long  course  of  his  itinerancy,  bringing  him 
back  a  second  time  to  the  Circuit ;  and,  finally,  attracting  him  to  spend 
there  the  few  years  of  his  "  supernumerary  "  life. 

His  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  at  the  time  of  his  entrance  upon 
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it,  were,  according  to  his  own  descriptioD,  no  more  than  ''a  barning 
deairo  to  become  himself  as  holy  as  possible,  and  to  snatch  as  many 
sinners  from  perdition  as  Divine  grace  could  enable  him  to  do.*'  He 
expresses  his  wonder  that  people  bore,  as  they  did,  with  his  unpolished 
style  and  his  crude  theology.  But,  impelled  by  "  the  fervour  of  his 
zeal,"  he  pressed  forward, and  had  the  happiness  of  witneasingmuoh fruit 
of  his  labours.  His  visits  to  the  "  Circuit-town  "  were  to  him  seasons 
of  no  little  excitement  and  trepidation.  Whenever  he  arrived,  on  his 
way  from  Guisborough,  at  the  top  of  what  is  locally  known  as  Lythe- 
Bank,  a  hill  whence  Whitby,  with  its  beautiful  bay,  and  the  ruins  of 
its  venerable  and  once  famous  abbey,  first  catch  the  eye,  he  invariably 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  knelt  down  by  the  hill-side,  to  ask  the 
blessing  of  Him  whose  message  he  carried.  Nor  was  the  answer 
withheld.  He  Bays,  "  A  blessed  revival  broke  out,  which  swallowed 
up  my  whole  soul.  It  spread  from  village  to  village,  and  my  time 
was  entirely  occupied  in  preaching  and  praying,  and  visiting  from 
house  to  housd,  wherever  access  could  be  obtained.  My  labours  at 
that  time  were  '  more  abundant,'  and  I  wonder  I  did  not  sink  under 
them.  I  preached  nine  or  ten  times  every  week,  visited  on  an  average 
ten  families  a  day,  and  held  prayer-meetings  for  several  hours  almost 
every  night.  It  was  hard  work,  but  very  sweet  and  very  blessed. 
The  Lord  helped  me  through  in  a  way  unaccountable  to  myself.  We 
had  peace,  union,  and  prosperity,  and  a  large  increase  in  almost  every 
place  in  the  Circuit.  I  reflect  on  the  two  years  I  thus  spent  with 
more  satisfaction  than  on  any  other  period  of  my  life.  I  was  never 
more  happy,  never  more  useful."  In  the  revival  here  alluded  to 
nearly  four  hundred  members  were  added  to  the  Societies  in  the 
Whitby  Circuit.  Whilst  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  accord  to  his 
colleagues  a  due  share  in  the  instrumentality  of  the  good  work,  it 
was  to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon  the  fervour  and  untiring  labours 
of  Mr.  Ash. 

He  completed  the  remaining  two  years  of  his  probation  in  tbe 
Darlington  Circuit,  and  was  received  into  '^  full  Connexion  "  at  the 
Manchester  Conference  in  1815.  After  travt;lling  two  years  at 
Ipswich,  he  oflered  himself  as  a  miseionary  to  Madagascar.  But  no 
opportunity  occurring  at  that  time  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
in  that  island,  he  was  appointed  to  Yarmouth  in  Nova-Scotia. 
Thither  he  would  have  proceeded  immediately  after  the  Conference 
of  1817,  if  Providence  had  not  otherwiBC  ordered.  Having  taken  cold, 
and  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  supervening,  he  was  held  prisoner 
till  tho  lime  for  his  saDing  had  passed.  When  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  to  resume  work,  he  was  sent  to  Whitby  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  Kev.  G.  Smith,  whose  services  had  been  engaged  to  obtain 
subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  chapels  in  Newfoundland.  Mr.  Ash 
also  entered  into  the  marriage  state  at  the  close  of  this  year,  which 
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w$s  probably  an  additional  reason  for  his  remaining  in  the  hom^' 
work.  Mrs.  Ash's  piety  was  onqueEtioned.  She  felt  the  most 
lirely  interest  in  the  success  of  her  husband's  labours.  It  was  her 
lot,  however,  to  ba  the  subject  of  great;  debility  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  her  married  life.  For  several  years  previous  to  her  death 
in  1832  she  was,  in  her  hosband's  words,  **  an  unknown  but  a  most 
patient  suflK^rer."  She  left  five  young  children,  a  source  of  deep 
anxiety  to  a  father  whose  time  was  spent  in  great  part  from  home. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry, 
Mr.  Ash  waa  distinguished  by  his  zeal,  and  by  the  boldness  with 
vhich  he  attacked  sin,  in  whatever  form,  or  in  whatever  society, 
he  found  it.  In  this  he  was  indeed  "instant  in  season,  out  of 
season.'*  A  friend  who  knew  him  says,  ^'  When  Mr.  Ash  laboured  in 
the  Colne  Circuit  in  1820, 1  was  twelve  years  of  age,  a  scholar  in  the 
Ssbbath-Bchool.  It  was  under  his  powerful  appeals  and  earnest 
prayers  that  I  was  awakened  and  brought  to  God,  and  led  to  unite 
myself  with  the  Christian  church,  of  which,  by  God*s  grace,  I  have 
remained  a  member  to  this  day.  On  Sabbath  mornings  he  frequently, 
before  preaching,  went  into  the  public-houses,  and  invited  those  who 
were  there,  breaking  the  Sabbath  and  wasting  time  and  money,  to*  go 

to  the  house  of  God I  have  often  seen  him,  during  the  dinner 

hour  on  week-days,  and  in  the  evening,  when  the  labour  of  the  day 
was  done,  stand  up  in  the  streets  and  preach  with  an  earnestness  and 
power  which  awakened  general  attention." 

Open-air  preaching  was  to  Mr.  Ash  a  great  delight,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  any  favourable  circumstance  to  gratify  his  taste.  When  sta- 
tioned at  Ipswich,  he  saw  in  a  field  a  rude  stone,  surrounded  with  an 
iron  palisade,  and  on  which  the  following  words  were  inscribed : — "Doc- 
tor Taylor  suffered  here  under  the  reign  of  Mary  in  the  year  1555." 
He  asked  permission  to  preach  standing  on  the  stone;  and  as  the  field 
was  **  in  stubble,"  he  obtained  his  request.  The  news  spread  rapidly, 
and  at  the  i4>pointed  time  thousands  from  the  surrounding  places 
fiocked  to  hear.  The  sight  of  such  large  numbers  well-nigh  unnerved 
him  ;  but,  slive  to  the  responsibility  of  his  position,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  work,  and  preached  from  the  words,  "  Others  were 
tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance ;  that  they  might  obtain  a  better 
resurrection."  After  his  sermon  he  read  to  them,  an  extract  from  a 
volume  of  Mr.  Wesley's  "Christian  Library,"  narrating  a  full 
account  of  the  suflTerings  and  death  of  the  martyr  who  had  there 
sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood.  This  was  greatly  to  the  taste 
of  his  hearers,  and  the  book  was  eagerly  borrowed  and  passed  from 
hand  to  hand ;  nor  was  it  till  a  long  time  afterwards  that  he  saw  it 
sgain,  "  much  the  worse  for  wear." 

In  1833,  Mr.  Ash  entered  again  inta  the  marrlaga  state.     An 
account  of  his  second  wife,  formerly  Miss  Sarah  Watson,  of  Gksoedale, 
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ittthe  Whitby  Circuit,  i^pearedin  this  Magazine  for  February,  1865 ; 
and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  here  to  characterize  her  further  than  to 
say,  that  she  became  to  her  husband  all  that  a  mother  to  his  children, 
and  the  wife  of  a  Methodist  preacher,  should  be.  In  instructing  the 
writer  to  prepare  the  above-mentioned  account  of  her,  her  husband 
repeatedly  declared  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  exaggerating  her 
piety ;  for  it  was  much  more  genuine  and  deep  than  appeared  to 
ordinary  observers. 

Beginnbg  his  ministerial  life,  as  Mr.  Ash  did,  with  little  advantage 
from  education,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  "  give  attention  to 
reading,"  and,  so  far  as  his  opportunities  would  permit,  to  the  general 
cultivation  of  his  mind.    This  he  did.    He  acquired  a  very  respectable 
theological  library,  and  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  its  contents. 
He  read  much ;  and,  considering  his  early  disadvantages,  became  well 
informed.     In  his  public  discourses  there  was  masculine  good  sense, 
clothed  in  fitting  words.    He  selected  the  essential  and  bolder  points  of 
his  subjects,  and  placed  them  in  an  orderly  and  convincing  manner 
before  his  hearers.    His  knowledge  of  Scripture,  its  histories,  its 
doctrines,  its  practical  truths,  was  ample  and  well  applied.     If  it  could 
not'  be  said  that  he  was  a  student  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term, 
yet  of  God's  most  holy  Word  he  was  a  most  diligent  and  persevering 
student.    Besides  casual  reading  in  private,  at  the  family  altar,  in 
public,  and  whilst  studying  particular  texts  as  the  foundation  of  his 
sermons,  he  read  the  Bible  consecutively  from  beginning  to  end  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty    times.    The  utility  of  this 
persevering  perusal  of  ''the  lively  oracles*'  was  apparent  in  the 
copiousness  and    felicity  of   his  quotations,  and  in    the  tone  of 
spirituality  which  it  gave  to  his  ministrations.    To  his  daily  life  it 
gave  unity  and  grace ;  to  his  inner  experience  joy  and  peace ;  to  his 
domestic  and  social  relations  a  beneficent  influence;   and  to  his 
public  services  a  power  "  mightily  convincing," — ^full  of  comfort  to 
the  feeble-minded,  and  such  as  tended  to  ''build  up"  the  church 
in  "  its  most  holy  faith."     Ofben  in  his  journal,  when  stating  the 
conclusion  of  another  perusal  of  the  sacred  Volume,  does  he  borrow 
the  language  of  the  Psalmist : — "  0  how  love  I  Thy  law !  it  is  my  medi- 
tation all  the  day Thy  statutes  have  been  my  eosgin  the  house 

of  my  pilgrimage Thy  testimonies  have  I  taken  as  an  heritfge 

for  ever:  for  they  are  the  rejoicing  of  my  heart." 

Next  to  his  devotedness  to  Christ  and  the  Bible,  was  his  r^srd 
for  John  Wesley  and  Wesleyan  Methodism.  The  one  he  looked 
upon  as  the  impersonation  of  all  that  was  wise  and  good,  and  the 
other  as  the  most  perfect  existing  embodiment  of  scriptural  teaching 
as  to  church  organization.  During  the  several  perturbations  of  the 
Body  occurring  in  the  period  of  his  ministry,  he  was  a  conscientious 
supporter  of  the  ConferencOi  maintaining  discipline  with  a  steady,  but 
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not  an  mm,  hand.  In  each  of  the  Circuits  which  he  soperintendedy 
hk  primuy  coTuidention  was  its  spiritual  prosiperitj.  Their  financial 
condition  he  held  to  he  suhordinate.  His  language  was,  "  6ret  the 
work  of  God  into  a  kealthy  and  progressive  state,  and  I  have  no  fear 
about  the  finances."  It  is  not  mere  eulogy  to  say,  that  the  conversion  of 
sinners  caused  him  far  mere  gratification  than  the  increase  cf  pecuniary 
resources  ;  and  whatever  amount  of  the  latter  might  have  been  realized, 
be  would  have  been  unhappy  if  the  voice  of  earnest  inquiry  and 
peuitenoe  had  not  often  been  heard  as  the  result  of  his  ministrations. 
Mr.  Aah  was  a  diligent  pastor.  To  him  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
know  and  be  known  by  his  flock.  He  sought  out  the  deserving  and 
[Hons  amongst  his  congregations,  and  sympathised  with  them  both  in 
tiieir  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs ;  his  private  resources  enabling  him 
often  to  be  of  service  where  such  as  were  otherwise  circumstanced  would 
have  failed.  He  was  open  and  confiding,  his  sentiments  on  passing 
ooeurrences  being  pronounced  with  honesty  and  promptness.  In  an 
atmoapbere  of  secretiveness  and  mental  reservation  he  could  not  have 
lived.  He  was  at  times  too  free  in  taking  others  into  bis  confidence, 
and  instances  occurred  in  which  he  was  subjected  to  annoyance  in  con- 
sequenoe.  He  had  no  small  fund  of  humour ;  and  not  unfrequently 
indulged  in  expressions  and  portrayals  of  men  and  things  which  made 
large  demands  upon  the  forbearance  of  his  hearers.  The  follies  of 
fashion,  and  the  inconsistencies  of  professors  of  religion,  were  attacked 
alternately  with  stem  rebuke  and  quaint  satire. 

In  the  domestic  circle  he  was  simple  and  genial,  a  pleasant  com- 
panion and  an  obliging  friend.  He  cherished  the  warmest  interest 
in  the  happiness  of  his  own  household  ;  and  when  called  to  sustain 
the  loss  of  three  amiable  and  intelligent  daughters  in  succession,  after 
they  had  attained  to  woman's  estate,  and  given  promise  of  a  life  of 
usefulness  in  the  church,  he  found  how  bard  a  thing  it  is,  without 
special  grace,  to  merge  the  affection  of  the  parent  in  the  submission 
(^  the  Christian.  In  the  habits  of  daily  life  he  was  a  lover  of  order ; 
and  to  him  cleanliness  and  decorum  were  necessities.  He  was  an 
early  riser,  and  temperate  in  all  things ;  fond  of  exercise,  and  never 
idle.  In  his  religious  mould  he  was  devout,  humble,  prayerful,  and 
believing.  The  writer  knew  him  only  in  the  evening  of  life,  when  he 
was  free  from  the  anxieties  of  Circuit  work,  and  patiently  "  waiting  " 
till  his  ^'  change  "  should  come.  But  the  character  of  his  piety  then 
was  such  as  only  long  habit  could  have  produced.  His  sensitiveness 
to  the  claims  of  truth,  his  permanent  desire  for  perfect  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God,  his  anticipations  of  his  release  from  the 
burden  of  the  flesh,  and  his  growing  fitness  for  heaven, — the  joy  that 
kindled  in  his  eye  when  he  spoke  of  the  inheritance  above, — together 
with  a  frank  admission  of  bis  own  deep  uuworthiness,  and  a  persever- 
ing endeavour  to  the  last  to  '^  ^pend  and  be  spent"  in  his  Master's 
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service,  bore  anmistakable  evidence  that  the  cimeDt  of  his  past  yean 
had  been  in  the  same  direction.  Fruits  of  faith  so  ripened  must  haY§ 
had  their  spring-time  and  their  smnmer.  On  them  showers  of  reviv- 
ing grace,  and  light  and  heat  from  the  Snn  of  Bighteonsness,  musty 
in  due  succession,  have  been  poured  through  many  a  varied  day.  The 
world  had  lost  its  charms  to  the  veteran  Christian.  Piide  and  pas- 
sion had  been  replaced  by  humble  love.  All  traces  of  waywardness 
and  self-seeking  had  dissppeared,  and  placid  submission  to  the  Divine 
wUl  was  implanted  in  their  stead.  Hope  had  grown  into  lively 
expectancy,  and,  with  St.  Paul,  he  had  a  prevalent  "  desire  to  depart, 
and  to  be  with  Christ." 

At  length,  the  **  appointed  time  "  drew  to  its  close.  A  severe  cold, 
caught,  it  is  believed,  by  sailing  in  an  open  boat  on  the  river  Esk, 
induced  considerable  prostration  of  strength,  and  confined  him  to  the 
house  for  five  or  six  weeks.  The  last  blow  of  the  destroyer,  however, 
came  suddenly,  A  change  for  the  better  had  for  a  few  days  been 
apparent,  and  hope  was  entertained  that  convalescence  was  taking 
place.  He  retired  one  evening  to  rest  without  the  indication  of  any 
unfavourable  symptom ;  but,  on  his  daughter  entering  his  room  some 
time  afterwards,  he  was  discovered  partially  out  of  bed,  and  quiiie 
unconscious.  Medical  aid  was  ineffectual  to  relieve  oppreased  nature, 
and  in  this  state  life  lingered  till  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
October  8th,  1863 ;  when  this  venerable  and  happy  saint  '*  quitted 
the  vale  of  suffering  for  the  mount  of  bliss,"  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-third  of  his  ministry. 


THE  GOOD  SAMAEITAN. 
(lukb  X.  26-87.) 

The  "  lawyer's "  first  question  is  one  that  the  conscience  of 
humanity  is  for  ever  propounding,  and  the  whole  Bible  was  given 
to  solve:  "Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?" 
The  spirit  in  which  it  was  now  put  was,  however,  far  from  laudable.' 
Whatever  of  earnestness  characterized  the  desire  for  a  solution  was 
largely  tainted  by  intellectual  pride,  if  not  whetted  by  secret  hostil- 
ity to  the  Teacher  sent  from  God.  How  many  of  the  '' earnest 
thinkers  "  of  the  present  day  might,  if  they  had  eyes  to  see,  discern 
their  likeness  here  I  Only  this  "  lawyer  "  has  not  learned,  like  the 
theological  aeronauts  of  modem  times,  to  trust  himself  to  the  breezes 
and  currents  of  speculative  philosophy :  with  all  his  presumption  he 
prefers  the  terra  firma  of  the  law,  and  submits  to  the  leading-strings 
of  duty.  Hence,  when  the  Master  refers  him  to  His  own  Divinely- 
sanctioned  code  with  the  query,  **  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  how 
readest  thou  ?  "  he  is  ready  with  a  smnmary  of  it^  posn^ly  repeating 
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some  fonner  uiteranoe  of  Jesus :  ''  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
Qod  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
But  there  is  no  reverence  in  his  reply,  no  conception  in  his  mind 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words  his  lips  have  uttered.  True,  Mount 
Sinai  quaked  when  the  Voice  proclaimed  these  and  the  like 
words.  But  the  terror  of  that  day  has  passed  away ;  Bcribes  may 
now  count,  and  sort,  and  weigh  in  the  balance,  these  Divine  decrees ; 
they  know  their  exact  number,  six  hundred  and  thirteen,  and  for 
convenience  have  tied  them  up  into  these  two  bundles,  and  labelled 
them,  "  Duty  to  God,"  and,  "  Duty  to  my  neighbour."  Little  does 
the  ^'lawyer"  dream  of  the  unfathomable  depths  contained  in  the 
rejoinder,  '*  Thoit  Juut  answered  right:  this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live,'* 
Otherwise,  he  would  not  have  handled  his  bundle  of  duties  as  a 
quiver  from  whence  to  draw  another  arrow  against  the  Upright : — 
"  Have  I  not,  then,  always  done  this  ?  Who  is  this  that  not  only 
forgiveth  sins,  but,  when  it  pleases  Him,  imputeth  iniquity  also  p 
Since,  however,  obedience  to  the  first  great  command  is  not  subject 
to  the  scrutiny  of  eyes  of  flesh,  it  must  be  of  some  breach  of  the 
second  that  I  stand  virtually  accused.  Nevertheless,  there  rests  a 
hdpfal  obscurity  on  this  table  also.  The  Object  of  the  supreme 
affection  is  invisible ;  hence  deficiencies  on  thb  score  cannot  be  de- 
tected :  the  objects  of  the  secondary  affection  are  not  de6ned ;  there- 
fore obedience  here  is  equally  beyond  the  scope  of  investigation. 
This,  then,  shall  be  my  reply  to  this  Questioner :  '  And  who  is  my 
ndslhowr?''' 

Sefore  we  proceed  to  the  parable  which  made  foolish  the  wisdom 
of  this  world,  let  us  clear  a  difficulty  that  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Saviour's  home-thrust,  *'  This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live." 
Granted  that  the  individual  before  Him  could  not ''  abide  "  even  this 
"  day  of  His  coming,"  do  not  these  words  enunciate  distinctly  for 
mankind  at  large  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  works  ?  Have  we 
not  here,  and  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a  startling  contrast  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Epistles  P  Nay,  is  there  not  an  irreconcileable 
contradiction  between  the  Christ  of  the  synoptical  histories  and  the 
Christ  of  the  later  Gospel,  who  amazes  Nioodemus  with  the  dictum^ 
"  Te  must  be  bom  again  p  "  The  answer  is,  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  law ;  only  the  method  of  satisfybg  its  demands  is 
altered.  Herein  alone  does  the  covenant  of  grace  differ  from  the 
covenant  of  works.  The  original  law  of  love  has  never  been  repealed. 
It  was  republished  on  Mount  Sinai  for  all  ages  and  nations ;  repub- 
lished, however,  in  connexion  with  a  ceremonial  law  which  typified 
both  redemption  from  its  curse  and  a  spotless  obedience  in  newness  of 
life.  To  Nicodemus,  convinced  of  Christ's  claims,  there  were  imme- 
diately unfolded  some  workings  of  '*the   powers  of  the  world  to 
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come."  To  thu  ''  lawyer,"  seeking  Bldll  to  jastify  hiuuelf  by  work«, 
the  impoBsibility  of  obedience  apart  from  supernatural  aid  was  first  to 
be  declared.  Christ  could  not  proclaim  Himself  as  the  Life  to  one  who, 
as  yet,  saw  no  necessity  for  such  a  gift.  The  law,  once  demonstrated 
to  be  spiritual,  was  manifestly  to  be  obeyed  only  by  a  spiritual  man. 
The  yeU  which  hindered  this  man's  reading  of  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets hindered  also  his  vision  of  Him  of  whom  they  wrote.  Christ 
did  not  remove  the  stumbling-block :  He  desired  only  to  convert  it 
into  a  stepping-stone  to  Himself  And  this  tempting  quesidoner  He 
now  in  turn  tempted  and  proved,  that  He  might  show  him  all  that 
was  in  his  heart.  The  parable  shifts  the  difficulty  of  obedience  from 
the  want  of  definiteness  in  the  law  to  the  want  of  qualifications  in 
the  party  bound  to  its  observance :  the  difficulty  lies  not  in  defining 
the  objects  of  love,  but  in  acquiring  its  principle.  Where  that  prin- 
ciple is,  there  is  no  question  of  the  external  limits  within  which  it 
may  be  required  to  operate ;  the  principle  itself  is  expansive,  progressive, 
diffusive, — spurning  all  limits,  continually  surpassing  itself  in  the  rauge 
of  its  en^'gies.  Where  that  ]principle  is  not,  measured  formalities  are 
not  merely  insufficient  obedience  to  the  letter,  they  are  flat  contra- 
ventions of  the  spirit  of  the  "  commandment,"  which  ''  is  boly,  and 
just,  and  good." 

The  Saviour  could  hardly  design,  however,  to  shut  up  the  *^  lawyer," 
and  all  that  should  hereafter  hear  His  words,  in  utter  despair.  He 
shows  us,  in  the  good  Samaritan,  an  example  of  the  love  that  is 
^'  the  fulfilling  of  the  law ; "  but  gives  us  no  formal  directions  as  to 
its  attainment.  Yet,  in  the  fact  that  the  individual  selected  to  repre- 
sent this  principle  is  one  in  whose  veins  flowed  both  Jewish  and 
Gentile  blood,  have  we  not  an  intimation  that  the  secret  of  its 
attainment  was  soon  to  be  made  known  ;  and  that  not  as  before  to 
one  chosen  nation,  but  to  all  mankind  P  And,  if  the  mind  of  the 
"  lawyer  "  were  not  wholly  impervious  to  honest  conviction,  might  not 
the  inference  be  naturally  drawn,  "  Since  this  Samaritan  has  attained 
obedience,  why  may  not  I  also  P  "  If  he  were  only  willing,  as  from 
his  confession  at  the  close  we  may  hope  he  was,  to  learn  a  lesson  from 
such  a  quarter  as  this,  then  he  would  be  prepared  to  receive  still 
further  teaching  from  the  same  Source :  he  would  be  ready  to  dis- 
cern a  meaning  behind  the  literal  meaning.  Willing  to  see  a  heart 
of  love  in  a  Samaritan,  he  would  be  able  to  see  the  heart  of  love  in 
this  Samaritan.  He  would  discover  here  One  who  was  able  to  do  for 
him,  and  that  in  a  higher  sphere,  what  the  Samaritan  did  for  the 
Jew ;  who  could  heal  his  wounded  conscience,  restore  him  to  perfect 
soundness,  and  enable  him  to  journey  in  His  blessed  companionship 
toward  "  the  rest  that  remaineth," — ^now  reconciled  and  renewed,  and 
possessing  the  same  heart  of  loye  as  the  Good  Samaritan  Himself. 

The  Church's  instinctSi  like  those  of  leaac,  wero  not  slow  to 
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detect  here,  despite  the  garb  of  Esau,  the  living  yoioe  that  could 
isime  only  from  Jacob's  heart.  The  distinction  between  the  literal 
and  the  spiritual  was  never  more  dear.  In  the  literal  are  revealed 
the  heights  and  depths  of  ^  the  law  "  that  *'  was  given  by  Moses ;" 
in  the  spiritual  the  "  grace  and  truth  *'  tbat  "  came  by  Jesus  Christ." 

Let  us  endeavour  to  combine  these  leBsons,  while  we  meditate  upon 
this  sacred  narrative.  And,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  our  medita* 
tions  gather  round  the  three  principal  characters  that  are  here  depicted, 

I.  The  man  thai  ^*fell  among  thieves**  represents  our  fallen 
humanity,  whose  miseries  every  Christian  originally  shared,  and  every 
Christian  is  bound,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  relieve. 

It  was  a  rugged  path,  winding  through  wild  and  inhospitable 
scenes,  that  led  "  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho."  The  curse  that  rested 
on  the  man  who  should  rebuild  Jericho  seemed  to  extend  to  the  very 
neighbourhood.  Or  was  it  the  earlier  curse  upon  the  cities  of  the 
plain  that  spread  its  blight  so  far  as  this,  invading  even  the  fair  land- 
scape that  lay  stretched  beneath  the  heights  of  the  sacred  temple 
itself?  Here  probably,  and  most  fitly,  was  the  theatre  of  our 
Lord's  long  wrestle  with  the  powers  of  darkness;  here  also  He 
shows  us  a  second  time  how  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  Boad  there 
was  none.  Not  in  Judsea  had  the  Boman  arms  met  with  such  stem 
reustanoe  as  to  necessitate  a  network  of  communication  lik6  that  of 
which  we  still  see  so  many  traces  in  Britain.  It  was  but  a  foot- 
track,  now  wearing  the  scanty  turf  upon  the  hill-side  down  to  the 
primitive  rock ;  then  pursuing  into  some  deep  gorge  the  course  of  a 
mountun-torrent ;  now  skirting  a  copse  of  wild  olive,  whose  every 
bosh  might  hide  a  bandit ;  erelong  emerging  into  the  open  common, 
where  one  could  breathe  freely  again.  Yet  occasionally  some  travel- 
lers might  be  met  with  in  these  solitary  scenes.  A  priest  or  a 
Levite  would  now  and  then  pass  on  his  way  to  or  from  Jericho,  which 
now  in  all  probability  replaced ''  Bezer  in  the  wilderness,''  once  the  city 
of  refuge  for  the  tribe  of  Beuben.  Compelled  by  the  exigencies  of 
what  commerce  the  simple  habits  of  the  Levitical  city  might  require, 
an  individual  ^  trafficker  "  would  sometimes  purgue  this  lonely  path 
with  his  precious  wares.  So,  probably,  it  was  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Not  without  reason,  we  may  imagine,  did  a  presentiment  of 
coming  danger  that  morning  cloud  the  good  man's  brow,  as  he  waved 
bis  adieu  to  the  inmates  of  his  city  home,  and  set  his  face  toward  the 
wilderness.  For  had  not  Herod  but  a  short  time  before  dismissed  all 
the  workmen  engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  to  the  num- 
ber of  forty  thousand  ?  And  even  if  Herod's  own  minions  were  not 
privileged  to  reproduce  their  master's  tyranny  toward  every  man 
they  met,  was  it  not  likely  that  some  of  these  disbanded  men  might, 
for  very  want  of  bread,  betake  them  to  the  lawless  life  of  brigands  ? 
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The  omen  was  only  too  punctiually  fulfilled.  The  encoanfcer  that 
ensued  was  not  such  as  needs  description  in  order  to  be  fully  realised 
by  modem  readers.  The  sudden  alarm,  the  rush  of  armed  men  from 
the  covert,  the  manful  self-defence  in  the  presence  of  superior  skill  and 
overpowering  numbers, — only  after  all  adding  the  injury  of  wounds  to 
the  misfortune  of  robbery, — the  loud  clamour  of  the  robbers  over  their 
spoil,  gradually  dying  away  into  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  groans 
of  the  prostrate  victim, — these  are  incidents  of  travel  which  will 
spontaneously  rise  before  the  eye  of  the  mind.  Innocence,  integrity, 
defencelessness,  peaceful  purposes,  a  benevolent  disposition,  all  these 
would  have  been  pleaded  in  vain  with  these  hardened  freebooters ; 
who,  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  leave  their  fellow-countryman  and 
fellow-creature,  all  unshelt  red  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  to 
waHow  in  his  blood,  and,  unless  help  be  speedily  rendered,  to  bleed  to 
death. 

Alas  !  we  have  here  only  a  faint  emblem  of  the  calamity  that  has 
befallen  humanity  at  large.  What  age  is  there,  since  the  genuine 
"  golden  age  "  of  man's  primeval  purity,  that  does  not  hand  down  its 
legends  of  the  Fall  P  Search  among  the  denser  populations  of  the 
habitable  globe :  is  not  the  heart  of  the  grandest  community  only  the 
organ  of  our  nature's  most  convulsive  throe  ?  Scan  the  most  widely- 
scattered  fragments  of  the  race :  are  their  retreats  so  many  "  islands 
of  blessedness,"  where  sickness  and  sorrow  are  unknown  P  Ask 
individual  men.  Is  happiness  the  heir-loom  of  the  noble  p  or,  while 
misery  may  be  the  natural  penalty  of  greatness,  does  it  never  visit  the 
cottage  of  the  poor  P  What  business  is  there  that  will  banish  tedium, 
or  what  rural  quiet  that  will  breed  content  P  Why  is  all  nature 
seemingly  in  league  against  us, — the  sweets  of  spring  borne  on  per- 
nicious eastern  winds,  the  glory  of  summer  contrasting  with  the 
weakness  that  faints  beneath  its  glare,  the  crops  of  autumn  falling  to 
another  sojthe  besides  the  husbandman's,  and  the  rigours  of  winter 
rebuking  by  their  sternness  the  revelry  that  would  fain  drown  the 
approaching  footsteps  of  death  P  All  these  are  only  the  outward 
accompaniments;  they  reveal  humanity  naked,  plundered,  helpless, 
and  forsaken:  the  real  mischief  lies  deeper  still, — there  are  the 
wounds  and  the  bruises  and  the  putrefying  sores,  and  the  fearful 
doom  impending,  that  complete  the  full  tale  of  miseries  inflicted 
under  the  reign  of  sin  and  death. 

This  moral  wretchedness  may  be  veiled  by  the  restraints  of  society ; 
but  where  these  are  thrown  off,  what  a  spectacle  do  we  behead! 
What  revelations  are  not  ever  and  anon  made  concerning  the  turpi- 
tude and  misery  of  what  we  with  a  shudder  term  "the  dangerous 
classes !  '*  What  abominations  hide  in  the  flaunting  gin-palace,  the 
seduotivo  theatre,  the  low  dancing-saloon,  the  debasing  ring  and  raoe- 
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cooKe,  the  modern  gambling-hell !  What  a  picture  of  human  nature 
IB  presented  by  the  statistics  of  crime  in  the  most  enlightened  and 
most  thoronghlj  Christianized  country  in  the  world !  What  a  comment 
on  modem  civilization  is  the  fact  that  there  are  streets  and  quarters 
in  Use  metropolis  which  no  policeman  durst  invade  alone !  What 
a  satire  on  mere  educational  appliances  is  the  existence  of  a  slang- 
dietionary,  containing  the  elements  of  a  whole  language  invented,  as 
thdr  appropriate  medium  of  intercourse,  by  proficients  in  the  school 
of  vice! 

'  Would  that  it  were  possible  to  speak  altogether  hopefully  of  classes 
that  have  not  been  abandoned  to  the  devices  and  desires  of  their  own 
hearts.  Bat,  not  to  mention  isolated  instances  of  cultivated  intellect 
forswearing  allegiance  to  revealed  truth ;  of  high-souled  poets  uttering 
wails  of  despair  in  their  vain  pursuit  of  some  genuine  heart*s-ease ;  of 
practised  pens  pouring  forth  spiritual  poison  diluted  with  intellectual 
nectar ;  of  the  representatives  of  the  highest  names  in  commerce 
taking  their  places  in  the  felon's  dock ; — what  shall  we  say  of  the 
combined  greed  of  gain  and  spendthrift  extravagance  which  threaten 
to  undermine  the  morality  of  our  middle  classes  ;  of  the  disposition  to 
worship  success,  and  to  condone  offences  which  half-a-century  ago 
would  have  been  expiated  on  the  gallows ;  of  the  thirst  for  artificial 
excitements  which  infatuates  the  social,  political,  and  even  to  some 
extent  tbe  religious  world ;  of  the  indifference  of  the  multitude,  both 
to  the  attempts  of  some  to  encroach  upon  those  sacred  rights  which 
have  been  secured  by  the  constancy  of  a  thousand  martyrs  for  the  truth, 
and  to  the  endeavours  of  others  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  truth 
itself?    Is  not  '*  the  whole  head  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint  P" 

Bo  we  belong  to  the  "  ref&pectable  "  classes  P  Let  us  not  plume 
ourselves  too  complacently  on  our  freedom  from  the  general  contagion. 
Has  *'  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  "  so  '*  appeared  "  unto 
lis  "  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world  P*'  or  have  the  tears  shed 
o?er  the  waste  places  of  our  neighbour's  vineyard,  dimmed  our  eyes 
to  the  wildernesses  of  our  own  P  As  there  are  some  gleams  of  brightness 
that  illumine  the  lowest  depths,  so  are  there  no  spots  that  mar  the 
lustre  of  those  who  should  be  the  "  lights  of  the  world  P  "  Who  can  say, 
**  I  am  clean  without  transgression,  I  am  innocent  P"  Possibly  we  dis- 
claim all  such  pretensions,  but  without  wishing  to  rank  ourselves  among 
the  "  chief  of  sinners."  Weare  not  sinners  in  any  extraordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  but  neither  are  we  "  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints.''  We 
desire  neither  the  responsibilities  of  religion  nor  the  more  fearful  respon- 
sibilities of  the  neglect  of  it.  We  could  dispense  with  the  fulness  of 
the  blessing,  if  we  might  escape  the  infliction  of  the  curse !  What 
comforts  us  is  the  reflection  that,  though  there  may  be  many  defects 
in  our  obedience,  }  et  if  we  can  only  be  sure  that  our  great  High  Priest 
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will  spread  His  mantle  over  us,  it  will  ^'  hide  a  multitude  of  sins ;  *'  and 
that,  though  there  be  deadly  diseases  lurking  in  our  vitals,  if  we  can 
oaly  at  tha  last  gain  the  ear  of  the  Good  Physician,  there  is  virtue 
enough  in  Him  to  make  us  whole.  But  is  not  this  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  symptom  of  all  ?  What  character  could  we  fetch  up 
irom  the  reekbg  dens  of  vice  that  might  not  frame  some  better  excuse 
for  itself  than  this? 

If,  however,  we  have  "  clean  escaped  "  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  in 
what  spirit  do  we  regard  those  who  yet  remain  entangled  therein  ? 
This  is  a  question  that  we  may  well  consider  prayerfully,  practically, 
and  perhi^  penitently  too ;  for  it  is  one  that  concerns  our  own  salva- 
tion as  well  as  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

II.  The  priest  and  the  Levite  represent  the  impotence  of  all  merely 
human  help,  and  the  danger  in  which  Christians  consequently  stand 
of  sinking  into  indifference  or  despair. 

By  and  by  the  wretched  man  hears  footsteps  approaching.  The 
sound  reanimates  him.  They  come  nearer ;  they  stop.  He  summons  up 
what  little  strength  remains,  and,  by  a  great  effort,  raises  his  head  and 
looks  toward  the  quarter  from  which  the  sound  comes.  He  is  about  to 
lift  his  voice  and  beseech  assistance ;  but  he  sees  that  the  passer-by  has 
already  turned  his  back.  The  priest  gathers  up  his  robes  and  resumes 
his  march  more  briskly  than  before,  lest  he  should  be  pursued  by  the 
entreaties  of  this  outcast.  Overcome  by  the  exertion  and  by  the 
mingled  hope  and  disappointment  that  agitate  his  breast,  the  poor 
victim  relapses  into  insensibility.  Another  step  approaches:  this 
time  it  awakens  no  response.  Life  is  ebbing  fast  away.  Even  if  the 
Levite  called,  there  would  be  no  answer  now.  But  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  recover  the  form  before  him  from  his  deadly  swoon ;  he  sees 
the  misery,  and  deliberately  leaves  it. 

We  may  imagine  that  a  thousand  arguments  would  be  present  to 
the  minds  of  these  men,  wherewith  to  "justify  themselves."  The 
priest  shrank,  perhaps  instinctively,  from  the  gory  scene ;  he  was 
altogether  too  sensitive  to  encounter  the  coarse,  rough  work  that  was 
needed  here.  Even  when  offering  sacrifices  upon  the  altar,  had  not 
his  blood  often  run  cold  within  him,  as  he  beheld  the  djing  struggles 
of  the  victim  P^how  much  more'  when  the  hapless  victim  was  a 
fellow-being !  The  Levite  had  more  hardness  in  his  nature ;  be  could 
watch  with  cold,  calculating  eye  the  ashen  pallor  overspread  the  face ; 
he  could  count  the  lengthening  pulses ;  he  could  note  the  difference 
between  the  sharp,  short  agony  of  the  sacrificial  ox  or  ram,  and  the 
long*drawn  strife  of  nature  in  this  dying  man.  Or,  the  priest 
thought  of  the  danger  of  delay :  he  might  be  overtaken  by  a  like 
calamity ;  certainly,  the  chances  were  that  the  bandits  lay  in  ambush 
near  this  very  spot.    The  Levite  looked  upon  the  matter  as  some- 
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thing  that  was  to  be  expected ;  it  was  well  known  that  the  place  was 
infested  by  these  brigands.  If  he  were  to  relieve  this  case,  it  would 
establLih  a  precedent  that  might  be  very  difficult  to  follow  up ;  and 
shortly  he  migbt  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  help  thcfe  who 
ought,  while  tbey  were  able,  to  help  themselves.  And,  if  his  supe- 
rior, the  priest,  thought  it  right  to  leave  him,  it  would  be  mere 
hjpocrisy  to  pretend  to  be  more  humane  than  he.  If,  for  greater 
safety,  these  personages  joined  company  during  the  remainder  of  their 
jooroey,  botb  would  agree,  probably,  in  some  such  conclusions  as 
these : — that,  while  they  were  protected  to  a  certain  extent  by  their 
religious  character,  in  this  man  it  was  the  height  of  imprudence  to 
venture  hither  without  an  escort ;  that,  if  all  the  circumstances  were 
known,  it  would,  no  doubt,  appear  that  he  was  suffering  the  just 
judgment  of  God  for  some  grievous  sin,  as  for  instance  the  neglect 
to  offer  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem;  that  any  little  kindnefs  they 
might  have  shown  the  man  would  never  have  been  known  ;  and,  if 
known,  would  not  have  contributed  one  jot  toward  the  great  objects 
of  their  life.  For  the  rest,  even  though  it  should  turn  out  that 
this  was  a  Jericho  man,  they  could  conscientiously  say  they  had 
prayed  for  his  soul ;  and  might  divert  the  tide  of  popular  indignation 
from  themselves  by  pointing  to  this  very  disaster  as  one  of  the  sad 
consequences  of  Roman  misrule.  But  see,  here  is  Jericho  reached  at 
last  \  There  is  the  familiar  glebe-land ;  there  is  the  vine  festooning  the 
walls, and  the  fig-tree  spreading  its  grateful  shade;  there  are  the 
groups  of  children  gathered  with  the  elders  at  the  city  gate,  and 
awaiting  the  tired  travellers'  return  ;  Eome  of  them  belonging,  per- 
haps, to  him  who  has  '*  fallen  among  thieves."  Let  not  the  voice  of 
thanksgiving  be  wanting.  "  Blessed  be  He  who  hath  prospered  my 
way,  and  guarded  my  home ;  granted  all  my  petitions,  and  accepted 
my  burnt-sacrifice;  filkd  my  barns  with  plenty,  and  caused  my 
presses  to  burst  out  with  new  wine.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  for  I  am 
rich !  Ab  for  that  poor  victun,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  has 
taken  care  of  him ! "    Yes,  another  has  taken  care  of  him. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  our  Lord  here  hints  at  the 
powerlessness  of  the  existing  economy  to  bless  a  perishing  world, 
and  at  the  chief  cause  of  that  powerlessness.  The  blow  aimed  at  the 
**  lawyer's  "  conscience  in  this  pithy  description  struck  at  the  very  root 
of  all  the  weakness  of  Judaism,  a  weakness  not  to  be  regarded  as 
necessarily  inherent,  but  as  superinduced  by  the  enervating  influence 
of  ages  of  inaction  and  exclusivenesp.  While  the  priest  and  the  Levite 
of  this  parable,  and  the  "lawyer  "  of  this  history,  were  fit  represent- 
atives of  their  own  generation,  that  generation  itself  was  a  fit 
representative  of  everj  one  that  preceded  it,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, since  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt.    But  it  might  have  been  far 
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othen^ise.    The  records  of  the  Kings  and  Chroniclee,  and  of  the 
greater  and  lesser  prophets,  might  have  been  far  brighter  than  they 
were.     One  fact  is  obvious  on  every  page  of  Jewish  history,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  nation's  faithfulness  to  God  was  its  influence  for 
good  upon  surrounding  kingdoms,  including  the  greatest  empires  of 
antiquity.     The  contempt  of  everything  Jewish  which  we  find  in 
some  later  Boman  writers  only  contrasts  with  the  awe  that  fell  upon 
more  ancient  nations,  as  the  utter  degeneracy  of  the  Jews  themselves 
contrasts  with  some  exceptional  periods  of  faithfulness  to  God  in 
earlier  times.    As  with  the  Amorites,  eo  with  the  chosen  people  that 
dwelt  in  their  stead,  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  till  the  cup  of 
their  iniquities  was  full.     Then,  because  Israel  would  not  help  man- 
kind, mankind  could  afford  Israel  no  helper  in  the  day  of  his  calamity. 
To  this    last  generation  was    offered   extraordinary  mercy.      The 
Deliverer  of  our  race  would  have  become  the  Deliverer  of  this  nation, 
if  not  immediately  from  the  Boman  tyranny,  yet  from  the  heavier 
curse  of  God.    But  they  would  not.    Therefore  ''this  generation  did 
not  pass'*  before  another  expiation  was  offered  to  offended  Jus- 
tice besides  that  presented  on  the  cross.    The  faithfulness  of  this  one 
age  would  have  averted  the  consequences  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  sU 
that  went  before  it.    But  this  advantage  was  rejected  in  the  national 
rejection  of  the  Messiah  :  therefore,  since  the  sins  of  the  fathers  were 
not  counteracted  in  their  influence  by  the  obedience  of  the  children, 
these  also  were  visited,  in  addition  to  thtir  own  great  sin,  on  their 
devoted  heads.     Judaism  was  Divine  in  its  origin ;  but  it  was  loaded 
with   human  traditions  till  everything  Divine  deserted  it,  and  it 
became  a  desolation.    The  Jews  had  in  every  age  been  asking  the 
"  lawyer's  "  question,  and  answering  it  in  his  spirit.    They  sought 
the  answer  from  the    selfishness  of  their  own  breasts,  instead  of 
learning  the  mind  of  th')  Spirit  revealed  in  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
They  had  the  power  to  bless  humanity,  but  not  the  will ;  then  they 
lost  the  power  and  the  will  too.     The  Divinely-appointed  institute  of 
salvation  became  ''  the  Jews'  religion."     The  ''  house  of  prayer  for 
all  nations  "  having  become  a  den  of  thieves,  the  "  house  of  mercy  '* 
was  left  unto  them  desolate. 

This  is  the  great  danger  of  the  Church  in  modem  times,  and  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  the  danger  of  the  age.  Not  all 
the  forces  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  agaia^t  the  Church  from 
without  will  weaken  her  so  much  as  apathy  within.  May  not  these, 
indeed,  be  the  means  employed  by  Providence  to  quicken  that  apathy 
into  lifep  What  we  have  to  fear,  is  not  that  the  Church  will  not 
put  to  herself  the  "  lawyer's"  question,  but  that  she  will  answer  it  in 
the  "lawyer's"  spirit,  and  strive  to  discharge  the  supposed  obligation  ia 
the  "  lawyer's  "  way.  The  danger  is  lest  she  should  attempt  to  do  the 
Samaritan's  work  without  the  qualification  of  the  Samaritan's  love ; 
lest  the  political  economist's  notion  of  the  Church's  plape  and  nower 
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should  become  the  Church's  own.  A  more  complete  system  of  educa- 
tion murt  be  introdaced,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  masses.  New 
"  liquor-laws  "  must  be  enacted,  to  limit  the  facilities  of  self-destruction 
which  haye  been  so  long  and  so  largely  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Fresh  sanitary  regulations  must  be  devised,  and  better  house- 
accommodation  provided,  that  the  homes  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
poor  may  not  be  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name.  More  effective 
means  of  parochial  relief  must  be  secured,  in  order  that  the  burden  of 
ptuperism  may  not  go  on  doubling  every  ten  years.  A  zealous 
propaganda  of  social  science  is  to  be  established,  in  order  to  efface  the 
contrast  between  the  luxury  of  the  rich  and  the  misery  of  the  poor. 
For  all  these  schemes  the  church  is  a  useful  ally  :  and  ever  may  she 
continue  to  be  so  !  But  if  she  stop  here,  she  will  be  but  pouring  in 
the  oil  to  mollify  the  wounds  of  the  outcast,  without  the  wine  to 
cleanse  them.  She  will  be  but  spreading  her  robe  over  his  naked  form, 
that  he  may  die  decently.  She  will  be  but  setting  him  on  the  beast, 
without  the  prospect  of  an  inn  to  which  to  lead  him. 

And  would  it  be  a  breach  of  the  charity  that  "  hopeth  all  things,  *' 
to  attribute  the  great  wiUingnesa  of  many  to  go  so  far,  and  no  farther, 
to  the  exemption  from  personal  effort  which  they  may  thus  combine 
with  the  comfortable  consciousness  of  doing  good  P  It  is  possible  to 
do  much  more  than  this  without  having  once  exerted  our  personal 
influence  directly  upon  ^' those  who  are  without."  Honourable 
mention  on  every  subscription-list  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  we 
live  may  aller  all  fail  to  come  up,  like  the  prayers  and  the  alms  of 
Ananias,  ^  for  a  memorial  before  God."  Was  he  not  willing  to  "  go 
into  the  street  which  is  called  Straight,  and  enquire  in  the  house  of 
Judas  for  one  called  Saul,  of  Tarsus ; "  and  that  notwithstanding  that 
he  had  "  heard  by  many  of  this  man,  how  much  evil  he  had  done  to  the 
saints  at  Jerusalem  P  "  A  regular  attendance  on  every  committee  that 
meets  to  consider  the  wajfs  and  means  of  Christian  enterprise  will  not 
entitle  us  to  say,  with  him  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  TJz,  '*  Al&o  now, 
behold,  my  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  my  record  is  on  high.'*  Did  not 
Job  "  deliver  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had 
none  to  help  him  P  **  Could  he  not  say,  '*  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor ; 
and  the  cause  that  I  knew  not  I  searched  out  P"  "  These  ought  ye  to 
have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 

Are  we  not  in  danger  of  abandoning  the  functions  of  the  **  royal 
priesthood,**  as  the  priest  and  the  Levite  abandoned  theirs  P  They 
were  of  the  seed  of  Israel.  So  are  we.  And  was  it  only  for  Israel 
acooiding  to  the  flesh  that  these  words  were  penned  P — "  If  thou  forbear 
to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready  to 
be  slain ;  if  thou  sayest,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not ;  doth  not  He  that 
pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  P  and  He  that  keepeth  thy  soul,  doth 
not  He  know  it?*'    They  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi    We  are '<  graffed 
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in  "  in  their  stead.  And  does  not  the  kst  of  the  prophets  thus  com- 
ment on  the  Divinely-appointed  economy  of  the  first  ? — "  My  coyenant 
was  with  "  Ijevi  "  of  life  and  peace  :...he  walked  with  me  in  peace  and 
equity,  and  did  turn  many  away  from  iniquity."  One  of  these  two 
was  of  the  house  of  Aaron.  So  are  we  *'  a  spiritual  house/'  offering 
"  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ."  But 
who  bade  the  priesthood  learn  out  of  their  own  law  the  meaning  of 
that  saying,  **  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice  ?  " 

III.  The  good  Samaritan  represents  the  benevolence  of  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  the  part  He  assigns  to  His  Ohureh  in  the 
accomplishment  of  His  own  mission. 

Another  hour  and  it  will  be  too  late ;  scarcely  can  the  heart  be 
perceived  to  beat ;  each  breath  seems  as  if  it  must  be  the  last. 
Already  the  vulture  scents  his  prey  from  afar,  and  flaps  his  wings  ia 
readiness  to  swoop  down  upon  the  mangled  corse.  But  again  the 
stillness  is  broken ;  another  is  journeying  this  way.  He  draws  nigh 
and  beholds  this  sorrowful  sight,  but  not  with  the  half-averted  glance 
of  the  priest,  or  the  speculating  gaze  of  the  Levite.  Beneath  this 
foreign  garb  there  lives  a  *^  neiffkbouTy*  there  heaves  the  bosom  of  a 
friend.  And  who  is  this  stranger  P  He  is  one  of  an  alien  and  hated 
race :  so  much  the  more  alien  as  there  was  some  admixture  in  his 
veins  of  Israelitish  blood ;  so  much  the  more  hated  as  there  were  some 
common  features  in  his  and  '^  the  Jews'  religion."  If  the  priest  and 
the  Levite  may  pass  the  sufferer  by,  how  much  more  this  Samaritan! 
Well  may  we  imagine  the  soliloquy  that  would  have  ensued,  if  he  had 
been  animated  by  their  spirit.  *'  The  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  are 
natural  enemies ;  to  stretch  forth  a  helping  hand  to  a  perishing  Jew 
would  therefore  be  to  violate  the  traditions  of  my  race.  What 
recompense  should  I  have  for  my  labour,  but  the  discovery  that  I  had 
nursed  a  viper  who,  as  soon  as  he  revived,  would  bite  and  devour  his 
benefactor  P  His  own  countrymen  have  robbed  and  wounded  him ; 
his  own  countrymen  have  passed  him  by :  let  his  blood  be  upon  their 
head.  Nay,  would  that  all  the  pride  and  insolence  of  his  nation 
might  receive  a  like  deadly  blow;  and  that,  for  the  wrongs  long 
done  to  Samaria,  and  the  anathemas  poured  out  upon  her,  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  might  in  like  fashion  run  down  with  blood  1 
Who  can  but  see  here  the  type  of  the  cune,  predicted  by  Jehovah 
Himself  as  the  inevitable  fate  of  this  people,  that  they  should  become 
an  '  astonishment '  and  a  *  by-word '  and  a  '  proverb '  among  all 
nations  1    Let  then  the  just  judgments  of  Qod  take  th«r  course ! " 

But  Ood  had  given  this  Samaritan  another  spirit.  ^*  Poor  victim," 
hear  him  say,  "of  the  cruelty  of  human  kind !  Little  did  thy  enemies 
reck  what  desolation  they  were  threatening  to  thy  wife  and  little 
ones,  or  they  would  not  have  dealt  with  thee  thus.    Peihape^  too, 
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ttej  were  tbemfielTes  oppreBsed    by  hunger  and  want,  and,  not 
counting  on  thy  valiant  resistance,  did  thee  more  mischief  than  they 
dreamed  of.     But  that  thou  hadst  first  passed  this  way,  thy  case 
shoold  have  been  mine.    Falling  thyself  a  victim  to  their  fierce 
passioDs,  thou  hast  saved  me  firom  a  like  calamity :  now  will  I  also 
ssTe  thee  from  the  fate  they  deemed  so  sure.     True,  yonder  priest 
snd  Lerite  have  forsaken  thee ;  but  they  have  fled  for  their  lives,  or 
they  may  yet  return  with  help.     Meantime  will  I  *  heap  ooals  of  fire 
on  thy  head  '  and  theirs,  and  on  the  head  of  all  thy  kindred.     Do  I 
not  owe  to  thy  race  the  blessed  Book  in  which  I  *  meditate  day  and 
night/  which  has  taught  me  how  to  worship  in  Samaria  the  same 
Ood  whom  ye  worship  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  which  it  is  written, '  Have 
we  not  all  one  Father  ?     Hath  not  one  God  created  us  P '   Softly  now : 
first  let  me  pour  in  this  cleansing  wine :  there  is  enough  both  to  purge 
thy  wounds  and  cheer  thy  heart.     Now  let  me  gently  anoint  them 
with  sweet  oil,  and  bind  them  up.     Stay,  let  me  raise  thy  head :  this 
generoua  cordial  shall  bring  back  the  departing  spirit.    Ah!  that 
sigh  bespeaks  returmng  consciousness.    Nay,  do  not  grasp  thus  fear- 
fully that  broken  blade ;  it  is  a  stranger,  but  not  an  enemy,  that  bends 
over  thee.     Now  let  me  wrap  thee  in  the  folds  of  this  mantle,  ere  the 
dews  of  nigbt  descend,  and  place  thee  on  this  strong  beast.  Fear  not: 
many  a  burden  hath  he  patiently  borne  for  me,  but  none  so  precious 
is  he  carries  now.    Another  league,  and  thou  shalt  find  an  easier 
nsting.place :  che«  up,  for  thou  dialt  sleep  well  to*night.    Blessed 
be  He  who  hath  not  given  thee  into  the  hands  of  those  who  sought 
thy  life ;  but  hath  sent  me  this  day  with  a  message  of  peace  and  good- 
wiU  to  thee  and  all  thy  race! '' 

Has  not  humanity  at  large  had  such  a  Friend  as  this  P  Has  not 
One  passed  by  who  is  able  to  heal  all  its  sorrows  P  His  Name,  too, 
was  cast  out  as  evil.  It  was  said  of  Him,  '*  Thou  art  a  Samaritan, 
tnd  haet  a  devil."  And  though  He  indignantly  repelled  the  latter 
insinuation,  yet  the  former  He  deemed  unworthy  of  a  reply ;  not 
simply  because  His  illustrious  lineage  was  a  sufficient  refutation,  but 
because  He  did  not  harbour,  and  would  not  countenance,  the  current 
hatred  of  this  or  any  other  family  of  humankind.  Not  yet  had  He 
forgotten  His  early  visit  to  that  ill-favoured  tribe,  and  that  earnest 
eoUoquy  by  ihe  wellwride  which  provided  Him  with  **  meat  to  eat "  that 
His  diaoipks  "knew not  df; "  and  in  which  He  (^Mned  ''the  door  of 
£uth  "  to  this  half*Gentile  race.  He  was  willing  to  bear  the  reproach  in« 
eoned  by  stepping  aside  from  His  direct  misaion  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  lanel,  that  He  might  thus  foreshadow  how  He  should 
become  our  **  peaoe,"  ''breaking  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  "  that 
was  between  us, — ^between  Jew  and  Gen^e, — ^between  man  and  man, 
the  wide  world  over.    And  as  hereafter,  by  bearing  the  cross.  He  at 
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once  accepted  its  reproach  and  rolled  it  away,  conferring  instead  a 
glory  that  can  never  die ;  so  now  He  tacitly  takes  to  Himself  the 
title  of  the  Gk)od  Samaritan,  and  by  sharing  its  offence  ennobles  it 
for  ever,  and  establishes  it  as  the  symbol  to  all  generations  of  that 
"  love  "  which  is  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 

We  said  jnst  now  that  our  case  was  that  of  the  man  who  fell  among 
thieves.  Who  was  it  that  delivered  us  from  so  great  a  death  but  the 
Good  Samaritan  P  Did  He  not,  like  some  skilful  physician,  first 
cleanse,  and  then  mollify,  and  then  bind  up,  our  wounds  ?  Did  He 
not  for  this  purpose  pour  forth  most  freely  the  wine  of  His  precious 
blood,  and  the  oil  of  His  Spirit's  grace  ?  Did  He  not  clothe  us  with 
His  merits,  and  bring  us  to  His  church  P  Did  He  not  appoint 
spiritual  pastors  over  us,  and  bid  them  feed  us  after  His  own  heart  ? 
Did  He  not  provide  something  better  than  the  two  pence — ^the  two 
days'  wages — of  the  parable,  even  the  fine  gold  of  the  sanctuary,  a 
coinage  always  current,  and  that  in  sufficient  abundance  to  procure 
both  medicaments  and  food  P  Did  He  not  unfold  the  "  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises,"  that  we  might  ask  what  we  would  in 
His  name  P  And  did  He  not,  as  the  climax  of  His  mercy,  add  one 
promise  more, — that,  though  He  went  away.  He  would  "come  again, 
and  receive  us  unto  Himself  P  " 

If  any  still  linger  in  the  perilous  plight  shadowed  forth  by  this 
victim  of  the  cruelty  of  his  kind, — if  "  the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the 
whole  heart  faint ; "  if  ^'  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head 
there  is  no  soundness  in  it ;  but  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrefying 
sores,"  which  ''  have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up,  neither  molli- 
fied with  ointment ; " — the  Good  Samaritan  is  still  **  mighty  to  save." 
Unseen,  He  still  goes  forth  upon  His  journey ;  and  it  is  not  "  by 
chance  "  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passes  by.  He  who  is  "  the  Hope  of 
Israel,  the  Saviour  thereof  in  time  of  trouble,"  needs  not  now  to  be 
appealed  to  as  in  the  tender  plaint  of  Jeremiah :  *'  Why  shouldest  Thou 
be  as  a  stranger  in  the  land,  and  as  a  wayfaring  man  that  tumeth  aside 
to  tarry  for  a  night  ?  Why  shouldest  Thou  be  as  a  man  astonied,  as 
a  mighty  man  that  cannot  save  P''  Bather  may  we  confidently  echo 
his  concluding  strain : ''  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  we 
are  called  by  Thy  name ;  leave  us  not."  "  For  the  Son  of  man  is 
come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 

Meanwhile,  those  whom  He  has  restored  to  soundness  and  ^'rnade 
whole  of  whatsoever  disease  they  had,"  He  calls  to  aid  Him  in  the 
prosecution  of  His  beneficent  designs.  To  every  soul  that  hath 
tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious.  He  says,  "  Go,  and  do  thou  like* 
wise."  We  cannot  imitate  Him  in  making  our  souls  an  offering  for 
sin ;  and  yet  in  some  sense  we  are  called,  though  it  must  be  afar  oS,  to 
follow  Him  even  here.  "  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because 
He  laid  down  His  life  for  us ;  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the 
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bpethren/*  If  we  interpret  "  the  brethren  "  or  the  "  laying  down  of 
the  life "  too  narrowly,  we  are  already  infected  by  the  "  lawyer's  " 
CMQistry ;  we  have  already  left  our  '*  first  love/'  which  we  must  regain 
by  repcDtance,  in  order  that  we  may  renew  our  "  first  works."  With- 
ont  Him,  indeed,  we  ^*  can  do  nothing."  But,  possessed  of  His  suffi- 
cient grace,  we  shall  do  "  all  things ;"  we  shall  "know  both  how  to  be 
abased,  and  how  to  abound :  "  we  shall  believe  salvation  possible  for 
every  man,  because  in  us  it  has  already  shown  its  power  to  reach  the 
"ehief  of  sinners.** 

Thus  taught,  the  question,  "  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?'*  will  receive 
from  us  a  far  deeper  consideration  and  a  widely-different  reply.  Out- 
stripping the  speed  of  the  electric  flash  which  already  makes  all 
nations  socially  one,  we  shall  '*  grasp  in  the  arms  of  faith  and  love  the 
hearts  of  all  mankind.*'  We  shall  look  wistfully  upon  the  "other 
sheep,**  scattered  abroad  and  without  a  shepherd,  and  ask  ourselves 
whether  Christ  did  not  mean  to  employ  us  to  gather  them  when  He 
said,  ^  Them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  My  voice ;  and  there 
shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  Shepherd.'*  We  shall  be  concerned  for  the 
multitudes  of  our  neglected  home-population,  and  ponder  the  possible 
applications  of  that  trenchant  truism,  He  that  "  provideth  not  for  his 

own hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel;**  and 

from  the  very  stronghold  in  which  our  selfishness  was  wont  to  lurk 
we  shall  draw  forth  a  weapon  wherewith  to  slay  it.  We  shall  look 
Qpon  our  own  special  sphere  of  influence  and  activity,  and  inquire 
whether  it  is  not  some  higher  boon  than  carnal  meat  and  drink  and 
raiment,  bj  the  giving  or  withholding  of  which  the  Judge  will  deter- 
mine Hifl  final  sentence :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it,"  or  "  did  it  not,** 
"  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it,"  or  "  did  it  not,"  "  to  Me.'* 

The  blessings  we  would  heap  upon  Him  He  bids  us  lavish  upon 
His  brethren.  Since  we  cannot  now  anoint  the  Head,  He  permits  us 
to  break  the  alabaster-box  of  ointment  on  His  feet,  the  lowest  mem- 
bers of  that  body  which  forms  with  Him  one  mystical  Christ.  Thus  He 
who  proved  Himself  the  "  Friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,** 
re-enacts  the  original  law  of  love ;  and,  having  shown  us  how  to  per- 
form the  neighbour's  part  to  all  mankind,  reiterates  the  parting  lesson, 
"Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.*'  A.  J.  F, 

LUTHER  AND  HIS  WOEK. 
(Concluded  from  pctge  241.J 
As  we  have  spoken  of  Luther's  doctrinal  opinions,  we  may  refer  for 
a  moment  to  his  controversy  with  Erasmus.  He  was  evidently 
disposed  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  the  scholar  of  Rotterdam ; 
bat  the  sarcastic  tone  which  was  not  unfrequently  assumed  towards 
him,  and  the  heavy  side-blows  which  from  time  to  time  he  received, 
made  it  dear  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  remain  at  peace. 
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Erasmas  publislied  bis  treatise  **  Be  lAbero  ArMric ; "  and  the  oonflici 
became  ineyitable.  Lntber  had  reoeived  his  views  on  the  hnmaa  will 
from  Augastine;  bat  he  was  destitute  of  the  polemic  capacity  of  his 
master  in  theology,  and  was  no  match  for  the  keen  and  eloqnent 
Erasmus,  who  asks,  "  Why  does  not  God  remoTe  the  yice  of  onr  will, 
since  our  will  is  not  in  our  power  P  Or  why  does  He  make  ns  respon- 
sible, if 'the  vice  of  the  will  is  inherent  in  man  P  If  man  is  not  free, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  precept,  action,  recompense — of  the  whole  circle 
of  such  expressions  P"  Lather  recoiled  with  horror  from  what  he 
deemed  the  Pelagian  tendency  of  the  doctrine  of  Erasmas ;  and  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  the  views  of  the  latter  were  Pelagian,  that  the 
great  truth  of  human  depravity  was  not  properly  apprehended  by  him. 
But  neither  did  Luther  rightly  apprehend  the  results  of  the  mediation 
of  Christ  in  its  relation  to  the  entire  raoe.  His  "  De  Servo  Arbiirio  ** 
did  not  answer  the  arguments  of  his  opponent.  He  vainly  struggled 
in  the  meshes  in  which  he  was  entangled;  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
his  theory  he  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  Gk>d  in  the  most  perilous 
forms  of  Calvinism.  He  represents  the  commands  which  God  gives  to 
man  to  act  in  a  right  direction  as  being  designed  to  convince  him  of 
his  inability  to  do  so;  and  as  by  no  means  indicative  that  by 
mediatorial  provision  he  had  received  power  thus  to  act;  and,  therefore, 
could  be  held  guilty  in  the  event  of  his  refusal.  He  was  betrayed,  to 
say  the  least,  to  the  verge  of  fatalism,  and  was  "compelled  to  admit 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Judas  to  betray  Christ."  He  failed  to  see,  as 
Augustine  before  him  had  done,  that  through  the  mediation  of  Christ 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  all  men,  imparting  to  them  a  power  to 
respond  to  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel,  notwithstanding  the  total 
depravity  of  nature  received  from  Adam.  A  recognition  of  this  all- 
important  truth  avoids  the  Pelagian  error,  and  secures  the  responsible 
freedom  of  the  human  will.  Luther  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  controversy,  no  doubt  secretly  feeling  that  the  victory  lay  with 
his  formidable  antagonist ;  and  ever  afterwards  manifested  no  little 
hostility  towards  him. 

The  political  agitations  of  Germany  were  a  source  of  grief  to  the 
heart  of  the  Reformer.  His  voice  had  broken  the  slumber  of  the 
nation ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  maint.ain  the  oppressions  of  fead- 
alism.  Like  a  patriot,  he  threw  himself  into  the  breach,  regardless  of 
the  odium  which  he  was  likely  to  incur  from  both  parties;  and  in  turn 
addressed  them  in  words  of  warning  and  wisdom.  In  the  midst  of 
these  struggles,  the  wise  and  good  iSrederick  died  in  peace,  in  his 
castle  of  Lochau,  expressing  his  firm  assura^ice  "  that  he  was  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  his  beloved  Saviour."  Contending  with  his  theological 
opponents,  oppressed  with  the  cares  of  the  church,  assailed  as  the  cause 
of  the  convulsions  of  his  father-land,  and  sighing  over  the  loss  of  his 
generous  and  powerful  protector,  Luther  felt  his  energies  rapidly 
diminish.  His  friends,  and  his  father  in  particular,  entreated  him  to 
many.  Of  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  in  his  case  he  had  no  doubt; 
and  he  was  strongly  influenced  in  that  direction  by  his  desire  to 
**  preserve  nothing  of  his  Papistic  life."  His  union  with  Catherine  de 
Bora,  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1525,  was  unquestionably  the  souroe  of 
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a  krge  amount  of  domesidc  happiiMw;  and  he  showed  that  he 
posDOssed  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  husband  and  a  father.  But 
it  was  accompanied  in  alter  years  with  much  financial  difficulty,  and 
consequent  painful  humiliation.  As  Michelet  forcibly  says,  "  Luther 
soon  found  himself  in  a  situation  as  singular  as  it  was  afflicting.  Here 
was  the  man  who  had  defied  and  fought  Popes  and  sovereign  princes, 
compelled  to  depend  for  his  daily  subsistence  on  the  precarious  and 
Bcsnty  aid  of  the  Elector.  The  new  church,  in  throwing  off  the  thrall 
of  Popery,  had  placed  itself  in  subjection  to  the  civil  authority,  and 
ihe  civil  authority  had  left  it  from  its  very  birth  to  starve.'*  Luther 
sad  his  associates  found  to  their  grief,  from  the  beginning  of  their 
movement*  that  in  order  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  state  tiiey  were 
under  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  liberty  of  the  Church.  The  pro- 
babilities are,  that,  had  they  attempted  to  stand  alone,  themselves  and 
their  work  would  have  been  speedily  destroyed.  But  if  the  State 
defends  and  supports  the  Ohurch,  will  it  not  claim  to  rule  it  P  VHuit- 
ever  judgment  we  may  form  on  this  question  in  its  application  to  the 
after  history  of  the  Church,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  protection  afforded 
to  Luther  by  the  princes  of  Germany  was  of  the  highest  importance 
to  tiie  success  of  his  bold  undertaking.  It  is  not  suiprising  that, 
keenly  alive  to  his  responsibilities,  he  was  literally  borne  down  by  the 
heavy  and  continued  pressure  upon  all  his  powers  of  body  and  mind. 
His  affliction  was  severe,  his  sufferings  intense,  and  he  even  despaired 
of  life  itself. 

The  rumours  that  a  league  was  being  formed  under  the  direction  of 
Duke  George  of  Saxony,  whose  hostility  to  Luther  was  decided  and 
bitter,  to  crush  the  Elector  John,  and  the  Reformation  with  him, 
roused  the  spirit  of  defence  in  the  supporters  of  the  great  work.  In 
1529,  Charles  summoned  a  diet  at  Spires,  and  obtained  a  decree  that 
the  edict  promulgated  against  Luther  in  1524  should  be  obeyed  by  the 
states  of  the  empire.  Headed  by  the  Elector  John,  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  a  number  of  the  princes,  and  the  deputies  of  fourteen 
imperial  cities,  drew  up  a  solemn  protest  against  the  decree,  and 
declared  it  to  be  alike  unjust  and  impious.  "  They  thence  assumed 
and  retained  the  name  of  ProtesianU.^*  It  is  obvious  that  they  had 
calculated  upon  extreme  measures,  and  were  prepared  to  meet  them 
with  all  the  resources  at  their  command,  which  had  now  become  con- 
siderable and  imposing.  The  attempt  at  this  time  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  to  unite  Luther  and  Zwingli  had  for  its  object  the  union  of  all 
the  supporters  of  the  Reformation,  that  they  might  be  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  probable  attacks  of  the  Emperor.  The  theolo- 
gical aspect  and  results  of  this  meeting  we  have  already  noticed. 
Charles  was  not  disposed  to  try  the  farther  issue  of  arms ;  but  in  the 
following  year,  1530,  summoned  the  conflicting  parties  to  meet  him  at 
a  diet  at  Augsburg.  This  diet  was  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Protestant  cause.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  speak  of  it  at  length. 
Luther,  over  whom  was  still  suspended  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  him  at  Worms,  could  not  appear ;  but  the  Elector  stationed 
him  in  the  castle  of  Cobourg,  where  he  was  sufficiently  near  to  the  diet 
to  direct  and  encourage  his  friends.    His  place  was  supplied  by  the 
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learned  bat  timid  Melanctlion,  who  soon  found  himself  unequal  to 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  new  position,  and  whose  yielding  disposition 
threatened  to  iuTolve  the  Protestant  cause  in  a  compromise  which 
would  have  proYod  fatal  to  its  interests.  The  firmness  of  the  associated 
princes  averted  the  disaster.  Their  confession  of  faith  was  drawn  up  in 
a  masterly  document  by  Meiancthon,  and,  after  revision  by  Luther, 
was  adopted.  An  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  reading  of  this 
confession  before  the  diet;  but  the  princes  firmly  demanded  to  be 
heard.  For  two  hours  the  chancellor  Bayer  continued  to  read  this 
exposition  of  Ohristian  truth ;  and  the  august  assembly  listened  with 
profound  attention.  A  great  victory  was  achieved :  the  "  Protestants'' 
had  compelled  their  enemies  to  listen  to  the  truth.  Their  fidelity  had 
triumphed,  and  the  heart  of  the  now  venerable  Elector  John  glowed 
with  gratitude  to  God ;  while  Luther,  in  his  Sion  at  Oobourg,  raised  a 
shout  of  praise.  The  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  moderation  dis* 
played  by  him,  was  deeply  mortified;  and  at  one  moment  seemed 
determined  to  seize  the  protesting  princes,  and  commanded  the  gates 
of  the  city  to  be  closed.  The  sudden  departure  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  filled  their  opponents  with  dismay.  They  concluded  that  he 
had  determined  to  strike  the  first  blow.  Charles  was  embarrassed 
upon  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  princes  took  the  liberty  to  retire; 
and  almost  immediately  re-assembled  at  Schmalkald,  where  they 
entered  into  a  league  for  their  mutual  protection.  The  peace  of  the 
empire  was  happily  maintained. 

Though  Luther's  long- taxed  energies  were  rapidly  waning,  there 
oould  be  no  repose  for  him  but  that  of  the  grave.  The  wild  excesses  of 
the  Anabaptists  grieved  him  deeply;  and  while  he  rebuked  their 
fanaticism,  he  mourned  over  the  miseries  which  were  inflicted  upon 
them.  Meetings  of  antagonist  theologians  rather  kept  alive  the  bitter- 
ness of  controversy  tban  discovered  points  of  mutual  agreement.  He 
rejected  the  proposal  of  a  council  in  which  equality  and  freedom 
would  have  been  denied  to  his  friends.  His  heart-  was  saddened  by 
disappointments  and  foreboding^;  and  the  event  which  has  given 
occasion  to  his  enemies  to  make  their  severest  charge  against  him, 
inflicted  upon  himself  deep  humiliation  and  suflering.  The  dis- 
reputable affair  of  Philip  of  Hesse's  second  marriage  is  the  one  thing 
in  Luther's  history  of  which  his  friends  are  not  able  to  offer  a  triumph- 
ant vindication.  In  1524»  he  had  expressed  opinions  on  the  question 
of  polygamy  which  are  now  everywhere  rq'ected.  A  confusion  of 
thought  appears  to  have  existed  in  his  mind  on  the  subject ;  but  his 
views  evidently  became  more  correct  as  he  advanced  in  life ;  and  when 
the  matter  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  application  of  the  Landgrave, 
he  recoiled  from  the  proposition  with  unmingled  disgust.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he,  and  the  theologians  of  Wittenbei^g,  brought  them- 
selves to  the  conclusion  that  a  dispensation  might  be  granted  in  this 
case,  horn  circumstances  which  they  imagined  were  found  in  it,  without 
legalizing  the  act,  and  making  it  a  precedent  for  others.  In  all  fair- 
ness it  must  be  remembered  that  Papal  casuistry  had  involved  the 
laws  of  marriage  in  the  greatest  disorder.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  Luther  believed  in  the  sinfulness  of  the  Landgrave's  act;  and  felt 
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tliai,  in  bdng  a  party  to  this  dispensation,  he  incorred  a  graye  respon- 
^ilitj,  xmder  which  hia  own  conscienoe  was  painfully  disturbed. 

The  last  years  of  Liuther's  life  were  attended  with  bodily  suffering, 
eoDsequent  upon  the  exhausting  labours  in  which  he  had  been  so  many 
yem  engaged.    It  ia  sarprising,  indeed,  that  the  free  expenditure  of 
lufl  energies  did  not  terminate  his  life  at  an  earlier  period.    His  mind 
also  was  greatly  depressed    by  the  general  impiety  that  prevailed 
around  him.    He  says,  "  I  am  feeble  and  weary  of  life.    I  would  fain 
Vid  adieu  to  the  world."    He  had  much  to  perplex  him  in  the  adjust- 
ment and  management  of  church  affairs,  which  required  more  years 
tiisn  are  allotted  to  any  one  person  to  conduct  them  to  a  satisfiMstory 
condition.    Hia  ordinary  engagements  became  a  difficulty  to  him ;  and 
lie  felt  that  his  work  was  well-nigh  done.  At  the  request  of  Count  Albert 
of  Mansfeldt  he  proceeded  to  Eialeben,  to  restore  peace  between  the 
Count  and  his  brother.    He  was  happily  successful  in  his  efforts,  his 
Ust  public  act  being  thus  one  of  peace.    His  closing  illness  was  sud- 
den.   Though  exceedingly  unwell,  he  supped  with  his  friends  as  usual ; 
but  retired  early  to  his  room,  and  became  rapidly  worse.    It  was  soon 
erident  to  himself  that  the  end  of  his  earthly  life  was  come.    Every 
effort  which  kindness  and  skill  could  make  failed  to  defer  the  solemn 
hour.    He  prayed  with  great  fervour,  and  commended  his  soul  to  God 
in  the  sssurance  of  grace  and  salvation.    His  last  utterance  was,  "  I 
commend  my  soul  to  Thee,  0  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ!     I  am  about 
to  quit  this  terrestrial  body;  I  am  about  to  be  removed  from  this  life ; 
but  I  know  that  I  shall  live  eternally  with  Thee."    With  an  emphatic 
'"Yea"  to  the  inquiry  whether  he  died  in  the  faith  he  had  taught,  the 
great  soul  of  Luther  passed  away,  to  "  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord." 

Our  obligations  to  this  eminent  instrument  of  Qod  cannot  be  too 
Idghly  estimated.  From  a  very  early  period  the  decline  in  the  Chris- 
tisn  life  of  the  Church  diminished  the  sense  of  the  need  of  redemp- 
tion, snd  threw  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  the  back- 
ground ;  while  the  deluding  notion  of  human  merit,  and  of  the  value  of 
p^iaaces,  was  presented  with  prominence.  The  doctrine  of  sin  was 
obscured ;  and  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  was  inadequately  under- 
itood.  With  the  almost  single  exception  of  that  deep  thinker  and 
■piritoally -minded  man,  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  this  continued  to  be 
the  case,  until  priestly  penances  and  absolutions  rendered  the  work  of 
Christ  practically  inoperative,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  impious 
doctrine  of  indulgences  which  roused  the  indignation  and  opposition 
of  Luther.  To  the  prostrating  sense  of  guilt  of  which  he  was  the  sub- 
ject we  owe,  in  no  small  degree,  the  revival  of  scriptural  ideas  of  sin, 
and  of  the  method  of  salvation  by  a  believing  appropriation  of  the 
merit  of  Christ's  atoning  death.  A  Divinely-provided  salvation  could 
akme  meet  the  case  of  a  soul  in  such  a  condition  as  he  was  in.  From 
his  spiritual  struggles  sprang  the  unfolding  anew  of  the  whole  circle 

of  evangelical  truth,  though,  as  we  have  previously  showed,  not  with 
equal  fulness  in  all  its  parts.  A  dear  view  of  his  mental  structure 
irill  Bssist  us  in  accounting  for  the  theological  inconsistencies  and 
emm  into  which  he  was  betrayed.    He  was  not  an  innovator  by 
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natural  oonstitaiion ;  but  was  rather  marked  by  a  Btrong  conserratire 
tendency  of  character.  His  work  of  reform  was  the  result  of  his  own 
internal  experience,  which  coloured  and  regulated  the  whole  of  his 
doctrinal  views  and  church  order.  His  theological  and  controversial 
writings  were  voluminous ;  and,  as  many  of  them  were  written  in  great 
haste,  and  to  meet  an  existing  emergency,  it  is  scarcely  just  to  bring 
them  to  the  bar  of  an  exact  criticism.  As  an  expositor,  he  generally 
brings  out  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer  with  his  usual  directness 
of  thought  and  homeliness  of  expression.  And  his  German  Bible  is  a 
patent  assertion  of  the  great  principle,  that  Scripture  is  the  only  con- 
clusive authority  in  religion,  and  that  the  right  to  consult  it,  and  judge 
upon  its  testimony,  belongs  to  every  man. 

His  large  participation  in  the  common  elements  of  our  humanity 
fitted  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  people  rather  than  of  the  cloister ;  his 
broad  and  generous  aspirations  were  unsuited  to  the  exdusiveness  of 
the  priestly  order  of  Rome.  When  his  voice  rang  through  Germany, 
the  people  were  at  once  conscious  that  they  were  addressed  by  a  man, 
one  who  thought  and  felt  like  themselves.  Neither  Melancthon  nor 
Calvin  could  have  rallied  round  him  the  multitude  as  did  Luther. 
There  was  a  breadth  and  heartiness,  a  thorough  humawness,  of  sym- 
pathy in  him  that  appealed  to  the  instincts  of  every  class  of  the  people. 
His  patriotism  was  strong  and  genuine.  He  clearly  apprehended  the 
relations  of  Bome  to  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and,  with  fiery  indigna- 
tion, sounded  the  note  of  freedom  from  its  degrading  yoke ;  and  the 
heart  of  multitudes  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  his  call. 

With  this  strength  of  sympathy  with  the  deep  wants  and  aspirations  of 
our  nature  which  characterized  him,  there  was  however  blended  a  mental 
narrowness  which,  in  some  considerable  measure,  marred  the  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  by  rendering  him  incapable  of  taking  the  larger 
and  freer  views  of  truth  which  that  work  required.  We  honour  bis 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  which  invested  him  with  such 
moral  grandeur  while  he  stood  before  the  Diet  of  Worms ;  but  the 
dogmatism  of  his  disposition  led  him  to  make  large  demands  upon  the 
submission  of  others.  Freedom  of  opinion  was  scarcely  reoog^nised 
by  him;  and  the  consequence  was,  the  unity  of  the  Protestant 
churches  was  sacrificed.  Bome  recovered  from  her  consternation,  and 
united  her  forces  for  the  retrieval  of  lost  ground,  while  the  internal 
dissensions  of  Protestantism  made  it  incapable  of  successfully  resist- 
ing her  efforts,  and  various  States  returned  to  her  iron  dominion.  But 
Luther's  piety  was  deep  and  sincere.  He  lived  in  a  truly  spiritual  frame 
of  mind.  His  stormy  ebullitions  notwithstanding,  his  spontaneous 
utterances,  and  his  large  correspondence,  clearly  indicate  the  tone  and 
bent  of  his  heart.  His  spirituality  was  habitual,  and  infused  itself 
into  everything,  elevating  and  sanctifying  even  the  boisterous  mirth 
in  which  he  so  frequently  indulged.  His  constant  abasement  of  soul 
before  God,  the  vast  amount  of  time  which  he  spent  in  private  wrest- 
lings at  "  the  throne  of  grace,''  and  his  humble  trust  for  salvation  on 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  fully  assure  us  of  the  trueness  and  depth 
of  his  personal  religion.  Q. 
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HOBuS  BIBLIC^. 
No.  XCVII.— THE  LIMITS  Of  REVELATION. 

Beyeultiok  lias  its  limita,  and  those  limits  baye  their  use 

There  are  many  d  priori  considerations  which  apparently  point  to  this 
trath.  On  the  one  hand,  the  literal  immensity  of  all  possible  know- 
ledge,— and,  on  the  other,  the  limited  receptive  powers  of  man's  men- 
tal nature  at  the  best, — seem  almost  sufficient  of  themselves  to  shut  us 
up  to  this  view.  You  cannot  pour  the  whole  universe  into  any  descrip- 
tion oi  ^  earthen  vessel/'  It  seems  evident^  therefore,  that  there  must 
be  some  limits — ^it  seems  almost  evident  that  there  must  be  compara- 
tiveLy  narrow  limits — ^to  the  extent  of  any  man's  knowledge,  even 
though  that  man  should  have  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  being 
Divinely  inspired.  Not  only  so ;  we  have  no  reason  at  all  for  believing 
that  the  great  Author  and  Giver  of  inspiration  ever  intended  His  pre- 
cious gift  to  have  more  than  a  limited  scope.  All  that  was  necessary 
for  man  to  learn  by  this  particular  means.  He  intended  to  teach  him 
thereby,  we  are  sure ;  but,  that  the  AUwise  ever  intended  to  go  beyond 
this,  or  that  His  manner  of  teaching  by  inspiration  was  so  imperfect 
as  practically  to  convey  more  information  than  He  intended,  is  very 
difficult  of  belief.  It  would  be  contrary  to  all  His  other  doings  to 
allow  any  such  waste. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  on  such  thoughts.  The  existence  of  limits  to 
revelation  is  distinctly  admitted  by  itself.  The  inspired  writers  confess 
at  times,  with  all  frankness,  that  there  are  certain  points  in  regard  to 
which  they  have  no  information  to  give  us.  "  The  Lord  hath  hid  it  from 
me,  and  hath  not  told  me,"  said  Elisha.  **  The  secret  things  belong 
unto  the  Lord  our  Qod,"  declared  Hoses.  "  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to 
ooneeal  a  thing,"  was  the  recorded  experience  of  the  vnsest  of  man- 
kind. **  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which  the 
Father  hath  put  in  Bis  own  power : "  thus  did  He  who  gave  the  Spirit 
speak  to  those  who  afterwards  were  to  receive  it.  We  only  "  see  through  a 
glass  darkly,"  we  only  **  know  in  part,"  said  St.  Paul.  And  in  another 
place  he  speaks  thus  i  **  Behold,  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  unto  Jerusa- 
lem, not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me  there ;  save  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  witpesseth  in  every  city,  sa3ring  that  bonds  and  afflictions 
abide  me."  In  which  last  case  the  limitation  of  revealed  knowledge  is 
recognized  with  peculiar  clearness  and  plainness.  The  Holy  Ghost 
taught  so  much,  and  no  more.  The  hand  of  inspiration  drew  a  distinct 
and  definite  line.  All  was  light  on  this  side;  all  was  darkness 
beyond  it. 

But  perhaps  another  utterance  of  this  same  apostle  furnishes  the 
most  conspicuous  and  instructive  illustration  of  all.  It  occurs  in  that 
well-known  chapter  (2  Oor.  xii.)  in  which  he  **  comes  to  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord."  "  I  knew  a  man,"  he  says, "  in  Christ ; "  mean- 
ing himself  by  that  man,  as  the  context,  both  preceding  and  subsequent, 
suffices  to  make  plain.  He  is  engaged,  therefore,  in  giving  an 
account  of  what  had  happened  to  himself ;  and  that,  be  it  observed,  at 
a  time  in  which  he  was  distinctly  conscious  and  awake.    We  are 
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ezpresslj  told  that  he  "  heard,!'  (v.  4.)  Yet  there  was  one  point  in 
regard  to  that  occurrence,  about  which  he  was  quite  unable  to  make 
sure.  "  Whether  "  he  was  "  in  the  body  "  or  "  out  of  "  it  on  that  extra- 
ordinary  (if  not  unparalleled)  occasion,  he  dares  not  undertake  to  affirm. 
"  I  cannot  tell,"  (v.  2,)—"  I  do  not  know,"  Ovic  ol^.  "  I  do  not  know,"  he 
repeats,  but "  God  kno  weth ; "  as  though  to  put  his  finger  ¥nth  emphatic 
clearness  on  the  one  lacking  link  in  the  chain.  "I  do  not  know, 
because  God  has  concealed  it;  my  inspired  knowledge  is  limited 
on  that  side,  because  it  does  not  extend  to  that  point."  Such  is  the 
manifest  purport  of  his  words ;  and  they  are  words  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  says  twice, — ^thrice,  indeed,  in  regard  to  one  part  of  them, — ^in  order 
the  more  to  impress  their  significance  on  our  minds :  "  I  cannot  tell;  " 
(in  T.  2 ;)  again,  *'  I  cannot  tell :  God  knoweth ;  "  (in  the  same  verse ;) 
and  once  more,  "  I  cannot  tell :  God  knoweth,"  (in  the  following  verse.) 
As  this  was  true,  moreover,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  so  it  was  just 
as  true  when  he  wrote.  Fourteen  eventful  years  had  passed  by,  years 
of  ever-increasing  knowledge,  and  of  ever-ripening  experience,  in  the 
things  of  the  soul.  But  where  he  stood  then,  he  stands  now.  He 
knows  nothing  further,  nothing  more,  on  this  particular  point.  And 
he  acknowledges  this,  it  should  also  be  observed,  in  the  very  same 
breath  in  which  he  is  advancing  and  urging  his  claim  to  apostleship 
and  inspiration,  and  in  the  course,  in  &ct,  of  that  especial  argument 
by  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  enforce  it.  Although  an  apostle, 
although  Divinely  inspired,  although  claiming  the  Christian  confidence 
and  obedience  of  the  Corinthians  on  that  very  account,  and  giving 
them  convincing  evidence  of  the  validity  of  that  claim, — ^he  does  not 
scruple  on  one  point  to  confess,  and  that  three  times  in  immediate 
succession, ''  I  cannot  tell :  I  do  not  know."  The  avowal  may  remind 
us  of  that  funeral  bier  which  the  princely  Saracen  is  said  to  have  had 
carried  before  him  on  all  occasions  of  triumph  :  he  would  acknowledge 
the  fact  of  his  mortality  when  his  magnificence  was  most  manifest. 

One  inference  that  follows  from  this  example  is  veiy  easily  seen. 
The  wings  of  revelation  at  their  strongest,  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
in  this  instance,  could  only  lift  up  their  possessor  to  a  certain  appointed 

level  of  supernatural  information And  this  inference,  perhaps,  is 

made  all  the  more  forceful,  by  considering  how  very  slight  in  itself  was 
the  increase  of  knowledge  withheld  from  St.  Paul  in  the  crucial  instance 
above  named.  He  knew  that  he  was  in  Paradise  in  some  manner;  he 
was  not  allowed  to  know  in  whai  manner.  That  is  all  he  speaks  of  as 
denied  him ;  something  accidental  only,  and  not  essential,  as  a  logician 
would  express  it.  A  mere  trifle  higher  in  that  celestial  atmosphere 
would  have  inmiediately  revealed  all ;  but  that  trifle  was  unattainable. 
The  boundary-line  was  sharp  and  firm,  though  unseen:  again  and 
again,  the  spirit  of  the  apostle,  soaring  in  contemplation  of  that  won- 
derful incident,  had  struck  against  it.  Never  had  he  exceeded  it  by 
one  stroke.  So  strict  a  rule  in  so  eminent  an  example  implies  equal 
strictness  in  all  lower  ones.  An  appointed  limit  is  fixed  in  all  cases  of 
inspiration,  which  cannot,  even  by  a  hair's  breadth,  be  surpassed. 

There  is  also  another  side  to  this  truth.  ISTot  only  was  the  knowledge 
connected  with  revelation  thus  partial  and  limited  j  quite  as  much  so 
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ma  Si.  Paul's  speecli.  All  that  was  made  known  to  inspired  men, 
they  were  not  always  to  make  known.  It  was  permitted  to  them  some- 
times to  hear  that  which  it  was  not  permitted  to  them  to  repeat.  The 
efaapter  and  narrative  just  referred  to  exhibit  this  principle  to  us  in 
action.  I "  heard  nnspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  " 
(eren  an  inspired  man)  "  to  utter."  (V.  4.)  He  was  to  hear,  but 
not  to  declare.  He  was  to  "  prophesy,"  but  only  "  in  part."  (1  Oor. 
xiiL  9.)  For  it  is  with  figpi^rative  light,  apparently,  even  when  it 
descends  from  heaven,  as  with  all  the  natural  light  we  enjoy.  When- 
ever natnial  light  passes  through  any  medium,  be  that  medium  com- 
paratively dear  or  opaque,  a  certain  portion,  it  is  well  known,  is  always 

absorbed  in  the  passage God  seems  to  have  ordained  a  similar  rule 

with  regard  to  the  supernatural  light  of  revelation.  More  leaves  Him 
than  strikes  us.  A  certain  portion,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  is  consumed 
on  the  way.  He  communicates  an  unusual  degree  of  illumination  to 
His  inspired  servants,  that  they  may  convey  sufficient  illuminatiou,  in 
turn,  for  our  use.  Not,  however,  that  this  untransmitted  illumination, 
this  additional  knowledge  of  theirs,  is  thus  lost.  An  efficient  teacher 
always  requires  to  know  more  than  that  which  it  is  his  peculiar  pro- 
Tinoe  to  impart.  A  competent  guide  must  be  acquainted  with  much 
more  than  that  one  path  in  which  he  leads  us.  A  general  must  be 
"  mounted,"  if  he  is  to  command  with  success.  It  seems  in  harmony, 
accordingly,  with  all  this  that  it  was  said  to  Daniel,  (viii.  26,)  '*  The 
vision  of  the  evening  and  the  morning  which  was  told  is  true :  where- 
fore shut  thou  up  the  vision ;  for  it  shall  be  for  many  days."  And 
again,  (xii.  4,)  **  Shut  up  the  words,  and  seal  the  book,  even  to  the  time 
of  the  end."  On  the  same  principle,  also,  it  was  afterwards  commanded 
to  St.  John,  "  Seal  up  those  things  which  the  seven  thunders  uttered,  and 
write  them  not ; "  (Bev.  z.  4;)  while  another  illustration,  not  quite  so 
doee  it  may  be  in  some  points,  but  in  other  respects  unusually  cogent, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  habitual  character  of  the  instructions  of  our  Lord 
Himself.  "  Without  a  parable,"  it  is  written,  "  spake  He  not  unto 
them ; "  so  constantly  did  He  cover  up  a  portion  of  His  meaning  from 
those  He  addressed,  and  so  uniformly  greater  than  the  knowledge  He 
conveyed,  was  the  knowledge  He  possessed.  We  cannot  be  surprised, 
therefore,  if  that  was  occasionally  true  of  apostles  and  prophets  which 
was  so  often  true  of  their  Lord.* 

Altogether,  then,  we  see  that  there  were  distinctly  intentional  limits 
to  Bible  revelation  and  its  results.  Its  most  undoubtedly  inspired  men 
were  never  inspired  beyond  a  certain  extent,  and  were  not  always  com- 
missioned to  reveal  even  that.    All  this  they  confessed.    The  fact  is 

^  This  is  no  jaBtification,  of  conne,  of  the  so-called  doctrine  of  Reserve.  The  cases 
are  not  alike.  For  an  inspired  man  to  withhold  a  portion  of  tmth,  acting  in  obedi«> 
enoe  to  that  paramount  anthoritj  by  which  he  is  impelled  to  impart  it,  is  one  thing; 
for  an  uninspired  man,  a  mere  expositor,  to  withhold  part  of  that  tmth  which  has 
been  intmsted  as  mnch  to  his  hearers  as  himself,  and  to  do  so,  moreover,  without  any 
anthority  at  all  for  his  conduct,  bat  solely  on  his  own  responsibility  and  judgment,  is 
ssother  thing  altogether.  We  have  no  option  as  to  admitting  the  first  principle ;  we 
ought  to  feel  jost  u  little  difficulty  in  rejecting  the  second. 
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well  calcnlated  to  ixupire  hb  with  so  mncli  the  greater  confidence  in 
their  words.  Whatever  they  do  undertake  to  affirm,  we  maj  most  cer- 
tainly rely  on St.  Paul's  confession  of  ignorance,  aboTC  referred  to, 

bears  with  peculiar  force  on  this  point.  It  occurs,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  (and  the  same  is  true  of  the  passages  quoted  from  Daniel  and 
the  Apocalypse,)  in  the  very  midst  of  an  exceptionally  miraculous 
stream  of  affirmations.  You  admire  the  holy  vigour,  the  pious  daring, 
of  the  language.  There  is  no  hesitation,  no  misgiviug,  so  feur  as  it 
goes.  An  angel  himself,  direct  from  heaven,  and  with  every  angelic 
token  in  his  appearance,  could  hardly  manifest  greater  consciousness 
of  authority  and  knowledge,  or  handle  a  more  heavenly  theme.    Yet 

right  across  this  magnificent  stream there  comes  an  impassable 

chasm :  in  a  moment  the  stream  is  gone  from  the  sight.    The  same 
man  who  has  told  us  so  much  cannot  tell  us  a  syllable  more.    "  I  can- 
not tell,"  he  says ;  "  I  do  not  know."    When  seeing  widest,  like  Moses 
on  Pisgah,  he  is  secretly  restrained  the  most.    His  modesty  and  his 
authority  are  supreme  together.    He  is  most  conscious  of  his  chain 
when  it  is  stretched  the  farthest.    Is  not  the  inference  therefore 
tmavoidable,  that  there  is  the  hand  of  God  Himself  in  all  thisP    No 
idle,  undefined  dream-«no  mere  theory  to  play  fast  and  loose  with— * 
no  false  cloak  to  be  assumed  or  put  off  at  pleasure — ^no  elastic  pretence 
to  be  stretched  at  convenience-* was  the  inspiration  of  the  apostle.    If 
we  can  doubt  it,  he  cannot^    Something,  rather,  above  and  beyond  him, 
above  his  own  knowledge  and  beyond  his  own  will, — something  which 
bore  him  along  *  on  a  path  of  its  own,  and  to  which  he  could  not  choose 
but  submit, — that,  and  nothing  less  than  that,  was  his  inspiration  to 
himself*    *'  What  God  tells  me,  I  tell  you."    His  knowledge  and  his 
ignorance  alike  are  irresistibly  eloquent  of  this  truth. 

But  this  aspect  of  revelation  points  us  to  another  inference  of  mudi 
practical  importance.    Everything  that  is  limited  in  its  nature  must 
be  limited  also  in  its  use.    If  yon  cannot  put  the  universe  into  an 
"  earthen  vessel,"  neither  can  yon  hope  to  extract  it  therefrom.    These 
principles  are  often  forgotten  in  the  judgments  passed  on  God's  word. 
The  "  word  of  prophecy,^'  according  to  its  own  showing,  is  ^  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place."    When  revelation,  therefore,  has  done  its 
intended  utmost,  the  *'  place  ^  where  it  shines  is  still  **  dark."...... It 

illuminates  the  darkness,  but  does  not  destroy  it.  On  one  special  line 
of  investigation,  indeed, — ^the  line  which,  if  duly  followed  up,  will  bring 
us  to  life  eternal, — ^the  light  of  the  Bible  is  exclusive,  clear,  and  precise  | 
but  how  unreasonable  to  expect  what  is  expected  by  some  from  Divine 
revelation,  and  to  refuse  to  regard  a  writing  as  inspired,  unless  it  pre- 
sents us  with  the  perfect  solution  of  every  imaginable  obscurity,  either 
in  the  world  or  itself !  Why  should  we  expect  a  "  lamp  to  our  feet "  to 
illuminate  the  whole  sky  P  The  Ohristian  Scriptures,  as  we  have  noted, 
never  profess  such  an  aim.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  Scriptures 
which  could  accomplish  it,  if  they  did.  There  are  ten  thousand  mys- 
teries (to  our  own  minds)  in  our  own  circumstances  and  nature.  How 
should  any  finite  message  explain  them  P    There  are  certain  difficulties 

*  «f^M»f.    (2  Peter  i.  21.) 
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(no  one  denies  ihem)  in  the  message  we  possess,  with  all  its  nndonbted 

authority,  and  with  all  its  measureless  worth Such   things  are 

inevitable.  No  increase  of  our  knowledge  can  prevent  them ;  it  may 
eren,  in  one  sense,  increase  them.  '*  He  that  increaseth  knowledge 
increaseth  sorrow."  The  wider  the  prospect,  the  more  there  is  to 
explore :  the  brighter  the  light,  the  deeper  (apparently)  is  the  shadow. 
If  it  were  not,  indeed,  for  the  gift  of  the  light,  the  shadow  would  ncYer 
be  perceived.  And  even  so  we  believe  it  to  be  true  of  the  undeniable 
"  shadows  "  of  God's  word.  They  are  due  to  its  limited  scope,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  our  limited  powers,  on  the  other.  If  the  light  of  the 
Bible  were  not  true  and  pure  as  well  as  partial,  we  should  never  have 
perceived  their  existence :  if  our  vision  were  not  weak  and  perverted  as 
well  as  imperfect,  every  time  we  perceived  their  existence  we  should  see 
their  insignificance  too. — The  Christian  Advocate  and  Beview, 


OHABA0TBRI8TI0S  OP  WORDSWORTH'S  POETRY. 

W0BD8WO&TH  may  be  regarded  aa  a  great  reformer  of  modem 
Engliah  poetry.  To  the  influence  of  his  writings  mainly  muat  be 
ascribed  the  gradual  and  thorough  change  for  the  better,  wbich,  within 
a  century,  has  passed  over  the  poetic  Eteratnre  of  this  country.  Slowly, 
indeed,  but  most  completely,  the  public  taste  with  regard  to  poetry  haa 
been  regenerated.  As,  in  the  case  of  religion,  there  were  "  reformers 
before  the  Reformation,"  men  who  by  word  and  life  witnessed  for  truths 
lorgotteift  or  denied,and  against  the  errors  which  had  usurped  their  place, 
and  sat  securely  throned  in  popular  iavour ;  so  there  had  been,  it  is 
true,  before  the  era  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  a  few  whose  poems  contained 
an  implicit  testimony  against  the  false  taste  then  prevalent.  The  name  of 
Gowper,  for  instance,  is  in  thisreepectto  be  remembered  with  honour.  But 
not  in  ihoBe  who  preceded  him,  nor  yet  in  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
waa  there  anch  a  definite  consciousness  of  the  evils  prevailing  in  the 
sphere  of  poetry,  such  a  patient  study  of  the  laws  of  poetic  art  itself,  and 
such  a  well-oonsidered  and  sustained  endeavour  to  lead  the  way  back 
to  the  right  and  long-forsaken  path,  as  in  William  Wordsworth. 
Early  in  life  he  seems  to  hare  perodved  the  meretriciousness  of  the 
then  popular  poetry ;  which,  for  the  most  jMirt)  was  of  the  Dryden  and 
Pope  adiool,  following  more  or  less  fully  in  the  track  of  those  strong 
and  remarkable  leaders.  He  shrank  with  something  like  disgust  from, 
it,  with  its  slip-slop,  semi-heathen  sentimentality,  its  stilted,  heroic 
rhymes,  its  stage  passions,  its  stock  "  properties  "  of  phraseology.  He 
lovingly  admired  the  old  masters  of  English  poesy, — Ohauoer,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,— then  little  heeded  by  a  society  which  had  long 
been  growing  more  and  more  unnatural  in  its  habits  and  tastes.  To 
their  writings  he  turned  with  delight  and  veneration,  which  long  years 
abated  not.  He  betook  himself  to  the  same  sources  which  fed  their 
inspiration, — ^the  inexhaustible  fountains  of  nature  and  truth.  He  was 
convinced  that  in  the  endless  variety  of  external  nature,  and  in  the  per- 
manent qualities  of  the  human  heart,  as  these  exhibit  themselves  in 
the  sitoAtions  and  experiences  to  which  mankind  are  commonly  subject. 
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there  are  treasures  of  worthj  and  enduring  interest  and  high  instmc* 
tion,  which  the  genius  of  true  x>oetT7  might  lay  hold  of,  and,  inter- 
penetrating them  with  its  own  living  and  shaping  spirit  of  beauty, 
therewith  delight  and  benefit  the  world.  He  felt,  too,  that  language 
might  be  made  far  more  effective  for  the  legitimate  ends  of  the  poet,  by 
selecting  words  so  as  to  represent  thoughts  in  the  exactest  manner 
possible.  These  convictions  took  deep  root  in  his  mind.  They  seemed 
to  open  up  to  him  a  boundless  region,  almost  unlmown,  and  rich  in 
poetic  materials ;  and  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  and  powers  to 
the  task  of  exploring  it. 

Very  few  there  were  who  detected  in  the  earlier  compositions  of 
Wordsworth  the  beauty,  and  power,  and  promise,  which  lay  hid  in 
them.  Among  these  few,  however,  were  some  whose  names  now  stand 
high  on  the  roll  of  literary  fame,  such  as  Coleridge,  Wilson,  and  De 
Quincey.  The  majoHty  simply  neglected  these  poems.  The  critics 
assailed  them  with  the  fiercest  ridicule.  Slowly  the  number  of  those 
who  understood  and  appreciated  them  increased.  Years  passed,  and 
the  critics  still  continued  to  laugh  and  sneer  at  them ;  and  the  un- 
thinking public,  most  obsequious  to  the  critics,  still  refused  to  read 
them.  Yet  the  artist  worked  on,  faithful  to  his  principles,  confident 
that  the  time  would  come  when  their  truth  would  be  acknowledged, 
and  his  works  would  be  appreciated.  This  assurance  he  lived  to  see 
realized.  Criticism  has  changed  her  voice:  the  public  has  been 
aroused  to  read  his  works  with  at  least  complacency.  The  thoughtful 
and  well-judging  are  now  emphatic  in  their  praise. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  limits  of  our  present  purpose  to  detail 
the  leading  incidents  of  Wordsworth's  life.  We  are  now  regarding  him 
simply  as  a  poet.  There  were,  however,  two  circumstances  connected 
respectively  with  his  childhood  and  early  manhood,  to  which  we  cannot 
omit  to  refer,  inasmuch  as  they  doubtless  contributed  largely  to  deter- 
mine some  of  the  most  excellent  of  the  characteristics  of  his  poetiy. 
These  were,  first,  his  residence  from  infoncy  until  he  was  seventeoi 
years  of  age  near  or  amid  the  grand  and  lovely  scenery  of  the  English 
Lakes ;  and,  second,  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  French  Revolution, 
which  took  place  during  his  nineteenth  year.  To  the  influence  which 
these  circumstances  had  upon  his  mind  and  works,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  refer. 

It  is  known  to  most  that  Wordsworth  was  bom  at  Cockermouth,  a 
.  small  town  in  Cumberland,  in  the  year  1770.  Here  he  remained  untU 
his  ninth  year.  Hard  by  his  home  the  river  Derwent  flowed,  and  the 
lofty  summit  of  Skiddaw  was  ever  in  sight.  How  he  was  affected  by 
these  presences  of  Nature,  he  tells  us  very  beautifrilly  in  the  first  book 
of  the  ''Prelude."  In  due  time  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar-school 
ftt  Hawkeshead,  a  little  town  near  Lake  Easthwaite,  where  he  remained 
till  his  seventeenth  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge.  His  school* 
days  seem  to  have  passed  along  very  happily.  It  was  the  custom  for 
the  scholars  to  lodge  at  the  cottages  of  certain  ancient  dames,  who  took 
care  of  them.  They  enjoyed,  in  consequence,  more  than  common  free* 
dom.  Out  of  school-hours  they  roamed,  in  their  various  sports,  over 
a  neighbourhood  abounding  in    scenes  everywhere  presenting  the 
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pickaeeqneand  sublime.  The  effect  of  being  thas  surroxmded,  through 
a  course  of  manj  yean,  and  at  the  most  impressible  period  of  life,  by 
Nature  in  some  of  her  most  striking  forms  and  aspects,  was  to  excite 
and  strengthen  that  delicate  poetic  sensibility  and  imagination  with 
which  he  was  natorallj  gifted.  Eyen  at  this  early  period  he  felt,  from 
time  to  time,  deep  and  strange  stirrings  of  sonl,  movements  of  fear  and 
love,  when  gazing  upon  Nature  in  many  of  her  appearances  and  moods. 
One  instance  he  gives  in  the  first  book  of  the  "  Prelude."  Speaking  of 
the  "  ministry  of  Nature  "  to  him,  at  that  time,  he  says : — 

"  One  nunmer  ereniog  (led  hj  her)  I  found 
A  little  boat  tied  to  a  willow-tree, 
'Within  a  rocky  care,  its  usual  home. 
Straight  I  unloosed  her  chain,  and  stepping  in 
Posh'd  firom  the  shore.    It  was  an  act  of  stealth. 
And  troubled  pleasure ;  nor  without  the  voice 
Of  mountain  echoes  did  my  boat  move  on ; 
Leaving  behind  her  still,  on  either  side. 
Small  circles,  glittering  idly  in  the  moou. 
Until  they  melted  all  into  one  track 
Of  sparkling  b'ght.    But  now,  like  one  who  rows 
Frond  of  his  skill,  to  reach  a  chosen  point 
With  an  unswerving  line,  I  fix'd  my  view 

Upon  the  summit  of  a  craggy  ridge. 

The  horiaon's  utmost  boundary ;  far  above 

Was  nothing  but  the  stars  and  the  grey  sky. 

She  wss  an  elfiu  pinnace :  lustily 

I  dipped  my  oars  into  the  silent  lake. 

And  as  I  rose  upon  the  stroke,  my  boat 

Went  heaving  through  the  water  like  a  swan ; 

When,  from  behind  that  craggy  steep,  till  then 

The  horizon's  bound,  a  huge  peak,  black  and  huge, 

As  if  with  voluntary  power  instinct, 

Upresr'd  its  head.    I  struck,  and  struck  agaiu. 

And  growing  still  in  stature  the  grim  shape 

Tower'd  up  between  me  and  the  stars ;  and  still. 

For  80  it  seem*d,  with  purpose  of  its  own. 

And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing. 

Strode  after  me.    With  trembling  oars  I  tum'd, 

And  through  the  rilent  water  stole  my  way 

Back  to  the  covert  of  the  willow-tree ; 

There  in  the  mooring-pUce  I  left  my  bark,— 

And  through  the  meadows  homeward  went,  in  grave 

And  serious  mood ;  but  after  I  had  seen 

That  spectacle,  for  many  days,  my  brain 
Work'd  with  a  dim  and  undetermined  sense 
Of  unknown  modes  of  being ;  o'er  my  thoughts 

There  hung  a  darkness,  call  it  solitude. 
Or  blank  desertion.    No  familiar  shapes 
Remain'd,  no  pleasant  images  of  trees. 
Of  sea  or  sky,  no  colours  of  green  fields  i 
TOL.  XT.— FirrU  BI&IS8.  "^ 
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Bat  hage  and  mighty  forms,  that  do  not  live 
Like  living  men,  mored  sbwly  throogh  the  mind 
Bj  dsj,  and  were  a  troable  to  my  dreams." 

As  he  grew  older,  his  lore  of  Nature  increased.  Nothing  escaped 
him.  His  sosceptibilitj  to  impressions  of  a  moral  kind  from  external 
objects  grew  more  definite  and  strong.  His  delight  was  something^ 
more  than  that  which  results  from  a  bare  perception  of  what  is  beauti- 
ful, or  sublime,  or  picturesque,  cls  such.  To  Wordsworth,  indeed. 
Nature  seemed  little  less  than  a  kind  of  Divine  revdation ;  a  book  replete 
with  moral  significance  mystically  inwrought,  or  a  guardian  presence, 
ever  ready  with  kind  ministrations,  as  occasion  needed.  To  him 
thoughts  lay  wrapped  in  the  meanest  flower;  warnings  or  threatenings 
looked  out  from  craggy  faces,  or  came  in  long,  low  mutterings  across 
the  waste.  Admonitions  of  hope,  and  constancy,  and  trust,  were 
breathed  forth  to  him  from  weather-beaten  cliffs  and  steadfust  stars ; 
by-gone  joys  and  griefs  flashed  up  in  his  memory,  the  past  gave  up  its 
dead,  at  the  magic  touch  of  the  changeful  seasons;  tender  sympathies 
were  interfused  in  sunset  clouds,  or  hovered  near  the  murmuring 
brooks ;  and  soothing  influences  were  borne  along  on  twilight  airs,  or 
lingered  in  soft  forest  glooms.  To  the  sublime  lessons  of  the  Written 
Word,  and  to  the  judgments  of  conscience ;  and  to  the  struggling  aspi« 
rations  of  his  higher  nature,  there  seemed  to  come,  from  all  the  outward 
shows  of  earth  and  sky,  a  voiceless  confirmation,  a  mysterious  Amen.* 
Thus  the  representations  of  external  nature,  made  through  eye  and 
ear,  not  only  called  up  in  our  poet's  mind  pleasurable  feelings  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  but  others  too,  of  deeper  birth,  and  more  lasting.  They 
appealed  to  the  higher  faculties  of  his  soul,  and  carried  with  them  a 

*  [  Yet  we  regret  not  to  be  able  to  indade  Wordsworth  in  the  Ust  of  really  Christiaa 
poets.  It  is  troe  that  he  gives  ns  many  passages  in  which  the  Bible  is  recognised  and 
honoured ;  that  he  speaks  clearly  of  that  moral  devation  and  immortality  about  which 
Revelation  is  chiefly  concerned : — 

*'  that  sUte 
Of  pore,  imperishable  blessedness, 
Which  reason  promises,  and  Holy  Writ 
Insures  to  all  believers." 

But  the  distinctive  features  of  the  scheme  of  redemption-  and  what  is  Revelation 
without  these  ?^are  not  brought  prominently  forward,  even  where  the  occasion  seemed 
to  invite  their  introduction.  Nothing  more  just,  though  severe,  on  this  head,  hu  been 
said,  than  by  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers.  ''  Christianity,  during  almost  all  their 
disquisitions,  lay  in  the  way  of  all  the  speakers,"  (in  the  "Excursion,")  "as  they  kept 
journeying  among  the  hiUs, 

'  On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life. 
Musing  in  solitude  1 ' 
But  they,  one  and  all,  either  did  not  perceive  it,  or,  perceiving  it,  looked  upon  it  with 
a  cold  and  indifferent  regard,  and  passed  by  into  the  poetry  breathing  from  the  dewy 
woods,  or  lowering  from  the  doudy  skies.  Their  talk  is  of  'Pahnyra  central,  in  the 
desert/  rather  than  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  mythology  of  the  Heathen  much  beautify 
poetry  is  bestowed,  but  none  on  the  theology  of  the  Christian."— £d.] 
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jnonJ  sigiiificaiice  and  weight.  They  were  not  bare  appearances  which 
his  oenses  conveyed  to  him,  but  appearances  acted  upon  bj  his  own 
mind.  Kot  simply  as  phenomena  did  they  influence  him,  bat  as 
informed  with  life  and  intelligence.  The  faculty  of  imagination  existed 
in  him  in  marvellous  strength,  and  by  means  of  this  he  drew  out  from 
Natare's  sights  and  sounds  their  hidden  meanings;  or, — to  put  the  fact 
in  another  and  perhaps  more  correct  form, — instantaneously,  as  with  a 
kind  of  instinctive  spontaneity,  he  invested  them  with  an  appropriate 
moral  character.  And  this  not  arbitrarily,  nor  otherwise  than  in 
acoordanoe  with  certain  fixed  laws.  AU  this  Wordsworth  arrived  at  by 
watching  the  movements  of  his  own  mind.  He  studied  the  matter,  and 
his  convictions  became  deep  and  definite.  His  poetry  is  more  or  less 
pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  these  views ;  and  some  of  his  profoundest  and 
aireetest  strains  are  those  most  deeply  imbued  with  it. 

Sat  was  our  poet  right  or  wrong  in  entertaining  these  views  and 
principleB?  We  venture  to  think  that  as  to  their  substance  he  was 
rig^ht.  He  who  made  us,  made  the  world  in  which  we  dwell :  we  find 
the  yiflible  creation  constituted  with  a  distinct  reference  to  the  lower 
and  temporal  requirements  of  humanity.  We  perceive  without  diffi- 
cnlty  a  "pre-established  harmony,"  so  far,  between  man's  nature  and  the 
ontward  system  in  which  he  is  placed.  And  farther,  we  can  scarcely 
fail  to  mark  in  the  myriad  forms  and  aspects  of  earth  and  sky  an 
obvioas  design  to  gratify  the  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Is  it  not  likely,  then , 
that  this  wonderful  and  beneficent  harmony  goes  yet  deeper ;  that 
Katare,  with  her  rich  diversity  of  forms  and  appearances,  was  intended 
to  minister,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  the  needs  of  man's  higher 
nature  ?  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  argue  out  this  point.  Let  it 
anffice  just  to  state  in  brief  the  views  to  which  we  ourselves  have  arrived 
on  this  subject. 

'Vfe  hold  that  through  the  varied  guises  and  processes  of  external 
nature  there  runs  a  system   of  analogies,  really  designed  as  such, 
anawering  to  facia  and  laws  in  the  higher  sphere  of  mind  and  morals ; — 
that  these  are  apprehended  through  the  medium  of  the  imaginative 
ftLCvltj ; — ^that  this  higher  function  of  Nature  extends  chiefly,  perhaps 
only,  to  the  arousing  in  the  mind  of  moral  sentiments  already  there  by 
other  means ; — that  Nature  is  by  no  means  a  substitute  for  Revelation, 
atrictJy  so  called,  nor  can  be;  but  that  by  reason  of  the  pre-established 
harmonies  existing  between  her  world  of  the  material  and  sensible,  and 
the  higher  world  of  the  spiritual  and  moral,  eo  far  as  man  is  concerned 
with  it,  she  becomes  in  some  sort  the  ally  of  Revelation.    Her  voice 
is  an  echo,  though  fiEunt  and  distant  to  our  present  slow  and  imperfect 
apprehension,  of  the  strong  clear  voice  of  Inspiration.    We  are  inclined 
to  hold  that  Nature  is  a  grand  parable,  replete  with  moral  and  spiritual 
significance,  though  but  partially  and  imperfectly  apprehended  now, 
and  that  only  by  those  who  unite  in  themselves  the  qualities  of  devout 
sincerity,  vigorous  imagination,  and  habitual  introspection ;  a  parable, 
the  meanings  of  which  wiU,  perhaps,  become  more  clear  as  the  world 
grows  wiser  and  better ;  and  the  full  interpretation  of  which  will  pro- 
bably be  grasped  in  another  and  higher  state  of  being.    Wordsworth's 
▼iews  on  these  matters,  we  think,  were  mainly  right.    But  he  erred  in 

T    d 
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attaching  too  mucli  importance  to  them.  He  seemed  to  sappme  tbal 
men  generally  might,  if  only  they  would,  see  what  he  saw,  and  heir 
what  he  heard,  and  be  as  mnch  affected  by  Nature  as  he  himself  was; 
forgetting  how  much  he  owed  to  a  peculiar  mental  constitation,  aad  a 
conjunction  of  fftvourable  circumstances.  He  erred  too,  if  indeed  we 
understand  him  correctly,  in  his  earlier  poems,  in  asserting  for  Nature 
a  power  which  she  does  not  possess ;  a  power  to  lead  back,  by  her  mere 
teachings  and  influences,  man's  sinful,  far- wandered  spirit  to  truth,  and 
God,  and  peace ;  a  work  this  which  only  the  good  Spirit  can  do,  and 
which  He  does  by  other  and  far  different  means.  A  few  illustntire 
extracts  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  first  shall  be  a  paasage 
from  the  third  book  of  the  "  Prelude."  In  this  book  he  is  giwing  an 
account  of  the  growth  of  his  own  mind  during  his  residence  at  Qua- 
bridge,  and  proceeds  thus : — 

"OfttimeBdidlqiiit 

My  oomndes,  leave  the  crowd,  bmldings,  and  grovea. 

And  at  I  paced  along  the  level  fields, 

Far  firom  those  lovely  lights  and  sounds  sublime 

With  which  I  had  been  conversant,  the  mind 

Broop'd  not ;  bnt  there  into  herself  returning. 

With  prompt  rebound  seem'd  fresh  as  heretofore. 

At  least  I  more  distinctly  recognised 

Her  native  instincts :  let  me  dare  to  speak 

A  higher  language,  say  that  now  I  fdt 

What  independent  solaces  were  mine. 

To  mitigate  the  injurious  sway  of  place 

Or  cireumstanee,  how  far  soever  changed 

In  youth,  or  to  be  changed  in  after  years. 

As  if  awaken'd,  summon'd,  roused,  eonstrain'd, 

I  look'd  for  universal  things ;  perused 

The  common  countenance  of  eaith  and  sky : 

Earth  nowhere  nnembellish'd  by  some  trace 

Of  that  first  Paradise  whence  man  was  driven ; 

And  sky  whose  beauty  and  bonntj  are  expressed 

Bj  the  proud  name  she  beara — ^the  name  of  Heaven. 

I  called  on  both  to  teach  me  what  they  might ; 

Or  turning  the  mind  in  upon  herself 

Pored,  watch'd,  expected,  listened,  spread  my  thoughts, 

And  spread  them  with  a  wider  creeping ;  fdt 

Incnmbendes  more  awftil,  visitings 

Of  the  Upholder  of  the  tranquil  soul. 

That  tolerates  the  Indignities  of  Time, 

And,  from  the  centre  of  Eternity 

All  finite  motions  overruling,  lives 

In  glory  immutable. 

•  «  •  •  • 

To  every  natural  form,  rock,  fruit,  or  flower. 
Even  the  loose  stones  that  cover  the  highway, 
I  gave  a  mord  life :  I  saw  them  feel, 
Or  link'd  them  to  some  fedmg :  the  great  mass 
Lay  bedded  in  a  quickening  soul,  and  dl 
That  I  beheld  respired  with  inward  meaning." 
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Take  another  passage,  one  from  the  Bixth  book  of  the  same  poem,  in 
which  he  describeB,  interspersed  with  reflections,  a  continental  tour 
Trndertak^i  during  a  Cambridge  yacation.  He  thus  depicts  a  cele- 
histed  Alpine  pass  through  which  his  journey  lay  :— 

"  The  brook  and  road 
Were  fellow-traTellerB  in  tliis  gloomy  strait. 
And  with  them  did  we  joomey  aerenl  hoon 
At  a  liow  pace.    The  immeasnrable  height 
Of  woodi  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed. 
The  stationary  bhuts  of  waterfalls. 
And  in  the  narrow  rent  at  every  turn 
Winds  thwarting  winds,  bewilder*d  and  forloro. 
The  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear  bine  sky. 
The  rocks  that  mattered  close  upon  our  ears. 
Black  drizzling  crags  that  spake  by  the  wayside 
As  if  a  voice  were  in  them,  the  sick  sight 
And  giddy  prospect  of  the  raving  stream. 
The  unfettered  clouds  and  region  of  the  heavens. 
Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the  light — 
Were  all  like  workings  of  one  mind,  the  features 
Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree ; 
Charaeters  of  the  great  Apocidypse, 
The  types  and  symbols  of  Eternity, 
Of  first,  and  last,  and  midst,  and  without  end.'* 

One  more  extract  here,  and  this  time  from  that  truly  Wordsworthian 
poan,  entitled,  "  Lines  composed  a  few  Miles  above  Tintem  Abbey,  on 
rewriting  the  Banks  of  the  Wye  during  a  Tour :  "-- 

"  These  beauteous  forms. 
Through  a  long  absenee,  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye : 
But  oft  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them. 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart, 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind. 
With  tranquil  restoration  ;— feelings,  too. 
Of  uuremember*d  pleasure :  such,  perhaps. 
As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life. 
His  little,  nameless,  unremember'd,  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love." 

We  hare  not  introduced  these  extracts  as  fair  specimens  of  Words- 
worth's poetry,  but  simply  as  illustrating  that  x>e<niliar  habit  of  mind, 
in  relation  to  external  nature,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  our  foregoing 
remarks  hare  been  directed.  Even  if  we  cannot  go  so  fiu*  as  the  poet 
wonld  take  us  in  this  direction,  who  will  object  to  go  with  him  part  of 
the  way  ?  The  beauty  and  glory  of  the  outward  creation  are  well 
adapted,  when  rightly  viewed,  to  cifford  a  pure  and  refreshing  pleasure, 
not  unneeded  by  the  toiling,  hurrying  masses  of  our  modem  civiliza- 
tion.   Yet  how  few  are  therCi  apparently,  even  among  the  more  culti- 
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rated,  who  liere  Bee  angfft  glorioiui  or  enticing !  What  f onnts  of  pure 
and  derating  Batisfaction  flow  in  vain  for  many  who,  having  the  power 
to  act  differently,  yet  bory  themaelyes  the  year  through  in  mere 
business,  or  foUow  restlessly  the  fashionable  round  of  artificial 
pleasures ! 

We  cannot  quit  this  part  of  our  subject  without  calling  attention  to 
the  perfect  truthfulness  of  Wordsworth's  descriptions  of  natural 
objects.  He  conversed  with  them,  not  through  the  medium  of  books, 
but  of  his  own  senses,  and  tells  us  how  they  really  seemed  to  him.  Too 
well  he  loved  Nature — ^for  what  she  was  to  him— to  handle  her  appear- 
ances in  his  delineations  other  than  with  a  sort  of  reverential  dc^cacy, 
so  as  to  preserve  their  native  bloom  and  freshness,  and  their  very 
features.  Yet  scarcely  ever  is  Wordsworth  a  mere  describer,— a  copy- 
ist. He  is  ever  the  poet,  touching  all  with  the  subtile  spell  of  Imagi- 
nation.   He  adds, — 

"  the  gleam. 

The  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea. 

The  ooniecration  and  the  poet's  dream." 

As  one  instance,  out  of  very  many  which  might  be  given,  of  this  per- 
fect truthfulness  of  portraiture,  take  a  passage  in  which  he  describes 
one  of  the  sports  of  his  happy  school-time,  skating  on  Lake  Easth- 
waite: — 

"  And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  son 
Was  set,  and,  Tisible  for  many  a  mile. 
The  oottage-windovrs  throagh  the  twilight  blszed, 
I  heeded  not  their  summons :  happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  as, — for  me 
It  was  a  time  of  raptore  1    Clear  and  load 
The  Tillage  dock  toU'd  six,— I  wheel'd  abont. 
Proud  and  exnlting  as  an  nntired  horse 
That  cares  not  for  his  home.    All  shod  with  steel 
We  hiss*d  along  the  polish'd  ice,  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 
And  woodland  pleasares,— the  resounding  horn. 
The  pack  load  beHowing,  and  the  hunted  hare. 
So  throagh  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew, 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle ;  with  the  din. 
Meanwhile,  the  precipices  rang  aload ; 
The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tmkled  like  iron ;  while  the  far- distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy,  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars 
Eastward,  were  sparkling  dear,  and  in  the  west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 
Not  sddom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 
Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportivdy 
Olanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuous  throng, 
To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star 
That  fled,  and,  flying  still  before  me,  gleam'd 
Upon  the  glassy  plain ;  and,  oftentimes. 
When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 
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And  aQ  the  shadowy  hanks  on  either  side 

Csae  sweeping  through  the  derkness,  spinning  still 

Thempid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 

Have  I,  reclining  hack  npon  mj  heels, 

Stopp'd  short ;  yet  still  the  solitary  cliffs 

IFheel'd  hy  me— even  u  if  the  earth  had  roU'd 

With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  ronnd ! 

Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train, 

Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  watch'd 

Till  aU  was  tranqnil  u  a  dreamless  sleep." 

(To  he  concluded,) 


CONVENT -LIFE; 

EXEMPLIFIED  IN  THE  CASE   OF  SAUBIN  V,  8TABB  AND  ANOTHER. 

An  IiiBh  Ladj,  Miss  Susannah  Mary  Saorin,  nun  in  a  convent  of  the 
80-caIled  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Hull,  who  was  brought  thither  some 
yeaiB  ago  from  a  convent  in  Dablin,  instituted  an  action  against  the 
mother-superior  of  the  Hull  convent,  named  Starr,  and  one  of  the 
Sisters  named  Kennedy,  for  assault  and  conspiracy.  The  case  was 
tried  in  the  Gourt  of  Queen's  Bench,  at  Westminster,  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  and  occupied  the  court  daily, 
excepting  only  one  day  beside  the  Sundays,  from  the  3d,  to  the  27th, 
of  February  last.  The  jury  found  the  defendants  guilty  of  libel  and 
ooospiracy ;  but  exercised  a  leniency  in  their  verdict,  only  equalled  by 
their  severely-tested  patience  during  the  trial :  the  sentence  being  for 
damages  £200,  with  repayment  of  what  is  profanely  called  "  dowry  " 
oa  **  marriage  to  Jesus  Ohrist "  when  Miss  Saurin  became  a  nxm.  That 
process  cost  her  father  more  than  £300,  the  sum  which  was  to  be  repaid  ; 
but  the  moral  value  of  the  verdict  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  any  mere 
amount  of  damages.  She  entered  a  convent  of  the  order  first  in 
Dublin,  as  a  novice,  on  the  5th  of  August^  1851,  and  took  the  vows  in 
1853;  when  her  name  was  changed  to  Mary  Scholastica  Joseph, 
according  to  the  common  custom  of  borrowing  a  strange  name,  as  if  to 
disguise  the  person,  and  for  a  woman  a  man's  name,  to  signify  that 
the  nun  must  forget  her  womanhood,  whether,  like  Miss  Saurin,  she  be 
subordinate,  or,  like  Mrs.  Starr,  superior.  Womanly  tenderness  is  not 
expected  to  be  shown  in  government,  nor  regarded  in  submission, 
when  members  of  the  Roman  community  get  into  what,  by  another  sad 
misnomer,  is  by  them  called  religion. 

It  is  right  that  a  record  of  this  extraordinary  case  should  be  pre- 
served in  this  Magazine;  but  the  preparation  of  a  summary  of  it  is 
difficult.  It  is  not  easy  to  avoid  betraying  the  resistless  disgust  and 
indignation  which  attend  a  recital  of  the  continuous  outrage  of  every 
principle  of  Ohristian  religion,  humanity,  and  common  decency  which 
characterized  the  proceedings  in  that  house  at  Hull,  as  now  revealed ; 
and  yet,  as  was  correctly  observed  by  the  senior  counsel  for  the 
plaintiir,  **  the  body  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  is  not,  according  to  the  Boman 
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Catholic  ideas,  what  ia  called  an  Order,  properly  speaking,  but  some- 
thing different,  and  less  strict.  It  is  an  institntion,  or  congregation, 
and  the  vows  and  rales  connected  with  it  are  not  so  stringent  as  if  it 
was  what  is  called  an  Order.  For  instance,  they  are  allowed  a  great 
extent  of  external  usefulness  (P).  Nuns  are  immured.  They  never 
come  out  of  doors."  But  after  what  we  now  know  of  this  merciful 
institution  in  England,  what  may  we  not  reasonably  imagine  of  the 
interior  of  nunneries  where  the  inmates  are  immured  P  We  suppose 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  questioned  by  any  one  whose  religion  is 
learned  from  the  Bible,  that  the  congregations  and  the  monastic 
Orders  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  Christianity;  and  whether  their 
existence  in  this  country  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  laws, 
and  the  preservation  of  our  liberty,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  too 
soon  or  too  thoroughly  considered. 

With  slight  omission  of  mere  parenthetic  sentences,  we  give  extracts 
from  a  report  of  the  Solicitor-General's  statement  of  the  plaintiff's 
case,  as  founded  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  and  J  justified  by  the 
evidence  and  the  verdict.  First  comes  the  order  of  admission  to  the 
sisterhood,  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  under  the 
protection  of  Bis  immaculate  mother,  Mary,  ever  Virgin,  I,  Susannah 
Mary  Saurin,  called  in  religion  Sister  Mary  Scholastica  Joseph,  do  vow 
and  promise  to  God  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and  the  service  of 
the  poor,  sick,  and  ignorant ;  and  to  persevere  until  death  in  this  insti- 
tute of  our  Lady  of  Mercy  according  to  its  approved  rule  and  constitu- 
tions, under  the  authority  and  in  presence  of  you,  my  lord  and  most 
reverend  father  in  God  Paul  Oullen,  Archbishop  of  this  diocese,  and  of 
our  reverend  mother,  Ellen  Whitty,  called  in  religion  Mary  Vincent, 
mother  superior  of  this  convent  of  mercy.    This  3d  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1853.     Signed— Susan  M.  Saurin,  called  in 
religion  Sister  Mary  Scholastica  Joseph.    Sister  Mary  Juliana  Delaay> 
Assistant.    Sister  Mary  Vincent  Whitty  (superioress).    Paul  Oullen, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin."  Upon  that  profession  having  been  made  in  1853, 
Miss  Saurin  became  a  regular  avowed  sister  in  this  Society,  when  she 
took  the  following  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience : — "  The  sisters  shall 
therefore  keep  their  hearts  perfectly  disengaged  from  every  affection  of 
the  things  of  this  world ;  content  with  the  food  and  raiment  allowed 
them,  and  willing  at  all  times  to  give  up  whatever  has  been  allotted  for 
their  use.    They  shall  not  give  or  receive  any  present  without  permission 
from  the  mother-superior.    When  with  her  permission  they  receive  any 
present  from  their  relations  or  other  persons,  it  must  bo  considered  as 
for  the  use  of  the  community,  and  not  for  the  particular  use  of  the 
receiver.    Nothing  shall  appear  in  their  dress  but  what  is  grave  and 
modest,  nor  can  they  keep  in  their  cells  anything  superfluous,  or  any 
costly  or  rich  furniture  or  decoration.    All  must  be  suitable  to  religions 
simplicity  and  poverty.    The  sisters  are  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  by 
the  vow  of  obedience  they  have  even  renounced  their  own  will,  and 
resigned  it  to  the  direction  of  their  superiors.    They  are  to  obey  the 
mother-superior,  as  holding  her  authority  from  Gk>d,  rather  through 
love  than  servile  fear.    Th^  shall  love  and  respect  her  as  their  mother  f 
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and  is  order  Uiat  ahe  maj  be  able  to  direct  tbem  in  tbe  way  of  tbe 
DiTlne  aerrice,  it  is  recommended  to  them  to  make  known  to  her  their 
penitential  works  and  mortifications,  with  the  advantages  derived  from 
them.  They  shall,  without  hesitation,  comply  with  all  tbe  directions 
of  the  mother-superior,  whether  in  matters  of  great  or  little  moment, 
agreeable  or  disagreeable.  They  shall  not  mnrmnr,  but  with  humility 
and  apiritual  joy  carry  the  sweet  yoke  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  shall  not 
absent  themselyes  from  the  common  exercises  without  her  leave,  except 
in  a  case  of  pressing  urgency;  and  if  they  cannot  then  have  access 
to  her,  they  shall  make  known  the  reason  of  their  absence  at  the  earliest 
opportonity.  They  shall  obey  the  call  of  the  bell  as  the  voice  of  God." 
In  another  role  it  was  directed  that  the  sister  should  regard  the  voice 
of  the  mother-superior  as  the  voice  of  an  angel. 

"The  defendants,  Mrs.  Starr,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  joined  the  convent 
about  the  same  time  as  the  plaintiff ;  Mrs.  Starr  taking  the  religious 
name  of  Sister  Mary  Joseph,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  that  of  Sister  Mary 
Magdalen.  After  some  time  Mrs.  Starr  was  removed  to  a  convent  at 
Clifford,  in  Yorkshire,  of  which  she  became  the  superioress,  where  she 
was  joined  by  the  defendant,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  and  also,  after  considerable 
opposition  by  her  parents,  by  Miss  Saurin,  at  Mrs.  Starr's  request,  and 
with  the  special  condition,  made  by  her  mother  and  acquiesced  in  by 
Archbishop  Onllen,  that  she  should  return  to  Bagot-street,  Dublin,  if 
ahe  wished  to  do  so.  Things  went  happily  for  some  time,  until  in  the 
year  1861  the  superioress,  Mrs.  Starr,  became  anxious  to  know  what  had 
passed  between  Sister  Scholastica  and  her  priest  at  confession.  Miss 
Saurin  declined  to  answer  questions  which  she  considered  unusual,  and 
from  that  moment  she  found  that  the  demeanour  of  the  superioress  was 
changed  towards  her.  She  was  watched  by  her  and  by  the  other  sisters, 
and  a  course  of  petty  annoyances  was  entered  on,  which  were  continued 
duwn  to  the  final  act  of  her  expulsion.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  her, 
in  the  discharge  of  her  duties  in  teaching  children  and  attending  the 
sick,  to  speak  to  those  who  were  outside  the  walls  of  the  convent;  and 
jet  one  accusation  against  her  is  that  she  communicated  with  ex  terns. 
The  Chinese  call  us  '  outer  barbarians,'  and  the  nuns  call  us  '  extems.* 
She  was  accused  of  speaking  to  the  patroness  of  the  schools  at  Clifford, 
(Mrs.  Grimstone,)  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  (Mr.  Fenniston). 
She  was  obliged  to  rise  at  three  o'  clock  in  the  morning.  One  charge 
was  that  she  had  a  piece  of  calico,  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  some  cotton 
in  her  cell ;  and  aU  these  things  were  duly  recorded  against  her  as 
offences ;  and  notwithstanding  they  were  atoned  for  by  penances,  they 
were  raked  up  against  her  in  the  final  accusations  by  which  she  was 
driven  from  the  community.  Her  mother  became  anxious  that  she 
should  be  removed  to  Dublin,  and  wrote  to  that  effect,  stating  she  had 
Archbishop  Oullen's  permission  for  her  to  return;  but  Mrs.  Starr's 
replj  was  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  go  at  that  time,  if  she  ever  could, 
and  reminded  Mrs.  Saurin  that  her  daughter  was  not  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  This  she  said,  notwithstanding  that 
Mn.  Saurin  had  stated  that  Mr.  Saurin  was  in  bad  health,  and  wished  to 
Kttle  his  private  affairs. 
^The  letters  of  her  mother  and  other  reUtions  to  the  plaintiff  were. 
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intercepted ;  wHle  in  the  letters  of  the  motHer-snperioreas  it  was  com- 
plained of  Her  that  she  had  committed  most  grave  offences  which  called 
for  grave  punishment ;  that  her  vows  were  no  longer  the  occasion  of 
merit,  bat  the  occasion  of  sin." 

The  learned  counsel  entered  into  a  detail  of  some  of  the  petty  perse- 
cntions  to  which  this  lady  had  been  subjected  during  her  sojourn  in  the 
convent,  and  which,  he  said,  would  be  more  particularly  laid  before  the 
jury  in  her  evidence.  Amongst  others  was  the  sending  her  to  a  drawer 
where  a  heap  of  her  relatives'  intercepted  letters  had  been  accumulated, 
without  permitting  her  to  read  any  of  them.  At  other  times  the  giving 
of  letters  to  her  with  passages  obliterated,  and  which  were  snatched 
away  almost  instantly  and  destroyed,  without  her  having  the  slightest 
chance  of  reading  them.  She  was  put  to  work  of  the  most  menial 
character,  such  as  scrubbing  the  floor  and  cleaning  the  stones.  On  one 
occasion  her  hands  were  so  chapped  with  the  cold  and  the  water  that 
they  were  in  sores.  One  of  the  sisters,  commiserating  her  unh^py 
condition,  advised  her  to  put  candle-grease  to  the  chaps  to  alleviate  her 
sufferings ;  but  on  its  becoming  known  to  Mrs.  Starr,  she  insisted  on  her 
washing  the  candle-grease  off.  She  was  made  to  lie  on  the  bare  boards 
of  the  bed,  her  straw-mattress  being  removed,  and  with  no  covering. 
She  was  not  allowed  to  sit  down,  except  on  the  floor,  and  she  often  used 
to  kneel  in  order  to  relieve  her  weariness. 

Her  father,  Mr.  Saurin,  was  in  his  last  sickness,  and  affectionately 
wrote  to  his  daughter;  but  the  letter  was  intercepted.  He  died ;  but 
the  intelligence  of  his  death  was  also  withheld.  A  brother  died; 
but  she  heard  nothing  of  his  death  either.  Her  mother,  who  was 
dissatisfied,  and  the  mother-superior,  were  in  correspondence ;  but  the 
letters  were  kept  secret  from  Sister  Scholastica ;  and  it  is  obvious,  from 
the  letters  which  passed  between  Mrs.  Saurin  and  Mother-Superior 
Starr,  that  the  latter  had  some  apprehension  on  the  subject  of  the 
father's  disposal  of  his  property,  and  did  not  wish  to  allow  Miss  Saurin 
the  opportunity  of  disclosing  convent  matters  by  a  visit  to  her  friends, 
lest  the  disclosure  should  have  an  effect  unfavourable  to  the  convent. 
Miss  Saurin,  quite  ignorant  of  all  that  had  taken  place  in  her  home, 
and  forbidden  to  write  to  her  parents  oftener  than  once  a  year,  wrote  to 
an  uncle  and  to  a  brother,  both  being  priests ;  but  her  letters  to  them 
were  intercepted  by  Mrs.  Starr.  To  aggravate  the  wrong,  this  con- 
cealment of  Sister  Scholastica's  family  affairs,  in  spite  of  her  mother's 
earnest  entreaties  and  remonstrances, — ^this  absolute  refusal  to  allow 
her  to  visit  her  dying  father, — was  a  direct  violation  of  a  promise 
made  before  she  took  the  vows,  and  repeated  before  she  came  over  to 
England  from  the  Dublin  convent,  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  visit 
her  parents  in  Ireland. 

"Her  brother,  a  Jesuit  priest,  wrote  to  her,  but  his  letters  were 
not  delivered  to  her.  In  1863  another  brother  died.  All  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  although  commimicated  by  letter,  was  kept 
from  her;  and  when  she  was  told  of  the  painful  event,  months 
after  it  occurred,  she  was  immediately  sent  to  work  on  hearing 
it.  She  was  compelled  to  make  monthly  reports  of  her  shortoomingB 
to  the  mother-superior.     In   October,  1863,  she  confesses  to  hsYO 
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been  nniidj,  and  to  hare  oommonicated  with  externa;  the  externa 

being  her  aunt  and  mother.     In  November  she  confesaea  that  ahe  ia 

*  far  below  the  loweat  in  the  community ; '  and  aaya  that  ahe  had  prayed 

'never  to  be  looked  npon  except  with  the  contempt  I  am  regarded  with 

at  preeent/     She  further  confeaaed  ahe  waa  negligent  of  the  little 

children ;  that  ahe  had  rang  the  bell  two  or  three  minntea  late.    In 

her  previous  letter  to  the  reverend  mother  ahe  confeaaed  that  ahe  had 

twice  in  the  month  ahowed  reluctance  to  do  what  ahe  had  been  told; 

that  ahe  had  twice  apoken  unkindly  to  the  children  in  the  achool.    In 

January  she  aaid   ahe  had  prayed  for  atrength  to  be  better.    'May 

God    give  me  grace  to  receive  all  at  Hia  handa.    I  forgot  to  ring 

the  bell  once.    I  apoke  to  the  little  children  more  than  waa  necea- 

aary.    Sister  Mary  aaya  I  ahow  want  of  aubmiaaion  and  judgment  in 

achooL      Pleaae   let  me  have  our  little  leavea  out  thia  time;'  the 

'  little  leasee '  being  cotton,  thread,  bita  of  ailk,  aciaaora,  pena,  booka, 

and  Bucb  like.    In  all  the  remaining  monthly  confeaaiona  ahe  apoke  of 

being  late  for  ringing  the  bell  by  a  minute  or  two,  of  being,  as  ahe 

Bald,  nnkind  to  the   children  in  achooL    In  another  confeasion  ahe 

eaid, '  I  wish  I  could  begin  over  again  for  the  laat  aeven  or  eight  yeara. 

All  the  sins  and  faults  of  my  life  begin  from  that.    O,  if  you  could 

forget  the  paat !    My  God,  give  me  grace  to  be  reaigned,  and  to  perae- 

vere  in  religion  until  death.' 

**  In  the  year  1864  her  brother  came  to  aee  her.  He  waa  only  allowed 
to  apeak  to  her  for  little  over  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  although  he 
requested  permiaaion  to  aee  her  next  day,  he  waa  refuaed,  and  wrote 
to  the  bishop  on  the  aubject.  The  biahop  thereupon  wrote  to  Mra. 
Starr,  saying  that  ahe  had  committed  an  error  of  judgment.  To  thia 
Mrs.  Starr  replied, '  The  preaence  of  Slater  Scholaatica  amongat  ua  ia  a 
very  heavy  croaa.  She  ia  an  enemy  living  in  our  midat.  She  waa 
never  formally  received  in  the  community ;  and  the  omiaaion  may  have 
been  permitted  by  Providence  to  free  ouraelvea  of  ao  dangerous  a  per* 
aon.'  To  thia  letter  the  biahop  replied  that  he  did  not  apeak  of  rule ; 
he  referred  to  prudence.  To  interpret  the  biahop'a  thoughta  freely, 
they  were  to  thia  effect : — *  There  are  Engliah  juriea  about,  and  Engliah 
law  prevaila,  and  a  free  preaa  exiats ;  you  ought  not  to  have  refuaed  a 
brother'a  requeat  to  aee  hia  aiater.' " 

The  Solicitor-General  read  a  letter  from  the  defendant  to  the  biahop 
of  Beverley,  in  which  ahe  accuaed  Miaa  Saurin  of  having  broken  her  vowa 
of  poverty  and  obedience,  and  aaya,  "  We  have  long  auapected  her  of 
stealing — suapicions  are  not  proofa."  She  adda,  '*  Within  the  laat  year 
I  have  discovered  that  my  suapidona  were  well  grounded,  and  that  her 
offences  can  be  proved  by  different  membera  of  the  community ;  who, 
through  a  miataken  idea  of  charity,  kept  their  knowledge  to  them- 
aelves,  until,  by  chance,  I  made  inquiries  on  the  aubject.  I  believe  her 
late  conduct  has  been  occasioned  by  her  vexation  at  the  precautions 
which  have  been  quietly  taken  to  guard  her  againat  indulging  thia  pro* 
pensity  in  the  convent ;  but,  like  an  incurable  diaeaae,  if  healed  in  one 
place,  it  breaka  out  in  another  with  greater  malignity.  We  now  fear 
that  ahe  ateala  from  the  school-children.  She  is  ao  artful,  ao  dexter- 
OU89  tiiat  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  detect  her;  but  the  eyes 
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of  the  jonsg  are  piercing,  and  their  tongues  ever  ready  to  publiah  the 
weaknesses  of  others;  and  disgrace  may  come  upon  religion  and  npon 
us  before  we  are  aware  of  it." 

"  After  some  time  it  was  resolved,  as  the  result  of  the  oorrespon- 
denoe  between  the  reverend  mother  and  the  bishop,  that  an  inquiry 
should  take  place  before  commissionerB,  to  be  appointed  by  the  latter. 
Before  it  could  be  held,  the  result  which  was  to  be  come  to  was  arrired 
at,  and  the  bishop  had  obtained  from  the  Holy  See  powers  to  absolve 
the  sister  from  her  vows — to  have  the  ring  taken  from  her  finger  by 
which  she  belieyed  herself  married  to  our  Redeemer,  and  to  be  ezpelled» 
and  driven  out,  disgraced  and  degraded,  upon  the  world.  If  it  were  a 
less  serious  case,  one  might  be  disposed  to  be  amused  at  the  course 
that  was  resolved  to  be  adopted.  It  was  this.  She  was  to  be  absolved. 
It  was  true,  she  did  not  want  to  be  absolved ;  but  it  was  determined 
that,  want  it  or  not,  she  should  be.  They  manage  these  things  well ; 
and  how  do  you  think  they  were  managed  P  Thus :— The  absolution 
was  to  be  pronounced  under  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Home ;  and  it 
was  to  take  effect  on  the  happening  of  a  certain  condition ;  that  c(hi- 
dition  Miss  Saurin,  as  a  religious  woman,  could  not  by  possibility 
escape  fulfilling.    It  was  on  her  attending  ten  masses." 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice: — "Then  the  attendance  at  the  tenth  maaa 
fulfilled  the  involuntary  condition,  and  the  dispensation  from  the  vows 
was  complete  P  " 

T%6  Solidtor'Qeneral : — "Yes,  my  Lord,  complete,  notwithstanding  the 
ardent  desire  of  Miss  Saurin  that  it  should  not  be.  A  correspondence 
took  place  between  her  uncle,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mathews,  and  the  bishop,upon 
the  subject  of  the  projected  inquiiy,  or,  as  my  learned  friends  will 
endeavour  to  call  it,  'submission  to  arbitration;'  and  the  bishop 
endeavoured  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Mathews  a  promise  that  if  his  niece 
were  found  guilty  he  should  take  her  home,  and  that  if  she  were  found 
innocent  still  he  should  take  her  home,  as  staying  amongst  those  who 
had  accused  her  would  not  in  that  event  be  edifying." 

A  commission  of  priests  was  then  appointed  in  Hull  to  examine 
Miss  Saurin's  complaints,  as  communicated  to  the  bishop  of  Beverley 
by  her  relatives,  together  with  the  charges  laid  against  her  by  Mrs. 
Starr ;  but  the  proceedings  and  the  conclusion  were  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory, except  that  there  was  no  proof  given  of  "  B.everend  Mother's  " 
accusations. 

"  The  only  proof  was  the  reading  of  the  charges ;  and  they  were  not 
the  serious  charge  made  in  the  letter  to  the  bishop,  of  thefb»  which 
would  have  driven  her  from  any  station  in  society,  but  that  she  was 
disobedient  to  the  superioress;  that  she  had  communicated  with 
extems ;  that  she  had  eaten  buttered- toast ;  that  a  cake  had  been  dis- 
covered in  her  drawer ;  and  that  once  she  had  been  seen  eating  one 
and  it  was  arranged  that  she  should  be  held  guilty,  unless  four-fifths  of 
her  judges  pronounced  her  to  be  innocent.  Th^  found  her  guilty,  and 
the  bishop  absolved  her.  Then  commenced  a  new  series,  not  of  petty, 
but  of  positive,  persecutions.  She  was  watched  night  and  day;  the 
ring  was  taken  from  her  finger ;  her  secular  dress  was  brought  into  her 
cell;  and  when  she  refused  to  put  it  on,  she  was  left  no  alternative 
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by  her  religionB  dress  being  taken  from  her  at  night.  She  was  left  in 
the  oold  of  Jannaiy  without  fire  or  clothing.  Her  food  she  describes 
as  the  washings  of  the  coffee*pots  and  mouldy,  monse-eaten  bread,  with 
leavings  of  the  plates  of  the  sisters.    She  was  not  allowed  soap, 

towels,  or  water;  sisters  were  constantly  with  her The  object  of 

all  this  was  not,  I  will  say,  cruelty,  but  to  drive  her  from  that  which 
the  held  dearer  than  life.  She  was  requested  to  go,  but  positively,  except 
hy  forces  she  would  not  leave,  and  thereby  admit  she  had  been 
propeiiy  expelled.  For  seven  months  this  course  of  conduct  was 
Adopted  towards  her.  Daring  that  time  the  sheets  of  her  wooden  bed 
had  not  been  changed ;  and  three  times  only  had  she  been  allowed  to 
change  her  under-clothing.  At  length,  worn  out  by  their  treatment, 
she  wrote  to  her  brother,  who  came  over  and  took  her  away." 

The  evidence  given  by  Miss  Saurin,  and  not  in  the  least  disproved 
by  witnesses  on  the  other  side,  none  of  whom  can  be  regarded  as  free 
from  undue  influence,  because  they  who  knew  what  took  place  inside 
the  convent  were  themselves  bound  by  the  vows,  and  living  in  sub- 
jection to  the  discipline — that  evidence  reveals  a  scene  of  repulsive 
wretchedness.  Not  only  was  this  lady  compelled  to  do  humiliating 
penances,  and  made  to  endure,  without  intermission,  the  most  menial 
^dgery,  but  she  was  accused  of  thefb,  a  crime  that  could  hardly 
he  possible  where  no  one  had  any  thing  to  call  her  own,  and  even  of 
grosser  immorality,  without,  as  it  most  clearly  appears,  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a  just  suspicion.  She  was  not  only  required  to  kiss  the 
floor,  and  scrape  the  dirt  fr^m  it  with  her  nails ;  but  she  was  searched, 
Btnpped  of  such  rags  as  she  was  allowed  to  wear,  shut  up  almost  naked 
in  filthy  rooms  which  she  was  not  allowed  to  quit  on  any  occasion,  and 
barely  kept  alive  with  loathsome  scraps  and  offals, — as  nearly  as  possible 
teased  and  starved  to  death,  in  order  to  subdue  her  pride,  as  was  pre- 
tended, and  break  her  will.  Nor  was  all  the  cruelty  so  gross.  It 
was  sometimes  refined  as  carefully  and  skilfully  as  if  the  "  mother  " 
tormentor  had  learned  the  art  in  Santa  Maria  lAaggiore  at  Rome. 
The  intercepted  letters  were  not  all  destroyed,  although  they  be  not 
now  forthcoming.  On  one  occasion  she  was  taken  to  a  drawer,  shown 
a  number  of  them,  which  were  held  up  to  her  view,  and  replaced  again 
under  lock  and  key,  that  she  might  better  learn  the  grace  of  obedience. 
A  sigh,  or  tear,  or  offensive  glance,  on  such  a  solemn  occasion,  would 
have  to  be  confessed  a  sin,  and  penance  done  for  it.  At  other  times, 
even  when  letters  from  her  father  or  mother  were  put  into  her  hand, 
thegr  had  been,  like  others  that  are  delivered  at  such  prisons,  pre- 
viously broken  open,  read,  studied,  retained;  every  expression  of 
parental  kindness  being  blotted  out,  lest  the  worldly  sentiment  of 
filial  affection  should  diminish  in  her  bosom  that  sublime  indifference 
to  her  own  kindred  which  the  religion  of  monasticism  requires  as  the 
surest  sign  of  grace.  Mrs.  Saurin  came  to  see  her,  but  she  was  taught 
obedience  to  her  spiritual  "  mother"  Starr  by  being  marched  past  her 
own  mother  in  silence,  without  permission  so  much  as  to  look  towards 
her,  and  again  hidden  out  of  sight.  Her  brother,  the  priest,  in(>i8ted 
'  on  an  interview;  and,  after  long  tiying,  obtained  it.  She  came  to  him, 
nearly  dumb  with  grief,  holding  a  quarter-hour  glass  in  her  hand,  that 
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at  the  dropping  of  the  last  sand  she  might  ptmctaally  break  away,  to 
avoid  punishment  for  the  sin  of  disobedience.  ConTentoal  discipline 
wonld  havethns  tormented  Jterto  death,  if  this  brother  had  not  resolately 
determined  to  tear  hesr  thence.  And  Miss  Saorin,  with  a  nobility  of 
spirit,  rarely  to  be  found  in  one  brought  down  to  such  a  state  of  abject 
prostration  under  the  united  powers  of  the  conventual  system  and  the 
Bomish  episcopate, — Oomthwaite  of  Beverley,  Manning  of  Westminster, 
and  Ferretti  of  Bome,— refused  to  accept  absolution  for  sins  that  she  had 
not  committed,  as  she  had  even  refused  deliverance  from  the  prison- 
house  on  any  terms  that  would  set  a  stigma  on  her  reputation,  by 
leaving  untold  the  real  cause  of  her  departure. 

Now  that  the  particular  case  has  been  disposed  of, — finally,  we  hope,— 
its  relative  importance  yet  remains  to  be  estimated.  The  Pope  of 
Bome,  however  little  we  may  think  of  him,  does  exercise  a  controlling 
power  over  the  persons  and  property  of  a  multitude  of  our  fellow- 
subjects.  He  does  not  merely  act  as  head  of  a  voluntary  association, 
exerting  a  kind  of  presidential  authority  in  regard  to  its  internal 
private  regulations.  He  receives  and  gives  sanction  to  the  vows  taken 
by  individuals  to  denude  themselves  of  every  personal  right,  and  to 
retreat  from  the  performance  of  every  social  duty.  The  system  of 
which  he  is  the  head  withdraws  from  us  an  ever-increasing  multitude 
of  men  and  women,  originally  free,  and  places  them  outside  the  pale 
of  human  society,  shuts  them  up  in  chambers,  cells,  dungeons,  where 
humanity  enters  not.  It  lays  its  ban  on  them,  reducing  them  to  a 
state  of  incapacity  for  receiving  or  transmitting  an  inheritance.  It 
is  upheld  by  courts  of  ecclesiastical  judicature  which  are,  in  fact,  beyond 
the  control  of  the  same  legislature  that  very  properly  interferes  to 
reform  the  established  ecclesiastical  courts  of  England,  because  that 
legblature  enforces  no  e£Fectual  method  of  oversight.  It  gives  to  secret 
societies,  conducted  under  the  official  management  of  a  Boman  priest, 
a  power  incalculably  greater  than  most  Englishmen  suspect ;  while  yet 
our  own  benevolent  societies  cannot  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  formed  with- 
out legal  authority,  nor  can  act  without  control  of  law.  True  it  may  be 
that  the  English  laws  ignore  the  existence  of  such  fraternities ;  or,  if 
that  cannot  be,  the  lawyers  allow  them  only  a  sort  of  de  fado  occupation ; 
but  when,  even  so,  our  courts  exert  authority  over  individual  delin- 
quents, the  institutions  themselves  are  left  on  so  strong  a  footing  that 
every  time  a  judicial  sentence  is  passed  on  an  individual,  and 
the  corporation  is  not  at  the  same  time  declared  to  ho  illegal,  its  dis- 
cipline and  constitution  are  tacitly  allowed,  and  a  precedent  is  judicially 
established  in  the  very  teeth  of  law.  A  **  disorderly  house  "  is  closed  on 
the  strength  of  one  conviction ;  but  these  houses,  whose  highest  order  is 
mockery  and  contempt  of  law,  remain  untouched. 

In  all  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  new;  and  while  English  people  are 
startled  at  the  disclosures  of  petty  tyranny  in  convent-life,  such  things 
sound  perfectly  familiar  to  those  who  have  lived  in  Popish  countries, 
where  they  are  of  every-day  occurrence  in  one  shape  or  another 
Enlightened  statesmen  on  the  continent  use  every  opportunity  for 
diminishing  the  number  of  monastic  establishments,  or  they  suppress 
them  altogether.  With  ourselves  there  has  been  much  delusion.  A 
numerous  class  of  persons,  religiously  disposed,  but  misizLformed,  have 
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oome  to  regaxd  oonyenta  wifch  a  myafcerioas  reverence,  and  Romanizing 
fSngliahmen  and  Englishwomen  have  actoally  eBiablished  sisterhoods 
of  charity  nnder  similar  discipline;  and  at  Norwich,  for  example, 
a  &W  weak  brethren  have  been  associated  in  like  manner.  The  attempt 
to  entrap  men  has  met  hitherto  with  bat  slight  saccess.  Still  we  most 
not  too  hastily  imagine  that  it  will  be  relinqnished,  because  of  failures 
at  the  first.  There  mnst  be  a  common  persuasion  that  monasticism  is  as 
miflcriptaral  as  it  is  unsocial ;  and  sentimentaUsts  must  learn  that  a 
blight  everywhere  overtakes  it  as  soon  as  it  ripens  into  complete- 
ness,— ^as  soon  as  tbe  leaders  of  the  system  gain  confidence  enough  to 
make  full  use  of  their  authority,  and  to  appropriate  the  societies  to  the 
special  service  of  the  Papacy.  The  fraud  must  be  detected,  and  so 
soon  as  the  inevitable  corruption  seizes  on  the  conventual  mass,  it  will 
be  rgected  as  a  public  evil.  So  much  is  certain,  and  will  again  verify 
a  saying  of  our  Lord  Himself: "  Every  plantation"  (<^i;rfia)  "which  My 
Heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up." 

B. 


METHODISM  IN  DORSET: 

BY  A  DORSET  FBEACHEA. 

D0B8ST  has  some  claim  to  notoriety,  unfortunately  of  an  unenviable 
kind.  Who  has  not  shuddered  over  the  "  labourer  "  problem  P  We 
^yatlm  tlie  fesTS  of  our  readers  by  assuring  them  at  once  that  it  is  not 
onr  intention  to  attempt  its  solution.  There  are  more  pleasant  topics 
upon  which  we  may  dwell  for  a  short  time, — those  arising  out  of  the 
connexion  of  Methodism  with  this  supposedly  most  uninteresting 
county.  It  becomes  us,  indeed,  to  be  modest ;  for  if  any  arrogance  be 
observed  in  our  tone,  the  minds  of  not  a  few  will  revert  to  our  social 
disrepute.  Yet  we  cannot  restrain  ourselves  from  saymg  that, 
in  point  of  Methodist  interest,  we  occupy  a  most  distinguished  posi- 
tion.    We  hasten  to  make  good  this  boast. 

Commencing  our  journey  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
county,  we  come  upon  the  little  village  of  Charmouth.  In  the  year 
1640,  this  was  the  residence  of  Bartholomew  Westley,  the  great  grand- 
fiither  of  the  Pounder  of  Methodism.  It  lies  in  a  valley,  the  quietness 
of  which  is  not  yet  disturbed  by  the  many  sounds  bom  of  the  iron  road. 
StiU  no  doubt  it  was,  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  September,  1661,  when 
a  small  party  of  horsemen  rode  along  it,  directing  their  course  towards  its 
oomfortoble  hostelry.  Later  on,  we  can  look  at  the  little  group  in  the 
inn's  best  parlour,  waiting  anxiously  until  the  grey  light  of  morning 
dawns ;  and  by  and  by  one  enters  in  haste,  and  urges  them  to  horse,  and 
Bpeed  swiftly  away.  ,      .^      ,.         i.  :,  :, 

Those  were  stirring  times.  That  very  day  the  whisper  had  passed 
about  that  in  Lyme-Begis  a  proclamation  of  the  Parliament  had  been 
imblished,  denouncing  the  consequences  of  concealing  the  King,  or  any 
of  his  party.  The  battle  of  Worcester  had  been  fought,  and  Charles 
II  was  afoot  in  England,  defying  the  most  vigilant  search.  In  the 
morning  of  the  23d.  as  the  village  blacksmith  was  shoeing  a  horse 
belonging  to  one  of  the  party  which  had  arrived  over  night  at  the  mn, 
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he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that "  the  beast  came  from  the  north/'  jadging 
this  from  the  fashion  in  which  it  was  shod.  The  hostler  standing  bj, 
gossiped  of  the  company  to  which  the  animal  belonged ;  and  some  one 
mentioning  the  Parliamentary  Proclamation,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  better  go  and  tell  Mr.  Westley,  the  parson,  aboat  it.  But, 
noticeable  fact,  good  Mr.  Bartholomew  Westley  was  at  his  morning  de- 
votions, which  were  far  from  being  hurriedly  performed,  and  the  patience 
of  his  visiter  was  exhausted.  A  vision  of  tiie  Cavalier,  mounted  and 
riding  away  without  "  remembering  the  hostler,"  so  agitated  his  mind, 
that  he  hastened  back  without  delivering  his  message.  The  black- 
smith soon  afterwards  called  again  at  the  parsonage,  and  laid  the  case 
before  Mr.  Westl^.  The  suspicions  of  each  being  excited,  they  hurried 
first  to  the  inn,  for  the  purpose  of  questioning  the  landlady,  and  after- 
wards to  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  whole  place  was  roused ;  there 
was  nothing  heard  but  the  tramp  of  horses,  and  the  jingle  of  accoutre- 
ments ;  and  then  in  hot  pursuit  Captain  Massey,  followed  by  the  mis- 
cellaneous chivalry  of  Charmouth,  dashed  along  the  London  road,  and 
sought  the  errant  E!ing  as  far  as  Dorchester ;  with  what  success  let 
history  tell.'  We  are  in  possession  of  but  few  remaining  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  Bartholomew  Westley.  Ejected  from  his  rectories  of  Char- 
mouth  and  Catherstone,  at  the  time  of  the  Bestoration,  he  seems  to 
have  sustained  himself  and  family  precariously  by  the  practice  of 
medicine.  So,  walking  humbly  with  his  Gk>d,  he  trod  a  rough  and 
thorny  path ;  tmtil  one  day,  the  tidings  of  his  son's  death  reached  him, 
and  then  "  his  heart  broke,"  and  the  grey-headed  confessor  passed  to 
his  unknown  grave. 

Leaving  this  interesting  neighbourhood,  we  travel,  in  a  southerly 
direction,  along  that  singular  effect  of  Nature's  busy-ness,  the  Chesil 
Beach,  which  winds  its  pebbly  way  from  Bridport  Harbour  to  the 
island  of  Portland.  The  point  we  wish  to  reach  is  Weymouth ;  and 
most  pleasant  is  our  journey  thither.  After  walking  seven  miles,  we 
come  to  Abbotsbury,  with  its  ecclesiastical  ruins,  the  gigantic  stones 
of  the  old  cromlech,  its  little  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  and  its  swannery, 
once  computed  the  largest  in  England.  We  pass  groups  of  fishermen, 
standing  in  readiness  for  the  signal  to  shoot  their  nets  in  the  West 
Bay;  the  little  huts  where  the  sportsman  tarries  through  the  long 
winter  nights,  watching  for  the  flutter  which  tells  of  wild- fowl  in  the 
**  backwater,"— flowing  between  us  and  the  land, — ^now  broadening  into 
meres,  and  then  narrowing  and  channelling  itself  into  ferries.  Passing  to 
the  main  land  at  Wyke-Begis,  going  by  road  to  Weymouth,  and  cross- 
ing the  bridge,  we  conclude  our  journey  by  entering  the  ancient  borough 
of  Melcombe-Begis. 

About  the  year  1652,  Mr.  Janeway's  "  particular  church  "  at  Mel- 
combe,  was  joined  by  a  distinguished  student,  who  had  jast  taken  his 
degree  at  Oxford.  This  was  the  son  of  Bartholomew  Westley.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  he  was  destined  for  extensive  usefulness.  Per- 
ceiving this,  the  church  sent  him  to  preach  amongst  the  seamen,  and 
also  in  the  little  village  of  Badipole.  Engaged  in  this  work,  his  fame 
spread  beyond  the  neighbourhood;  reaching,  amongst  other  places,  the 
village  of  Winterboume- Whitchurch,  where  the  people  were  mooming 
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the  I0B8  of  iheir  old  pastor,  Mr.  Walton.  A  message  was  sent  to  Mr. 
John  Westlej,  asking  him  to  come  and  preach  to  them.  This  he  did ; 
and  BO  satisfied  were  thej,  that  the  trustees  of  the  chnrch  appointed 
him  to  the  parish;  and,  after  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  the 
"  Triers/'  in  May,  1658,  he  hecamo  their  minister. 

Leaving  Melcombe-Begis,  to  follow  the  steps  of  Mr.  Westley,  we  pro- 
ceed along  the  Dorchester-road ;  and  after  surmounting  the  hills,  which 
ridge  themselyes  as  if  in  lofbj  contempt  of  the  Ghosil  Beach,  stcn 
afar,  we  arrive  at  the  county  town.  Passing  through  the  town,  wo 
tum  off  into  the  London-road,  and  follow  its  uneven  course  for  eleven 
mileB.  The  vanished  coachmen  used  to  declare  that  this  was  the  worst 
piece  of  road  between  Exeter  and  London.  The  journey  is  not  unin- 
teresting. On  Saturday,  you  may  overtake  the  carrier's  cart,  beneath 
the  tilt  of  which  may  be  discerned  the  person  of  the  Methodist  preacher, 
commencing  his  "  week  out ; "  snugly  ensconced  amongst  country  folk, 
whose  talk  is  of  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry.  Objects  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, reminding  the  student  of  British  and  Roman  ancestors,  crop  up 
at  intervals;  and  there  is  a  wildness  of  scenery  on  every  hand,  which 
accords  well  with  these  traces  of  antiquity.  Not  unfrequently  has  the 
writer  stood  near  the  church  of  Winterboume- Whitchurch,  where  the 
yew-trees  cast  their  arms  about  the  graveyard,  and  guard  it  with 
solemn  care.  The  sacred  edifice,  touched  lightly  by  the  handof  Time,  rears 
its  ivy-covered  walls  and  tower  amid  the  grassy  hillocks,  an  exquisite 
memorial  of  by-gone  years.  It  is  one  of  those  places  in  which  the 
tired  spirit  is  sometimes  ready  to  whisper  it  would  be  well  to  sleep. 
From  1658  to  1662  did  John  Westley  labour  here ;  and  not  without  sue* 
cess.  When  he  stood  before  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  the  memorable 
conversation  took  place,  recorded  in  his  grandson's  Journal,  (vol.  iii., 
pp.  215-219,)  he  could  say, "  It  pleased  Gk>d  to  seal  my  labour  with  success, 
in  the  apparent  conversion  of  many  souls."  But  troublous  times  were 
at  hand.  In  the  year  1662,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  church  one  Sun- 
day, he  was  arrested,  through  the  bitter  malice  of  his  enemies,  and 
hurried  away  to  Blandford  gaol.  Being  shortly  afterwards  released, 
he  returned  to  his  charge  for  a  few  months ;  and  then,  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity coming  into  force,  he  fell  before  its  power.  On  the  17th  of 
August,  1662,  he  entered  the  church  for  the  last  time ;  and  taking  for 
his  text,  "  And  now,  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word 
of  His  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  inherit- 
ance among  all  them  which  are  sanctified,"  (Acts  xx.  32,)  he  bade  his 
weeping  flock  farewell,  and  saw  them  again  no  more. 

With  saddened  heart,  John  Westley  retraced  his  steps  to  Melcombe ; 
but  persecution  had  outrun  him  on  the  way,  and  awaited  his  arrival. 
He  found  that  he  could  not  obtain  shelter  there.  February  was  a 
month  of  bitter  suffering ;  through  its  brief,  cold  days,  he  was  learning 
how  hard  it  is  to  be  an  outcast ;  and  in  March  he  wandered  forth  with 
his  family,  from  town  to  town,  having  no  place  to  lay  his  head.  But 
in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  hedges  were  becoming  green,  and  the 
trees  beg^an  to  bathe  their  fresh  leaves  in  the  soft  sunshine,  his  fortunes 
suddenly  turned.  A  letter  reached  him,  containing  the  offer  of  a  house 
at  Prteton,  a  village  situate  about  three  miles  from  Melcombe-Eegis ; 
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atid  ibis  was  gladly  accepted..  Here  he  lived  in  thankful  rettrefneBt 
for  np wards  of  two  years,  preaching  occasionally  to  the  villagers,  and 
to  small  congregations  of  persecnted  Nonconformists  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town ;  and  then  his  wanderings  and  sufferings  recommenced.  la 
1665,  the  Five-Mile  Act  was  passed,  which  declared,  "  That  no  Non- 
conformist teacher,  under  what  denomination  soever,  shall  dwell,  or 
comCi  unless  upon  the  road,  within  five  miles  of  any  corporation,  or  any 
other  place  where  they  had  been  ministers,  or  had  preached,  after  the 
Act  of  Oblivion,"  unless  they  would  take  a  prescribed  oath,  which,  for 
Nonconformists,  was  clearly  in  violation  of  their  conscience. 

Leaving  his  family  behind  him  in  Preston,  Mr.  Westley  set  out  o&  his 
joumeyings,  and  became  a  living  prophecy  of  th«  generation  which, 
should  follow  him.  He  was  an  iiinerawt  preacher ;  moving  about  from 
place  to  place,  proclaiming  in  private  meetings  the  **  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus."  But  the  myrmidons  of  persecution  hunted  him  from  his  seclu- 
sion, and  wore  out  his  life.  He  was  several  times  apprehended^  and 
four  times  imprisoned.  6ix  months  of  his  life,  he  counted  the  weary 
days  in  Poole  gaol ;  and  for  three  months  Dorchester  prison  heli  « 
most  illustrious  guest.  His  death  is  hidden  in  obscurity.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  the  Rev.  W.  Beal,  an  authority  upon  this  subject,  to  have 
occurred  at  Preston,  about  the  year  1670 ;  but  the  date  of  his  deaths 
and  the  place  of  his  burial,  cannot  accurately  be  ascertained.  A  skele- 
ton, some  time  ago,  was  discovered  in  the  garden  attached  to  the 
house  in  which  he  lived ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  these  were  the 
honoured  remains  of  John  Westley.  All  is  uncertain  but  this^  that  hie 
dust  consecrates  some  spot  in  tbe  little  village ;  and  in  comparieon  with 
that  all  else  is  common  earth.  "  Being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented," 
he  *'  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith ; "  yet  he  "  received  net  ^e 
promise;  God  having  provided  eome  better  thing  for  us,  Uiat  he  with- 
out us  should  not  be  made  perfect." 

Seeing  that  Dorset  claims  to  have  famished  the  birthplace  of  the 
Epworth  Hector,  a  son  of  John  Westley,  and  also  to  have  had  a  share 
in  his  education,  our  readers  will  admit  that,  in  point  of  Methodist 
interest,  it  occupies  as  a  county  a  distinguished  position. 

In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  that  form  of  church-life  called  Method- 
ism, as  it  now  exists  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  we  shall  not  have  to  make 
many  references  to  the  personal  labours  of  the  Wesley  bl^hers.  They 
almost  appear  at  first  to  have  shunned  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  this 
they  had,  of  course,  sufficient  warrant.  In  connexion  with  Bridport,  theie 
is  a  legend  that  Mr.  John  Wesley  was  once  asked  to  preach  there;  but 
declined,  alleging  as  his  reason,  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  the 
parish  church,  and  that  his  labours  were  more  needed  elseivhere.  Per- 
haps his  strict  adherence  to  his  own  motto,  "  Go  always,  not  only  to 
those  who  want  you,  but  to  those  who  want  you  most,"  prevented  his 
frequent  visits.  From  the  fragments  of  history  brought  down  to  ns, 
we  should  gather  that  in  point  of  ability,  fidelity,  and  evangelical  prin* 
ciple,  the  clergy  of  Dorset  were  distinguished  in  the  days  of  ihe  Method- 
ist reformation. 

The  first  time  we  hear  of  Methodist  influence  in  l^e  eonn^,  Is  in  the 
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inonUi  of  Augnai,  1743 ;  when  Charles  Wesley,  on  his  way  from  Cora- 
wall  to  London,  stayed  at  Bridport,  and  met  there  a  woman,  with  whom 
he  conversed.  He  tells  ns  that  she  was  "  ready  for  the  Gospel."  When 
he  spoke  to  her,  she  "  fell  a  trembling  and  a  weeping ;  "  and,  kneeling 
down,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  in  supplication,  and  then  left  her,  feeling 
assured  that  she  was  not  "  far  from  the  kingdom." 

In  June,  1746,  Charles  Wesley  started  on  a  tour  of  evangelical  toil,  and 
passed  through  Dorsetshire.  On  the  4fth  of  that  month,  he  met  with  an 
accident,  which  he  thus  describes : — "  Driving  down  a  steep  hiU,  in  o.ur 
way  to  Sherbum,  the  horse  stumbled,  and  threw  me  out  of  the  seat. 
I  fell  on  my  back  upon  the  wheel ;  my  feet  were  entangled  in  the 
chaise ;  but  the  beast  stood  stock  still ;  so  I  received  no  harm,  but  was 
only  stunned  and  dirtied.  We  were  four  hours  going  five  miles.  It 
rained  incessantly,  and  blew  a  hurricane,  this  and  the  day  following." 
Undaunted  by  these  things,  on  the  5th  of  June,  about  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  he  reached  the  house  of  W .  2^elson,in  Portland.  Here  he  stayed  ^or 
four  days,  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  people.  The  services  seem 
to  have  risen  in  power,  until  the  might  of  the  Spirit  achieved  the 
hoped-for  result.  It  was  during  this  visit  that  the  hymn^  numbered 
eighty-four  in  our  Hymn-Booki  commencing, — 

"  Come,  O  Thou  aU-Tictorions  Lord," 

was  composed.  On  the  9th  of  June,  "  hearts  of  stone,"  were  smitten 
and  broken  by  the  "  hammer  of  the  Word."  He  writes  in  reference  to 
the  evening  service  held  at  his  lodgings,  **  Now  the  power  and  blessing 
came.  My  mouth  and  their  hearts  were  opened.  The  rocks  were 
broken  in  pieces,  and  melted  into  tears  on  every  side.  I  continued 
exhorting  them,  from  seven  till  ten,  to  save  themselves  from  this  unto- 
ward generation.  We  could  hardly  part.  I  left  the  little  Society  of 
twenty  members  confirmed  and  comforted."  From  his  Journal,  we 
find  that  he  preached  during  this  visit  seven  times.  He  appears  to 
have  attended  the  Church  service  on  the  Sunday  evening.  The  places 
of  his  preaching  we  gather  to  have  been  W.  Nelson's  house,  a  "  hill  in 
the  midst  of  the  island,"  and  Southwell,  where,  one  morning,  he 
'*  expounded  the  song  of  Simeon ; "  and  remarks  that  there  were  "some 
very  old  men  "  in  his  congregation,  and  that  he  "  distributed  a  few  books 
among  them."  The  house  in  which  he  preached  is  still  pointed  out 
with  considerable  pride  by  the  Methodist  islanders. 

Between  this  time  and  the  31st  of  July,  1750,  the  lay  preachers  seem 
to  have  been  engaged  proclaiming  the  good  news  in  the  hill-countzy, 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county.  From  "  The  Lives  of  Early 
Methodist  Preachers"  we  gather  facts  of  great  importance.  John 
Haime,  "  that  faithful  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,"  was  a  Dorset  man,  hav- 
ing been  bom  in  the  good  old  town  of  Shaftesbury,  in  the  year  1710.  As 
a  lad,  he  assisted  his  father  in  his  business  of  gardener ;  but  growing  tired 
of  this,  he  was  placed  with  his  uncle  to  learn  button-making.  After  work- 
ing at  this  calling  for  a  year,  the  removal  of  his  uncle  to  Blandford  threw 
him  adrift  for  sometime ;  until  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Blandford. 
and  recommenced  his  former  occupation.  Whilst  in  that  town,  he  was 
mightily  convinced  of  sin.    He  tells  us  that  he  used  *'  to  wander  about 
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at  the  river-Bide,  and  through* woods  and  solitary  places,  looking  up  to 
heaven  Tvith  many  times  a  heart  ready  to  break,"  thinking  that  he  "  had 
no  part  there."  Thoroughly  miserable,  and  yet  seeing  no  way  of  escape 
from  the  npbraidings  of  his  conscience,  he  enlisted  in  the  Queen's 
Regiment  of  Dragoons,  about  Christmas,  in  the  year  1739.  We  need 
not  detail  his  remarkable  career  in  the  camp  and  in  the  field.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that,  having  obtained  his  discharge  from  the  army,  and  show- 
ing full  proof,  in  the  midst  of  severe  and  bewildering  temptation,  that 
he  was  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  in  God's  hand  for  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  preach  "  liberty  to  the 
captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound."  Enduring 
a  great  fight  of  afflictions,  about  the  year  1748,  he  came  to  Shaftesbury, 
"  to  see  his  friends,"  and  spent  there  several  days.  The  account  of  hia 
visit  is  so  interesting,  that  it  is  better  to  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

*'  One  day,  being  half  asleep,  I  was,  as  it  were,  thunderstruck  with 
an  inward  voice,  saying,  *  What  doest  thou  here  P '  I  cried  to  the  Lord 
for  mercy,  and  gave  notice  that  on  the  Sunday  following  I  would 
preach  in  a  place  at  the  end  of  the  town,  where  four  ways  met.  The 
town  and  villages  round  were  soon  alarmed ;  and  at  the  time  appointed, 
I  believe  there  were  three  or  four  thousand  people.  My  inward  trouble 
seemed  suspended.  I  got  upon  a  wall  about  seven  feet  high,  and  began 
with  prayer.  I  then  gave  out  my  text :  '  Behold,  the  day  cometh,  that 
shall  bum  as  an  oven ;  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do  wickedly, 
shall  be  stubble :  and  the  day  that  cometh  shall  bum  them  up,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor  branch.' 
(Mai.  iv.  1.)  Surely  I  preached  that  sermon  with  the  power  of  the  Holj 
Spirit  sent  down  from  heaven.  Twelve,  if  not  fourteen,  were  then 
convinced  of  sin ;  some  of  whom  are,  I  trust,  long  ago,  safely  lodged 
in  Abraham's  bosom.  In  a  few  weeks,  fifty  persons  were  joined  toge- 
ther in  Society.  I  now  preached  in  a  large  room  several  times  a  week. 
But  the  people  were  eager  to  build  a  house,  and  appointed  a  time  of 
meeting  to  consider  of  the  means ;  but  on  that  day  I  was  taken  up,  and 
put  in  prison,  two  men  having  sworn  flatly  against  me  that  I  had  made 
a  riot.  After  I  had  been  in  prison  a  night  and  part  of  a  day,  I  was 
taken  to  a  public-house.  It  was  soon  full  of  people :  I  immediately 
began  preaching  to  them ;  and  the  lions  quickly  became  lambs.  A 
messenger  then  came  in,  to  let  me  know  that  I  must  appear  before  the 
mayor  and  aldermen.  I  did  so.  The  town-clerk  told  me,  they  would 
not  send  me  to  Dorchester  gaol  if  I  would  work  a  miracle.  I  told  them, 
'That  is  done  already.  Many  swearers  and  drunkards  are  become 
sober.  God-fearing  men.'  A  lawyer  said, '  Well,  if  you  will  take  my 
advice,  you  shall  not  go  to  prison.'  I  replied,  *  I  suppose  you  mean,  if 
I  will  give  over  preaching :  but  that  I  dare  not  do.'  I  was  then,  with- 
out any  more  ado,  hurried  away  to  Dorchester. 

**  My  body  was  now  in  prison ;  but  that  had  been  a  thing  of  little 
consequence,  had  not  my  soul  remained  in  prison  also, — ^in  the  dungeon 
of  despair.  The  gaoler  soon  came,  and  fell  into  conversation  with  me  ; 
but  when  I  began  to  preach  Jesus,  as  the  only  Saviour  of  sinners,  he 
quickly  left  me  to  preach  to  my  fellow-prisoners.  Many  of  these, 
having  no  righteousness  of  their  own  to  bring  to  God,  were  willing  to 
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hear  of  being  saved  by  grace.  So  I  preached  to  them  several  times 
while  I  was  in  prison,  and  they  seemed  greatly  aflfected.  Meantime, 
God  raised  np  two  Qaakers  at  Shaftesbnry,  who  became  bonnd  for  my 
appearance  at  the  quarter-sessions.  I  had  been  in  prison  but  eight 
days,  when  one  of  these  came  to  fetch  me  out,  and  brought  money  to 
pay  the  prison-fees  and  all  other  expenses.  Had  I  not  been  put  into 
prison,  it  is  likely  some  of  these  prisoners  would  never  have  heard  the 
Grospel.  I  saw,  therefore,  that  God  did  all  things  well.  Being  come 
back,  I  began  preaching  again ;  and  God  was  present  with  the  people. 
I  soon  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  London,  bidding  me 
employ  two  counsellors  and  an  attorney,  and  draw  upon  him  for  what- 
ever money  I  wanted.  I  carried  this  letter  to  the  post-master,  and 
asked  him  if  he  were  willing  to  let  me  have  money  upon  it :  he  said, 
'  Yes,  as  much  as  you  please.'  This  was  s6on  noised  about  the  town  : 
so  the  magistrates  were  glad  to  make  up  the  matter.  And  the  work 
of  God  so  increased,  that  in  a  little  time  we  had  eighty  in  Society." 

On  the  31st  of  July,  1750,  Mr.  John  Wesley  visited  Shaftesbury, 
which  became  from  that  time  an  annual  place  of  call,  as  he  passed  on 
his  southern  round.  Of  his  journey  thither  he  says:  "The  rain 
b^an  when  we  set  out,  which  a  strong  wind  drove  full  in  our  faces. 
It  did  not  stop  for  five  hours,  so  that  I  was  well  drenched  to  the  very 
soles  of  my  feet ;  so  I  was  very  willing  to  stop  at  Shepton-Mallet. 
The  next  morning  we  came  to  Shaftesbury."  This  experience  is  still 
that  of  his  "  helpers "  in  Dorset,  as  elsewhere.  To  face  blustering 
winds;  to  plod  over  mountainous  roads,  amidst  rain  which  soaks  them  to 
the  skin ;  to  arrive  wet  and  weary  at  the  door  of  the  hospitable  cottage, 
which  is  to  be  their  stopping-place  on  their  "  round," — this  is  still 
their  portion,  as  they  go  from  village  to  village  in  their  turn  The 
next  day  Mr.  Wesley  preached  in  the  house,  which  "contained  four  or 
five  hundred  people."  "  The  chief  opposers  of  John  Haime  were  there ; 
but  none  stirred,  none  spoke,  none  smiled ,-  many  were  in  tears ; 
and  many  others  were  filled  with  joy  unspeakable."  The  raindrops 
hurled  against  the  window-panes  were  the  only  soimd  heard  during 
the  solemn  pauses  of  the  sermon. 

The  visits  of  Mr.  Wesley  to  this  place  now  became  frequent ;  and 
extended  to  the  15th  of  August,  1785.  On  one  occasion  he  dolefully 
sums  up  the  result  of  his  labours,  thus :  "  I  scarce  know  a  town  in 
England  where  so  much  preaching  has  been  to  so  very  little  purpose." 
However,  his  last  notice  is  more  cheering;  and  is  indicative  of  the 
gathering  in  of  the  harvest  he  had  sown  amid  much  discourage- 
ment and  toil.  We  find  a  notice  of  John  Haime,  as  living  at  Shaftes- 
bury in  the  beginning  of  September,  1766 ;  and  doubtless  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  were  favoured  with  the  earnest  labours  of  that  man 
of  God. 

In  connexion  with  one  of  his  visits  to  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Wesley  rode  as 
far  as  Stallhridge;  and  there  "  preached  near  the  main  street,  without 
the  least  disturbance,  to  a  large  and  attentive  congregation."  This 
was  on  the  30th  of  August,  1766.  From  the  fact  just  noted  we  should 
suppose  that  John  Haime  accompanied  him  on  the  occasion.  This 
place  had  long  been  "  th^  seat  of  war."    It  is  famous  as  o^e  of  the 
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baiile*fielda  of  Methodism.  A  small  Society  existed  there  at  that  time ; 
and  if  perseontioxiB  root  a  church  the  more  firmly,  then  the  cause  of 
Qod  ought  to  be  especially  strong  at  Stallbridge.  Accounts  are  told 
of  the  storm  of  mud,  rotten  eggs,  and  stones,  which  used  to  rage  in 
the  street,  whenever  the  Methodists  emerged  from  their  cottages,  and 
wended  their  way  to  the  preaching-place.  It  is  stated  that,  on  the  retnm 
of  the  t>eople  from  the  serrice,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
original  colour  of  their  garments.  Their  homes  were  wrecked,  and 
their  lives  endangered ;  yet  the  magistrates  refused  to  act  in  their 
behalf;  and  thus  allowed  Eling  Mob  to  revel  in  unrestricted  barbarism. 
These  facts  came  under  Mr.  Wesley's  notice.  He  appealed  first  to  the 
rioters,  and  next  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  After  a  delay  of 
eighteen  months,  caused  by  "  various  artifices,"  the  case  came  on  for 
hearing ;  and  the  result  was  so  startling  in  its  severity  of  punishment, 
that  from  that  day  the  Methodists  were  "  suffered  to  be  at  peace."  A 
little  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  he  revisited  the  spot ;  and  again 
preached  to  "  a  large  and  seriously  attentive  congregation." 

The  Island  of  Furbeck  claims  the  honour  of  having  received 
Mr.  Wesley.  On  Monday,  the  10th  of  October,  1774,  after  preaching  in 
Salisbury,  he  was  accosted  by  a  woman,  carrying  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
She  had  walked  forty  miles  in  order  to  ask  him  to  come  to  Swanage,  a 
town  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Dorset.  With  this  request  he  complied, 
and  set  out  on  the  following  day.  A  tablet  in  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
chapel,  Swanage,  thus  refers  to  this  circumstance : — 

«In  memory  of  Robert  Burt,  who  died  March  13th,  1825,  aged 
seventy-five.  Also  of  Mary,  wife  of  the  above,  who  died  March  13th, 
1828,  aged  eighty-five.  Having  walked  to  Salisbury,  and  brought  the 
Bev.  J.  Wesley  on  his  first  visit  to  Swanage,  she  became  one  of  his 
followers,  and  remained  so  until  her  deatb,  a  period  of  fifty  years. 
This  tablet  was  erected  in  the  year  1848,  by  the  family  of  Robert  Burt,* 
son  of  the  above,  as  well  to  falfil  an  intention  expressed  by  him 
during  his  life,  as  to  record  their  own  loss  at  his  death." 

There  is  something  exceedingly  charming  in  Mr.  Wesley's  references 
to  this  visit.  "  When  we  came  to  Oorfe  Castle,  the  evening  being  quite 
calm  and  mild,  I  preached  in  a  meadow  near  the  town,  to  a  deeply 
attentive  congregation,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  Island."  The 
next  day,  after  preaching  in  the  morning,  he  waJked  "  over  the  remains 
of  the  Castle;"  and  remarks  upon  the  gallant  and  successful  defence 
made  "against  all  the  power  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  by  the 
widow  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Banks ; "  fired  with  the  recollection  of 
this,  he  declares  it  to  be  "  one  of  the  noblest  ruins  "  he  "  ever  saw."  f 
Riding  away  three  or  four  miles  to  the  southward,  he  preached  about 


*  Then  Ittely  deeetsed. 

t  He  doet  not  mention  another  curcamstanoe  connected  with  the  place,  which  it  not 
80  mnch  to  the  honour  of  iti  fair  mtstresaea.  At  the  gate,  in  the  year  978,  a  hnnta- 
man  drew  rein,  and  hlew  his  thrill  horn  in  aammons  to  the  porter.  When  he  tnmed 
to  go  away,  he  reeled  on  hit  saddle,  stmck  through  the  hack  hy  a  coward's  dagger ; 
and  the  world  forgets  not  that  so  perished  young  Edward  II.,  Kin^  of  the  Anglo, 
Stssns,  through  the  malice  of  his  step-mother,  Queen  Elfnda,p.g.^.^g^  by  GoOqIc 
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noon  at  Laagtcni,  *'  to  a  large  aad  deeply  serions  congregatioii."  Hero  he 
found  a  smail  Soeiety,  but  was  not  satisfied  aa  to  their  spiritual  state. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  came  to  8wanage ;  and  preached  in 
a  meadow  ~  to  a  still  larger  congregation."  Hero  he  *'foQnd  three  or 
four  persons,  and  all  of  one  family,  who  seemed  ready  to  enjoy  the  faith 
ci  the  Gospel.  Few  others  of  the  Society  (bcttveen  thirty  and  forty 
in  namber)  appeared  to  be  convinced  of  Bin.  I  foar,"  he  writes,  "  the 
preachers  have  been  more  studioos  to  phase  than  to  awaken,  or  there 
wonld  hare  been  a  deeper  work."  From  which  we  gather  that  active 
pioneers  had  again  pierced  the  counti^,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his 
visit,  "  The  people,"  he  adds,  "  in  general,  are  plain,  artless,  good- 
natured,  and  well-behaved.  If  the  labourers  here  are  zealous  and 
active,  they  will  surely  have  a  plentiful  harvest." 

Some  few  years  ago,  as  a  Wesleyan  minister  was  being  driven  from 
Wareham  to  Swanage,  to  attend  a  Missionary  Meeting,  he  recollected 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Wesley's  visit  to  the  latter  place,  he  stayed 
at  the  house  of  a  person  named  Collins.    Anxious  to  discover  whether 
any  fiunily  of  that  name  still  resided  in  Swanage,  he  made  inquiry  of 
his  driver,  when  he  was  delighted  to  learn  that  that  person  was 
himself  the  grandson  of  the  individual  in  question.    The  visit  of  Mr. 
Wesley  referred  to  occurred  on  the  13th  of  August,  1787.    On  the 
lltb  of  that  month  he  set  sail  from  Southampton,  on  board  a  small  sloop 
called  "  The  Queen,"  bound  for  Guernsey,  with  Dr.  Coke  as  his  com- 
panion.   The  weather  grew  foul;  and  then  a  storm  came  on,  which 
compelled  them  to  put  into  Yarmouth  harbour.     After  spendiog  a 
Sunday  there,  they  put  out  again  with  a  fair  wind.    But  once  more  it 
grew  foul,  and  "  blew  so  hard  that  in  the  afternoon  "  they  "  were  glad  to 
put  in  at  Swanage."    Mr.  Wesley  and  Dr.  Coke  landed,  and  found  a 
little  Society  there ;  to  whom  the  former  preached  in  the  evening,  "  in 
the  Presbyterian  Meeting-house."    After  passing  "  half  an  hour  very 
agreeably  with  the  minister  "  in  his  parsonage,  they  "  adjourned  to  the 
house  of  our  old  brother  Collins ;  and,  between  eight  and  nine,  went 
on  board."    The  visiter  to  Swanage  will  have  noticed  a  cottage,  which 
stands  by  itself,  evidently  somewhat  in  the  way  of  municipal  improve- 
ment.   Prawing  nearer,  he  will  see  its  designation,  and  learn  the 
reason  of  its  preservation :  "  Wesley  cottage."    That  is  the  "Noli  me 
iangere,**  which  has  saved  it  from  destruction.    Once  it  stood  in  the 
midst  of  simOar  buildings,  which  have  been  pulled  down;  but  as  *'  the 
Apostle  of  the  eighteenth -centuiy  Reformation  "  once  preached  there, 
no  hand  but  that  of  Time  must  take  it  away. 

In  tracing  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  wc 
are  natorally  anxious  to  know  whether  he  visited  the  home  of  his 
anceators.  We  can  gather  but  little  information  on  the  point.  There 
is  bat  one  reference  in  his  Journal  to  Melcombe :  and  that  very  brief. 
"  Friday,  September  6th,  1776.  I  preached  at  the  new  house  in  Melcombe, 
to  as  many  aa  it  would  well  contain."  This  short  statement  has  been 
seised  upon  aa  presumptive  evidence  of  what  we  should  be  glad  to  be 
able  fully  to  establish.  From  this  and  other  references,  however,  it  is 
dear  that  a  great  preparatory  work  was  being  done  in  the  county, 
through  the  instrumentalify  of  varioiu^  private  individuals,  \^8e  names 
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we  would  willinglj  record,  but  of  whom  nothing  but  their  work 
remaius.  On  them  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  moralize ;  but  we  let 
them  rest  in  peace.  Onlj  let  us  be  careful  to  read  afresh  the  lesson: 
**  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thj  might;  for  there 
is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whith^ 
thou  goest." 

(To  he  concluded.) 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  CHAPEL  AT  WESTMINSTER* 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  dating  from  November  last,  the  following 
Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  as  one  of  a  series,  by  a  meeting 
of  Wesleyan  ministers  and  gentlemen,  held  at  the  Centenary- Hall, 
London  :— 

"  That  this  meeting  solemnly  avows  its  increased  conviction  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  giving  a  scriptural  and  religious  education  to 
young  persons  generally,  and  of  the  obligation  which  devolves  upon 
the  Church  of  Christ,  to  aid  in  securing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  means 
of  such  an  education  particularly  to  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes." 

The  object  which  Methodism  has  ever  sought,  by  means  of  all  its 
agencies  and  institutions,  even  those  which  are  most  strictly  denomina- 
tional, has  been  ''the  spread  of  Scriptural  holiness  throughout  the 
land."  Its  aims  have  been  always  Christian,  and  therefore  truly 
catholic ;  and  it  has  never  been  unwilling  to  recognise  the  difference 
between  the  necessary  limitations  and  restrictions  of  denominational 
organizations,  and  the  narrow-mindedness  of  a  one-sided  sectarianism. 
Such  was  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Methodist  educational  movement 
at  its  commencement;  and  how  faithfully  it  has  been  continued 
according  to  this  beginning,  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  and  its 
Committees,  from  time  to  time,  have  plainly  told. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  design,  when  the  Normal  Institution 
was  erected  in  1851,  that  a  site  was  chosen  for  it  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  most  necessitous  districts  of  the  metropolis.  Two  advantages  were 
anticipated  in  this  choice.  The  neighbourhood  afforded  a  wide  sphere 
of  usefulness,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  truly  missionary  work  might  be 
accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  earnest.  Christian  students, 
who,  in  visiting  the  homes  of  the  parents,  might  follow  up  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  practising  schools.  It  was  further  expected  that  labours 
such  as  these  would  afford  an  invaluable  training  for  the  students 
themselves,  who  would  thus  be  prepared  for  similar  efforts  when  called 
to  take  charge  of  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  Connexion. 

It  would  not  be  truthful  to  say  that  these  hopes  have  been  altogether 
disappointed.  Some  attempts  have  been  made,  and  some  good  has  been 
done.  The  names  of  more  than  ticelve  hundred  children  stood  on  the 
registers  of  the  practising  schools  at  the  close  of  the  last  year.  Many 
of  these  come  from  outlying  districts ;  but  the  majority  belong  to  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood.  Tract-distribution  has  been  systematic- 
ally carried  on,  and  at  one  time  cottage- services  were  held.  But 
Sabbath-services,   for  either  parents  or  children,  have  been  simply 

•  See  this  Magazine  for  1868,  p.  50, 
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impossible,  because  no  cbapel-accommodation  has  been  available ;  and 
the  absence  of  these  has  been  a  hindrance  to  every  effort.  There  \na  a 
time  when  these  things  were  not  so, — when  the  little  chapel  at  Eonmej- 
terrace  was  but  scantily  attended,  when  the  number  of  college  residents 
W98  small,  and  when  both  Society  and  students  might  labour  and  also 
gather  in  their  fruits.  But  now  that  the  Society  numbers  two  hundred 
persons,  and  the  college  residents  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
when  only  seventy  or  eighty  sittings  remain  for  the  general  congrega- 
tion, it  is  manifest  that  whatever  might  be  the  husbandry,  the  ingather* 
ing  is  a  physical  impossibility.  Were  it  not  for  the  attendance  of  the 
inmates  of  the  college,  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  sittings  now  occupied 
by  them  would  be  available,  and  would  represent  so  much  room  for 
aggression  on  the  surrounding  spiritual  destitution.  As  it  is,  a  Oon- 
nexional  establishment  occupies  the  room  which  is  imperatively 
demanded  for  the  poor  and  the  needy,  and  through  its  presence  the 
Sabbath  provision  for  the  district  is  practically  diminished.  Mean- 
while, Methodism,  which  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  "Christianity  in 
earnest*"  is  painfully  hindered.  Neither  Gheapside  nor  London-Bridge 
on  the  busiest  day  of  the  six,  ever  witnessed  a  more  helpless  "  block." 
There  is  power  at  hand,  and  willing  hearts ;  children  come  and  go  on 
the  five  school-days  ;  parents  around  grow  old  and  die ;  and  the  one 
Normal  Training  Establishment  of  Methodism  floats  its  flag  in  the 
midst  of  them  all :  yet  Sabbaths  also  come  and  go,  and  as  touching 
God,  and  Christ,  and  heaven,  there  comes  no  sign  to  them  for  whom 
Christ  died. 

These  things  ought  not  so  to  be ;  and  we  cannot  think  that  they  will 
be  suffered  to  continue,  when  once  the  necessity  is  fiurly  understood. 
Methodism  has  no  £Euth  in  education  without  region.  It  can  hardly 
have  more  in  teachers  without  religious  activity.  How  can  it,  then, 
recognise  its  Training  College  as  complete,  when  all  Christian  activi- 
ties are  thus  hindered,  if  not  prevented  P  But  it  does  not.  Year  by 
year  its  representative  bodies,  clerical  and  mixed,  have  avowed  that 
Westminster  College,  without  a  chapel,  is  sadly  incomplete.  Spacious 
schools  and  class-rooms,  if  possible  a  model  Sunday-school  establish- 
ment,—above  these,  a  chapel  to  accommodate  fifteen  hundred  persons, 
with  five  hundred  sittings  reserved  as  free  for  the  Connexional  College 
and  Schools,  at  least  two  hundred  more  as  free  for  the  general  poor, 
and  others  at  a  rental  sufficiently  moderate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  smaller  tradespeople  and  artisans  of  the  neighbourhood ; — such 
is  **  the  crowning  of  the  edifice  "  to  which  the  now  sainted  father  of  the 
Institution  looked  forward  as  the  glad  sight  which  should  herald  the 
day  of  his  departure.  Often  did  his  eye  brighten,  and  his  ready  speech 
give  evidence  of  his  deep  emotion,  when  he  spoke  of  the  anticipated 
accomplishment  of  this  cherished  purpose.  Surely  the  good  thought 
that  was  in  his  heart  will  not  perish.  The  cause  is  sacred,  and  the 
necessity  is  immediate  and  pressing.  The  memory  of  the  departed 
Principal  is  Connexional ;  so  is  the  work  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
boon  is  craved ;  and  Wesleyan  Methodism  will  not  deny  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  that  have  yet  to  be  obtained. 

AOSICOM. 
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A  LETTER  OP  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  WESLEY,  BEOTOR  OP 
EPWORTH,  17U. 

[Thb  following  letter  of  the  venerable  Rector  of  Epworth  lias  been 
disooTered  among  the  Ballard  M8S.,  34,  f  ol.  61,  in  the  Bodleian  Libiavy, 
Oxford,  and  copied  by  permission  of  the  principal  librarian.  It  is  coin* 
mnnioated  hj  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Lookwood,  and  will  be  followed  ere  long 
by  a  few  jottings  from  the  same  extoDsive  repository  of  rare  and  vain- 
able  documents.  The  spelling,  capitals,  punctuation,  and  abbreriations 
are  closely  copied  from  the  original.  The  name  of  the  worthy  Beotor's 
ooUege-friend  does  not  appear  to  be  known,] 

London  May  12.  711 
JoHNaoN's  CoTTBT  Plsbt  SrnaBT 
Hon"  &  Rbv»  S» 

I  believ  'twill  be  no  unpleasing  news  to  so  good  a  Priend,  that  my 
Son  is  chosen  from  Westminster  to  Xtchuroh,  &  the  week  after  Whit- 
sun-week  I  design  to  com  to  Oxford  with  him,  &  see  him  matriculated. 

IVe  a  younger  son  at  home  whom  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  has 
this  week  writt  down  for  his  going  into  the  Charterhouse  as  soon  as 
he's  of  age :  so  that  my  time  has  not  been  all  lost  in  London. 

I  had  rather  I  cou'd  have  sent  you  good  news  from  the  OonvocacoB, 
than  any  thing  that  looks  well  to  my  own  feunily.  The  Queen  seat  us 
another  gracious  letter  this  week,  with  the  Reeoluoon  of  eight  of  her 
Judges,  &  her  Solicitor  and  attorney  Qeneral,  that  we  might  go  on  to 
censure  both  Heretical  Tenets  and  their  Authors,  which  she  required 
us  to  do  accordingly.  The  4  Dissenting  Judges  gave  their  opinions 
that  we  might  censm*e  the  Books,  but  not  the  authors.  The  Upper 
House  have  thought  meet  to  joyn  frith  the  4  Judges  ag*  y«  Queen  her- 
self and  her  8  judges,  &c. :  and  are  proceeding  towards  censuring  the 
Doctrine  of  Mr.  Whiston  but  not  a  word  of  the  author :  Nay,  th^'ll 
scarce  touch  so  much  as  his  Doctrines  this  meeting,  for  we  shai  hardly 
stt  above  one  day  more,  that's  next  Wedn  t  tho  we  earnestly  addressed 
their  Ldps  to  letjis  sit  frequently,  that  we  might  at  least  have  finiik'd 
som  one  thing  w^ch  the  Qu :  has  3««  recomended  tons,  before  we  broke 
up,  w«k  now  we  must  despair  of  doing :  tho'  where  the  obstruction  lies, 
&  has  all  along  lain,  we  leav  to  Qod  and  man  to  Judg—But  of  this  more 
at  large  when  I  have  the  Honour  to  wait  upon  you  at  y  College^  who 
am  in  the  mean  time,  as  I  ever  shall  be 

Y'  most  obiig'd 

&  moat  devoted  Humble  serv* 

S.  WxaLST 

I  should  be  glad  of  a  Line  from  you 
directed  to  my  brother's,  aa  above. 
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THE  GOMPLAIKT  OP  THE  "  SEBYANT : " 

A    STUDY    FOB   THB    CHURCHES. 

m.— PBOYOCATiON,  {continued.) 

Bbfobe  we  pass  to  a  third  leading  form  of  the  neglect,  or  wilful 
aroidanoe,  of  the  reatorative  designs  of  "  God  in  Christ/'  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  point  oat  in  detail  a  few  of  the  features  of  the  "  provo- 
cation,"—as  we  have  ventored  to  term  it, — ^which  was  last  noticed. 
These  are  presented,  too  constantly,  in  every  department  of  modern 
mental  activity.  Even  physical  Science  itself,  in  the  majority  of  those 
who  represent  it,  scarcely  knows  its  proper  relation  to  the  "  eternal 
power  and  Godhead;"  scarcely  knows  in  what  spirit,  from  what 
motives,  the  knowledge  of  the  visible  creation  should  be  pursued  and 
applied.  Nothing  bewilders  and  humbles  the  individual  mind  so 
effectually  as  the  yearly  reports  of  the  "British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science."  Truly  does  science  "  advance,"  and  with 
amazing  strides.  But  to  what  distinct  object  or  objects  does  it,  as  a 
rule,  devote  its  researches  as  an  avowed  ally  of  Christianity  P  Is  it 
not  a  fact,  that,  upon  any  grand  discov^y, — be  the  subject  geology, 
philology,  ethnology,  or  anght  else  that  men  can  think  and  reason 
about — ^the  first  thought,  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  who  form  the  front 
ranks  of  scientific  inquirers  is,  whether  there  is  not  here,  at  last,  an 
arrow  that  will  pierce  the  "  shield  of  faith ; "  something  that  will  show 
Moses  mistaken,  and  inspiration  to  have  been  a  fond  dream  of  enthn- 
siasts  P  What  bitter  disappointment  to  many  a  physiologist  in  these 
days  is  it  not  to  be  able,  as  yet,  to  give  a  rigid  demonstration  that  man 
is  but  a  "  developed  "  ape !  How  mnoh  better  to  show  that  he  is,  db 
ortginet  only  ''an  infusorial  point,"  than  to  believe  him  to  have 
been  placed  in  Paradise  a  peculiar  and  complete  creation  of  Gk>d. 
How  desirable  to  exclude  the  Maker  from  as  many  points  as  possible 
in  and  about  '*  nature ; "  with  what  eagerness  are  "  Vestiges"  welcomed  { 
how  rdactantly  are  "  Footprints  "  accepted  as  a  fit  answer  to  them ! 

To  the  extreme  of  an  undisguised  hostility  to  the  statements  and 
purposes  of  revelation  there  are,  we  know,  few  scientific  men  who  proceed. 
Still,  the  growing  realms  of  knowledge  are  but  seldom,  of  set  purpose, 
lit  np  with  the  direct  rays  of  Inspired  truth.  Minerva,  with  respect 
to  this  one  of  the  many  things  over  which  she  presided,  retains  much 
the  same  tutelary  honours  among  "  Christians,"  as  in  heathen  antiquity, 
hundreds  of  years  before  Christ.  Modem  science  in  many  conspicuous 
instances  gives  proof  that  the  spirit  of  the  "  wisdom  of  this  world " 
is  a  fixed  one ;  that  the  intellect  as  euch  stands  aloof,  and  is  ever  in 
danger  of  turning  with  open  scorn,  from  everything  which  would 
recognise  submission  to  Revelation  as  that  alone  which  makes  know- 
ledge, of  any  kind,  an  ultimate  benefit  to  man. 

So,  distinctively,  with  the  temper  and  aims  with  which  Moral  Philoso- 
phy is  for  the  most  part  taught  and  studied.  A  few  of  its  chief  expositors 
confessedly  take  immortal  rank  as  simple  Christians ;  and  indeed  the 
highest  names,  in  all  philosophy,  are  on  the  side  o^.  ijhe^  b^^^t^o'^^ 
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while  the  labours  of  such  men  as  thinhera  are  applauded,  their  religious 
spirit  is  in  practice  eschewed.  For  one  in  a  generation  that  advances 
in  step  with  the  Christian  faith,  there  is  a  never-failing  succession  of 
men,  and  schools,  whose  teaching  "  is  destructive  at  once  of  loyalty 
to  the  powers  of  earth  and  of  devotion  to  the  God  of  heaven."  Nor 
will  Moral  Philosophy  materially  advance  the  real  interests  of  mankind, 
till  its  grand  object  is  no  longer,  even  in  appearance,  to  find  some 
ground  on  which  man  may  rest  a  theory  of  life  independently  of  the 
authority  of  the  revealed  Word  of  God;  some  point  in  his  career 
where  he  may  safely  part  company  with  the  presence,  and  dispense 
with  the  aid,  of  a  personal  "  Spirit  of  Truth." 

The  prospect  can  scarcely  be  thought  brighter  if  we  turn  to  the 
special  domain  of  theosophy, — ^if  we  may  so  call  it, — those  lofty  inquiries 
concerning  God  and  man,  those  absorbing  questions  as  to  the  relations 
between  the  finite  and  the  Infinite,  which  present  themselves  in  con- 
nexion with  every  phase  of  human  life.  Every  man  who  casts  a  new 
gleam  of  light  upon  such  subjects,  is  a  benefactor  to  all  who  think.  But 
such  true  enlighteners  of  the  world  are  rare;  while  speculation,  at  once 
wanton  and  purposeless,  seems  almost  daily  to  become  more  presump- 
tuous and  irreverent,  betraying  tendencies  utterly  incompatible  with 
Christian  principle.  What  words  can  express  the  loathing  of  an 
ingenuous,  not  to  say  Christianized  mind,  for  the  brilliant  pages  of 
the "  Review,  in  which,  quarter  by  quarter,  "  intellectual  debauch- 
ery "  scarcely  cares  to  conceal  its  enmity  towards  God  as  revealed  in 
the  Son, — that  defiant  intellectualism  to  which  no  word  is  so  cheerless 
as  that  of  Christ,  no  sound  so  hopeless  as  that  of  the  Gospel. 

We  have,  in  these  days,  to  take  a  step  lower  even  than  this ;  there  is 
a  more  utter  degradation,  to  which  it  seems  the  intellect  can  debase 
itself  rather  than  deal  honestly  with  Chiistianity.  We  have  to  follow 
Ihe  infidel  of  the  nineteenth  century  through  every  page  of  the  familiar 
Sacred  Becord ;  through  all  the  evidence  that  men  can  morally  need, 
or  well  use,  for  the  authority  of  Revelation ;  through  oaths  and  pro- 
testations of  an  earnest  belief  in  its  timth,  and  of  solemn  purposes  to 
defend  it,— only  to  find  a  man  at  last  at  an  altar  which  he  treats  as  a 
mere  conventionalism,  and  to  the  real  import  of  whose  service  his 
sympathies  are  repugnant.  No  greater  scandal  has  the  world,  heathen 
or  Christian,  witnessed,  than  is  exhibited  by  those  who  have  taken 
vows,  who  themselves  sought  the  vow,  to  be  "ministers  of  the  New 
Testament; "  but  in  whom  the  homage  paid  by  theology  to  "  philosophy  " 
and  "  science"  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  evils 
ever  permitted  to  trouble  the  mind  and  heart  of  Christians.  It  is  not 
for  us  here  to  furnish  a  list  of  names,  or  to  survey  the  causes  which 
have  given  them  their  unquestioned  influence  in  society.  The  fact  is 
before  us;  that  the  very  mention  of  modem  heresiorchs,  men  in 
our  midst  who  sway  the  minds  and  fascinate  the  imagination  of 
multitudes,  less,  perhaps,  by  the  speoiousness  than  the  hardihood  of 
their  heresies,  brings  us  to  avowed  nurseries  of  Protestantism  and 
revealed  religion, — the  last  places,  one  would  think,  in  which  honesty 
would  conspicuously  cease  to  be  a  virtue,  or  an  oath  be  degraded,  either 
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hj  present  contempt  or  after  violation  of  its  obligatioos,  to  a  conven. 
tional  passport  to  ecclesiastical  dignities.* 

That  preciselj  in  some  of  the  chief  nominal "  seats  "  of  Christianity 
should  be  fostered  the  deepest  alienation  from  its  scope  and  spirit,  only 
shows  that  outraged  truth  is  ever  its  own  Nemesis.  If  men  will  de- 
liberately assume  the  functions  of  "  workers "  with  the  Almighty  on 
the  strength  simply  of  intellectual  acquirements, — algebra,  Greek,  or 
even  theology  itself, — what  else  may  be  looked  for,  as  the  result  of  such 
an  unworthy  treatment  of  the  sacred  office,  but  blindness  to  the  possi- 
bility that  a  "  form  of  godliness  "  may  be  cherished  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  want  of  its  "power; "  a  judicial  hardening  of  the  moral 
sense  in  handling  revealed  truth  being  a  penalty  that,  from  the  very 
nature  of  moral  probation,  is  in  the  greatest  force  where  it  is  least  of 
an  thought  to  be  incurred.  We  are  not  here  speaking  of  unfaithful- 
ness in  the  Christian  ministry  on  the  part  of  any  who  have  been 
called  to  it,  as  they  sincerely  believe,  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  is  a 
subject  upon  which  we  do  not  now  touch.  The  observations  just  made 
are  in  view  of  the  recognised  facb,  that  no  small  'part  of  the  clergy, 
throughout  Christendom,  are  such  as  a  "profession;"  a  profession 
from  whose  presumptuous  functions,  therefore,  it  is  only  a  spurious 
"  charity  "  that  can  hope  for  much  towards  the  world's  regeneration.  Let 
the  mitre  and  the  woolsack  be  prizes  in  one  and  the  same  lottery,  and  the 
"  Church "  is  but  one  of  co-ordinate  secular  powers  around  us.  The 
only  alleviation  we  feel  in  contemplating  this  great  evil  is  the  hope,  that 
such  a  perfunctory  association  with  Divine  things  may  become,  in  not 
a  few  cases,  an  introduction  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christian  ministry» 
even  where  it  has  been  originally  assumed  without  proper  warrant. 

As  for  literature,  let  it  suffice  to  note  a  single  deliverance  of 
one  of  its  foremost  modem  representatives,  a  late  "  brilliant  '*  essayist. 
"  Ail  the  triumphs,"  he  says,  "  of  truth  and  genius  over  prejudice  and 
power,  in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  have  been  the  triumphs  of 

Athens Who  shall  estimate  her  influence  on  private  happiness? 

Who  shall  say  how  many  thousands  have  been  made  wiser,  happier, 
and  better  by  those  pursuits  in  which  she  has  taught  mankind  to 
engage  ?  To  how  many  the  studies,  which  took  their  rise  from  her, 
hare  been  wealth  in  poverty,  liberty  in  bondage,  health  in  sickness, 
society  in  solitude  ?  Her  power  is  indeed  manifested  at  the  bar,  in  the 
senate,  in  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  But  these 
are  not  her  glory.  Wherever  literature  consoles  sorrow,  or  assuages 
pain,  wherever  it  brings  gladness  to  eyes  which  fail  with  wakefulness 
and  tears,  and  ache  for  the  dark  house  and  long  sleep,  there  is 
exhibited,  in  its  noblest  form,  the  influence  of  Athens."  One  is  amazed 
to  find  a  professed  Christian  leaving  on  record  such  a  sentence  as  this, 
without  the  interposition  of  a  line  to  indicate  that,  his  fit  of  enthusiasm 


^  "  A  Christianized  ODiyeraitj,  in  respect  of  its  professorships,  wonid  be  to  me  a 
mightier  accession  than  a  Christianized  country,  in  respect  of  its  parishes.  And 
should  there  be  a  foontain,  out  of  which  there  emanated  a  thousand  rilU,  it  woold  be  to 
the  source  that  I  should  carry  the  salt  cf  purification,  aud  not  to  any  of  the  streams 
which  flow  from  it." — Chalmers. 
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for  polislxed  heatbeniBm  once  over,  he  so  xnucli  as  perceived  the  true 
valae,  and  the  historical  import,  of  the  ChristiBn  £uth.  So  truly  "  the 
kingdom  of  Gk>d  cometh  not  with  observation/' 

Enlargement  here  would  be  abundantlj  easy,  but  we  check  the  pen ; 
and  ask,  What  is  the  conclusion  to  which  all  this  points  ?  Of  two 
persons,  the  one  cultivated  and  the  other  a  "  wayfaring  man,"  the  former, 
since  his  culture  is  in  itself  of  realvalue,  shimld  have  immeasurably 
the  better  chance  of  being  evangelically  saved.  But  facts  do  not 
favour  such  an  assumption.  That  which  according  to  theorists  should 
be  a  help,  is  seen  to  be  mostly  a  hindrance,  a  needless  one,  in  attaining  the 
**  chief  good."  The  conversion  of  any  man  to  (3k>d  is  a  kind  of  mirade ; 
but  that  of  successful  intellectualists,  in  whatever  field  their  honours 
are  gained,  appears  to  be  of  rare  occurrence,  as  if  a  miracle  of  miracles. 
After  making  all  due  deduction  on  account  of  what  healthful  tendendes 
may  be  discerned  in  our  great  centres  of  learning,  still  but  one  infer- 
ence seems  possible ;  that,  in  the  main,  the  modem  intellect  is  bent 
upon  giving  a  second  great  proof,  one  altogether  uncalled  for,  (con- 
sidering the  failure,  noted  by  St.  Paul,  of  a  former  splendid  effort,)  of 
man's  inability  "  by  wisdom  "  either  to  "  know  Gk>d,"  or  to  comprehend 
himself.  The  imposing  thing  which  we  call  "  civilization,"  is  largely  and 
actively  opposed  to  the  designs  and  will  of  Gk>d.  He  desires  one  thing 
for  the  world ;  and  it,  the  "  learned,"  the  "  cultivated  "  part  of  it,  desires 
another.  If  it  yields  at  all  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  now  and  then 
gives  way  a  step,  it  does  so  only  on  compulsion ;  and,  to  judge  from  pre- 
sent signs,  will  yield  what  it  ought  freely  to  offer  only  when  an  extorted 
compliance  with  just  claims  will  be  of  no  possible  moment,  as  being 
either  for  or  against  Christ  and  His  cause.  He  is  a  poor  ally  that 
victory  only  malces  such. 

There  are  remonstrants  to  this  spirit ;  and,  if  looked  at  by  themselves, 
they  are  not  a  few.  There  are  thinkers,  in  all  the  "faculties,"  who 
"  speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate,"  and  who  are  **  not  ashamed  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ."  The  bulk  ot  the  educated,  however,  of  all  ranks, 
and  in  all  civilized  communities,  seem  to  take  no  very  deep  interest  as 
to  how  or  when  the  conflict  between  Christianity  and  her  irreconcilable 
assailants  may  terminate.  While  the  sight,  in  our  own  day,  of  a 
dignitary  of  a  Christian  church  giving  up  his  belief  in  inspiration,  if 
-  ever  it  was  deeper  than  words,  to  the  "  moral  sentiment "  of  a  heathen 
Kaffir;  of  professors  in  modem  universities,  whose  knowledge  of 
languages  and  history  is  thought  to  more  than  outweigh  the.evil  of  their 
undisguised  Rationalism ;  of  numbers  of  a  "  Christian  "  clergy  in  whom 
every  fresh  phase  of  the  struggle  between  faith  and  "  reason  "  kindles 
anew  the  hope  of  casting  off  a  yoke  under  which  they  inconsistently 
chafe :— the  growing  commonness  of  these  things  compels  us  to  take 
a  low  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  those  in  whom  Christianity  is  a  thing 
of  the  conscience,  the  truth  being  really  loved  for  its  own  saJce. 

It  was  in  prophetic  wisdom,  then,  that  the  philosopher  was  passed  over 
in  selecting  depositaries  for  the  "  message"  from  God.  In  his  hands, 
the  "  faith  "  would  have  been  infinitely  less  effective  even  than  it  has 
been;  nay,  would  soon  have  utterly  died  out,  both  in  form  and  spirit. 
The  intelleotualist^-of  this  world'— and  the  Ohxistian  jure  not  growths 
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from  a  cammon  root,  and  will  be  foaad»  in  the  long  mo,  to  obey 
tendencies  infinitely  divergent  from  each  other.  If  Plato  will  follow 
Christ,  which  he  may  easily  do,  losing  nothing  of  the  honour  properly 
dae  to  l&im,  he  must  cry,  with  Thomas, "  My  Lord,  and  my  God ! " 
This,  however,  cannot  be,  till  that  other  confession  is  first  made, 
"D^wrt  from  me;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord!"  And  when  or 
where  has  philos<^hy  fairly  and  finally  committed  itself  to  such 
doctrine  as  this  P 

In  a  word,  the  chief  doings  of  our  foremost  minds, — our  science,  our 
literature,  our  poetry,  our  political  economy,  our  whole  "  civilization," 
^cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  Ohristianized.  In  senates,  in  chambers 
of  commerce,  in  the  newspaper-press,  the  name  of  Christ  is  admitted  as 
if  on  tolerance ;  and  His  cause,  or  word,  is  rarely  allowed  to  have  a 
direct  influence  in  determining  either  a  political  movement  or  a  social 
eompttot.  Those  very  parts  of  the  world  in  which  Christianity  is  conven- 
tionally accepted  as  a  creed,  witness  the  most  rooted  opposition  to  it  as 
an  authoritative  Bevelation.  It  is,  of  course,  the  practice  of  "  lUUraUurs^* 
of  all  orders,  when  deeming  their  worldly  career  to  be  drawing  to  a 
dose,  to  make  a  profession  of  "  faith,*'  and  become  parties  to  a  sacra- 
ment ;  so  becoming  is  it  to  honour  Christ,  when  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  di^onour  Him— but  not  till  then  I  The  unsuspected  "  light "  in 
our  great  thinkers  and  writers^we  give  no  names — then  shines  out 
undimmed ;  th^  sink  as  "  Christians  "  to  their  rest,  and  we  dose  the 
tomb  frith  what  we  can  of  a  true  hope.  But  their  works— these,  the 
very  loftiest  and  proudest  of  them,  are  indeed  monuments  of  genius, 
but  also  of  something  else ;— they  show  why  Ezekiel's  vision  still  tarries ; 
yAkj  the  stream  of  Cfaristiaa  literature,  compared  with  the  mass  of 
modem  thinking  and  writing,  is  no  more  than  a  narrow  Jordan  flowing 
into  a  Dead  8ea. 

This  is  not  hy  some  law  of  "  development."  It  is  not  an  accident  or 
a  misfortune,  but  is  an  expression  of  a  deliberate  oontrariety  between 
the  *"  wisdom  of  the  world,"  and  the  will  of  Qod.  That  contrariety,  we 
say,  is  wilfiol.  The  human  intellect  has  long  stood  face  to  face  with 
*'  the  Light  of  the  world,"  and  given  but  comparatively  few  signs  of 
open  and  generous  homage.  A  present  penalty  is  paid  for  this  failure. 
Civilization  advances  by  devious  and  laborious  ways  towards  objects, 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  another  Ghude,  might  have  been  for 
mankind  at  large  ere  now  realised, — is  &till  preposterously  enlarging 
itself  on  principles  that,  tending  only  by  indirect  influence  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  the  **  kingdom  that  cannot  be  moved,"  must,  in  the 
end,  be  wholly  swept  away.  Tried  by  the  standard  of  his  own  lofty 
aims,  the  philosopher,  with  here  and  there  noble  exceptions,  is  still 
wanting  in  power  to  elevate  his  fellow-men  morally;  in  fact,  as  an 
effective  coadjutor  with  spiritual  Christianity,  has  yet  to  learn  his  first 
lesson, — to  awake  to  the  significance  of  the  decisive  canon,  "  he  that  is 
not  with  Me  is  against  Me;  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  Me 
Bcattereth  abroad."  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  reasonably 
looked  for,  the  guild  of  the  wise  and  learned,  instead  of  being  the^r<(, 
is  likely  to  be  the  very  lad,  of  all  secular  powers  to  lend  itself  earnestly 
to  the  liirthenuioe  of  the  Gospel.    The  «<  Greek,"  though  distant  from 
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the  Jew,  in  other  respects,  by  the  breadth  of  the  whole  heaTens,  is  for 
the  most  part  agreed  with  him  in  one  thing, — in  refhsing  throngh  long 
ages  to  discern  "  the  signs  of  the  times  "  in  "  Christ  cracified."  Of 
this,  we  cannot  bnt  think,  the  "  Light  of  men "  has  jnst  reason  to 
complain. 

We  now  have  briefly  to  note  the  most  serions  of  all  the  failures  in 
duty,  and  losses  of  privilege,  which  the  history  of  mankind  has 
hitherto  exhibited,— that  which  has  taken  place  within  the  Christian 
Church  itself.    This  we  hope  to  do  next  month. 


SELECT  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


[Th«  inMrtion  of  any  arlicl*  in  this  list  is  not  to  be  ooniidered  as  pledging  us  to  tbe  ■pprobBlion 
of  its  contents  unless  it  be  accompanied  bj  some  express  notiee  of  our  faTOurable  opinion.  Nor 
is  tbe  omission  of  any  such  notico  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  contrary  opinion ;  as  onr  limits, 
and  other  reasons,  impose  on  va  the  necessity  of  selection  and  brcTity.] 


The  WUneas  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  Christ :  being  the  Boyle  Lectures 
for  1868.  By  the  Bev,  Stanley 
Lecdhes,  M,A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
King*sColUge,London,andPreacher' 
Assistant,  8t  Jameses,  Piccadilly, 
Eivingtons,  London,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge. — ^These  Lectures  are 
designed  to  show  that  the 
Messianic  element  which  has, 
in  every  age,  been  considered  to 
pervade  the  Old  Tsstam^t,  does 
realty  pervade  it.  The  author 
cherishes  a  profound,  conviction 
of  the  truth  which  he  maintains ; 
and  argues,  with  considerable 
ability,  against  the  bold  assump- 
tions of  rationalistic  criticism. 
He  selects,  in  particular,  the  pro- 
mises made  to  Abraham  and 
David,  which  implied  that  from 
ihem  the  great  Restorer  should 
arise ;  and  he  shows  that  no  satis- 
factory explanation  can  be  given 
of  the  Divine  declarations,  unless 
they  are  held  to  have  a  Messianic 
bearing.  He  dwells  also  on  the 
predictions  contained  in  the  fifty- 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  showing 
the  impossibility  of  referring  them 
to  any  contemporary  person,  and 
the  folly  of  understanding  the 
afflicted  "  Servant  of  the  Lord  "  as 


a  personification  either  of  the 
Jewish  nation  or  of  the  body  of 
the  prophets.  In  one  of  these 
Lectures,  and  in  a  very  valuable 
note,  he  vindicates  the  genuine- 
ness and  integrity  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Leathes  is, 
generally  speaking,  vigorous  and 
polished;  but  in  many  places  it  is 
wanting  in  ease  and  clearness  ; 
and  the  course  of  the  argument 
is  too  frequently  intricate  and 
involved.  To  one  of  the  Lecturer's 
favourite  notions  we  are  compelled 
to  demur.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  precise  idea  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  statement,  that 
the  prophets  "were  made  par- 
takers of  the  Messianic  conscions- 
ness  of  God."  (P.  23.)  A  certain 
vague  conception  floated  before 
the  Lecturer*s  mind,  as  he  wrote 
these  words ;  and  this  conception 
appears  to  have  influenced  tbe 
manner  in  which  he  sometimes 
speaks  of  the  apprehension  which 
the  prophets  had  of  the  truths  snd 
facts  which  they  were  inspired  to 
utter.  But  we  draw  back  from 
this  speculation,  and  confine  onr- 
selves  to  the  Scriptural  statement, 
that  **  holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
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they  were  mored  by  the  Holy 
QhoBt;"  though,  in  some  in- 
stftDoee,  they  did  not  folly  com- 
prehend the  deep  import  of  their 
own  words.  On  the  whole,  this 
work  possesses  considerable  value, 
and  will  contribute  to  defend 
important  Scriptural  positions. 

The  Prodigtits  Bdurh :  its  Lea- 
wiu  of  PenUence  and  Pardon, 
By  Rev,  W,  BUchie,  Dunse,  Author 
of  '*  Life  for  God  exemplified  in 
Nehemiah"  Edinburgh:  William 
OUphant  and  Co,  1868.->Thi8 
little  book  contains  in  eleven 
chapters  an  excellent  and  practical 
exposition  of  what  is  regarded 
by  many  as  the  Saviour's  most 
beautiful  parable.  The  author 
tells  ufl  it  has  been  his  "  aim  to 
distinguish  the  essential  from  the 
circumstantial,  and  to  discover 
the  spiritual  sense  of  this  match- 
less delineation  of  conversion 
and  acceptance  with  God."  It  is 
only  just  to  say,  that  he  has 
accomplished  his  object  with  con- 
siderable success.  The  various 
points  of  the  parable  are  well 
elucidated,  and  applied  with  en- 
lightened earnestness  to  the  con- 
sciences of  his  readers.  The  way 
of  a  sinner's  return  to  God  is 
presented  with  clearness  and 
force.  The  book  is  thoroughly 
evangelical,  and  fitted  to  be  exceed- 
ingly usefuL  It  is  a  suitable  com- 
panion volume  to  James's  "  Anx- 
ious Inquirer,"  and  Mill's  "  Sure 
of  Heaven."  The  whole  is  written 
in  a  remarkably  chaste  and  easy 
style. 

The  autbor's  mode,  however,  of 
stating  the  truth  involved  in  "  the 
best  robe,"  is  not  the  one  we 
consider  most  in  harmony  ^itb 
the  evangelical  scheme;  nor  is 
the  distinction  between  the  direct 
and  indirect  witness  of  the  Spirit 
to  the  foot  of  the  sinner's  accopt- 
acce  recognised  in  his  exposition 

VOL.   XV.— riFTU   SIBIEB. 


of  "  the  ring  of  filial  distinction." 
There  is  also  an  occasional  confu- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "re- 
pentance "and  "conversion,"  unless 
the  author  intends  us  to  regard 
the  two  as  synonymous,  to  which 
we  should  take  exception,  as  de- 
parting from  the  current  use  of 
the  terms  as  understood  by  evan- 
gelical Christians  generally.  We 
must  farther  object  to  his  finding 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  "the 
fatted  calf;"  which, inf act, reverses 
the  order  of  sentiment,  and  repre- 
sents the  ground  of  the  possible 
return  of  the  sinner  as  its  conse- 
quence. These,  however,  are  only 
partial  blemishes,  and  detract  little 
from  the  value  of  the  volume,  which 
we  cordially  recommend  as  a  gift- 
book  to  young  people,  and  to 
inquirers  for  salvation. 

Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  MUlington, 
London :  Hamiltcn,  Adams,  and 
Co, — We  are  not  surprised  that 
these  sermons  are  "  printed "  by 
"request."  They  are  earnest, 
devout,  evangelical,  and  practical; 
and  there  is,  withal,  a  freshness 
about  the  style  of  the  work,  and 
a  sufficiency  of  apt  illustration, 
which  render  it  interesting  to  the 
close. 

Misread  Passages  of  Scripture, 
By  J,  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A., 
Author  of  "The  Divine  Life  in 
Man,**  &c,  London:  Hodder  and 
Siow^^ton.— -Anything  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Brown  is  sure  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  thoughtful 
men.  He  is  unquestionably  ex- 
erting considerable  infiuence  on 
the  religious  thought  of  the  time ; 
and  it  is  highly  important  for  us 
to  know  whether  that  infiuence 
is  legitimate,  or  otherwise.  It  is 
obvious  that  he  has  largely  depart- 
ed from  what  has  been  regarded 
as  the  standard  mode  of  preaching 
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the  Gospel  of  Christ.    This  is  cer- 
tainlj  not  a  oonclusiTe  arg^nment 
against  his  style  of  thought ;  bat 
it  calls  upon  ns  to  weigh  his  de- 
liverances with  great  care.    "  Mis- 
read Passages  of   Scripture"   is 
composed  of  expositions  of  por- 
tions of  the  Wwd  of  God,  which 
Mr.    Brown    thinks    have    been 
i^nentlj     misnnderstood     and 
misapplied.    He  intimates  in  the 
preface,  that  these  "  sermons  form 
part  of  a  series  which  the  author 
projected,  but  through  ill  health 
has  been    unable  to   complete." 
We  regret  the  occasion  which  has 
prevented  the    execution  of  his 
plan;  and  trust  Mr.  Brown  will 
long  retain  his  physical  energy 
and  mental  vigour,  and  will  ad- 
vance to,  what  we  believe,  more 
complete    views    of  the    Goipel 
than  are  furnished  in  this  volume. 
The   subjects  treated   are,  '*The 
Kingdom  of  Christ ; "  **  The  Dues 
of  Cesar  and  of  Christ ;  '*  "  TTnto 
this  Last;'*   "Law   and  Life;" 
"The    Lort    Birthright;**    •'No 
Place    of    Repentance ;  **    ••  The 
Curse    of   the    Ground ;  **  **  The 
EasilywBeeetting  Sin ;  **  and,  "  The 
Law  of    Abstinence.**    We  have 
read  these   discourses   with  real 
interest.       They     develop     the 
meaning   of    the    passages    dis- 
cussed with  great  clearness;  and 
abound  with  noble  thoughts,  ex- 
pressed   in    vigorous     language. 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  truly 
fine    and    eloquent    paragraphs, 
though     the   style     not    seldom 
verges     upon     the     rhapsodical. 
The  spirit  of  the  book  is  fresh 
and  healthy,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
The   object   sought   eridently  is, 
to  ennoble  human  life;  and  Mr. 
Brown   aims   to    accomplish  his 
own  part  in  this  great  work  with 
intense  eaniestness.  But  the  grave 
question    arises,   does    he    suffi- 
ciently  apprehend  the  scarce  of 
the  power  by  which  men  are  to 


reach    the    elevation    which    he 
pictures    with    so    much    force, 
as   their   proper  destiny  P    It  is 
impossible,  in  reading  these  ser- 
mons, to  avoid  the  thought  that 
there    is    here    the    underlying 
supposition   that   man   possesses 
this    power    in  and  of    kinue^. 
We    are    pleased     to     see    the 
recognition    of     Christ    as    the 
Divine-human    B«deemer.     Bat 
Mr.  Brown  seems  to  be  in  the 
position  of  those  who  said, "  We 
have    not    so    much    as    heard 
whether  there  be  any  Holy  Qhosi" 
Here  is  the  serious  defect  of  the 
book;    and    we    would    ask   its 
author  to  study  the  "  Acts  of  the 
Apostles*'    with    this    reference. 
He  will  not  presume  to  be  a  more 
enlightened  expounder  and  preach- 
er of  the  Gospel  than  mre  in- 
spired Apostles,  and   those  first 
and    successful    propagators    of 
Christianity.    He  will  there  find 
that    the    Holy    Ghost,  as    the 
Divine  Agent  for  good   in   the 
hearts  of  men,  is  constantly  be- 
fore their  minds.    They  hoooored 
Him,  and  relied  upon  Him  for 
success  in  their  sacred  mission. 
And  we  are  profoundly  convinced 
that  all  other  modes  of  preach- 
ing, however  fascinating  they  may 
be,  will  ultimately  fail  of  their 
object.     We   should   greatly  re- 
joice  to    see   Mr.  Brown's  high 
capacities  for  good  rightly  direct- 
ed.    We  are  qoite  free  to  say, 
that  these  expositions    may   be 
read    with    great  advantage  by 
those  who  can  supply  the  defect 
which  we  have  indicated. 

Th$  MysUry  of  Grmpih,  wnd 
other  IHseourses.  By  the  Rev. 
Edward  WhUe.  London:  SOud 
Sioek.  1868.— The  gifted  aatber 
of  these  discourses  informs  as 
that  they  "  are  not  wholly  dis- 
connected from  each  other* 
They  are    intended  as  sdected 
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portions  of  a  Beries,  oommencing 
with  the  elements  of  religion,  and 
ending  with  the  final  results  of 
faith  in  the  formation  of  Christ's 
image  in  the  indiridaal  and  in  the 
Ghnrch."  This  seems  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  principal  "  topics  " 
imder  which  they  are  ranged  than 
to  the  discourses  themselves.  The 
topics  are,  "  The  Elements  of 
Eaith ; "  "The  History  and  Charac- 
ter of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;^ 
"  Some  of  the  Christian  Doctrines ; " 
"  Personal  Character; "  and, "  Mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Church."  The 
theological  connexion  of  these 
subjects  is  obyious  enough;  but 
Uie  link  which  unites  some  of 
them  seems  of  the  most  slender 
kind,  and  not  always  easy  for 
ordinaxy  powers  of  perception  to 
diacoyer.  The  arrangement  has 
tlie  appearanceof  an  after- thought 
concerning  discourses  delivered 
at  different  periods,  and  on  a 
variety  of  occasions;  and  which> 
with  a  regard  to  publication,  were 
deemed  to  have  congpruities  and 
rdationa  sufficient  to  suggest  or 
warrant  their  selection,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  stand. 

While  Mr.  White  professes  to 
be  "neither  scientific  nor  theo- 
logical" in  his  aim,  the  volume 
is  evidently  the  production  of  a 
philosophic  mind  of  no  common 
order,  and  of  one  thoroughly 
versed  in  Gospel  doctrine,  as  weU 
as  endowed  with  rare  facility  in 
its  expression.  The  subjects  are 
extensive  in  their  range,  and  dis- 
oursiTe  enough  for  the  most  ardent 
lover  of  variety.  Beginning  with 
''The  Mysteiy  of  Growth,"  and 
ending  with  '*  The  Divine  Idea  of 
the  Unity  of  the  Church,"  and 
conducting  us  generally  among 
the  regions  of  Bible  narrative  and 
doctrine,  the  authorfavoursuswith 
excnrsionBofthoughtto  the  inquiry, 
"  What  is  a  Sunday-Book  P  "  to 
a   defence  of  "  Anniversaries  of 


Philanthropic  Institutions,"  and 
to  "  Arguments  for  and  against 
Conformity  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." Throughout  we  findourselves 
in  the  company  of  an  intelligent 
and  accomplished  and  safe  guide, 
whose  powers  of  description  and 
richness  of  illustration  render  the 
way  both  agreeable  and  instructive. 
It  is  a  healthful  book,  stimulating 
the  mind  to  thought,  and  the 
heart  to  goodness. 

The  Mysteries  of  Moufd  Cidvary, 
TransUUedfrom  the  Latin  of  Antonio 
de  Chievara,  Edited  &y  the  Bev. 
Orby  Shipley,  M,A,  Bivingtons. — 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  an 
"  Ascetic  Library ;"  and  if  it  were 
worth  while  for  any  English  reader 
of  common  sense,  and  in  posses- 
sion  of  but  a  moderate  degree  of 
Christian  knowledge,  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  puerilities  of  mo- 
nastic preaching  in  the  darkest 
ages,  tlds  book  would  undoubtedly 
be  of  service  to  him.  The  first  im- 
pression it  produces  in  the  mind 
of  the  reviewer  is  that  of  wonder 
at  the  profound  folly  of  men  who 
can  believe  themselves  Christian 
ministers  and  scholars,  and  yet 
abandon  themselves  to  the  forlorn 
enterprise  of  again  casting  the 
human  intellect  in  our  happier  age 
into  the  dotage  of  monkery.  The 
editor  of  this  first  volume  of  an 
Ascetic  Library  seems  to  try  what 
he  can  do  towards  turning  back  the 
advancing  day,  but  involuntarily 
confesses  a  mii9^ving.  He  acknow- 
ledges that  in  the  original  work, 
and  its  versions  into  other  lan- 
guages, there  are  many  extrava- 
gancies, and  many  offences  against 
good  taste ;  but  he  says  that  he 
has  reduced  the  extravagancies  by 
whole  pages,  amended  the  errors 
against  our  modem  taste,  all 
through,  and  even  substituted  or 
added  many  meliorating  sentences 
of  his  own.  This  must  be  in  hop^ 
x2 
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of  making  the  old  Spanish  devo- 
tee welcome  in  the  less  barbarous 
Bocietjof  thepresenttime.  Fraj  An- 
tonio de  Gnevara  is  therefore  trans- 
formed accordingly ;  and,  of  course, 
appears  as  a  model  for  imitation 
bj  deliverers  of  similar  discourses 
from  the  altar-steps  of  Anglo- 
Oatholic  churches. 

Forty  chapters  are  devoted  to 
topics  appropriate  to  the  forty  days 
of  Lent,  such  as  '*  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God,"— "the 
purple  robe,"  —  "the  crown  of 
thorns,"—"  the  reed,"—"  the  blow 
with  the  reed," — "the  saluta- 
tion,"—" the  genuflexion,"  and  so 
on  to  "  the  entombment,"  with  a 
"conclusion."  We  have  often 
heard  such  effusions  from  the  lips 
of  monkish  orators  in  Spain,  and 
can  therefore  recognise  these 
chapters  as  a  very  slightly  re- 
touched edition  of  one  of  the  sets 
of  Lent  Sermons  belonging  to  a 
monastery,  treasured  there  for 
ages  aa  the  property  of  the  com- 
munity, to  be  recited  about  the 
country  every  cuaresma  by  its 
most  accomplished  preachers. 
Each  sermon  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  set  aa  one  scene 
in  a  play  does  to  the  entire  pro- 
duction. The  history  of  our 
blessed  Saviour's  passion  is  offici- 
ously, not  to  say  profanely,  drama- 
tized. Each  chapter  is  very  simi- 
larly constructed.  First  a  text 
recited  or  implied  in  a  brisk 
rhetorical  exordium.  Then  say- 
ings of  a  few  fhthers  and  other 
famous  personages,  wrought  up 
together  loosely.  These  patristic 
sentences,  however,  are  usually  of 
the  weakest  kind;  and  therefore, 
with  the  folk  who  love  to  listen  to 
Lent  Sermons,  the  most  popxdar. 
A  few  moral  sentiments  are 
thrown  in,  to  impart  a  certain 
gravity ;  and  when  the  reciter  and 
his  audience  have  spoken  and 
heard  as  much  as  is  likely  to  fix 


attention,  and  prepare  both  parties 
for  a  sort  of  climax,  liberal  apos- 
trophes, not  only  addressed  to  the 
"good  Jesus,"  or  the  "poor 
Lord,"  but  to  the  hair  of  the  head, 
to  the  members  of  the  saxsred 
body,  to  the  reed,  to  the  nails,  to 
any  person,  or  to  any  thing,  that 
may  be  supposed  to  lie  within  the 
purview  of  the  orator;  and  the 
whole  is  brought  to  an  abrupt 
close,  leaving  the  customary  cere- 
mony to  follow:  namely,  a  loud 
confession  of  sin  to  be  pronounced 
by  the  monk,  and,  with  sound  like 
thunder,  followed  by  the  con- 
gregation, all  by  this  time  kneel- 
ing on  the  marble  floor,  and  beat- 
ing their  breasts  so  cleverly  that 
each  blow  rings,  while  no  harm 
is  done  by  it.  Then  comes  an  in- 
vocation of  the  crucifix,  and  pros- 
tration before  the  pyx  upon  the 
altar. 

Confessions  are  supposed  to  be 
abundant  during  Lent;  and  after 
the  release  from  ascetic  restraints, 
and  the  pleasures  of  Easter,  it  will 
be  high  time  for  the  flocks  thus 
guided  to  be  reminded  of  their 
duty.  Accordingly,  the  authors  of 
this  new  series  of  adapted  reprints 
announce  a  second  volume,  on 
Holy  Living,  "  translated  from  the 
Spanish  of  the  '  Sinner's  Guide ' 
by  (Friar)  Luis  de  Granada."  The 
substance  of  the  volume  now 
noticed  is  purely  Bomish.  Cer- 
tain forms  peculiar  to  Popery  are 
omitted  or  softened  away,  so  that 
sincere  Protestants— but  simple 
withal — may  not  be  startled,  and 
the  weaker-minded  of  them  may 
even  be  attracted.  We  have  care- 
fully examined  this  book  of  Gue- 
vara, and  noted  many  character- 
istic passages ;  but  the  whole  is  so 
puerile  that  we  could  scarcely  im- 
pose extracts  or  examples  on  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine,  beyond 
just  one,  as  a  sufficient  specimen 
of  the  rest:—  nn^n^n]o 
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"  Wondrous  mjiiery  is  it,  that  the  net 
cast  into  the  sea  did  not  break,  though 
filled  with  a  great  moltitade  of  fishes; 
idiereaa  this  veil  was  riven,  without  a  hand 
laid  on  it. 

"  The  threads  composing  the  veil  were 
the  Judaic  sacrifices:  the  cords  of  St 
Peter'a  net  were  the  sacraments  of  the 
Goapd.  Hie  net  cast  into  the  sea,  drip- 
ping with  water,  enclosing  fishes,  remained 
firm,  no  mesh  untied,  no  cord  snapped,  no 
knot  nnloosed ;  and  so,  however  much  per- 
seeation  may  try,  and  heresies  may  strain^ 
the  texture  of  the  Catholic  Church,  she 
will  remain  whole  and  entire.  0,  happj 
the  soul  that  enters  that  net,  and  wraps 
itself  in  the  sacramental  cords  I  The 
death  of  Christ,  which  dissolved  the  Ju- 
daic veO,  has  braced  these  bands  and  se- 
cured them  for  ever." 

This,  then,  is  the  benefit  of  the 
death  of  Christ,— fco  "brace  the 
bands  "  of  the  seven  Bomish  sacra- 
ments, and  to  hold  fast  the  sonls 
that  are  canght  within  the  meshes 
of  the  Bomish  net !  And  these  are 
the  fishermen  who  cast  the  net 
into  the  waters, — clergymen  of  the 
Ohnrch  of  England,  fishing  in  their 
congregations  for  the  Ohorch  of 
Bome  in  England !  May  the  One 
Head  of  the  Ghnrch  help  His 
fiuthful  servants  to  win  sonls,  and 
to  bnild  up  believers  in  their  most 
holj  faith,  encouraged  by  His 
promise,  cheered  by  continnoos 
success,  and  instructed  by  the 
experience  of  past  ages!  While 
Friar  Antonio  was  boasting  of  the 
strength  of  St.  Peter's  net, — for 
he  lived  to  the  year  1544, — its 
cords  were  cracking  all  over 
Europe ;  and,  after  aU  pains  taken 
in  its  repair,  it  has  burst  again  in 
many  places;  and,  except  where 
newly  spliced,  is  thought  to  be 
irrecoverably  rotten. 

A  Commentary  of  ike  Holy  Senp- 
hwes.  By  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D,,  in  eon- 
nexion  wUh  a  Number  of  European 
l>mne$.    Vol  L  Of  the  Old  Tesia- 


ment,  Ediriburgh  ;  T.  and  T,  Clark, 
—Every  Bible  student  feels  and 
acknowledges  the  need  of  a  good 
Commentary  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   By  a  good  Commentary, 
we  mean  one  that  shall  note  and 
refute  the  prevalent  errors  of  the 
day,  and   rebut    with    zeal   and 
knowledge  the  light  and  supercili- 
ous attacks  made  upon  the  sacred 
Word.  One  thing  has  been  accom- 
plished towards  this  desirable  end. 
Scholars  are  generally  agreed  that 
the  foundation  of  a  complete  Bible 
work  must  be  laid  by  monographs 
written  by  competent  men ;  and  its 
consummation  will  be  effected  by 
one  master-mind  that  shall  give 
unity  to  the  scattered  labours  of 
worthy  predecessors.     The  work 
we  have  under  notice  is  part  of  a 
system  of  this  description.     The 
first  instalment  gives  ground  for 
encouragement  and  hope.     It  is 
plain    that  reaction  against   ad- 
vanced  BationaJism    is    gaining 
grotmd;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rebound  is  not  producing 
a    slavish    and   literal  reproduc- 
tion of  traditional  exegesis.    The 
treatment  of  GFenesis  by  Dr.  Lange 
is  the  result  of  a  living  belief  in 
the  imperishable  record,  and  shows 
that  the  author  is  not  ^aken  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  all  that 
can  be  said  against  the  work  com- 
monly attributed  to  Moses.    There 
is  no  avoidance  of  difficulties,  nor 
any  disposition  to  make  assertion 
stand  in  the  place  of  argument. 
As  the  various  crucial  problems 
present  themselves,  they  are  fairly 
discussed,  and  the  principles  of  the 
interpretation   sufficiently   vindi- 
cated.   The  notes  on  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  text  are  pointed, 
and  the  homiletical,  practical,  and 
ethical    portions    are   very   sug- 
gestive.   The   praise   and    blame 
of  this  volume  may  be  summed  up 
in  one  phrase :  it  furnishee  "  fine, 
confused  feeding"  for  the  student. 
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Many  of  the  tHooglitB  given  bj 
Dr.  Lange  in  each  of  the  sections 
into  which  he  divides  his  work  are 
eminently  calcnlated  to  provoke 
inqnizy.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
many  pages  without  healthy 
meptal  excitement.  Ever  and 
anon  the  morceaum  called  from 
Lather,  Schroder,  and  Gerlach 
will  attract  attention ;  while  many 
an  overtasked  preacher  will  find 
materials  for  a  fresh  discoarse,  as 
he  assimilates  and  appropriates 
the  teachings  of  this  us^l  guide. 
But  there  is  a  certain  want  of 
cohesion  about  the  work.  We 
come  frequently  upon  a  long  and 
able  note  by  Brs.  Lewis  and  Gos- 
man,  which  is  extremely  valuable 
and  absolutely  necessary,  but  in 
condemnation  of  Lange.  The 
homiletical  hints  are  often  based 
npoi^  an  interpretation  contrary 
to  that  maintained  in  the  Com- 
mentary, and  the  effect  is  evident. 
We  look  upon  a  beautiful  piece  of 
Mosaic  work,  and  not  upon  the 
creation  of  one  able  intellect.  To 
vary  our  metaphor;  the  reader 
does  not  pass  smoothly  over  one 
line  of  road  carried  across  great 
obstacles,  but  he  finds  himself 
running  off  into  innumerable 
sidings,  and  he  enters  them  with  a 
jerk,  and  leaves  them  with  a  cor- 
responding jar.  Still,  when  all 
this  has  beex^  said,  and  admitting 
that  the  student  will  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  use  the 
Commentary  cautiously,  we  do 
not  fear  to  add  that  it  is  of  great 
value,  and  promises  well  for  the 
series  of  which  it  constitutes  the 
first  portion.  We  have  felt  some- 
thing like  regret  that  one  who  can 
write  BO  ably  as  Dr.  Gosman  has 
contented  himself  with  annotations 
upon  another;  but  his  additions 
and  those  of  Dr.  Lewis  make  any 
aberration  on  the  part  of  Lange 
comparatively  innocuous,  and 
combine    to    render  this    work 


valuable  to  students  and  min- 
isters, for  whom  it  is  especially 
designed. 

The  Qoapel  in  the  Boofe  of  Joshua. 
Second  EdiUon,  London:  EUioi 
£l(oc%.— We  confess  that  the  title 
of  this  little  volume  made  us  open 
it  with  a  certain  feeling  of  sus- 
picion. We  have  seen  books  with 
similar  titles  before,  and  have 
admired  the  pious  ingenuity  with 
which  the  authors  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  Gospel  to  some 
chosen  part  of  the  Old-Testament 
Scriptures,  and,  thereupon,  called 
their  readers  to  behold  it  there. 
No  kind  of  interpretation  is  more 
attractive  to  an  imaginative  mind ; 
and  nothing,  to  such  a  mind,  seems 
easier  than  the  reading  of  sacred 
types  and  symbols.  In  reality, 
there  is  no  department  of  exegesis 
which  demands  a  larger  or  more 
evenly-balanced  knowledge  thaa 
this. 

Our  present  author  is  unusoally 
free  from  the  fnults  often  besetting 
those  who  undertake  the  exposi- 
tion of  Biblical  symbology.  With- 
out hesitation,  we  commend  his 
work  to  all  devout  readers.  For 
others,  it  will  have  no  attraction. 
The  sl^le  is  good,  and  often  forci- 
ble, and  is  never  weakened  by  the 
introduction  of  mere  ornament. 
Everywhere  the  writer  exalts 
Christ,  but  never  so  as  to  hide  the 
thoroughly  practical  side  of  faith 
in  Him.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  this 
"  Gospel  in  the  Book  of  Joshua," 
while,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  "  Gk>s- 
pel  of  the  grace  of  God,"  most 
strenuously  enforces  the  counsel, 
at  every  step,  "Work  out  your 
own  salvation." 

In  one  or  two  particulars  we 
cannot  accept  the  dogmatic  theo- 
logy of  the  book ;  as,  for  instance, 
where  it  teaches, "  The  Christian  is 
beloved  in  sovereign  grace,  and  is 
bidden  to  obey  the  tratfaj^ecauserhe 
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ifl  80  belored,  not  lest,  being  dis- 
obedient, he  should  forfeit  the 
goodness  shown  him."  (P.  65.) 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe,  with 
Mr.  Wesley,  that  the  "  Xoringfear 
of  Qod  is  the  sure  foundation  of 
all  holiness;"  or,  as  another  ex- 
positor well  remarks  on  the  same 
passage,  (2  Cor.  yii.  1,)  *<  The  pure 
fear  of  Gk>d  is  conjoined  with  the 
connderation  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent promises."  Such  passages, 
indeed,  as  2  Oor.  y.  2 ;  Heb.  iy.  1, 
are  supported  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  Scripture  in  both  Testaments. 

Th€  Triumph  of  the  Cross.  By 
Jerome  Savonarola,  TVanslated 
from  the  Latin,  with  Notee  and  a 
biographieal  SkeUh,  by  (TDeU 
Trovers  HiU,  F.B.Q.8.,  Avihor  of 
**  English  Monasiioism,''  &c,  London : 
Hodder  and  aUmghian.  1868.— 
The  name  of  Savonarola  will  at  all 
times  command  attention.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  some  parts 
of  his  life  and  work,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  was  altogether  a 
notable  man,  and  has  left  his  mark 
in  the  records  of  history.  He  cer- 
tainly anticipated  Luther  in  the 
great  doctrine  of  justification  by 
fiuth  in  the  atoning  work  of 
Ohristk  though  he  fiuled  to  appre- 
hend ite  relative  importance  as  did 
his  great  successor ;  and  hence  the 
difTerence  in  the  issues  of  the 
labonn  of  the  two  men.  The 
sketch  of  Savonarola,  prefixed  to 
this  work,  is  an  impartial  pre- 
sentation of  his  character,  and  of 
his  efforts  to  revive  Uie  truth. 

We  are  glad  to  receive  a  trans- 
lation of  probably  the  most  valu- 
able of  Savonarola's  writings. 
The  subject  is  attractive;  and  is 
treated,  in  a  succession,  of  brief 
chapters,  with  a  deamess  and 
dialectic  skill  which  well  exhibit 
the  resoaroes  and  power  of  the 
aathor.  The  s^le  of  the  book  is 
rsmarkal^  chaste  lor  the  period 


in  which  it  was  produced,  being 
tolerably  free  iVom  the  scholastic 
jargon,  and  inflated  forms  of  ex- 
pression, which  were  characteristic 
of  thetime.  The  main  purpose  is  kept 
steadily  in  view,  while  numerous 
accessory  truths  are  distinctly 
expressed  and  maintained.  The 
treatise,  with  some  exception,  is  a 
masterly  and  comprehensive  argu- 
ment for  Christianity,  which  is 
shown  to  be  true  from  its  relative 
principles ;  from  its  effects  as  ap- 
parent in  the  Christian  life ;  from 
the  personal  attributes  of  Christ, 
and  firom  His  claims.  His  confident 
anticipations,  and  the  results  of 
His  work;  from  its  harmony  in  its 
various  parts  with  the  truest  rea- 
son ;  and  from  the  incompleteness, 
falseness,  and  absurdity  of  other 
forms  of  religion.  Here  we  must 
state  our  exception,  which  is  taken 
to  the  chapter  on  the  "  Solution  of 
Objections  against  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist,"  in  which  a  con- 
fused attempt  is  made  to  harmonize 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
with  reason.  The  teaching  of  this 
chapter  seriously  diminishes  the 
value  of  the  work.  Were  this  ob- 
noxious portion  omitted,  the  book 
would  be  eminently  one  for  think- 
ing young  men;  and  would  be  well 
adapted  to  enlighten  and  confirm 
them  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 

The  Church  and  the  French  Re- 
volution. ByE,  DePressen8e,DJ>. 
London:  Hodder  and  Stoughion, 
1869. 

The  Great  Prophecy;  {abridged 
from  the  "  Horce  Apoealyptieoe  "  of 
the  Rev.  E.  B.  EUUM.)  By  the 
Beo.  N.  T.  H.  Beahs,  B.A.  Lonr 
don  :  Seeley,  Jaoksonj  and  Holti- 
day,    1869. 

System  of  Christian  Ethics. 
By  Dr.  0.  Chr.  Adolph  Von  Ear* 
less.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  the  late  Bee.  A.  W.  Jifomscm. 
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Ebbatum.— In  the  passage 
quoted'f rom  one  of  the  Rev.  W. 
B.  Pope's  *'  Disooursee,"  on  page 
262  of  our  lasb  Number,  the  word 


*' nnuttered."  It  is  due  to  the 
aocomplished  writer  to  correct  an 
error  which  obscures  the  meaning, 
and  impairs    the  beauty,  of  the 


*'  unsettled "    occurs,    instead    of    sentence. 


GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  OCCURRENCES. 


In  this  age  of  hurry  and  high 
pressure,  men,  compared  with  their 
forefathers,  live  a  century  in  a  de- 
cade. That  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment should  itself  introduce  a 
measure  having  for  its  object  the 
severance  of  the  long-established 
union  between  Church  and  State 
in  an  important  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  what  many  an 
old-fashioned  constitutionist,  no 
more  than  a  couple  of  years  back, 
would  have  pronounced  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility;  and  what  even 
many  an  advocate  of  "  progress  " 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  to 
hope  could  be  realized  in  his 
day.  A  change  so  deeply  affecting 
the  Protest&nt  traditions  of  the 
Empire,  and  which  possibly  may 
in  the  end  affect  the  question  of  the 
religion  of  the  Sovereign, — not  to 
mention  the  Act  of  Union  between 
the  two  countries, — ^it  was  thought, 
was  too  stupendous  to  be  brought 
about  by  any  agency  short  of  a  re- 
volution counter  to  the  memorable 
one  of  1688.  But  calculators  upon 
the  immobility  of  national  senti- 
ment forgot  how  fast  and  how  far, 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  times 
have  been  altered ;  that  Popery,  in 
these  days  when  the  Universities, 
the  Established  Church,  (except  in 
Ireland,)  and  the  nobility  have 
given  learned,  clerical,  and  coro- 
neted  converts  to  Rome,  is  not 
regarded  with  the  horror  which 
our  fathers  felt  towards  it;  and 
that  we  live  in  a  day  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  "educate  a  party," 
either  for  secular  or  ecclesiastical 


purposes,  with  astonishing  cele- 
rity !  However,  anticipated  or  un- 
expected, for  weal  or  for  woe,  a 
notable  crisis  has  come;  and,  so 
far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  a  "  con- 
stitutional amendment,"  in  the 
shape  of  a  Bill  for  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  is  now 
before  the  House  of  Commons.. 
The  unparalleled  magnitude  of  the 
interests  and  issues  involved  in 
this  measure  was  acknowledged' 
by  the  Prime  Minister  himself, 
when,  upon  introducing  it,  he 
declared  it  to  be  "one  of  the 
largest  proposals  ever  submitted 
to  a  legislative  assembly  in  time- 
of  peace." 

The  Bill  proposes  that  the  con- 
templated disestablishment  of  the 
Church  should  take  effect  from 
January  1st,  I87I.  Thencefor- 
ward the  Episcopalian  communion 
in  Ireland  is  to  have  merely  the 
sUUue  of  a  voluntary  association ; 
the  bishops  are  to  lose  their  posi- 
tion as  peers  of  Parliament;  the 
Crown  to  relinquish  its  rights  to 
all  presentations  to  livings  and  to 
sees;  and  all  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions, courts,  and  jurisdiction  to  be 
abolished.  So  far  as  disendow- 
ment  is  concerned,  estimating  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Church  at 
£16,000,000,  (including  £9,000,000, 
as  the  capitalized  value  of  the 
tithe-rent  charge,)  it  is  proposed 
to  alienate  about  half  the  total 
sum  for  the  support  of  lunatic  and 
idiot  asylums,  deaf  and  dnmb 
institutions,  infirmaries,  reforma- 
tories,   industrial     schopla,    and 
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eBtablislimenta  for  the  training  of 
nurses.  About  £1,100,000  is  to  be 
dirertedpartlyto  Presbyterian  pur- 
poses, in  lieu  of  the  regitmi  donum, 
and  partly  to  the  Boman-Catholic 
College  of  Maynooth,a8  compensa- 
tion for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
annual  grant  from  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  which  the  Bill  con- 
templates. Of  the  remaining 
£7,500,000,  a  large  proportion 
will  be  devoted  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  bishops  and  clergy,  lay 
impropriators,  lay  clerks,  sextons, 
and  others  haying  "vested  inter- 
ests." The  private  endowments 
of  the  Church  since  the  year  1660, 
estimated  at  about  £500,000,  are 
to  be  respected ;  the  church-build- 
ings and  glebe-houses,  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  are  to  be  left 
in  the  possession  of  the  Protest- 
ant Church;  and  a  small  sum  is 
to  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  in  repair  about  a  dozen 
of  the  principal  cathedrals,  in- 
cluding St.  Patrick's,  as  "  national 
monuments." 

This  vast  measure  is  viewed  very 
variously  by  the  several  sections 
of  the  British  public.  The  "  li- 
berationists  "  are  r^oidng  at  tbe 
speedy  prospect  of  realizing  their 
long- cherished  hopes ;  the  Roman 
Catholics,  while  exulting  at  the 
downfall  of  a  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment, are  complaining  that 
the  terms  of  the  Government 
Bill  are  too  favourable  to 
the  disendowed  Church.  The 
"peace  at  any  price"  party  are, 
of  course,  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
posal. And,  no  doubt,  many  sin- 
cerely religious  people,  who  desire 
for  all  Christian  Churches  nothing 
but  "  a  fair  field,  and  no  favour," 
disregarding  all  political  con- 
siderations, are  not  opposed  to  the 
present  movement,  and  would  not 
fear  its  extension  to  the  Estab- 
lished Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland.    On  the  other  hand,  the 


advocates  of  the  principle  of  Church 
and  State  look  uponthe  Government 
Bill  with  disapprobation  and  dis- 
may, holding  that  it  contemplates 
nothing  less  than  confiscation  and 
sacrilege.  Not  a  few,  moreover, 
who  are  not  particularly  in  favour 
of  State-churchism,  some  of  whom 
are  the  members  and  ministers  of 
voluntarily-supported  churches, 
believe  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Irish  Establishment  will  only 
encourage  Romish  ecclesiastics  to 
make  other  and  larger  demands 
upon  the  Government  of  this  Pro- 
testant country.  Such  fears  seem 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  tone  of 
several  Roman-Catholic  news- 
papers, including  the  most  influ- 
ential, which  are  already  protest- 
ing against  the  retention  of  the 
cathedrals  and  other  pre-Reforma- 
tion  churches  by  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  are  demand- 
ing that  these  buildings  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  An  English  journal,  also, 
which  has  a  very  large  circuhition, 
has  advocated  that  this  concession 
should  be  made  to  the  Romanists. 
In  a  letter,  moreover,  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  Ireland,  the  Romanist 
Bishop  of  Kerry  demands  that 
Maynooth  shall  still  be  supported 
by  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and 
that  the  Church  property  shall 
not  be  commuted  and  disposed  of 
according  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Bill.  A  reason  for  this  it  is  very 
easy  to  assign.  Of  course,  those 
who  have  argued  that  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church 
would  completely  satisfy  the  dis- 
contented Roman  Catholics,  and 
bring  permanent  peace  and  good- 
will to  Ireland,  are  greatly  scan- 
dab'zed  by  the  claims  of  Bishop 
Moriarty,  and  other  outspoken 
priests.  The  persistency,  too, 
with  which  the  demand  has  been 
made  for  the  release  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Fejiian  nrison^B,* 
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inolading  aome  who  liave  been 
guilty  of  murder,  and  the  chief 
plotter  of  the  Olerkenwell  explo- 
sion, is  disappointing  to  such  as 
would  &in  regard  the  iaaugnra- 
tion  of  the  new  policy  as  likely  to 
produce  loyalty  where  disaffection 
existed  before. 

Not  to  speak  of  "the  land,"  it 
seems  pretty  evident,  in  fact,  that 
there  still  remain  elements  in  the 
"  Irish  question "  which  do  not 
give  promise  of  a  speedy  disap- 
pearance of  the  "  difficulty  "  which 
is  the  heir-loom  of  British  poli- 
ticians. 

The  Convocation  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  York  has  again  had  under 
its  consideration  a  proposal  intro- 
duced by  one  of  its  members  last 
year — that  of  effecting  a  "brotherly 
reconciliation  between  the  Wes- 
leyan  body  and  the  Church  of 
England."  The  «  Body,"  however, 
which  it  was  this  time  proposed  to 
address  through  its  President,  in 
the  terms  of  the  Resolution  of 
twelve  months  ago,  was  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America.  Whence  the  Archdeacon 
of  Lindisf  ame  could  have  derived 
his  hope  that  such  overtures  would 
meet  with  a  more  £ftvonrable  re- 
ception among  our  co-religionists 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
than  among  ourselves,  we  cannot 
divine.  The  re-introduction  of  the 
resolution,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
not  passed,  is  another  sign  how 
little  our  brethren  of  the  Estab- 
lishment really  know  of  the 
economy  and  position  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  generally.  A  "  bro- 
therly reconciliation  "  there  is  no 
need,  we  trust,  to  have  urged  upon 
us ;  though  "  more  sinned  against 


than  sinning,"  we  have  never, 
from  the  first,  re$enled  the  injus- 
tice, while  mourning  the  folly,  of 
the  Establishment  in  easting  out 
our  Founder  and  the  spiritual  off- 
spring which  Gk>d  gave  him.  But 
a  formoL  "  reconciliation,"— for 
this  is  what  is  by  some  actually 
aimed  at, — such  a  reconciliation 
as  implies  organic  union,  it  is 
astonishing  to  find  any  among  the 
English  clergy  taking  steps  to 
promote.  "  In  every  point  of  view 
these  proposals  of  [organic]  tmion 
are  impracticable,  ill-considered, 
and  inexpedient;"*  and  it  is  to 
us  nothing  leas  than  surpris- 
ing that  this  fact  is  not  patent  to 
such  as  make  them.  Christian 
union,  we  hope,  we  shall  always 
seek  to  promote;  to  advance 
beyond  this  is  not  among  the 
things  hoped  or  wished  for,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  by  a  single  min- 
ister or  member  of  Society  among 
us.  However,  we  cannot  but  re- 
joice at  the  absence  of  the  tone 
which,  on  the  part  of  several 
speakers,  marked  the  former  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  in  the 
Northern  Convocation.  We  hope 
for  still  fiirther  improvement  here. 
A  perusal  of  Mr.  Jackson's  article 
on  "The  Wesleyan  Doctrine  of 
Conversion,"  fin  reply  to  certain 
statements  and  sentiments  into 
the  utterance  of  which  an  estimable 
prelate  last  year  suffered  himself 
to  be  betrayed,  would  enlighten 
not  a  few  of  the  Erangelical 
clergy ;  who  seem  not  to  know  what 
we  teach,  any  more  than  they  per- 
ceive on  what  ground  we  stiuid  as 
an  indepaident  church  in  the  land, 
"  the  friends  of  all,  the  enemies  of 
none." 


*  "  Weileysn-Metliodiit  Magizme,"  1868,  p.  880« 
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The  protracted  trial  in  the 
Conrt  of  Qaeen's  Bench*  Sanrin 
V.  Starr  and  another,  has  termi- 
nated in  a  verdict  for  the  pbintiff. 
A  resume  of  this  remarkable  case 
will  be  fonnd  on  page  327  of  this 
The  affair  ia  the  more 


inatractiYe  aince  all  the  parties 
concerned  in  it  are  themselvea 
Romanists,  and  all  apparently 
approve  of  the  oonventnal  sja- 
tem. 
J^<md(m,  Xarch  mh,  1869. 


VAEIETIES. 


Abtssimul:  the  Faiashas. — Accord- 
ing to  the  Btatement  of  M.  Haleyy,  the 
Jewish  miMbnary  to  the  Falashas,  they 
are  distributed  over  the  vast  table-laud 
whieh  extends  from  the  southern  shore  of 
the    Tacazzi  to  the  Blue  River.    Their 
complexion  is  more  or  less  black;  but 
they  have  not  the  physical  type  of  the 
N^ro.    They  retain  a  deep  and  pathetic 
attachment  to  the  Holy  Land.    The  word 
TUaaha  means  "  exile,"  or  "  wanderer ; " 
and  the  name  Philistia  is  evidently  cog- 
nats.    They  speak  two  langnages  belong- 
ing to  different  philological  stocks.    One 
is  the  vemaenlar  of  the  district,  the  Am- 
haric     But  the  language  which  they  use 
in  their  families  is  a  dialect  of  the  Agaou, 
which  they  also  employ  for  their  prayers. 
Many  of  their  names   are  bibliod,  and 
consist  of  Hebrew  words  pronounced  in 
Abyssinian  fuhion.    In  the  place  of  wor- 
ship men  and  women  sit  apart ;  and  there 
is  a  sanetoary,  which  is  entered  only  by 
the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  atonement. 
Sacrifices  are  performed;  but  these  are 
only  commemorative,  and  are  therefore 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  ordi- 
nances.   There  are  no  sacrifices  on  Sab- 
baths or  kipur  ("  atonement.")    Almost  all 
the  mannlsctoriGa  of  the  country  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Falashas.      They  en- 
joyed civil  rights  nntil  the  accession  of 
the  late  king.    According  to  an  opinion 
pretty  generally  received,  the  Falashas  are 
descendants  of  the  Jews  who  inhabited 
Alexandria  while  the  second  temple  ex- 
isted.     Like  them  they   observe    away 
from  Jerusalem  the  ceremony  of  sacrifices 
under  the  guidance  of  priests,  who  daily 
offer    up    prayers    for    the    community. 
Some  years  ago  they  still  practised  the 
law  of  the  "red  heifer."    (Num.  xix.) 
They  follow  the  laws  concerning  purity 
and  impurity,  and  observe  fsithfnlly  the 
prescriptions  of  the  law.      They  know 
neither     the  Hebrew  language  nor  the 
square  characters.    Their  scrolls  of  the 
law  and  other  sacred  books  are  wKtten 


on  the  skins  of  clean  animals  in  the  Ethi- 
opic  language,  translated  from  the  Septu- 
agint.  Their  priests  also  possess  the 
oral  law,  in  order  to  interpret  the  written. 
Nevertheless  they  have  not  the  phylacte- 
ries, the  biblical  commandment  of  which 
they  explain  figuratively;  nor  do  they 
wear  any  longer  the  fringes,  because  they 
no  longer  know  "the  blue  thread"  of 
which  Scripture  speaks.  They  keep,  also, 
the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  the  17lh  and  not  the  9th  of  Ah, 
referring  to  2  Kings  xxv.  8,  and  Jere- 
miah lii.  12.  They  likewise  celebrate  the 
feast  of  weeks  on  the  18th  instead  of  the 
6th  of  Sivan ;  but  they  keep  neither  Pu- 
rim  nor  Hanucah. 

The  number  of  the  Ftdasha  population 
seems  to  be  very  large ;  but  owing  to  the 
great  extent  of  the  country,  and  the  iso- 
lated situation  of  their  settlements,  it  is 
impossible  to  furnish  complete  statistics 
of  them,  ^'hat  increases  the  difficulty  is 
the  want  of  security  in  the  territory, 
which  compels  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  to  quit  their  dwellings  and  to  seek 
au  asylum  in  the  mountams.  The  vast 
and  fertile  plains  of  Dembea  and  Begue- 
meder,  which  formerly  were  so  densely 
inhabited,  now  present  the  aspect  of  a 
desert.  Their  population  is  eitlier  deci- 
mated or  has  emigrated.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Falashaa  probably  amounts  to 
some  thirty  thousand  or  forty  thousand 
families,  or  between  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  and  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 

Htbkbnatino  Insects. — The  hyber- 
nation of  insects  generally  is  remark- 
able, when  it  is  remembered  how  deli- 
cate are  their  little  frames,  and  bow 
great  the  severity  of  the  weather  which 
they  outlive.  Some  of  the  most  tiny 
little  creatures  have  been  found  in  a  state 
of  torpidity,  hybernating  until  the  warm 
spring-time  calls  them  forth  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  when  they  re-assume  the 
activity  that  had  previouslv-eharacteriied 
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them.  Equally  astonishing  is  the  fact 
that  the  delicate  forms  of  caterpillars,  or 
the  still  more  delicate  frames  ana  plomage 
of  butterflies  and  moths,  are  capable  of 
outliving  the  winter's  frosts  and  snows, 
and  reappearing  in  the  next  season  but 
little  injured  by  their  hybernation.  It  is 
a  wise  and  bountiful  provision  of  the 
Creator,  who  thus  preserves  myriads  of 
His  creatures  that  must  otherwise  perisL 
Unable  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  the 
fact,  we  are,  nevertheless,  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  wisdom  that  has  ordained  it. 
What  would  become  of  thousands  of 
lovely  species  should  they  be  unable  to 
live  through  the  cold  months  without 
foodl  For  six  months  of  the  year,  at 
least,  the  caterpillars  would  look  in  vain 
fur  their  accustomed  food,  since  all  vege- 
tation has  disappeared.  So,  too,  with  the 
winged  insects.  The  flowers  that  shed 
their  fragrance  on  the  balmy  breezes  of 
summer  are  no  more ;  and,  if  our  butterflies 
disported,  as  was  their  wont  at  that  time, 
it  would  be  in  the  chilly  beams  of  a 
winter's  sun,  or  else  over  wide  wastes  of 
snow,  and  under  a  stormy  sky.  But  to 
provide  for  these  difficulties,  we  find  that 
a  wise  method  is  contrived,  by  which 
means  an  uninterrupted  series  of  genera- 
tions is  secured  to  our  insect  tribes 

Among  the  butterflies,  several  examples  of 
hybernation  occur,  some  in  the  caterpillar, 
others  in  the  winged  state.  The  well- 
known  Brimstone  butterfly  {Goneptetyx 
BAamni)  passes  the  winter  in  this  perfect 
condition.  Often,  on  sunny  days  in  Jan- 
nary  or  February,  a  specimen  of  this  but- 
terfly is  seen  careering  over  the  flelds,  as 
if  rejoicing  in  its  emancipation  firom 
winter  hiding-places.  It  is  probable  that 
the  clouded  yellow  butterflies  which  we  so 
admire  in  the  autumn,  also  hybemate 
during  the  cold  of  winter.  Another,  and  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  example,  is  given  by 
the  Painted  Lady  bnttorfly,  {Vanessa 
Carduif)  a  species  which  habitually  hy- 
bernates.  The  Vanessa  butterflies  are  all 
hybematinji:  species,  and  often  cheer  us 
by  their  flight  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  The  Red  Admiral,  with  his  vivid 
bands  of  red  ;  the  Peacock,  (Vanessa  lo,) 
so  richly  adorned  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
wings;  the  two  Tortoiseshells ;  all  these 
are  so  well  known  as  not  to  need  a  further 
comment  at  our  hands.  They  are 
amongst  those  insects  with  whi^  all 
must  be  more  or  less  familiar.  These 
pass  the  winter  in  a  wing^  state ;  lasting 
sometimes  until  the  new  brood  of  the 
year  emerges,  and  mingling  with  them... 
Of  the  butterfly  caterpillars,  all  those 
of  the  handsome  FritiUary  butterflies  hy- 


bemate, and  feed  on  the  violets  that  deck 
the  woods  in  spring.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  these  and  many  other  butterfly  cater- 
pillars, together  with  those  of  other 
orders,  are  secreted  during  the  winter 
amongst  dead  leaves,  moss,  &c.,  around 
the  trunks  of  trees.  The  Clear-wing 
larvtc,  which  feed  in  so  singular  a  man- 
ner, are  all  carrying  on  their  devastation 
in  the  winter  months.  From  their  habits 
of  feeding  within  the  stems  of  trees  thej 
are  secured  from  the  rough  weather,  and 
dwell  in  safety.  Probably  they  cease  to 
feed  daring  the  very  intense  cold, 
and  become  torpid.  ^'Such,t  at  least, 
is  the  case  with  the  large  caterpillar  of 
the  Goat  moth,  that  lays  low  so  many  of 
our  handsome  willow-trees.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  this  singular  creature 
forms  itself  a  nest  of  the  chips  of  wood 
which  surround  it,  combined  witJi  silk, 
and  ceases  from  its  labours  for  a  while. 
It  18  a  fair  inference  that  many  other 
mining  caterpillars  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner, since  they  are  not  found  to  have  in- 
creased much  in  sixe  during  the  winter, 
which  they  naturally  would  do  if  thoir 
time  were  employed  entirely  in  eating. 

The  Lichen-feeding  caterpillars  of  the 
Footman  moths  chieSy  pass  the  winter  in 
the  state  of  torpidity  so  common  to  idl 
the  Lepidopterous  caterpillars  that  hyber- 
nate  in  various  ways.  So,  also,  with  the 
aingnlar  caterpillars  of  the  brilliant  Burnet 
moths,  which  live  through  the  winter,  and 
are  small  in  size.  These  delicate  little  crea- 
tures sustain  no  injury  by  their  long  win- 
ter fast;  for,  in  the  gentle  spring-tide» 
when  all  nature  assumes  a  green  of  lovely 
hue,  they  awake  from  their  sleep,  and  set 
to  work  at  eating  as  vigorously  as  before. 
Truly  a  marvellous  provision  of  the  Cre- 
ator for  the  tiniest  of  His  creatures  is 
this  faculty  of  hybernation. — Naturalises 
Note-Book, 

Geoloot  akb  natural  histort  or 
Grienland. — In  a  naper  entitled,  "  Ex- 
plorations in  Greenland,"  rea4  by  Mr. 
Whymper  at  the  last  meeting  of  tlie  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
the  author  gave  some  of  the  principal 
results  of  a  journey  undertaken  by  him  in 
the  summer  of  1867  to  the  Danish  settle- 
ments of  Northern  Greenland,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  interior  of  the  land,  and  to  examine 
the  geology  and  natural  history  of  the 
coasts.  Hu  researches  were  confined  to 
the  shores  of  Disco  Bay  and  to  the  island 
of  Disco,  where  he  formed  a  large  eollee- 
tion  of  fossil  plants.  He  stated  that  onr 
present    knowled^    of    Greenland  wa« 
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derired  entirely  from  foreign  sonroes,  no 
sepanta  work  on  the  country  having  ever 
been  pablished  in  England.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  sabjeets  connected  with 
Northern  Greenland  was  the  evidence 
worked  ont  by  Professor  Heer,  from  the 
fossil  plants  of  Disco  Island,  of  the 
oistenoe  of  a  warm  climate  in  this 
ktitnde  (69o  N.)  during  the  Miocene 
period.  On  the  sjiot  where  now  the 
urgest  shrubs  have  a  maximum  diameter 
of  scarcely  an  inch,  not  only  firs,  birches, 
and  poplars  grew;  but  oaks,  beeches, 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  magnolia  trees 
flourished  and  produced  fruit  and  flowers. 
The  coast  was  formed  of  a  series  of  hills, 
beyond  which,  towards  the  interior, 
stretched  an  illimitable  plateau  of  glacier 
iee,  which  worked  its  way  down  the 
valleys  of  the  coast  to  the  sea :  not  a  trace 
of  vegetation,  not  a  pebble  or  fragment  of 
earth  is  seen  on  the  uniform  icy  expanse. 
The  aboriginal  Oreenlander  used  bone  and 
stone  for  tools,  in  the  place  of  wood  and 
iron;  and  has  he  had  a  great  otjjection 
to  use  the  property  of  the  dead,  the  stone 
implements,  with  other  goods,  were 
placed  in  their  graves,  whence  they  have 
been  disinterred  in  great  abundance,  and 
transferred  to  the  museums  of  Denmark. 
The  author  was  able,  by  diligent  search 
and  the  offer  of  rewards,  to  collect  a  valua- 
ble series  of  these  ancient  tools.  At 
Jacobshavn  he  founl  implements  made  of 
flint,  chert,  chalcedony,  agate,  jasper, 
rock-crystal,  greenstone,  hornblende,  and 
clay-slate,  many  of  them  excellently 
finished,  and  showing  that  the  natives  had 
attained  high  proficiency  in  this  art. 

The  most  important  animals  found  on 
the  coast  of  Greenland  are  the  seals,  of 
which  there  are  five  well-marked  species. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  skins  to  be  sold  in  one  j  ear  to 
the  traders,  and  probably  the  total  number 
caught  amounts  to  a  hundred  thousand  per 
annum  The  natives  live  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  flesh  of  the  seal ;  and  when  it 
becomes  extinct,  as  after  the  present  rate 
of  destmeticn  it  will  eventually  do,  the 
extinction  of  the  natives  themselves  will 
probably  follow.  After  the  seals  the 
most  important  animals  are  the  dogs ;  but 
.  these  are  rapidly  lessening  in  numbers, 
owing  to  the  ravsges  of  disease.  At 
Jaoobdiavn  and  the  ndghbourhood  but 
few  teams  are  left  for  sledge-travelling; 
and  the  administration  is  engaged  m 
stsmping  out  the  disease  by  killing  all 
infected  animals.  The  polar  bear  is  not 
so  common  in  Greenland  as  is  generally 


supposed;  practically,  its  appearance  is 
limited  to  three  or  four  districts,  and  fifty 
skins  per  annum  is  about  the  average 
obtained  by  traders  from  the  whole  country. 
The  swimming  powers  of  this  animal  are 
extraordinary.  A  bear  has  been  killed  many 
miles  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  away  from 
ice,  which  had  been  so  long  iu  the  water 
that  the  hair  had  become  green  with 
slime.  This  animal  is  found  near  Cape 
Farewell,  but  not  in  districts  ou  the  west 
coast  more  to  the  north  until  bejond  the 
sixty-ninthdegree,  where  it  reappears.  It  is 
brought  down  on  the  ice  by  the  current 
along  the  eastern  coast.  The  narwhal  is 
in  great  request  with  the  Greenlander  for 
ha]^KK>n  points,  made  from  its  horn : 
smfdl  horns  are  usually  reserved  for  such 
uses,  but  failing  these,  the  natives  do  not 
hesitate  to  break  the  points  from  the 
larger  ones.  The  narwhal  has  the  power 
to  renew  the  point  of  its  horn  after  it  is 
broken, — a  fact  which  the  author  had  him- 
self observed.  Narwhal  horn  is  not  more 
valuable  than  other  ivory ;  but  a  few  years 
ago  a  fine  horn  would  realiie  as  much  as 
£30.  It  was  said  this  unusual  price  was 
the  result  of  the  building  of  anew  temple  iu 
China,  for  the  adornment  of  which  narwhal 
horns  were  considered  indispensable. 

The  eider  ducks  are  still  among  the 
most  common  birds  of  the  country,  and 
can  be  seen  in  some  places  by  the  thou- 
sand together ;  but  they  are  destroyed  so 
perseveringly  that  in  another  century  it 
IS  possible  they  will  be  classed  among  the 
rare  birds.  They  congregate  in  such 
numbers,  that  when  they  rise  from  the 
water  the  noise  of  their  wings  resembles 
that  made  by  an  iceberg  falling  to  pieces. 
Formerly  the  down  of  the  eider  was  not 
valued  by  the  natives,  and  they  accordingly 
took  the  eggs,  but  left  the  down  in  the 
nests.  The  advance  of  civilization,  how- 
ever, has  taught  them  to  rob  tiie  nest  of 
both  eggs  and  down,  and  to  do  so  systema- 
tically. The  eider  duck,  after  laying  its 
eggs,  placks  the  down  from  its  own  breast 
to  line  the  nest.  This  is  taken  away  by 
the  robbers,  and  the  miserable  duck  again 
plucks  itself  for  the  sake  of  its  eggs.  Again 
the  down  is  taken,  and  a  third  time ;  the 
nests  are  then  left  alone,  for  fear  the  ducks 
would  not  return  again  to  the  nests. 

The  population  of  Greenland  amounts 
to  about  ten  thousand;  of  these  four 
thousand  inhabit  the  northern  and  the  rest 
the  southern  districts.  The  whole  number 
is  divided  very  equally  between  males  and 
females. 
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ITALY. 

In  former  letters  I  hare  mentioned 
th^  importance  and  the  wante  of  the 
work  at  Spezia.  For  some  years,  a 
number  of  public  works, — ^the  dredg- 
ing of  the  Gulf,  the  construction  of  an 
arsenal,  the  opening  of  a  railway  along 
the  coast  to  Genoa, — ^hate  drawn  to  this 
place  a  multitade  of  workmen  from  all 
parts  of  Italy.  Add  to  this  the  yisiters 
who  come  thither  in  the  summer  and 
autumn,  to  refresh  themselves  with  the 
baths  and  the  sea-air.  The  mainte- 
nance of  such  a  station  as  a  centre  of 
mission  agency  assumes  an  importance 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  size  of  the 
place  itself,  nor  by  the  risible  local 
results  obtained.  For  some  years  now. 
Signer  1Ambo\o  and  his  good  English 
wife  hare  been  labouring  there  with 
much  zeal  and  wisdom ;  and  not  with- 
out signal  proofs  of  the  Dirlne  approval 
and  blessing.  A  church  of  some 
thirty  communicants  has  been  formed, 
a  day  and  evening  school  established, 
and  a  congregation  gathered.  Many  of 
the  scattered  English  and  Swiss,  not 
only  at  Spezia,  but  round  the  borders  of 
the  Golf,  have  come  to  regard  Signer 
Lissolo  as  their  pastor.  Several  re- 
markable cases  of  conversion  have 
taken  place  amongst  the  operatives 
from  distant  provinces.  And  both  in 
the  doctrines  preached,  and  in  the 
church-order  established.  Signer  Lis- 
solo has  been  faithful  to  the  experience 
he  acquired  during  his  two  years'  train- 
ing in  our  churches  at  home  and  in 
Switzerland. 

One  great  hindrance,  however,  exists 
to  the  work  at  Spezia— the  straitness 
and  wretched  position  of  the  preaching- 
room.  It  is  surrounded  by  low  taverns, 
in  which  sailors  fivm  all  lands  curse 
and  swear,  and  get  drunk,  and  fight, 
and  brawl,  to  the  terror  of  all  passere- 
by.  Kot  unfreqnently  in  the  solemn 
worship  of  God  has  the  congregation 
been  disturbed  and  terrified  by  Uie  ir- 
ruption of  one  or  more  of  these  wild 
Bacchanalians.  In  the  summer  a  yet 
worse  invader  is  the  filthy  odour  that 
reeks  up  from  the  refuse  and  ordure 
flung  out  into  the  ai^acent  streets  and 
courts.    To  the  evening  services  women 


can  scarcely  get  at  all,  and  of  the  men 
only  those  who  have  very  strong  nerves, 
or  very  fervent  zeal.  And  yet  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  find  for  hire  any  other 
room.  The  influx  of  lodgers  is  so 
large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
town,  that  it  is  only  at  high  rates,  and 
with  difficulty,  that  even  a  private 
family  can  find  a  habitation.  Daring 
the  summer  months  multitudes  of  the 
workmen  pass  the  night  under  the  por- 
ticoes of  the  streets,  or  on  the  benches 
in  the  public  gardens.  The  only  way 
by  which  better  accommodation  could 
behadfer  our  religions  services  would 
be  by  purchase  or  building.  Large  has 
have  been  the  sacrifices  already  made 
for  the  Italian  Mission,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  urge  upon  the  consideration 
of  our  Methodist  people  at  home  this 
pressing  want  of  the  work  at  Spezia. 
I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the 
truest  economy,  with  regard  to  our 
work  here  in  general,  would  be  the 
furnishing  of  loans  by  our  wealthier 
friends,  for  the  gradual  purchase  of 
preaching-rooms  and  chapels.  When, 
as  at  Spezia,  a  sound,  honest  Methodist 
work,  that  has  been  well  eslaUiabed 
and  proved,  is  really  hindered  in  its 
further  progress  by  the  want  of  a  suit- 
able place  of  assembling,  how  easily 
might  the  hindrance  be  removed  by 
the  plan  I  suggest,  without  risk  or 
sacrifice  !  The  building  would  always 
represent  the  worth  of  the  money,  and 
be  a  security  for  the  principal ;  the  in- 
terest would  be  as  secure  as  Methodist 
operations  in  Italy ;  and  they,  I  trust, 
are  not  to  cease  till  the  millenniom. 
At  Spezia,  the  congregation  itself 
would  cordially  co  operate,  and  by  per- 
sonal eontributions,  and  subseriptiona 
from  friends,  would  raise  a  finr  share  of 
the  sum  required.  Will  no  one  come 
to  our  help  in  this  matter  1^ 

Though  at  present  we  are  rather 
aiming  at  consolidating  the  Mission 
than  extending  it,  still  in  one  or  two 
directions  we  have  been  able,  since  I 
last  wrote,  to  break  up  new  ground. 
About  an  hour*s  ride  from  Padua,  on 
the  Milan  line  of  rail,  lies  the  town  of 
Yicenza,  famous  as  the  birthplace  of 
rtalladio,  and  adorned  Ji^th  many  a 
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{Mkee  and  pnblie  building,  designed  by 
the  genius  of  ih«t  great  architect. 
Here,  some  nine  months  back,  we  com- 
menced a  public  serrice  bj  means  of  a 
Bopply  from  Padna,  holding  onr  first 
meetings  in  the  npper  room  of  a  caffiS. 
After  a  while,  we  hired  a  fine  large 
ball  in  a  building  formerly  belonging 
to  the  seminary  of  the  diocese,  one  of 
the  last  nnfinished  works  of  Palladio 
himself.  Bnt  here  an  unlooked-for 
eatastrophe  befell  ns.  The  present  pro- 
prietor of  the  edifice,  who  had  bought 
it  of  the  directors  of  the  seminary,  had 
nnfortnnately  only  paid  npa  part  of  the 
purchaae-money,  conceding  to  the  Ten- 
don, as  security  tor  the  rest,  a  mortgage 
on  the  entire  premises.  From  ns  he 
had  fodishly  concealed  the  lhct>  or  of 
conrae  we  shonld  ncTer  hare  dreamed 
of  pitching  onr  camp  on  ground  so 
undermined.  In  faet^  the  week  after 
oar  opening  serrice, — at  which,  besides 
a  great  crowd  of  the  curious  public  at 
YicenjE»>  our  Padua  church  turned  out 
almoat  bodily  to  assist^— notice  was 
eerred  on  the  landlord,  that  if  his  ccm- 
tnct  with  us  were  not  at  once  cancelled, 
the  mortgage  would  be  foreclosed,  and 
the  law  haye  its  course.  Legally  we 
might  hare  persisted ;  but.  as  our  per- 
sistenoe  would  hare  been  the  ruin  of  an 
honest  ihmily,  we  thought  it  best  to 
retire,  leaTing  to  our  enemies  the 
enjoyment  of  their  pitiftil  triumph. 
I^tiful,  and,  as  it  has  since  turned  out, 
short-] ived ;  for,  about  six  weeks  after- 
wards we  were  able  to  purchase  a 
disused  Catholic  church,  for  a  sum  so 
small,  and  with  so  long  a  protraction  of 
the  term  of  payment,  that  the  burden 
on  the  funds  of  the  Society  will  be  no 
more  than  that  of  an  ordinary  rental. 

Beyond  Vlcenza,  towards  the  south, 
streteh  the  pleasant  Euganean  Hills, 
immofrtally  associated  with  the  poetry 
anrl  tomb  of  Petrarch.  Embedded  in 
these  lies  a  large  village  called  Norenta. 
Hardly  had  we  commenced  our  serrices 
at  YicensB,  when  the  Erangelist  re- 
eeiyed  a  pressing  inritatlon  to  pay  a 
▼iait  to  this  mountain  village.  The 
invitation  came  through  a  certain 
Francesco  Dovigo,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  priest  and  schoolmaster  of 
the  village ;  but  who,  long  suspected  and 
troubled  for  his  liberal  opinions,  had 
leiaed  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
fint  departure  of  the  Austrians  to 


throw  off  the  clerical  cassock,  and  re- 
enter the  ranks  of  laical  life.  Not  con- 
tent with  inviting  the  evangelist, 
Dovigo  set  himself  diligently  to  prepare 
the  minds  <^  the  people  for  his  coming, 
— labouring  according  to  his  lights 
and  with  such  succesa— being  a  man 
much  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the 
whole  country-side— that,  on  the 
arrival  of  our  young  and  aealous 
brother  Bossi,  not  only  in  Noventa, 
but  also  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Sossano,  a  numerous  congregation 
was  found  ready  and  eager  to  hear  the 
Gospel  message.  From  that  day  to 
this,  Signer  Bossi  has  made  a  weekly 
round,  not  without  much  personal 
fatigue  and  sacrifice,  to  the  three 
stations,  Yicenza,  Noventa,  Soesano; 
and  finds  in  each  a  fiurly  numerous  and 
sympathizing  auditory.  Of  Noventa, 
Dovigo  told  me  the  other  day  that  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  was  changed ; 
that  in  the  cafif<gs  and  taverns,  instead  of 
the  cursing  and  swearing,  and  foolish 
and  obscene  conversation,  which  in 
former  days  was  almost  all  that  could 
be  heard,  oaths  and  ribald  speaking 
had  almost  ceased,  and  hours  together 
often  passed  in  earnest  talk  of  Christ 
and  His  Gospel,  and  the  difference 
between  Popish  error  and  Evangelical 
truth. 

Many  other  invitations  come  to  us 
from  other  parts  of  this  neighbourhood, 
to  which  we  cannot  respond  for  lack  of 
men  and  means.  Would  that  God 
would  raise  up  in  onr  churches  already 
existent  a  company  of  men  like  the 
earliest  race  of  Methodist  Preachers,-^ 
men  who,  without  waiting  for  an  assured 
maintenance  from  the  fiinds  of  a 
Society,  would  go  forth  with  scrip  and 
staff,  smitten  with  the  love  of  souls,  and 
baptized  with  the  Power  firom  on  high ; 
trustful  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
Master  they  serve  would  verify  His  own 
adage :  "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire  ! "  For  the  effectual  evangeliza- 
tion of  Italy,  some  such  agency  is 
imperative.  No  Society  or  combination 
of  Societies  can  sustain  an  evangelistic 
staff  adequate,  I  do  not  say  to  the 
wants,  but  to  the  actual  calls  and  open- 
ings of  the  land.  I  sometimes  fear, — 
indeed,  more  than  fear, — ^that  the  habit 
of  leaning  on  foreign  pecuniaiy  help 
has  enfeebled  the  nerve  and  spirits  of 
this  Italian  Keformation  uso  that  more 
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Blowly  and  with  greater  reluctance  and 
timidity  here  than  in  other  countries,  at 
a  similar  epoch  of  their  history,  the  old 
apostolic  faith  and  zeal  display  them- 
selyea.  Will  not  our  friends  at  home 
remember  to  pray  for  us,  that  God  will 
convert  and  driye  out  into  this  wide 
and  white-waving  field  labourers,  who, 
Paul-like,  will  for^o  their  right  to  be 
"  burdensome,"  giving  freely  what  they 
have  freely  received! — JRev.  H.  J, 
PiggoU,  Padua,  February  1th,  1869. 

CEYLON. 
jAvnrA. 
Thi  great  problem  of  our  Eastern 
Mission  doubtless  is  the  raising  of  a 
thoroughly  efficient  indigenous  agency. 
How  to  realize  this,  how  best  to  foster 
and  develop  it,  and  at  what  stage  to 
leave  it  to  itself,  are  questions  of  the 
very  gravest  import.  Such  matters, 
not  as  dreamy  notions,  but  as  all-com- 
manding facts,  have  been  before  me 
ever  since  I  returned,  and  never  pressed 
more  heavily  than  now.  Thanks  to 
yourself  and  your  colleagues  for  adopting 
the  principle  of  a  District  grant  in  aid 
for  the  native  agency  of  this  District 
This  has  inaugurated  an  era ;  it  has 
infused  new  life  into  what  was  lingering 
unto  death,  and  given  a  purpose  to  our 
churchesy  and  our  native  ministry,  which 
fixes,  stimulates,  and  governs  their 
eflTorts  as  no  other  purpose  could.  Let 
us  carefully  work  out  the  plan,  and 
patiently  wait  the  issue.  I  could  give 
you  not  a  few  evidences  of  decided 
improvement ;  I  mean  real  growth,  not 
mere  accumulation.  Do  you  understand 
me  1  I  mean  increase  of  intelligent  grasp 
of  church  relationships  and  obligations, 
spontaneous  effort  for  general  good  and 
self  sacrifice,  as  contrasted  with  the  too 
long  tolerated  dependency  on  foreign 
brains,  on  foreign  zeal,  and  on  foreign 
funds.  I  feel  as  though  we,  as  a  Mission, 
had  done  more  if  we  inoculate  one  mind 
with  these  principles,  than  if  a  dozen 
converts,  so  called,  were  made  to  hang 
lovingly  and  lazily  on  the  neck  of  the 
Mission  in  sickly,  infantile  imbecility. 
By  God's  grace,  we  are  aiming  at  teach- 
ing our  people  to  use  their  own  resources. 
Slow,  hard,  and  unpopular  toil  this  is, 
I  can  most  feelingly  assure  you.  What 
if  it  be  even  so  1    Is  it  any  the  less  our 


duty  to  press  it  forward— to  insist  on  it 
— to  resolve  to  have  it  at  any  costi 

Let  me  try  to  put  this  before  yon.  I 
prefer  an  interview,  such  as  I  was  wont 
to  have  when  at  home;  but,  £iiling 
this,  I  must  tiy  to  word  it  on  paper. 
Our  plans  from  the  beginning  of  this 
Mission  seem  to  have  been  laid  on  the 
supposition  of  a  perpetuated  supply 
of  pastors,  &c.,  from  England;  e.  y., 
European  mission-houses,  &c.,  have  been 
provided  on  all  the  stations;  whilst 
there  is  not  yet  one  native  minister's 
houBe  beloaging  to  the  Mission,  and  not 
more  than  the  most  meagre  and  ordi- 
nary convenience  for  a  catechist  on  each 
station.  If  the  European  agent  were 
withdrawn  frt)m  a  station,  and  it  were 
left  in  charge  of  a  native  minister,  he 
would  either  have  to  occupy  the  mission- 
house  of  the  European,  or  rent  a  house, 
at  inordinate  rates,  and  in  an  inconve- 
nient locality ;  neither  of  which  alter- 
natives is  good.  To  put  him  into  a 
house  specially  adapted  to  the  foreigner, 
is  to  make  a  foreigner  of  the  native 
minister ;  to  make  him  a  victim  of  the 
contingency  of  a  rented  house  would  be, 
on  several  of  our  stations,  to  send  him 
to  jail,  and  cripple  our  man.  1  should 
very  much  like  to  see  our  native 
minister  suitably  housed  on  each  of  our 
stations,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
cause  for  murmur  ng  or  complaint, 
were  a  man  left  alone  to  work  it 
At  present,  we  have  a  promising  staff 
of  men ;  they  are  really  efficient  fellow- 
helpers.  I  should,  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  our  policy  henceforth  be  to 
give  to  each  of  our  stations  a  native 
minister's  residence,  to  which  a  native 
brother  might  go  at  once  on  hU 
changinif  from  one  station  to  another. 
I  was  deeply  affected  the  other  day  at 
Point  Pedro.  Our  native  minister,  a 
married  man,  has  one  small  room  only 
for  all  purposes.  Men  cannot  work 
happily  thus;  and  if  they  could,  we 
should  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
ihem.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  as  I 
have  already  said,  that  there  be  suitallc 
houses  provided. — Rev,J.KUner,  Jaffna 
January  20(A,  1S69. 

Tub  amount  of  Contributions  and 
Bemittances  announced  on  the  Cover 
of  the  Notices  this  month  is  £18,927. 
Ze.U. 
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ExtraeU  from  Letteri  io  the  Rev,  J, 
S.  WTUt'e:— 

From  a  Corporal,  Royal  Marine  JriH- 

iery.—K  M,  S. ,  China  Station,— 

December  S2d,  1868. — You  cannot  ima- 
gine how  much  I  mits  the  religiooa  ser- 
Yiees  and  opportunities  wherewith  I  was 
fiToored,  when  nnder  yonr  care  at  Porta- 
month.  I  have  only  met  with  one  Chris- 
tian brother  since  I  left  England.  I 
found  him  doring  onr  short  stay  at  Hong- 
Kong.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
will  send  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 
onr  Wealeyan  Missionaries  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  so  that  I  may  refresh  myself 
on  my  road  to  heaven.  Christ  is  very 
pndons  to  me;  and  I  have  been  kept 
from  and  in  many  dangers. 

From ,  Bellary.-^Dectmher  25th, 

1868. — It  answer  to  your  very  kind  letter, 
I  must  inform  you  that  I  was  stationed  at 
Bangalore  for  about  fonr  months.  It  was 
a  good  place  for  the  sonl,  and  there  were 
many  harbours  on  the  highway  to  heaven. 
The  Rey.  A.  Fentiman  made  me  a  class- 
leader.  I  have  given  my  heart  afresh  to 
God,  and  feel  llis  pardoning  love.  My 
wife  also  partakes  of  the  same  grace. 
There  are  no  Wesleyan  services,  nor  any 
Vesleyan  ministers,  at  Bellary.  My 
heart  wanders  back  to  Madras  and  to  Ban- 
galore, and  I  long  for  Methodist  fellow- 
diip  and  worship.  I  cannot  sufficiently 
thank  yon  for  yonr  kind  letters  and  advice 
to  me  since  we  parted  from  each  other.  A 
"cup  of  cold  water  "will  havcits  "reward;" 
and  I  am  sure  tbat  a  letter  from  a  Chris- 
tian minister  to  a  soldier  in  a  distant  and 
heathen  land,  is  better  than  many  cups  of 
cold  water. 

Extracts  from  Soldiers*  Letters : — 
From  Colour-Sergeant ,  85M  Regi- 
ment,  to  Rev,  R,  Hazleton, — We  arrived 
at  Bombay,  after  a  passage  of  forty  days 
from  Cork.  Hen  we  thought  we  had 
oonw  to  onr  destination ;  but  orders  came 
for  na  to  embark  in  three  transport  ships 
for  Kurrachee,  thence  by  rail  to  Kortrcc, 
opposite  Hyderabad,  of  noted  fame,  being 
the  place  where  General  Ontram  gained 
his  honours  in  the  Indian  mutiny.  From 
Kortree  we  had  eighteen  days*  sail  up  the 
rivers  Indus  and  Chenaub,  to  Monltan, 
from  thence  to  Meer-Meer,  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  eight  mUes-,  and  here 
we  are,  by  God's  goodness  and  mercy,  in 


good  health  and  spirits.  I  am  sorry, 
however,  to  inform  you  that  we  have  no 
Wealeyan  chapel  here.  We  have  to  go 
to  the  Episcopalian  church,  which  I  do 
not  like,  on  account  of  the  cold  way  in 
which  most  of  the  ministers  preach.  I 
love  to  sit  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel 
when  it  comes  from  one  who  throws  his 
whole  sonl  into  the  work.  I  should  he 
very  contented  here,  if  we  had  a  place 
where  we  could  worship  God  in  our  own 
way,  and  after  onr  own  forms. 

From  another  Colour- Sergeant »  85M 
Regiment,  to  Rev,  R.  Ilazleton. — I  have 
been  in  hospital  for  six  days,  but  am  now 
quite  well  again,  thank  the  Lord.  Since 
we  came  here  we  have  lost  about  twenty 
men  by  extreme  heat,  fever,  &c. ;  aomc,  I 
fear,  from  drink,  and  one,  alasl  by  his 
own  hand.  But  I  am  tbankful  to  say 
that  not  one  of  us  who  love  and  serve 
God  has  been  smitten  down,  nor  even 
severely  afflicted.  What  is  more  pleasing 
is,  that  the  Lord  has  graciously  increased 
our  number.  Four  young  men  have  for 
some  time  past  been  regular  attendants  at 
our  meetings,  and  give  us  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  given  their  hearts  to 
God.  We  have  no  Wesleyan  or  Dissenting 
chapels  here.  All  the  Protestants  have 
to  attend  the  Episcopalian  church.  We 
are  deprived  of  many  of  the  privileges  we 
enjoyed  at  homo ;  but  we  have  at  length 
procured  a  little  place  in  which  we  meet 
five  times  weekly.  The  average  attend- 
ance is  twenty.four;  and,  I  believe,  a  good 
work  is  giiog  on  in  onr  regiment. 

From  Fricate  F,  Q ,  ^th  Dragoon 

Guards,  MA/one,—!  return  you  my 
heartfelt  thanks  for  your  kindness  to  me. 
The  first  Sunday  I  was  herd  attended  Divine 
service.  I  waited  for  the  class-meeting  j 
and  rejoiced  to  find  myself  with  the  Lord's 
people.  At  the  Currsgh  I  could  nut  he  at 
■  the  services  as  often  as  I  desired ;  but,  when 
I  did  attend,  I  always  got  refreshed  by 
your  earnest  prayers  and  faithful  teaching. 
Often  have  tears  started  into  my  eyes 
when  you  have  been  speaking  of  the 
hlcssed  Saviour's  love.  My  prayer  for 
you  daily  is,  that  He  may  bless  you  richly, 
and  prosper  your  labours  more  and  more. 
May  the  precious  seed  sown  by  you  "  be 
seen  after  many  days." 
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1.  Hatse8tock-Hill. — From  ike  Rev. 
A.  0,  JTtfr^/.— February  12th,  1869.— 
I  am  thankful  to  report  Tcry  encooraginglj 
conoerniDff  our  Mission-station.  Our 
chapel  is  better  attended  than  ever,  and  if 
we  had  one  double  the  sixe,  we  have  no 
doubt  we  could  fill  it.  The  sittings  being 
all  let,  we  purpose  asking  the  consent  of 
the  trustees  to  erect  more,  in  order  to 
meet  the  requests  made  for  accommoda- 
tion. Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  an 
addition  of  some  strangers  to  our  congre- 
gation. Last  quarter  we  reported  an  in- 
crease of  six  members,  with  a  few  on  trial ; 
and  this  quarter  we  hope  to  hare  a  fur- 
ther inerease.  Our  church-members  con- 
sist chiefly  of  working  people.  Recently 
we  held  a  meeting,  by  which  we  obtained 
£20,  to  be  deyotel  towards  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  erection  of  more  yestries. 
This  cause  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  Tx)ndon  ere  long. 

2.  Saffbom-Waldiit.— JVom  theJonr- 
Hal  of  the  Rev.  J,  H,  J?roi«i.--Octob€r 
80th,  1868.— There  are  at  present  some 
"  evangelists,"  as  th^  call  themselves,  in 
the  town.  Were  their  efforts  addressed  to 
those  who  attend  no  place  of  worship,  I 
should  not  complain,  fiut  as  they  appear 
to  labour  to  unsettle  the  principles  of  our 
people,  by  ignoring  church  order  and  the 
Christian  ministry,  I  cannot  but  notice 
their  doings.  For  awlule  I  was  doubtful 
of  the  result.  It  was  necessary  to  apply 
counteracting  truth ;  and,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  tbat  we  have  not  suffered  loss,  and 
that  our  church-members  are  exhibiting 
greater  stability  than  before  this  assault 
upon  them  took  place.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  our  work  at  Littlebury  is  improving. 

3.  BuiLTH.— /row  the  Journal  of  the 
Rep.  G.  KeHnedtf.—ShXkVMj  Ist,  1869.— 
The  necessity  of  Home-Mission  labour  is* 
painfully  apparent  in  this  neighbourhood, 
where  we  have  not  only  failed  to  reach  the 
scattered  population,  but  have  been  losing 
ground  for  many  years  past.  In  a  circle 
of  twenty  miles  in  diameter,  round  Rhaya- 
der, there  are  tirenty  preaching-places 
which  have  been  abandoned  within  the 
memory  of  some  now  living.  An  early 
application  of  the  Home-Missionary  prin- 
ciple of  working  would  have  prevented 
this  harm  and  loss.  The  ordinvy  Cir- 
cuits were  so  wide  tbat  some  places  were 
not  visited,  and  were  without  any  service 
from  us  for  seven  weeks  together,  and  the 


people  were  either  aoattered  or  gathered 
into  other  churches. 

There  is  much  of  ignorance  among  the 
outside  population,  and  also  of  coarse 
wickedness.  I  found  two  aged  people,  who 
could  not  read,  nor  conld  they  tell  me  who 
Jesus  Christ  was.  I  met  with  a  large 
family,  most  of  the  children  being  grown  np, 
none  of  whom  conld  decipher  the  alphabet. 
Superstition  retains  its  infloence.  The 
action  of  other  churches  does  not  abate 
the  need  of  our  earnest  efforts.  The  most 
important  element  in  the  population  is  the 
farmer-class.  Among  these  I  go  out  for 
several  days  together,  and  visit  the  scat- 
tered familiea  at  their  homes.  I  am 
always  well  received ;  and  when  I  resd  and 
pray,  the  family  and  servants  are  invariably 
called  in  from  &eir  work  in  the  bam  or  the 
field ;  and  Ood  has  been  gradonsly  in  our 
midst.  In  one  family,  two  yonng  persons 
have  given  their  hearta  to  Christ,  and  in 
another,  four  are  eameatly  seeking  Divine 
mercy.  I  find  it  difficult  to  get  away 
from  these  families,  among  whom  the 
minister  and  his  horse  are  hospitably 
entertained.  This  is  the  most  happy  part 
of  my  work.  We  have  two  regular  ser- 
vices in  farm-kitchens,  and  hope  soon  to 
have  more. 

With  the  exception  of  the  difficulties 
occasioned  by  the  Welsh  langoage,  and  its 
transitional  struggle  for  vernacular  exist- 
ence, everything  connected  with  this  Mis- 
sion is  encouraging.  Our  congregations, 
in  most  of  our  place?,  have  been  doubled 
during  the  last  six  months,  and  onr  pecu- 
niary resources  also  increase.  We  have 
cottage-services  in  the  poorest  streets  of 
Builth ;  and  these  are  well  attended  by  the 
poor.  We  have  recently  had  a  large 
demand  for  our  hymn-books.  At  New- 
bridge the  erection  of  a  new  chapel  is  con- 
templated. At  LUndrindod,n  fashionable 
watering-place,  where  we  have  a  valuable 
class-leader  and  local  preacher,  we  hope  to 
commence  a  service  ere  long.  We  expect 
this  will  become  a  self-sustaining  Circuit. 

4.  Manchestek  {RoodeM'lane).-^ 
From  the  Journal  of  ike  Rev.  E.  Maucrop. 
—October  24th,  1868.— ThU  was  the  first 
anniversaiy  of  our  Foreign  Missionaiy 
Organisation.  Onr  Home-Mission  work 
here  has  resulted  in  raising  £16  for 
Foreign  objects. 

December  81st— We  were  for  some 
time  dependent  on  friends  from  onr  other 
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bat  we  m  now  thankful  that  we  have 
leaden  who  are  efficient  workers,  raiaed  np 
OB  thia  Miaaion-Btation. 

5.  AtBTOM-DENTOir.— 2%^  Journal  of 
the  Bev.  Thomas  J,  Kent,  to  December, 
1868,  shows  that  in  this  district,  to 
which  a  Home- Missionary  minister  was 
first  appelated  at  the  last  Conference, 
thorn  is  lamentable  ignorance  and  fearful 
^athy  concerning  religion,  accompanied, 
of  conrae,  with  vice,  poverty^  and  mnch 
misery.  It  is  lamentable  to  jBnd  here,  as 
in  some  other  places,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons,  formerly  connected  as 
scholars  and  teachers  with  some  of  the 
Saoday-achools  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
others  who  were  once  found  in  Christian 
Chnrehca,  who  are  now  living  in  neglect 
of  all  worship,  and  are  deeply  degraded. 
Earnest  efforts  are  made  to  recover  these 
fallen  ones,  as  well  as  to  benefit  others. 
Cottage-services  have  been  established 
with  good  effect,  being  well  attended  by 
tlie  class  most  in  need  of  godly  influences. 
There  is  no  lack  of  willing  helpers  in  this 
good  work,  and  the  younger  members  of 
oar  ehnrch  display  a  ready  disposition  to 
be  employed  in  benefitting  their  neigh- 
boors.  The  congr^ations  at  the  Mis- 
sion chapel  are  good ;  bat  the  urgent  need 
of  a  larger  place  of  worship  is  apparent  to 
all,  and  active  measures  are  in  progress 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel.  Several 
who  have  too  long  neglected  public  wor- 
ship are  now  regular  in  their  attendance 
at  our  services. 

6.  SaEVVLELD.— jPro/R  the  Journal  of 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  Nightingale,— ThS^  Mis- 
sion is  specially  addressed  to  Heeley,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cherry-Tree.  In 
each  of  these  places  we  have  a  chapel,  sur- 
rounded by  a  Isrge  population.  These 
places,  abont  one  mile  apart,  if  they  are 
to  prosper,  demand,  and  must  have,  much 
of  nnited  and  prayerful  labour.  I  believe 
they  will  have  it.  The  Sunday-school  at 
Heeley  ia  in  a  very  encouragiog  condition. 
It  is  well  workrd,  and  I  trust  we  shall  see 
children  converted  in  it. 

September  27th. — On  Sunday  last  we 
were  favoured  by  seeing  six  young  persons 
earnestly  seeking  the  Divine  favour  in  our 
evening  congregation  at  Heeley. 

Jannary  27th,  1869.— Our  Juvenile 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Associa- 
tion has  raised,  during  the  psst  year,  more 
than  £40.  We  have  many  applications 
fcr  pews  and  sittings  in  our  two  chapels. 
A  Bible'dass  is  weU  attended;  and  several 
sinners  have  been  bronght  to  repentance 
•nd  fisith  IB  Christ,    ^nidst  some  per- 


plexities, we  have  much  to  encourage  us  to 
hope  in  God. 

7.  Glasgow  {Catheart-road). — From 
the  Rev,  J,  Hewitson, — ^December  81st, 
1868.— September,  24th,  Visited  Govan, 
about  two  miles  distant,  where  we  are  doing 
Home-Missionary  work  among  a  population 
of  twenty  thousand,  chiefly  ship-builders. 
There  is  no  Methodist  chapel  in  this  place. 
We  occupy  a  public  hall  for  our  services. 
Here  are  thousands  for  whom  the  churches 
make  no  provision,  and  among  whom  but 
little  desire  to  attend  a  place  of  worship 
is  manifested.  All  over  my  district,  I 
find  many  who,  in  times  past,  were  Meth- 
odists in  England,  or  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  but  who,  on  removing,  have  been 
lost  to  us.  We  are  getting  some  of  these 
back  to  their  old  associations.  Our  Mis- 
sion-cause at  Paisley-road  is,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say,  in  a  satisfactory  state.  We 
have  an  increase  of  members  of  Society, 
and  their  spiritual  conditicn  is  good.  We 
have  all  the  elements  of  future  success. 
Many  of  our  people  show  great  readiness 
to  work  for  God,  and  to  eitend  religious 
influence  in  this  part  of  the  city.  Our 
class  and  prayer-meetings  are  well  at- 
tcaded,  and  our  leaders  evince  zeal  and 
activity  in  watching  over  their  charge. 
Our  Mission  congregations  increase,  and 
on  Sunday  evenings  are  exceedingly  good. 
Great  attention  is  shown  to  the  preaching, 
and  we  have  been  favoured  with  interest- 
ing cases  of  canversion.  Our  door- 
collections  are  larger  than  ever  before,  and 
we  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

8.  Wauls,  Zetland.— JVowi  the  Rev. 
W.  W,  Grigg.-^Ihcemher  81st,  1868.— 
I  have  at  times  suffered  greatly  from 
weariness  and  exhaustion,  owing  to  the 
very  great  difficulties  of  travelling  and  the 
want  of  wholesome  food.  In  the  other 
Zetland  Circuits  the  roads  sre  now  of 
couftiderable  advantage;  but  in  this,  ex- 
cepting in  one  instance,  my  journeys  arc 
still  across  pathless  hills,  rapid  bums, 
and  dangerous  bogs.  Some  time  ago,  one 
poor  msn  lost  his  life  on  the  hills  between 
Walls  and  Sandness.  Heavy  rains  had 
fallen,  which  had  swollen  the  burns,  by 
one  of  which  he  was  swept  away.  On 
two  occasions,  in  the  same  hills,  I  have 
wandered,  and  once  almost  despaired  of 
reaching  home,  having  been  overtaken  by 
night  and  a  very  heavy,  blinding  snow- 
storm. Of  boating  I  have  but  little,  but 
that  little  ia  dangerous.  Papa  Sound  ia 
very  rapid,  and  quite  open  to  the  swell 
of  the  ocean.  1  have  not  been  able  to 
oroaa  it  since  August,  and  Papa  Stott^ 
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has  conseqiiently  been  nuYisited.  My 
other  places  I  can  reach  in  almost  any 
weather. 

The  chapels  at  Aith  and  Sandness,  the 
roofs  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  gale 
of  January  2Uh,  1863,  have  been  repaired. 
The  people  -have  contributed  liberally  to 
the  necessary  fonds ;  many  a  poor  girl, 
who  would  have  to  deny  herself  greatly  by 
so  doing,  has  placed  a  diilling  in  my  hand 
for  this  work,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
several  have  received  the  same  commenda- 
tion from  our  Lord  as  the  poor  widow. 
Including  the  grant  you  kindly  sent  us, 
we  have  raised  £60,  the  whole  of  which  is 
expended.    There  is  no  debt  left. 

The  ordinary  finances  of  the  Circuit 
show  considerable  improvement.  I  have, 
as  a  result,  been  able  to  do  with  £5  less 
grant,  which  hss  been  apportioned  to  the 
other  Circuits  in  Zetland,  ac-cording  to 
their  need. 

I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with 
the  religious  experience  of  many.  It  has 
l^veu  evidence  of  a'  decided  work  of  God 
in  their  hearts.  A  few  hlive  asked  for 
admission  into  the  church.  At  Saudness, 
a  few  Sabbaths  ago,  five  stayed  with  the 
members  of  Society,  requesting  to  be 
admitted.  I  talked  and  prayed  with 
them;  and  I  have  reason  to  hope  that 
they  are  earnestly  seeking  salvation.  At 
Skeld,  the  Sabbath  before  last,  one  asked 
for  admission,  a  married  woman,  who  hss 
recently  obtained  pardon.  At  Oruling 
and  Walls  there  are  several  young  men  at 
home  for  the  winter ;  I  am  expecting  two, 
if  not  three,  at  my  class  next  week.  The 
lack  of  suitable  leaders,  and  the  total  lack 
of  local  preachers,  are  great  drawbacks; 
and  how  to  improve  the  Circuit  in  this 
particular  I  do  not  know.  Until  the 
past  few  Sabbaths,  I  hsve  had  the  help 
of  an  old  and  valued  local  preacher;  but 
he  is  for  the  present  laid  aside,  and  as  he 
is  very  lame,  and  is  between  seventy  and 
eighty  yeors  of  age,  I  fear  that  he  will  be 
of  very  little  further  service  as  a  preacher. 
In  his  day  he  has  served  God  and  Me- 
thodism faithfully,  and  the  name  of  Scott 
Robertson  will  be  remembered  with  grati- 
tude by  the  people  here  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Our  Missionary  Meetings  have  just 
been  held.  The  income  is  a  few  shillings 
in  advance  of  last  year.  Our  chapel  at 
NVallfl  is  getting  worse  and  worse;  the 
roof  is  nearly  gone,  and  altogether  it  is  a 
most  ruinous  plsce.  We  must  have  a  new 
chapel.  There  are  two  places  of  worship 
within  sight  of  us,  and  another  not  very 
distant,  belonging  to  the  Establishment, 
the  Free, Church,  and  the  Independents; 


all  of  which  are  very  comfortable.  The 
people  come  to  our  chapel,  and  in  the 
evening  it  is  very  often  filled.  Bat  we 
cannot  expect  them  to  continue  coming ; 
and,  indeed,  they  will  not  -be  able  to  do 
so.  There  will  be  no  chapel  for  them  to 
come  to,  unless  something  is  done  very 
soon.  We  must  also  build  a  new  manse. 
A  sum  of  £800  will  be  required  to  do 
both.  We  might  possibly  raise  £100  in 
Zetland,  but  that  would  be  the  veiy 
utmost.    Where  can  we  get  the  rest? 

There  has  been  considerable  siekness 
this  year,  and  there  is  much  poverty. 
The  cod  and  ling  fisheries  have  failed ;  and 
in  consequence  thereof  soitie  of  our  poor 
families  have  been  obliged  to  sell  their 
cows,  in  order  to  pay  their  rent;  and 
when  a  Zetlander*s  cow  is  gone  it  is  a 
sad  loss. 


Our  Gkbhan  Wokk  ik  Lohdow.— 
From  the  Rev,  W.  ff,  JohJiiton.—Uue}i 
4th,  1869,— With  regard  to  the  German 
work,  the  following  facts  and  statistics 
may  not  be  without  interest: — 

We  have  four  chapels,  or  large  commo- 
dious rooms,  where  we  preach  every  Son- 
day  to  about  three  handred  people.  This 
mouth  we  expect  to  enter  upon  two  addi- 
tional places,  as  well  as  to  commence  onr 
usual  summer  open-air  preaching.  We 
have  twelve  tract-distributers,  who,  amid 
much  difficulty,  cany  on  their  work  every 
Sunday.  There  are  fourteen  prayer- 
leaders,  who  hold  every  week  eight  cottage 
prayer-meetiogs.  There  are  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  sixteen  teachers,  and  one 
hundred  children ;  and  we  hope,  within 
two  or  three  months,  to  see  another  com- 
menced. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should 
be  without  difficulties  in  our  work.  There 
is  the  general  unwillingness  of  Germans, 
till  convinced  of  sin,  to  attend  two  ser- 
vices on  the  Sunday.  German  day- 
school  teachers,  in  several  cases,  try  to 
prevent  children  from  attending  our 
Sunday- schools.  Members  of  our  Churdi 
have  suffered  the  usual  persecution  in  their 
families.  There  is  a  wide-spread  infi- 
delity among  the  Germans  of  liondon ; 
many  of  them  getting  their  views  of  reli- 
gion from  the  writings  of  such  men  as 
Strauss,  Renan,  and  Baur.  In  many 
places  the  people  live  at  anch  distances 
from  one  another,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
many  of  them  in  one  day.  The  old  ob- 
jections against  Methodism,  that  it  is  a 
new  sect,  and  its  teachings  anscriptnral, 
are  still  made ;  and  what  ia  more  carious 
and  ridiculous  still,  isj^at  oiur  makipg 
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penons  kneel   in  prayer  is  an  effort  to 
make  them  Roman  Catholics. 

Yet  despite  these  and  other  difficulties, 
we  have  had  snccess.  We  have  twelre 
Societz-dasses,  attended  by  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  members,  and  this  qoarter 
we  hope  to  commenoe  two  new  classes. 
Several  of  our  members  were  before  tl^eir 
conTersion  dmnkards,  grossly  immoral,  or 
infidels;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable 
still,  about  twenty  of  them  were  Roman 
Cstholiea. 

TlU      SOCIAL      CONDniON       OF     THE 

Baitish  MiTftOPOLis. — According  to  the 
criminal  returns  just  printed  of  the  doings 
and  their  results  of  the  metropolitan  police 
for  1867«  we  find  that  the  total  number  of 
peraoni^  male  and  female,  taken  into 
custody  that  year  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trieta,  for  every  description  of  offence,  was 
sixty-three  thousand  and  forty-two.  Of 
these  persons,  about  forty-six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-three  would 
appear,  from  the  nature  of  their 
alleged  offences,  to  belong  to  the  class 
called  "  roughs,"  or  else  to  that  of  pro- 
fessional criminals ;  the  remainder  possibly 
belong  to  a  higher  grade,  so  far  as  the 
offences  are  concerned.  But  another  table 
in  the  returns  shows  that  of  the  whole 
number  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
that  fifty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  could  read  only,  or  read  and 
write  but  imperfectly,  leaving  but  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five 
that  could  read  or  write  well ;  and  we  may 
say  that,  in  round  numbers,  more  than 
sixty  thousand  persons  in  the  metropo- 
litan district  alone,  belonging  to  a  socially 
inferior  and  uneducated  class,  such  as 
would  generally  be  characterized  as  con- 
nected with  the  London  "  roughs  "  and 
habitual  criminals,  were  taken  into  custody 
during  the  single  year  of  1867.  By 
another  table  we  are  informed  that  of  the 
persons  summarily  convicted  by  the  magis- 
trates, one  hundred  and  sixty-one  were 
onder  ten  yean  of  age,  one  thousand  and 
eighty  between  the  ages  of  tea  and  fifteen. 
Then  there  are  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty ;  and  eight  hundred  and 
eight  hoary  sinners  above  sixty  years  old, 
dl  convicted  of  various  offences.  We  also 
learn  that  four  hundred  and  thirty- four 
juvenile  offenders  were  sent  to  reforma- 
tories, and  two  hundred  and  sixty- five  to 
iiidnstrial  schools.  Lastly,  thcro  is  the 
deplorably  large  class  of  persons  who  are 
either  living  a  criminal  life,  (regularly  or 


occasionally,)  or  so  near  it  as  to  be 
constantly  watched  by  the  police;  but  who 
have  not  been  actually  apprehended,  and 
who  do  not  therefore  swell  the  published 
criminal  returns.  The  numbers  of  these 
depredators,  offenders,  and  suspected  per- 
sons at  large  within  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, and  actually  known  to  the  police, 
we  find,  by  a  return  to  the  Home  OfiSce 
for  1867,  to  be  eight  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four.  Of  these,  two 
thousand  and  twenty-two  were  under  six- 
teen years  of  age.  Hence  there  are  just 
about  as  many  thieves  and  suspected  per- 
sons at  large  as  there  are  policemen. 

As  to  the  number  of  penons  requiring  or 
receiving  relief  from  the  poor-laws  in  the 
metropolitan  district:  wlule  the  increase 
of  pauperism  throughout  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales,  between  March, 
1858,  and  March,  1867,  was  only  about 
twenty-three  thousand,  or  less  than  three 
per  cent.,  (nine  hundred  and  eight  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  in 
1858,  and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-six  in 
1867,)  the  increase  in  metropolitan  pau- 
perism during  the  same  period  was  nearly 
seventy-five  per  cent. ;  (being  seventy- two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  in  1858, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  1867,  an 
increase  of  forty- nine  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one.)  On  January  1st, 
this  year,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  paupers,  being  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  more  than  even  on  January 
1st  last  year,  when  the  number  of  paupers 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand ;  thus  giving  an  increase  of  about 
eighteen  per  cent,  on  the  numbers  of 
January  1st,  1867.  To  foster  the  evil, 
there  are,  taking  the  whole  police  district, 
(which  includes  fifteen  miles  from  Charing 
Cross,  as  the  returns  do  not  give  the 
numbers  in  the  metropolis  alone,)  six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-nine 
public-houses  and  gin-palaces,  and  four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-one 
beer-shops,  making  a  total  of  ten  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  houses  of  this 
class,  which,  if  placed  side  by  side,  would 
extend  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty-three 
miles.  These  are  some  of  the  facts  which 
prove  the  existence  of  a  very  large  number 
of  neglected,  criminally-disposed,  or  other- 
wise degraded  and  dangerous  persons, 
living  in  the  midst  of  us,  shaming  our 
Christianity  and  our  civilization,  white 
they  imperii  our  security  and  retard  our 
progress. 
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[The  extracts  which  appear  hi  our  pagea  under  the  head  of  '*  General  Religions  IntelUgenoe  "  are 
eorefally  taken  from  the  most  trastworthy  sources  at  our  eonunand.  We  eannot  undertake,  how- 
ever, to  answer  for  the  propriety,  in  all  cases,  of  their  llteraiy  style ;  to  guarantee,  in  tmty  inetance, 
the  accuracy  of  dates,  or  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places ;  or  to  endorse  all  the  views  wfaleh, 
on  partlcuUr  subjects  connected  with  evangelical  enterprise,  agents  of  the  various  ReUgiona  Socletiea 
and  Committeee  may  advance.] 


Russia:  the  Jews  in  the  Russian 
EMPIRE. — The  Rev,  J.  Alexander  pub- 
lishes in  the  "  Jewish  Herald  "  the  follow- 
ing interesting  particnlars  :^ 

"Having  lately  returned  from  a  tonr 
through  some  parts  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
I  desire  to  communicate  to  your  readers 
some  facts  which  came  under  my  observa- 
tion concerning  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Jews  of  the  Russian  empire. 
In  St.  Petersburg  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  goodly  number  of  Christian 
Israelities,  and  also  visited  a  Christian 
asylum  for  Jewish  orphans.  This  institu- 
tion is  doing  a  most  blessed  work :  it 
maintains  twelve  Jewish  girls  entirely, 
and  receives  between  thirty  and  forty  more 
as  day -scholars,  who  obtain  the  same 
Christian  education  as  the  boarders.  The 
fact  that  many  Jewish  parents  are  anxious 
for  their  children  to  be  brought  up  in  this 
Christian  institution,  in  preference  to  a 
Jewish  one  which  has  been  opened  in 
direct  opposition  to  it,  plainly  shows  that 
the  New  Testament,  which  is  extensively 
circulated  among  the  Jews,  begins  to  have 
its  proper  influence. 

"In  Kishinew,  also,  a  great  work  is 
being  done  among  the  Jews.  Rabbi  Gur- 
land  labonrs  there,  and  his  work  is 
largely  ownrd  by  the  Lord.  The  applica- 
tions for  Christian  instruction  are  more 
numerous  than  he  can  comply  with ;  and 
those  Jews  who  remain  inimical  to  the 
Gospel  are  not  a  little  alarmed  about  his 
success. 

"  A  short  time  ago,  when  a  rabbi  and 
his  wife  were  about  to  make  a  public  con- 
fession of  faith  in  Christ,  all  possible  arti- 
fices were  used  by  the  Jews  to  dissuade 
them  from  the  step ;  but  when  all  other 
efforts  failed,  they  sent  for  his  elder 
brother  from  Kiew,  hoping  that  he  would 
be  the  means  of  retaining  the  rabbi  in 
their  community.  But  what  happened? 
Instead  of  the  believer  returning  to  the 
synagogue,  the  unbelieving  brother,  too, 
becomes  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  sends  for  his  family  from 
Kiew,  that  they  all  might  bend  their  knees 
before  the  newly-found  Messiah ! 

"leaving  Russia  Proper,  I  have  jet  a 


few  words  to  say  about  what  I  aaw  in 
Russian  Poland.  In  Warsaw  I  foaod  a 
large  number  of  Christian  Israelites, 
among  whom  are  some  of  the  most  influ- 
ential citizens ;  one  of  them  has  even  been 
ennobled  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Their  Christian  character  is  everywhere 
highly  spoken  of,  and  whatever  position 
they  occupy  they  enjoy  the  greatest  confi- 
dence. Two  ladies,  for  instance,  believug 
daughters  of  Abraham,  keep  an  educa- 
tional establishment  for  young  ladies ;  and 
the  children  of  some  of  the  best  families 
are  among  their  pupils.  One  Christian 
Israelite  living  mar  Warsaw  makes  very 
laudable  efforts  to  spread  the  true  Gospel 
among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  is  about  to 
extend  the  usefulness  of  his  Ubours  by 
erecting  an  orphanage  for  the  reception  of 
Jewish  and  Gentile  orphans.  This  insti- 
tution will  be  a  centre  of  light  in  a  land 
of  Popish  darkness,  and  deserves  the 
prayers  and  support  of  all  Christians. 
Considering  that  no  foreign  mitsionary  is 
allowed  to  labour  in  Poland,  the  import- 
ance of  the  orphanage  becomes  all  the 
greater;  for  its  superintendent  will  have 
favourable  opportunities  for  preaching  the 

Gospel  to  Jews  and  Gentiles 

"  When  I  review  in  my  mind  all  I  saw 
in  the  Russian  empire,  I  am  comi^lled  to 
acknowledge,  with  thankfulness  to  God, 
that  the  work  prospers  wherever  it  is  car- 
ried on;  but,  remembering  how  inade- 
quate arc  the  means  as  yet  employed,  I 
must  add,  in  the  words  of  our  Lord, '  The 
harvest  (ru^y  is  plenteous,  but  the  labour- 
ers are  few  ;  pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord 
of  the  hsrvcbt,  that  He  will  send  forth 
labourers  into  His  harfcst.' " 
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Rohan  Catbolic  Dirsctort  for  1869. 
— It  appears  firom  the  new  "Roman 
Catholic  Directory,"  published  permiint 
Muperiorwn,  and  under  the  sanction  of 
Archbishop  Manning,  that  there  are 
thirty  peers  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
fifty-one  baronets,  who  profess  the  Koman- 
Catholic  faith,  and  also  thirty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Common     "" 
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now  thirteen  Bomifth  '^diooetes*"  iacludiog 
th«  "trehdioeeie"  of  Wettmiiuter ;  »U 
wUch,  taien  together,  form  the  "proTincc" 
of  Westminster,  with  Archhishop  Manniog 
at  its  head.  Of  histwel?e  "saffngans" 
there  remain  only  two.  Dr.  Ullathoroe,  of 
Birmingham,  and  Dr.  Brows«  of  Mene? ia 
and  Newpoxi»  who  were  among  the  hie- 
lardij  revived  hy  Pins  IX.  nndcr  Cardinal 
iriaemaainlSSO.  The  other  "snffragans" 
avs  Dr.  Gnmt,  of  Sonthwark,  Dr.  Tnmer,  of 
Salford.  Dr.  Brown,  of  Sbrewsbnry,  Dr. 
Boskell,  of  Nottingham,  Dr.  Goes,  of 
Liverpool,  Dr.  Vanghan,  of  Plymouth,  the 
Hon.  Dr.  Clifford,  of  Clifton,  Dr.  Amherst, 
of  NorthamptoD,  Dr.  Cornthwaite,  of 
Beverley,  and  Dr.  Chadwick,  of  Hexham. 

Dnring  the  past  year  there  have  been 
no  less  than  sixty-three  Romish  priests 
ordained  in  England  and  Wales,  fifty-six 
belonging  to  the  secular  and  seven  to  the 
regular  clergy.  There  are  nineteen  Roman- 
Catholic  chaplains  to  the  forces,  including 
three  "on  half-pay."  The  total  of 
Boman-Catholie  priests  in  Engknd  and 
Wales  is  given  as  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine;  the  number  of 
chnrohes,  ehapds,  and  "  mission-stations  " 
as  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  ;  the  monasteries,  or  convents  of  men, 
as  sixty-seven;  the  nunneries,  or  convents  of 
women,  as  two  hundred  and  fourteen ;  and 
the  eoUeget  as  eighteen  in  all,  indading  some 
"  preparatory  colleges,"  or,  as  we  should 
term  them,  "schools."  Of  the  chapels  in 
Soj^d  and  Wales  no  less  than  six 
hundred  and  forty  are  registered  for 
marriages ;  and,  therefore*  the  "  Directory  " 
says,  "may  be  r^puded  as  parochial." 
The  Boman-Catholio  Chnreh  in  Scotland, 
it  appean  from  the  aame  authority,  is  pre- 
nded  over  by  four  bishops,  and  geogra- 
phically dividied,  not  into  "  dioceses, "  but 
mto  ** districts."  These  are  three  in 
iramher, — the  eastern,  the  western,  and 
tha  northern.  These  "  districts  "  number 
two  huBdrted  and  one  clergy,  who  serve  tiro 
liudred  and  seven  chapels  and  "mission- 
■tations."  Besides  these  there  an  in 
8o<^famd  eighteen  convants  for  women  and 
IwoeoDegea. 

Tha  liat  of  Boman-Catholio  peen  of  the 
three  ^itigiifliM  itaa  follows  :  the  Doke  of 
Noribik,  the  Earis  of  Denbigh,  Buehan, 
Kngall,  Gnnard,  Kenmare,  Orford,  Dnn- 
ravcD,  and  Gainsborough ;  the  Countess  of 
llewbnr)di ;  Viscounts  Gormanston,  Tsaffe, 
and  Son&weU  ;  Lords  Beaumont,  Camojs, 
Stonrtoa,  Vanx  of  Harrowden,  Petre, 
Amndali  of  Wardour,  Dormer,  Stafford, 
Caiffofd  of  Chndlcigh,  Herries,  Lovat, 
TrimkstoD,  Louth,  jnench,  Uowden,  and 
Ballew.    To  tiiew  must  be  added  the 


Marquis  of  Bute,  who  apparently  seceded 
after  the  sheets  of  the  "Directory" 
were  sent  to  press.  It  may  be  interestiog 
to  know  that  the  list  of  Roman-Catholic 
peen  in  1760,  just  one  hundred  years  sgo, 
udnded  only  eight  English  aod  six  Irish 
peen ;  viz.,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Ewl 
of  Shrewsbury,  the  Lords  Stourton,  Petre, 
Dormer,  Teynham,  Lsngdale,  and  Arundell, 
in  the  peerage  of  Englimd ;  and  Viscounts 
Tftaffe,  Molynenx,  Fairfax,  and  Bamewell, 
and  Lords  Cahir  and  Baltimore.  At  the 
time  when  Romsn-Catholic  emancipa- 
tion was  granted,  now  just  forty  yean  ago, 
the  list  stood  as  follows:  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lords 
Stourton,  Petre,  AmndeU,  Dormer,  and 
Clifford,  in  England ;  the  Earls  of  New- 
burgh  and  Traqnair  in  Scotland;  and  the 
Earls  of  Fingall  and  Kenmare,  Viscounts 
Gormanston,  Taaffe,  and  Southwell,  and 
Lords  Trimleston  and  Ffrench.  The 
Roman- Catholic  baronets  number  fifty-one. 

'illAJDAQkKkB,.^OiMronaiio»  of  the 
Queen. — The  Rev.W.  £.  Cousins,  writing 
on  the  SOth  October,  1868,  speaks  of  the 
coronation  as  having  excited  great  enthusi- 
asm among  the  people,  who  gathered  on  the 
occasion  four  hundred  thousand  in  number. 
"The  coronation  of  the  present  queen, 
which  took  place,  September  8d,  1868, 
was  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  all 
reference  to  idolatry,  and  by  the  fint 
public  national  recognition  of  Christianity 
on  the  part  of  the  soyereipi  and  goyern- 
ment  of  Madagascar.  Go  a  bro^  plat- 
form, raised  for  this  occasion,  around 
which  the  thousands  of  her  subjects  from 
different  proyinct>8  assembled,  the  queen 
directed  a  small  table  to  be  placed  by  the 
seat  which  she  occupied  in  the  centre  of 
her  court ;  and  on  this  table  was  placed 
the  haudsome  Bible  presented  to  her  pre- 
deoosMr  by  the  Bible  Society.  On  tiie 
onfiopy  raised  over  the  royal  seat,  on  the 
west  side,  were  inscribed  the  words, '  Glory 
be  unto  God ; '  on  the  north  side,  *  Peace 
on  earth ;'  on  the  south  side,  '  Good-will 
among  men ;'  and  on  the  east  side, '  God  shall 
be  with  us.'" 

The  speech  delivered  on  the  present 
occasion  has  many  striking  features ;  and, 
as  it  is  the  fint  document  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  island,  we  giye  it 
entire,  as  translated,  (though  not  into 
the  best  English.)  Special  attention  may  be 
invited  to  the  eighth  eUnse :  "  1.  This  is 
my  word  unto  you,  ye  under  heaven,  for 
here  are  ye  under  heaven  assembled;  for 
God  has  given  up  to  me  the  country  and 
kingdom;  and  I  thank  God  above  all, 
0  ye  under  heaven,  that^God   has  not 
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abandoned  this  coontiy  to  evil;  bnt  it 
has  been  prospered  and  blessed  with 
Andrianimpoinimerina,  and  Lehidama, 
and  Rabodoandrianimpoinimerina,  and 
Rasoheri-manjaka,  and  has  now  descended 
to  me.  2.  And  now  that  the  day  of  my 
public  appearance  has  come,  and  ye  nnder 
neayen  are  assembled  here,  and  haye  not 
neglected  the  summons  of  me,  Ranavalo- 
manjska,  but  have  come  in  immense 
nxmibers  when  bidden,  whether  by  day  or 
by  night,  and  acknowledge  me  Ranavalo- 
ma^jaka,  I  make  my  acknowledgments  and 
offer  thanks  to  yon;  for  I  have  a  father 
and  mother,  having  yon ;  therefore  may 
you  live,  may  God  bless  yon.  8.  And 
now,  that  being  finished,  this  is  my  word 
to  yon,  ye  under  heaven :  Seeing  tiiat  ye 
have  not  altered  the  word  of  Andrianim- 
poinimerina,  and  of  Lehidama,  and 
Rabodoandrianimpoinimerina^  and  Raso- 
heri-manjaka,  but  they  four  have  been  dear 
•to  you,  and  ye  have  maintained  their 
bequest,  and  have  not  changed  their  word, 
may  you  live,  may  God  bless  you,  ye  under 
heaven.  4.  And  I  give  you  encourage- 
ment, ye  under  heaven;  forme  has  God 
appointed  to  reign  in  this  island,  to  be  the 
defence  of  your  persons,  and  your  wives, 
and  your  children,  and  your  possessions : 
for  he  who  has  much  possesses  his  own, 
and  he  who  has  litUe  possesses  his  own. 
Therefore,  be  of  good  cheer;  for  I  consi- 
der that  you  have  father  andmother,having 
me.  And  I  pray  God  above  all  things 
that  I  may  govern  you  in  uprightness  and 
justice.  Is  it  not  so?  6.  That  being 
finished,  ye  nnder  heaven,  it  is  not  I  only 
who  am  responsible  for  this  land,  but  you 
and  I;  for  yon  have  been  appointed  to 
me,  and  I  have  been  assigned  to  you: 
therefore,  if  any  one  should  covet  this  land 
which  has  been  left  by  my  predecessors, 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  single  grain,  I 
refuse  that.  Is  it  not  so,  ye  under  heaven  ? 
6.  And  this  being  finished,  ye  nnder 
heaven,  this  is  my  word  unto  you :  Behold 
I  will  read  the  law  to  you,  and  do  ye  all 
hearken  ;  for,  if  you  love  yourselves,  and 
your  wives,  and  your  children,  and  wish  to 
enjoy  peaceably  what  you  possess,  observe 
the  law ;  for  I  do  not  love  to  make  you 
guilty,  and  it  is  not  I  who  give  up  a  man's 
Ufo  to  death;  but  observe  justice,  and 
regard  righteousness,  for  peace  is  the  end 
of  that;  for  the  law  chooses  not,  and 
respects  not  men's  persons,  but  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  and  kingdom ;  and 
e  and  I  will  regard  the  law ;  for  it  is  not 
,  Ranavalo*manjaka,  who  condemn  him 
who  is  guilty,  nor  is  it  you;  but  that 
which  he  himself  has  done  condemns  him, 
and  we  only  treat  according  to  the  law 
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him  wbo  transgresses ;  for  the  command- 
ment is  a  torch,  and  the  law  is  a  light ; 
for  the  law  chooses  not,  but  is  the  portion- 
of  him  who  accepts  it.  Is  it  not  so  ?  7* 
And  this  also  I  say  unto  yon:  Here  art 
thou,  Rainilaiariyony,  prime  minister,  for 
I  made  thee  the  chief  of  all  under  heaven 
in  my  kingdom ;  and  you  too,  ve  men  of 
honour,  and  the  twelve  royal  ladies,  and 
my  kindred,  and  the  judges,  and  the  blood 
royal,  and  the  chiefii  of  the  knd;  for  you 
have  I  made  fathers  of  all  under  heaven, 
leaders  of  the  people,  to  teach  them  wisdom; 
and  it  rests  with  you  to  make  them  wise, 
or  mskethem  foolish :  therefore  take  good 
heed,  for  my  land  is  at  peaee,  and  my 
kingdom  is  settled ;  therefore,  if  in  this 
state  evil  counsels  be  insinuated,  to  lead 
astray  the  wise,  and  to  give  encouragement 
to  the  foolish,  and  to  nose  tumult  in  my 
kingdom ;  aud  if  any  one  relying  on  good 
service  previously  rendered,  trusting  in  my 
compassion  and  relying  on  my  love,  shall 
do  evil  to  my  land  and  kingdom,  I  con- 
demn him  to  death,  should  there  be  any 
such.  Is  it  not  so  P  8.  And  this  also 
is  my  word  to  yon,  ye  under  heaven,  ia 
regard  to  the  praying :  it  is  not  enforced, 
it  is  not  restrained ;  for  God  msde  yon. 
9.  And  this  also  is  my  word  to  yon,  ye 
under  heaven :  I  have  oondnded  friendship 
with  my  kindred  beyond  the  sea ;  there- 
fore observe  well  the  treaty ;  for,  if  any  one 
transgresses  that,  I  hold  him  guilty.  Ik 
it  not  so  ?  10.  And  this  also  is  my  word 
to  you,  ye  hundred  thousand  men  (the 
army) ;  if  the  subordination  appointed  by 
Lehidama,  and  the  pledges  that  ye  have 
given  to  my  predeoesson  shall  be  sUersd 
by  any  one  and  become  obsolete,  I  condemn 
-and  put  to  death  whoever  does  this.  Is 
it  not  so,  ye  hundred  thousand  men?" 
And,  when  the  people  answered,  then  the 
queen  spoke  again,  saying,  "  Since  such  is 
thy  answer,  O  chief,  and  your  answer,  ye 
under  heaven,  I  tain  courage,  for  I  have 
father,  and  I  have  mother.  Therefbre 
may  ye  live,  ye  under  heaven;  may  Ood 
bless  you.    God  bless  the  queen  I " 

Mr.  Ck>osins,  writing  on  the  1st  of 
December,  adds :— "  We  are  glad  to  know 
how  much  interest  has  been  excited  at 
home  by  the  cheering  news  we  have  been 
able  to  send  during  the  past  few  moaUis. 
Another  step  in  fiivour  of  Ghiistianity  has 
been  taken.  There  are  in  Imerina  a 
number  of  weekly  markets;  and  seversl 
of  these  have  hitherto  been  held  on  Sunday, 
much  to  the  grief  of  the  various  Christisn 
congregations  near  them.  A  proclamstion 
was  made  in  the  large  market  here  yes- 
terday, to  the  effect,  that  msrketo  that 
have  Vmh  hitherto  hd^  Sondii,  shall 
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in  fature  be  bdd  on  Monda)^  instead. 
This  has  gi?en  very  great  pleasure  to  the 
Chriitiaiis  in  the  seyeral  districts  where 
Sondaj  marJcets  have  been  held :  and  I  do 
not  think  the  heathen  will  feel  much 
annoyed  at  the  change.  Many  of  them 
will  doabtless  begin  to  attend  the  chapels 
instead  of  the  markets.  You  will  also  be 
interested  to  hear  that  on  Sunday  last  a 
Chzistxaa  service  was  held  within  the 
palaise  indosnre,  at  which  the  qneen, 
prineipal  ehief,  and  about  a  hundred  of 
their  attendants  were  present.  This  ser- 
▼iee  will  most  likely  be  kept  entirely  in 

the  hands  of  the  natives The  present 

is  certainly  a  critical  time  in  the  history 
of  Christianity  here.  Some  will,  doubt- 
less, attend  religions  services,  because  they 
see  that  the  government  is  favourable  to 
C^iristianity ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
too.  leat  the  government  should  wish  to 
get  the  native  churches  too  much  into 
tbeir  hands." 

Ikelahd  : — ^Tfifi  Ragged-school  Sys> 
VBM. — ^In  many  parts  of  the  Continent 
Bomanism  with  the  masses  is  practical 
infidelity,  with  a  thin  cloak  of  outward 
ceremonial:  in  Ireland  it  is  thorough- 
going, hearty,  intense  attachment  to  the 
whole  creed  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  For 
many  years  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  were  like  two  sepa- 
rate nations.  War  was  carried  on  often  in 
•a  spirit  of  virulent  partixanship ;  bnt  no 
attempt  was  made  to  win  over  converts  to 
the  side  of  scriptural  religion.  Then 
began,  early  in  the  centnry,  the  quiet  and 
unpretending  but  blessed  efforts  of  several 
agencies  to  introdnoe  the  Bible  to  the 
people.  Tliese  agencies  were  productive 
of  much  benefit,  and  they  prepared  the 
way  for  more  direct  missionarj  work. 
That  work,  under  Ood's  providence, 
commenced  in  Dublin,  in  connexion  with 
neariy  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  Rag- 
ged-schools on  a  large  scale  among  the 
lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  began  with  a  few  children 
gathered  together  in  a  little  back-room ; 
and  now,  ailer  fifteen  years'  labour,  that 
small  beginning  has  swelled  into  a  mighty 
stream.  There  are  now  four  distinct 
institutions,  with  day-schools  for  all  ages 
and  both  aexes  attached  to  each,  including 
nonnal  schools  for  masters  and  mistresses, 
a  boys'  and  girls'  home*  and  three  lai^ 
Sunday-schools.  These  are  attended  quite 
as  numeronidy  by  adnlta  aa  by  children; 
and  it  is  a  atrildng  sights  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  to  look  on  the  large  rooms 
filled  with  groups  of  the  poorest  of  all 
ages,  grej*neaded  old    men,   careworn 


women  with  th^r  babes  on  their  knees, 
tall,  active  lads,  with  sometimes  a  stray 
sailor  or  soldier,  and  half-clad  men  and 
women,  with  faces  upturned  in  eager 
attention,  listening  to  the  instructions  of 
the  teachers,  who  sit  each  in  the  midst' of 
a  little  group,  the  service  ending  with 
general  questions,  a  hymn  heartily  joined 
in,  and  prayer  ;  the  whole  motley  assem- 
bly behaving  in  the  most  orderly  manner. 
Every  night  of  the  week,  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  an  inquiring-class  for  reading, 
prayer,  and  firiendly  discussion  is  held. 
One  feature  impresses  and  sometimes 
alarms  a  visiter — the  free,  open  manner  in 
which  the  points  of  difference  between 
Romanism  and  Protestantism  are  discussed 
and  commented  on.  The  stranger  will  be 
disposed  to  take  fright,  and  say,  "Will 
not  this  displease  Romish  hearers  P  "  We 
know  that  there  are  countries  in  which  a 
different  mode  of  proceeding  has  been 
found  advisable ;  but  certainly  in  Ireland 
the  course  we  are  describing  has  been  and 
is  found  to  suit  the  times  and  the  people. 
No  bitterness  or  harshness  is  allowed: 
everything  is  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of 
friendly  discussion ;  and,  even  if  questions 
be  asked  which  on  paper  might  leem 
offensive,  the  lively  good-humoured  man- 
ner of  speaking  takes  away  the  sting. 
The  Irish  are  a  nation  eminently  fond  of 
conversation  and  discussion  :  they  under- 
stand the  spirit  in  which  it  is  carried  on ; 
and  even  those  who  continue  Romanists 
will  constantly  frequent  the  daises  and 
meetings,  and  take  delight  in  the  debatea 
which  occasionally  arise.  But  these  dis- 
cussions are  not  the  end,  bnt  the  means, 
and  only  part  of  the  means  used:  the 
object  is  to  set  forth  Christ  crucified ;  and 
points  of  difference  are  noticed  only  as 
they  are  found  essential  to  explain  the 
Gospel  to  the  hearers.  The  day- schools 
present  also  a  striking  picture, — the  pale 
cheeks  pinched  with  hunger,  the  tattered 
clothing,  and  the  bright,  eager,  intelligent 
faces;  the  rapid,  dear,  and  correct 
answering  on  many  subjects  which  might 
puzzle  scholars  of  a  higher  dasa.  But 
this  too  is  only  part  of  the  work.  The  boys 
and  girls  in  the  dormitories  receive  a 
careful  and  thorough  training,  and  are 
provided  with  situations.  Six  hundred 
girls  have  passed  through  since  the  com- 
mencement in  1855;  and,  as  far  aa  can 
be  traced,  are  doing  well.  The  boya 
enter  houses  of  business  as  messengers : 
some  go  out  as  servants  or  apprenticea  to 
trades  ;  and  many  enlist.  Nine  hundred 
have  passed  through  the  boys*  home  in 
this  way ;  and  numberless  are  the  cheer- 
ing and  encoonging  evidenopa  that^the 
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work  hai  bornfi  abundant  fruit. — Miss 
WKaiely. 

Spain  :  Bible  ahd  Teact  cis« 
CULATIOM. — The  earnest  appeal  which 
the  neceaaities  of  Spain  eonttrained  me 
to  make  in  the  letter  I  [correspondent 
of  "Erangelical  Christendom"]  ad- 
dressed yon  last  month  has  met  in  one  par- 
ticolar  a  prompt  response.  I  then  begged 
that,  pending  the  sending  forth  of  the  Serip- 
tores,  amillion  of  separate  Gospels  be  printed 
on  the  spot,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  people.  This  has  been  answered  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
assuming  the  number  indicated  as  their 
share,  whilst  other  Societies  and  indivi- 
duals are  disposed  largely  to  augment  the 
aggregate  number.  We  give  6^  thanks ; 
and,  as  He  has  answered  one  prayer,  we  aak 
with  more  eonfident  faith  another  requi- 
site*— that  He  would  Himself  give  the  wis- 
dom and  provide  the  means  whereby  this 
large  supply  can  be  made  of  service*  and 
reach  the  hands  of  readers.  It  is  a  far 
easier  task  to  find  money  in  England  for  a 
million  Gospels  than  men  in  Spain  fitted 
to  give  them  eirculation.  God  send  la- 
bourers into  His  harvest  I  Let  each  per- 
son who  contributes  to  this  blessed  prcjeet 
pray  over  his  gift ;  and  those  who  have  no 
money  redouble  their  prayers,  that  God 
would  guide  our  Societies  and  individuals 
to  wise  measures,  and  Himself  open 
doors,  and  dispose  hearts,  and  nuse  up 
agencies,  by  which  these  Gospels  may 
be  brought  home  to  readers,  even  to  the 
remotest  towns  and  provinces  of  Spain. 
And  shall  our  faith  stop  there?  The 
priceless  words  of  Divine  leve  will  fall  on 
deaf  ears,  except  God  open  hearts  for 
their  reception.  The  letter  will  be  dead, 
except  the  Spirit  quicken.  Let,  then, 
those  who  assume  the  responsibility  of 
giving  Spain  a  million  Gospels,  follow 
their  gift  with  earnest  entreaty,  that  God 
would  so  pour  out  upon  the  people  the 
promised  Spirit  of  truth,  that  the  Word 
may  be  accompanied  with  convincing  and 
converting  power.  Since  my  last  Report 
the  few  labourers  in  this  city  [Ma^d] 
have  had  much  reason  to  bless  God,  and  atiU 
more  to  cry  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  in 
view  of  the  vast  opportunities  compured 
with  the  insignificancy  of  the  effort  as  yet 
pat  forth.  The  Madrid  Committee,  lately 
formed,  has  not  yet  a  place  of  worship, 
nor  the  means  to  pay  for  a  good  haU, 
were  such  offered.  Thus,  whilst  we  hear 
of  large  audiences  in  Seville  and  other 
towns,  the  preaching  of  the  Word  in  the 
capital  is  still  restricted  practically  to  our 
own  house,  where,  for  more  than  two 


months,  we  have  had  each  Sunday  after- 
noon a  well-filled  room ;  and  to  the  Ca- 
sino in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  where^ 
for  want  of  time  to  nurture  the  work  m 
is  needful,  the  attendance  has  fallen  off. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
the  work  is  hindered  through  the  want  of 
faithful  labour,  which  would  be  expended 
with  rich  fruit.  Another  valued  labonrer, 
recently  returned  to  Madrid,  is  about  to 
open  his  house  for  the  preaching  of  tlie 

Tract  eireulatiom, — The  distribntion  of 
the  tracts,  printed  here  at  the  expense  of 
the  Religions  Tract  Society,  continues  on  n 
large  scale,  and  serves  greatly  to  awaken 
in  wide  circles  inquiry  after  the  thinga 
of  God.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  this  means  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  Gospel  of  the 
Saviour.  To  this  date  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  Traeta 
and  small  books  have  passed  from 
where  I  write  into  circulation.  Every 
day,  also,  we  dispatch  parcels  to  the  pro- 
vinces, availing  ourselves  of  every  opporto- 
nity  through  persons  of  our  confidence,  to 
whom  the  distribution  can  be  entmstad. 
Yesterday  a  friend  took  a  packet  for  Ma- 
nilla. To-day,  whilst  I  write,  in  the 
midst  of  the  elections,  the  business  in  the 
Agreutamiento  waa,  for  a  moment,  sna- 
pended,  whilst  one  of  our  distrihutera, 
entering  to  claim  his  vote,  was  relieved  of 
his  armful  of  tracts  by  president,  magia- 
trates,  councillors,  and  officers,  all  eagmy 
begging  the&vour  of  a  "  ProtesUnt  Tract." 
He  returned  apace  to  fill  his  wallet  afireah 
for  the  same  fidd.  An  honr  before,  another 
good  helper,  going  to  his  work  as  compo- 
sitor, hftd  Bought  entrance  for  hia  Traeta 
among  the  guiurd  on  duty  for  the  day  at 
the  Home*Offioe.  The  captain  gave  the 
word  of  command,  the  entire  eompany 
was  placed  in  line,  and,  with  a  few  words 
in  which  their  officer  told  them  they  were 
to  read  the  books  with  attention,  becanse 
they  told  of  liberty  and  life,  the  hnndred 
and  thirteen  men  of  the  company  received 
each  one  his  Tract,  "  What  is  the  Gos- 
pel?" or,  <'The  best  and  surest  Road." 
Since  this  another  company  has  sent  to 
ask  in  like  manner  to  be  supplied. 

SWITZSBLAIID:  TUK    SaBBATH  qVBI- 

TION  ]jt  Gbmxva. — 1  he  attention  of  the 
public  in  the  eity  of  Calvin  is  attracted, 
just  at  present,  to  the  Sunday  question. 
Agitated  for  a  couple  of  years  past  by  a 
number  of  pious  men,  and  especially  by 
the  indefatigable  M.  A.  Lombard,  it  has, 
little  bv  little,  gained  ground,  so  as  to 
obtain  by  peraoation,  the^onng,  on  the 
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La»2'ft  daf,  of  m  gooSif  number  of  retail 
shops  and  workshops,  and  the  release  from 
Uboor,  whoUy  or  in  part,  of  the  Fost-offiee 
emp/oy^.  Moreover  the  Society  of  Pablio 
Utility  has  lately  expressed  its  sense  of  the 
importanoe  of  this  matter  by  offering 
a  prize  for  the  best  writing  on  the  subject. 
Thie  political  journals  have  been  unable  to 
pass  the  topie  over  In  silence ;  they  ha?e 
spoken ;  and  the  Journal  de  Genioe  has 
contained  several  ezeellent  articles  upon  it. 
M.  Lombard  has  just  reprinted  them, 
together  with  several  other  articles  of  the 
same  kind,  published  by  the  French  and 
Belgian  journals.  But  by  a  motion  made 
in  the  Lc^slative  Chamber  of  Geneva,  this 
qoestioQ  has  lately  entered  on  a  new  phase. 
One  of  its  members  proposed  that  the 
police  regulations  relative  to  the  obser- 
vmnee  of  the  day  of  rest  should  be  abro- 
gated, and  that  instead  of  Sundays  and 
''holiday"  festivals,  legally  recognised, 
there  should  be  only  "  ferial  days, "  {jourt 


foTxea^  on  which  public  worship  should  be 
preserved  from  disturbance,  and  the  judges 
and  magistrates  should  close  their  courts 
and  the  public  functionaries  their  offices. 
This  motion  has  been  adopted,  in  spite  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  wished  to  con- 
tinue to  impose  upou  the  Protestants  the 
recognition  of  the  sacred  character  of  their 
festivals ;  in  spite  of  the  Radical  party,  who 
did  not  wish  to  recognise  even  "ferial 
days ;"  and  in  spite  of  a  number  of  men 
of  principle,  who  feared  that  the  Sabbath- 
rest  would  not  be  sufficiently  protected,  and 
that  the  enofloifh  and  operatives  would  be 
more  and  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  heads 
of  establishments,  who  would  wish  to 
make  them  labour  on  the  Lord's-day. 
And  it  was  feared  that  the  restrictions  once 
removed,  to  work  or  to  excess,  the  existing 
license  being  already  so  great,  Sunday 
would  wholly  cease  to  be  obwrved.— Jfraw- 
geUeal  Christendom, 
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"  Thi  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed ;  " 
and  the  subject  of  the  following  remarks 
strikingly  illustrates  the  truth  of  this 
inspired  declaration.  Mr. Thomas  Kikbet 
waa  bom  at  Lostock-Oralam,  Cheshire»  in 
the  year  1797.  His  parents  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church.  He 
himself  was  moral  in  his  conduct;  but 
very  little  is  known  of  hii  religious  state 
before  he  was  upwards  of  twen^  years  of 
age;  when,  notwithstanding  the  general 
correctness  of  his  deportment,  he  was  led 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  discover  his  true 
eharaeter  as  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God, 
the  necessity  of  an  interest  in  the  pre- 
eioos  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  entire  reno- 
vation of  his  nature,  in  order  to  give  him 
true  peace,  and  a  preparation  for  heaven. 
He  waa  thus  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his 
spiritual  condition  as  he  was  walking  from 
Northwich  to  his  home  at  Over-street; 
but  how  long  he  continued  in  that  state 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  From  the 
recollection  which  some  have  of  his  re- 
ligious experience,  as  he  related  it  in  a 
lovefeast,  it  appears  that  he  was  brought 
to  dedsion  of  character  by  hearing  a 
sermon  on  the  feith  and  obedience  of 
Abraham.  The  discourse  led  him  to  rea- 
son thus :  If  Abraham,  at  the  command 
of  God,  could  so  promptly  give  up  his  son 
Iisae,  I  ought  to  be  willing  to  surrender 
my  heart  to  Him."  He  did  sincerely  yield 
himself  and  was  "  made  accepted  in  the 
Beloved."    Belying  firmly  on  the  atone- 


ment of  Christ,  he  was  filled  with  peace 
and  joy  in  believing,  "tiie  Spirit  itself 
bearing  witness  "  with  his  spirit  that  he 
was  a  child  of  €^.  From  this  time  he 
walked  in  the  light  of  God's  oountenanee, 
and  was  never  known  to  waver  either 
in  his  Christian  profession,  or  in  Ids  at- 
tachment to  the  doctrines  and  polity  of 
Methodism. 

About  the  year  1826  Mr.  Kinsey  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  ckss-leader  in 
connexion  with  the  Northwich  Society. 
In  1835,  when  he  had  occasion  to  leave 
the  locality  in  which  he  was  then  resid- 
ing, his  removal  was  deeply  r^pretted  by 
the  members  of  his  dass,  who  were 
strongly  attached  to  him.  In  the  year 
18S0  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Millington,  of  Gadbrook,  who  was  in  all 
respects  a  *'  help  meet  for  him.**  Their 
union  was  remarkably  felicitous;  for 
"they  were  both  righteous  before  God, 
walking  in  all  the  commandments  and 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless."  In 
December,  1856,  his  beloved  and  devoted 
wife  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  re- 
moved by  death  to  be  *'  for  ever  with  the 
Lord."  This  bereavement  deeply  affected 
Mr.  Kinsey ;  but  he  was  enabled  to  bear 
it  with  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
to  say,  "The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  They  were  one  in  their  life, 
and  in  death  they  are  not  divided. 

In  1838  he  was  appointed  to  take  the 
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charge  of  a  class  in  the  Society  at  Lo- 
stock,  which  office  he  held  nntii  he  was 
removed  hy  death  from  the  militant  to 
the  triamphant  Chorch.  As  a  leader  he 
was  faithf  aland  afifectionate,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  by  those  committed  to  his  charge. 
In  prayer  he  possessed  great  power. 
Sometimes,  while  he  was,  like  Jacob, 
wrestling  and  prevailing,  his  associates  in 
worship  would  exdaim,  "  It  is  good  to 
beherel" 

As  a  father  he  was  tender  and  con- 
siderate, mling  his  children  with  com- 
bined gentleness  and  firmness,  and  con- 
stantly endeavooring  to  "  bring  them  np 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord."  His  prayers  were  heard,  and  God 
crowned  his  example  and  efforls  with 
snooess,  in  the  conversion  of  four  of  the 
members  of  his  family,  who  are  now 
walking  in  the  truth,serving  God  and  their 
generation  according  to  His  will.  As  a 
master  he  was  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  his  servants.  He  not  only  promoted 
their  temporal  comfort,  but  was  anxious 
to  advance  their  spiritual  interests,  and 
lead  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  favour 
of  God.  He  expected  them  to  unite 
with  him  in  fiunily  worship,  which  be 
observed  in  his  household  whenever  Ids 
health  permitted.  He  was  the  subject  of 
protracted  affliction  ;  but  was  graciously 
sustained,  being  enabled  to  bear  it  with 
meekness  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
his  Heavenly  Father.  He  acknowledged  the 
goodness  of  God  in  the  midst  of  his  suf- 
fering, and  evinced  a  readiness  "to  de- 
part, and  to  be  with  Christ ;  which  is  far 
better." 

.  His  final  illness  was  short,  but  ex- 
tremely painful.  His  confidence  in  God 
was  firm;  and  his  end  eminently 
peaeeful  and  happy.  His  last  hours  on 
earth  were  spent  in  conununion  with  his 
Saviour,  and  in  blissful  anticipation  of 
dwelling  witk  Him  for  ever. 

When  questions  were  put  to  him  re- 
specting the  state  of  his  mind,  his 
answers  were  indicative  of  perfect  tran- 

guillity,  and  showed  most  clearly  that  for 
im  death  had  lost  his  sting.  Speaking 
to  his  friends,  he  said,  **  Jesus  ia  precious ; 
all  is  well  I  I  shall  soon  see  Him  as  Ho 
IS."  In  less  than  an  hour  after,  in  the 
evening  of  January  14th,  1868,  his  happy 
spirit  took  its 

"  Last  triumphant  flight, 
Fjrom  Galvaiy's  to  Zion's  height.** 

J.S. 

Mr.  William  Rowse,  of  Swannington, 
in  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Circuit,  was 
brought  to  God  in  the  year  1845,  at 


which  time  he  was  about  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  He  had  the  advanta^  of 
a  religious  training,  his  parents  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Wesleyan- Methodist  Society. 
But  he  did  not  yield  fully  to  his  convic- 
tions until  greatly  alarmed  under  a  ser- 
mon from  the  words, "  This  year  thou  sbalfc 
die."  At  the  invitation  of  the  preacher 
he  went  np  to  the  "  penitent  bench,"  and 
earnestly  sought,  and  obtained,  the  pardon 
of  his  sins.  He  immediately  connected 
himself  with  the  Society  at  Swannington, 
and  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  change  wrought  in  him.  He 
not  only  regularly  attenM  the  preaching 
and  the  various  means  of  grace,  but 
evinced  an  earnest  anxiety  for  the  salva- 
tion of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  prayer- 
meetings,  and  was  always  anxious  to 
engage  with  others  in  religious  conversa- 
tion. 

About  twelve  yeara  ago  the  Society  at 
Swannington  lost  some  of  its  most  influ- 
ential members,  and  aoiongst  them  two 
class-leaders.  The  eminent  piety  of  Mr. 
Rowse  marked  him  oat  as  specially  quali- 
fied for  the  vacant  office ;  and  though  he 
entered  upon  the  work  with  fear  and 
trembling,  the  gracious  result  justified  his 
appointment  to  it.  His  advice  and  ex- 
ample were  msde  a  great  bleasing  to  those 
who  were  under  his  care;  and  they  are 
ready  to  attest  how  vigilantly  he  watched 
over  their  spiritual  interests.  Not  only 
was  he  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a  lesder,  but  he  assiduously 
laboured  to  bring  the  careless  and  nna- 
wakened  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and 
danger,  devoting  the  whole  of  Ms  leisure 
time  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
work.  The  sick  were  the  objects  of  his 
unceasing  solicitude ;  he  was  frequently  at 
their  bedside,  conversing  and  praying 
with  them.  For  this  service  he  poss^ied 
a  remarkable  aptitude ;  and  eternity  alone 
will  reveal  the  extent  of  his  usefulness  in 
this  particular  duty.  He  was  frequently 
sent  for  by  those  who  had  disregarded  his 
exhortations  in  health ;  for  he  allowed  no 
opportunity  to  pass  uncmbraoed,  but  re- 
proved sin  in  all  with  whom  he  came 
m  daily  contact.  He  was  equally  anxious 
to  encourage  in  others  the  feeblest  desire 
for  that  which  is  good.  For  none,  how- 
ever, did  he  manifest  a  more  intense  interest 
than  for  those  who,  having  once  "  tasted 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious,"  had  gone  back 
again  into  the  world.  Six  monUis  previ- 
ous to  his  death  his  health  began  to 
decline,  and  he  became  unable  to  throw 
himself  so  fully  into  the  work  which  had 
been  the  great  business  of  h|i  life.    From 
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tiie  eommeoeement  of  hU  illness  he 
aeemed  to  have  a  presentiment  that  it 
would  be  fatal,  saying,  "  be  believed  his 
work  was  done."  He  betrayed  little  or 
BO  aniiety  for  a  restoration  to  health ;  bnt 
rather  seemed  desirons  that,  if  it  were  the 
IiOrd*s  will.  He  should  take  him  to  Him- 
adf.  During  his  illness,  notwithstanding 
moch  pain  of  body,  he  manifested  great 
patienee  and  resignation,  and  frequently 
•poke  with  gratitude  of  God's  supporting 
graee.  On  the  night  preceding  his  death 
it  became  apparent  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching. He  made  the  neoesssry  set- 
tlement of  his  temporal  aiEsin ;  and,  hay* 
ing  done  so,  ssid,  with  emphasis,  "  I  have 
eommitted  all  into  the  hands  of  God, — 
body,  soul,  and  spirit."  Paroxysms  of 
pain  then  became  very  frequent  and 
severe.  During  moments  of  ease  he 
^acolated,  "Come,  Lord  Jesus  I"  and 
joat  before  he  died  repeated  the  last  verse 
of  the  784th  hymn.  Amongst  the  last 
words  he  uttered  was  the  sentence,  "  The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth 
from  all  sm ; "  the  latter  part  of  which  he 
repeated  three  times,  when  articulation 
failed.  In  a  few  minutes  siter  he  yielded 
up  his  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it.  May 
8th,  1868,  sged  forty-nine.  "Mark  the 
perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright :  for 
the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

T.  H.  G. 

Tbs  late  Mb.  Jsrsviah  Illikowosth 
waa  bom  at  Leeds  on  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1778,  and  died  st  Manchester  on  the 
22d  of  May,  1868,  having  thus  attained 
almost  ninety  years  of  age.  His  parent- 
age and  training  were  godly  and  Wes- 
l^D,  his  father  and  mother  having  been 
brought  to  God  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  Mr.  Wesley  himself.  It  plessed 
God  to  remove  his  father,  from  the  head  cf  a 
large&mily,  in  comparatively  early  life.  To 
his  mother  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
deeply  attached  from  boyhood ;  and  to  her 
eonnael,  example,  and  prayen  he  felt  him- 
self indebted  throughout  his  long  life.  From 
infimcy  the  fear  of  God  was  before  his 
eyes,  and  his  earliest  remembrances  were 
of  the  Spirit's  bfiuenoe  upon  his  heart. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  age  of  six- 
teen that  he  fully  decided  for  Christ.  It 
was  upon  Leeds  fair-day  that  three  yonths, 
instead  of  seeking  pleasure  in  the  fair, 
went  into  an  onlbnilding,  and  there 
sought  mercy  with  strong  cries  and  msny 
tesrs.  They  all  found  Jesus,  to  the  joy 
of  their  hearts  ;  and  arc  now  united  and 
exulting  in  His  presence  and  glory. 
The  young  disciple  at  once  joined  the 
Weskyan-Methodist  Society,  receiving  his 


fint  ticket  from  the  hands  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Benson;  and  throngh  great 
changes  in  condition,  and  amidst  many 
ftathless  companions,  he  continued  a 
loyal  and  consistent  member  of  that  So- 
ciety for  more  than  seventy-three  yean* 
till  his  Master  called  him  to  join  the 
family  in  heaven.  Constrained  by  the 
love  of  Christ,  he  at  once  began  to  work 
for  the  good  of  souls;  commencing  as 
a  prayer-leader;  and,  at  various  times, 
honourably  sustaining  several  oflBces  of 
our  church.  In  reproving  sin,  and  en- 
forcing the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  he 
was  very  fearless  and  successful.  He  was 
the  means  of  inducing  msny  persons  to 
close  their  shops  on  the  Lord's  day.  He 
often  interposed  to  prevent  street-fights  ; 
and  one  pugilist,  we  know,  was,  by  his 
can,  brought  to  the  house  of  God,  be- 
came a  true  Christian,  and  is  now  a 
worthy  member  of  Society.  As  a  local 
preacher  bis  great  aim  wss  the  convenion 
of  sinnen ;  and  both  in  this  country  and 
in  America,  where  he  lived  for  some  time, 
he  had  many  seals  to  his  labour.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  first  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society  that  was  formed 
in  Leeds,  was  present  at  the  fint  public 
meeting  in  that  town,  and  accompanied 
the  late  Dr.  Bunting  and  others  to  hold 
similar  meetings  in  the  v&rious  towns  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  This  noble 
Society  had  his  warmest  sympathy  and 
prayers  to  the  very  close  of  his  life. 
His  marriage  was  eminently  blessed ;  and 
his  children  revere  his  memory  with  lov- 
ing fondness.  Throngh  a  painful  revene 
of  cireumstances  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Manchester,  in  the  year  1841 ; 
and  patientiy  both  did  and  suffered  the 
will  of  God,  as  opportunity  allowed, 
until  his  removal.  For  some  years  he 
wss  feeble,  and  felt  that  the  tabernacle  was 
dissolving.  His  favourite  verse,  during 
these  years,  was  that  Isst  composition  of 
the  poet  of  Methodism, — 

"  In  sge  and  fesblenen  extreme,**  ^ee. 

About  four  yean  sgo,  whilst  he  was 
yet  in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
he  was  brought  to  the  margin  of  the 
grave.  Bis  testimony  to  the  grace  of 
God  was  at  that  time  most  delightful ;  he 
wss  "  more  than  conqueror  throngh  Him 
that  loved  "  him.  His  constant  exclama- 
tions were,  **  O,  precious,  precious  blood 
of  Christ  I  "  "  No  cloud  1  **  "  An  abundant 
entrsnce  1 "  "  Victory,  victory  1 "  In  the 
inscrutable  wisdom  of  God  it  pleased  Him 
that  H  is  servant  vhoold  continue  in  the  body 
awhile  longer;  but  with  impaired  health, 
and  shattered  powcn  both  of  body  and 
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mind.  Bat  his  heart  was  atill  right  with 
God,  and  be  meekljr  waited  for  his 
Master's  call,  and  often  seemed  over- 
whelmed with  the  raptnrons  anticipations 
of  heafen,  with  its  blessed  reunions. 
For  three  days  before  his  death  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  speak ;  bat  the  joy  speak- 
ing throngh  his  "swimming  eyes"  was 
most  CTident.  His  last  utterances 
were  to  his  minister,  "  God  bless  yon  I " 
"On  the  Rockl"  and  to  his  loving 
daughter,  "  O,  my  love  I  O,  my  love !  *' 
After  a  long  and  consistent  life  of  la- 
bour  for  Christ  on  earth,  his  spirit  es- 
caped from  its  prison-house,  and  entered 
into  its  long-sought  rest  in  heaven. 

James  Suoden. 

The  late  Robert  Hall  remarks,  "  It  is  a 
homage  due  to  departed  worth,  whenever  it 
rises  to  such  a  height  as  to  render  its  pos- 
sessor an  o^'ect  of  attention,  to  endeavour  to 
rescue  it  from  oblivion ;  so  that  when  it  is 
removed  from  the  observation  of  men  it 
may  still  live  in  their  memory,  and  trans- 
mit through  the  shades  of  the  sepulchre 
some  reflection,  however  faint,  of  its  liv- 
ing lustre."  We  are  led,  in  accordance 
with  this  sentiment,  to  portray  some  of 
the  leading  features  exhibited  in  the  life 
of  the  kte  Miss  Hick,  of  York.  She 
was  bom  on  February  10th,  1789.  Be- 
fore she  was  twenty  years  of  age  she  was 
brought  to  serious  reflection  and  anxious 
inquiry  on  the  subject  of  religion,  under 
the  ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Gra- 
ham, of  St.  Saviourgate  church.  For 
some  time  she  remained  in  deep  distress 
about  her  soul,  until,  at  length,  guided 
by  a  friend  to  whom  she  had  made  known 
her  state,  she  was  enabled  to  cast  her  sins 
on  Jesus.  Soon  after,  whilst  staying 
with  an  aunt,  she  was  induced  to  join  the 
Methodist  Society,  of  which  she  remained 
a  member  to  the  day  of  her  death. 
Being  naturally  gentle  and  amiable,  the 
change  wrought  in  her  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  not  so  strongly  marked  as  in  many ; 
but  the  Christian  graces  which  she  then 
acquired  afterwards  evinced  its  reality. 
Emphatically  it  may  be  said  that  she  lived 
by  "  thefsith  of  the  Son  of  God."  During 
the  whole  of  her  Christian  career  she 
was  a  living  epistle  "  known  and  read  of 
all."  She  earnestly  sought  to  tread  in 
her  Master's  footsteps  ;  and,  like  Him,  to 
sjiend  her  life  in  going  *' about,  doing 
good."  Her  presence  brought  light  and 
hope  to  homes  of  darkness;  her  words 
gave  comfort  to  hearts  of  sadness;  she 
visited  "the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  sffliction ; "  and,  we  may  safely  add, 
kept  henelf  "  imspottcd  from  the  worid." 


Her  piety  was  beautifully  uniform;  no* 
thing  had  power  to  move  her  trom  her 
Savioar.  One  of  her  friends  remarks, 
"She  was  not  on  the  monntain-top  of 
enjoyment  one  day,  and  down  in  the  valley 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty  the  next." 
Gentleness,  forbearance,  love,  fiaithfulness, 
and  true  Christian  humility  were  conspi- 
cuous in  her  character.  The  "  charity  " 
which  "never  faileth"  she  constantly 
manifested.  Her  closet  was  Miss  Hick's 
fiavonrite  resort;  she  was  mnch  alone 
with  God.  Her  knowledge  of  the  truth 
was  deep  and  clear,  the  Bible  being  her 
constant  companion.  Entirely  devoted 
to  her  Saviour,  she  not  only  taught 
others  to  look  for  the  blessing  of  perfect 
love,  but  lived  in  its  enjoyment.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  she  was  an  "  Israelite 
indeed ; "  an  ornament  to  her  profession, 
and  an  example  to  her  associates  in  the 
church. 

The  office  of  class-leader  Miss  Hick 
accepted  with  trembling,  deliberation,  and 
mnch  prayer;  and  she  nobly  sustained 
it  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  "Her 
devotion,"  says  one  of  the  members,  "  to 
her  class  was  intense.  Her  interest  in 
us  did  not  cease  when  the  weekly  meet- 
ings were  ended ;  bat  she  bore  our  trials, 
temptations,  and  perplexities  constantly 
on  her  heart,  and  always  in  her  prayers." 
By  none  can  her  loss  be  felt  so  much  as 
by  those  who  were  permitted  to  hear 
the  statement  of  her  own  rich  and  mellow 
experience,  as  well  as  to  listen  to  words  of 
counsel,  encouragement,  and  warning  to 
their  souls.  To  her  latest  days  she  took  a 
deep  nterest  in  the  younger  members  of 
her  class.  Walking  in  the  higher  paths 
of  the  Christian  life  herself,  she  was  well 
able  to  guide  the  steps  of  others  onward  and 
upward  unto  God.  Although  many  times 
she  has  here  sownjn  tears,  yet,  doubtless, 
she  will "  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bring- 
ing her  sheaves  with  her." 

In  her  interconrse  with  the  church 
generally,  her  influence  was  quiet  and  an- 
obtrusive,  but  most  valuable.  Even 
when  laid  aside  by  disease,  which  gradu- 
ally wasted,  and,  indeed,  slowly  broke 
down  her  frame,  she  availed  herself  of 
many  opportunities  of  giving  her  testi- 
mony to  the  preciousness  of  the  religion 
which  she  possessed.  To  those  who  were 
permitted  to  attend  her  in  her  siekncss, 
her  room  was  as  the  "presence-chamber 
of  Jehovah."  Words  fell  from  her  lips 
with  an  unction  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  heard  them.  Her  joy  was  not 
ecstatic ;  but  her  peace  was  perfect,  her 
fsith  unshaken,  and  her  hope  bright 
and  uninienrupted.      IVeqnently,  whea 
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friends  mn  atiottt  to  pity  witli  her,  the 
•aid,  *'  AA  for  more  lore,  more  of  Christ, 
more  of  the  Holj  Ghoit."  At  times,  for 
hours  together,  she  seemed  to  eojoy 
dose  feUcmahip  with  her  Saviour;  mitil,at 


length,  on  July  17th,  1868,  her  hodj 
being  worn    down  by  pain,  her  spirit 
passed    into    the  "inheritance   of    the 
saints,"  to  be  "  for  ever  with  the  Lord." 
N.  D.  S. 


EECENT  DEATHS. 


APUI.8M,  1867.— At  BMtenJkad,  Mary  Price, 
•gsd  fortj-tiz  ycus.  Bha  wm  brought  to  God 
UDder  th«  minlBtry  of  the  Rev.  George  Dicken- 
■on,  when  laboaiing  in  the  Whitchorch  Circuit 
From  that  time  ebe  adoraed  the  doctrine  of  God 
ber  Saviour.  Some  yean  ago,  ahe  had  occasion 
to  ramove  to  thie  toxrn,  and  at  once  united  her> 
aeir  with  the  people  of  her  early  choice.  Her 
elaae-leader,  Mr.  Maaon,  tpeaks  of  ber  **con- 
aisteDt  eoodoet,"  her  **  good,  eomd  experience," 
and  her  *'  Tigoroue  Cutb.**  6he  loved  the  com- 
mnnfam  of  latntt ;  and,  therefore,  loved  claaa- 
meetingt.  Her  religious  state  duringher  last  aiflic- 
tion  cormponded  with  her  previous  life.  Her 
rerfgnatiofi  was  complete ;  ber  communion  with 
God,  unlntoTupted ;  and  so  great  was  bar  hap- 
pinaae,  that  she  was  frequently  in  an  ecstasy  of 
inayvr  and  praise.  Nor  did  she  fail  to  exhort 
those  around  ber  to  give  themselves  to  the  Lord. 
While  Mr.  Mason  was  praying  in  ber  room, 
her  fulneee  of  Joy  wss  overflowing.  Refer- 
ring to  the  pain  she  endured,  she  said,*- 

*'  O  what  ate  all  my  sufferings  here. 
If,  Lord,  Thou  count  me  meet 
MTIth  that  enraptured  host  to'  appear. 
And  wordiip  at  Thy  feet.** 

Boon  after  she  pcacef^illy  passed  away  to  the 
realms  of  bliss.  W.  0. 

Apra  89th.~At  Bedlfifrd,  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  Lfley,  of  Redboume,  aged  tbirty- 
Biae  years.  When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  Miss 
LUey  befsn  earnestly  to  seek  the  Lord.  In  ber 
case  the  leareh  after  pardon  and  peace  was  unu- 
■nally  painful ;  for  she  was  enlightened  to  see  the 
■InfuhMiu  of  sin,  and  ber  conscience  was  burdened 
with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  her  guilt  before 
God.  Her  peniteotial  sonow  lasted  a  consider- 
able time;  but  when  by  faith  she  laid  hold  on 
the  Saviour,  she  received  a  very  strong  and 
clear  asaufaace  of  ber  aocepUnee  witli  God. 
Fkom  that  day  she  was  a  lincere  and  devoted 
lallower  of  Christ,  and  endeavoured  to  live 
**  after  the  Spirit.**  She  hiboured  much  for  the 
good  of  others.  Her  habit  was  to  retire  every 
day  at  noon  for  Uie  purpose  of  private  devotion, 
and  each  day  had  Its  own  subject  for  prayer, 
Saturday  bdng  leeerved  for  special  supplication 
for  a  bleariag  upon  the  preached  OoepeL  She 
lofed  the  ordhiaaoee  of  reUglon ;  her  attend- 
I  of  grace  was  exemplary ; 
nadentlona  Uboralltyfax 
the  support  of  God's  cause,  and  in  cootrlbutbig 
to  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  poor.  She  bore  her 
festfroony  to  (be  power  of  the  bkXK)  of  Christ  to 
**  cleanse  tnm  all  sin ; "  and  not  content  with  a 
yearly  covenaatiDf  with  God,  ahe  wtol  thsoogh 
the  vhoia  cowiiant  lai  ilea  ones  a  month  upon 


her  knees,  and  thus  kept  up  a  constant  recollec- 
tlon  of  ber  vowa.  For  the  Ukst  two  years  of  her 
life  she  lived  hi  the  dally  expectation  of  ludden 
death  from  disease  of  the  heart ;  but  she  lived  aa 
one  waiUng  for  her  Lord.  When  it  pleased  God 
to  confine  her  to  ber  room  with  most  acute  suf- 
fering, she  **  possessed  ber  soul  in  patience," 
and  *'  patience  bad  its  perfect  work."  No  mur- 
mur escaped  ber  lips,  and  thoughto  of  the  hea- 
venly rest  cheered  her,— 

**  Made  meet  by  consecrated  pafaif 
To  we  the  faoe  Divhse." 

Her  h6ly  life  was  closed  by  a  calmly  triumphant 
death,  and  ber  <*  flesh  "  doth  "  rest  in  hope." 
W.  H.  8. 

July  2d,  ises— At  OnmOutm,  Mrs. EUcabetli, 
the  beloved  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Meyrick. 
Through  the  sanctified  influence  of  affliction,  In 
compaiatively  early  life,  she  was  led  to  serious 
reflection.  On  her  recovery,  she  began  to  attend 
the  Methodist  ministry,  through  which  ber  im- 
pressions were  deepened  and  intensified,  until 
they  produced  the  fruits  of  true  repentance  and 
a  living  Caith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Under 
the  powerful  appeals  of  the  Uto  Rev.  J.  Beecham, 
from  whom  die  received  her  first  ticket,  she 
"  Mt  and  trembled;  "  while  the  khad  and  per- 
suasive spirit  and  manner  of  the  Rev.  John 
Bustard  won  her  heart,  and  led  ber  to  resolve, 
*'  This  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  their  God 
my  God."  For  upwards  of  forty  years  after 
this,  she  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Wes-  . 
leyan-Methodlst  Society,  and  an  humble  disciple 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  *'  Through  fire  and  through 
water  "  did  her  Heavenly  Father  bring  her  into 
the  **  wealthy  place."  Many  years  of  trial  were 
her  lot,  and  ber  last  illness  was  long  and  painful. 
But  in  the  midst  of  extreme  physical  weakness, 
she  was  strong  in  spirit;  and  whilst  ber  frame, 
once  robust  and  vigorous,  was  greatly  attenu- 
ated, her  mind  was  kept  hi  peace.  Toward  the 
close  of  her  pilgrimage,  her  peace  rose  to  ioy  and 
rapture.  In  the  *'  full  assurance  of  hope,"  she 
passed  away  into  the  presence  of  her  Saviour  and 
Lord,  in  the  seventy^first  year  of  ber  age. 

G.  S. 

November  list— At  PannaU,  in  the  Otley 
Circuit,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  bis  age,  Joseph 
Mwrell ;  who  for  forty  years  had  been  connected 
with  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society  in  that 
villa^.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
gentleness  of  disposition  ;  but  firm  in  his  princi- 
ples, and  most  warmly  attached  to  tiie  cause  of 
bis  Saviour.  He  was  for  many  years  a  leader 
and  steward.  The  duties  of  these  offices  he  dis- 
efaaiged  fai  the  fear  of  God,  and  with  the  love 
and  confldsDoe  of  the  people.    By  his  death 
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■■ay  hvn  lost  a  true  Mend ;  the  dnixch  and 
mlnlBten  a  tried  and  faithful  adviser.  He  died, 
ai  he  had  lived,  tnuting  calmly,  but  fimly, 
in  Christ.  The  children  of  the  flourishing  Sun- 
day-school  he  founded  were  among  the  crowd  of 
mourners  who  followed  him  to  the  grave.  While 
we  sorrow  for  our  friend,  we  thank  God  for  the 
grace  wlileh  made  his  life  so  blessed  to  himself 
and  so  useful  to  others.  C. 

November  27th.— At  J3um/<y,'aged  sixty-four 
years,  Mr.  William  Kay,  late  of  Leeds.  He  gave 
himself  to  God,  and  to  His  people,  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  fit>m  which  time 
to  the  day  of  his  death  he  maiatained  a  consistent 
Christian  walk,  and  commended  himself  to  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  most  who  knew  him. 
In  1833,  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  class 
in  the  Leeds  West  Circuit,  an  office  which  he 
held  until  the  year  1862,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  a  similar  charge  in  Burnley.  The  duties  of  a 
leader  he  discharged  with  exemplary  fidelity, 
until  fiMling  health  obliged  hhn  to  cease  from 
active  service.  The  subsequent  portion  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  comparative  retirement,  through 
continued  affliction,  partly  in  Leeds,  and  of  late 
in  Bumley.  In  bodily  weakness,  patient  acqui- 
escence in  the  will  of  God  distinguished  his 
spirit,  as  fidelity  and  earnestness  had  marked  his 
eonduct  when  in  health.  He  had  lived  well,  and 
he  died  trusting  in  Christ  and  happy  in  God. 

I>ecember  93d.~At  MaidtUme,  Mr.  William 
Play ter,  aged  seventy.  He  was  bom  at  Maid- 
Stone,  February  14th,  1796,  and  from  a  child  had 
to  endure  trials  and  hardships  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  When  but  four  years  of  ase  he  was  taken 
trom  his  bed,  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
and  carried  by  his  father  to  his  place  of  employ- 
ment, where  he  was  engaged  in  such  work  as  a 
tiiild  could  do.  He  had,  therefore,  no  school- 
ing ;  and  how  he  learnt  to  read  and  write  Is 
tcarcely  known.  About  the  year  1831  he 
Joined  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society  at  Ayles- 
ford,  his  conversion  having  probably  taken  place 
during  the  great  revival  in  the  Cfarcult  which 
occurred  at  that  time,  under  the  mhiistry  of  the 
late  Rev.JamesGill.  After  this,  he  married  a  very 
pious  person ;  and  in  the  year  182A  was  induced 
by  a  gentleman  to  take  charge  of  a  paper  manu- 
factory at  Hallines,  near  St.  Omer,  in  France. 
Here  he  resided  neariy  nine  years.  Regretting 
the  loss  of  his  rdlgious  privileges,  and  being 
anxious  for  his  children's  spiritual  welfare,  he 
vrished  to  return  to  his  own  eountry ;  and  having 
by  an  accident  become  lame  and  tliereby  unfitted 
for  active  engagements,  he  came  back  to  Maid- 
atone,  where  he  at  once  again  Joined  the  Me- 
thodist Society.  In  the  year  1830  he  was  op- 
pointed  to  the  office  of  a  leader;  a  position  which 
he  held  for  the  remainder  of  bis  life,  and  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  great  fidelity, 
devotedness,  and  xeaL  On  Sunday  evening, 
December  SOth,  he  was  standing  in  the  lUsle  of 
the  chapel,  waiting  to  show  persons  into  seats, 
when  he  was  smitten  with  paralysis,  and  carried 
to  the  house  of    a  friend.      Consciottsness 


seemed  afanoit  gone,  but  fee  sail  to  the  mlnletef 
who  called  on  him  the  nest  morning,  "I  am  In 
God's  hands,  and  He  will  not  lay  upon  me  more 
than  I  can  bear.**  The  next  day  he  was  removed 
to  his  own  houee,  when  Ills  wife  said  to  htm* 
' *  You  do  not  fear  death  ?  "  He  replied, «'  No ; 
I  am  on  the  Rock.**  On  Wedneeday  he  calmly 
breathed  his  hst,  and  his  spirit  took  ito  flight 
to  that  home  in  the  sides  which  he  had  desfaned 
to  gain.  T.  B. 

January  9d,  I860.— At  &onehauu,  In  the 
Plymouth  Circuit,  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  aged 
ninety  years.  He  became  a  disciple  of  Christ  at 
a  very  early  period  of  his  life ;  and  whether  on 
board  a  man-of-war,  or  In  the  service  of  hie 
country  at  home,  his  principles  and  practice 
were  the  same.  The  writer  remembers  him, 
somewhere  about  seventy  years  since,  coming  on 
shore  from  the  "Stag"  frigate  at  Torpotait  to 
hold  prayer-meetings,  and  there  to  unite  with 
the  people  of  God.  jfn  Lord  Howe's  action  he 
was  made  a  prisoner  by  a  French  man-of-war 
which  escaped  from  the  Kiglish  fleet,  and  whldi 
took  him  to  France.  He  was  taken  on  board  a 
French  prize  which  he  was  attempting  to  bring 
to  England.  For  many  years  be  belonged  to  tfie 
Devonport  Dock- Yard,  and  was  a  leader  U 
Devonport ;  but  for  the  last  twenty-one  years  he 
has  resided  at  Stonehouse.  He  was  a  true 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  was  much  attached  to 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  a  man  of 
sound  Cliristlan  experience^  flmdy  resting  upon 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  on  the  promises  of 
eternal  liik  through  Him.  As  he  had  lived,  so 
he  died.  When  he  could  no  longer  speak  of  the 
Divine  goodness  and  love,  he  gave  signs  that  ail 
was  well,  and  that  he  was  going  to  Christ,  and  to 
the  **  rest  that  remalneth  to  the  people  of  God.** 

W.  B. 

January  ISth.— At  Ldth,  Christina  Brown, 
aged  fifty-five  years.  When  she  was  quite  a 
child,  her  mother  died,  and  her  fisther  was  lost 
at  sea;  so  that  she  was  early  cast  on  God's  care. 
In  the  days  of  her  youth  she  gave  her  heart  to 
God,  and  Joined  the  Methodist  Society,  of  which 
she  continued  a  devoted  and  oonsistent  member 
for  nearly  forty  years.  She  attended  the  open- 
ing-service of  Leith  chapel  in  the  month  of 
October  last,  and  heard  the  Pieeldent  of  the 
Conference  preach  tho  first  eermon  In  it.  8ba 
never  entered  the  house  of  God  here  below  agahi. 
In  her  last  affliction  her  sufferings  were  great; 
but  they  were  borne  with  patience  and  submla- 
slon  to  the  will  of  God.  A  few  hours  before  her 
death  she  invoked  the  Divine  bleesing  on  her 
eon  and  blind  daughter,  and  in  an  afflwttaig 
manner  committed  them  to  tbefar  Heavenly 
Father's  care.  Her  blind  child  said,  **  Mother, 
have  you  a  verse  to  give  us  which  will  comfort 
us  when  you  are  gone  ? "  She  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  *'  Trust  In  the  Lord 
Jehovah ;  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  Is  everlasting 
•trength.**  Shortly  afterward  she  entered  Into 
eternal  reet  T.  W.  B.  j 
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MEMOIB  OP  MR.  T.  A.  PARMER, 

07  OAIKSBOROUGH : 

BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  MORRIS. 

Thomas  Adivick  Pabhsb  was  bom  at  Gainsborougb,  in  tbe 
year  1803.     His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Grimes,  and  to  her  piety 
and  prayers  he  owed  both  his  conyersion  to  God  and  much  of  his 
sncoess  in  after  life.    She  had  become  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Society  at  a  time  when  the  "  sect"  was  ''  everywhere  spoken  i^ainst,** 
and  when  to  take  such  a  step  required  much  courage  and  firmness. 
No  small  amount  of  opposition,  and  even  persecution,  from  the  mem- 
bers of  her  own  family  fell  in  consequence  to  her  lot ;  but  she  chose 
"  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season."    The  good  seed  had  taken  root  in  her 
heart,  and  the  young  convert  soon  had  the  happiness  to  s^e  those  who 
opposed  the  truth  convinced  of  their  error,  and  some  of  her  near 
relatives  brought  to  profess  the  faith  they  once  despised.     After  her 
marriage,  in  1800,  Mrs.  Panner  resided  at  Gainsborough ;  where  her 
dOigent  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  and  her  Christian  walk 
and  conversation,  testified  to  the  earnestness*  and  sincerity  of  her 
religious  convictions.   She  was  careful  to  take  her  children  while  young 
to  the  house  of  God,  in  order  that  they  might  imbibe  an  early  reve- 
rence for  sacred  things;  and  when  they  arrived  at  an  age  which 
rendered  them  less  under  her  control,  she  often  with  tears  urged  them 
to  frequent  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  seek  the  pleasant 
paths  of  piety  rather  than  the  pleasures  of  the  world.    Glass-meetings, 
prayer-meetings,  and  band-meetings  she  greatly  valued  ;  and  in  her 
own  borne  she  sought  the  spiritual  good  of  her  children,  as  well  as  of 
the  young  men  employed  in  her  husband's  business,  by  instructing 
them  in  tbe  Scriptures,  and  pleading  with  God  in  private  for  their 
salvation.    One  morning,  when  her  son  Thomas  had  left  the  house, 
he  had  occasion  to  return  for  an  account-book  which  he  had  forgotten, 
and,  passing  his  mother's  door,  heard  her  voice  in  prayer  for  him, 
''Lord,  save  my  boy,  my  Thomas ! "  the  words  being  repeated  again 
and  again  with  passionate  earnestness.    This  bo  affected  him  that 
he  could  never  afterwards  entirely  disregard  her  pious  counsels. 

Mr.  Farmer  was  the  eldest  of  six  children.  As  a  lad,  he  was  of  a 
eheerfuland  affectionate  disposition,  yet  possessed  of  great  strength  of 
will,  and  at  times  displaying  a  hasty,  though  forgivbg,  temper.    He 
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was  fond  of  society  and  amuBements ;  bat,  blessed  with  great  tender- 
ness of  cooscience,  he  often  felt  rebuked  on  account  of  his  youthful 
follies.  At  the  ago  of  nineteen  he  was  deprived  of  his  father,  whope 
worldly  affairs  were  at  the  time  considerably  involved;  and  thus  his 
widowed  mother  and  the  other  five  children  were  left  dependent,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  exertions  and  ability  of  one  much  too  young, 
as  yet,  for  such  a  heavy  responsibility.  But  earthly  care  proved  in  this 
instance  a  heavenly  discipline ;  fur,  feeling  himself  unequal  to  the  task 
before  him,  he  earnestly  sought  direction  from  above.  He  often,  in 
after  years,  related  in  his  family  how  in  the  early  morning  he  was 
wont  to  bring  all  his  difficulties  and  anxieties  to  the  throne  of  the 
heavenly  grace,  asking  God  for  the  wisdom  "  profitable  to  direct.'* 
His  prayer  was  heard;  God  was  his  "refuge  and  strength/'  and 
crowned  his  efforts  with  success.  Some  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
prosperity  accorded  to  him  were  given  to  aid  those  who  had  suffered 
lo8S  in  his  father's  days. 

About  the  year  1825  Mr.  Fanner  seems  to  have  felt  a  deepening 
interest  about  eternal  things.  From  the  time  when  he  overheard  his 
mother^s  voice  in  prayer  for  him,  he  had  always  cherished  a  fixed 
purpose  to  do  right ;  but  it  was  not  till  now  that  a  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  a  change  of  heart  took  a  powerful  hold  of  him.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend  he  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he  should  have  been  so 
foolish  as  to  allow  sinful  companions  to  hinder  him  from  seeking  the 
welfare  of  his  soul ;  and  to  give  up  their  society  seems  to  have  cost 
him  a  Eevere  struggle.  But  the  example  and  advice  of  one  of  them, 
who  had  lately  been  brought  to  the  enjoyment  of  religion,  induced 
him  to  attend  a  class-meeting  and  to  join  the  Society.  He  now 
earnestly  sought  peace  with  God ;  and  Ids  Leader,  Mr.  Hiley,  urged 
him  not  to  rest  short  of  the  desired  blessing.  One  morning  he  locked 
his  door,  and  determined  not  to  leave  the  room  until  the  desire  of  his 
heart  was  granted.  For  about  three  hours  he  continued  in  prayer, 
and  then  was  able  to  write  to  his  fnend  and  class-mate :  "  Dear  brother 
Spouncer,  I  am  happy;  0,  bless  the  Lord  with  me!  'Bless  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul :  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy  name  ! ' " 
This  friend  immediately  visited  him,  and  they  went  together  to  tell 
the  joyful  tidings  to  their  Leader;  in  who?e  shop  they  all  knelt 
down,  and  offered  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  great  deliverance. 

A  fresh  era  in  the  life  of  the  young  convert  had  now  begun :  hia 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  desires  sprang  from  a  new  source,  were  marked 
by  a  new  character,  and  directed  to  a  new  end.  This  ia  evident  from 
the  following  rules  which  he  drew  up  for  his  daily  guidance  : — **  Rolea 
to  be  observed  and  kept,  in  the  fear  and  strength  of  Him  without 
whose  assistance  no  good  thing  can  be  done.  Lord,  help  me  I  T.  A.  F. 
— 1.  I  will,  by  the  help  of  God,  rise  in  the  summer  every  morning  at 
a  quarter  before  six,  and  in  winter  at  seven  o'elook*    2.  Bead  a  ohapter 
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in  the  Bible,  ot  one  of  Wesley's  Sermons,  or  a  portion  of  some  work 
that  may  tend  to  increase  my  love  to  Gbd.  3.  After  thus  reading — 
for  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour — ^kneel  down  and  thank  God 
for  the  mercies  of  the  night ;  and  ask  Him  to  keep  me  from  all  sin 
during  the  day.  4.  After  attending  to  my  worldly  business  tOl  eight 
o*clocky  the  family  to  be  called  in  to  prayer,  when  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible  and  comments  shall  be  read.  5.  After  prayer  and  breakfast, 
attend  to  the  duties  of  my  calling  till  half-past  twelve,  and  then  retire 
for  reading  and  prayer  till  one.  6.  After  dinner  read  Clarke's  '  Com- 
mentary/ Paley's  *  Evidences,'  or  Wesley's  Works,  till  two  o'clock. 
7.  Betum  to  business  till  half-past  five,  and  then  give  half  an  hour  to 
reading  and  prayer.  8.  After  tea  attend  to  my  calling  until  nine 
o'clock,  except  on  preaching  or  class  nights.  9.  Family  prayer  not 
later  than  ten,  to  begin  a  quarter  before  ten.  10.  On  retiring 
examine  myself  how  I  have  kept  or  neglected  my  rules  during  the  day, 
and  pray  to  God  to  enable  me  to  be  steady  and  persevering.  These 
things  by  the  help  of  God  from  this  time  I  will  attend  to.  O  Lord, 
for  Christ's  sake,  I  beseech  Thee  to  help  me !    Amen." 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Farmer  married  Miss  Evelina  Mary  Powell, 
hia  first  cousin,  who  proved  a  helper  to  him  in  the  best  things.  After 
a  brief  period,  two  years  only,  she  was  suddenly  removed.  An  entry 
in  his  pocket-book  will  show  how  closely  this  union  had  been  cemented, 
and  how  deeply  her  loss  was  felt  by  the  bereaved  husband : — ^  On 
Sunday,  April  27tb,  1827,  my  beloved  Evelina  expired.  Her  last 
words  were, '  He  doeth  all  things  well.'  O !  how  my  heart  rebelled, 
and  dared  to  question  the  goodness  of  God.  0  Lord,  enable  me 
to  pay, '  Thy  will  be  done ! '  May  I  soon  meet  her  in  heaven ! " 
Part  of  this  entry  seems  not  quite  in  harmony  with  the  general  spirit 
of  his  life,  which  was  that  of  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  From 
this  temptation  to  murmur,  however,  he  found  refuge  in  prayer,  and  in 
fulness  of  occupation  in  the  service  of  the  church  and  his  generation. 
Of  this  wife  of  his  youth  he  ever  retamed  a  most  loving  remembrance. 

Left  with  two  little  sons,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  to  care  for, — 
the  latter  having  lost  their  only  surviving  parent  by  the  death  of  their 
mother  in  1825, — and  at  the  head  of  an  increasing  business,  Mr.  Farmer 
found  his  life  now  fraught  with  anxiety,  and  with  duties  which  con- 
stantly pressed  on  him.  To  his  business  he  applied  himself  with  great 
assiduity  and  industry ;  but,  nevertheless,  found  time  to  respond  to 
the  many  calls  that  were  made  upon  him  for  personal  service  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  He  preached  his  first  sermon,  which  was  on 
behalf  of  Missions  to  the  heathen,  at  Bole,  in  the  year  1829 ;  and  in 
the  advocacy  in  public  meetings  of  Christian  Missions,  and  in  labour 
as  a  local  preacher  on  the  Lord's  day,  he  continued  for  thirty-five 
years  to  afford  highly  acceptable  help  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the 
Gainsborough  and  neighbouring  Circuits.    His  preaching  was  earnest 
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and  practical,  and  not  without  good  results.  The  conversion  of 
sinners  he  would  firequentlj  speak  of  as  a  great  help  and  comfort  to 
his  own  soul.  Although  he  could  rarely  be  prevailed  upon  to 
occupy  the  town  pulpit,  he  preached  at  least  once  every  Sabbath  until 
within  a  month  of  his  decease. 

In  June,  1830,  Mr.  Farmer  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Whitton,  of 
Lincoln.  His  second  wife  was  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  a 
"  pattern  to  believers."  For  twenty-eight  years  she  was  a  devoted 
wife  and  mother,  a  judicious  friend  and  adviser,  and  to  her  husband  a 
true  helper  in  all  his  schemes  of  usefulness.*  While  this  portion  of 
Mr.  Farmer's  life  was  marked  with  great  blessings,  it  was  also 
shaded  by  heavy  griefs,  known  only  to  himself  and  those  nearest  to  him^ 
but  under  which  he  was  mercifully  sustained  by  the  abundant  promises 
and  grace  of  God.  In  all  circumstances,  however,  his  character  for 
integrity,  as  well  as  for  promptitude  and  application  in  business,  was 
well  understood  and  appreciated  by  his  fellow-townsmen ;  who  for  a 
long  period  gave  him  a  promioent  position  in  the  management  of  the 
a£Eairs  of  his  native  place.  For  several  years  he  held  the  office  of 
chief  burgess.  Thus  he  served  his  generation,  not  only  as  a  faithful 
member  of  Christ's  Church,  but  as  a  Christian  citizen,  winning  the 
respect  even  of  such  as  did  not  see  the  secret  spring  of  all  that  was 
good  in  him. 

In  1858,  the  happy  marriage  union  of  which  we  have  spoken  came 
to  an  end.  Mr.  Farmer's  beloved  and  gifted  wife  was,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year,  laid  aside  by  illness,  which,  in  June,  terminated  in 
her  death.  Though  enabled  to  bow  in  submission,  the  stroke  was 
keenly  felt  by  him.  The  effect  of  this  loss  was  such  as  to  lead  him  at 
first  to  almost  entire  seclusion  from  society  ;  but,  afber  a  time,  visits 
were  received  and  returned;  some  of  which,  being  of  a  worldly 
character,  he  found  to  war  against  the  soul.  He  was,  however,  soon 
made  sensible  of  his  error,  and  expressed  to  his  Christian  friends  his 
determination  for  the  future  to  guard  against  it. 

In  July,  1860,  Mr.  Farmer  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Holland  Wilson,  who  was  for  more  than  forty  years  a  faithful  and 
highly-esteemed  member  and  office-bearer  in  the  Methodist  Society. 
Her  home-training,  along  with  her  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  eminently  fitted  this  lady  for  the  position  of  influence  and 
responsibility  to  which  she  was  thus  called ;  and  her  husband  ever 
found  in  her  a  ready  and  willing  helper  in  the  work  which  Qod 
yet  had  for  him  to  do.  An  important  part  of  that  work  related  to 
the  chapel  in  the  town  of  Gainsborough,  which  still  had  a  debt  on  it 
of  more  than  £3,000.     In  1862,  a  meeting  was  held,  the  debt  was 

*  A  biographical  sketch  of  this  excellent  lad/  appeared  ia  this  Magazine  for  1860, 
p.  1050. 
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divided  into  shaxes  of  one  pound  each,  of  whioH  Mr.  Fanner  at  once 
took  two  hundred.  By  this^  and  the  other  o£Eering8  and  efforts  of  a 
willingy  though  not  w«Jth j  people,  and  with  help  from  the  General 
Chapel  Committee,  the  laige  deht  waa  in  that  year  reduced  one 
half.  Mr.  Farmer  was  still  in  full  health  and  vigour^  and  apparently 
not  Tery  far  heyond  the  prime  of  life.  There  were  no  indications 
that  this  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt  on  the  chapel,  in 
which  he  took  such  deep  interest,  would  not  be  matured  ere  his 
own  earthly  course  would  close.  But  in  less  than  two  years 
from  this  tbne,  this  servant  of  the  Lord  was  called  to  "  cease  *'  almost 
"  at  once  to  work  and  live ; " — so  far  as  this  earthly  life  and  service 
are  concerned.  It  is  pleasing  now  to  recall  the  fact,  which  was  noted 
at  the  time,  that,  in  these  closing  years  of  a  long  life  of  usefulness,  a 
spirit  of  earnest  piety  seemed  more  than  ever  to  pervade  his  mind,  and 
was  especially  visible  in  seasons  of  trial.  At  such  times  prayer  was 
his  solace.  Although  known  in  the  world  as  a  prosperous  man  of 
business,  he  was  not  untrained  in  the  school  of  suffering ;  and  he 
seemed  now  instinctively  to  recur  to  that  unfailing  Friend  who  had 
so  often  been  near  to  help  him.  He  lived  much  in  the  spirit  of 
prayer.  In  any  special  anxiety,  he  would  retire  to  his  chamber,  and, 
after  spreading  the  matter  before  the  Lord,  return  to  the  family  circle 
with  a  cheerful,  though  chastened,  expression  of  countenance.  At  all 
times  his  sole  hope  of  success  was  in  the  blessing  of  Otod.  Even  in 
comparatively  small  matters,  if  he  was  not  assured  of  the  Divine 
approval,  he  enjoyed  no  peace  of  mind  until  the  undertaking  was 
abandoned.  In  Ids  family,  his  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Oiver  of 
all  good  often  overflowed;  and,  when  surveying  the  many  earthly 
comforts  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  expressions  of  pnuse  would 
frequently  fall  from  his  lips. 

Mr.  Farmer's  attachment  to  the  church  by  whose  instrumentality 
he  had  been  brought  to  Ood,  was  firm  and  unwavering.  He  availed 
himself  with  great  regularity  of  all  its  ordinances ;  and,  although 
he  rarely,  when  not  called  by  some  religious  duty,  left  his  office  until 
late  in  tiie  evening,  he  was  seldom  absent  from  a  week-night  service* 
He  also  led  a  week-night  class  for  many  years.  His  attachment  to 
Methodism  was  also  seen  in  his  liberal  support  of  our  institutions,  and 
especially  of  Foreign  Missions ;  in  helping  to  maintain  discipline  in 
the  church  during  seasons  of  internal  agitation ;  and  more  than  once 
in  a  Christian  and  timely  assertion  of  the  principles  of  religious  tole- 
ration, in  opposition  to  High-Church  pretension,  which,  in  bis 
native  town,  sometimes  sought  to  indulge  in  petty  persecution. 
He  claimed  brotherhood,  however,  with  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity.  With  many  of  the  excellent  of  other  denomina- 
tions he  waa  on  terms  of  intimacy ;  and  he  delighted  to  further  by 
bis  liberality  and  good  offices  their  plans  of  usefulnees. 
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To  the  poor  in  their  need  he  was  often  a  friend ;  and  such  was  the 
estimate  of  his  oharaoter  and  ahilitj,  that  many  sought  his  ad?ioe 
and  help.  The  widow  and  fatherless  especially  found  in  him  a  trust- 
worthy and  judicious  counsellor.  For  those  of  the  poor  with  whom 
he  was  associated  in  church-fellowship,  his  affection  and  concern  were 
deep  and  lasting ;  and,  though  not  often  expressed  in  words,  were 
shown  by  his  sympathy  and  frequent  aid. 

In  the  various  relationships  of  son,  brother,  husband,  and  father, 
his  conduct  was  worthy  of  ail  praise.  He  was  true  in  his  friendships, 
and  honourable  in  all  his  business  transactions.  Deeply  conscious  of 
his  own  infirmities,  he  often  mourned  before  Ood  when,  through  a 
naturally  warm  temper,  he  had  grieved  any  one,  and  was  not  at  ease 
till  he  had  made  acknowledgment  of  the  wrong  done,  and  knew  that 
he  was  forgiven. 

Mr.  Farmer's  last  illness,  as  abeady  intimated,  was  a  brief  one. 
Until  a  month  before  his  death  his  health  app^ured  as  robust  aa 
usual ;  and  his  activity  and  energy,  always  remarkable,  were  as  great^ 
and  his  engagements  as  numerous,  as  ever.  The  fatal  attack  of  dis- 
ease first  made  its  appearance  in  his  throat,  and  this  continued, 
though  in  a  modified  form,  until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 
Although  for  a  time  there  did  not  seem  to  be  cause  for  alarm,  he 
himself  had  an  impression,  from  the  first,  that  he  should  not  recover. 
Self-examination,  and  a  review  of  the  way  in  which  God  had  led  him, 
brought  feelings  of  contrition  for  his  many  failures  in  duty,  but  also 
of  lively  gratitude,  and  strong  confidence  in  his  Saviour's  merit  and 
compassion.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1864,  he  wrote  to  his  beloved  sister : — 
"  I  am  now  rapidly  recovering.  I  went  to  chapel  this  morning,  and 
felt  it  good  to  be  there.  I  believe  this  severe  affliction  was  sent  for 
my  good;  for  it  has  discovered  to  me  many  failings  and  defects,  which, 

by  God's  grace  and  mercy,  shall  be  remedied O,  how  empty  is 

this  world !  Its  riches,  honours,  and  applause,  or  its  scorn,  all  are 
nothing  when  eternity  is  in  view.  Nothing  is  able  to  support  then 
but  the  favour  of  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  From 
this  time  he  seemed  more  calm,  and  remarked  that  he  felt  more 
patient,  and  was  sorry  he  had  before  murmured  so  much  at  his  con- 
finement to  the  house.  Although  still  far  from  well,  he  attended 
Divine  service  in  the  chapel  twice  on  Sunday,  June  12th ;  and  during 
the  week  was  at  two  meetings  in  the  town,  and  engaged  in  business 
as  usual  until  Thursday,  the  16th.  On  that  day  he  returned  home 
to  dinner,  not  feeling  any  worse  ;  but,  on  retiring  to  bed  that  night, 
he  was  seized  with  shivering,  and  with  pains  in  his  limbs.  Early  on 
Friday,  his  doctor  pronounced  his  complaint  to  be  ''  gastric  fever." 
On  Tuesday,  the  21st,  another  physician  who  saw  him  gave  no 
hope  of  his  recovery,  and  on  Thursday,  on  paying  him  a  second 
visit,  was  confirmed  in  his  former  opinion.    During  this  period  of 
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anxiety  to  hie  family  and  friencU,  he  himself  was  surprisiiigly  self- 
pofsessed:  although  his  disease  caused  constant  restlessness,  and 
kept  him  from  sleeping.  In  these  days,  which  proved  to  be  his  last 
on  earth,  the  Word  of  Ood  was  evidently  very  precious  to  him,  and  was 
often  on  his  lips.  He  repeated,  among  many  other  passages, "  He 
hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins ;  nor  rewarded  us  according  to 
our  iniquities ; "  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  Him ; "  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son 
deanseth  us  from  all  fin ; "  '*  Wherefore  He  is  able  also  to  save  them 
to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them."  He  also  dwelt  much  on  the  hymn 
beginning,— 

"  Now  I  liave  fbond  the  gronnd  wherein 
Son  my  soul's  anchor  may  remain,"  &o. 

''If  ever  I  get  my  voice  to  preach  again,"  he  said,  ** I  must  preach 
Christ  differently — as  I  have  found  Him  in  this  illness."  Some  hymns 
being  read  to  him,  he  declared  the  one  beginning, — 

"  Just  as  1  am,  withont  one  plea," 

to  express  his  own  fedisgs.    To  a  dear  sister,  who  clung  to  the  hope 

that  he  would  be  restored  to  health,  and  who  remarked,  '*  We  cannot 

spare  you  yet,  and  the  Church  cannot  spare  you,"  he  replied,  "  O 

do  not  say  that;   God  is  not  dependent  on  any  man:  His  work 

will  go  on  without  us."    On  Thursday  evening  he  was  under  a  cloud, 

not  having  a  full  assurance  of  God's  fa?our ;  and  the  expression  of  his 

eountenance,  for  a  short  time,  betrayed  great  despondency.    On  being 

reminded  of  the  unchanging  love  and  tender  pity  of  his  Heavenly 

Father,  he  said,  with  great  sweetness  of  manner, "  I  am  in  the  Lord's 

hands,  and  content  to  be  so."    Soon  after,  he  gave  some  directions  as 

to  his  funeral.    During  the  night,  those  around  him  were  convinced 

the  end  was  near.    Delirium  came  on,  but  with  the  morning  light 

calmness  was  restored,  and  he  was  able  to  receive  a  visit  from  a 

nunisier  for  whom  he  felt  great  affection,  and  responded  fervently 

to  his  prayer.    To  the  friend  before  named  as  his  class-mate  when 

he  first  yielded  his  heart  to  God,  the  departing  saint,  holding  out  his 

hand,  said,  **  My  old  friend,  we  have  fought  through  many  campaigns 

together,  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  together  '  inherit  the  promises.* 

I  have  a  good  hope  through  grace.    The  Lord  is  very  good  to  me. 

I  did  hope^  a  few  days  since,  He  would  raise  me  up  again  to  preach 

His  Gospel  with  greater  success  than  ever ;  but  it  is  not  so :  my  work 

n  done."    He  spoke  lovingly  to  the  members  of  his  family,  saying  to 

his  sorrowing  wife  and  childi^ii  how  gladly  he  would  have  stayed  with 

them  a  little  longer ;  but,  he  added,  "  With  the  blessing  of  the  Lord, 

you  will  do  well,  and  without  that  all  is  nothing."    He  remembered^ 
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tooy  the  memben  of  hU  olaBs,  and  sent  a  message  to  one  of  the  younger 
ones,  whose  name  he  mentioned.  This  was  in  the  afternoon.  A  sea- 
son of  bodily  distress  ensued,  during  which  he  was  heard  to  say, — 

"Take,  0  take  me  to  Thy  breattl " 

On  hearing  one  who  desired  to  see  him  released  firom  suffering  say  in 
fervent  prayer,  ''Saviour,  end  this  mortal  strife,"  he  responded, 
"  Amen ;  come,  Lord  Jesus.*'  He  then  exclaimed, ''  The  Lord  Gbd 
is  a  Sun  and  Shield :  the  Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory :  no  good 
thing  will  He  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly."  Shortly 
afber,  on  Friday  evening,  June  24th,  1864!,  he  peacefully  psssed  away, 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  to  be  "  for  ever  with  the  Lord." 


FAITH  AND  WORKS. 

"Abraham  beliered  God,  and  it    was   ooaoted  unto  him    for    righteonnieaa.*' 
(Romani  iv.  S.) 
"  Was  not  Abraham  oar  father  jostified  by  works  ?  "  (James  ii.  21.) 

SoMS  readers  of  the  Bible  have  feared  that  St.  Paul  and  St.  James 
were  not  at  one  upon  the  most  important  question  that  can  engage 
the  human  mind :  it  has  appeared  to  them  that  these  apostles  gave 
conflicting  answers  to  the  inquiry, "  How  can  man  be  just  with  Gk>d  ?  " 
and  it  has  bewildered  them  to  read,  in  the  writings  of  the  one, 
'^  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  without  the 
deeds  of  the  law ; "  and,  in  the  writings  of  the  other,  "  Ye  see  then 
how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only."  The 
contradiction,  however,  like  others,  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real. 
Satan  is  not  divided  against  Satan,  much  less  is  Scripture  divided 
against  Scripture.  When  the  mind  of  God  is  revealed  to  man,  when 
the  will  and  thoughts  of  God  are  embodied  in  human  thoughts  and 
human  words,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  we  find  some  things  that  are 
"  hard  to  be  understood."  If  it  were  otherwise,  if  Scripture  con- 
tained no  mysteries,  if  it  were  as  simple  throughout  as  it  is  in  some 
parts,  man's  pride  of  intellect  would  immediately  object  to  it  on  that 
very  ground ;  and  it  would  then  be  sneered  at,  not  as  being  obscure 
and  incomprehensible,  but  as  containing  nothing  that  did  not  lie 
within  the  compass  of  the  most  ordinary  mental  powers.  The  mys- 
teries of  Scripture  are  among  its  evidences ;  they  help  to  make  us  feel 
that  in  its  sacred  pages  are  thoughts  higher  than  our  thoughts.  But 
many  of  the  less  simple  and  easy  teachings  of  the  sacred  Volume  are 
not  mysteries,  any  more  than  they  are  absurdities  or  contradictions ; 
they  are  designed  to  stimulate  our  minds  in  their  search  after  truth, 
to  arouse  attention  and  promote  inquiry.  They  are  to  be  investigated 
by  us  in  a  submisrive  and  teachable  spirit;  for  the  great  end  of 
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knowledge  is  obedience.  If  we  are  disposed  thus  reverently  to 
approach  them,  we  may  always  claim  the  folfilment  of  the  Great 
Teacher's  promiae:  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God."  *  Men  who  come  to  the  Word 
of  God  in  a  a^tiaus  spirit,  stamble  at  every  step ;  those  who  come  to 

leam  of  Him,"  shaU  ''  see  light  in  His  light." 

It  is  proposed  briefly  to  consider, 

I.  Tke  diferent  detyns  with  which  SL  Faid  and  8t.  Jame»  wrote; 

II.  Tke  different  sense  in  which  ihey  sometimes  use  the  same  terms  ; 

III.  The  different  Ught  in  which  they  present  the  same  examples. 

I.  The  two  apostles  wrote  with  different  designs,  to  different  classes 
of  men. 

Of  course  they  both  designed  sabstantially  the  same  thing, — to 
instmot  their  readers  in  Gospel  truth,  to  save  themselves  and  those 
that  heard  them:  but  they  addressed  men  of  very  different  cha- 
racters, who  required  to  be  dealt  with  in  very  different  ways.  St. 
Paul  was  arguing  with  men  who  had  received  a  ''  law,"  Divinely 
revealed  and  attested,  but  of  which  they  mistook  the  use ;  and,  by 
the  mistaken  use  of  which,  they  vainly  hoped  to  secure  eternal  salva- 
tion. Fancying  that  their  obedience  was  meritorious,  they  confided 
in  it  for  acceptance  with  God ;  they  "  trusted  in  themselves  that  they 
were  righteous ; "  ''  being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  going 
about,"  often  most  painfully  and  laboriously,  ''  to  establish  their  own 
righteousness,"  they  did  ^*  not  submit  themselves  unto  the  righteous- 
ness of  Ck>d."  Now  it  was  the  apostle's  aim  to  show  them  that  all 
this  was  a  great  and  dangerous  mistake.  He  contends  that  their  own 
obedience,  if  sincere,  was  imperfect,  was  incapable  of  meriting  the 
Divine  favour  and  everlasting  life ;  and  that  because  this  was  the 
case,  Qod  had  graciously  provided  a  free  salvation  for  their  accept- 
ance. But  he  also  insists  that  this  salvation  was  not  available  until 
they  renounced  every  other  ground  of  confidence;  that  their  own 
works  could  not  save  them,  and  that  the  Gospel  would  not,  tiU  their 
hopes  rested  on  it  alone.  He  declares  that  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth ; "  that  no  man  is 
justified  before  God  "by  the  deeds  of  the  law ;"  "for,  by  the  law  " 
(when  rightly  understood)  "  is  the  knowledge  of  sin ; "  but  not  deliver- 
ance from  its  guilt  or  power.  No :  '*  the  just  shall  live  by  faith ;  " 
"  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a 
curse  for  us ; "  and,  therefore,  "  to  him  that  worketh  not,"  that  does 
not  attempt  in  any  way  to  merit  the  favour  of  God,  but  penitently 

*  Tlie  proper  force  of  BiKfi  in  idf  rts  $4\jf  rh  OiXrifta  ainov  xouaf  is  lost  as  this 
paiMge  itaods  in  the  anthorized  version.  If  any  man's  wiil  be  to  do  His  will, — 
if  he  be  oonformed  to  the  will  of  the  Father, — ^he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Son. 
"Tbe  knowledge  of  the  tmth  is  promoted  by  the  existence  of  a  good  will  to  obey  it." 
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^*  belieyeth  on  Him  that  jastifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for 
righteousness.*'  It  is  so  still.  Christ  will  not  be  half  a  Saviour.  No 
one  can  receive  the  great  blessings  offered  in  the  Gh)spel  who  does  not 
come  for  tbem  with  an  empty  hand.  When  the  prodigal  returns,  it 
is  to  he  forgiven;  not  to  make  restitution,  for  he  has  nothing  left  to 
restore.  In  this  courh,  **  Quilty  ;  *  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  nnner* "  is 
the  great  and  availing*plea ;  and  when  the  debtor  has  "  nothing  to  pay,'* 
knows  it,  owns  it,  and  pleads  it,  his  Lord  freely  forgives  him  all. 

But  so  deceitful  is  the  human  heart,  that  it  is  quite  poauble  for 
men  to  busy  themselves  with  the  letter  of  sacred  truth,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  evade  its  claims  upon  them  ;  even  to  glory  in  a  name, 
while  they  remain  utterly  destitute  of  the  thing  which  that  name 
represents.  Men  substitute  a  bare  assent  of  the  understanding  to 
certain  truths  for  the  solemn  and  complete  truH  which  is  demanded 
of  them,  and  then  call  this  careless  operation  of  their  merely  intel- 
lectual powers  by  the  sacred  name  of  ''  fiiith."  This  dangerous  ten- 
dency arises — ^not  out  of  any  peculiar  and  local  influences,  but — ^from 
the  corrupted  condition  into  which  sin  has  everywhere  brought  the 
minds  of  men.  It  degraded  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  into  a  routine, 
and  almost  entirely  destroyed  men's  perception  of  the  deep  spiritual 
meaning  that  pervaded  the  symbolic  ordinances  of  the  old  covenant ; 
it  has  since  filled  the  world  with  false  professors  and  nominal  Chris- 
tianity. This  danger  manifested  itself  even  in  the  apostolic  churchea, 
and  was  keenly  felt  by  St.  James.  He  saw,  with  mingled  alarm, 
indignation,  and  sorrow,  that  if  it  were  not  checked,  it  would  produce 
a  purely  speculative  Christianity ;  (chap.  i.  22 ;)  a  church  composed 
of  men  who  had  simply  embraced  a  certain  set  of  opinions,  just 
as  they  might  formerly  have  adopted  the  opinions  of  Plato  or  of 
Epicurus,  but  who  were  in  great  danger  of  remaining  worldly  and 
unrenewed, — sensual,  covetous,  quarrelsome, — Christian  in  nothing  but 
the  name. 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  his  Epistle  will  furnish  ample 
proof  of  this.  The  faults  for  which  the  apostle  so  earnestly 
reproves  them,  are  gpreat  and  glaring.  While  cringing  to  the  wealthy, 
they  "  despised  the  poor,"  showing  a  gross  and  guilty  "  respect  of 
persons ; "  they  failed  to  '^  bridle  the  tongue ; "  they  indulged  covet- 
ous desires,  and  did  so  in  order  to  secure  the  means  of  undue  indul- 
gence, "that  they  might  consume  it  upon  their  lusts,"  or  pleasures; 
there  were  "wars  and  fightings,"  or  brawls,  among  them,  with 
^  envying  and  strife,"  leading  them  to  "  speak  evil  one  of  another." 
Thus  acting,  while  professing  to  be  followers  of  Christ,  they  turned 
the  grace  of  God  into  licentiousness ;  and,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
words,  **  made  void  the  law  through  fkith."  Now  it  was  most  natural 
and  necessary  for  the  apostle  to  warn  these  miserable  men  that  they 
were  living  under  an  awful  delusion ;  that  the  "  faith  "  of  which  they 
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boasted  was  but  a  shadow,  an  empty  name,  and  not  the  true  justi- 
fying faith  of  which  saoh  glorious  things  are  spoken  in  the  Gospel ; 
that  it  was  of  no  avail  for  a  heathen  merely  to  renoonoe  his  idols,  or 
for  a  Jew  merely  to  admit  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  if  their  lives 
con^ned  unholy,  and  their  hearts  remained  unrenewed  by  Divine 
grace.  St.  James  wrote,  not  to  counteract  the  teachings  of  St.  Paul, 
but  to  guard  them  from  abuse  and  perver^on.  He  asserts  that  a  pro- 
fession of  faith  under  such  circumstances  was  a  shameful  falsehood : 
"  If  ye  have  bitter  envying  and  strife  in  your  hearts,  glory  not,  and 
lie  not  against  the  truth."  Christians  are  not  primUged  nnnerMf 
whose  so-called  faith  will  stand  instead  of  holiness.  Faith  which 
simply  consists  in  a  set  of  right  opinions  is  so  far  from  being  true  and 
saving  faith,  that  it  is  possessed  even  by  the  devils,  whose  salvation 
is  impossible.  (James  ii.  19,  20.)  Nay,  the  faith  of  these  unhappy 
spirits  is  actually  of  a  higher  order  than  the  dead,  empty  creed  of 
many  a  mere  professor  of  religion ;  for  they  feel  what  they  believe : 
"  the  devils  believe,  and  tremble,"  but  men  too  often  believe,  and  trifle. 
Snch  faith,  says  the  inspired  writer, — ^if,  indeed,  it  can,  in  any  sense, 
be  called  fiiith, — is  not  living,  but ''  dead ; "  is  only  the  corpse  of  reli- 
gion, (James  ii.  26,)  a  mockery  of  Ood,  a  delusion  to  your  own  souls, 
a  snare  to  your  fellow-men. 

n.  Having  considered  the  different  ohfeds  with  which  the  two 
apostles  wrote,  we  shall  be  the  better  prepared  to  expect  and  to 
explain  some  difference  in  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  termi 
which  they  both  employ. 

It  is  a  well-known  characteristic  of  human  language,  that  the  same 
word  should  possess  various  shades  of  meaning,  and  must  not  there- 
fore be  charged  as  an  imperfection  upon  Divine  troth  and  Divine 
revelation.  St.  Paul,  when  speaking  of  faith,  speaks  of  true,  justify- 
ing, saving  faith ; — the  trust  of  a  penitent  heart  in  the  Atonement 
made  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; — a  trust  always  preceded  bj  repent- 
ance, and  always  followed  by  holiness.  This  is  the  faith  which, 
instrumentally,  justifies ;  this  faith  is  ''  counted  for  righteousness." 
But  St.  James  describes,  not  the  true,  but  the  faiUe  faith ;  fiiith  which 
was  a  shadow,  a  name,  not  a  living  reality.  He  could  not  mean  true 
faith,  or  he  would  never  have  said,  "  The  devils  believe ; "  there  is  no 
promise,  no  offer,  made  to  them !  If  we  observe  his  language,  we 
shall  see  that  he  carefully  guards  this  point,  for  he  does  not  say,  "  If 
a  man  koA  faith,"  but,  **  Though  a  man  say  he  hath  faith."  And  if  in 
verses  20  and  26  of  the  same  chapter  we  read,  with  some  writers, 
**  The  faith  which  is  without  works  is  dead,"  the  sense  is  clear  beyond 
the  possibility  of  mistake.  It  is  as  though  he  had  said  to  the  pre- 
sumptuous self-deceivers  to  whom  he  wrote, ''  Tour  faith  is  a  thing  of 
nought :  by  its  fruits  ye  may  know  it.  Trae  faith  is  a  mighty  princi- 
ple, a  motive  constraining  men  to  all  holy  obedience.  But  yours  is 
powerless ;  valueless  as  the  mere  verbal  expression  of  sympathy  u  to 
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a  starvixig  man.    Call  it  not  faith ;  it  is  '  alone,'  it  is  *  detd,'  Kb 
light  that  does  not  shine,  or  life  that  does  not  live/' 

Both  apostles  make  mention  of  ^  works."  When  St.  Paul  uses  Qm 
term,  and  declares  that  they  are  not  necessary  to  justificatum,  he 
speaks  of  acts  of  ohedience  to  the  law  (either  moral  or  oeremomil) 
performed  with  the  piupose  of  meritiDg  some  blessing  or  favour  from 
God ;  works  so  done  that,  "  to  him  that  worketh  "  them,  the  lewsrd 
may  be  *'  not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt."  In  this  fancied,  aeU'- 
asserting  righteousness  he  had  himself  at  one  time  been  "  blameless." 
Bat  now,  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  felt  and  taught  that  li 
was  a  yain  thing,  and  that  "no  man  is  justified  by  the  law  in  the 
sight  of  God."  We  fully  accept  this  teaching.  The  Saviour  Him- 
self has  instructed  ns  that  the ''  tree  "  must  be  made  **  good,"  or  it 
will  only  bring  forth  "  evil  fruit."  And  the  faith  of  orthodox  Chiii- 
tendom  on  this  point  is  well  embodied  in  the  Thirteenth  Article  of 
the  English  Church,  which  says  that  works  done  before  justifiealion 
are  not  pleasing  to  God,  **  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ ; "  and  that,  rather,  because  "  they  are  not  done  as  God 
hath  willed  and  commanded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they 
have  the  nature  of  sin."  On  the  other  hand,  St.  James  speaks  of  the 
services  and  duties  to  which  a  true  and  living  faith  in  Christ  con- 
strams  all  who  possess  it.  These  are  "  good  works,"  properly  lo 
called,  holy  obedience,  faith  working  by  love.  These  fruits  of  right- 
eousness are  required  by  both  apostles  from  all  belieTers ;  and  Si 
James  asserts  that  there  is  no  real  and  saving  faith  where  thoe 
are  not  found.  This  teaching  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  tiiat 
of  St.  Paul,  who  assures  Titus  that  <Hhis,"  also,  <'ia  a  faithfol 
saying,"  and  directs  him  to  "  affirm  "  it  "  constantly,  that  they  whiA 
have  believed  in  God  might  be  careful  to  maintain  good  worio." 
And  again,  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  he  says,  *^  We  are  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  thit 
we  should  walk  in  them." 

Both  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  speak  of  being  ""justified,"  and 
it  is  around  this  term  that  the  principal  difficulty  lies.  The  idea 
of  a  compromise  between  opposite  and  conflicting  assertions  is  alto- 
gether inadmissible ;  a  solution,  and  not  a  compromise,  is  reqoured.  A 
proposed  explanation  (and  we  have  seen  one)  which  assumes  that 
St.  Paul  went  rather  too  far,  and  that  St.  James  was  inafdred  ''to 
counteract  and  balance  "  his  teachings,  is  alike  insulting  to  Saiptare 
and  to  common  sense.  Is  it  thus  that  the  Holy  Spirit  reveals  the 
way  to  eternal  life,  advancing  two  conflicting  statements,  between 
which  men  are  to  effect  a  compromise  as  best  they  can?  St.  Pnl 
speaks  of  "  being  justified," — of  that  which  takes  place  when  un  is  ibr 
given,  and  the  gi^ty  but  penitent  transgressor  is  accepted  as  ii^t- 
eous  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  through  faith  in  Him  sloneu  Ood 
then  <' justifi^h  the  ungodly,"  and  'Mmputeth  right^oii^inen  withovt 
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works."  There  is,  however,  a  clear  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word 
<' justified  "  in  another  sense.  In  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  the  penitent 
David  acknowledges  that  a  righteous  God  will  ''he  justified*'  in 
speaking  his  sentence,  "  clear  "  in  judging  him  to  severe  and  con- 
spicuous punishment.  The  reference  of  the  term  in  this  passage 
dearly  is  to  the  manifesting  and  displaying  the  righteousness  of  God, 
a  righteousness  which  already  existed,  which  was  inherent  and  essen- 
tial ;  the  idea  of  "  imputing  righteousness,"  as  in  the  case  of  a  sinner, 
cannot  here  for  a  momenb  find  place.  Some  have  inclined  to  this 
explanation  of  the  term  as  used  hy  St.  James,  believing  that  it  means 
the  manifesting  and  making  known,  the  giving  evidence  and  proof, 
of  the  justification  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul.  And  in  support  of  this 
view  they  refer  to  James  ii.  18 :  "  Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy 
works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."  This  may  be 
part  of  the  apostle's  meaning,  but  we  renture  to  think  that  it  is  not 
all ;  for  he  speaks  not  merely  of  a  demonstration  to  others,  but  of  the 
very  existence  of  true  faith  and  a  real  justification. 

The  consideration  which  morefuUy  harmonizes  both  the  language  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  inspired  writers  appears  to  be  this — ^that  there  is 
a  tUde  of  justification  as  well  as  an  act  of  justification ;  one  is  the  new 
birth,  the  other  the  new  life ;  one  is  the  "  wicket-gate,"  the  other  the 
pilgrim's  ''  narrow  way."  From  the  original  and  initial  justification, 
the  act,  ^  works  "  are  entirely  exduded;  in  the  subsequent  and  result- 
ing justification,  the  state,  they  are  universally  required.  With  this 
view  the  language  of  the  two  apostles  appears  to  agree.  For  St* 
Paul  directs  attention  more  particularly  to  the  Divine  act,  the  exer- 
cise of  pardoning  mercy  by  a  gracious  God  "that  justifieth  the 
ungodly."  But  the  act  introduces  the  penitent  believer  into  a  state ; 
a  state  which  has  conditions,  and  which  can  only  be  retained  and  con. 
tinned  by  the  fulfilment  of  those  conditions.  While  he  continues  to 
fulfil  them,  he  remains  in,  yea,  and  is  established  in,  that  blessed 
state ;  and,  in  the  words  of  St.  James,  he  "  is  justified  by  works,  and 
not  by  faith  ofUy"  The  learned  Bengel,  in  his  "  Gnomon  of  the  New 
Testament,"  remarks  thus  upon  the  use  made  of  the  same  word  by 
the  two  inspired  writers :  "  Now  both  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  use 
this  word  in  one  and  the  same  sense;  St.  Paul  in  a  more  restricted, 
St.  James  in  a  wider,  sense.  St.  James,  which  is  especially  to  be 
noted,  speaks  of  the  Hate  (of  justification),  when  a  man  continues  in 
the  righteousness  of  faith,  and  makes  progress  in  that  which  is  of 
works." 

Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  "  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,"  observes  that 
by  the  words,  "  And  by  works  was  faith  made  perfect,"  St.  James 
^ fixes  the  senee  wherein  he  uses  the  word  'justified;'  so  that  no 
shadow  of  contradiction  remains  between  his  assertion  and  St.  Paul's." 

The  two  apostles,  then,  are  presenting  different  portions  of  Divine 
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truth,  with  different  designs,  to  different  classes  of  men,  and  in  the 
course  of  their  teachings  employ  the  same  terms  with  some  variation 
of  meaning.  One  speaks  of  living  faith,  the  other  of  **  dead  "  foith ; 
one  of  works  done  before  justification,  and  in  order  to  it,  the  other  of 
works  done  after  justification,  and  consequent  upon  it ;  one  of  an  act 
by  which  a  blessing  is  conferred,  the  other  of  a  state  wherein  that 
blessing  is  retained.  But  why  did  Si;.  James  make  use  of  the  same 
terms  with  St.  Paul?  Certainly  not  by  accident  or  mistake;  cer- 
tainly not  to  perplex  or  mislead  his  readers.  Was  it  not  rather  with 
a  solemn  purpose,  and  having  in  view  an  important  end  P  There 
were  already  (as  St.  Peter  tells  us)  some  who  began  to  '* wrest"  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  "other  Scriptures,"  to  their  own  '* destruc- 
tion ; "  and  St.  James  attacked  them  with  their  own  weapons.  He 
did  not  write  against  St.  Paul,  but  against  the  deadly  errors  which 
professed  to  find  a  sanction  in  St.  Paul's  writings.  His  use  of  the  very 
terms  which  they  were  accustomed  to  employ  in  a  false  sense, 
was  well  calculated  to  excite  attention  and  alarm.  He  hoped  to 
arouse  them  from  their  guilty  slumber.  They  flattered  themselves 
that  they  '<  had  faith ; "  he  told  them  that,  if  so,  the  devils  too  had 
faith,  and  a  more  powerful  faith  than  theirs.  They  made  a  *'  refuge 
of  lies,*'  and  he  roughly  swept  it  away :  they  said  to  their  careless 
hearts,  *^  Peace,  peace ; "  he  thundered  in  their  ears  that  there  was 
no  peace:  they  complacently  boasted  that  they  were  ''rich,  and 
increased  with  goods,  and  had  need  of  nothing ; "  he  sternly  warned 
them  that  they  were  "  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked." 

III.  It  still  remains  to  consider  the  different  light  in  which  both 
apostles  present  the  same  examples. 

It  was  the  aim  of  St.  Paul  to  show  that  the  <'  father  of  the  faith- 
ful "  was  himself  justified  by  faith.  And  the  Old^Testament  history 
amply  proves  this.  (Gen.  xv.  6,  6,  with  Bom.  iv.)  Abraham  was  a 
childless  old  man,  and  God  promised  him  innumerable  descendants. 
One  starlight  night  the  Lord  "  brought  him  forth  abroad,"  out  of  his 
tent,  and  said,  "  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou 
be  able  to  number  them  :  so  shall  thy  seed  be."  And  Abraham 
'*  believed  in  the  Lord ;  and  He  counted  it  to  him,"  accepted  this  faith, 
''for  righteousness."  Afterward  came  the  formal  covenant,  and 
Abraham  "  received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  righteoumen 
ofthefaUh  which  he  "  already  possessed, "  being  uncircumcised."  Thus 
was  he  "justified  by  faith."  Now  St.  James  speaks  of  an  event 
which  happened  some  five-and»twenty  years  later :  the  promise  had 
been  fulfilled,  the  son  was  given,  and  was  the  joy,  the  "  gladness,"  of 
the  patriarch's  old  age.  Then  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  put  the  faith 
and  obedience  of  His  servant  to  a  most  searching  and  awful  test. 
"God  did  try  Abraham."  How  terrible  the  command  I  He  was 
required  to  do  that  from  which  his  whole  heart  revolted ;  but  the  grace 
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he  bad  already  reoeived  enabled  bim,  notwitbetandiDg,  to  obey.  And 
it  was  not  a  sudden,  desperate  effort^  tbat  was  required ;  for  tbis, 
possibly,  be  migbt  baye  nerved  bimself;  but  tbe  delay  made  tbe 
awfal  duty  still  more  difficult.  For  tbree  long,  agonizing  days,  did 
the  patriareh  journey  toward  tbe  i^pointed  mountam  ;  and  bis  obedi* 
ence  was  all  but  completed — tbe  altar  was  built,  tbe  vietim  bound, 
t^ie  knife  was  even  raised  for  tbe  fintal  blow — wben  God  interposed : 
the  act  was  so  nearly  consummated,  tbat  Jehovah  said,  '*  Because 
thou  bast  done  this  thing, in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee." 

How  strong  b  the  rebuke  administered  by  tbe  example  of  Abraham 
to  those  who  profess  and  boast  of  their  faith,  while  they  fail  to  develop 
it  in  holy  obedience !  St.  James  says,  in  effect,  to  tbe  presumptuous 
self*deoeiven  of  bis  age,  and  of  all  ages,  **  Learn  from  this  what  faith 
ought  to  be;  a  mighty  power,  a  controlling  principle,  tbe  living 
energy  of  which  is  able  to  bring  the  whole  man  into  subjection  to  tbe 
will  and  law  of  God."  Tbe  faith  of  Abraham  stood  this  severe  test; 
it  enabled  him  to  yield  up  to  Otod  all  tbat  God  could  require  of  him. 
What  more  complete  submission  could  be  have  rendered  P  He  gave, 
be  yielded,  all.  Was  such  faith  a  mere  opinion,  or  profersion  P  Nay, 
it  was  a  glorious  reality.  And  be  was  justified  by  it :  he  bad  not 
only  proved  by  bis  works  tbe  truth  and  reality  of  his  faith,  but  be 
retained  blessings  which  he  would  have  forfeited  by  disobedience  to 
tbe  Divine  conunand,  and  he  returned  from  tbat  sacrifice  established 
in  the  favour  of  God.  **  Faith  wrought  with  his  works,  and  by  works 
was  faith  "  (not  created,  but)  "  made  perfect."  How  completely  is  all 
this  in  harmony  with  the  assertion  made  elsewhere  by  St.  Paul,  "  Sp 

faUk  Abraham,  wben  he  was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac accounting 

tbat  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even  from  the  dead." 

Another  example  is  presented  by  each  apostle.  From  tbe  father  of 
the  faithful  they  both  turn  to  a  *<  sinner  of  the  Gentiles."  St.  Paul 
teUs  us  tbat "  by  faith  Babab  perished  not  with  them  tbat  believed 
not."  Recall  her  circumstances*  Jericho,  in  which  she  dwelt,  was  a 
strongly-fortified  city,  and  tbe  inhabitants  trusted  to  their  walls  and 
bulwarks  for  safety.  Though  greatly  alarmed,  they  did  not  seek 
safety  in  flighty  or  offer  to  submit  to  Joshua :  they  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  city.  But  she  believed  tbe  report  of  tbat  mysterious  and 
terrible  Power  which  accompanied  the  armies  of  Israel ;  she  believed 
that  their  God  was  able  to  destroy  all  their  enemies ;  and  she  was 
''  moved  with  fear,"  feeling  tbat  all  resistance  was  hopeless  and  vain. 
By  this  faith  she  escaped ;  she  *'  perished  not  with  them  tbat  believed 
not "  those  truths  which  she  did  most  earnestly  believe.  St.  Paul 
refers  to  tbe  rec^Uve  action  of  her  faith,  St.  James  to  its  practical 
reiuU,  She  "  received  tbe  messengers,"  and  '*  sent  them  out  another 
way."  Her  faith  looked  forward  to  tbe  tune  when  her  strong  and 
well-defended  city  would  be  at  the  mercy  oi  tbe  fugitives  whom  she 
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now  sheltered.  At  the  risk  of  her  life  she  hid  them  from  the  king, 
contrived  their  escape,  and  made  a  solemn  agreement  with  them  to 
secure  her  own  safety ;  clearly  proving,  as  well  as  saying,  that  she  m 
very  deed  anticipated  their  triumphant  return.  So  far  from  being  a 
mere  opinion  or  profession,  her  &ith  was  a  principle  of  action  so 
powerful,  that  it  led  her  to  peril  her  life  for  a  time  in  order  that  thus 
she  might  effectually  provide  for  its  future  safety. 

From  the  several  angles  of  a  precious  stone  rays  of  light  are  re- 
flected to  us,  having  various  bright  and  beautiful  tints :  in  like  manner, 
from  the  different  aspects  of  the  same  events  or  truths  presented  to 
us  in  the  sacred  Word,  we  have  various  lessons,  alike  precious,  alike 
beautiful.  St.  Paul  bids  us  remark  the  faith  of  Abraham  and  of 
Eabab  in  its  character  of  simple  and  complete  confidence ;  St.  James 
bids  us  take  heed,  in  each  case,  to  its  mighty  and  active  power:  the 
faith  of  Abraham  yielded  all ;  the  faith  of  Bahab  ventured  alL 

We  still  need  the  teachings  of  St.  James  to  remind  us  of  duty,  to 
rouse  us  to  action,  to  warn  us  against  neglect.  The  churches  of 
to-day  are  not  yet  so  free  from  Antinomian  heresy,  doctrinal  and 
practical,  as  to  render  his  sharp  rebukes  superfluous.  Nor  does  his 
Epistle  stand  by  itself  unsustained  by  other  Scripture?.  Many  most 
emphatic  assurances  are  given  us  to  the  effect  that  *' patient  continu- 
ance in  well  doing  "  is  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  to  **  eternal  life." 
But  what  is  the  practice  of  some  who  yet  profess  to  accept  this 
doctrine  as  their  creed  P  Alas !  there  may  still  be  found  the  obedi- 
ence of  him  who  said,  '*  I  go,  Sir ;  and  went  not."  Let  not  the  solemn 
wambg  be  unheeded :  now,  as  of  old,  the  faith  which  does  nothing  is 
worth  nothing ;  ''  the  faith  which  is  without  works  is  dead." 

And  there  is  still  need,  there  ever  will  be  need,  of  the  blessed 
doctrine  made  so  prominent  by  St.  Paul : — ^free  salvation,  "  without 
price,"  "  eternal  life  "  the  "  gift  of  God."  Our  own  works,  imperfect 
and  polluted  as  they  are,  can  never  merit  pardon,  holiness,  and  "  eternal 
salvation."  Nothing  but  an  infinite  price  could  buy  these  infinite 
blessiogs.  It  is  but  the  sad,  wild  dream  of  "  a  deceived  heart,"  for 
men  to  think  that  their  partial  obedience,  their  scanty  alms-giving, 
their  imperfect  devotions,  can  in  any  way  entitle  them  to  endless 
happiness  and  glory  I  When  we  '*  have  done  all,"  we  must  still  deem 
ourselves  **  unprofitable  servants ;"  how  much  more  when  we  have 
failed  in  all !  Our  hopes  can  only  rest  in  safety  when  they  rest  upon 
Christ :  they  can  only  stand  firm  when  built  upon  the  Bock  of  Ages. 
Let  them  rest  there,  and  there  alone :  let  us  place  our  whole  confi- 
dence where  God  has  placed  our  only  hope,  in  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 
our  Bedeemer ;  in  that  Saviour  who  "  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom, 
and  righteousucEs,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption." 

G.  B.  O. 
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"ON  THE  LAP  OF  THE  CHURCH." 

**  Sur  Us  genonx  de  VEglise"  •  As  a  mother  nurses  her  infant  on  her 
lap,  BO,  according  to  M.  Dnpanlonp,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  does  Holy 
Mother  Chnrcb,  not  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  the  Church  of  Rome, 
bring  up  her  daughters.  With  a  zeal  for  that  community  which  has 
often  engaged  the  pen  of  this  bishop,  he  endeavours  to  write  down  lay 
female  education  in  France;  regarding  even  the  bare  propoaal  of  the 
laity  to  establish  female  schools  as  an  insult  to  the  priests  and  monks 
who  desire  to  take  charge  of  that  part  of  the  population,  in  spite  of  the 
natural  repugnance  of  husbands  and  fathers,  who  know,  to  their  sorrow, 
the  fatal  consequence  of  delivering  lambs  into  the  keeping  of  wolves. 
Now  that  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  Sister  Island  are  clamouring  for  what 
they  condescendingly  call  "  denominational  education,**  it  is  desirable 
for  Englishmen,  at  least,  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  "  denominational- 
ism  "  which  is  applied  to  female  society,  when  moulded  by  them  and  by 
their  brethren.  We  do  know  what  it  means,  indeed,  but  people  do  not 
always  remember ;  and  we  will  therefore  present  our  readers  with  a  few 
extracts  from  the  English  version  of  the  book  before  us,  refraining 
from  disquisition  on  the  general  subject,  and  selecting  only  such  pas- 
sages as  are  of  more  direct  application  to  the  circumstances  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland«  passing  over  French  politics  and  principles. 

The  Bishop  of  Orleans  himself,  speaking  of  the  priestly  masters,  had 
said  that, "  fiEurfrom  educating  "  females  "  as  they  ought,  they  dissipate^  / 
weaken,  and  debase  them."  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  had 
written  in  a  pastoral  letter,  that  it  was  necessary  "  to  strengthen  the 
minds,  the  hearts,  and  the  wiUs  of  yoxmg  women,  to  prepare  them  by 
science  and  virtue  for  the  mission  they  will  soon  have  to  fulfil,  in  order 
that  home*life  may  regain  its  power  and  its  dignity."  M.  Dupanloup, 
again,  before  the  laity  moved  in  the  formation  of  female  schools,  had 
censured  the  state  of  female  education  thus : — 

**  In  general  they  know  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  They  can  only  speak  of  dress, 
£»luons,  steeplechases,  and  the  absurdities  of  other  people.  A  woman  knows  all  the 
aetors,  and  all  the  well*>known  hones;  she  knows  by  heart  the  names  of  those  who  act 
at  the  opera,  and  at  the  '  Varieties.'  With  the  stud-book  she  is  far  more  familiar  than 
with '  The  Imitation.'  Last  year  she  betted  on  '  Toocqaes,'  and  this  year  on  '  Vermouth,' 
and  she  assures  you  that '  Bois  Ronssel '  will  have  a  great  renown  in  future  time.  '  T/is 
grand  Derbjf  *  is  her  delight  -,  and  when  the  '  Fille  de  V  Air '  won,  she  considered  it  as  a 
national  rietory.  She  will  tell  yon  who  are  the  best  dressmakers^  the  most  fashionable 
aaddler,  and  the  shop  which  all  the  world  frequents.  She  Vreighs  the  respective  merits 
of  the  stables  of  the  C!omte  de  Lagrange,  of  the  Due  de  Moray,  and  of  M.  Belamarre. 
But,  alaa  I  should  the  conversation  turn  upon  geography,  the  middle  ages,  the  crusades, 
the  inatitntions  of  Charlemagne  or  St.  Louis ;  or  on  a  comparison  of  Bossuet  with 
ComeiUe,  or  of  Kacine  with  Fenelon ;  or  should  we  speak  of  Camoeus,  or  of  Dante,  of 
Boyez-Collard,  or  Frederic  Ozanam,  of  C!ount  de  Montalembert,  or  Father  Gretry,  the 

*  "On  the  Knee  of  the  Church.  Female  Training  in  Romish  ConTents  and 
Schools.  Translated  from  'Sur  let  Genoux  de  VEglue*  By  M.  Charles  Saarestre*" 
Fifth  Edition.    Pazia :  Dentn,  1868.    London,  18C9. 
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poor  woman  is  silenced ;  she  can  odI/  talk  of  young  women,  or  of  the  idlest  yoimg 
mun ;  she  is  incapable  of  speaking  of  bosiness,  art,  politics>  or  science."  * 

But  now  that  the  priests  have  not  gained  the  support  they  wonld 
fain  receive  for  multiplying  Jesuit  colleges  and  schools  in  conyents, 
brotherhoods,  and  sisterhoods,  M.  Dnpanloup  changes  his  note»  and 
M.  Sauyestre  reproves  him  roundly : 

"  Because  France  is  at  length  awakened,  and  ocenpiea  herself  in  the  education  of  her 
children,  you  make  loud  complaints.  You  had  counted  upon  extending  over  all  educa- 
tion the  black  robe  of  the  church ;  and  now  that  the  country  is  agitating  itself  to 
escape  from  this  thraldom,  you  complain,  you  demand  assistance  from  the  Govemmcnt» 
you  declare  them  to  be  retponsible,  and  you  insist  upon  having  a  decree  in  your  fiiTour. 
Very  well,  you  show  your  true  character ;  and  I  prefer  such  sincerity  to  that  fSslse 
appearance  of  liberality  in  which  you  have  shrouded  your  intentions  until  the  present 
time.  At  least,  it  will  now  be  understood,  that  in  struggling  with  you  we  struggle  for 
the  rights  of  families  and  for  liberty.  You,  Sir,  defend  (as  you  assert)  the  holy  interests 
of  the  church  and  of  morality, 

'*  You  sound  the  tocsin  because  mothers  of  families  have  associated  themselves  to 
found  schools ;  but  you  remain  silent  when  your  priests  go  in  state  to  give  their  bless- 
ing to  a  milliner's  shop,  and  call  down  a  blessing  from  heaven  on  the  increased  luiury 
and  expense  of  tawdry  and  showy  dresses. 

"  You  denounce  the  liberty  of  instruction — ^you  ask  to  have  it  placed  under  sefere 
supervision;  but  you  close  your  own  establishments  even  to  the  inspectors  of  Govern* 
ment.  You  denounce  the  teaching  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris  as  immoral ;  bat 
you  do  nothing,  and  have  done  nothing,  against  the  foul  casuistic  teaching  of  the 
Jesuits  in  your  catechisms  of  perseverance,  and  in  the  derieal  schools  of  every  degree. 

"  And  you  end  your  pamphlet  with  a  threat— that  of  ordering  parents  to  withdraw 
their  children  from  the  university, — an  illusory  threat;  and  you  know  it  to  be  ao, 
better  than  any  one  else ;  you  know  that  it  can  no  longer  be  carried  out. 

"In  a  word,  this  pamphlet  is  a  challenge— an  audacious  challenge — not  to  the 
Government,  but  to  the  whole  society  of  France  bom  of  the  Revolution."  (Pp.  5, 6.) 

As  to  the  morality  of  the  old  clerical  schools,  this  stem  censor  usee 
hut  a  few  cutting  sentences,  leaving  a  well-known  catechism  to  tell  of 
what  sort  it  is.  From  this  "  complete  course  of  Christian  instruction  " 
he  quotes  largely.    We  give  a  few  passages. 

"  *  Question, — Is  it  allowable  to  wish  a  bad  action  to  be  committed,  or  to  rejoice  over 
one,  because  of  the  benefit  which  may  result  from  it  ? 

"'Answer, — It  is  never  allowable  to  wish  a  bad  action  to  be  committed,  or  to  rpjoico 
over  one,  whatever  may  be  the  advantage  resulting  from  it ;  thus  a  son  cannot  rgoiee 
over  the  murder  of  his  father,  because  he  gains  a  large  property.  But  it  is  allowable 
to  rpjoice  over  an  advantage  gained,  though  it  results  from  a  crime ;  for  example^  a  son 
may  joyfully  receive  any  property  procured  by  the  murder  of  his  father.' 

"  How  do  you  like  this  *  for  example  P* — is  not  the  case  happily  chosen  ?  "  (P.  10.) 

V '  Question. — Is  it  sometimes  allowable  to  kill  an  innocent  person  ? 

***  Answer. — ^It  is  never  allowable  to  kill  an  innocent  person  disbctlt,  even  to  assist 
the  interest  of  the  public.  But  a  person  may,  in  the  esse  of  a  grave  and  urgent  neces- 
sity, do  an  action  that  is  good  in  itself,  though  capable  of  causing  the  death  of  one,  or 
many,  innocent  persons :  provided  that  the  person  who  commits  the  deed  shall  have 

♦  '*  See  a  letter  from  a  lady,  quoted  by  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  in  his  *  Learned  Women 
and  Studious  Women,'  p,  28." 
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fiotbing  in  view  excepting  the  good  wliich  will  result  from  it,  and  that  he  preyents,  as 
mneh  as  ia  in  his  power,  the  mischief  he  apprehends.' 

"  This  is  the  application  of  the  Jesnit  maxim,  that '  the  end  jostifiea  the  means  '— 
the  doctrine  which  sanctions  the  massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  of  the  Coups 
d^Etair  (P.  10.) 

" '  Q»^#/i<?».— Ts  it  always  wrong  to  stesl— when  we  take  that  which  hdongs  to 
others? 

"•uifjiwifr.— No.' 

"Notice  this.  From  the  first  word,  'No,'  the  child  learns  to  think  that  it  is  not 
always  wrong  to  take  that  which  belongs  to  another.  '  No.'  It  is  not  always  wrong 
to  steal :  that  depends  on  drcnmstances.  Tbns  the  youthful  conscience  is  obwored 
and  deceived,  the  child  learns  and  repeats  by  heart  that  someiimes  the  property  of 
others  may  be  taken  without  scruple.  Observe,  it  is  to  children  from  the  country  that 
they  teach  this  beautiful  piece  of  CAriitian  instruction. 

"  Now  let  us  examine  the  rest  of  the  answer,  and  learn  on  what  occasion  it  is  allow- 
able to  take  the  possesdons  of  other  people. 

*' '  Question, — Are  we  always  guilty  of  theft  when  we  take  that  which  bdongs  to 
another? 

•* '  Jn4ic€r,—'So,  It  may  happen  that  the  person  from  whom  you  take  the  property 
Aas  no  right  to  oppose  you ;  for  example,  this  may  happen  when  the  person  who  takes 
another  man's  possessions  is  in  extreme  distress,  and  that  he  only  takes  whet  he  abso- 
lutely requires  to  deliver  himself  from  it.  Or,  when  he  takes  from  his  neighbour  in 
secret,  as  a  sort  of  compensation  which  he  could  not  obtain  in  any  other  way,  things 
which  he  may  consider  due  to  him  in  justice.' 

*'  Let  us  suppose  the  case  that  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools  in  which  this  beautiful 
morality  is  taught,  is  prosecuted  for  theft  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  that  he  should  say, 
or  eause  his  advocate  before  the  tribunal  to  plead, '  Ton  have  no  right  to  condemn  me, 
because  your  law  is  contrary  to  that  which  I  learnt  to  reverence  at  the  school  whero 
tbey  taught  me  my  duty.    It  was  a  public  school,  supported  by  the  state,  in  whose 

same  you  now  wish  to  condemn  me If  it  is  contrary  to  law  for  any  one  to  take 

another's  property  on  any  occasion,  why  does  the  state  pay  masters  to  teach  that  in 
certain  eases  it  is  allowable  to  steal  ? ' 

"  Now  I  wish  to  know  what  the  organ  of  the  minister  of  public  justice  could  reason- 
ably answer  to  this  poor  thief."  (Pp.  10,  11.) 

" '  Question, — Are  there  not  several  kinds  of  conscience  to  be  distinguished  by  all 
eople? 

**' Answer, — ^Tes,  the  distinction  between  the  true  conscience  and  the  flslse  con- 
science ;  the  conscience  which  is  certain,  and  that  whic-h  is  doubtful ;  the  probable 
eoosdenoe,  and  tiie  improbable  conscience ;  the  scrupulous  conscience,  and  the  capacious 


"  In  what  a  position  yon  place  a  poor  child  who  finds  himself  surrounded  by  all  these 
consdeacesl  How  do  yon  think  he  can  discover  for  himself  any  real  sense  of 
morality?"  (P.  15.) 

\  The  second  chapter  in  this  very  instraciive  little  book  contains 
information  which  recalls  many  passages  in  the  daily  intelligence  of 
these  present  times.  We  think  of  brigands,  Irish  assassinations,  pon« 
tifical  regiments,  Fenians,  &c.  But  M.  Sanrestre's  **  pui-pose  is  to  speak 
more  especially  of  the  kind  of  education  given  to  yoong  girls  who  are 
placed  in  a  religions  house  for  instruction." 

"  Besides  their  lessons,  there  are  a  great  number  of  very  extraordinary  practices^ 
For  example,  there  is  '  the  Pope's  Militia,'  of  which  the  following  is  a  short  account. 
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"la  the  month  of  Jauuary,  1865,  the  Auoeiation  of  'the  Pope's  BlilitU'  wm 

inangnrated.    Its  first  institatiou  took  place  in  the  honse  of  Saere  Cosur,  of  L ,  in 

vhich  it  was  organised  hy  the  papils,  to  whom  were  added  numberless  yonng  g;irls  from 
the  schoob  directed  by  the  nans  of  the  '  Immaculate  Conception '  of  B—j  and  the 
children  of  the  brothers  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Bruno,  in  the  same  town.  At  the  same 
time  a  'militia'  was  organized  in  the  College  of  St.  Joseph  of  Tivoli,  at  Bun,  where 
five  hundred  children  are  never  tired  of  fighting  for  the  triumph  of  the  church. 

" '  For  two  years/  says  the  pamphlet  that  we  hold  in  onr  hand, '  the  soldiers  of  Uie 

Pope  have  increased  in  the  colleges,  schools,  and  little  seminaries.* '  God  visibly 

blesses  those  houses  which  give  soldiers  to  His  army.'  Everybody  understands  what 
that  means 

"  This  pamphlet  begins  with  these  mysterious  words : — 

" '  Behold  the  hour  has  come  for  the  desperate  struggle  of  the  serpent  against  its 
enemy,  the  Immaculate  Virgin — the  victory  of  "  The  Pope  of  the  Immaculate  Conoep- 
tion  '*  is  infallibly  certain.  But  only  those  will  feel  the  full  joy  of  triumph,  who  shall 
have  fought  for  Mary  and  her  Pontiff.* 

"  Then  follows  the  song  of  Deborah,  sung  by  the  Virgin  Mary : — 

" '  My  heart  is  toward  you,  0  noble  young  men  of  Israel  1 ' 

" '  But  while  you  fought  on  my  side,  ye  warriors  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  ye  warriors 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun ;  while  out  of  Machir  came  the  governors  to  guide  the  others  to 
battle,  Gilead  abode  beyond  Jordan,  Dan  remained  in  his  ships,  Asher  continued  on  the 
sea-shore  and  abode  in  its  creeks.' 

" '  Curse  them,  said  the  angel  of  God,  curse  ye  bitterly  those  who  came  not  up  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  His  ten  thousand  soldiers.' 

"  Then  the  pamphlet  resumes  thus  i^-*  There  is  in  the  Catholic  houses  of  education 
an  immense  army  of  children,  and  of  young  people,  all  ready  to  enroll  themselves  in  the 
ten  thousand,  and  with  them  to  challenge  the  enemy.  But  they  cannot  do  it.  Must 
they  sleep  like  the  young  men  of  Gilead,  while  the  soldiers  of  Nsphtali  die  for  the  sal- 
vation of  Israel  ?  The  children  have  generously  answered  by  organiang  in  the  Catholic 
houses,  where  they  are  brought  up,  the  work  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Pope»  which  placet 
in  the  hands  of  the  youngest  child  a  terrible  arm  against  the  enemies  of  the  church.' 

"  A  child  is  enrolled  in  the  Pontifical  Zouaves  the  moment  he  subscribes  to  an 
engagement,  in  the  following  terms :— '  I  engage  myself  for  one  year  in  the  Pontifical 
Zouaves.' 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  easy ;  the  child  is  thus  engaged,  upon  honour,  to  offier  every 
day  to  God  for  the  triumph  of  the  Pop^ — 
.  "1st.  One  hour  of  silence. 

'*  2d.  One  hour  (at  least)  of  labour. 

"  8d.  To  make  each  day  a  recreation  par/aiie,  that  is  to  say,  a  recrStUion  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  allotted  for  play. 
.  "  (What  revelations  do  we  not  find  in  this  one  prescription.) 

"  4th.  Lastly,  the  child  shall  receive  the  communion  every  Sunday  for  the  Pope« 

"  In  the  first  page  is  the  following  inscription : — 


"  '  In  the  Houses  of  Education. 
" '  Name  of  the  house :  Name  of  the  soldier :  Name  of  the  corps :  Rank  :  Yeass  of 
service.' 
"  On  the  other  side  we  find  this  approbation  \-^ 
" '  Seen,  approved,  and  earnestly  recommended ; 

pLORIAy, 

Archbishop  of  Toulouse.' 
'*  *  Toulouie,  JanMTjf  OM,  1868.' 
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"Tliii  pampUet  was  printed  at  TouIoom  by  J.  Pndel  and  Blanc,  Roe  dea  Geatet  6, 
ISSS.  It  containi  a  list  of  the  different  corps  of  Pontifical  Zonayea,  at  each  achool, 
iht  dmaou  of  priM  and  the  dirisioas  of  boya  and  their  ranka. 

*'fiitt  why  should  I  not  prodaoe  the  eadre*  of '  the  Pope'a  Militia  ? '  They  repreaent 
tltf  emtiiigeiit  of  the  little  seminaries  of  Saint-Pierre-aooa-fiodez,  and  of  Notre-Dame 
de  PdigDan,  (Haiite*Gazonne»)  for  the  year  1868 : — 

Zitlie  Seminary  of  Saint-Pierre, 
184  popila « 177  aoldicrs  of  the  Pope. 

£ldeii  JHoi^ion^ 

Pontifical  ZonaTea 48 

Antib^ L^on........ 89 

Middle  Bimiion: 

Pontifical  Zooayea 48 

Antihea  Legion 16 

Toungeii  Diptiion, 

Pontifical  Zonavea... 26 

Antibea  Legion 10 

"Thia  home  alone  offera  Pina  IX.  for  the  year  1868«  112  Zouayea  and  68  Legionary 
nldien  from  among  its  184  yonng  girb. 

7%e  LUilg  Seminary  of  Notre-Dame  de  Fqlignan. 

260pn]H]s 260  aoldiera  of  the  Pope. 

Pontifieal  Zooarea 225 

Antibea  L^on 85 

"Here  la  the  ticket  of  engagement  of  a  acholar  of  the  middle  diyision  aa  an 
example : — 

" '  I  engage  myself  for  the  acholastic  year  1867-68,  in  the  Pontifical  Zonayes. 

"'At  first  I  did  not  wish  to  engage  myself,  bat  the  Holy  Virg^  has  won  me 
A.ir.D.o.'  {fid  majorem  Dei  gloriam — which  is  the  motto  now  adopted  by  the  Jesuits). 

" '  May  my  engagement  confound  the  enemies  of  the  holy  father  1 ' 

"It  is  added  that  this  work  is  '  fruitfnl : '  we  do  not  donbt  that  it  is.  It  particniarly 
states  that  the  freqnent  oommnnion  succeeds  yery  well,  and  that  there  is  now  scarcely 
aay  diffieolty  '  abont  the  poor  schoolmasters.' "  (Pp.  18-21.) 

This  recraitiiig  Gfystem  wonld  work  admirably  in  Ireland,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  many  other  grand o^itres  in  the  British  dominions! 
For  a  kindred  juvenile  institution,  "  The  Guard  qf  Honour  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jeeue,"  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  book  itself.  (Pp.  22-27.> 
This  is  made  up  of  a  great  multitude  of  girls  in  nun8^  sisterhoods',  and 
other  female  schools.  Then  again  the  system  of  relreats,  rendered  so 
famous  by  tbe  Jesuits,  is  adopted  for  the  use  of  young  women.  The 
"Spmtual  JE^BereUes"  of  Ignatius  Loyola  is  brought  down  to  their 
capacity*  and  exactly  adapted  to  inflame  and  besot  their  imagination. 
Tarioos  processes  are  prescribed  for  subduing  the  female  mind  to  the 
away  of  spiritual  guides,  until  the  poor  victim  has  no  free  will,  no  mental 
energy,  no  self-respect  nor  purity  of  conscience  left.  The  disclosures 
may  be  necessary  in  France — ^alas !  they  are  sometimes  necessary  in 
Englaiid  too,  but  we  cannot  transfer  them  to  these  pages,  and  only 
tnat  thai  no  parent  who  reads  this  Magazine  may  have  occasion  to 
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ponder  the  like,  in  order  to  be  arooaed  to  the  exerciae  of  ahmihUe  parental 
antkoritj  for  the  preservation  of  a  wavering,  sentimental  daaghter. 

Some  things  are  told  of  the  falsification  of  French  history  in  the 
school-books,  precisely  similar  to  whaA  we  have  onrselvea  detected  and 
censured  often  in  books  prepared  for  use  in  English  sohoola,  and  in 
other  books  too,  not  written  for  children,  bnt  for  men  and  women 
whose  imperfect  education  in  history  and  religion  leavea  them  open  to 
deception.  Aa  to  school-books  for  teaching  natural  science,  a  very  few 
lines  from  a  manual  highly  patronised  and  very  extensively  used,  may 
show  the  kind  and  quantity  of  teaching  administered  to  young  ladiea 
to  qualify  them  for  mingling  in  society,  or  to  satisfy  them  before  going 
out  of  "  the  world."  It  is  pretended  to  relate  to  the  works  of  God  on 
the  fifth  day  of  the  Oreation. 

'*  *  Quesiion.'—'Whhi  did  Ood  do  on  tlie  fifth  day  ? 
" '  Answer. — On  the  fifth  day  God  made  the  fiiii  and  the  birda. 
" '  Q.— What  do  yon  obaerve  abont  fish  P 

**'J,—l  obserre  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  ahonld  be  born  and  live  in  the  tea- 
water,  which  is  salt ;  and  that  the  whole  raee  has  not  been  annihilated  long  ago.' 

**  *  Q.— What  else  do  yon  observe  abont  fish  ? 

" '  J. — I  observe  that  fish,  which  onght  apparently  to  die  of  cold,  are  kept  quite 
warm  by  their  scales  and  by  the  oil  which  covers  them.* 

•  •  •  •  •  ■  • 

» <  ^._What  more  did  God  do  on  the  fifth  dsy  ? 

"  *  A.-^Oiy  the  fifth  day  Ood  made  the  birds ;  like  fish,  they  are  bom  of  the  sea,  and 
it  is  a  great  miracle  that  that  element  shonld  have  produced  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
two  species  so  entirely  different.' "  (Pp.  86,  87.) 

These  extracts  must  now  finish  with  a  piece  of  documentary  evidence 
as  to  the  eventual  consequence  of  Bomish  teaching  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  peraona  taught,  together  with  a  few  pointed  obaervationa 
at  the  oloae.  The  following  account,  in  summary,  is  contained  in  the 
"  Beport  of  the  Situation  of  the  Empire,"  distributed  to  the  French 
Chambers  in  the  month  of  November,  1863  :— 

"  Daring  a  period  of  thirty  months,  firom  the  1st  of  January,  1861,  to  the  Ist  of 
July,  1863,  the  masters  of  the  84,878  public  lay  schools  were  the  subjects  of  90 
judicial  oondemnations  for  10  crimes  and  80  misdemeanours.  The  masters  of  the 
8,581  public  schools,  conducted  by  ecclesiastical  persons,  underwent  fiS  condemnations, 
23  of  which  were  for  crimes,  and  88  for  misdemeanours. 

"In  other  words,  during  these  thirty  months  the  lay  public  schools  have  only  fur- 
nished, according  to  judicial  reports,  one  condemnation  for  crime  or  misdemeanour  for 
852  schools,  while  the  ecclesiastics*  proportion  is  one  condemnation  for  64  schools, 
which  makes  fiFe-and-a-half  times  as  many  condemnations.  If  we  were  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  register  of  crime,  the  proportion  would  be  much  more  disastrous  to  the 
ecclesiastics.  The  19  criminal  oondemnations  in  34,878  public  schools,  conducted  by 
laymen,  gives  the  proportion  of  one  in  1,835 ;  while  the  23  which  have  been  ineurrcd 
by  ecclesiasties  are  equivalent  to  one  in  153,  or  twelve  times  more ;  and  yoa  know. 
Sir,  what  sort  of  crimes  are  in  question,  and  you  also  know  why  these  itatistios  have 
ceased  to  be  published  since  1868. 

"  You  accuse  the  government  of  wishing  to  deprive  yon  of  the  education  of  young 
girls,  and  yon  cry  out  that  you  are  oppressed.    The  government  must  defend  itself-^ 
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tliat  u  its  btuinefts ;  our  botioeis  is  to  take  care  that  it  shall  execute  the  laws  aud  hold 
the  bab&ee  fairly  betveen  your  tchools  aad  our  schooU.  Your  niiotres£ug  teach  with- 
oat  a  eertifieate  of  competency ;  their  dress  is  their  passport,  and  uot  their  knowledge : 
whereas,  with  respect  to  our  by  mistressts,  there  is  great  exactness. 

"  The  goreriiment  inspectors  who  viiit  our  lay  schools  ncTer  euter  yours  -,  God 
knows  what  they  might  find  to  disapprove  of. 

"  The  government  has  two  sets  of  weights  and  measures,  aud  when  you  complain, 
we  have  greater  cause  for  complaint. 

"The  2lst  article  of  the  law  of  1850  on  edacation  says,  that  the  inspection  of  free 
schools  has  reference  to  their  morality  and  their  health.  The  same  article  states  that 
this  inspection  can  only  be  made  on  the  subject  of  edacation  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
contrary  to  morality,  to  the  constitution,  and  the  laws. 

"  Why  have  not  the  government  inspectors  made  use  of  the  faculty,  which  the  law 
has  allowed  them  to  verify,  that  nothing  is  taught  in  your  schools  that  is  contrary  to 
morality,  to  the  eonstitution,  and  the  laws?  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  because  ;ou 
have  never  accepted  the  control  of  public  opinion ;  the  common  law  offends  you,  aud  if 

yoa  are  not  granted  every  spedes  of  privilege,  you  raise  the  cry  of  persecution.'* 

(Pp.  92.  W.) 

"One  day— do  you  remember  it?  it  was  in  1861— the  Imperial  Government, 
iasolted  by  yon,  were  in  a  humour  to  make  reprisals.  They  were  not  slow  about  it ; 
and  there  waa  nothing  for  it  but  to  allow  jostice  to  take  its  free  course.  What  a 
disaster  1  the  devotees  believed  that  Ihe  dreadful  days  of  Diocletian  persecution  had 
returned ;  and  in  truth  there  were  many  martyrs,  and  the  late  Leotade,  the  so-called 
'  skve  of  Christ/  who  died  of  eating  a  pot  of  sweetmeaU  most  cleverly  prepared,  had 
eome  snoeeasors. 

"It  was  at  this  moment  that  some  impious  persons  succeeded,  no  one  knew  how,  in 
poblishing  a  circular  of  brother  Philip,  general  superior  of  the  institute  of  the  Chris- 
tian schools,  eoneeming  the  vices  which  existed  in  the  order,  of  which  he  was  the 
governor. 

" •  Until  the  present  time,'  said  he,  'it  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  better  to  indicate 
this  vice,  by  covert  words ;  but  now  such  delicacy  can  no  longer  be  used,  seeing  the 
gravity  of  the  circumstances,  aud  the  deplorable  facta  which  have  successively  appeared.' 
'  Yoa  know,'  added  the  general  superior, '  that  a  certain  number  of  our  Congregation 
and  of  several  others,  are  now  in  fetters,  information  is  laid  against  some  others,  and 
aeandal  it  sown  by  handfuls.' 

"  nioee  who  are  responsible  for  the  irreparable  misfortunes  caused  to  the  children, 
respoBstble  for  the  eontiption  and  crimes,  are  those  who — possessing  the  lights  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  armed  with  spiritual  or  temporal  power,  advocates  at  first 
for  good  and  for  progress — ^have  allowed  the  evil  to  be  created,  and  ha?e  sown  danger 
with  fnll  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

"  And  if  yon  object,  that  I  take  my  examples  from  the  lower  ranks  of  your  sanctified 
militii^  I  answer,  that  you  know  I  should  have  succeeded  if  I  had  searched  elsewhere. 
The  priests  of  your  diocese  furnish  their  couiiogcnt ;  you  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
and  I  will  insist  upon  it  no  longer,  in  consideration  of  your  painful  position. 

"  It  is  not,  Sir>  for  the  sacred  interests  of  morality  that  you  have  written.  It  is  not 
that  for  which  you  struggle,  when  you  protect  the  ecclesiastical  schools  in  which 
children  are  taught  that  it  is  allowable  to  steal ;  that  restitution  is  not  absolutely  an 
obligation ;  that  calumniators  need  not  always  be  obliged  to  retract ;  that  the  violation 
of  the  secret  of  letters  may  be  allowed ;  that  everything  is  right,  provided  the  person 
plaeea  himself  completely  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor,  and  that  he  adopts  certain 
sopentitions  practices;  and,  lastly,  that  there  are  several  species  of  conscience,  and, 
eonse(|iiently,  seresal  kinds  of  morality."  (Pp.  94,  95,) 
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Frerention  is  better  than  cure;  and  we  trost  that  M.  Sanyestre'iB 
trenchant  erpostolation  with  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  will  aid  in  arrest- 
ing the  advances  among  ns  of  a  system  which,  there  is  abnndant 
evidence  to  show,  is  marked  by  the  same  vices  in  England  as  in  France. 
The  energy  with  which  Romanists  are  giving  themselves  to  the  edaca« 
tion  of  the  yonng,  is  something  to  which  the  English  people,  for  the 
most  part,  have  as  yet  to  open  their  eyes. 

In  France  there  were,  in  1861,  seventy-two  thousand  monks  and 
nuns,  who  devoted  themselves  to  teaching.  Since  then,  the  ecclesi- 
astics'  schools  have  increased  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  have  become 
in  numbers  nearly  equal  to  the  lay  schools.  In  Ireland,  Cardinal 
Onllen  has  laboured  hard,  and  with  great  success,  in  extending  the 
conventual  system  and  its  dependent  education.  "  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  large  funds  expended  by  the  Papal  hierarchy  in  the  sister 
isle  have  of  late  years  been  devoted  to  the  erection  of  conventual  and 
monastic  establishments  for  educational  purposes."  It  may  be,  that 
public  funds  will  be  asked  for  to  promote  a  system  there  which  under- 
mines morality  and  patriotism,  while  it  pretends  to  teach  religion.  To 
this  there  can  be  only  one  reply  on  the  part  of  British  Protestanta. 


EARTH.  WAVES. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  of  gathering  some  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  earthquakes  is  to  make  them,  and  to  observe  the  effects. 
To  make  them  is  very  easy:  it  is  what  happens  every  moment  in 
streets  traversed  by  loaded  carriages,  whether  in  London  or  Liverpool: 
every  heavy  blow  on  a  pavement  or  on  the  grass-plot,  every  sudden 
start  on  a  railway,  every  fall  of  a  chinmey,  every  discharge  of  si^^ 
artillery,  makes  an  earthquake,  whose  range  indeed  is  limited,  because 
of  its  being  generated  with  small  energy  at  the  surface  of  the  earthi 
Blasts  of  powder  in  a  quarry  or  mine  produce  waves  in  the  solid  rock, 
which  travel  far  enough,  and  with  force  enough,  to  admit  of  accurate 
measures  of  velociiy. 

On  this  principle  Mr.  Mallet  conducted  a  large  range  of  experiments 
in  Ireland  and  in  Wales,  by  which  important  results  have  been  obtained. 
The  sea-coast  of  the  Bay  of  Dublin  offered  special  advantages  for  experi- 
ments on  earth-movement  in  materials  of  very  unlike  quality :  wet  sand 
in  Killaney-Bay,  well-crystallized  granite  in  Dalkey  Island.  On  a  scale 
extending  from  wet  sand,  whose  grains  are  incoherent,  to  granite,  whose 
solid  masses  are  partially  divided  by  fissures,  almost  every  known  rock 
which  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  earth's  crust  may  be 
placed.  On  the  sand  of  Elillaney-Bay  one  statute  mile  was  measured 
in  quarters ;  a  galvanic  battery  was  arranged,  with  wires  leading  to  a 
canister  containing  two  pounds  of  powder,  placed  three  feet  deep  in 
the  sand.  The  powder  being  fired  by  the  galvanic  discharge,  the  sand 
was  blown  out  from  above  the  canister,  and  the  shock  was  found  to 
be  communicated  along  the  sand  for  the  space  of  a  furlong,  and  was 
there  observed  by  a  suitable  optical  apparatus  arranged  over  a  free 
surface  of  mercury. 
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Without  entering  into  detaiLs,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  an  apparatas 
of  thia  kind  is  very  senaitiTe :  a  blow  of  a  slight  hammer  on  the  rock 
which  supports  the  mercury,  can  be  perceived  at  adietance  of  a  hundred 
yards;  a  stamp  with  the  foot  at  fifky  or  sixty  yards ;  and  on  compact 
sand  or  day  a  horse  trotting  can  be  observed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
In  towns  the  motion  of  the  most  solid  buildings  on  the  ground  is  so 
continual  that  it  is  not  possible  anywhere  to  find  a  station  where  the 
mercury  would  remain  at  rest* 

The  experiment  gave  824*9  feet  in  a  second  in  sand,  1306'4  feet  in 
much  divided  granite,  and  1664*6  feet  in  more  compact  granite. 

If  by  a  sufficient  number  of  observations  carefully  compared,  in  a 
Luge  area  of  country,  the  rate  of  earthquake-movement  can  be  known, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  furnishes  a  ready  mode  of  testing  the  degree  of 
truth  with  which  Mr.  Mallet's  experiment  represents  the  facts  of 
nature.  The  velocity  of  the  Lisbon  earth-wave  was  21  geographical 
m,^^  English  miles,  according  to  Mitchell,  and  13^  geographical 
»15f  English  miles,  according  to  Milne  Home.  These  numbers  agree 
well  with  Mr.  Mallet's  experiments. 

In  a  large  series  of  such  measures  made  in  Italy  by  Mr.  Mallet,  and 
in  the  Kheinthal  by  Schmidt  and  others,  the  velocities  arrived  at  are 
within  the  range  of  the  numbers  observed  in  the  Irish  experiments. 

It  might  have  been  expected  otherwise.  The  theoretical  velocity, 
due  to  the  elasticity  of  rocks,  is  four  or  five  times  greater  than  that 
really  observed,  the  difference  probably  corresponds  to  the  interruptions 
and  losses  by  refractions  and  reflexions,  which  the  wave  experiences  in 
traversing  rocks  of  different  nature,  divided  by  laminsB,  joints,  and 
fractures. 

We  have  now  made  the  first  step  in  our  attempt  to  penetrate  to 
the  origin  of  the  earthquake,  we  have  ascertained  what  it  is, — a  travel- 
ling undulation  generated  in  elastic  rocks  by  a  shock  of  some  kind,  as 
a  blow,  or  rending  asunder;  it  can  be  imitated  by  art,  and  investigated 
as  a  problem  of  mechanics.  What  are  the  observed  effects  of  its  move- 
ment P  At  a  place  struck  by  earthquake,  careful  observation  distin- 
guishes two  kinds  or  degrees  of  disturbance,  a  certain  frequent  tremor, 
a ''going  and  coming"  of  short  quick  shocks,  often  in  considerable 
number,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  one  or  more  great  shocks,  to  which 
the  injuries  which  often  happen  are  attributed.  There  is  no  known 
limit  to  tilie  duration  of  a  group  of  shocks ;  a  few  seconds,  a  minute, 
three  minutes,  eight  minutes.  In  like  manner,  an  earthquake  period, 
as  it  may  be  called,  may  be  prolonged  to  days,  weeks,  and  even  months. 
During  volcanic  eruptions,  as  from  Vesuvius,  for  example,  the  mountain 
trembles  as  may  be  expected,  with  many,  if  not  all  the  sudden  and 
violent  bursts  of  vapour  and  ashes,  and  these  are  in  some  degree 
periodic.    In  the  Sandwich  Islands  hundreds  were  counted  last  year. 

The  mechanical  effects  vary  on  the  course  of  the  wave ;  in  and  near 
the  centre  of  the  disturbance  the  movement  is  directly  upward ;  far 
away  it  appeara  almost  horizontal ;  at  intervening  points  it  meets  the 
snr&ce  at  some  angle  which  can  be  determined  by  instrumental  methods, 

^  MaUet,  iQ  "  HeporU  of  the  British  Association,"  1861,  p.  279. 
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or  by  obserrations  on  the  fissuring  of  walk  and  the  diaplaeement  of 
moTeable  objecle. 

Towards  the  central  parts  of  the  disturbance  the  destniotiye  effeota 
of  the  movement  are  greatest ;  at  extremely  remote  points  they  are 
usually  quite  unimportant.  There  is  always  a  true  wave^  or  rising 
undulation  of  the  surface,  which  lies  across  the  direction  of  motion; 
this  wave  diminishes  continually  in  hdght,  and  loses,  but  in  a  less 
degree,  its  horizontal  Telocity.  It  is  accompanied  by  amal],  quick 
tremors  across  its  path,  which  may  be  sensible,  and  have  indeed 
been  observed,  in  some  great  earthquakes.  The  breadth  of  the  great 
wave  has  been  supposed  in  some  cases  to  be  considerable;  this  being 
the  inference  from  the  number  of.  seconds  which  a  great  shock  is 
said  to  have  occupied  in  passing, — ^rather  a  doubtful  observation  in  the 
midst  of  terror  and  surprise  with  unregulated  clocks. 

The  wave  being  of  small  absolute  height,  the  probability  of  fissures 
opening  and  dosing  across  its  path  is  very  small,  though  some  such 
cases  are  mentioned.  Fissures  may  be  enlarged  in  consequence  of 
earthquake  movement,  when  exposed  rocks  are  naturally  divided  by 
joints,  as  at  Hambleton  in  Yorkshire,  where  a  rock  fell,  and  where  the 
sloping  argillaceous  ground  is  charged  with  moisture*  m  at  Much- 

Marde  in  Herefordshire,  where  a  great  land-slip  occurred Something 

like  the  **  fault,"  so  well  known  to  geologists^  is  quite  conceivable  as  a 
consequence  of  earthquake  in  particular  circumstances;  but  even 
with  a  vertical  movement  originating  at  a  small  depth,  it  must  be  a 
rare  thing  to  find  the  earth  open  on  a  plane  surfiace,  and  then  close 
again  along  the  crest  of  an  earthquake-wave.  Mr.  Mallet  refuses  all 
credit  to  the  narratives  of  the  Jamaica  and  Oalabrian  earthquakes, 
which  speak  of  the  earth  opening  its  " ponderous  and  marble  jaws" 
to  bite  or  swallow  the  unfortunate  residents. 

As  the  wave  travels  along  under  level  plains  and  rocky  mountains, 
under  solid  buildings  and  ill*compacted  houses  ready  to  fall,  under 
lakes  and  seas,  various  and  unexpected  circumstances  mark  its  course. 
Upon  the  whde,  the  sea  is  more  disturbed  than  the  land,  a  plain  mora 
shaken  than  the  bordering  highland ;  in  a  broken  tract  of  country  like 
the  Alps,  one  edge  of  high  ground  may  be  violently  shaken,  and  ML  in 
broken  fragments,  while  for  fifty  miles  on  either  side  no  destructive 
action  is  on  record. 

A  remarkable  case  occurred  when  the  great  earthquake*waTe  of 
1857  swept  along  the  Alps  from  Geneva  to  the  east^north-east,  and  its 
crest  reached  the  edge  of  the  deep  glen  between  Zermatt  and  Yisp. 
Then  the  upper  part  of  the  wave-movement,  a  thousand  or  two  thousand 
feet  in  depth  from  the  surface,  came  to  an  end ;  the  forward  pulsation 
acted  like  a  breaker  of  the  sea,  and  heavy  fidls  of  rock  encumbered  the 
western  side  of  the  valley. 

Another  example  of  the  varied  mechanical  effects  of  esrthquake- 
waves,  in  ground  of  different  elevation  and  solidity,  occurs  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  range  which  is  reached  by  the  undulation,  after  travers- 
ing  a  plain.  The  mountain  ridges,  in  this  case,  are  usually  bat  little 
disturbed ;  the  plain  may  bo  only  moderately  shaken ;  but  at  the  junc* 
tion  where  the  slope  suddenly  grows  steep»  there  is  ofWn  a  violent 
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BQCCiuaion.  To  this  result  it  is  probable  that  different  causes  concur. 
At  the  point  indicated,  the  wave  fidls  upon  a  surface  varionslj  inclined, 
some  parts  of  which  slope  in  the  direction  &Tourable  for  yielding  to 
its  impulse ;  and,  besides  this,  part  of  the  ware  is  likely  to  be  reflected 
from  the  rocky  boundary  of  the  plain,  and  thus  to  augment  the  upward 
stroke  and  increase  the  disturbance.  In  the  Calabrian  earthquake  of 
1783,  this  effect  was  noticed  where  the  softer  strata  met  on  a  slope  the 
strong  granitic  axis  of  the  hills. 

The  ware  which  speeds  along  under  land  and  sea  with  so  great  a 
Telocity  produces  effects  of  a  remarkable  kind,  which,  rightly  interpreted, 
conduct  to  a  determination  of  the  place  under  which  the  motion  begins, 
and  of  the  depth  of  its  origin.  If  the  wave  begins  from  the  land,  and 
moves  with  its  front  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  it  will,  on  meeting 
the  water,  glide  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  ;  its  convex  swell  rejects 
the  water  for  a  few  feet,  often  without  any  violence,  or  a  few  hundred 
feet  with  greater  agitation.  Little  or  no  harm  is  occasioned  by  this 
phenomenon.  The  distance  of  the  recession  depends  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  wave  and  the  inclination  of  the  sea-bed,  being  most  remarkable 
on  a  gentlj  sloping  shore.  Whether  the  distance  be  great  or  small, 
the  water  returns  to  a  higher  level  than  at  first;  and  by  the  law  of 
liquid  agitation  there  may  be  several  undulations  upward  and  down- 
ward at  regular  or  nearly  regular  intervals.  This  is  an  occurrence 
often  noticed  by  fishermen  and  dwellers  on  the  coast. 

The  moat  remarkable  effects  of  all,  perhaps,  are  those  which  happen 
in  the  sea  and  along  the  shores,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  stroke  at 
some  distance  from  the  land.  For,  in  this  case,  two  waves  at  least 
become  sensible  on  the  shore;  one,  the  wave  in  the  rocks,  travelling, 
say,  tweaity  miles  in  a  minute — the  other,  a  water-wave,  moving,  say, 
three,  four,  five,  or  six  miles  in  a  minute.  The  fii'st  to  arrive  is  the 
earth- wave,  supposed  to  be  broad  and  low,  and  its  effect  is  to  raise 
gradually — ^perhaps  imperceptibly— the  land,  and  thus  to  repel  the  water. 
Afterwards  the  land  subsides,  and  the  sea- wave  comes  rushing  on,  broad 
snd  violent  as  a  breaker,  and  ascends  to  beyond  its  usual  height.  By 
careful  attention  to  the  interval  of  retiring  and  returning  water,  the 
distance  of  the  origin  of  the  earth- stroke  which  causes  both  may  be 
computed  within  moderate  limits  of  error :  but  in  great  shore  earth- 
quakes calmness  and  resource  are  seldom  at  command,  even  if  clocks 
are  well  regulated  and  houses  remain  standing.  At  Callao,  in  the  last 
great  earthquake,  the  sea  retired  only  fifty  yards.  At  Iquiqne,  first  a 
rise,  tken  a  long  recession,  finally  an  inrush  of  a  mighty  wave.  Except 
about  their  origin  these  swift  oceanic  waves,  thrown  up  by  a  powerful 
stroke  on  a  deep-sea  bed,  exert  very  little  power  of  displacement.  Far 
away  from  their  source  they  are  very  broad  low  swells  of  water,  trans- 
ferred with  the  quiet  and  velocity  of  tide;  but,  on  approaching  the 
sloping  shore,  they,  like  the  waves  of  tide,  exchange  their  vertical 
impulse  for  an  inclined  onset,  and  finally  break  with  all  the  treasured 
force  of  a  deep-sea  movement.  The  velocity  of  these  waves  depends, 
like  that  of  the  tide,  on  the  depth  of  the  ocean  channel ;  the  utmost  on 
record  seems  to  give  about  seven  miles  in  a  minute,  on  the  line  from 
Lisbon  to  Barbadoes,  and  this  is  a  velocity  which  might  be  had  with 
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four  miles'  depth  of  water.  In  eliallower  seas  the  velooity  is  reduced 
to  two  or  three  miles  in  a  minute,  and  on  approaching  the  shore  we 
find  an  estimate  of  the  vast  water-wall  which  moved  on  Arica,  of  no 
more  than  fourteen  miles  an  hour.  But  it  was  not  measured^  nor 
indeed  could  it  be. — Quarterly  Beview» 


THOUGHTS   ON   SOME   OP   OUB  LORD'S   SATINGS 
RBOOBDBD  BT  ST.  JOHN. 

NO.   I. 
"  Destroy  this  temple,  and  ia  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  (John  ii.  19.) 

Such  was  the  first  intimation  which  the  Sayiour  gave  of  His  death 
and  resurrection,  and  of  their  bearing  on  the  establishment  of  His 
claims.  The  years  of  His  retirement  had  closed,  and  He  had  recently 
entered  upon  His  work  as  the  Prophet  of  God,^the  authoritatiye 
Teacher  of  the  Divine  will,  and  the  Founder  of  the  new  economy.  He 
had  now  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  observe  the  feast  of  the  passover. 
Many  eyes  were  turned  to  Him,  and  many  hearts  were  affected  as  they 
pondered  the  teaching  of  the  mysterious  young  Babbi,  who  claimed  to 
stand  in  a  special  relation  to  the  Father,  and  who  vindicated  the  sanc- 
tity of  that  temple  which  Qod  had  hallowed  by  His  presence,  and  in 
which  He  was  wont  to  meet  the  humble  and  contrite  worshipper,  and 
to  accept  the  appointed  sacrifices  when  offered  in  sincerity  and  faith. 
The  outer  court  of  the  temple,  designed  for  the  accommodation  of 
devout  Gentiles  who  might  come  thither  to  worship,  was  profaned  by 
persons  carrying  on  various  traffic.  This  traffic  our  Lord  arrested ; 
and,  addressing  those  who  sold  doves.  He  said,  "  Take  these  things 
hence ;  make  not  My  Father's  house  an  house  of  merchandise."  The 
authority  which  He  thus  exercised  awakened  the  astonishment  of  many 
around  Him.  A  feeling  of  awe  seems  to  have  mingled  with  a  degree  of 
incredulity;  and  these  feelings  were  deepened  hj  His  emphatic  words, 
"  My  Fatheb's  house."  "  Can  it  be,"  they  might  naturally  ask,  •*  that 
this  young  Babbi  does  indeed  sustain  the  character  of  the  Son  of  God, 
in  that  high  and  peculiar  sense  which  our  Scriptures  recognise,  and 
that  on  this  ground  He  claims  to  exercise  authority  in  the  house  of 
God  P  "  Some  among  them— probably  members  of  the  Sanhedrim — 
put  to  Him  the  question,  "  What  sign  showest  thou  unto  us,  seeing 
thou  doest  these  things  P  "  And  then  our  Lord  uttered  the  memorable 
words  before  us,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise 
it  up." 

The  proper  import  and  application  of  these  words  will  almost  imme- 
diately  engage  our  attention.  But,  before  we  enter  upon  this  inquiry, 
let  us  still  dwell,  for  a  while,  on  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  whom  our 
Lord  now  addressed.  To  tJiem  this  saying  must  have  been  almost  hope- 
lessly obscure.  We  cannot  conceive,  as  some  expositors  have  done, 
that  Jesus,  in  uttering  it,  pointed  to  His  own  body;  for  then  the  reply 
of  the  Jews  would  have  been  out  of  place,  "  Forty  and  six  years  was 
this  temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days  P  " 
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They  would  raUier,  in  all  probability,  bave  cbarged  Him  witb  presnmp- 
iion,  in  speaking  of  His  own  body  as,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  temple  of 
JehoTab.  But  bow  were  tbey  to  apply  His  words  to  tbe  temple  in  one 
of  tbe  courts  of  wbiob  tbey  now  stood?  Tbis  was  tbeir  perplexity; 
but  one  tbing,  at  least,  was  clear, — tbat  Jesus  now  claimed  to  possess 
OEiore  tban  buman  power.  In  wbatever  way  His  declaration  was  to  be 
nnderotood,  tbe  empbatic  "IwiU  raise  U  up  in,  tbree  days,"  implied 
resonioes  far  beyond  any  wbiob  man  can  command,  and  naturally 
recalled  His  former  words,  in  wbicb  He  claimed  to  stand  in  a  special 
relation  to  God,  and  to  possess  a  special  autbority  in  His  bouse.  But 
the  first  tbougbt  of  tbe  Jews  was  tbe  strangeness,  tbe  utter  inconsis* 
tency,  of  His  assertion.  Tbey  pointed  to  tbe  magnificent  structure 
which  Herod  bad  begun  tborougbly  to  repair  and  beautify,  so  tbat  it 
might  almost  be  spoken  of  as  rebuilt;  tbey  affirmed  tbat  tbis  work, 
whidi  was  still  in  progress,  bad  already  occupied  forty-six  years ;  and 
then  tbey  asked,  "Wilt  ihou  rear  it  up  in  three  days?"  But  tbe 
Barionr  did  not  further  disclose  to  them  His  meaning.  He  left  tbe 
deep  import  of  His  words  to  be  brought  out  by  tbe  facts  of  His  history. 
These  words  were  carefully  treasured  up  against  Him ;  and,  in  a  dis- 
torted form,  were  alleged  as  a  charge  when  He  was  arraigned  before  the 
Jewish  high-priest,  and  were  burled  at  Him,  in  contempt  and  defiance, 
as  He  bung  upon  tbe  cross.  But  now  tbe  conyersation  closed.  He  did 
not  farther  enter  upon  tbe  proof  of  His  claims  before  those  who  were 
already  bitterly  hostile  to  Him.  But  He  left  not  Himself  without 
witness.  To  meet  the  anxious  questionings  of  thoughtful  and  earnest 
minds.  He  wrought  miracles  during  tbis  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  which 
awakened  general  attention,  and  wbicb  induced  one  of  the  most 
reflectiye  and  devout  members  of  tbe  Sanhedrim  to  say  to  Him, "  Rabbi, 
we  know  that  Thou  art  a  Teacher  come  from  God :  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  tbat  Thou  doest,  except  God  be  witb  him." 

But  bow  are  we  to  understand  these  words  of  Jesus  P  Happily,  tbe 
evangelist,  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  given  us  the  due  to  Hia 
meaning.  "  But  He  spake  of  the  temple  of  His  body.  When,  there* 
fore.  He  was  risen  from  the  dead.  His  disciples  remembered  tbat  He 
had  said  this  unto  them ;  and  tbey  believed  the  Scripture,  and  the  word 
which  Jesus  bad  said."  Thus  are  we  told,  tbat  tbis  was  one  of  those 
sayings  of  our  Lord,  into  the  import  of  wbicb  even  His  most  attached 
followers  could  not  fully  penetrate  at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered, 
but  which  were  at  length  recalled  to  tbeir  minds  witb  freshness  and 
power,  when  tbe  great  events  of  His  death  and  resurrection  had  taken 
place.  Then,  viewing  them  in  tbe  light  which  tbe  Spirit  shed  on  His 
whole  mediatorial  work,  and  marking  tbeir  accomplishment  in  the 
fiicts  of  His  history,  their  faith  in  Him  was  confirmed,  and  their  joy 
augmented  and  deepened. 

In  this  application,  almost  every  thing  is  plain.  The  sacred  body  of 
our  Lord,  never  defiled  by  sin,  was  in  a  far  higher  sense  the  temple  of 
Qod  tban  tbat  efplendid  edifice  in  wbicb  tbe  Jews  gloried.  The  great- 
est distinction  of  tbe  temple  was,  that  there  God  condescended  to  place 
His  Name,  and  to  reveal  His  glory.  In  the  holy  of  holies,  the  type  of 
the  heavenly  sanctuary,  Jehovah,  in  one  sense,  dwelt.    The  beautiful 
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symbols  of  the  temple-worsbip  shadovred  forth  the  fi&cts  and  arraage* 
menta  and  bleeaings  of  the  mediatorial  economy ;  and  if  that  worship 
was  offered  in  faith,  it  was  accepted  throngh  the  coming  Redeemer. 
Bat  in  the  Person  of  the  Lord  Jesos,  Qod  was  Himself  "manifest  in 
the  flesh."  He  was  the  Son  Incarnate;  and  the  Divine  glory  beamed 
forth  in  all  His  deportment,  and  conyersation,  and  condact.  Bef erring, 
then,  to  Himself,  He  declared,  that  the  great  and  crowning  evidenoe  of 
His  right  to  exercise  authority  in  His  Father's  house, — ^the  endence, 
indeed,  of  His  claim  to  be  the  Son,  in  a  sense  altogether  pecoliar  and 
unique, — would  be,  that  after  His  body  should  have  been  consigned  to 
death  by  the  malice  of  His  enemies.  He  would  raise  it  again  on  the 
third  day  by  His  resistless  power. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  to  no  other  event  than  the  resnireotion  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  can  the  expression,  '* in  three  days"  strictly  apply.  The 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  explain  this  phrase  as  if  it  meant 
in  a  very  short  time  have  signally  filled.  Such  an  interpretation  ia 
opposed  to  the  simplicity  of  tbe  Scriptural  narrative.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinctness and  particularity  in  the  Saviour's  mode  of  speaking  which  it 
fails  to  recognise.  But  when  we  think  of  His  own  resurrection  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day,  we  feel  that  this,  and  this  only,  fulfils  this 
prophetic  utterance. 

Nor  does  any  difficulty  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  Saviour  affirms, 
*'  I  will  raise  it  up."  We  acknowledge,  indeed,  the  prominence  which 
is  repeatedly  given  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  acting  of  the  Eternal 
Father  in  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  That  great  event  is 
referred  to  as  affording  a  display  of  the  Father's  glory,  while  it  formed 
the  Father's  attestation  to  the  Redeemer's  claims,  and  to  the  com* 
pleteness  and  acceptance  of  His  atonement.  But  the  agency  of  the 
Eternal  Father  does  not  exclude  that  of  the  Son,  who  ever  carried  out 
the  Father's  counsel.  On  that  bright  morning,  when  the  gloom  of 
death  which  had  so  long  rested  on  this  world  was  dispelled,  the  Son 
Himself  came  forth  as  a  Conqueror  from  the  tomb,  resuming  that  flesh 
which  had  lain  in  weakness  and  dishonour,  though  it  never  saw  oor« 
ruption,  but  resuming  it  in  a  state  of  incipient  glory, — glory  which 
reached  its  perfection  as  He  rose  to  the  heavenly  world,  and  sat  down 
on  the  Father's  right  hand.  And  thus  was  His  own  declaration  fnU 
filled,  •*  Therefore  doth  My  Father  love  Me,  because  I  lay  down  My 
life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  Me,  but  I  lay 
it  down  of  Myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to 
take  it  again.  This  commandment  have  I  received  of  My  Father." 
(John  X.  17, 18.) 

But  while  this  application  of  the  Saviour's  words  is  certain  and 
incontestable,  being  endorsed  by  inspired  authority,  as  well  as  meeting 
the  requirements  of  His  language,  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
devout  expositors  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  regard  them  as  pointing 
beyond  this  first  and  immediate  application  to  one  which  arose  oui  of  it, 
and  which  served  to  connect  His  declaration  with  the  temple  in  which 
He  had  just  exercised  authority  as  the  Incarnate  Son.  In  putting  Him 
to  death,  the  Jewish  people,  as  represented  by  their  rulers,  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  iniquities ;  and  one  result  was,  that  the  temple  in  which 
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ihcy  gloried  was  given  np  to  be  deatroyed.  In  the  Tery  act,  those 
expodton  allege,  of  deatroymg  the  temple  of  His  body,  they  did,  in 
effect,  orerthiow  their  own  temple.  And  further,  the  Sarionr's  words 
are  held  to  oonTey  the  aasnrance,  that  by  rising  from  the  dead  on  the 
third  day  He  would,  in  effect,  constitute  anew  the  temple  of  God,— even 
the  temple  of  His  mystical  body,  in  which  the  glory  of  Qod  should 
shine  forth  with  £ur  brighter  lustre  than  under  any  former  economy. 
This  is  the  view  adopted  by  Dr.  Hengstenberg  and  Dr.  Rudolf  Stier; 
and  it  deserves,  at  least,  our  earnest  and  respectful  consideration. 
The  former  of  these  theologians  thus  explains  the  saying  of  our  Lord : — 
**  If  je  shall  once  (that  which  ye  wiU  do,  ye  shall  do)  destroy  the  tem- 
ple of  My  body,  and  in  and  with  it  this  outward  temple,  the  symbol 
and  pledge  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  you,  then  will  I  in  three  days 
raise  up  again  the  temple  of  My  body,  and  in  and  with  it  the  essence  of 
the  outward  temple,  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d."  *  From  the  extended  com- 
menta  of  the  latter  we  may  select  the  following  paragraph :— "  Destroy  ! 
This  was  spoken  prophetically  and  permissively.  I  know  that  it  will 
be  in  your  hearts,  and  that  ye  will  be  permitted  to  do  it, — then  be  it 
so,  and  let  it  be  done  I  That  their  persisting  in  opposition  to  the  truth 
of  Qod  might  lead  so  far  as  to  bring  upon  them  yet  another  destruction 
of  their  temple,  as  the  due  punishment  of  their  own  act  and  guDt, — 
so  much  at  least  must  immediately  have  touched  their  conanencet  and 
it  was  that  which  the  Lord  addressed.  That  this  might  take  place  as 
the  conaequence  of  their  putting  Him  to  death,  became  more  and  more 
plain  to  them  in  the  after  time.  But  that  His  death  would  issue  in  a 
reaurreeUon,  and  thereby  in  a  demolition  of  the  typical  temple  in  order 
to  the  building  of  a  new  one,  nay  rather  to  the  specific  building  again 
in  its  fulfilled  design  of  that  which  had  been  abolished,  {IvnU  raise  it 
ftp,) — ^thia  is  the  great  prophecy  which  the  Lord  utters  to  them  here ; 
this  is  already  the  self -same  sign  which  He  afterwards  gives  at  their 
demand,  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  that  one  last  sign  which  was 
chosen  as  appropriate  to  the  wicked  spirit  that  demanded  it."  f 

This  exposition,  we  have  said,  is  deserving  of  serious  and  respectful 
consideration :  but  we  are  not  prepared  fully  to  acpept  it.  We  have 
learned,  indeed,  to  regard  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  generally 
implying  much  more  than  they  seem,  at  the  first  view,  to  affirm ;  and 
we  admire  the  depth  of  holy  truth  which  discloses  itself  to  patient  and 
reverent  thought,  as  it  dwells  upon  His  sayings.  We  acknowledge, 
also,  the  momentous  bearings  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  upon  the 
establishment  of  His  Church,  not  only  as  vindicating  His  claims,  but 
also  as  forming  the  commencement  of  His  state  of  exaltation,  under 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sent  down,  in  the  fulness  of  His  grace,  to 
lead  men  to  Him,  and  to  form  them  into  a  spiritual  temple  in  which 
God  should  delight  to  dwell.  But  our  difficulty  is,  that  if  we  at  all 
understand  the  phrase  " (his  temple"  of  the  temple  in  which  Jesus 


^  "  Commentary  on  the  Goipel  of  St.  John."    Clark's  translated  edition,  vol.  i., 
p.  145. 
t  **  Words  of  ike  Lord  Jeans.''    Translated  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  vol.  i.>  p.  71« 
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and  the  Jews  now  stood,  then  the  words,  "  I  will  raise  U  "  (aMv)  "  up 
in  three  days,"  scarcely  answer  to  the  fact,  and  can  only  by  a  moet 
circnitonB  method  be  made  to  apply  to  the  progreesiye  raising  ap  of  a 
spiritual  temple,  through  the  great  event  of  His  own  resurrection.  On 
the  whole,  we  incline,  with  Tholuck  and  others,  to  keep  to  the  one  clear 
and  certain  exposition  which  St.  John  himself  has  given,  and  to  reai 
in  the  consideration,  that  our  Lord  left  His  words,  obscure  as  they  must 
have  been  at  first,  gradually  to  unfold  their  meaning  to  those  who 
should  reverently  inquire  into  them. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  one  or  two  distinct  lines  of  thought  sug- 
gested to  us  by  this  saying  of  the  Bedeemer. 

1.  Eirst,  it  reminds  us  how  habitually  His  own  mind  was  directed^ 
from  the  very  commencement  of  His  ministry,  to  the  violeni  and  igno- 
nUnums  death  which  He  should  undergo,  and  to  the  glorious  retiur^ 
reckon  by  which  that  death  should  be  followed. 

niustrations  of  this  occur  throughout  the  evangelical  history. 
Jesus  said  to  Nicodemus,  during  this  visit  to  Jerusalem,  "  As  Moaes 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be 
lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life."  (John  iii.  14, 15.)  As  He  pursued  His  career  of  light  and 
blessing,  and  multitudes  hung  on  His  Hps  with  profound  interest.  He 
taught  them  that  He  had  come  down  from  heaven  to  give  His  "  flesh  " 
for  the  life  of  the  world,  and  that  salvation  was  to  be  realized  through 
an  appropriation  of  His  sacrifice|--a  living,  realizing  faith,  which 
should  involve  a  spiritual  eating  of  His  flesh  and  drinking  of  His 
blood.  (John  vi.)  On  another  occasion  He  said,  "When  ye  have 
lifted  up  the  Son  of  man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  He; "  (John 
viii.  28 ;)  and  subsequently,  "  I  am  the  good  Shepherd,  and  know  My 
sheep,  and  am  known  of  Mine.  As  the  Father  knoweth  Me,  even  so 
know  I  the  Father :  and  I  lay  down  My  life  for  the  sheep."  (John  x. 
14, 15.)  In  His  familiar  intercourse  with  His  apostles,  He  often  dwelt 
on  His  approaching  death,  and  unfolded  many  of  the  minute  circum- 
stances of  shame  and  anguish  through  which  He  was  about  to  pass. 
Thus,  as  He  was  taking  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  He  called  the 
twelve  aside,  and  said  unto  them,  "  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto 
the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  ,Him  to  death,  and  shall  deliver 
Him  to  the  Gentiles,  to  mock,  and  to  scourge,  and  to  crucify  Him :  and 
the  third  day  He  shall  rise  again."  (Matt.  xz.  18, 19.) 

But  let  us  ponder  this  suggestive  fact, — that  from  the  commence- 
ment  to  the  close  of  His  career  as  a  Teacher,  the  Saviour's  own  mind 
was  directed  to  His  sacrificial  death.  He  could  never  lose  sight  of  the 
sufferings  by  which  He  was  to  effect  our  redemption.  The  cross  was 
ever  present  to  His  view,  together  with  the  deep  anguish  of  spirit 
which,  both  in  the  solitudes  of  Gethsemane,  and  as  He  hung  on  that 
tree  of  shame,  was  to  come  upon  Him  as  the  Substitute  of  our  guilty 
race.  The  habitual  sentiment  of  His  pure  and  benignant  mind  was 
that  which  He  once  expressed  in  the  words,  ''I  have  a  baptism  to  be 
baptized  with;  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished  1 "  But 
beyond  the  sorrows  of  the  gardes,  and  the  deep  infamy  of  the  oross» 
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He  looked  forward  to  tlie  triumph  of  His  resurrection  and  His  media- 
torial reign.  *'  For  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him  He  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God."  (Heb.  xii.  2.)  He  knew  that  His  sufferings,  while  they 
would  bring  ont  into  bolder  relief  the  more  than  human  excellence  of 
His  character,  would  be  the  immediate  prelude  to  His  "  entrance  into 
His  glory,"  and  that  through  them  the  richest  blessings  would  be  con- 
ferred on  mankind.  And  thus,  as  the  hour  of  redemption  was  at  hand. 
He  uttered  the  memorable  words,  **  The  hour  is  come,  that  the  Son  of 
man  should  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except  a  com 
of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone :  but  if  it  die,  it 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  (John  xii.  23,  24.) 

2.  Secondly,  the  manner  in  which  our  Lord  now  refeiTed  to  His  own 
death  and  resurrection  mai*ks  the  transcendent  importance  of  tJiose  events 
in  (he  Divine  plans. 

They  were  essential,  for  instance,  to  the  ma/nifeatation  of  the  Divine 
glory  in  (he  government  of  this  world.  For  four  thousand  years  it  had 
presented  a  spectacle  of  disorder  and  pollution.  Its  history,  as  a 
revolted  province  of  Jehovah's  empire,  had  illustrated  the  fearful  con- 
sequences of  sin, — ^ita  tendency  to  darken  the  intellect,  as  well  as  to 
render  the  heart  cold,  licentious,  and  cruel,  and  to  diffuse  around 
misery  and  anguish,  fiut  forbearance  had  been  largely  extended  to 
our  guiliy  race.  Mercy  had  been  blended  with  judgment.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Divine  administration  had  proceeded  on  the  ground  of  an 
aionemeni  that  should,  in  "  the  fulness  of  the  time,"  be  made  for  sin.  To 
tliat  atonement  the  hopes  of  men  had  been  directed  by  a  series  of  pro- 
phetic announcements,  and  by  the  sacrifices  offered  under  successive 
dispensations.  And  now  the  plans  of  God  were  approaching  their 
crisis.  The  Bedeemer  had  come  into  the  world ;  He  had  just  entered 
upon  His  ministry;  and  when  that  ministry  should  have  continued  for 
three  short  years.  He  was  to  be  lifted  up  on  the  cross  and  to  bear  the 
iniquities  of  men.  On  that  sacrifice  depended  the  manifeatation  of  the 
justice  and  holiness  of  God,  in  His  government  of  mankind  during 
eveiy  past  period  of  the  world's  history,  and  the  solution  of  all  the 
problems  which  that  government  had  presented.  Light  also  was  to  be 
shed  from  the  cross  on  every  subsequent  portion  of  the  Divine  admin- 
istration. The  scene  of  Calvary  was  to  show  forth  the  depth  of  that 
hatred  to  sin  which  fills  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the  tenderness  of  that 
love  which  seeks  the  recovery  of  our  fallen  race,  while  it  was  to  uphold 
and  vindicate  the  essential  principles  of  the  Divine  rule.  Nor  was  the 
Divine  glory  less  involved  in  the  resurrection  of  our  blessed  Lord.  May 
we  not  reverently  say,  that  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  the  love  of  God,  all 
demanded  it  P  For  if  we  suppose,  for  a  moment,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment,— though  Christian  consciousness  instantly  recoils  from  such 
a  thought, — ^that  the  sacred  body  of  our  Lord  had  seen  corruption,  and 
was  even  now  lying  in  the  sepulchre  in  dishonour  and  decay,  not  only 
should  we  be  left  without  the  strongest  proof  of  His  claims,  but  His 
redeeming  work  would  be  marked  as  imperfect  and  insufficient.  The 
very  fact  that  the  atonement  was  complete  and  accepted,  required  that 
He  should  rise  again  before  His  flesh  could  see  corruption.    "It  was 
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not  possible  that  He  should  be  holden  of  death."  In  sabmitting  to 
His  deep  anguish  and  to  the  bitter  death  of  the  cross,  He  had  endured 
all  the  penal  suffering  which  was  to  come  upon  Him  as  the  Mediator; 
and  thus,  when  His  body  had  lain  for  a  while  in  the  tomb,— the  public 
proof  to  all  men  of  the  reality  of  His  death,— He  came  forth  as  a  Con- 
queror, and,  having  remained  on  earth  forty  days,  He  ascended  to  His 
mediatorial  throne.  In  all  this  the  Father's  glory  was  involved.  The 
exaltation,  as  well  as  the  humiliation  and  death,  of  our  Lord  showed 
forth  the  perfections  of  Him  "  of  whom  are  all  things,"  and  "  by  whom 
are  all  things." 

Again,  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  were  essential 
to  the  establishment  of  "the  kingdom  of  God  "  am^yiig  men.  The  hope  of 
the  thoughtful  and  devout  had  been  directed,  through  many  ages,  to  a 
glorious  constitution  of  authority  and  grace,  under  which  the  people  of 
Jehovah  should  stand  invested  with  the  highest  privileges.  This 
"  kingdom  of  God,"  to  be  established  in  "  the  last  days,"  had  been  the 
object  of  earnest  desire  to  many  whose  views  of  it  were  necessarily  par- 
tial and  obscure.  And,  ere  it  could  be  fuUy  brought  in,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Redeemer  should  die  and  rise  again.  The  entire  tenor 
of  the  evangelical  history  confirms  this  sentiment.  Not  only  did  the 
forerunner  of  our  Lord  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  as  "at  hand,"  but 
He  Himself  employed  similar  language ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  He 
had  referred  to  the  triumphs  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  displays  of 
glory  which  should  mark  His  final  manifestation.  He  added,  in  refer* 
ence  to  Himself, "  But  first  must  He  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rgected 
of  this  generation."  It  was  when  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  had  been 
actually  offered,  and  the  Risen  Saviour  had  ascended  to  the  throne  of 
His  glory,  and  the  Spirit  was  sent  down  in  the  riches  of  His  grace,  that 
"  the  kingdom  of  God  "  was  fully  set  up  among  men.  Then,  but  not 
till  then,  the  system  of  types  gave  place  to  a  simple  and  spiritual  dis- 
pensation, under  which  every  penitent  and  believing  worshipp^  may 
come  with  boldness  to  the  mercy-seat  of  God.  Then,  but  not  till  then, 
the  great  Object  of  faith  was  distinctly  presented  to  the  minds  of  men, 
and  the  method  of  salvation  clearly  and  fully  unfolded.  Then,  but  not 
till  then,  was  the  message  of  mercy  ordered  to  be  carried  to  eveiy  land, 
and  the  Church  of  God  was  constituted  on  its  final  basis,  men  of  all 
nations  being  brought  into  it  on  the  simple  condition  of  faith  in  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  and  the  open  confession  of  His  Name. 

3.  Thirdly,  these  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  remind  us  with  how  great 
confidence  we  may  turn  to  His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  a  suffieivni 
and  irrefragable  proof  of  the  validity  of  His  claims. 

With  these  claims  our  dearest  hopes  are  bound  up.  Jesus  is  our 
Life,  our  Refuge,  our  All.  Bereft  of  an  interest  in  Him,  and  of  the 
consolations  which  His  Spirit  imparts,  this  earth  would  often  be  to  us 
a  dreary  waste.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  health 
and  prosperity,  and  when  we  are  encircled  by  those  we  love,  our  hearts 
might  be  light  and  cheerful :  but  how  could  we  sustain  the  blighting  of 
our  earthly  joys, — how  could  we  endure  the  stroke  of  bereavement, 
severing  us  from  those  whose  society  had  been  a  solace  and  delight, — 
bow  could  we  bear  up  under  the  withering  of  nature's  strength, — if  we 
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had  not  Him  to  look  to,  who,  having  passed  through  the  deepest  suf- 
fering, and  died  upon  the  cross  for  us,  has  risen  again,  and  now  pro- 
claims to  ns,  "  I  am  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Life :  he  that  believeth 
in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  Hve ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die  "  P 

But,  thank  Grod,  the  evidence  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  is  ample  and 
sufficient.  We  dwell  with  confidence  on  the  works  of  power  which 
marked  His  career  on  earth,  and  we  reflect  that  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  performed  showed  that  He  was  Himself  the  Agent,  and  not 
the  mere  instrument  of  a  higher  Power.  We  dwell  with  confidence, 
also,  on  the  unearthly  purily  of  His  character,  and  on  the  profound 
wisdom  and  lofty  spiritualily  of  His  discourses,  as  sustaining  His 
highest  pretensions.  And,  above  all,  we  dwell,  with  holy  exultation, 
on  that  great  event  to  which  He  Himself  here  points  us.  When  three 
short  years  had  passed  away,  the  great  Prophet,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  appeared  in  Jerusalem  as  a  religious  Teacher,  came  up  to  that 
dtj  to  suffer  and  die.  Assailed  in  the  solitudes  of  Gtothsemane,  by  a 
band  of  armed  men  sent  by  the  chief  priests  and  scribes.  He  yielded  up 
Himself  into  their  hands.  Hurried  by  them  before  the  Sanhedrim,  He 
was  maliciously  accused  of  many  things  ;  and,  among  other  charges, 
two  false  witnesses  were  found  to  affirm  that  He  had  said,  "  I  am  able 
to  destroy  the  temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  three  days,"  (Matt. 
zxvi.  61,)  or,  as  8t.  Mark  has  given  the  words,  probably  in  the  form  used 
by  one  of  them, "  I  will  destroy  this  temple  that  is  made  with  hands,  and 
within  three  days  I  will  build  another  made  without  hands."  (ziv.  58.) 
When,  at  length.  He  was  condemned  as  a  blasphemer  for  avowing 
Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  was  actually  extended  on  the  cross, 
before  the  veil  of  darkness  was  drawn  over  that  scene,  many  who  passed 
by  the  hill  of  Calvary  reviled  and  upbraided  Him,  reminding  Him  of 
this  declaration*  though  they  failed  to  exhibit  His  language  in  its  cor* 
j-ect  form :  "  Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and  bnildest  it  in  three 
days,  save  Thyself  I " 

Little  did  they  think  that  the  Saviour's  own  words  were  just  about 
to  receive  their  signal  accomplishment.  The  hand  of  violence  was 
even  then  crushing  His  sacred  body, — that  temple  of  the  indwelling 
Godhead ;  and  soon  His  last  groaning  indicated  that  the  mortal  con- 
flict was  over,  and  the  work  of  atonement  complete.  A  momentary 
triumph  thus  crowned  the  efforts  of  His  enemies ;  and  as  they  looked 
upon  the  Prophet  of  Galilee  in  the  coldness  of  death,  they  felt  a  malig- 
nant pleasure  in  their  supposed  victory  over  Him.  But  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  dissipated  all  their  joy,  and  plunged  them  into  con- 
fusion and  dismay.  Not  all  the  precautions  which  they  had  taken  could 
secure  His  body  within  the  confines  of  the  tomb.  He  came  forth  as  a 
Conqueror ;  and  by  this  obvious  and  stupendous  miracle,  in  His  o^n^ 
Person,  He  established  for  ever  the  great  and  precious  truths,  that  He 
is  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

And  now  with  what  gratitude  and  triumph  may  we  turn  to  our 
Risen  and  Exalted  Lord.  In  Him  our  humanity  has  attained  its 
highest  perfection.  He  has  passed  into  the  heavens,  and  is  enthroned 
at  the  Father's  right  hand,  angels,  and  principaliti^,  and  powers  being 
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made  subject  unto  EEim.  And  He  imparts  of  His  resnrrection-life  to 
all  wbo  come  to  Him  in  humble  faith.  He  identifies  their  interests 
"with  His  own ;  and,  amidst  the  changes  and  conflicts  of  earth,  He  is 
leading  them  onward  to  a  participation  of  His  own  triumph.  The 
glory  which  encircles  Him  shall  ultimately  be  imparted  to  all  whom 
He  acknowledges  as  the  members  of  His  body,  and  loves  with  a  special 
and  eternal  love.  In  them,  at  last,  will  be  fulfilled  the  sublime  declara- 
tion which  He  uttered  in  His  high -priestly  prayer,  as  He  was  approach- 
ing the  dark  shadows  of  Gbthsemane, — "  And  the  glory  which  Thou 
gavest  Me  I  have  given  them ;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  We  are 
one." 


OHABAOTERISTIOS  OP  WORDSWORTH'S  POETRY. 
{C<yMluded  from  p<ige  327.) 

We  have  referred  to  the  French  Revolution  as  having  exercised  a 
determining  influence  on  Wordsworth's  mind  and  poetry.  It  broke  out 
while  he  was  yet  in  his  nineteenth  year.  Soon  after  its  commencement 
he  spent  his  last  "  long  vacation  " — ^for  he  was  at  Cambridge  at  this 
period — ^in  a  continental  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  passed  through 
France.  In  November,  1791,  having  taken  his  degree  in  January  of 
that  year,  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  stayed  about  twelve  months, 
watching  with  intense  interest  the  progress  of  events.  Think  of  what 
he  then  was.  Brought  up  amid  the  mountains,  unshackled  by  the 
strict  conventional  notions  and  usages  which  fasten  upon  those  whose 
early  years  are  passed  in  cities,  his  powers  had  freely  expanded  under 
the  genial  influences  of  a  mild  and  sensible  educational  rule,  constant 
fellowship  with  Nature,  and  frequent  intercourse  with  lowly  life  and 
simple  manners, — with  industry  and  content,  bearing  about  with  them 
a  calm  and  independent  front.  His  mind,  too,  was  of  the  philosophic 
order;  ever  looking  below  the  surface,  groping  down  to  find  the  real 
ground  of  things;  one  which  could  not  rest  in  superficial  and  artificial 
distinctions,  however  venerable,  and  however  strongly  upheld;  but 
which,  prone  to  seek  after,  in  order  to  rest  in,  the  true  and  righi,  was 
strong,  self-reliant,  freedom-loving. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  would  be  the  effect,  on  such  a 
mind,  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  saw  a  whole  peo* 
pie,  roused  at  last  from  the  torpor  produced  by  long  years  of  oppression 
and  misrule,  making  their  voice  heard ;  asserting  for  themselves  their 
natural  and  unalienable  rights,  as  men  and  citizens,  against  unconsti- 
tutional government,  and  the  enormous  and  crushing  abuses  which  had 
grown  up  in  its  shadow.  He  beheld  a  strong  nation  indignantly  refuse 
to.be  treated  any  longer  as  the  mere  passive  inheritance  of  princes  and 
nobles,  existing  only  to  furnish  materials  for  unsorupulous  ambition 
and  unbounded  self-indulgence.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  young 
Wordsworth  greeted  all  this  with  intense  pleasure.  Others,  too,  not 
mere  hare-brained  dreamers,  but  thoughtful,  informed,  right-hearted 
,  men,  welcomed  in  its  first  appearances  the  dawn  of  true  liberty  for 
France,  and  a  quickening  impetus  to  human  progress  everywhere*    Its 
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effect  on  th^  minds  of  many,  Iiimself  included,  Wordsworth  describes 
in  a  striking  passage  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  "  Prelude.'^    With  its 
fearfol  afterconrse  of  anarchy  he  felt  no  sympathy,  bnt  great  disap- 
pointment and  distress.    Yet  the  tone  and  direction  given  to  his  mind 
bj  the  promise  of  its  birth  remained,  and  inflnenced  his  poetry.    The 
corrent  of  his  meditations  was  tnmed  to  those  great  truths  which  lie 
hidden  under  the  overgrowths  of  time  and  custom ;  truths  on  the  wise 
and  practical  recognition  of  which  alone  society  and  government  can 
secorely  rest.    He  had  learnt  to  think  of  men  as  men,  sharers  of  a  com- 
mon nature,  and  in  that  nature  possessing  common  dignities  and  rights. 
His  view  was  not  intercepted  by  the  barriers  which  divide  people  into 
classes.    The  accidental  circumstances  which  make  man  differ  from 
man  he  estimated  at  no  more  than  their  true  worth,  and  did  not  suffer 
them  to  hinder  in  the  least  his  glad  recognition  of  those  qualities  which 
do  honour  to  humanity,  wherever  he  might  find  them.    He  was  no  cUss- 
poet,  much  less  a  mouthpiece  of  a  party.    To  a  mind  constituted  and 
disciplined  as  his  was,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  was  little  to  attract  or 
interest  in  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  mere  fashionable  life ;  a  sphere 
in  which  there  was  too  much  repression  of  individuality,  too  much 
paring  down,  or  filling  out,  to  an  arbitrary  conventional  standard,  too 
little  nature  and  truth,  to  gain  his  love  and  regard.    The  same  instinct 
which  drew  him  into  such  intimacy  with  external  nature, — ^intimacy  to 
him  so  delightful, — ^led  him  also  to  study  rather  those  who,  by  birth  or 
circumstance,  were  removed  from  those  influences  which,  in  higher 
spheres,  too  often  cramp  and  distort  the  soul.    He  whose  "  inevitable 
eye"  saw  such  beauty  and  meaning  in  the  common  objects  of  nature, 
also  recognised,  with  far  deeper  admiration  and  thankfulness,  the  good 
sense  and  right  feeling  not  seldom  to  be  found  even  among  those  who 
move  along  the  common,  unchronicled  tracks  of  life.    He  strove  to  turn 
the  r^^ard  of  the  world,  so  called, — wrapped  in  its  own  transitory 
affiurs, — to  the  beauty  and  right  feeling,  the  high  and  worthy  qualities 
not  unfrequently  existing  among  those  classes  which  it  habitually  over- 
looked.   His  poems  plead,  though  without  distinctly  seeming  to  do  so, 
far  brotherhood,  and  mutual  sympathy  and  help.    They  abound  with 
true  sentiment,  manly  and  philosophic,  but  betray  nothing  of  its  cant- 
ing counterfeit,  since  so  common.    In  confirmation  of  all  this  we  should 
like  to  have  noticed  the  perfect  naturalness,  the  genuine  pathos,  the 
high  moral  tone,  which  pervade  such  pieces  as  "  Ruth,"  "  Michael," 
'^The  Brothers," "The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,"  « The  Waggoner," 
"  The  Affliction  of  Margaret,"  "  Laodamia,"  "  The  White  Doe  of  Ryl- 
stone ;"  and,  most  of  all,  that  grand  and  beautiful  poem, — sufficient  of 
itself  to  make  an  author's  fame, — "  The  Excursion." 

We  cannot,  however,  quit  this  part  of  our  subject,  without  quoting  a 
fewstanasas  from  the  piece  called  "  Resolution  and  Independence,"  so 
justly  a  fiavonrite  with  Wordsworth's  admirers.  The  poet  represents 
himadf  as  alone,  one  bright  spring  morning,  upon  a  moor.  Very  lively 
and  joyoos  were  the  feelings  called  up  by  all  the  gladdening  sights  and 
sounds  tliat  sainted  his  senses.  Presently,  however,  these  began 
strangely  to  wane,  and,  in  their  stead,  came  "  fears  and  fiEmcies."  His 
means,    at  that   period  of  his  life,  were  narrow.    Distinction  and 
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competency  for  himself,  as  a  poet,  were  far  out  of  prospect.    He  began 
to  brood  npon  the  possibilities  of 

"  Solitude,  pftin  of  heart,  diitreu,  and  povertf." 

His  mind  ran  npon  saoh  oases  as  those  of  Ohatterton  and  Bams ;  and 
gloomy  were  his  thoughts,  aad  sad  his  heart,  when, — 

"  whether  it  were  by  peculiar  grace, 
A  leading  from  above,  a  something  given. 
Yet  it  befell,  that  in  thii  lonely  place. 
When  np  and  down  my  faney  thai  was  driven. 
And  I  with  these  untoward  thoughts  had  striven, 
I  saw  a  man  before  me  unawares : 
The  oldest  man  he  seem'd  that  ever  wore  grey  hairs. 


XII. 

"  Himself  he  propp'd,  his  body,  limbs,  and  face. 
Upon  a  long  grey  staff  of  shaven  wood : 
And,  still  as  I  drew  near  with  gentle  pace. 
Beside  the  little  pond  or  moorish  flood. 
Motionless  as  a  cloud  the  old  man  stood ; 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call, 
And  moveth  all  together,  if  it  move  at  aU. 

xiu. 

"  At  length,  himself  unsettling,  he  the  pond 
8tirr*d  with  his  staff,  and  fixedly  did  look 
Upon  the  muddy  water,  which  he  conn'd. 
As  if  he  had  been  reading  in  a  book : 
And  now  suoh  freedom  as  I  could  I  took, 
Andf  drawing  to  his  side,  to  him  did  say, 
'  This  morning  gives  us  promise  of  a  glorious  day.' 

xrv. 

"  A  gentle  answer  did  the  old  man  make. 
In  oourteous  speech,  which  forth  he  slowly  drew ; 
And  him  with  further  words  I  thus  bespake  : 
'  What  kind  of  work  is  that  which  you  pursue  P 
This  ii  a  lonesome  place  for  one  like  you.' 
He  answered  me  with  pleasure  and  surprise. 
And  there  was,  while  he  spake,  a  fire  about  his  eyes. 

XV. 

"His  words  came  feebly,  from  a  feeble  chest, 
Yet  each  in  solemn  order  follow'd  each, 
With  something  of  a  lofty  utterance  dress'd ; 
Choice  word,  and  measured  phrase ;  above  the  reach 
Of  ordinary  men ;  a  stately  speech ; 
Such  as  grave  livers  do  in  Scotland  use, 
Religious  men,  who  give  to  God  and  man  their  dues. 
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XVI. 

"  He  told  me  that  lie  to  this  pond  had  come 
To  gathar  leeches^  being  old  and  poor. 
Smpbyment  hasardons  and  wearisome  t 
And  he  had  manj  hardahips  to  endure : 
From  pond  to  pond  he  roam'd,  firom  moor  to  moor, 
Hoonngt  with  God's  good  help,  bj  ehoice  or  ehance ; 
And  in  this  way  he  gain'd  an  honest  maintenance. 

XTH. 

"  The  dd  man  still  stood  talking  by  my  side ; 
But  now  his  voice  to  me  was  like  a  stream 
Scarce  heard,  nor  word  from  word  ooold  I  divide  ; 
And  the  whole  body  of  the  man  did  seem 
like  one  whom  I  had  met  with  in  a  dream  ; 
Or  like  a  man  firom  some  hr  region  sent 
To  give  me  hnman  strength  and  strong  admonishment. 

xvni. 

"  My  former  thoughts  retmm*d :  the  fear  that  kills. 
And  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed ; 
Cold,  pain,  and  labour,  and  iU  fleshly  iUs ; 
And  mighty  poets  in  their  misery  dead. 
But  now,  perplez'd  by  what  the  old  man  had  said. 
My  question  eagerly  did  I  renew, 
'  How  ii  it  that  you  live,  and  what  is  it  you  do  ? ' 


"He  with  a  smile  did  then  his  words  repeat ; 
And  said,  that,  gathering  leeches,  far  and  wide 
He  travell'd ;  stirring  thus  about  his  feet 
The  waters  of  the  ponds  where  they  abide. 
'Onoe  I  could  meet  with  them  on  eveiy  side; 
But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay ; 
Yet  still  I  persevere  and  find  them  where  I  may.' 


"  While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place. 
The  old  man's  shape,  and  speech,  all  troubled  me  ; 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seem'd  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  continually. 
Wandering  about  alone  and  silently. 
While  I  these  thoughts  within  myself  pursued, 
He,  having  made  a  pause,  the  same  discourse  renew'd, 

XXI. 

"  And  soon  with  this  he  other  matter  bleaded, 
CheerfiiUy  ntter'd,  with  demeanour  kind. 
But  stately  in  the  main ;  and  when  he  ended, 
I  could  have  langh'd  myself  to  scorn,  to  find 
In  that  decrepit  man  so  firm  a  mind. 
'  God,'  said  I, '  be  my  help  and  stay  secure ; 
I'll  think  of  the  leech-gatherer  on  the  lonely  moor. 
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It  mnst  not  be  supposed  tliat  Wordsworth's  wide  views  and  aym- 
pathies  made  him  forget  he  was  a  Briton,-^extingiii8hed  love  of  his 
own  conntiy,  and  all  peculiar  interest  in  her  afiPairs.  It  is  trae  he  was 
moved  with  admiration  when  he  saw  the  French  people  rise  np  against 
a  tyranny  now  grown  intolerable ;  but  when  afterwards  he  watched  the 
Bevolntion,  lately  so  full  of  promise,  pass  through  phase  after  phase  of 
anarchy,  till  it  became  one  of  the  strongest,  sternest,  and  most  ambi- 
tious of  despotisms  that  have  in  any  age  oppressed  the  earth,  threaten- 
ing in  the  end  the  liberties  of  Europe  and  of  his  own  beloved  Eng- 
land, then  his  patriotism  was  kindled,  and  he  sang  of  liberty  with 
blended  wisdom  and  passion.  And  if— which,  after  all,  may  not  be  abso- 
lutely impossible— England,  yea,  and  Europe  too,  should  be  called  to 
struggle  once  more,  as  for  very  life,  against  combined  despotism  and 
ambition ;  then,  we  doubt  not,  will  some  of  Wordsworth's  Sonnets  come 
into  the  minds  of  men  with  a  new  and  stirring  significance,  inspiring 
as  fresh  gusts  of  mountain  air,  or  rallying  calls  firom  Freedom's  own 
trumpet.  What  Englishman  can  read,  without  a  thrill  of  patriotic 
feeling,  such  sentiments  as  these  P — 

"It  is  not  to  be  thoaght  of  that  the  flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  open  sea 
Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flow*d,  *  with  pomp  of  waters  unwithstood,' — 
•  *  *  •  • 

That  this  most  famous  stream  in  bogs  and  sands 
Should  perish,  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.    In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old : 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake — ^the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.    In  everything  we  're  sprung 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold.'' 

We  need  scarcely  point  out  to  our  readers  the  remarkable  imagi- 
native power  displayed  in  this  poem ;  the  striking  propriety  of  the  two 
distinct  figures  employed,  and  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  they  are 
used. 

One  more  sonnet  which  we  shall  quote,  one  which  seems  to  us  to  rise 
to  the  highest  strain  of  patriotism,  was  composed  near  the  end  of  the 
year  1806,  and  refers  to  the  great  battle  of  Jena ;  which  threw  Prussia 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  and  left  England,  all  her  allies  being 
helpless,  to  sustain  alone  the  shock  of  the  victorious  armies  of  France  :— 

"  Another  year  I  another  deadly  blow  I 
Another  mighty  empire  overthrown  I 
And  we  are  left,  or  shall  be  left,  alone ; 
The  last  that  dares  to  struggle  with  the  foe. 
"Tis  well !  from  this  day  forward  we  shall  know 
That  in  ourselves  our  safety  must  be  sought ; 
That  by  our  own  right  hands  it  must  be  wrought ; 
That  we  must  stand  unpropp'd,  or  be  laid  low. 
O  dastard,  whom  such  foretaste  doth  not  cheer  I 
We  shall  exult,  if  they  who  rule  the  land 
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Be  men  who  hold  its  many  hlessings  dear, 
Wise,  npright,  Taliant ;  not  a  yenal  band. 
Who  an  to  jodgo  of  danger  which  they  fear, 
jLnd  honour,  whvoh  they  do  not  nndentand." 

We  have  already  more  tluin  once  alluded  to  that  endowment  bo  india* 
pensable  to  a  poet,  Imagination :  a  word  or  two  abont  it  here.  Imagi- 
nation, in  its  strictest  sense,  is  that  facoltj  of  the  mind  which  seizes 
hold  of  such  images,  or  certain  elements  of  such  images,  as  are  stored 
in  the  memory ;  and,  as  with  a  flash  of  electric  energy,  fuses  them 
together  with  the  thought  at  the  moment  being  elaborated;  creating 
thoB  from  elements  which,  separate,  are  utterly  dissimilar,  one  consis- 
tent and  beautiful  whole.  In  Wordsworth,  this  faculty  existed  in  wide- 
reaching  strength  and  finest  quality,  and  was  ever  held  in  the  service  of 
lofty  sense  and  sound  judgment.  Its  subtile,  wonder-working  presence 
is  diffused,  more  or  less,  through  the  far  greater  number  of  his  poems, 
gleaming  out  in  flashes  of  loveliness,  like  the  play  of  summer  lightning 
among  evening  clouds.  As  a  specimen  of  this,  we  quote  the  "  Elegiac 
Stanzas,"  suggested  by  the  picture,  "  Peele  Castle  in  a  Storm,"  painted 
by  hia  friend  Sir  Q.  Beaumont.  It  must  be  premised  that  in  this  piece 
there  is  throughout  a  reference  to  the  poet's  youngest  brother,  John  ; 
who,  only  a  few  months  before,  had  perished  by  shipwreck,  at  the  out- 
set of  what  he  intended  should  be  his  final  voyage : — 

"  I  waa  thy  ndghbour  onoe,  thon  ragged  pile  1 
Ponr  sninmer  weeka  I  dwelt  in  eight  of  thee : 
I  saw  thee  every  day ;  and  aU  the  while 
Thy  form  waa  sleeping  on  a  glassy  sea. 

"  So  pnre  the  sky,  so  qaiet  was  the  air  I 
So  like,  so  very  like,  was  day  to  day  1 
Whene'er  I  look'd,  thy  image  still  was  there ; 
It  tremhled,  hnt  it  never  pass'd  away. 

"  How  perfeet  was  the  ealm  1    It  seem'd  no  sleep. 
No  mood,  which  season  takea  away,  or  brings  : 
I  could  have  fancied  that  the  mighty  deep 
Waa  even  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  things. 

"  Ah  I  then,  if  mine  had  been  the  painter's  hand. 
To  express  what  then  I  saw ;  and  add  the  gleam, 
The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land. 
The  oonsecration,  and  the  poet*s  dream  ; 

**  I  would  have  planted  thee,  thou  hoary  pile  t 
Amid  a  world  how  different  from  this ! 
Beside  a  sea  that  could  not  eease  to  smile  ; 
On  tranquil  land,  beneath  a  sky  of  bHss. 

"  Thou  shonldst  have  leem'd  a  treasure-houae,  a  mine 
Of  peaeeftil  years ;  a  chronicle  of  heaven : — 
Of  all  the  sunbeams  that  did  ever  shine* 
The  veiy  sweetest  had  to  thee  been  given. 
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**  A  picture  had  it  been  of  lasting  ease, 
Eljnan  quiet,  without  toil  or  itrife ; 
No  motion  but  the  moving  tide,  a  breese. 
Or  merely  silent  Nature's  breathing  life. 

"  Such,  in  the  fond  illusion  of  my  heart. 
Such  picture  would  I  at  that  time  have  made: 
And  seen  the  soul  of  truth  in  every  part ; 
A  faith,  a  trust,  that  could  not  be  betray'd. 

"  So  onoe  it  would  have  beeD,-^*tis  so  no  more ; 
I  have  submitted  to  a  new  control : 
A  power  is  gone,  which  nothing  oan  restore ; 
A  deep  dbtress  hath  humanized  my  soul. 

*'  Not  for  a  moment  could  I  now  behold 
A  smiling  sea,  and  be  what  I  have  been : 
The  feeling  of  my  loss  will  ne'er  be  old ; 
This,  which  I  know,  I  ^eak  with  mind  serene. 

'*  Then,  Beaumont,  friend  1  who  would  have  been  the  friend. 
If  he  had  lived,  of  him  whom  I  deplore, 
nils  work  of  thine  I  blame  not,  but  eommend  ; 
This  sea  in  anger,  and  that  dismal  shore. 

"  O  'tis  a  psssionate  work  1— yet  wise  and  well ; 
^ell  chosen  ii  the  spirit  that  is  here; 
That  hulk,  whieh  labours  in  the  deadly  swell ; 
This  rueful  sky,  this  pageantry  of  fisar  I 

"  And  thii  huge  oastle,  standing  here  sublime, 
I  love  to  see  the  look  with  which  it  braves, 
Cased  in  th'  unfeelittg  annonr  of  old  time. 
The  lightning,  the  fierce  wind,  and  trampling  waves. 

"  Farewell,  fiurewell  the  heart  that  lives  alone. 
Housed  in  a  dream,  at  distance  from  the  kind  I 
Such  happiness,  wherever  it  be  known, 
Is  to  be  pitied ;  for  'til  surely  blind. 

"  But  welcome  fortitude,  and  patient  cheer. 
And  frequent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  borne 
Such  sights,  or  worse,  as  are  before  me  here.— 
Not  without  hope  we  suffer  and  we  mouru." 

There  are  other  characteristica  of  Wordsworth's  Mnse,  no  leas  inter- 
esting, which  we  should  like  to  have  tonched  upon ;  but  these  must  be 
reserved.  It  wiU  not  be  understood  from  oar  foregoing  repiarks  that 
we  think  the  Bard  of  Eydal  free  from  defects  and  errors.  We  do  not. 
Bat  these,  when  placed  by  the  side  of  his  great  merits,  seem  to  as 
scarcely  worth  notice.  Some  of  his  poems  have  been  objected  to  on  the 
groand  of  their  extreme  simplicity ;  and  there  is  some  jastice  in  this 
objection.  But  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  it  was  only 
his  devotion  to  what  he  held,  and  rightly  held,  to  be  a  sound  theory, 
that  led  him  over  that  line  where  right  passes  into  wrong.  It  most  be 
remembered^  too«  that  long  dwelling  upon  one  set  of  ideas  is  very  likely 
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to  result  in  an  exaggerated  notion  of  their  importanoe.  Wordsworth 
wrote  beet  when  his  theories  slept,  and  his  well»diflciplined  mind  expa- 
tiated in  its  native  fireedom.  But  to  fix  upon  a  few  feeble  passages, 
and  ignore  the  beautiful  and  majestic  verse  which  makes  up  the  mass  of 
his  writings,  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  gross  want  of  candour.  Yet  this  was 
done  in  bis  lifetime  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  among  the  first 
to  have  extended  to  him  a  helping  hand.  And  though  he  outlived  this 
kind  of  criticism,  its  effects  for  many  years  clouded  his  rightful  fame, 
and  made  his  path  difficult. 

In  his  domestic  life,  Wordsworth  was  happy.  Ever  and  anon,  in  his 
poems,  the  deep  tranquil  joy  he  found  in  home  and  friendship  makes 
its  way  out  in  some  characteristic  intimation.  His  long  life  of  eighty 
years,  fifty  of  which  were  passed  amid  the  quiet  grandeur  of  lakes  and 
mountains,  in  daily  intercourse  with  Nature^  in  the  dearly  prized 
society  of  wife,  and  sister,  and  children,  in  gentle  charities,  gave  evi- 
dence that  poetic  inspiration  need  not  be  sought  at  the  troubled  foun- 
tains of  unhallowed  friendships,  wine,  and  revels ;  that  the  power  for  the 
highest  and  longest  flights  is  to  be  drawn  from  sources  purer  and  more 
naturaL  In  thinking  of  his  life  under  this  aspect,— the  soaring  mind 
discoursing  of  lofty  truth  with  unsurpassable  ease  and  dignity,  and 
at  the  same  time  cheerfully  content  with  the  common  pleasures,  and 
faithful  in  the  common  duties,  of  life, — ^we  are  reminded  of  his  own 
lines ''  To  the  Skylark ; "  and  with  them  we  close  our  paper : — 

''Sthereal  minitrel  1    Pilgrim  of  the  tkjl 
Dost  thou  despite  the  earth  where  cares  abound  ? 
Or,  while  thy  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground  P 
Thy  nest  which  thon  canst  drop  into  at  will. 
Those  qnlTeiing  wings  composed,  that  mnsic  still. 

"  Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood ; 
A  privacy  of  chorions  light  is  thine ; 
Whence  thon  dost  ponr  upon  the  world  a  flood 
Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  Divine ; 
2^  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam  ; 
True  t^  the  kindred  points  qf  Heaven  and  Home** 

W.  R.  J. 


BARING-GOULD'S  "MYTHS  OP  THE  MTDDLB  A6BS."» 

Mb.  Babiko-Gould  has  continued,  evidently  eon  amore,  his  indue- 
triousy  critical  researches  in  the  broad  field  of  popular  beliefs  of  the  olden 
time.  Although  he  seemed,  in  his  former  volume,  to  have  occupied  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  ground,  yet  this  second  series  shows 
how  much  still  remained,  and  even  now  remains,  to  be  explored  in  the 
same  direction.  Whilst  we  thankfully  acknowledge  his  painstaking 
inquiries,  and,  for  the  most  part,  valuable  judgments,  we  feel  as  if  we 

*  "CnrtoQS  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  S.  Baring. Gonld,  M.A.  Second 
Series.**    Rimictons.    1868. 
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had  suffered  some  injury  at  his  hands,  as  we  find  him  rathlesslj  rob- 
bing ns  of  the  last  lingering  trust  we  held,  or  tried  to  hold,  in  the  good 
old  story  of  William  Tell ;  and  we  oould  almost  quarrel  with  him  for 
his  inexorable  demonstration  that  the  moving  history  of  Llewellyn  and 
his  hapless  dog  Gellert,  is  only  one  form  of  a  legend  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  found  in  venerable  Sanscrit  writings,  and  repeated,  with 
various  detail,  in  almost  all  ages  and  all  tongues. 

Any  one  who  gives  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  one  class  of 
isubjects,  is  in  danger  of  associating  them,  in  his  own  mind,  with  everyr 
thing  which  comes  under  his  observation.  This  danger  is  greatest 
where  the  subjects  studied  are  such  as  invite  the  imagination  to  fre- 
quent exercise,  and  call  upon  the  student  to  pronounce  judgment  often 
on  very  slender  and  uncertain  evidence,  and  require  him  to  hunt  up 
that  evidence  in  all,  even  the  most  unlikely,  regions.  Out  of  such 
occupation  grows  a  perilous  aptitude  to  the  discovery  of  recondite 
analogies,  and  tracing  of  indistinct  vestiges,  which  the  uninitiated  are 
slow  to  believe  mark  any  real  track  at  alL 

Our  author,  as  we  shall  see,  has  not  wholly  escaped  this  danger.  In 
some  cases,  too,  when  we  look  to  him  for  an  impartial  judgment^  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that,  if  he  oould,  he  would  fain  save  the  truth  of 
certain  favourite  traditions.  In  the  former  series,  he  lingers,  we 
remember,  quite  lovingly  on  the  myth  of  the  Wandering  Jew ;  and 
surprises  us  by  adducing  Scripture  quotations  to  show  that  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  deny  that  the  fated  Ahasuerus  may  be  still  doomed  to  his 
immortal  vagrancy  in  some  parb  of  our  world. 

But  we  have  now  to  do  with  the  second  and  recently  published  series, 
wherein  we  find  many  things  which  tempt  us  to  stay,  and  quote,  and 
comment;  as,  for  instance,  the  pathetic  lament  in  the  matter  of  S. 
Ursula  and  the  Eleven  Thousand  Yirgins : — 

''That  ancient  mytbs  should  have  penetrated  and  coloured  medisBval 
Christianity  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  old  convictions  are  not  eradi- 
cated in  the  course  of  centuries.  I  shall,  in  this  book,  instance  several 
oases  in  which  they  have  left  their  impress  on  modem  Protestant 
mythology.  But  it  is  sad  that  the  Church  should  have  lent  herself  to 
establish  this  fable  by  the  aid  of  fictitious  miracles  and  feigned  revela- 
tions. And  now,  when  minds  weary  with  groping  after  truth,  and  not 
finding  it  in  science,  philosophy,  and  metaphysics,  turn  to  the  Church 
with  yearning  look,  why  should  she  repel  them  from  clasping  the 
Cross,  whicb,  in  spite  of  fdl  feibles, '  will  stand  whilst  the  world  rolls,' 
by  her  tenacity  in  clinging  to  these  idle  and  foolish  tales,  founded  on 

paganism  and  buttressed  with  fraud  P If  the  catholic  Church  abroad 

would  only  purge  herself  of  these,  her  grand  eternal  doctrines  would 
be  embraced  by  thousands.  But  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  (Pp.  72,  73.) 

Take  note  of  the  blow,  dealt  en  passant,  at  "  Protestant  mythology," 
and  let  all  pity  be  bestowed  on  the  man— and  there  are  many  who 
declare  themselves  to  be  in  a  like  case — who  is  no  Protestant,  yet  can- 
not find  a  home  in  "  the  Church,"  unless  he  consent  to  dwell  therein 
blindfolded;  and  who  knows  wcdl  that,  should  "the  Church"  strip 
herself  of  everything  whiob  is  "  founded  on  paganism  and  buttressed 
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witli  fraad,"  she  would  resign  all  her  power  to  awe,  to  terrifj,  and  to 
all  are.  Sacli  a  passage  as  this,  coming  from  such  a  hand,  increases 
tlie  perplexity  and  astonishment  caused  by  men,  of  equal  intelligence 
and  culture,  and  of  as  extensire  research  as  the  writer  himself,  entering 
the  doors  of  "  the  catholic  Church, "  and  swallowing  S.  Ursula  and  her 
virginal  host,  and  a  thousand  other  legends  as  pagan  and  as  absurd. 

In  the  above  quotation  we  find  a  promise  of  the  author's  great  dis- 
covery, which  is  fully  developed  in  this  volume,  and  for  which  he 
merits  the  &me  of  originality.  As  many  of  our  readers  may  not  have 
seen  the  book,  we  cannot  withhold  from  them  certain  of  its  lessons, 
which  will  surely  have  for  them  all  the  charm  of  perfect  freshness. 
Even  if  we  had  space  for  accompanying  remark,  we  should  deem  it  a 
pity  to  do  more  than  quote,  feeling  well  assured  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  writer's  motive,  our  own  purpose  will  be  fully  served  by  letting 
him  speak  for  himself. 

When  treating  of  the  Piper  of  Hameln,  reference  is  made  to  the 
Erlking,  and  other  weird  musicians,  who  lure  mortals  to  good  or  evil 
by  their  wondrous  strains.  "  It  is  curious,"  says  our  author,  (p.  159,) 
and  we  fully  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  very  curious,  "  that  a  trace  of 
this  myth  should  be  found  among  the  Wesleyans.  From  my  experi- 
ence of  English  Dissenters,  I  am  satisfied  that  their  religion  is,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  one  has  supposed,  a  revival  of  ancient  pagan- 
ism, which  has  long  lain  dormant  among  the  English  peasantry.  A 
Wealeyan  told  me  one  day  that  he  was  sure  his  little  servant-girl  was 
going  to  die ;  for  the  night  before,  as  he  had  lain  awake,  he  had  heard 
an  angel  piping  to  her  in  the  adjoining  room;  the  music  was  inex- 
pressibly sweet,  like  the  warbling  of  a  flute.  *  And  when  t'  aingels 
gang  that  road,'  said  the  Yorkshireman, '  they're  boun'  to  tak'  bairns' 
souls  wi'  'em.'  I  know  several  cases  of  Wesleyans  declaring  that  they 
were  going  to  die,  because  they  had  heard  voices  singing  to  them, 
which  none  but  themselves  had  distinguished,  telling  them  of  the 

*  Happy  land, 
Far,  far  away,' 

precisely  as  the  Piper  of  Hameln's  notes  seemed  to  the  lame  lad  to 
speak  of  a  land, — 

*  Where  flowers  pat  forth  a  fairer  hae, 
And  everything  was  strange  and  new.' 

And  I  have  heard  of  a  death  being  accounted  for  by  a  band  of  music 
playing  in  the  neighbourhood.  '  When  t'  music  was  agaite,  her  soul 
was  forced  to  be  off*.'  A  hymn  by  the  late  Dr.  Faber,  now  very  popular, 
is  unquestionably  founded  on  this  ancient  superstition,  and  is  probably 
an  unconscious  revival  of  early  Dissenting  reminiscences, — 

*  Hark  t  hark,  my  sonl  1  angelic  songs  are  swelling,'  &c.'* 

It  must,  however,  be  re^assuring  to  "  English  Dissenters  "  to  find 
that  even  Mr.  Baring- Qould  could  nob  quite  resist  the  spell  of  this 
heathen  notion ;  for  he  confesses  that  he  has  "  consciously  adapted  " 
the  same  idea  "in  a  hymn  on  the  severing  of  Jordan,  ('People's 
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Hjmnal/  3,)  upon  the  principle  which  led  the  early  Christians  to  adopt 
the  figure  of  Orpheus  as  a  symbol  of  Christ."  (P.  161.) 

Oar  next  extract  is  from  the  chapter  on  "  The  Fortunate  Isles."  (P. 
289.) 

"It  is  curious  to  note  how  retentive  of  ancient  mythologic  doctrines 
relative  to  death  are  the  memories  of  the  people.  This  Keltic  fable  of 
'  The  Land  beyond  the  Sea,'  to  which  the  souls  are  borne  after  death, 
has  engrafted  itself  on  popular  religion  in  England.  The  following 
hymn  is  from  the  collection  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  is 
founded  on  this  venerable  Drnidic  tenet : — 

'  Shall  we  meet  beyond  the  river,*  &c.** 

After  quoting  a  hymn  from  the  Coantess  of  Huntingdon's  Collection, 
and  a  poem  on  "  The  Last  Voyage  "  from  the  Lyra  JIdeasianica,  "  which 
one  would  have  supposed  to  have  been  founded  on  the  Gkielic  legend 
told  by  Macpherson,"  our  author  writes  thus ;  (p.  291 ;)  and  we  have 
no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  he  is  otherwise  than  quite 
serious : — 

'*  It  would  be  a  study  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  trace  modem  popular 
Protestantism  back  to  the  mythologic  systems  of  which  it  is  the  result- 
ant. The  early  fathers  erred  in  regarding  the  ancient  heresies  as 
bastard  forms  of  Christianity;  they  were  distinct  religions,  feebly 
tinged  by  contact  with  the  religion  of  the  Cross.  In  like  manner  I  am 
satisfied  that  we  make  a  mistake  in  considering  the  Dissent  of  England, 
especially  as  manifested  in  greatest  intensity  in  the  wilds  of  Cornwall, 
Wales,  and  the  eastern  moors  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  Keltic  element 
is  strong,  as  a  form  of  Christianity.  It  is  radically  different:  its 
framework  and  nerve  is  of  ancient  British  origin,  passing  itself  off  as  a 
spiritual  Christianity. 

"  In  S.  Peter's,  Rome,  is  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  deprived  of  its  thunder- 
bolt, which  is  replaced  by  the  emblematic  keys.  In  like  manner, 
much  of  the  religion  of  the  lower  orders,  which  we  regard  as  essentially 
Christian,  is  ancient  heathenism,  refitted  with  Christian  symbols." 

Another  "  heathen  item  "  is  found  in  the  "  tenet  that  the  souls  of  the 
departed  become  angels : "  and  this  ''  Drnidic  dogma"  is  proved  to  be  a 
"  tenet "  of  "  Dissenting  religion,"  by  evidence  of  that  very  silly  hymn 
beginning,  "  I  want  to  be  an  angel." 

After  the  assertion,  that  **  the  article  ataiiiia  vel  cadentis  Fidei,  of  the 
apostles,  was  the  resurrection  of  the  body,"  we  read, — "  But  the  doc- 
trine of  the  soul  being  transported  to  heaven,  and  of  its  happiness  being 
completed  at  death,  finds  no  place  in  the  Bible  or  the  Liturgies  of  any 
branch — Greek,  Roman,  or  Anglican — of  the  Church  catholic."  To 
this  we  fully  assent,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned ;  but 
the  author  must  take  all  the  credit  of  the  following : — "  Yet  this  was 
the  tenet  of  our  Keltic  forefSEithers,  and  it  has  maintained  itself  in 
English  Protestantism,  so  as  to  divest  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  of  its  grasp  on  the  popular  mind."  We  might  demur  to 
the  divesting  of  anything  of  a  grasp ;  but  that  is  of  trifling  importance, 
and  we  forget  it  in  the  overwhelming  effect  of  the  following : — ''  Among 
the  Kelts,  again,  reception  into  the  sacred  inner  circle  of  the  illnmin- 
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ated  was  pireeisely  analogous  to  the  receiyed  DisseiDtiiig  doctrine  of 
conversion.  To  it  are  applied,  by  the  bards,  terms  such  as '  the  second 
birth/ '  the  renewal/  which  are  to  this  day  employed  by  Methodists  to 
designate  the  mysterious  process  of  conyersion."  (P.  294.) 

Once  more,  at  the  close  of  a  yery  interesting  and  rich  paper  on  "  The 
Sangreal,"  for  which,  as  for  a  great  deal  more  that  is  admirable  in  this 
Tolnme,  the  writer  merits  the  warm  thanks  of  all  students  of  compara- 
tiye  mythology,  we  read: — 

"  This  paper  will  necessarily  be  imperfect ;  the  religion  of  our  British 
ancestors  has  yet  to  be  written.  Those  who  have  hitherto  spproached 
the  subject,  liaye  so  done  with  preconceiyed  theories  which  haye  caused 
them  to  read  wrong  the  sacred  myths  and  rites  they  were  interpreting. 
Much  is  to  be  learned  from  the  Arthurian  Romances,  much  from  bardic 
remains,  and  much  from  Breton,  Welsh,  Qaelic,  and  Irish  folk-lore. 

"  That  all  thus  recoyered  will  be  in  a  corrupted  form,  I  am  well 
aware ;  but  a  practised  eye  will  be  able  to  restore  what  is  disintegrated, 
and  wiU  know  to  detect  antiquity,  though  disguised  under  the  newest 
robe. 

"  A  careful  study  of  these  sources,  conducted  by  the  light  of  com- 
paratiye  mythology,  will,  I  am  satisfied,  lead  to  the  discovery  that, 
under  the  name  of  Methodism,  we  have  the  old  Druidic  religion  still 
alive,  energetic,  and  possibly  more  vigorous  than  it  was  when  it  exer- 
cised a  spiritual  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Britain.  With  the  loss 
of  the  British  tongue,  much  of  the  old  terminology  has  died  out,  and  a 
series  of  adaptations  to  Christianity  has  taken  place,  without  radically 
affecting  the  system."  (Pp.  861,  362.) 

We  trust  that,  when  any  one  shall  essay  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
philosophy  of  Methodism,  he  will  not  forget  to  consult  this  volume. 
We  have  quoted  at  greater  length  than  we  should  otherwise  wish,  lest 
our  readers  should  suspect  us  of  playing  off  on  them  an  ancient  trick — 
that  of  misrepresenting  an  author  by  separating  his  assertions  from 
their  context. 

And  again  we  feel  it  necessary  to  affirm,  that,  so  far  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain, Mr.  Baring-Gk>uld  is  altogether  serious  in  what  he  says.  If,  after 
an,  it  be  proved  that  this  is  his  own  peculiar  way  of  solemnly  elaborat- 
ing a  jest,  we  must  utterly  decline  to  compete  with  him  in  this  line,  as 
we  should  feel  we  were  doing,  did  we  set  ourselves  to  frame  a  serious 
answer. 

G.  S.  B. 


METHODISM  IN  DORSET. 

(Concluded  from  page  344.) 

"  The  history  of  the  world  is  but  the  biography  of  great  men.**  This 
sentiment  receives  endorsement  from  the  subject  we  are  pursuing. 
We  have  in  our  review  of  Methodist  history  companied  for  a  short  time 
with  honoured  membei-s  of  the  Wesley  family,  meeting  them  at  various 
points  down  to  the  year  1787.  Here  we  separate  from  them,  and  have 
to  pause  for  the  space  of  five  years  before  "the  missing  link  "  is  dis* 
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corerod.  Then  the  history  of  Methodism  in  Dorset  associates  itself 
with  another  eminent  name ;  and  the  after  course  of  events  lies  unbroken 
to  the  present  time. 

"  About  the  year  1793,"  (1792  P)  writes  Mrs.  Robert  Oarr  Brackenbniy, 
"  my  beloved  husband  resolved  on  one  of  his  'retreats ; '  that  is,  on  an 
entire  seclusion  of  himself  from  all  society,  for  the  purpose  of  constant 
prayer  and  holy  exercises.  Being  at  Southampton,  he  took  the  first  coach 
which  drew  up,  and  it  set  him  down  at  Weymouth.  He  hired  private 
lodgings ;  but  the  very  next  day  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Blunt,  of  Erome» 
who  instantly  said, '  O  Sir,  you  are  the  very  person  I  wanted.  The 
Isle  of  Portland,'  pointing  to  it, '  is  all  darkness.  You  must  go  there.' 
He  went,  but  the  detail  is  too  long;  only  I  may  add,  that  after  a  little 
time  Poole  was  also  visited.  The  playhouse  was  hired  for  preaching, 
and  my  faithful  husband  commenced  there,  and  an  immense  flocking  to 
hear  the  Word  followed."  This  incident  is  the  coupling  link  between 
early  and  modem  Methodism  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  of 
Dorset. 

Mr.  Blunt's  statement  may  seem  to  some  to  have  been  exaggerated, 
but  not  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  then  moral  condition  of 
the  island ;  which  was  destined,  however,  to  become  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  victories  achieved  for  Ohrist  in  the 
south  of  England  by  the  instrumentality  of  Methodism.  In  the  pre- 
sent day  Portland  has  been  described  as  composed  of  stone,  convicts, 
and  Methodists, — rather  an  ungracious  olla  podrida,  yet  implying  an 
amazing  advance  upon  the  times  when  Mr.  Blunt's  accusingfinger  pointed 
over  the  blue  waters  of  Weymouth  Bay.  Charles  Wesley  has  described 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  islanders  of  that  period.  The  quarries  claimed 
the  foremost  attention ;  and  in  those  uncongenial  places,  the  lads  grew 
up  to  men,  most  of  them  petrified  by  the  influences  of  their  toil.  Well 
might  Wesley  cry  out,  "  Break  these  hearts  of  stone ! "  That  there 
were  exceptions  in  favour  of  moral  goodness,  may  be  expected.  In  the 
picturesque  churchyard  of  St.  Andrews,  within  the  precincts  of  Penn- 
sylvania Castle,  always  remembered  by  the  visiter  because  of  the 
unusual  presence  of  trees,  there  lie  scattered  tombstones,  beneath 
which  the  forefathers  of  the  island  sleep.  On  one  of  these,  rapidly 
decaying,  is  to  be  deciphered  the  following  epitaph : — "  In  memory  of 
Edward  Pearce,  Superintendent  of  His  Majesty's  Quarries,  in  Port- 
land, who  died,  the  12th  day  of  June,  1745,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

"  I  never  did  a  slander  forge 

My  neighbour's  fame  to  wonnd. 
Nor  hearken  to  a  false  report 
Bj  malice  whispered  roand." 

Such  exceptions,  in  which  a  paganish  morality  is  to  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth,  there  might  be;  but  we  fear  even  these  were  few. 
For,  further,  in  addition  to  the  stone-quarrying,  pursuits  of  very  suspi- 
cious character  were  engaged  in.  There  is  an  old  Portland  prayer, 
which  runs  something  after  the  following  fashion  :— 

"  Blow,  wind  I  rise,  sea  I 
Ship  ashore,  before  dee  1 " 
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a  pnjer  as  gorelj  betraying  ita  meaning  as  another  we  have  met 
with,  which  threw  itself,  however,  into  the  form  of  a  proverb :  "  The 
last  fifth  on  the  griddle  brings  the  first  wreck  on  the  beach."  The 
West  Bay,  with  ita  terrible  and  treacherous  surf,  ceaselessly  dashing 
orer  the  pebbles  of  the  Cbesil  Bank,  and  tben  roaring  like  thunder  in 
its  reflux,  reminding  one  of 

'*  The  moaniDgs  of  the  homeless  sea, 
The  sound  of  streams  that,  swift  or  slow, 
Draw  down  .Ionian  hills," 

formed  an  unequalled  wrecking-ground, — an  advantage  of  which  the 

privileged  islanders  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 

Again,  in  those  days,  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
subject  of  His  Majesty's  dues  were  not  very  exact ;  and  many  a  prime 
cargo  has  been  run  and  secreted  in  the  mysterious  underground  stores 
of  Brandy  Cove.  Stories  are  told  of  the  way  in  which  the  Preventive 
men  were  outwitted  and  sent  on  bootless  errands,  whilst  the  light 
little  boat  was  scampering  over  the  waves  to  gain  the  shelter  of  some 
friendly  bluff.  Certainly  there  was  room  for  the  vigorous  exercise  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  rule  directed  against  "  the  buying  or  selling  of  uncustomed 
goods."  But  with  all  their  faults,  nay,  crimes,  the  Portlanders  had  in 
them  the  elements  of  a  noble  people.  Familiar  from  childhood  with 
their  terrible  playmate  the  sea,  there  was  developed  in  them  a  sturdi> 
ness  and  courage  remarkable  of  its  kind ;  whilst  the  quan;y,  with  its 
^p?g^  tough  work,  and  its  incidents  of  adventure,  produced  a  phy- 
fiqne  which  gave  "  assurance  of  a  man."  We  do  not  know  whether  Keble 
was  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  island,  but  a  sentence  of  his 
is  manrelloualy  illustrated  by  its  inhabitants :  "  Brothers  are  brothers 
evermore;"  that  is,  if  cousins  are  embraced  in  the  category.  The 
ramifications  of  cousinship  present  themselves  here  in  all  their  entangle- 
ment. Until  of  late  years,  resident  strangers  were  hardly  tolerated. 
If  an  ancient  Portlander  were  to  arise  and  walk  through  Chisselton, 
he  would  betake  himself  to  rest  before  cock-crow,  as  upon  his  aston- 
ished vision  glimmered  the  sign, "  The  Welcome  Stranger,"  It  is  diffi. 
<-Tilt  rightly  to  estimate  the  exclusiveness  of  the  "  natives,"  before  the 
railway  gave  its  usual  finishing  stroke  to  this  system  of  caste. — Such  is 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  place  referred  to  by  Mr.  Blunt :  "  The  isle  of  Port- 
ed is  all  darkness ! "  The  barriers  to  be  broken  down  before  the 
F^le  would  consent  to  accept  the  Word  of  Life,  as  preaphed  by  the 
early  Methodists,  were  not  inconsiderable. 

The  name  of  the  man  who  was  urged  to  carry  the  enlightening  Gos- 
P^  of  Christ  into  the  midst  of  this  moral  midnight,  that  of  Bobert 
Carr  Brackenbury,  is  one  which  English  Methodism  will  not  willingly 
let  die.  As  to  his  personal  appearance :— "  He  was  of  middle  size,  and 
had  a  bland,  though  serious,  aspect,  expressive  of  much  refinement, 
thonghtfulnesa,  and  benevolence.  His  manners  were  those  of  the 
^^i^gltth  and  Christian  gentleman,  though  tinctured  somewhat  with 
f«erve,"  Dr.  Stevens,  in  his  "  History  of  Methodism,"  presents  the 
followmg  summary  of  his  social,  mental,  and  religious  oharaoter :  "  A 
man  of  wealth,  of  an  elegant  home  at  Baithby-Hall,  (a  home  for  his 
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brethren  as  well  as  for  himself,)  of  education,  of  fine  poetic  taste,  and 
no  little  poetic  talent ;  of  profound  pietj,  bordering  on  mysticism,  but 
never  foiling  into  delusion ;  of  a  meek  spirit ;  liberal  with  his  wealth 
toward  eveiy  great  interest  of  Methodism,  jet  scrupulously  diffident 
of  anj  recognition  of  his  charities ;  laborious  in  preaching,  notwith- 
standing chronic  illness ;  faithful  to  the  denomination  through  its  hard- 
est struggles,  before  and  after  the  death  of  Wesley; and  dying  at 

last  a  veteran  of  the  Oonnezion,  after  most  of  his  early  fellow-labourers 
had  departed,  he  well  deserved  the  affectionate  testimony  of  the  Con- 
ference, that  he  was  one  of  those  '  exalted  saints '  whose '  graces  would 
have  been  highly  esteemed  in  the  character  of  a  Christian  in  the  purest 
age  of  Christianity ; '  and  that  the  close  of  his  '  earthly  career  was  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  undeviating  tenor  of  his  life, — the  setting  of  a 
refulgent  sun  in  a  calm,  clear  evening  sky,  with  the  certainty  of  rising 
again  in  everlasting  splendour.' "  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge ;  and, 
whilst  at  the  university,  was  convinced  of  sin,  and  soon  after  found 
peace  with  God  through  faith  in  the  atonement  of  our  Lord  Jesas 
Christ.  Gravitating,  like  most  earnest  souls  of  the  time,  towards 
Methodism,  he  finally  became  identified  with  the  Society,  and  formed 
a  fast  friendship  with  its  founders.  Mr.  Brackenbury  accompanied 
John  Wesley  to  Scotland  and  to  Holland ;  and  was  one  of  those  who 
gathered  together  in  the  grey  light  of  that  Mai'ch  morning,  1791,  to 
commit  the  honoured  remains  of  the  great  evangelist  to  the  tomb.  In 
the  Journals  we  find  an  enthusiastic  reference  to  Baithby-Hall.  "  We 
went,"  July  3d,  1788,  "  to  Baithby,  an  earthly  paradise :  how  gladly 
would  I  rest  here  a  few  days !  but  it  is  not  my  place.  I  am  to  be  a 
wanderer  upon  earth :  only  let  me  find  rest  in  a  better  world.  At  six 
I  preached  in  the  church  to  such  a  congregation  as  I  never  saw 
here  before ;  but  I  do  not  wonder  if  all  the  country  should  flock  in 
hither,  to  a  palace  in  the  midst  of  a  paradise."  Notwithstanding  the 
attractions  of  Baithby-Hall,  it  was  Mr.  Brackenbury's  custom  to  leave 
his  residence  and  the  world  once  a  year,  and  to  shut  himself  up  in 
some  solitary  village  for  meditation  and  prayer.  The  exercise  of  his 
spirit  ended,  he  would  return  to  his  home  and  duties,  refreshed  for 
more  energetic  labours.  This  statement,  which  we  have  seen  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  his  visit  to  Weymouth,  determines  the  justice  of 
this  further  remark  in  reference  to  his  piety :  "  His  devotion  like  that 
of  the  seraphic  Fletcher,  symbolized  equally  with  mystic  contempla- 
tion and  glowing  zeal.  His  whole  being,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  was 
one  oblation  to  God."  His  name  stands  honourably  connected  with 
the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  in  the  islands  of  the  English  Channel,  and 
also  in  various  English  towns,  where  he  fiiced  ferocious  mobs  with  the 
courage  of  a  hero  and  the  meekness  of  a  saint.  Again  we  say,  this  is 
a  name  Methodism  will  not  cease  to  honour. 

Such  was  the  man  who  attempted  to  render  Christianity  a  practical 
power  in  the  island  of  Portland.  The  time  was  of  deep  moment.  The 
Methodists  had  witnessed  the  solemnities  of  John  Wesley's  funeral ;  and 
the  question  presented  itself  to  all  men,  whether  the  work  which  he  had 
begun  was  to  continue  to  expand,  or  to  settle  down  into  stagnation  and 
helplessness.    The  "  retreat "  above  referred  to  was  one  of  no  ordinary 
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interest ;  and  tbroagh  it  Robert  Carr  Brackenbnrj  passed  to  plant  the 
standard  of  his  Master  in  the  midst  of  the  moral  darkness  of  Portland. 
That  action  produced  again  its  ancient  effect :  the  Cross  of  Christ  once 
more,  itself  unmoved,  moved  all  things.  As  in  that  solemn  honr  of 
the  world's  redemption,  when  the  rocks  quaked  under  those  clouded 
Syrian  skies ;  so  here  hard,  dark  hearts  trembled  as  it  was  set  forth,  and 
were  rent  bj  Divine  power.  It  was  clear  that  the  work  of  Methodism 
was  not  yet  finished.  "  The  best  of  all  is,  Gk>d  is  with  us ! "  was  still 
her  heart-reviving  motto. 

We  are  fortunately  able  t^  mark  definitely  the  date  of  Mr. 
Brackenbury's  visit.  It  was  in  the  month  of  November,  1792. 
Having  determined  on  attempting  the  crusade,  he  summoned  to  his 
side  Mr.  George  Smith,  whom  he  had  selected  a  few  months  pre- 
viously as  his  travelling  companion.  The  course  of  the  campaign 
seems  to  have  been  this : — ^Mr.  Brackenbury  took  a  house  and 
became  resident.  He  next  opened  it  for  preaching.  For  nine 
months  he  fought  an  up-hill  battle,  seeing  but  little  fruit  of  his 
labours.  Then  prejudice  began  to  yield.  Who  could  vrithstand  a 
man  so  transparently  good;  who  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked, 
and  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy  P  The  congregations  began 
to  increase ;  and  then  grew  so  large  that  another  house  had  to  be 
hired.  This  also  was  soon  well  filled :  two  centres  instead  of  one !  The 
grain  of  mustard-seed,  being  planted,  was  true  to  its  nature.  Speedily 
the  two  houses  were  insuf&cient ;  and  it  became  evident  that  a  chapel 
must  be  built.  Many  difficulties  were  in  the  way,  but  steadily  these 
were  overcome.  When  the  chapel  was  erected  at  Fortune's- WeU,  per- 
secution, that  had  been  muttering  ominously,  broke  loose,  and  raged 
with  unbridled  violence  for  a  long  time.  As  it  showed  no  sign  of  abate- 
ment, but  threatened  rather  the  destruction  of  the  property  and  lives 
of  the  preachers  and  people,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law.  Two  of  the  ringleaders  were  tried  at  the  Sherborne  Quarter 
Sessions,  convicted,  and  fined  £10  each.  This  had  a  salutary  effect ; 
the  rioters  had  to  exchange  words  for  blows ;  and,  to  their  infinite 
chagrin,  they  saw  that  their  power  was  gone.  The  work  now  pros- 
pered :  children  were  gathered  together  on  Saturday  afternoons  ,•  and 
**  when  any  were  perceived  to  be  under  good  impressions,  they  were  put 
into  a  separate  class,  that  more  particular  attentions  might  be  given 
them."  Then  a  small  society  was  formed ;  not  hastily.  "  We  wished," 
writes  Mr.  Smith,  "  to  have  proof  of  their  sincerity ;  and  that  they 
also  should  count  the  cost,  and  weigh  the  consequences,  before  they 

entered  into   so  solemn  an  engagement Though  the  work  was 

carried  on  in  a  gradual  way,  yet  we  noticed  two  particular  seasons 
when  the  Lord  was  more  eminently  present,  and  gave  witness  to  the 
word  of  His  grace ;  and  we  had  great  cause  of  thankfulness  that  He 
wrought  in  a  still  and  almost  imperceptible  maimer,  without  noise  or 
commotions,  as  it  precluded  the  offence  and  prejudice  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  taken.  The  number  of  persons  who  deserted  the 
enemy's  camp  and  declared  openly  for  the  Lord  was  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  means  which  the  blessed  God  was  pleased  in  His 
infinite  wisdom  to  make  use  of  for  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  the 
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bondage  of  Satan,  and  their  introdnotion  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  Gk>d,  was  the  plain  preaching  of  the  Word,  inclading 
the  ftll  and  recovery  of  man,  in  the  way  and  manner  which  the  Method- 
ist preachers  everywhere  adopt" 

The  labours  of  these  heroic  men  were  much  farthered  by  the  counsels 
and  example  of  Mrs.  Pershard,  who  was  Mr.  Brackenbrnys  house- 
keeper, and  who  is  described  as  "  a  woman  of  deep  humility,  nndis- 
sembled  integrity,  and  extraordinary  discernment  in  the  things  of  God, 
though  scarcely  able  to  write  or  read."  The  account  of  the  Mission 
ftumished  by  Mr.  Smith  concludes  thus : — '*  A  manifest  reformation  was 
wrought  in  the  island.  Before  this  period,  rices  of  every  kind  reigned 
triumphant,  and  almost  without  control.  A  kind  of  carnival  was  kept 
at  one  place  for  a  whole  fortnight.  Labour  was  suspended,  and  cock- 
fighting,  drunkenness,  lewdness,  and  immorality  of  every  species,  with 
dreadful  profaneness,  were  openly  practised.  But,  through  the  power- 
ful influence  of  Divine  Grace,  numbers  were  rescued  from  the  snare  of 
the  devil,  and  a  manifest  restraint  was  imposed  on  the  rest,  who  are  in 
a  good  measure  civilized.  And  whereas  strangers  formerly  could 
hardly  pass  on  the  road  unmolested,  now  order  and  decorum  are  seen 
in  all  parts ;  and,  although  smuggling  is  still  carried  on  by  some  per- 
sons,  it  is  greatly  curtailed." 

The  work  of  Mr.  Brackenbury  in  Dorset  did  not  end  here.  He 
visited  Weymouth,  some  of  the  adjoining  villages,  and  then  went  to 
Poole.  In  the  prerious  part  of  this  historical  sketch,  we  have  mentioned 
the  fact  that  Mr.  John  Westley  visited  Poole  about  the  year  1666,  both 
to  preach  the  Gk>spel,  and  to  suffer  imprisonment  in  the  town  gaol  for 
so  doing.  That  there  should  have  been  some  fruit  of  his  labours 
remaining  we  may  surmise,  but  cannot  determine.  Who  can  say  how 
&r  the  influence  of  a  godly  life  stretches  P  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
probable  that  the  effect  of  his  grandson's  visit  to  the  island  of  Porbeck, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  remained;  and  that  some  of  the 
members  of  society  gathered  in  by  him  and  his  coadjutors  would  form 
a  nucleus,  round  which  would  collect  those  afterwards  won  by  the 
assiduous  labours  of  Mr.  Brackenbuiy  and  Mr.  Smith.  Thus  by  subtile 
ties  are  the  generations  of  God's  people  bound  each  to  each.  The  con- 
test with  the  kingdom  of  darkness  was  inaugurated  by  a  bold  step. 
The  playhouse  was  hired  for  Methodist  preaching ;  and  once  more  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  shattered  the  chains  which  bound  men,  led  captive 
by  Satan  at  his  will.  From  this  centre,  Mr.  Brackenbury  and  Mr. 
Smith  sallied  out  to  Wareham.  Here  they  met  with  more  virulent 
persecution  than  in  Portland.  Mr.  Smith  once  returned  to  his  lodgb 
ings  completely  covered  with  mud ;  stones  had  rained  around  him,  but, 
fortunately,  he  had  escaped  uninjured.  A  missile,  however,  stmok  a 
young  woman,  who  was  standing  at  his  side ;  and  another  sent  the 
hymn-book  flying  out  of  his  hands.  Again  a  little  law  was  applied. 
The  ruffian  who  had  struck  tbe  young  woman  was  brought  before  the 
bench  of  justices.  But  here  a  difficulty  arose ;  Mr.  Smith  had  to  pay 
the  dues  of  the  court.  He  groped  in  his  famine-stricken  pockets,  and 
produced  their  contents,  throwing  down  all  the  money  he  had.  As  the 
paltiy  sum  rolled  on  the  table,  loud  laughter  rang  through  the  room ; 
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and  his  son  informs  us  that  he  was  dismissed  "  with  every  mark  of 
indignity/'  "  One  gentleman  of  the  quorum,  however,  pitied  him,  and 
said,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  court,  that  the  Methodists  had  a  right  to 
protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  worship ;  and  that,  if  Mr.  Smith 
should  have  occasion  to  seek  redress  in  future,  he  should  he  ready  to 
grant  it.''    This  magistrate  was  a  etergyman. 

Notwithstanding  opposition  at  Wareham,  the  work  at  Poole  advanced 
most  encouragingly;  great  numhers  of  children  were  instructed,  two 
distinct  olasses  of  young  men  and  young  women  were  formed,  and 
in  17d4  a  large  and  handsome  chapel  was  erected  and  opened,  chiefly  at 
Mr.  Braekenbury's  expense.  Two  years— how  brief  the  space] — 
since  Mr.  Blunt  seized  Mr.  Brackenbury,  and  pointed  to  the  island  that 
was  "  all  darkness ! "  Now  a  line  of  light,  broadening  daily,  had  been 
traoed  along  the  south  of  Dorset.  It  was  the  wish  of  this  noble  evan- 
gelist, that  the  place  of  his  sepulture  should  not  be  distinguished  by 
any  laudatory  epitaph ;  but  his  family  so  far  departed  from  his  wish 
as  to  erect  a  mural  monument,  near  the  communion  rails  in  Baithby 
church.  Montgomery  furnished  for  it  the  following  appropriate  lines, 
—re-echoing  the  epirit  of  which,  we  proceed  to  trace  the  successes  of 
the  cause  to  which  he  so  nobly  devoted  himself: — 

" '  Silent  be  humau  praise  1 ' 

The  solemn  charge  was  thine. 
And  widowed  love  ohejs. 

And  here  npon  thy  shrine 
Inwribes  the  monumental  stone 
With  'Glory  be  to  God  alone !  *" 

In  the  year  1797  Poole  became  the  head  of  a  Circuit ;  the  preachers 
appointed  being,  Bobert  Smith,  Jan.,  Bobert  Green,  and  Mark  Daniel. 
ThiB  town  therefore  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  first  recognised 
head  of  a  Circuit  in  the  county.  For  various  reasons,  however,  Wey- 
mouth was  in  1805  promoted  to  that  dignity,  and  continued  in  possession 
of  its  eminence  until  1809,  when  two  Circuits  were  formed,  having  for 
thdr  respective  centres  Poole  and  Weymouth.  This  interval  witnessed 
the  erection  of  two  chapels;  one  at  Weymouth  in  1805,  and  the  other 
at  Swanage  in  1807. 

In  speaking  of  Methodism  in  Weymouth,  we,  of  course,  mean  Wey- 
mouth with  Meloombe-Begis,  the  two  boroughs  being  united  by  a 
drawbridge,  and  forming  at  the  present  time  one  town.  The  connexion 
of  the  Wesley  family  with  this  place  has  been  previously  indicated. 
When  we  seek  to  discover  the  action  of  early  Methodism,  our  task  is 
difficult.  Although  a  line  or  two  in  the  Journals  may  be  quoted  as 
eridenee  of  the  occupation  of  a  preaching-house  in  the  year  1776,  it  is 
sot  at  all  certain  that  when  Mr.  Brackenbury  visited  the  spot  in  1792, 
there  was  a  Sodetj  in  existence.  About  that  time,  however,  we  have  a 
reoord  of  services  held  in  the  "  Old  Assembly  Boom,  King's  Head 
Yard.'*  Here  persecution  raged.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  room  in 
oonfusi<m,  the  lights  extingaisbed,  and  the  little  band  of  Methodists 
rushing  tumultuously  down  the  narrow  stairs  into  the  traps  of  mud 
aet  ready  for  them  by  their  cowardly  foes.    No  doubt  some  early 
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oonfeBBor  prayed  in  that  Old  Afloeinbly  Boom,  "  Let  Thy  work  appear 
tmto  Thy  Berrants,  and  Thy  glory  nnto  their  children.  And  let  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord  onr  God  be  npon  ne :  and  establish  Thon  the  work 
of  onr  hands  npon  ns ;  yea,  the  work  of  onr  hands  establish  Thoa  it" 
The  new  chapel  recently  erected  stands  here,  no  inappropriate  answer  to 
that  prayer.  We  gain  also  another  item  of  information,  disooTering  to 
ns  the  fact,  that  dnring  this  period  (179^1805)  the  Methodists 
migrated  from  the  Old  Assembly  Boom  to  the  Friends'  Meeting 
Honse  in  St.  Thomas  Street ;  from  house  to  house  perhaps  they  went, 
until,  in  1805,  they  gained  a  '<  local  habitation  "  as  well  as  "  a  name : " 
the  Gonyger  Lane  chapel  was  then  opened,  and  Weymouth,  as  jost 
stated,  became  the  head  of  the  Circuit, — a  Circuit  which  embraced  the 
southern  portion  of  the  county,  with  a  vast  tract  of  almost  waste  hmd 
to  the  northward,  into  which  adventurous  spirits  might  penetrate  on 
missions  of  mercy. 

About  this  period,  (1805-8)  we  come  in  contact  with  that  body  of 
earnest  men  to  whose  labours  Dorsetshire,  in  common  with  all  counties 
in  which  Methodism  has  been  planted,  owes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude. 
By  this  time  there  had  arisen  a  select  band  of  local  preachers,  whose 
delight  it  was,  on  Sabbath  days,  to  itinerate  through  the  countj, 
quelling  the  rage  of  rustic  revilers  with  the  magic  of  the  story  of  the 
Cross.  One  Saturday  morning,  in  the  winter  of  1806,  we  see  Mr.  John 
Thicks  setting  out  from  Langton,  in  the  island  of  Furbeck,  to  walk  to 
Portland.  The  distance  between  the  places  is  about  twenty-fire  miles. 
There  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow ;  the  country  was  covered ;  the 
roads  almost  impassable,  the  drifts  billowing  over  the  hedges  and 
blotting  out  the  paths.  A  sharp  icy  wind,  whetted  into  bitter  keennees 
by  its  travel  over  the  sea,  cut  the  face  of  the  sturdy  pedestrian.  Fi^r 
twenty-five  mUes  Mr.  Thicks,  then  a  young  man,  struggled  on,  losing  his 
way  sometimes,  but  never  daunted.  At  last,  hungry  and  almost  frozen, 
he  arrived  at  Weymouth,  and  went  to  the  Superintendent's  house* 
Here  he  found  dinner  on  the  table ;  but  so  great  was  his  modesty,  Uuit 
to  every  request  to  partake  he  answered,  "  No,  thank  you !  '*  and  so  sat 
watching,  with  the  resolution  of  a  martyr,  the  gradual  demolitioQ  of  a 
fillet  of  veal.  In  the  afternoon  he  started  from  Weymouth,  leaving 
the  cheerful  fire  and  snug  room  for  the  snow  and  bitter  winds  that  had 
waited  for  him  as  a  prey;  and  so  down  to  the  ferry,  and  across  in  the 
ferry-boat  to  Portland,— that  little  boat,  afterwards  the  object  of  such 
interest  to  belated  local  preachers ;  when,  notwithstanding  their 
wildest  hallooing,  it  persisted  in  staying  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
channel,  leaving  them  in  the  dark  night  to  pace  backwards  and 
forwards,  counting  the  weary  minutes,  until  such  time  as  the  leisurely 
pilot  saw  fit  to  appear.  Such  is  the  figure  that  crosses  the  scene  in  tht 
early  months  of  1806. 

Although  we  cannot  identify  so  clearly  the  persons  of  the  other 
workers,  we  are  conscious  of  their  active  presence  throughout  this 
widely-extended  Circuit.  Those  were  days  when  the  ezperienoe  of 
Mr.  Wesley  in  Cornwall  was  that  of  these  enterprising  men.  "  Brother 
Nelson,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  there  are  plenty  of  blackbeniee : 
for  this  is  the  best  country  I  ever  saw  for  getting  a  stomach,  but  Ih^ 
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wont  that  ereor  I  saw  for  getting  food.  Do  the  people  think  we  can 
live  by  preaching  ?  "  There  linger  here  and  there  amongst  us  Tener< 
aUe  men,  who  still  tell  the  young  brethren  of  dinners  contributed  by 
the  bushes  and  streams.  They  have  lived  to  see  a  great  change  in  this 
Tespect ;  for,  whilst  the  county  keeps  up  its  appetizing  qualities,  the 
hospitality  of  the  people  is  worthy  of  proyerbial  renown.  Notwith- 
standing hardship,  opposition,  and  ill-usage,  these  self-denying  men 
carried  the  light  of  the  Gospel  into  many  of  theyillages  lying  amongst 
the  hills,  in  the  heath,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  southern  portion  of 
Dorset.  They  were  the  powerful  auxiliaries  of  the  itinerant  preachers ; 
and,  sharing  with  them  the  soul-saving  passion,  they  struck  with  them 
right  vigorous  blows  at  the  kingdom  of  sin. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  again  for  a  few  moments  to  that 
portion  of  the  coimty  associated  with  the  memory  of  Bartholomew 
Westley.  We  have  already  seen  Charles  Wesley  passing  through 
Bridport  post-haste,  and  yet  staying  to  pray  with  the  distressed  woman, 
who  was  "  not  fer  from  the  kingdom."  In  tracing  the  introduction  of 
Methodism  here,  we  once  more  find  some  difficulty.  We  come,  however, 
upon  this  isolated  fact,  that,  about  the  year  1790,  the  late  Rev.  Theo- 
philus  Lessey,  sen.,  preached  in  Bridport,  in  an  upper  room  of  a 
house,  on  the  west  sideof  North  Street.  Around  this  ascertained  incident 
the  usual  mist  of  legend  floats.  The  Bev.  John  Stevens,  in  his  "  Jubilee 
Memorial  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  Bridport  and  its  Vicinity,"  says, 
"  At  subsequent  periods,  Wesleyan  ministers,  in  passing  through  the 
town,  preached,  and  were  entertained  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Roberts.  Who 
they  were,  and  in  what  place  they  held  forth  the  Word  of  Life,  we  have 
not  discovered."  In  the  year  1807,  Dr.  Ooke  procured  the  appointment 
of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Smetham  to  South-Fetherton ;  in  order  that 
he  might  make  that  town  the  centre  of  evangelistic  toil  in  the  neigh« 
hourhood.  The  church  bella  of  South- Petherton  some  years  before 
had  rung  a  triumphant  peal  to  announce  the  fact  that  he  who  had  so 
troubled  the  drowsy  parishioners  was  going, — was  gone.  After  the  lapse 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  the  "  heavenly-minded  "  doctor  took 
his  sweet  revenge ;  and  sent  to  the  place  of  his  ejectment  a  Methodist 
preacher,  whose  departure  triple-bob-majors  were  not  again  to  celebrate. 

Mr.  Smetham  visited  Taunton  the  same  year,  in  the  month  of  Sep* 
tember ;  and,  whilst  there,  encountered  a  Mr.  Tutcher,  who  urged  him 
to  visit  Bridport :  this  he  consented  to  do.  Mr.  Tutcher  on  his  return 
home  tried  to  obtain  a  house  in  which  service  might  be  held;  but 
when  Mr.  Smetham,  faithful  to  his  word  arrived,  his  efforts  had  not 
met  with  success.  However,  in  process  of  time,  this  difficulty  was 
overcome ;  a  house  belonging  to  Robert  Best  was  procured  and  licensed 
"for  the  worship  of  God  and  religious  exercises  for  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers.** In  this  house,  Mr.  Smetham  commenced  to  preach  the  Gospel  ; 
emigrating  in  the  summer  to  the  open  air,  and  meeting  with  the  usual 
ftmonnt  of  mob-violence.  Mr.  Stevens  speaks  thus  of  these  early 
^ventures  :— "  The  rabble  and  a  few  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort 
>ttailed  them.  Dead  rats,  various  kinds  of  filth,  and  stones  were 
thrown  amongst  the  people  and  at  the  miniators.  On  one  occasion, 
when  one  of  them  was  preaching  to  a  group  of  all  sorts  of  persons 
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near  the  town-hall,  an  innkeeper  heated  some  small  coj^^er  coins  as 
hot  as  he  conld;  and  then,  to  create  a  disturbanoe,  amuse  the  mob,  and 
burn  the  fingers  of  the  boys,  scattered  them  amongst  the  crowd." 
Methodism  received  here  its  customary  welcome, — dead  rats  and  stones ; 
but  the  shower  of  hot  pennies  is  certainly  nnique.  In  1809  the  Brid- 
port  congregation  migrated  to  a  conyenient  building  in  North  Street. 
This  was  subsequently  enlarged  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  growing 
Society  and  congregation ;  and  in  1838  was  abandoned  for  the  present 
large  and  commodious  chapel  in  South  Street.  Through  the  agency  of 
Br.  Boberts,  Mr.  Tutcher,  and  other  workers  for  Christ,  Methodimn 
was  gradually  introduced  into  the  surrounding  villages,  but  not  without 
considerable  opposition.  At  Burton-Bradstock,  in  1811,  "  the  Bev.  W. 
Flint  attempted  to  preach  in  the  open  air,  but  was  compelled  to  desist, 
by  the  united  efforts  of  an  admiral,  a  magistrate,  a  clergyman,  a  church- 
warden, and  a  constable."  A  good  opportunity  for  Mr.  Flint  to  convey 
a  little  wholesome  doctrine  to  the  "  upper  classes ! "  Methodism  has 
lived  a  fluctuating  life  in  these  villages;  but  still  the  Gospel  has  made 
many  a  humble  preaching-place  in  them  the  "  gate  of  heaven." 

We  have  given  this  brief  account  of  Methodism  in  Bridport  in  order 
to  achieve  something  like  completeness  in  our  sketch.  Fuller  details 
will  be  found  in  the  Bev.  John  Stevens's  little  work  before  quoted. 

We  return  along  the  stream  of  time,  in  order  that  we  may  record  a 
few  facts.  In  the  year  1808,  we  simply  mention,  the  Methodists  of  the 
Poole  Circuit  procured  a  room,  and  commenced  preaching,  in  Wimboxne- 
Minster.  The  history  of  "  the  cause  "  in  that  town  must  be  written 
by  another  hand.  We  believe  that  considerable  materials  for  such 
a  history  lie  in  the  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Hawke,  whose  name  is  a 
household  word  in  that  neighbourhood.  We  must  apply  a  similar 
remark  to  the  history  of  Methodism  in  Sherborne.  To  attempt  the 
task  here  would  only  be  to  court  failure.  We  hope  that  a  wdl-known 
friend,  who  has  been  so  long  and  so  honourably  connected  with  the 
Society  in  that  town,  will  afford  a  pleasure  to  D(»set  Methodists,  by 
publishing  the  details  of  the  work  of  God  in  the  north-western  portion 
of  the  county.  Further, — on  this  point, — the  writer  regrets  that  he 
is  unable  to  trace  the  progress  of  Methodism  in  the  Shaftesbury  and 
Blandford  Circuits.  Others  will  perhaps  be  encouraged  by  the  present 
attempt  to  take  up  the  pen,  and  record,  ere  it  be  too  late,  the  course  of 
events  which  have  led  to  the  existing  extensive  action  of  Methodism  in 
these  places.  Suffice  it  here  to  state  that  Shaftesbury  appears  as  the 
head  of  a  Circuit  in  the  year  1809,  and  that  Blandford  continued  in 
connexion  with  it  until  1866.  Attadied  to  these  two  places  are  thirty 
villages  and  small  towns,  in  which  the  followers  of  Wesley  celebrate 
the  worship  of  the  triune  God. 

A  magnificent  scene  was  presented  to  the  writer  by  this  Circuit* 
ground  one  morning  in  July  last.  Standing  on  Okeford-HiU,  a  blue 
sky  overhead,  Blackmore-Yale  sweeping  right  and  left  for  miles  at  his 
feet,  his  eye  rested  upon  village  and  hamlet,  in  which  Methodism  had 
fought  its  gentle  battle,  and  won  its  peaceful  victory.  A  more  suggestive 
picture  it  would  be  diiO&cult  to  find.  Away  on  the  right,  in  the  lore- 
ground,  is  the  scarped  hill|  telling  of  British  warriors  and  Boman 
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legions,  and  at  its  base  the  corn-fields  waving  in  tlie  ligbt  breese.  To 
the  left,  hills  that  roll  np  against  the  sky,  crested  with  the  signal 
damp  of  firs,  from  which,  in  the  Armada  days,  flashed  forth  the  warning 
fires ;  and  then  the  vista  of  the  valley  shrouded  in  mists  which  veiled 
the  fair  fiaice  of  Devon.  In  front,  the  downward  sweep  of  the  hill,  and 
the  succession  of  fields  intersected  bj  the  thin  white  roads,  spreading 
on  and  on,  until,  softened  by  the  haze,  the  horizon  touches  the  far*off 
steeps  of  ffliaftesbury.  Here  and  there,  sometimes  palpable  to  the  eye, 
but  oftener  hidden  amongst  trees,  out  of  which  old  church-towers  rise 
silently  x>ointing  to  the  skies,  are  spots  where  men  live  unlmown,  but 
one  with  us  in  fellowship  and  communion  with  Christ.  And  there, 
also,  under  the  swaying  branches  of  ancient  trees  in  the  quiet  "  God's 
Acre,"  are  waiting  those  who  died  in  the  fiiith  of  the  Gospel,  the 
first  truths  of  which  perhi^  they  had  learned  from  the  burning  soul 
of  John  Haime.  So  strangely  are  we  sometimes  touched  by  a  vanished 
hand! 

The  incidents  of  Methodist  history  in  the  county  were  of  the  ordinary 
character  during  the  term  of  years  included  in  the  interval  between 
1809  and  1816 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ordinary  machinery  was  at  last  in 
action,  and  the  ordinary  results  were  being  achieved.  But  about  the 
year  last  mentioned,  a  remarkable  work  commenced,  and  spread  through 
a  large  portion  of  Dorset.  Although  termed  in  the  usual  phrase  a 
revival,  it  seemed,  more  accurately  speaking,  a  gathering  in  of  the 
rasults  of  previous  toil.  The  labour  had  been  expended,  and  sooner 
or  later  it  was  certain  to  be  followed  by  its  fruits.  Now  was  the 
''appointed  time"  of  harvest;  and  right  gladly  did  those  who  had 
witii  weary  hearts  gone  out  to  scatter  the  seed  step  forth,  under  the 
command  of  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  to  reap  the  precious  gift  of 
the  Spirit  Not  only  was  the  power  of  God  manifested  in  the 
larger  towns,  but  in  obscure  villages  remarkable  conversions  took 
place.  There  is  a  little  hamlet  called  Owermoigne,  in  the  Weymouth 
Circuity  hidden  away  amongst  the  hills,  one  of  those  strange  spots  the 
traveller  comes  upon  suddenly,  and  goes  through  with  surprise, 
wondering  how  things  can  be  so  sedate  and  sluggish  in  this  bustling 
age.  In  this  village  there  was  a  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  during  the  continuance  of  which  no  less  than  fifty  persons  were 
added  to  the  Society.  This  hallowed  excitement  produced  much  wonder 
amongst  the  squirearchy  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  one  of  their  number 
showed  his  resentment  by  turning  the  Methodists  out  of  their  little 
cottages  into  the  road.  But  the  work  went  on,  notwithstanding 
persecution,  until  the  result  just  mentioned  was  achieved.  Some  of  the 
converts  thai  gathered  in  are  to  be  found  to-day  scattered  amongst 
churches  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  gave  an  impetus  to 
pioneer  toil,  and  the  *'  regions  beyond  '*  began  to  be  visited. 

About  the  year  1816,  Fuddletown,  in  the  heart  of  the  "waste  land," 
before  named,  was  the  centre  of  religious  exertion  ;  but  the  inhabitants 
made  such  a  vigorous  stand  that  to  this  day  things  in  this  place  are 
as  they  then  were :  no  footing  can  the  Methodists  obtain  in  it.  In 
connexion,  however,  with  these  efforts  at  Fuddletown,  the  Gospel  was 
preached  in  ToU-Puddle  and  Milboume  St.  Andrew,  villages  of  consider- 
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able  importance;  and  here  at  last  snooess  crowned  the  zeal  of  the 
adventurona  evangelista.  In  the  former  place,  land  wai  procured,  and 
a  mud- walled,  thatched  chapel  erected,  the  mother  chapel  of  the  present 
Dorchester  Gircoit. 

It  was  not  nntil  the  year  1824  that  Methodism  was  permanently 
introdnced  into  the  connty-town.  We  have  had  occasion  to  look  at 
this  place  several  times  in  the  coarse  of  oar  history.  We  have  been 
within  its  gaol;  have  seen  Mr.  John  Westley  a. prisoner  there;  and 
heard  John  Haime  preaching  to  its  forlorn  inmates,  and  making  the 
gaoler  fly  from  his  pointed  appeals.  It  is  with  the  gaol  we  have  to  do 
once  more.  In  the  year  just  mentioned,  there  was  a  building  before 
the  prison,  under  which  ran  a  passage,  leading  to  the  sombre  gat^ 
which  has  since  been  demolished.  In  the  long  room  immediately 
above  this  passage  the  Methodists  held  their  services,  in  the  midst  of 
much  interruption  and  persecution.  The  preachers  had  to  be  guarded 
as  if  they  were  candidates  for  the  pasaage,  rather  than  the  "long 
room;"  and  it  was  only  by  the  exercise  of  considerable  personal 
courage  that  the  standard  of  the  Cross  was  planted  and  held.  But 
these  men  had  dealt  with  the  violence  of  mobs  before,  and  they  bravely 
outfaced  the  danger.  When  it  was  apparent  that  the  Methodists  had 
no  intention  of  vacating  the  position  they  had  won,  the  violence 
gradually  diminished,  and  ere  long  the  intrepid  soldiers  of  Christ  were 
left  masters  of  the  field.* 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  follow,  step  by  step,  the  establishment 
of  Methodism  in  Dorsetshire.  The  reader  will«  we  trust,  concede  onr 
boast  to  have  been  a  just  one,  that, ''  in  point  of  Methodist  interest,  we 
occupy  a  most  distinguished  position."  We  hare  companied  with  men 
whoae  names  are  graven  deep  on  the  pages  of  our  national  history,  and 
whose  influence  is  atill  a  liring  power  in  the  Christian  Church.  To 
figure  the  width  and  might  of  that  influence,  we  might  use  the  bdldest 
similes,  and  yet  avoid  the  risk  of  exaggeration.  A  recent  African 
traveller  writes  as  follows  of  the  rising  of  the  Atbara  river,  which  one 
night,  with  a  noise  as  of  thunder,  swept  suddenly,  from  some  far-off, 
hidden  source,  down  its  arid  channel :—"  Yesterday  there  was  a  barren 
sheet  of  glazing  sand,  with  a  fringe  of  withered  bush  and  trees  upon  its 
borders  that  cut  the  yellow  expanse  of  desert.  For  days  we  had 
journeyed  along  the  exhausted  bed;  all  nature,  even  in  nature's 
poverty,  was  most  poor:  no  bush  could  boast  a  leaf;  no  tree  could 
throw  a  shade ;  crisp  gums  crackled  upon  the  stems  of  the  mimosas ; 
the  sap  dried  upon  the  burst  bark,  sprung  with  the  withering  heat  of 

*  In  the  year  1826,  when  Methodism  had  taken  a  finn  hold  upon  the  chief  part*  of 
Dorset,  it  presented  the  foUowing  nomerical  result : — Four  Circnits,  nine  ministers, 
sixty-two  local  preachers,  twenty-one  chapels,  and  one  thousand  eight  hnndred  and 
seventy  members. 

There  are  now  in  the  ooonty  nine  Circnits,  nineteen  ministers,  two  hnndred  and 
three  local  preachers,  one  hnndred  and  forty-three  chapels  and  preaching-places>  and 
fonr  thousand  three  hnndred  and  forty-six  members. 

The  increase  in  forty -two  years  therefore  stands  thus  :  Five  Circuits,  ten  ministers, 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  local  preachers,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  chapels  and 
preaching-pUoeSi  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  Mventy-siz  members. 
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the  simoom.  In  one  niglit  there  was  a  mysterions  cliange-— wonders  of 
the  mighty  Nile !  an  army  of  water  was  hastening  to  the  wasted  river. 
There  was  no  drop  of  rain;  no  thunder-cloud  on  the  horizon  to  give 
hope— all  had  been  dry  and  sultry;  dust  and  desolation  yesterday; 

to-day  a  magnificent  stream flowing  through  the  dreary  desert ! " 

Will  this  shadow  forth  any  idea  of  the  wondrous  work  which  we  have 
been  attempting  to  portray  P  Our  task,  however,  is  done.  Glancing  upon 
the  far-spreading  waters  of  the  Wesley  reformation,  we  have  tried  to 
trace  them  to  their  source ;  and,  lo,  the  well-springs  of  this  Nile  burst 
forth  in  the  quiet  and  obscurity  of  a  Dorset  valley ! 

J.  S.  S. 


RECENT  WOEKS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EPIGRAPHY. 

Thb  antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church  constitute  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  subjects  that  can  engage  our  attention,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  overrate  the  services  rendered  by  the  learned  archsso- 
logists  whose  labours  have  shed  so  much  light  upon  the  early  monu- 
ments of  the  converts  to  the  fidth  of  the  Gospel.  We  purpose  examin- 
ing briefly  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  the  last  publications  of  M.  Le 
Blant  and  of  the  Cavaliere  De  Rossi ;  but  it  will  be  better,  perhaps,  to 
offer  at  first  a  few  simple  remarks  on  the  science  of  epigraphy  in  gene- 
ral. Many  of  our  readers  remember  the  famous  scene  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "Antiquary,"  when  Jonathan  Oldbuck's  enthusiasm  for  classic 
literature  leads  him  to  make  so  amusing  a  blunder  respecting  what  he 
fimcied  was  the  mutilated  debris  of  some  monument  connected  with  the 
Roman  conquest ;  and  there  are  still  not  a  few  persons  who  believe  that 
the  interpretation  given  to  the  majority  of  inscriptions  is  every  whit  as 
devoid  of  reality.  It  would  certainly  be  a  wonder  if,  in  a  branch  of  his- 
torioal  science  where  so  much  must  be  allowed  for  conjecture,  con- 
jecture should  uniformly  be  right ;  but  the  deciphering  of  MSS.  is  not 
unfrequently  quite  as  hypothetical,  and  in  both  cases  facts  have  been 
elicited  which  other  evidence  has  proved  to  be  placed  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt. 

A  few  examples,  taken  at  random,  will  serve  to  show  at  the  same 
time  how  difficult  it  is  to  restore  the  text  of  an  inscription,  and  how 
successful  the  result  can  be  when  the  decipherer  does  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  led  astray  by  his  fancy  or  his  prejudices. 

Let  us  open  the  first  volume  of  M.  Letronne's  "  BecueU  dea  Inacrip- 
ii4m9 : "  *  at  page  17,  we  find  the  following  text,  which  we  transcribe  just 
as  Mr.  Hamilton  himself  copied  it  from  the  Temple  of  Parembole,  near 
Phike,  in  Egypt :— f 


TnEFBASIAEXUirrOAEM 3SIAI22H2KAEOnATPA2.. 

KAirTNAIK02eEnN*IA0 POStZlAlKAlTC 


•  ReeuiU  det  Itueriptums  Orecquea  et  Laiinet  de  i'J^ypU,  etc.    Par  Jf,  Letronne* 
Two  Vols.,  4to.    Paris,  1842, 1848. 
t  See  Hsmilton'i  JEfffpHaca,  p.  48. 
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If  we  imagine  a  pencm  aoqnainted  with  Greek  literahtre  undertalrixig 
to  restore  the  missing  part  of  this  inscription,  he  will  of  conrse  imme- 
diately fill  np  the  gap  between  the  letters  M  and  2  in  the  first  line,  by 
the  insertion  of  the  letters  AIOYKAIBA ;  and,  so  fiur,  his  supposition 
will  be  perfectly  correct  Bat  there  is  likewise  after  the  sabetantire 
KAE0IIATPA2  a  hiatns ;  and,  in  order  to  snpply  this,  it  is  abeolntdy 
necessary  that  the  critic  shonld  know  something  both  of  the  history  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and  of  the  nsnal  sl^le  of  the  inscriptions  nsed  dnring 
the  government  of  those  monarchs.  What  title  did  Oleopatra  enjoy 
besides  that  of  beingthe  wife  of  Ptolemy  P  The  first  part  of  the  inscription, 
translated  into  English,  would  read  thus : — "  For  the  preaervation  of  King 
Piolem[y  and  ofQM^']en  Cleopaira,..€Mdwife.'*  What  word  or  words  most 
we  add  immediately  after"  Oleopatra  P  "  Now,  we  find  that  the  queens  of 
^STP^  ^^'^  always  officially  called  the  n»t«r$  oi  the  kings ;  it  was  a  title 
given  to  them  by  virtue  of  their  dignity,  and  the  evidence  of  historians  and 
poets  establishes  this  fact  in  a  most  conclusive  manner.  If,  therefore, 
we  suggest  the  insertion  of  the  words  THSBASIAEOSAAEA^HS,  we 
shall  be  both  adhering  to  historical  truth,  and  also  filling  exactly  the 
space  left  empty  on  the  stone  from  which  the  inscription  has  been 
copied.  This,  of  course,  is  only  hypothetical,  but  the  hypothesis  nearly 
amounts  to  certainty. 

The  reading  of  the  other  line  is  more  difficult  In  the  fint  place, 
we  must  remember  that  Ptolemy  and  Oleopatra,  both  children  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  were  called  PhUomdor,  on  account  of  the  love 
which  they  always  testified  to  their  mother.  This  will  enable  us  to 
fill  up  the  blank  between  O  and  PON.  The  last  part  of  the  line  remains 
to  be  supplied :  will  the  reading  SYNNAOIsesOIS,  which  is  suggested 
by  other  inscriptions  of  the  same  date,  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  P  Mr.  Hamilton  thought  so,  but  M.  Letronne  points  out  two 
objections  which  seem  insuperable.  The  article  TOI2  is  quite  necessary 
before  2YNNA0I2;  grammatical  accuracy  requires  it;  and  no  trust- 
worthy example  can  be  quoted  of  a  violation  of  the  rule.  But,  besides, 
if  we  admit  Mr.  Hamilton's  restitution,  the  second  line  of  the  inscrip- 
tion will  be  mudi  shorter  than  the  first ;  and  there  is  no  instance  on 
record  of  a  two-lined  inscription  engraved  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
two  lines  begin  on  the  same  level,  when  the  latter  is  shorter  than 
the  former.  M.  Letronne  remarks  that  in  the  passage  ..  PONnn- 
AIKAIZY... there  really  is  a  small  and  hardly  perceptible  O  between 
the  last  I  and  the  2  :  the  final  Y,  he  fiirther  observes,  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  an  I,  and  the  whole  passage  must  be  read  as  follows :— 

IUirYNAIK02eEAN«IA0[MHT0]PXU^niAIKAI[0]:ei[PIAIKAm)USXmNAO» 

Thus  the  sense  is  preserved,  grammatical  correctness  is  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  the  two  lines  are  of  the  same  length.  We  add  the 
translation  of  the  whole  text : — 

''For the  preservation  of  King  Ptolemy  and  of  Queen  Oleopatra, 
siater  and  wife  of  the  King,  deities  Philometors,  to  Isis,  and  Osiris, 
and  the  other  deities  worshipped  in  the  same  temple." 

The  next  inscription  we  shall  adduce  is  taken  from  M.  Le  Blant's 
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"  IfueripHom  Oh/rHieiMnea  de  la  Qavle : "  *  it  forms  now  part  of  the 
miiseiim  at  Lyons,  and  rnns  thus : — 

REQDIESCIT  INNO 
VRSVS  QVI  VIX 
NVS  QVATTVO 
MENSES  HOCT 

VENERIS  SEPTE 
CBMO  KALEND 
ARIAS  PoSTEMIAN 
ONE  VVCC. 

At  a  cursory  glance,  the  restoring  of  this  text  would  seem  hopelessly 
difficult;  but  the  only  really  puzzliDg  part  refers  to  the  date.  We 
know,  in  the  first  place,  that  Zeno  and  Fostumianus  were  consuls  in 
the  year  448 ;  and  as  that  year  began  on  a  Thursday,  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  Galeuds  here  mentioned  must  belong  to  the  Oalends  of 
February.  We  shall  therefore  interpret  the  monument  as  below, 
remembering  that  the  Y  in  NYS  (third  line)  should  be  read  O,  accord- 
ing to  epigraphic  custom. 

[Hic]REQVIBSCIT  INNO 

[cms]  VRSVS  QVI  VIX 

pt  aii]NVS  QVATTVO 

[r]  MENSES  HOCT 

[o  obiit  die]  VENERIS  SEPTE 

[mo  dA]CEMO  KALEND 

[as  I^bni]ARIAS  PoSTEMIAN 

[o  et  Zcn]ONB  YVCCf 

The  constant  recurrence  of  certain  phrases  and  words  in  metrical 
inscriptions  has  enabled  M.  Le  Blant  to  restore  a  number  of  epitaphs 
which  hare  been  handed  down  to  us  in  a  very  mutilated  state. 
Thus:— t 

CORPVS  IN  H 

TVTI  SERVATV 

QVEM  M...TRI 

MOR 

must  be  read  as  an  elegiac  couplet  :— 

CORPVS  IN  H[octumulo]  TVTI  SERVATV[r  amati  ?] 
QVEM  M[a]TRI  [rapoit]  M0R[8  inimica  piee] 

"In  this  tomb  is  preserved  the  body  of  the  beloved  Tutus,  whom 
hostile  Death  snatched  away  from  his  fond  mother." 
The  above  examples  wiU  serve  to  show  what  an  unusual  amount  of 

*  Inscription  a  Chritiennea  de  la  Gaule  anierieurea  au  tdii*  Sihcle,  reuniea  ei 
tmnoUeapar  Edmond  Le  Blant.    Tiro  Voli.,  4to.     Paris,  1855-1866. 

t  "  Here  lies  innocent  Unos,  who  lired  fonr  yean  and  eight  months ;  he  died  on 
Aiday,  the  seventeenth  of  the  Calends  of  Fehraary,  Postnmiaons  and  Zeno  being 
Coosab." 

%  Le  Bbnt,  Xtuenp,  ChrSt,  i.,  204. 
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caution  and  of  learning  is  required  in  a  man  who  attempts  to  study 
antiquity  through  the  often  wretchedly  imperfect  remains  of  epi- 
graphy. Not  only  must  he  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  cognate 
sciences  of  history  and  chronology,  but  the  literature  of  Borne  and 
Qreece  should  be  also  familiar  to  him ;  and*  in  the  case  of  Christian 
archeeology,  he  will  have  likewise  to  be  conversant  with  the  details  of 
early  church  discipline,  ritual,  Suq. 

We  are  thus  by  a  natural  transition  led  to  the  real  subject  of  the 
present  notice :  namely,  the  recent  works  of  M.  Le  Blant  and  Cavaliere 
De  Bossi. 

The  latter  of  these  gentlemen  has  been  engaged  since  1844  in  prepar- 
ing a  complete  recfweil  of  all  the  Christian  inscriptions  preserved  at 
Bome ;  and  as  he  purposes  to  conduct  his  researches  as  far  down  as  the 
sixth  century  inclusively,  we  may  form  some  sb'ght  idea  of  the  probable 
extent  of  the  work.  The  first  volume  of  the  "  Eoma  SoUeranea  Cris- 
ticma  "  was  published  about  seven  years  ago :  it  comprises  merely  the 
funereal  inscriptions  which  bear  a  certain  date ;  and  although  monu- 
ments of  that  kind  are  necessarily  less  frequently  to  be  met  with  than 
those  which  have  no  date  at  all,  De  Bossi  has  been  able  to  collect  no 
less  than  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  real  inscrip- 
tions ;  that  is  to  say,  nearly  two-thirds  more  than  are  known  to  exist 
in  the  richest  collections  hitherto  examined.  This  volume,  let  us  add, 
may  be  considered  as  giving  the  key  to  the  whole  science  of  Christian 
epigraphy,  because  it  supplies  for  the  first  six  centuries  of  our  era  a 
series  of  types  which  will  help  to  classify  all  the  undated  tUtdi  here- 
after to  be  published.  Around  each  of  the  inscriptions  printed  in  the 
first  volume  the  others  will  naturally  place  themselves  according  to 
the  similarity  of  style,  symbols,  grammar,  palssography,  &c. 

We  can  already,  to  a  certain  degree,  appreciate  the  results  of  the 
learned  Italian's  labours ;  for  the  second  instalment  of  the  Eoma  SoU 
lera/nea  has  just  left  the  press,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
facts  it  contains,  by  their  variety  and  their  importance,  surpass  every- 
thing we  could  anticipate.  Events  hitherto  imperfectly  known  here 
come  out  in  their  true  character,  and  from  the  mysterious  recesses  of 
the  catacombs  a  host  of  personages,  who  played  their  part  in  the 
annals  of  the  early  Church,  are  once  more  brought  to  light.  To  use 
the  expression  of  a  French  critic,  we  shall  now  have  to  re- write  the 
history  of  the  Papacy  during  the  third  century ;  and  De  Bossi  has 
supplied  innumerable  documents  to  the  scholar  who  may  hereafter 
attempt  to  correct  or  supplement  Baronius. 

We  have  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  the  science  of 
epigraphy  is  unfortunately,  to  a  great  extent,  conjectural.  Cavaliere 
De  Bossi  does  not  wish  to  deny  the  fact ;  on  the  contrary,  he  acknow- 
ledges that  he  has  been  often  obliged  to  guess.  Having  to  deal  with 
corrupt  and  interpolated  MSS.,  with  half-erased  inscriptions,  and  monu- 
ments crumbling  into  dust,  what  could  he  do,  but  endeavour  to  supply 
what  was  wanting,  to  reconstruct  what  was  lost?  If  the  deepest 
acquaintance  with  both  classical  and  Christian  archa)ology,  if  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  patristic  sources,  and  of  the  profane  literature  of  Greece 
and  Bome,  can  insure  to  a  savant  accuracy  in  his  researches  and  cer- 
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tainty  in  bis  concloaions,  the  author  of  the  Boma  SoUeranea  might  with 
all  fairness  claim  the  benefit  of  that  privilege ;  but  coDJectore  is  the 
essence  of  the  work  he  has  undertaken,  and  in  his  case  conjecture  is 
often  nearly  akin  to  evidence.  At  any  rate,  the  documents  are  now 
accessible  to  the  public,  and  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  views 
adopted  by  Gavaliere  De  Bossi,  to  raise  doubts  about  them,  and  either 
to  assent  or  to  dissent.  Such  liberty  will,  of  course,  be  exercised ;  the  con- 
troversies thus  elicited  will,  if  fairly  conducted,  prove  in  the  end  a  benefit 
to  the  cause  of  science ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  entertained 
respecting  certain  questions,  whatever  may  be  the  rectifications  intro- 
duced  with  regard  to  this  or  that  particular  fact,  the  splendid  publication 
which  we  are  now  alluding  to  will  remain  as  one  of  the  most  admirable 
monuments  of  erudition  produced  by  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  between  the  customs  of  heathen- 
ism, so  far  as  religion  was  not  implicated,  and  those  of  the  early 
Christians,  there  existed  no  connexion  whatever,  and  that  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  in  Bome  absolutely  repudiated  and  cast  aside,  after  their  con- 
version, all  the  traditions  of  the  past.  The  inscriptions  collected  and 
annotated  by  Gavaliere  De  Bossi  prove  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
Now,  we  know  that  when  men  of  wealth  or  of  rank  wanted  to  give  to 
their  friends,  their  clients,  or  their  servants,  a  mark  of  esteem,  they 
very  frequently  honoured  them  by  the  present  of  a  burial-ground.  If  a 
person  had  obtained  the  distinction  of  being  named  president  of  the 
AuguHales^  the  Mercuriales,  or  any  other  civil  or  charitable  association* 
he  generally  rewarded  those  who  had  procured  him  that  distinction,  by 
giving  to  them  on  his  own  domains  a  plot  of  ground  for  their  burial- 
place.  Numerous  instances  of  this  custom  might  be  quoted  from  the 
works  of  epigraphists ;  it  was  a  touching  mark  of  gratitude,  and  one 
which  Christianity  could  certainly  not  find  fault  with,  bat  quite  the 
reverse.  Having  become  a  member  of  a  Church,  the  fundamental  law 
of  which  is  charity  and  brotherly  kindness,  would  not  the  rich  patrician 
feel  himself  even  more  than  ever  bound  to  observe  the  beautiful  custom 
of  gathering  round  him,  after  his  death,  the  remains  of  those  who  had 
by  their  devotedness  and  their  various  merits  won  his  affection  and 
esteem  P  Nothing  was  more  natural ;  nothing,  let  us  add,  was  easier. 
In  those  immense  sepulchral  monuments  which  they  caused  to  be 
erected  for  themselves  on  the  roadside,  and  which  often  covered  eeveral 
acres  of  ground,  the  patricians  usually  reserved  a  space  for  their  freed- 
men  and  freedwomen  (liberiis,  libertdbtis,  et  posteris  eorum).  What  pre- 
vented them  from  saving  that  they  would  grant  the  same  privilege  to 
their  fellow-believers  [gtii  sint  ad  religioneni  pertinerdes  meam)  ?  The 
law  protected  this  expression  of  the  donor's  liberality  juBt  as  strictly 
as  any  other ;  no  one  had  the  right  of  interfering  with  its  execution ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  heathen  pontiffs,  having  the  superintendence  of 
everything  relating  to  burial-places,  were,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  bound 
to  see  that  proper  respect  was  paid  to  the  tombs  of  the  Ohristianp. 

These  circumstances,  which  are  now  perfectly  ascertained,  give  a 
peculiar  interest  to  the  subject  of  Cavaliere  de  Bossi's  second  volume ; 
namely,  the  Cemetery  of  Oallixtus.  This  burial-ground,  called,  as  all 
aroboologists  know,  after  a  Pope  who  was  not  even  interred  there,  is  of 
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a  mncli  older  date  than  has  been  generally  Bnpposed,  and  mnst  be 
traced  back  to  the  end  of  tbe  second  century.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a 
member  of  the  Csecilins  family,  who,  haying  become  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity abont  the  epoch  of  the  Antonines,  gave  the  site  to  his  fellow- 
believers,  with  the  view  of  transforming  it  into  a  common  cemetery  for 
the  members  of  the  Chnrch.  We  know  from  Cicero  that  the  sepulchral 
monnments  of  the  Csecilii  Metelli  were  near  the  Porta  Capena ;  and, 
immediately  above  the  Callixtine  burial-gronnd  have  been,  and  are 
still,  fonnd  a  nnmber  of  tombs  belonging  to  the  Csecilian  family.  In 
the  cemetery  itself,  on  the  walls  of  the  oldest  galleries,  the  same  names 
are  to  be  met  with,  and  at  almost  every  step  we  find  the  epitaphs  of  the 
CeBcilii  and  the  Cseciliani,  some  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  important 
pnbh'c  characters. 

Another  cnrions  point  of  archaeology  is  illnstrated  by  the  discoveries 
of  Cavaliere  De  Rossi,  and  it  is  fit  that  we  should  make  some  brief 
allusion  to  it  here.  The  French  historian  Tillemont  had,  abont  two 
hundred  years  ago,  endeavoured  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  Acts  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Saint  Csocilia ;  they  present,  he  said,  no  appearance  of 
truth,  and  do  not  deserve  the  slightest  credence.  De  Rossi  shows  that 
these  Acts  are,  on  the  contrary,  quite  authentic ;  and  he  proves  that  the 
error  of  Tillemont  arose  from  his  having  confounded  together  two 
martyrs  who  bore  the  same  name.  Saint  Cfficilia  belonged  to  the 
patrician  family  of  the  Metelli ;  and  she  suffered  death,  not  under  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  as  Tillemont  thought,  but  under  that  of 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

{To  he  concluded,) 
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Le  Poieme  de  lAU/fec^ ;  Morale,  obliged  to  accept  the  protectorate 

Religion,  Science,    Par  0,  Martha,  of  the  kings  of  Macedon,  had  lost 

Paris  and  London :  L,  HacheUe  and  all  their   proud   institutions,  all 

Co, — At  the  time  when  the  philo-  the  greatness  of  political  life.    As 

sopher  Epicurus  taught  the  doc-  a  matter  of  consequence,  poetry, 

trines  with  which  his  name  has  eloquence,  the  various   forms  of 

remained    associated,    both    the  literature  and  of  art,  had  sunk  to 

Hellenic    world   and  heathenism  the  lowest  ebb;  for  true  genius 

in   general   were   undergoing  an  is    incompatible     with     slavery, 

important    transformation,     and  Obliged  to  give  up  the  ennobling 

passing   into    new  conditions  of  cares  of  government,  and  to  bow 

existence.    Freedom  had  departed  silently   under   laws  which  they 

from  Greece,  and  the  descendants  had  neither  voted    nor  had  the 

of    Miltiades   and    Themistodes,  opportunity    of    discnsong,   the 
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citizens  of  Athens  and  of  Sparta 
spent  their  activity  in  the  porsoit 
of  pleasure.  What  attractions 
oonld  military  glory  have  for 
those  who,  if  they  took  up  arms, 
mast  have  fought  only  for  their 
hated  oppressors?  What  induce- 
ment was  there  to  cultivate  the 
art  of  public  speaking,  when  elo- 
quence, instead  of  opening  the 
way  to  political  influence,  had 
become  merely  a  polite  accomplish- 
ment, destined  to  amuse  idlers  and 
to  feed  the  vanity  of  sophists  P 
And  if  the  thoughtful  heathen,  dis- 
heartened by  the  sad  spectacle 
which  he  saw  around  him,  raisedhis 
eyes  to  heaven,  with  the  hope  of 
appealing  to  some  superior  power 
against  the  humiliations  of  his 
country  and  the  decay  of  patriot- 
ism, no  one  seemed  ready  to  listen 
to  his  prayer.  Even  Olympus 
was  desert^;  crushed  to  pieces 
by  the  dissolving  influence  of 
philosophy,  all  the  gods  and  god- 
desses of  the  Hellenic  pantheon 
had  long  since  disappeared,  and 
the  declamatory  iambics  of  Euri- 
pides had  proved  more  fatal  to 
"  cloud-compelling  Jove "  than 
the  efforts  of  Briareus  and  his 
fellow-giants. 

It  was  to  a  society  thus  circum- 
stanced that  Epicurus  propounded 
his  views  of  life.  The  Stoics  had, 
indeed,  endeavoured  to  rouse  up 
men  to  a  sense  of  their  dignity; 
but  although  they  understood 
perfectly  well  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  the  remedial  process  they 
attempted  to  apply  was  one  that 
could  not  be  realized.  Zenon 
of  Oitium's  model  man  was  a 
prodigy  placed  so  high  above 
human  nature,  that  it  was  hope- 
less to  try  to  imitate  it.  The 
Stoics  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
and,  with  all  the  real  grandeur  of 
some  of  their  views,  they  lacked 
that  sympathy  which  alone  can 
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make  teaching  of  any  kind  perma- 
nently popular.  It  was  quite 
different  with  Epicurus.  No  pain- 
fol  initiation,  no  preliminary  train- 
ing, no  study  of  science,  was  re- 
quired; the  master's  aim  was 
simply  to  give  to  his  disciples  a 
few  simple  rules  of  conduct  which 
common  sense  could  easily  under- 
stand; happiness  was  the  great 
object  of  life,  and  virtue  formed 
part  of  the  scheme,  because  there 
is  no  security  in  this  world,  no 
ease,  no  repose,  except  by  conform- 
ing to  the  laws  of  virtue.  Epicurus 
has  been  falsely  accused  of  di- 
rectly encouraging  pleasure,  and 
of  aiming  at  the  transformation  of 
society  into  a  club  of  voluptuaries. 
We  need  not  admit  this  charge  as 
evidence  against  a  philosophical 
system,  which  is  sufficiently  dan- 
gerous to  stand  condemned  with- 
out our  having  recourse  to  ca- 
lumny. For  if,  to  name  only  one 
objection,  virtue  is  practised 
merely  so  far  as  it  is  usef al,  do  we 
not  strip  it  of  its  real  character ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  proclaim 
that  every  man  can  do  what  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes?  But, 
however  happy  and  caJm  we  may 
be  in  this  life,  however  ready  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  circum- 
stances amidst  which  we  live, 
there  must  be  every  now  and  then 
certain  serious  thoughts  coming 
over  our  mind  with  reference  to 
the  future.  What  is  to  become  of 
us  when  we  dieP  What  if  we 
have  made  a  bad  reckoning,  after 
all,  and  if  on  the  threshold  of 
the  other  world  we  should  meet 
some  avenging  deity  ready  to  call 
us  to  account  for  wasted  time? 
Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to  prove 
that  there  are  no  gods ;  and  that, 
as  every  thing  in  this  world  hap- 
pens only  in  conformity  with  the 
fixed  and  invariable  laws  of  nature, 
both  our  prayers  and  our  fears  are 
utterly  useless.  Atheism,  accord- 
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ingly,  is  the  great  end  which 
Epioorus  had  in  view,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  replace  the  whole 
court  of  Olympus  by  a  clumsy 
scheme  of  natural  philosophy 
borrowed  from  Democritus. 

We  have  thus  sketched  from 
M.  Martha's  excellent  book  the 
principal  features  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  doctrines  of  ancient 
times.  Let  us  now,  still  under  the 
guidance  of  the  French  essayist,  see 
how  these  doctrines  were  vulgar- 
ized in  Italy.  Our  glance  at  Epi- 
curus will  be  a  fit  introduction  to 
the  remarks  we  purpose  offering 
about  Lucretius. 

The  career  of  the  poet  is  wrap- 
ped up  in  obscurity,  and  we  are 
reduced  to  the  most  unsatisfactory 
expedient  of  guessing  from  his 
work  what  his  career,  both  poli- 
tical and  social,  really  was.  What 
strikes  us  first,  says  M.  Martha,  is 
his  thorough  disgust  of  the  world 
and  of  public  life,  springing,  no 
doubt,  from  the  sight  of  those 
dreadful  revolutions  which  had 
struck  the  first  blow  at  the  pros- 
perity  and  freedom  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth.  (Martha,  p.  30.) 
The  biography  of  Lucretius  is 
comprised  between  two  dates 
which  we  should  remember : — the 
beginning  of  Sylla's  power,  and 
the  death  of  Clodiue.  It  coincides 
with  the  most  abominable  period 
of  Roman  history, — a  period  when 
the  thinker  could  indulge  in  the 
bitterest  reflections  on  the  lawless 
character  of  human  passions. 
Lucretius  may  have  seen  during 
his  infancy  Marius  driving  Sylla 
out  of  Rome ;  Sylla,  in  his  turn, 
expelling  Marius.  A  little  later, 
on  a  voting-day,  that  terrible 
battle  took  place  in  the  Forum 
and  the  streets,  which  cost  the  life 
of  ten  thousand  men ;  then,  after 
the  return  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  a 
wholesale  slaughter  occurred  which 
lasted  five  days  and  five  nights 


without  interruption;  but  Sylla 
once  more  obtained  the  mastery, 
and  his  triumph  was  marked  by 
proscriptions  and  scenes  of  but- 
chery to  which  nothing  can  be 
compared,  except  the  massacres  of 
Paris  in  September,  1793.  Was 
that  not  enough  to  make  any 
philosopher  sick  of  the  contests  of 
the  Forum  P  Did  not  the  moralist 
find  in  such  catastrophes  the  full- 
est justification  for  his  own  love  of 
retirement  and  quiet  obscurity? 
How  wholesome  and  beautiful  the 
doctrine  of  Epicurus  must  have 
seemed,  showing  as  it  did  that 
ambition  and  cupidity  are  at  the 
root  of  all  evils!  How  true  it 
appeared,  when  it  asserted  that  the 
gods  take  no  interest  in  the  a&in 
of  this  world !  (Martha,  pp.  28-30.) 
In  endeavouring  to  account  for 
the  atheism  of  Lucretius,  we  should 
not  forget  that  the  religion  against 
which  he  inveighs  with  such  energy, 
was  one  of  the  most  degraded  and 
degrading  systems  which  the  world 
ever  saw.  In  proportion  as  the 
ethical  principle  became  perfect^ 
in  the  same  proporticm  the  power 
of  religion  must  have  decreased, 
because  the  mythology  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome,  created  by  imagina- 
tion in  its  infancy,  could  no  longer 
satisfy  the  wants  of  cultivated 
minds.  We  understand  that  at 
the  dawn  of  society  men  considered 
as  gods  those  who  had  delivered 
them  from  certain  scourges,  and 
taught  them  useful  arts;  but  we 
can  understand  likewise  that  after 
the  lapse  of  ages  services  which 
seemed  so  easy  to  render  became 
less  appreciated  than  they  were 
originally.  In  the  eyes  of  a  philo- 
sopher, a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  or  an 
Epicurus,  was  undoubtedly  a  more 
respectable  person  than  Hercules 
and  Bacchus.  (Martha,  p.  46.)  We, 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are 
placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
days  of  classical  antiquity,  that  we 
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do  not  jndge  with  sufficient  seye- 
xity     the    mythological     system 
which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  study  in  the  brilliant  poetry  of 
Tirgil,  Horace,  or  Ovid,    Its  en- 
semble  produces  upon  us  the  same 
effect    as  would    a  presentation 
of  theatrical  scenery.    But  let  our 
imagination  take  us  back  to  the 
days  of  the  ancient  world ;  let  us 
represent  to  ourselves  the  few  reli- 
gious inhabitants  of  Bome  and  of 
Athens,  surrounded,  and  as  if  tor- 
mented, by  a  crowd  of  envious, 
vindictive,    and   jealous    gods; — 
gods  which  were  not  merely  de- 
void of  justice  and  of  mercy,  but 
disloyal,  taking  pleasure  in  annoy- 
ing man,  in  deceiving  him,  in  con- 
founding   his  prudence  and   his 
piety  by  freaks  of  fiuicy,  and  even 
by  tricks  which  were  both  formid- 
able and  absurd*    Man,  continues 
M.  Martha,  could  not  take  a  single 
step  without  running  the  risk  of 
Mling  into  a  snare.    Everything 
was  to  him  a  subject  of  fear,— the 
earth,  the  sea,  the  heavens,  the 
air,  darkness,  light,  noise,  silence. 
He  could  neither  speak,  nor  think, 
nor  even  sneeze,  without  exposing 
himself  to  the  divine  vengeance. 
If,  at  last,  he  endeavoured  to  find 
a  ref  age  in  the  innocency  of  sleep, 
the  gods,  bent  upon  either  hurting 
him  or  trifling  cruelly  with  him, 
hastened  to  send  painful  dreams, 
or,  what  was  worse,  deceitful  ones, 
to  disturb  his  repose.     He  then 
would,  perhaps,  rise  with  the  in- 
tention of  propitiating  the  angiy 
deities ;  but  prayer  itself  might  be 
unwittingly  misdirected,  and,  after 
all,   prove   also  a   trap.    If  the 
wretched   man  then  entered  the 
temple  in  order  to  offer  a  sacrifice, 
he  turned  pale  under  his  chaplet 
of  flowers ;  he  threw  the  incense 
into   the    fire   with  a  trembling 
hand ;  he  approached  the  sanctu- 
ary, says  the  religious  Plutarch, 
[De  Superdit,  xxv.,)  as  if  it  was 


the  den  of  a  bear,  or  the  hole  of  a 
serpent.  Can  we  wonder,  then, 
when  we  hear  that  more  than  one 
truly  "  religious  "  man,  not  know- 
ing how  to  live  at  peace  with  these 
pitiless  and  changeful  deities, 
driven  to  exasperation  by  his 
religion,  and  unable  to  bear  the 
anguish  into  which  conscience 
plunged  him,  took  an  extreme  and 
abstrd  determination ;  denied 
boldly  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
and  rushed  blindly,  with  that  kind 
of  courage  which  fear  alone  can 
give,  into  the  abyss  of  atheism? 
Now,  the  secret  of  the  popularity 
of  Epicurus  consists  precisely  in 
the  fact  that  he  dispelled  the 
slavish  fear  which  was  an  insult 
to  the  gods,  whilst  it  degraded 
mankind.  He  aimed,  and  also 
Lucretius  after  him,  at  showing 
that  nature  is  not  subjected  to  the 
puerile  caprice  of  imaginaiy  deities, 
acting  according  to  the  rule  of 
Sic  volo,  sic  juheo.  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius  were  the  first  to  vulgar- 
ize the  idea  of  law.  According  to 
the  religions  of  antiquity,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  order 
throughout  the  administration  of 
the  universe;  everything  was 
arbitrary  and  unconnected;  the 
course  of  nature  depended  upon 
the  whim  or  good  pleasure  of  sucIl 
or  such  a  deity;  thunder,  an 
eclipse,  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  flight  of  a 
bird,  the  fall  of  a  leaf, — the  most 
trivial  as  well  as  the  most  import^ 
ant  phenomena,  were  the  expres- 
sions of  Jupiter*s  caprice,  of 
Minerva*s  jealousy,  or  of  Juno's 
pride.  There  could  be,  under  such 
a  system,  no  room  for  physical 
science;  the  only  useful  art  was 
that  of  the  augurs  and  the  sooth- 
sayers; because,  at  any  given 
moment,  the  entire  economy  of 
any  plan  could  be  deranged  by 
the  bad  temper,  the  kindness, 
or  even  the  absence  of  mind  of 
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the   mling   deity.    (Martha,   pp. 
80-82.) 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  have 
misrepresented  the  mythology  of 
the   Greeks  and   Romans  in  the 
above   description;  and    can  we 
wonder  at  seeing  Lucretius  preach- 
ing atheism  with  the  fervour  of  a 
true  adept,  in  the  presence  of  such 
an  amount  of  mingled  absurdity 
and  wickedness?    The   views  of 
natural  philosophy  which   he  re- 
commended    were,     no      doubt, 
thoroughly     ridiculous,    and    he 
might  have  done  better  than  en- 
dorse and  develop  the  system   of 
Democritus;  but  his  great  merit 
ia  that  he  showed  a  natural  order 
prevailing  throughout  the  world,  a 
relation  between  cause  and  eflFect, 
a  scheme  of  laws  which  worked 
with  beautiful  regularity  and  ac- 
curacy.   The  scientific  unbelievers 
of  the  last  century  and  of  our  own 
time  who  have  endeavoured  to  take 
up  the  arguments  of  Lucretius,  and 
to  reproduce  his  atheistic  eloquence, 
forget  that  the  problem  is  not  the 
same  now  as  it  was  for  the  Romans 
of  the  days  of  Marius  and  Sylla. 
The   reasoning   which    might  be 
available  against  the  denizens  of 
Olympus    has    lost   its  strength 
now,   and    the  firmest  belief   in 
Christianity  is  perfectly  compati- 
ble with  the  deepest  and  soundest 
knowledge  of  physical  science. 

It  is  impossible  to  insist  too 
much  upon  the  remark,  thatLucre- 
tins  can  be  fairly  appreciated  only 
if  we  place  ourselves  at  the  same 
stand-point  as  his  contemporaries. 
Whilst  destroying  the  belief  in  the 
gods  and  in  a  future  life,  he  did 
not,  as  some  critics  have  errone- 
ously supposed,  aim  at  setting  free 
man's  most  dangerous  enemies, 
— his  passions.  It  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  name  of  science  and 
morality  that  he  pulled  down  the 
rotten  structure  of  heathenism. 
Mythology  was  an  insult  to  reason 


and  conscience;  the  gods  gave  the 
example  of  every  species  of  im- 
morality, and  to  attack  them  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  to  vindicate  the 
claims  of  virtue.    On  the  other 
hand,thebe]iefin  a  future  existence 
does  not  seem  to  have  exercised  in 
antiquity  a  very  serious  influence 
on  every-day  life ;  and  to  prove  that 
the  BOiii  is  material  could  scarcely 
appear  an  act  of  boldness,  since  the 
most  distinguished  philosophers, 
except  Plato,  were  on  that  point 
agreed  with  Lucretius.  (Martha,  p. 
192.)     If  we  examine  attentively 
the  ethical  system  of  Lucretius, 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  often  of  the 
most  ennobling  character ;  and  M- 
Martha  has  proved  by  a  number  of 
interesting  questions  that  Bossuet, 
Pascal,  and  the  other  great  French 
moraUsts  of  modem  times  have 
not  spoken  in  stronger  language 
of  the  duty  of  moderation,  prepara- 
tion for  death,  &c.    The  starting- 
point  of  the   poet   is    decidedly 
wrong,  his  premises  are  faulty,  but 
his  conclusions  strike  us,  generally, 
as  excellent.    And  here  let  us  re- 
mark with  M.  Martha,  how  absurd 
it  was  on  the  part  of  the  French 
unbelievers  of  the  last  century  to 
pretend   that  they  were  the  dis- 
ciples of  Lucretius.    D'Holbach 
and  Lamettrie  attempted  to  ruin, 
not  only  khe  religion  of  their  time, 
but  the  very  foundations  of  moral- 
ity ;  they  arrived  at  the  most  mon- 
strous consequences ;  denied  man's 
liberty;    and,  the  better   to  give 
him  tranquillity,  they  endeavoured 
even  to  suppress  the  voice  of  con- 
science.    "Let   us   have  no   re- 
morse," says  Lamettrie ;  "  remorse 
is  only  a  prejugS  which  education 
has   instilled  into   us."      D'Hol- 
bacb,  preaching  that  self-interest 
is  at  the  root  of  all  our  actions, 
adds  superciliously  that  "  nothing 
is  more  frivolous   than  the   de- 
clamations of  a  gloomy  code  of 
philosophy."    We  need  hardly  say 
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that  the  author  of  the  De  Naiurd 
Berum  would  have  disowned  as 
his  disciples  the  men  who  preached 
atheism  a  hnndred  years  ago  to  a 
Christian  society:  the  ethics  of 
Lncretios  are  remarkably  severe, 
and  the  langnage  he  uses  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  D'Holbach  de- 
nounces on  account  of  its  being 
"  the  declamations  of  a  gloomy  code 
of  philosophy."  (Martha,  p.  193.) 

Bat  notwithstanding  the  praise 
which  M.  Martha  thus  awards  to 
the  Roman  poet,  our  author  of 
course  condemns  Epicurism,  be- 
cause by  applying  itself  to  destroy 
passion  it  renders  life  colourless 
and  insignificant.  Lucretius  re- 
duces everything  to  a  timid  kind 
of  prudence  which  Ib  incapable  of 
&DLergy ;  repose  is  the  great  object 
of  his  pursuit;  consequently,  the 
existence  we  are  advised  to  lead  is 
in  reality  wretched  and  despicable ; 
intellectual  pursuits  are  reduced 
to  the  most  trivial  attainments, 
our  affections  are  stunted,  and  man 
is  transformed  into  a  moral  dwarf, 
quite  as  monstrous  in  his  way  as 
the  pattern- hero  of  the  Stoics. 

M.  Martha  has  devoted  a  dis- 
tinct chapter  to  the  scientific 
merits  of  Lucretius,  or  rather  to 
the  insuf&ciency  of  his  views  of 
nature ;  and  he  terminates  his  book 
by  a  few  excellent  considerations 
on  the  sadness  of  the  poet's  sys- 
tem. We  say  sadness,  because  the 
torments  of  the  philosopher  begin 
from  the  very  moment  when  he 
fancies  he  has  made  his  ingenious 
arraogements  to  be  comfortably 
apathetic.  Disgust  and  weariness 
assail  him  on  all  sides;  without 
any  object  of  interest  in  this 
world  or  of  hope  in  the  next,  he 
longs  for  the  moment  when  death 
shall  plunge  him  into  nothingness ; 
and  he  often  rushes  prematurely 
out  of  a  state  of  existence  where 
he  might,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  better  teaching,  have  played  a 


useful  part  as  a  citizen,  doing  good 
both  to  his  contemporaries  and 
to  those  whom  Providence  has 
appointed  to  come  after  him. 

A  CommerUary  on  the  Holy  8crip' 
iv/res.  By  J,  P.  Lange,  D.D,,  in 
connexion  uoith  a  Number  of  Emi- 
nent European  Divinee,  Vol,  VL 
Of  tJie  New  Testament :  containing 
the  two  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Cor* 
inthians.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T. 
Clark. — ^The  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians have  had  hitherto  far  less 
of  critical  investigation  bestowed 
upon  them  than  their  relative  im- 
portance has  deserved.  Li  them, 
more  fally  than  elsewhere,  the 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  discip- 
line and  the  code  of  ethics  are  laid 
down  for  the  Christian  Church. 
Seeing  the  many  master-pieces  of 
learned  exposition  which  through 
the  ages  have  been  sent  forth  con- 
cerning the  more  theological  Epis- 
tles to  the  Romans,  the  Galatians, 
and  the  Hebrews,  we  have  often 
regretted  the  lack  of  works  com- 
petently dealing  with  these  pre- 
cious practical  portions  of  Holy 
Writ.  This  dearth  makes  all  the 
more  welcome  the  goodly  volume 
before  us.  Leaving  just  enough 
of  Dr.  Kling's  ponderous  and  in- 
volved sentences  to  give  inkling  to 
English  readers  of  the  knotty  con- 
structions, oddly-wreathed  words, 
and  puzzling  sinuosities,  through 
which  it  seems  natural  for  Qerman 
scholastics  to  pour  their  thoughts. 
Dr.  Poor  has  done  so  much  in  the 
way  alike  of  condensation,  adapta- 
tion, and  addition,  that,  in  his 
hands,  the  work  of  his  learned 
author  may  be  said  rather  to  have 
been  transfigured  than  translated. 
Additions  from  other  authors, 
amounting  to  one-fourth  of  the 
volume,  while  they  increase  the 
wealth,  necessarily  detract  from 
the  unity  of  the  book.  Were  there 
an  infallible  expositor,  it  would  be 
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idle  for  sncli  an  one  to  quote.  We 
should  wish  for  him  to  give  us  the 
truth,  the  mind  of  God.  What 
this  rabbi  dreamed,  that  father 
fondly  invented,  or  the  other  critic 
oumbrously  argued,  would  be  felt 
to  be  an  impertinence.  But  we 
have  no  such  *' Master  of  Sen- 
tences "  whose  ipse  dixit  would  be 
authority.  Hence  synopses  of  the 
many  thoughts  of  many  minds 
must  to  the  candid  inquirer  be  of 
value.  A  pastor,  out  of  reach  of 
large  libraries,  will  be  thankful— 
though  decision  among  their  con- 
troversies may  make  his  brain 
ache — to  find  that  between  the 
covers  of  this  book  the  greatest 
scholars  and  divines  are  allowed 
place  to  utter  their  various 
thoughts.  Of  course,  not  all  the 
varieties  are  oppositions.  On 
many  a  text  the  reader  will  find 
himself  favoured,  as  Beza  tells  the 
Church  in  Geneva  that  they  had 
been :  "  You,"  says  he,  "  listened 
to  the  thunder  of  Farel,  the  sweet 
piping  of  Yiret,  and  the  skilful 
teaching  of  Oalvin;  but  the  truth 
you  heard  was  one."  Too  many 
expositors  turn  pious  just  when 
you  wish  them  to  be  critical; 
throw  off  clouds  of  reflection,  or 
pretty  rainbows  of  sentiment,  in- 
stead of  telling  you  what  the  text 
really  means.  In  this  Comment- 
ary, though  with  every  solution  of 
the  difficilea  loci  we  should  not  con- 
cur, we  are  yet  glad  to  perceive 
that  nothing  is  shirked.  We  by 
no  means  endorse  everything  in 
a  book  so  varied,  but  we  find  it  to 
be  scholarly,  thorough,  and  honest, 
and  heartily  commend  it. 

The  Poetieal  Works  of  John  and 
Oharlea  Wesley.  Vol  JOL  OoUeded 
and  Arranged  by  O.  Oshom,  D.D. 
London:  Wesley  an  Conference  Office, 
— This  third  volume  is  not  inferior 
in  interest  and  value  to  those 
previously  published.    It  contains 


reprints  of  the  two  tracts,  called 
"Hymns  on  God's  Everlasting 
Love;"  of  Charles  Wesley's 
"Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Bobert 
Jones,  Esq. ;  "  of  the  Original 
Poems  by  the  two  brothers  from 
the  "  Collection  of  Moral  and 
Sacred  Poems,"  published  in  1744 ; 
of  the  "Hymns  on  the  Lord's 
Supper ; "  and  of  two  small  Tracts 
of  short  "  Hymns  to  the  Trinity," 
and  of  "Graces  before  and  after 
Meat,"  dating  from  1746  or  1747. 
In  the  brief  space  allotted  to  this 
notice  we  will  not  attempt  to 
characterize  these  varied  composi- 
tions, though  one  or  two  cursory 
remarks  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  republication  of  the  work 
first  mentioned  has  doubtless  been 
felt  to  be  a  matter  of  some  delicacy. 
But  in  maiiy  respects  it  was  a 
necessity.  The  decisive  stand 
made  by  the  brothers  in  favour  of 
Arminian  views  of  Christian  doc- 
trine is  known  to  every  one  inter- 
ested in  the  religious  history  of 
our  country  during  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  without  these  hymns 
and  poems  the  record  of  it  would 
be  very  imperfect.  They  are  not 
now  sent  forth  in  a  controversial, 
but  rather  in  an  historical,  spirit ; 
and  the  editor's  valuable  introduc- 
tion, while  not  attempting  to  de- 
fend the  strong  expressions  occa- 
sionally used,  accounts  in  part  for 
the  keenness  of  the  polemical  wea- 
I>ons  employed.  But  while  the 
originals  of  such  noble  lyrics  as 
hymn  84  of  our  ordinary  Hymn- 
Book  are  found  among  them,  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  these  compositions  have 
only  a  passing  or  controversial 
value. 

Leaving  several  parts  of  the 
volume  to  speak  for  themselves, 
such  as  the  hymns  on  pages 
161-164,  we  must  express  our 
opinion  of  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  the  "Hymns   on  the   Lord's 
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Sapper.'*  In  our  esteem  they  are 
anrivalled  in  our  own  or  any  other 
langaage.  If  our  readers  will 
compare  them  with  Dr.  Joseph 
Stennett's  Collection,  with  the 
third  Book  of  Dr.  Watte's  "  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs ; "  with  those 
Latin  hymns  on  the  same  topic 
attributed  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  or 
with  the  more  modem  productions 
of  the  High- Church  muse,  they 
will  be  able  in  some  degree  to 
appraise  the  worth  of  the  collec- 
tion now  under  notice.  Conceired 
in  a  spirit  of  profound  devotion, 
yet  free  from  any  tinge  of  super- 
stition, and  in  many  instances 
informed  and  vivified  by  a  high 
poetical  feeling,  they  constitute 
indeed  a  priceless  treasure  to  our 
own  and  other  churches. 

Bat  we  must  stop,  still  not 
without  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  editor's  labours.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  excellent 
introductory  note  to  the  "  Hymns 
on  Gbd's  Everlasting  Love." 
That  prefixed  to  those  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  also  instructive, 


as  well  as  a  few  shorter  ones 
in  other  parts  of  the  volume,  all 
shedding  light  on  the  compositions 
to  which  they  are  attached.  We 
wish,  however,  that  the  tunes 
from  the  "  Hymns  on  the  Great 
Festivals,"  which  are  marked  to 
the  "  Hymns  to  the  Trinity,"  (at 
least  in  the  Dublin  edition  of 
1747,)  had  been  indicated,  as  those 
to  the  "Graces"  are.  To  the 
lover  of  sacred  poetry,  and  to  the 
devout  Christian,  alike,  this  is 
truly  a  choice  volume. 

Religious  Bepuhlics :  Six  Essays 
on  CongregcUionalism,  London  i 
Longmans,    1869. 

Tlis  Dogmatic  Faith ;  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Relation  subsisting  hetxoeen 
Revelation  and  Dogma,  {The 
Bampton  Lecture  for  1867.)  By 
Edward  Oarbutt,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,    London:  Rivingtons, 

Dies  Ira: :  The  Judgment  of  the 
Great  Day,  viewed  in  the  Light  of 
Scripture  and  Conscience,  By  R, 
B,  Girdlestone,  M.A,  London; 
William  Sunt  and  Co, 


GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  OCCURRENCES. 


England's  differences  with 
America  are  apparently  as  far  from 
settlement  as  ever.  The  proposed 
''Alabama"  Claims'  Treaty  has 
been  rejected  by  the  Senate  at 
Washington,  only  one  vote  being 
given  in  its  favour.  Its  framer, 
Kr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  (in  con* 
junction  with  Lord  Stanley,)  with 
his  confident  expectations  disap- 
pointed, and  his  laudable  efforts 
in  the  oanse  of  international 
amity  disparaged  by  his  country- 
men, returns  to  his  own  land; 
to  be  succeeded,  as  ambassador  to 
Eni^d,  by  Mr.  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  a  gentleman  who  is  al- 
ready well-known  in  this  country  as 


an  honorary  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, and  one  who  has  earned  a 
high  reputation  as  an  able  diplo- 
matist and  an  accomplished  his- 
torian. Why  our  changeable 
cousins  beyond  the  Atlantic  re- 
jected the  Treaty,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  while  Earl  Russell  was 
in  office,  it  was  made  a  huge 
grievance  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  not  admit,  even  re- 
motely and  contingently,  any  lia- 
bility whatever  for  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  "  Alabama ; "  and 
that,  consequently,  it  refused  even 
to  consider  the  claims  of  the  Ame- 
rican Government.    When,  upon 
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a  change  of  Ministry,  a  different 
policy  was  pursued  on  tlus  ques- 
tion towards  the  United  States, 
and  when  Lord  Stanley  and  the 
new  American  ambassador  had 
agreed  upon  a  eonyention,  many 
unacquainted  with  Transatlantic 
politics  thought  that  the  Qovem- 
ment  and  people  of  the  States 
would  rcFJoice  at  the  approaching 
settlement  of  their  claims.  They 
have,  however,  through  the  press, 
and  now  formally  and  constitu- 
tionally by  the  Senate,  repudiated 
the  work  of  their  own  accredited 
Minister  to  England.  But  why  ? 
Perhaps  they  tixought  that  Mr. 
Beverdy  Johnson  was  too  lenient 
towards  the  mother  country ;  and 
certainly  his  display  of  friendli- 
ness was,  for  a  foreign  plenipo- 
tentiary, so  frequently  and  pub- 
licly made,  that,  to  say  the  least, 
it  was  indiscreet — was  likely  to 
awaken  the  suspicions,  and  hurt 
the  susceptibilities,  of  the  people 
whom  he  represented.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  Treaty  was  repu- 
diated as  one  way  of  censuring  the 
Minister  who  helped  to  make  it. 
Not  a  few,  however,  are  of  opinion 
that,  with  many  American  politi- 
cians, there  is  at  root  no  desire  to 
settle  the  "  Alabama  "  claims ;  and 
that  the  purpose  is  to  keep  them 
open  until  England  is  in  difficul- 
ties, and  then  employ  them  in  the 
way  of  extorting  more  important 
demands.  No  doubt  there  are 
anti-British  and  pro-Fenian  advo- 
cates of  this  unprincipled  policy; 
but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
their  number  and  influence  are  not 
preponderant.  The  receipt  of  the 
news  that  the  treaty  was  rcrjected, 
has  produced  no  disturbing  effect 
upon  the  English  money-market, — 
a  timidly  sensitive  indicator  of 
public  opinion.  This  shows  that 
the  general  persuasion  is,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  there  is  little  or  no  dangeri 


at  all  events  for  the  present,  of  a 
rupture  with  America.  Indeed, 
in  one  respect,  not  a  few  in  the 
United  States  are,  by  their  present 
acts,  cutting  the  ground  of  com- 
plaint from  under  their  own  feet. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has 
almost  unanimously  passed  a 
prospective  resolution  for  the  re- 
cognition of  Cuban  independence. 
This  is  a  more  unfrien^y  act  to- 
wards Spain  than  was  that  of  Eng- 
land towards  the  United  States,  in 
recognising  the  belligerent  rights 
of  the  Oonf ederates ;  a  procedure 
bitterly  complained  of  by  the 
Washington  Gk>vemment,  and  in- 
consistently complained  of,  since  the 
Federals  themselves,  by  establish- 
ing the  blockade,  were  the  first  to 
acknowledge  the  belligerent  posi- 
tion of  the  Southern  States.  It  is 
true  that  the  executive  has  not  as 
yet  given  a  formal  recognition  to 
the  Cuban  insurrection ;  but  it  is 
urged  to  do  so  by  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature.  Surely 
this  will  tell  against  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves,  if  they  continue 
to  complain  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  to  its  alleged  premature 
acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of 
belligerency  in  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. 

A  more  serious  question  for  the 
Christian  patriot  than  our  rela- 
tions with  America,  is  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  legislative 
measure  of  the  session,  which  its 
authors  have  designated  "a mes- 
sage of  peace  to  Ireland,"  and 
which  it  was  hoped  would  pacify 
the  discontented ;  notwithstanding 
the  restoration  of  the  statute  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  that  there  has 
been  an  amnesty  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Fenian  convicts;  and 
notwithstanding  a  visit  to  May- 
nooth,  and  a  recognition  of  Cardi- 
nal  Cnllen,  by  the  Ftince  who 
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bears  the  names  of  Ireland's 
greatest  soldier  and  patron  saint; 
jet  there  has  been,  ooncnrrently 
with  all  this,  a  sudden  and  alarm- 
ing revival  of  agrarian  crime. 
The  Thugs  of  the  Ribbon  system 
have  been  appallingly  busy ;  and, 
through  the  connivance  of  a  fijm- 
pathizing  peasantry,  have  eluded 
the  detection  of  a  vigilant  con- 
stabnlaxy.  In  the  county  of 
Westmeath,— where  this  dark  and 
cowardly  system  has  its  centre,— 
a  species  of  terrorism  and  a  sense 
of  insecurity  are  prevalent.  It  has 
been  affirmed  that  in  that  single 
coanty  alone  there  have  been  in 
twenty  years  sixty  assassinations, 
and  that  not  in  a  solitary  instance 
have  detection  and  punishment 
followed.  What  is  to  be  the  re- 
medy for  this  shocking  state  of 
things,  or  what  is  to  be  the  end  of 
it,  if  no  remedy  can  be  found, 
it  is  perplexing  to  think  of,  and 
impossible  to  say.  No  doubt  the 
Gh>spel  would  prove  an  effectual 
cure;  but  then  the  question 
arises,  How  are  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Irish  to  be  brought  under 
its  influence  P  "  Faith  cometh  by 
hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word 
of  God;"  but  the  old  apostolic 
question,  "How  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher  P  "  is  inappli- 
cable here.  There  are  preachers 
in  abundance ;  but  a  system  inter- 
poses itself  between  the  people  and 
the  Gospel,  which  e£fectually  for- 
bids and  prevents  all  hearing. 
The  question  appropriate  to  the 
present  case  is, "How  shall  they 
hear,"  except  they  are  allowed  to 
listen  by  the  system  which  en- 
thralls them  P 

A  new  element  of  disturbance  is 
found  in  the  Government  measure 
for  the  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment  of  the'  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland.  This  has 
greatly  excited  and  exasperated 
that  part  of  the  population  hither- 


to noted  for  its  orderliness  and 
loyalty.  Expression  has  been 
given  to  feeling  in  the  several 
diocesan  meetings  for  the  election 
of  representatives  to  the  Irish 
Church  Conference,  and  more  re- 
cently in  the  Conference  itself. 
The  latter  has  been  certainly 
a  very  remarkable  gathering.  It 
contained  the  Lord  Primate,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  whole 
of  the  Irish  bishops,  except  the 
aged  Bishop  of  Cashel,  and  four 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  repre- 
sentatives, clerical  and  lay,  in 
equal  numbers.  The  "Times," — 
which  is  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able foes  of  the  Irish  Church  in 
the  present  crisis, — in  describing 
the  Conference,  acknowledges 
that  "such  an  assembly  has 
never  before  met  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  feelings  of  the  Church ; 
and  although  it  was  held  in  a 
music-hall,  without  any  accessories 
to  render  it  impressive,  it  could 
not  fail  to  inspire  respect  in  the 
minds  of  conscientious  opponents 
as  well  as  friends,  by  its  dignity, 
solemnity,  and  social  weight." 
The  eloquence  was  worthy  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  and  of 
the  traditional  reputation  of  Irish 
oratory.  The  spirit  of  the  meeting 
may  be  gathered  from  the  first 
resolution,  which  is  as  follows: 
"That  we,  the  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  and  representatives  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  in  Confer- 
ence assembled,  hereby  record  our 
solemn  conviction  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  who  value  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Beformation,  (to  which 
the  Church  in  Ireland,  both  in 
doctrine  and  ritual,  has  faithfully 
adhered,)  to  resist  the  efforts  now 
being  made  to  overthrow  an  in- 
stitution so  calculated,  under 
Clod's  blessing,  to  promote  social 
happiness  and  true  religion  among 
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as;  and,  further,  that  we  regard 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House  as 
a  dereliction  of  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  state,  as  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Orown,  as  a  snbrersion  of  rights 
of  property  secured  by  funda- 
mental laws  and  international 
compact,  as  an  offence  and  injury 
to  our  Church  at  large,  and  to 
many  of  our  brethren  an  irrepara- 
ble wrong."  On  the  merits  of  this 
very  strong  resolution  our  readers 
will  be  divided  in  opinion ;  but  one 
thing,  we  are  sure,  will  secure  their 
unanimous  approval ;  and  that  is, 
that  the  Conference  carried  with 
enthusiasm  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  '*  level- 
ling-up  system." 

Meanwhile  the  Bill  itself  has 
been  carried  into  Committee  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  issue  will  be  re- 
peatedly joined  upon  its  details. 
Among  these  the  most  important 
is  the  proposition  to  capitalize  the 
Maynooth  grant.  We  wish  we 
could  think  that  either  the  advo- 
cates or  opponents  of  the  measure 
— seeing  that  it  is  a  "  Protestant " 
nation,  whose  act  it  will  eventually 
become — ^have  had  time  maturely 
to  consider  what  this  capitalization 
implies.  Whether  the  sum  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Bomish  Church 
in  behalf  of  Maynooth  be  taken 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Pund,  or 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Establishment,  now  appropriated, 
or  "resumed,"  by  the  State,  is 
immaterial:  the  handing  it  over 
at  all  in  this  way  will  be  a  worse 
blunder,  we  cannot  but  think, 
than  was  the  original  grant 
itself.    The  subsidy  has  been  paid 


hitherto  under  annual  protests, 
more  or  less  distinct,  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whom  Protestantism  is 
something  more  than  a  political 
creed,  or  the  watchword  of  a 
party.  The  present  proposal  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  an  en- 
dowment, jpro  tmUo,  of  the  Papacy 
in  Ireland.  With  the  workings  of 
a  merely  political  conscience  we 
profess  to  have  little  acquaintance ; 
into  the  mystery  of  a  Protestant 
conscience  that,  for  any  political 
object,  can  reconcile  itself  to  such 
a  course  as  this,  we  despair  of 
obtaining  any  insight  whatever. 
Inconsistencies  enough  have 
sprung  up  in  connexion  with 
this  Irish  Church  business ;  none 
so  glaring  as  this.  From  "  govern- 
ment by  party  "  we  have  certainly 
in  this  instance  nothing  to  hope ; 
for  the  great  parties  in  the  State 
here  agree  to  eat  salt.  But  what 
will  Protestants  who  really  care  for 
their  Protestantism  say  to  it  P  la 
it  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  their  united  voice  may  yet 
compel  a  modification  of  at  least 
this  part  of  the  Bill ;  or,  if  that 
may  not  be,  that  their  ranks  will  ere 
long  provide  men  who  can  direct, 
with  God's  blessing,  the  affiurs  of 
this  Protestant  empire  without 
ftirther  truckling  to  Popery  P  The 
meaning  of  *'  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion," as  understood  by  Catholics 
themselves,  is  slowly  making  itself 
known  to  the  world.  Politicians 
are  already  disappointed,  and  will 
be  so,  again  and  again.  Better, 
say  we,  brave  the  conflict  now, 
than  leave  it,  a  growing  portent,  a 
more  intolerable  burden,  to  pos- 
terity. 
A^l  im,  1869. 
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Ths  latb  Bs.  Jamis  Hamilton  as 
A  THKOLOGiAN. — ^Thia  lamented  minister 
of  Christ,  whose  death  acnt  soch  a  thrill 
of  loving  sonov  through  the  whole 
evangelical  Church  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
was  not  only  one  of  the  most  popnlar 
religious  writers  of  the  day,  and  master 
of  one  of  the  moit  fascinating  styles  in  which 
Christian  truth  and  feeling  were  ever 
clothed;  he  was  also,  in  our  judgment, 
DO  ordinary  theologian,  in  the  proper 
aeientific  sense  of  that  term.  He  was  a 
distinguished  teacher  as  well  as  stylist ; 
and  his  hooks,  thangh  neyer  taking  the 
form  and  bulk  of  treatises  or  disquisitions, 
appear  to  us  to  be  quite  as  remarkable  for 
their  theological  wisdom  and  depth,  as  for 
their  wealth  of  fancy,  and  exquisite  beauty 
of  diction. 

Theology  being  a  sdenee,  no  man  can 
be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  theobgiau, 
whose  mind  is  not  gifted  with  a  scientific 
genius  or  laenlty,  and  enriched  besides 
with  a  competent  share  of  all  the  varied 
knowledge  and  learning  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  independent  use  of  dl 
the  souroea  of  the  science,  and  to  the 
solution  of  all  its  many  difficult  questions 
and  problems,  in  so  far  as  a  solution 
is  attainable.  Now  Dr.  Hamilton 
was  endowed,  in  a  high  degree,  with  a 
scientific  mind,  and  he  was  master 
besides  of  a  stock  of  knowledge  and  ac- 
compUshments,  all  available,  in  various 
ways»  for  thec4ogical  uses,  such  as  com- 
panlively  few  students  are  able  to  accu- 
mulate. His  scientific  gift  displayed 
itself  ve^  earlj  in  the  enthusiasm  and 
snecesa  with  which  he  applied  himself  at 
eoUege  to  botany  and  chemistry,  inso- 
much that  at  one  time  it  appeared  likely 
that  he  would  devote  hinwelf  for  life  to 
one  or  other  of  these  icienocs;  and  as 
one  of  his  fellow-students  observes,  in  a 
aketch  of  his  early  career,  which  appeared 
many  years  ago  in  the  "  Christian  Tunes,'* 
*'  much  of  that  charm  of  novelty  and  ex- 
haustless  variety  of  illustration,  for  which 
his  works  are  so  distinguished,  is  to  be 
traced  back  to  those  early  and  enthusiastic 
studies." 

His  mind,  indeed,  was  not  of  the  logical 
and  dialectiol  type.  It  was  an  intuitional 
mind,  of  r^d  and  direet  insight,  reach- 
ing*  hy  the  shortest  road,  the  inmost  core 
of  a  subject,  and  looking  directly  down 
into  its  perpendicular  depths.  A  mind  of 
quick,  accurate,  and  wide  observation ;  of 
penetrative  and  almost  second-sighted 
sagacity;    at    once    clear-seeing,  deep- 


seeing,  and  far-seeing.  He  never  seemed 
to  arrive  at  principles  by  long  processes 
of  reasoning;  and  he  seldom  or  never 
sought  to  commend  principles  to  others 
by  the  method  of  dialectics.  He  always 
seemed  to  see  great  truths  in  their  own 
self-evidencing  light ;  and  he  usually  took 
for  granted  that  the  best  way  to  com- 
mend them  to  the  acceptance  of  others, 
waa  to  hold  them  up  in  the  same  aspects 
and  colours  in  which  they  had  commended 
themselves  to  his  own  mind.  He  does  not 
ratiocinate  like  St.  Paul,  he  rather  exhibits 
and  sets  forth  a  subject  in  its  own  intrinsic 
characters  like  St.  John.  But  he  was 
none  the  less  a  true  and  deep-thoughted 
theologian  on  this  account.  St.  John  was 
no  dialectician,  and  yet  he  was  St  John 
h  6c({Xoyor. 

His  apparatus  of  learning  and  general 
knowledge  was  very  extensive.  Indeed, 
in  some  branches  of  natural  knowledge 
and  Christian  literature,  he  has  seldom 
been  equalled  among  professed  divines. 
We  have  already  refenred  to  his  earlj 
proficiency  in  the  physical  sciences.  The 
same  fellow- student  who  bears  testimony  to 
this,  informs  us  that  he  was  also  an  admir- 
able classical  scholar, — a  claim  which  is 
amply  verified  by  the  facility  and  appro- 
priateness of  dassieal  allusion  which  occa- 
sionally distinguishes  almost  all  his  writ- 
ings, and  by  the  power  which  he  puts 
forth  at  tunes  of  reproducing,  in  the 
most  vivid  and  graphic  manner,  the  state 
of  pagan  culture  and  society  in  the  palm- 
iest days  of  the  ancient  civilization 

Scientific  genius  and  erudition  are  in- 
dispensable to  eminence  in  all  science,  bnt 
in  theology  there  is  a  third  requisite,  even 
more  indispensable.  Neander's  favourite 
motto  had  reference  to  this  peculiar  f^ 
meat  :-^*' Feeivs  est  quod  faeii  Theolo* 
gum**  It  is  the  heart  which  makes  the 
theologian, — the  heortmore  than  the  head ; 
i.  e.,  a  Christian  state  of  the  heart,  a 
mind  in  spiritual  and  religious  sympathy 
with  the  mind  of  Christ  Himself.  And 
need  we  say  how  pre-eminently  this  sym- 
pathy was  a  characteristic  of  our  departed 
divine  ?  "  He  was  a  living  epistle  of  Christ, 
written  in  characters  so  clear  and  beautiful, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  read  it."  If 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  can  only 
be  "  spiritually  discerned,"  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  an  immense  advantage  such  a  man 
had  for  discerning  them  in  their  true 
character  and  complexion, — *'  he  that  is 
spiritual  judgeth  aU  things."  When  the 
theologian  has  such  an  nnotion  from  the 
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Holy  One,  he  "  Imoveth  all  tbings/'  he  is 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  eirery  good  word 
and  work. — Brituh  and  Foreign  Evan* 
gelieal  Review, 

Thi  BAZ4AB  AT  Jebusalbx. — A  yetf 
ago,  (says  Mrs.  Finn,  in  her  **l^iird  Year  in 
Jernsalem/')  1  had  passed  through  the 
bazaar,  understanding  nothing  of  the 
language;  multitudes  of  eager  people 
were  talking  around,  but  it  was  only  so 
much  noise  to  me.  Now  all  was  different. 
As  when  light  is  poured  into  a  dark 
room,  which  had  before  seemed  empty, 
suddenly  one  sees  it  is  fomished  with  a 
variety  of  pleasing  objects,  so  it  was  to 
me.  All  the  buyers,  and  sellers,  and 
passers,  had  been  transformed  into  linng 
people,  instead  of  so  many  moving  doUs ; 
and  the  broken  sentences  and  disjointed 
phrases  which  continually  reached  my 
ears,  gave  so  many  glimpses  into  the 
drcumstances  and  history  of  the  speakers. 
Here  came  a  man  selling  variously 
formed  cakes,  crying  out,  "  Delicate  mor- 
sds;  buy,  O  ye  chUdren  1 "  next  a  seller 
of  liquorice-water,  crying,  "Damascus 
ware  1 "  or  "  Liquorice-water,  come  aud 
see  1 "  A  woman  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  some  roses  before  her,  the  first  of 
tbe  season,  cried,  "  Roses,  roses,  of  many 
odours  1 "  A  man  sitting  cross-legged  at 
his  fruit-stall,  cried,  "  Dates,  dates  of  the 
heart,  but  not  for  the  avaricious  daughter 
of  Damascus  1  **  (t.  «.,  stoneless  raisins.) 
Another,  "Cucumbers,  cucumbers  from 
Engedi  1  ** 

Meeting  Mr.  — ^  in  the  bazaar,  I 
remarked  to  him  upon  the  poetical  cries 
of  the  vendors  around.  "  Yes ;  but  last 
summer  in  the  grape  season,  I  heard  one 
which  struck  me  more  than  all  these: 
'  Lovely  grapes,  lovely  grapes  1  O,  how 
often  have  the  doves  made  their  nests 
among  them  1 '  And  then, '  Look,  they 
are  as  good  as  those  of  Damascus,  which 
men  call  Maidens*  eheeksl  *  see,"  added 
he,  "that  Moslem  selling  his  Jerieho 
Nebick  fruit  in  exchange  for  bits  of  old 
iron  and  brass.  There,  did  you  hear 
what  that  Halilweh-seller  *  was  crying :-~ 
<  O I  how  iwset  most  that  night  be 
When  a  man  ia  at  peace  with  hU  fdend  ?  "* 
Before  I  could  reply,  a  peasant-woman 
who  had  a  heap  of  first  ripe  mulberries 
spread  out  before  her,  took  up  the  word, 
"Sweet,  sweet  and  black  are  my  mul- 
berries 1  Now  shall  HaUlweh-sellers  die ! " 
t.  e.,  because  no  one  would  care  to  buy 
Hal&weh  when  mulberries  were  to  be  had. 


A  man  with  a  wooden-tray,  fiiU  of 
fresh-baked  loaves  now  pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  vociferating:  "O 
lliou  all-bountiftil,  O  Ood  1  fresh  bread ! 
O  Thon  bountiful !  "  and  a  beggar  woman 
asking  alms,  cried:  "Charity,  charity! 
God  will  repay  it ! "  and  then,  "  May 
thy  throat  be  always  filled  with  sugar  I " 
to  which  Haj  Omar  replied,  according  to 
the  form  usual  in  retusing  a  beg^: 
"Pass  on  I  Gt>d  will  give  thee ! " 

The  shop  I  visited  was  like  all  the  rest, 
a  mere  stall,  and  while  buying  we  had  to 
stand  in  the  street.  Ceremonious  compli- 
ments were  exchanged  before  we  asked  for 
what  I  wanted.  The  shop-keeper  was  an 
elderly  man,  with  grey  beard,  immense 
turban,  and  wearing  a  pair  of  goggle 
spectacles  large  enough  for  three.*' 

The  bargaining  commenced,  "What 
will  this  cost,  ga  eheikh  ?  " 

"Two-and-a-half  piastres  the  draa" 
(Uterally  "arm,"  ».<?.,  "cubit")  "  I  bought 
such  as  this  for  one  and  three  quarters  a 
month  ago."  "  For  thy  favour's  sake  I 
give  it  for  two  and  a  quarter."  "  I  will 
only  pay  one  and  seven-eighths."    "  God 

increase  thy  prosperity,  say  two " 

Here  Haj  Omar  interrupted,  "  Ya  sAeikk, 
kilmet  IngUeteyeh,  It  is  the  English 
word;  thon  knowest  they  won't  change 
when  they  have  spoken  it.  WUt  thou  sell 
the  stuff  or  not?" 

"  Patience,  0  Haj.  Haste  is  from  the 
devil,  but  patience  comes  from  the  All- 
merciful.  Jbr  the  lady's  sake,  I  wiU  sell ; " 
and  he  measured  off  the  required  quantity. 
The  paying  was  as  curious  as  the  buying. 
I  offered  our  English  sovereign.  The 
Arab  examined  the  coin  well;  but  then 
came  a  dispute  as  to  its  value :  "  I  changed 
one  yesterday  for  one  hundred  and  five 
piastres."  "Truth,  O  lady!  but  to-day 
it  is  only  one  hundred."  "  Why  ?  "  cried 
Haj  Omar.  "  Because  the  Pasha  is  going 
to  cry  down  all  the  coins."  "Wait till 
he  cries  them  down,  O  thou  greedy  man ; 
and  now  take  this  at  one  hundred  and  five 
piastres,  which  is  its  value,  or  I  will  eom- 
plain  of  thee  to  the  sheikh  of  thy  quarter, 
and  thou  wilt  have  to  give  him  a  large 
backsheesh  before  thou  shalt  be  able  to 
finish  with  him." 

Haj  Omar  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
It  was  not  every  day  that  he  escorted 
ladies  shopping.  The  shopkeeper  submit- 
ted, and  drew  out  of  his  bosom  a  little 
bag,  whence  he  poured  out  a  eollection  of 
Spanish,  French,  and  Anstrian  dollars, 
some  Egyptian  silver,  and  a  few  Turkish 


•  Hal&weh,  a  sweetmeat  made  of  honey,  sesame  seed,  dec. 
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piastret  and  ptru.    Then  came  a  freah  " kilinei  Inffleezeueh"  or  Engliah  word, 

argument  aa  to  the  value  of  each  coin.  Presently  I  heard  the  expression  again, 

uutii  our  patience  was  exhaosted ;  and  I  Two  Arah  women  were  wrangling  over  a 

St  kaa  change  at  last  than  I  ought  to  pair  of  fowls,  and  one  of  them  cut  the 

ve  got.    It  was  pleasant,  however,  to  *  dispute  short  by  naming  a  price,  and  say  log, 

notice  how  my  groom  had  stopped  the  "That^s  the  English  word."    The  other 

haigaining  at  once  by  telUng  the  shop-  actnally  ceased  disputing,  and  began  to 

keeper  that  I  had  given  the  unchangeable  count  out  her  piastres. 


POETET. 


THE  CROSS  ANTICIPATED.* 

He  who  foresaw  the  ruin  of  mankind. 

Through  Adam's  foult,  and  thence  redemption  plann'd, 

Adapted  Nature  to  this  purpose  grand, 
Prom  the  first  dawn  when  light  on  Chaoa  shined. 
Till  in  the  Cosmos  life  and  beauty  joined. 

He  from  the  world's  foundation  did  ordain 

That  sacrifice,  the  Lamb  for  sinners  slain. 
That  Mercy  might  with  Justice  be  combined. 
Hence  through  the  mighty  cycles  of  the  past. 

While  worlds  for  lost  but  ransom'd  man  He  built. 
He  laid  up  treasures  on  a  scale  so  vast. 

To  bless,  chastise,  avenge, — and  pardon  guilt  I 
Thus,  while  Creation  testifies  our  loss. 
Nature  herself  does  homage  to  The  Cross  I 


TO  GOD  THE  SON. 

YXOX  VIOA.  IMITATED. 

Tit  Patris    admotus    dextra,    suhnixus  At  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 

eodem  Join'd  with  Him  in  power  Divine, 

/»    solio    immeniUM    consorti    numine  Throned  o'er  all  the  world's  immenseness, 

munduM,  Equal  rule  and  sway  are  Thine. 
Majettaie  eodem,  paribus  frenaiis  ha- 

henis :  AU  that  breathe  Thou  recreatest 

Omnia  perpetuo  afflantes  recreatis  amore :  By  the  force  of  endless  love ; 

Omnia  eoneordi  reparatis  saeuia  nuiu.  Every  age  Thy  nod  reneweth 

A  GenitoreJluU  per  Te  ffis  omnisamoris.  In  the  peace  that  reigns  above. 
Mutuo  inter  sese  et  amant,  redamanique 

beati  Prom  Thy  Father,  through  Thee  flowing, 

Gelicolee,  inque  vicem  mortafi  S^iriius  Matnd  love  inspires  the  blest, 

i//e.  And  the  Spirit,  thence  proceeding. 

Qui  mare,  qui  terras,  qui  etelum  numine  Earth,  sea,  sky  breathes  into  rest. 

eomplet, 

Vobiseum  Leus  ipse  etiam,  ires  ordine  Triune  Ood,  Sire,  Son,  and  Spirit, 

eerio.  Three  in  order.  One  in  might, 

Numen  idem,  tres  tergemino  Deus  unus  Ood  Almighty,  reigning  ever, 

honore.  Threefold  praise  is  'Thine  by  right. 
Marimus,  opHmus,  ounipoiens  t»  saeuia 

regnas, 

E.  W.  B. 

«  From  Poems  by  John  Wesley  Thomas.   Loodon :  BlUot  Stock. 
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Wk  are  again  on  the  ere  of  the  great 
annual  festival  of  the  New  Tear.  The 
lOih  instant  is  the  last  day  of  the 
Chinese  year. 

There  is  nothing  in  England  that  can 
famish  any  adequate  idea  of  the  univer- 
sal excitement,  interest,  and  noise, 
which  this  festive  season  brings.  Al- 
ready, for  several  weeks,  the  people  have 
been  in  a  bustle.  The  tradesmen  have 
been  almost  too  bu^  to  attend  to  their 
customers,— certainly  too  busy  to  be 
just  and  civiL  Bterybody's  anxiety 
seems  to  be,  either  to  get  in,  to  pay,  or 
to  evade  debta.  And,  alas  I  the  credit 
system  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent 
in  this  countiy.  We  cannot  prevail  on 
our  own  members  to  keep  elear  of  the 
trammels  of  debt  For  the  last  day  or 
two  I  have  had  nearly  every  one 
employed  on  the  Mission  come  to 
borrow  money ;  either  to  purchase  extra 
food  for  the  New- Year's  Feast,  or  to  pay 
off  their  long-standing  accounts.  It  is  the 
theoiy  to  pay  off  all  debts  at  the  end  of 
the  year ;  and,  as  many  are  left  unpaid 
till  late  on  New-Tear*s  Eve,  the  excite- 
ment which  then  culminates  is  very 
great. 

The  customs  observed  on  this  festive 
occasion,  though  very  interesting,  are 
too  many  to  be  detailed  here ;  but  the 
point  where  they  touch  us  is,  that,  being 
Idolatrous  as  well  as  old  &mily  practices, 
they  present  a  snare,  difficult  of  escape, 
to  our  members.  Therefore  the  present 
is  a  testin*:?  time  for  them.  May  they 
be  kept  faithful ! 

A  report  of  our  day-school  operations 
has  already  been  given  in  the  Minutes 
of  our  last  District-Meeting.  Both 
schools  are  now  closed  for  the  New- Year 
vacation.  We  intend  to  open  them 
again  under  a  little  more  decidedly 
missionary  character.  That  is  to  say, 
we  intend  to  exclude  such  native  school- 
books  as  we  can,  and  to  introduce  foreign 
books,  especially  the  Bible,  as  &r  as  we 
safely  can.  The  curriculum  will  be 
writing,  geography,  "  Circle  of  Know- 
ledge," Methodist  Catechisms,  (which 
are  being   re-translated,  to  suit   this 


dialect,)  the  Qospel  of  St  John,  (of 
which  notes  are  being  prepared,  follow- 
ing generally  Wesley's  "Notes,")  the 
Four  Books,  and  the  five  Claarics.  If 
such  a  course  of  study  should  have  the 
effect  of  diminishing  our  number  of 
scholars,  and  of  almost  closing  the 
schools,  then  it  is  a  question  whether  or 
not  schools  are  worth  having.  What 
benefit  is  it  for  us  to  carry  on  schools 
on  almost  identically  the  same  plan  as 
they  are  carried  on  by  native  teachers 
themselves  1 

I  may  mention,  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  the  case  of  Yu  Chin.  He 
is  a  promising  lad,  of  about  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  and  has  already  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  his  studies.  Some 
time  since,  both  he  and  his  mother  were 
baptized.  They  are  wretchedly  poor. 
An  application  came  to  me  from  his 
mother  for  help,  specially  for  the  boy. 
Having  promise  of  local  assistance,  I 
agreed  to  give  him  food  and  education 
for  a  year.  For  this  his  mother  seemed 
very  thankful,  observing  that  her  son 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  become  useful, 
in  some  capacity  or  other,  in  the  church. 
Should  he  prove  diligent  and  trust- 
worthy, he  will  certainly  be  of  use  as  a 
schoolmaster,  and  perhaps  as  a  native 
preacher.  I  wish  those  who  lake  special 
interest  in  the  China  Mission  would 
remember  this  boy  in  their  prayers. 

As  yet,  nothing  has  been  done  by  us 
towards  a  girls'  school.  We  hope  to 
make  a  trial  this  year.  Five  pounds, 
given  by  a  kind  lady  at  home,  has  de- 
cided us  to  take  under  our  care,  to  train 
and  educate,  a  little  girl.  Si  Lien,  the 
espoused  wife  of  the  son  of  one  of  our 
Catechists.  We  feel  that  girls  have 
even  a  stronger  claim  on  our  sympathy 
than  boys,  in  the 'matter  of  education. 
A  little  education  is  given  to  nearly  all 
but  the  poorest  of  boys ;  but  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  is  almost  totally  neglected. 
— JRev,  W.  Scarborough,  Hankow, 
February  Sth,  1869. 

GERMANY. 

WAIBXJSOSa. 

A  sRORf  time  ago,  I  picked  np  In 
an  old  book-shop  in    Stutl^^  thra^ 
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Tolnmes  of  our  "Minionary  Kotioes; " 
and,  in  the  first  of  these,  for  the  year 
1881, 1  found  an  entry  that  interested 
me  greatly;  yiz.,  "Intelligence  from 
Germany,  incloding  yery  pressing  ap- 
pUcationa  for  Missionaries ; "  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  our   Mission 


The  first  agent  of  the  Society,  good 
Father  Muller,  nnder  many  disadyan- 
tagea,  and  in  the  teeth  of  much  oppoei- 
lion,  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to 
bis  countrymen  with  simplicity  and  suc- 
cess, for  about  twenty-five  years.  When 
he  went  to  his  reward,  about  ten  yean 
ago,  the  Conference  appointed  an  Eng- 
lish minister  to  oiganize  and  superin- 
tend the  work;  and  my  predecessor, 
the  Bey.  Dr.  Lyth,  spent  six  years  of 
anxious  and  difficult  toil  in  executing 
this  commission. 

The  appointment  of  eyangelical  mis- 
sionary agents  to  Germany  was  a  f^e- 
eo^nition  by  the  Wesieyan-Methodist 
Conference  of  the  debt  due  firom  Me- 
thodism, for  the  benefits  received 
through  Mr.  Wesley  from  the  Germans ; 
yet,  although  more  than  thirty  years 
have  passed  since  this  practical  ac- 
knowledgment was  made,  our  field  of 
labour  is  all  but  limited  to  Wiirtem- 
berg,  which  contains  scarcely  one 
twentieth  of  the  population  of  Ger- 
many. 

Wurtemberg,  accordiug  to  the  exist- 
ing constitution,  which  dates  from  1819, 
is  a  constitutional  representative  king- 
dom, with  a  Parliament  consisting  of 
two  Chambers.  According  to  the  cen- 
sus taken  in  1867,  the  population  con- 
sisted of  1;220,199  Lutherans,  543,601 
Romanists,  3,017  Protestants  other  than 
Lutherans,  and  11.662  Jews.  Theo-. 
retlcally  the  constitution  assures  per- 
fect religious  equality  to  all  Christians, 
but  practically  this  has  never  yet  been 
realized ;  and  a  Bill  to  make  such 
liberty  a  fact,  is  to  be  considered  by  the 
Diet  some  time  during  the  present 
year. 

Few  of  the  German  States  have  given 
birth  to  so  many  eminent  men — 
preachers,  poets,  and  thinkers— as  Wur- 
temberg. For  this  it  is  perhaps  chiefly 
indebted  to  its  good  institutions  for 
education,  with  which  it  is  largely  sup- 
plied. According  to  law,  every  child 
must  attend  school  from  the  age  of  six 
years  to  that  of  fourteen;  and  after- 


wards must  receive  religions  instruction 
on  the  Sabbath  to  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Very  great  pains  are  taken  to  make  the 
children  acquainted  with  the  lettei*  of 
God's  Word.  There  is  not  a  parish  in 
the  kingdom  without  its  school,  church, 
&c.  The  machinery  is  extensive,  ela- 
borate, and  well  adapted  for  its  work ; 
yet  even  the  most  casual  unprejudiced 
observer  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  prevalence  of  spiritual  indificrence. 

On  the  22d  of  last  month,  one  of 
the  prelates  spoke  in  the  newly  insti- 
tuted General  Synod  on  the  state  of 
religion  throughout  the  land.  The 
principal  church  newspaper  says :  "  Ho 
first  defined  what  the  church  ^ould  be, 
according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  then 
showed  how  little  its  real  condition 
answered  to  this  ideal.  He  set  forth 
the  unbelief  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
so  unceasingly  fed  and  nourished  by  un- 
christian periodicals  and  books,  and 
said,  when  these  poor  people  are  robbed 
of  their  faith,  they  have  nothing  left ; 
the  abounding  immorality ;  the  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  public  houses ;  the  in- 
decency practised  on  the  railways ;  the 
indifference  to  all  that  is  good  and 
godly,  as  well  among  the  higher  as  the 
lower  classes;  and  the  depraved  life  of 
the  students  in  the  universities.  Cer- 
tainly, continued  he,  we  cannot,  as  the 
Dissenters  and  Sectarians  do,  lay  all  the 
blame  on  the  church ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  coun- 
try had  so  many  worthy  and  so  few  un- 
worthy ministers,  the  mtyority  of  whom 
are  faithful  to  the  Protestant  profession, 

and  are  conscientious  pastors Yet 

it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  too  many 
places  the  religious  life  is  so  languid  as 
to  make  the  importunate  intrusion  of 
the  Methodists  comparatively  easy." 

Here,  then,  is  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  earnest  spiritual 
workers  ;  and,  also,  that  here,  as  else- 
where, the  ''importunate  Methodists" 
are  the  means  of  provoking  the  church 
to  good  works. 

From  the  foregoing  extract  it  will  be 
seen  that,  at  least  by  some  in  high  quar> 
ters,  we  are  regarded  as  unwelcome 
intruders ;  and  our  meetings  are  looked 
upon  with  the  greatest  jealousy,  more 
especially  the  class-meeting  and  the 
lovefeast,  which  have  aroused  the 
strongest  opposition  our  work  has  had  to 
encounter :  in  fact,  for  many  years  it  waa 
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ooDsidered  pradoitial  to  hold  them  hut 
seldom.  They  are,  howoTer,  no  longer 
held  in  abe]^oe,  albeit  they  are  not 
lees  distasteful  to  many  who  hare  the 
power  to  obBtmct  ns ;  witness,  for  ex- 
ample, the  following,  which  I  extract 
from  the  letter  of  one  of  our  agenta, 
dated  January  80th,  1869  >— 

"  A  few  days  ago,  I  heard  from  aeye- 

ral  of  our  members  in that 

the  archdeacon  had  called  a  meeting  of 
the  yestry  (PfarrffemeindercUh)  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  our  class-meetings 
and  lovefeasts,  where  he  declared  that 
he  should  announce  from  ^e  pulpit 
that  whoever  attended  either  of  Uie 
meetings  in  question,  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Lutheran  Church.  I 
therefore  went  to  the  archdeacon,  and 
he  told  me  he  had  adopted  that  resolu- 
tion because  he  considered  the  lore- 
feast  to  be  substantially  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  whoever  partook  of  such  an 
ordinance  with  the  Methodists,  must 
be  expelled  from  the  Lutheran  Church  ; 
and,  as  for  the  class-meeting,  it  was  but 
another  form  of  the  Bomish  confes- 
sional. I  expUuned  to  him  our  use  of, 
and  views  respecting,  these  services; 
but  he  declared  he  was  resolved  as  to 
the  course  he  should  pursue." 

The  value  of  the  class  meeting  is 
gaining  from  our  own  people  a  much 
more  distinct  recognition  than  it  has 
hitherto  eigoyed ;  and  it  is  now  held 
with  some  approach  to  regularity  in  all 
the  places  where  we  preach, — ^in  the 
towns  weekly,  in  the  country  fortnightly; 
or  as  often  as  we  can  send  out  men  to 
lead  the  meetings. 

Another  source  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  which  demands  great  patience,  and 
much  heavenly  wisdom  to  deal  with,  is 
the  very  extensive  belief  of  what  we 
must  regard  as  the  God-dishonouring 
doctrine  of  universalism.  ("  Die  Lehre 
der  Wiederbringung  aUer  Dinge/*) 
Most  of  the  sects,  and  many  of  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  hold  the  doctrine  in 
its  extreme  development;  i.  e.,  that 
ultimately  not  only  the  souls  of  those 
who  die  without  having  obtained  the 
foigiveness  of  sins,  but  even  devils  will 
be  admitted  into  heaven.    It  will  be 


readily'peroeived  that  where  this  pitiful 
delusion  reigns,  it  must  be  extremely 
difficult  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the 
absolute  necessity  of  repentance  and  con- 
version, in  order  to  admission  into  hea- 
ven. What  can  be  more  melancholy, 
or  more  repulsive,  than  the  following 
declaration,  made  a  short  time  ago  in 
the  open  street  of  a  town  near  here, 
and  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  could  be 
heard  &r  and  wide  1— "In  fourteen 
days  I  shaU  be  finished  with  helL" 
(In  tnerzehn  Tage  toerde  ich  mil  der 
HcOe  fertig  werden.'^  That  is  to  say, 
*'  I  am  already  so  pure,  that  the  little 
remaining  impnrity  will  be  purged 
away  in  fourteen  days  by  the  fire  of 
helL" 

Again,  the  prevailing  views  as  to  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  hinder  the 
growth  and  spread  of  spiritual  religion. 
The  Catechism  used  in  the  Lutheran 
schools  teaches,  as  the  Third  Command- 
ment, "  Thou  Shalt  keep  holy  the  holi- 
days." ("  Du  soUst  den  Feieriag  heUi- 
ffisn.*^  That  is  given  as  the  whole  of  the 
(Fourth)  Conmiandment.  And  then 
foUows  the  question,  "What  is  that  1" 
Answer.  "  We  should  fear  and  love 
God,  so  that  we  do  not  despise  the 
preacher  and  his  work,  but  consider 
them  holy,  and  hear  and  learn  the  same 
gladly."  In  Luther*s  translation  of  the 
Bible  the  Commandment  is  given  in 
lull,  and  as  in  the  authorized  version  of 
the  English  translation.  ("Oedenie 
des  SabbcUhtctges,  dan  du  thn  heUigeai,** 
&c.)  It  is  trae  that  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ings the  churches  are  well  attended, 
indeed,  as  a  rule,  are  filled  with  hearers; 
but,  alas!  in  too  many  esses  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  is  over  when 
the  morning  service  is  ended,  and  then 
a  laige  proportion  of  the  shops,  places 
of  amusement,  and  public^houses,  with 
the  theatre  in  the  evening,  are  open, 
and  are  used  without  scruple.— /2^.  /. 
a  BarraU,  WaiUingen,  March  16ih, 
1869. 


Thi  amount  of  Contributions  and 
Bemittanoes  announced  on  the  Cover 
of  the  Notices  this  month  is  £8,447. 
18«.  ll<i. 
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1.  Thi  retorns  from  militarj  stations  to 
which  miniBten  are  appointed  hj  the 
Conference,  for  the  four  quarters  ending 
December,  1867»  March,  Jone,  and  Sep- 
tember, 1868,  give  the  following  nam- 
hers:— 

Largeit  nunber  of  "Declared  Wet- 
lejans  "  at  these  stations,  at  one 
time,  daring  the  year   2,818 

Average  qaarterlj  number  of  "  De- 
clared Wesleyans ''  S,884 

"Declared  Wealeyans''  removed 
daring  the  foor  qaarten  2,984 

Quarterly  average  namberof  chnrch- 
membera 280 

The  number  of  church-members 
who  have  removed  with  their 
regiments  daring  the  year  at 
least  equals  the  average  quarter]  j 
return.    Total  daring  the  year.  .     560 

Supposing  that  one-third  of  the  men 
who  have  been  removed  proceeded  to  some 
other  of  our  military  stations,  from  which 
returns  are  famished,  (which  is  known  to 
be  an  excessive  proportion,)  there  will 
have  been  4,807  Wesleyan  soldiers  at  our 
stations  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  year 
noted. 

2.  Shkebness  Gabrisow. — From  the 
lUv,  T.  H.  Penrith. -^Ttbmuy,  1869.-— 
My  first  impressions  of  the  work  here  were 
unfavourable.  The  Society,  shortly  be- 
fore my  arriva],  had  been  almost  broken 
up  by  removals  of  the  troops.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  Parade-service  was  good ; 
but  I  found  the  m^ority  of  the  men 
difficnlt  of  access,  and  indifferent  abont 
religion. 

In  the  coarse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  work 
began  to  assume  a  more  cheerfnl  aspect. 
I  visited  the  men  in  barracks,  and  pre- 
vailed on  several  of  them  to  attend  the 
voluntary  services,  the  Bible-class, 
and  prayer-meeting.  I  found,  also,  seve- 
ral attending  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  proper  denomination  was 
"Wealeyan.**    These  I  got  transferred. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  the 
ehqwl  contigaoos  to  the  barracks,  in  which 
the  Parade-services  are  held,  was  opened 
for  Sunday-evening  services,  and  from  the 

TOL.  XT,— FIFTH  SBBIB8. 


first  the  success  has  been  most  cheering. 
The  soldiers  and  sailors  have  attended 
in  large  numbers,  as  have  also  many  of 
the  civilians  of  the  neighbourhood.  In 
connexion  with  these  services  there  have 
been  some  interesting  cases  of  conversion. 
A  sailor,  a  notoriously  bad  man,  the 
greatest  swearer  and  perseeuter  in  the 
naval  barracks,  came  in  one  evening;  and, 
under  a  sermon  on  repentance,  was  con- 
vinced of  sin.  At  the  prayer-meeting 
which  followed,  he  came  forward  in  great 
distress,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
found  peace.  He  is  now  walking  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  is  likely  to  be  as  useful 
to  the  cause  of  religion  as  he  was  formerly 
injurious. 

On  New-Year's  Day,  we  had  a  soldiers* 
tea-meeting,  which  was  well  attended. 
At  the  public  meeting  that  followed, 
some  stirring  addresses  were  delivered, 
to  which  the  men  listened  with  great 
attention. 

As  the  result  of  the  various  efforts  put 
forth,  we  have  had  a  considerable  acces- 
sion of  members ;  my  own  class,  which  at 
the  time  of  my  arrival  was  reduced  to 
seven,  now  numbers  thirty-two.  Of  the 
twenty-five  that  have  been  added,  eleven 
are  sailors,  eight  soldiers,  and  six  civilians. 
We  are  tvll  of  hope  that  this  is  but  the 
beginning  of  good  days. 

8.  Pabkhuest. — From  the  Bev,  W, 
Moister.—MKtc\i  28th,  1869.^The  past 
quarter  at  Parkhurst  Garrison  has  been  a 
period  of  considerable  bustle  and  excite- 
ment, owing  to  the  changes  which  are  in 
course  of  being  made,  in  conformity  with 
the  new  measures  of  Government  with 
reference  to  the  army.  We  have,  neverthe- 
less, persevered  with  our  work  as  usual 
for  the  benefit  of  Wesleyan  soldiers ;  and 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  we  have  not 
been  left  without  manifest  tokens  of  the 
Divine  presence  and  blessing.  The  at- 
tendance of  men  at  the  Parade-service  has 
not  been  quite  so  large  as  last  quarter, 
because  of  an  extra  number  of  removals, 
and  the  absence  of  detachments  at  Cowea 
and  other  out-stations.  But  the  number 
of  soldiers'  wives  and  children  who  have 
been  present  has  been  greater  than  usual, 
the  commanding  officer  having  written 
me  a  few  months  ago  to  solicit  my  co- 
operation to  secure  their  more  regular 
atteudance  at  Divine  service.  The  Bible- 
class,  the  coarse  of  lectures  for  the  winter 
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months,  and  the  soldiers'  prajer-meetings 
have  maiuiained  their  interest ;  and,  I  am 
glad  to  he  ahle  to  add,  that,  a  (tw  weeks 
ago,  a  poor,  monming  prodigal  foond  peace 
with  God,  in  the  prayer-meeting,  hy  ex- 
ercising faith  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  that,  having  joined  the  soldiers'  class, 
this  new  convert  hids  fair  for  the  fntnre. 
When  he  wrote  home  to  inform  his  parents 
of  his  conversion,  there  was  snch  a  mani- 
festation of  joy  in  the  family  as  had  not 
heen  witnessed  for  many  years.  May  he 
he  faithful  1  I  continue  to  hear  good 
aeconnts  of  several  who  were  hrought  to 
God  on  this  station,  and  who  removed  to 
distant  lauds,  some  time  ago.  I  enclose 
an  extract  from  a  recent  letter  of  a  young 
Christian  soldier,  who  went  to  India,  as  a 
specimen  of  many  similar  communications. 
These  cheering  accounts  tend  to  reconcile 
us  to  the  discouragement  of  so  frequently 
losing  our  memh^  of  Society  hy  re- 
movals. If  they  carry  the  good  seed  of 
the  kingdom  to  other  lands,  and  hecome 
missionaries,  in  their  hnmhle  way,  verily 
our  lahour  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  IF, 
Moisier,  dated  Fizabad,  India. — January 
8th,  1869. — I  received  with  great  pleasure 
your  kind  and  interesting  letter.  I  can 
never  forget  your  great  kindness  to  me 
during  my  stay  at  Parkhurst.  You  will 
"  in  no  wise  lose  your  reward ; "  that  is 
far  better  than  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments, which  you  will,  nevertheless,  please 
to  accept,  as  they  come  from  a  sincere 
heart,  remembering  that  you  took  such  a 
deep  interest  in  my  soul's  salvation. 

'The  order  for  our  going  up  the  country 
was  cancelled  in  consequence  of  the  famine 
which  prevailed  there,  and  we  shall  pro- 
bably remain  at  Fizabad  another  year. 
"We  arrived  here  on  the  27th  of  November, 
1868.  We  came  as  far  as  Lucknow  by 
train,  and  then  we  had  seven  days'  march 
to  our  destination.  We  had  a  Christian 
captain  in  command  of  us,  from  Lucknow, 


belonging  to  the  55th  Regiment  We 
used  sometimes  to  have  a  Bible-dasa 
in  his  tent,  at  our  encampments.  We 
had  also  several  prayer-meetings  among 
ourselves  away  from  the  camp,  under 
some  trees ;  and  I  used  frequently  to  re- 
tire to  a  field  alone  to  have  communion 
with  Jesus,  and  to  seek  food  for  my 
hungry  soul.  We  also  met  with  a  native 
missionary  on  the  march,  and  we  spent  a 
happy  evenmg  with  him,  and  held  a  prayer- 
meeting  in  his  mud  hut.  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you  that  on  arriving  here  we  met  with 
Christian  brethren,  who  gave  us  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  introduced  na  to 
their  little  soldiers'  chapeL  We  have 
meetings  almost  every  night,  which  is 
very  refreshing.  I  am  stiU  a  total  ab- 
stainer, and  thank  you  for  the  beantiful 
tract  enclosed  in  your  letter.  I  am 
pressing  forward,  and  intend,  with  God's 
help,  to  go  the  whole  ¥}ay  to  heaven. 

4.  Malta.— Frow  the  Rev,  V.  S» 
Caldecott.—YthTUMij  26th,  1869.— The 
Presbyterian  minister  and  I  work  vigor- 
ously together.  Our  Sunday  evening 
voluntary  service  at  the  camp  is  sucoeasful 
as  to  the  numbers  attending  it.  Our 
room  is  filled.  The  men  applied  to  me 
for  a  week-evening  meeting,  which  I  at 
once  conunenced,  on  condition  that  if  under 
twenty  came  together  it  should  be  a  Bible- 
class,  but  if  a  liu-ger  number,  I  would  give 
them  an  address  or  sermon.  On  the  first 
evening  sixty  were  assembled ;  and  the  num- 
ber at  present  is  about  eighty.  I  have 
nine  names  here  on  my  class-book.  A 
spirit  of  hearing  is  aroused,  a  remarkable 
unity  is  apparent,  and  the  "  promise  of  a 
shower  "  is  afforded  us. 

March  18th. — I  have  now  settled  down 
to  regular  work,  and  have  encouraging 
employment  every  evening  in  the  week. 
I  am  thankful  and  happy,  because  fully 
occupied  in  the  best  of  all  services. 


HOME-MISSIONAET  CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.  CHEquEB-ALLET. — From  the  JRev. 
Jamei  J>flw^*.— February  28d,  1869.— 
Our  work  at  Cheqner-aliey  presents  many 
features  of  encouragement,  and  is  making 
steady  and  healthy  progress.  The  public 
services  were  never  better  attended  than 
they  are  at  present,  and  seldom  does  the 
congregation  assemble  but  evidences  of 
penitent  feelings  are  manifested.  The 
prayer-meetings  are  much  eigoyed  by  the 


people  and  well  supported.  The  Society 
class  which  I  started  twelve  months  since 
now  numbers  sixteen  names.  Some  of 
the  most  unlikely  characters  have  become 
serious,  and  seem  to  be  pressing  into  the 
kingdom;  while  others  have  been  truly 
converted,  and  the  change  in  them  in 
manner,  appearance,  conduct,  and  even 
dress,  is  marked.  Some  particularly 
pleasing  cases  of  this  kind  have  oocorrod 
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among  tho  members  of  our  select  senior 
elaases.  Youths  who  twelve  months  ago 
were  lounging  about  the  coorts,  at  noon 
on  the  Sabbath,  unwashed  and  in  week- 
day dress,  are  now  clean  and  respectable, 
and  arQ  present  at  all  the  services,  from 
the  Sondaj  morning  prayer- meeting  to 
the  reluctant  separation  of  the  congrega- 
tion at  night.  Perhaps  no  more  pleasing 
evidence  of  the  inflnence  of  our  work  upon 
them  could  be  found  than  this,  that  they 
have  voluntarily  suggested  and  formed  an 
asioeiation  for  mutual  improvement  and 
Biblical  study;  so  that  we  have  now 
added  to  our  other  appliances  a  "  Chequer- 
alley  Young  Men's  Association." 

In  October  last  a  "  Mothers'  Meeting  '* 
was  undertaken  by  a  company  of  ladies. 
This  agency  promises  to  be  very  helpful,  a 
blessing  to  the  bodies  and  homes  of  the 
neople  as  well  as  to  their  souls.  Fifty- 
five  names  are  on  the  books.  Our  penny 
bank,  established  about  the  same  time,  has 
also  been  a  decided  success.  It  has  sixty- 
seven  depositors,  and  £14  have  passed 
through  its  books  already. 

The  mildness  of  the  winter  season  has 
been  a  great  boon  to  the  poor ;  and,  in 
consequence,  none  of  that  bitter  distress 
which  characterized  the  winter  last  year 
baa  existed.  I  propose  giving  a  dinner 
weekly  to  one  hundred  poor  Children  for 
the  next  month. 

Our  Sunday-school  prospers.'^  The 
teachers  are  all  members  of  Society,  and 
most  devoted  to  their  work. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  at  the  dose  of 
the  year  we  have  not  only  been  enabled 
to  meet  all  expenses,  and  pav  off  an  old 
standing  debt,  hut  have  a  smaU  balance  on 
the  right  side  of  the  account*  Our  weak- 
est department  is  our  day-school ;  but  we 
are  seriously  considering  the  establishment 
of  an  efficient  day-school,  under  Oovem- 
meat  inspection.  To  do  this,  we  must 
have  a  large  increaae  of  subscriptions. 

2.  Weslktan  Gebuan  Misaiox,  Ful- 
BAM  {Walkam-greenY—ln.  this  locality 
there  is  quite  a  small  colony  of  Germans, 
principally  employed  in  the  gas-works  at 
Sand's  End.  About  a  year  ago  a  German 
service  was  commenced  in  &e  Wesleyan 
chapel  at  Fnlham-Green,  on  Wednesday 
evenings,  which  was  made  the  means  of 
bringing  several  of  these  strangers  to  con- 
viction and  to  God.  A  class  was  started, 
which  now  consists  of  eight  or  nine  mem- 
bers.  Since  the  begmning  of  the  new 
year  a  Sonday-service  in  the  same  place  of 
worship  has  been  held,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  ftftemoon,  the  only  time  when  the 
chapel  was  available   for  the   purpose. 

%  H 


These  services  are  on  the  German  Circuit 

{)lan,  and  are   supplied  by  the  German 
ocal  preachers  firom  the  east  of  London. 

8.  Norwich.— J)ow  the  Journal  of 
ike  Rev,  6,  Boggit, — During  the  last  few 
months  a  Home-Mission  chapel  has  been 
completed  and  opened.  The  collections 
at  the  opening  were  £100.  In  this  new 
place  of  worship  the  congregations  are 
encouraging,  and  good  is  being  done. 
Many  cases  of  insult,  and  some  of  violence, 
have  occurred.  I  have  met  with  active 
and  abusive  opposition.  One  of  our 
zealous  Home-Missionary  helpers  had  a 
bucket  of  cold  water  thrown  over  her,  by 
a  man  who  has  since  been  brought  to  re- 
pentance and  to  faith  in  Christ.  Numbers 
are  met  with  who  have  not  been  at  a  place 
of  worship  for  twenty  years;  some  not 
since  their  childhood ;  and  others  only  at 
a  wedding  or  funeral.  Poverty,  sicknees, 
and  death  have  been  rife,  and  a  suUcn 
infidelity  has  taken  hold  of  many.  We 
are,  however,  hopeful  and  confident  in 
God. 

4.  BouRNSUOUTH. — FroM  the  Bev.  J. 
P.  rfl/«.— December,  1868.— Through 
the  stopping  of  several  building  projects 
here,  nearly  three  hundred  working  men 
have  left  the  town.  We  have  suffered 
from  this  circumstance.  Our  people  are, 
however,  struggling  against  this  discou- 
ragement, and  with  success.  A  steady 
work  of  God  is  in  progress  among  our 
people,  and  is  extending  itself.  The  at- 
tendance at  our  week-day  services  is 
growing,  especiaUy  at  our  prayer-meet- 
ings. 

5.  ToNDU.— JVojw  the  Bev,  B,  LUlon. 
—February  26th,  1869.— I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  present  arrangement  for  work- 
ing this  Mission  bids  fair  to  be  successful. 
The  chapel  promises  to  be  a  blessing  to 
the  neighbourhood.  The  congregations 
are  steadily  increasing,  particularly  on 
Sunday  evenings.  The  Society  is  being 
gradufdly  brought  into  more  perfect  organ- 
ization. Upon  the  whole,  it  is  in  a  healthy 
spiritual  condition,  though  we  are  suffer- 
ing from  removals.  Last  month  we  held 
our  Juvenile  Home  and  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Meeting  in  connexion  with  tho 
Bridgend  Sunday  school.  The  amount 
raised  during  the  year  was  £27,  a  sum 
considerably  in  advance  of  what  was 
received  the  year  before. 

On  February  23d,  we  held  our  Home- 
Missionary  Meetbg.  We  had  a  full 
chapel.  There  waa  strong,  practical  interest 
excited. 
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I  am  sorry  to  state  that  Aberkenfig, 
near  Tonda,  if  a  most  fearfnllj  deprav^ 
place.  Ita  condition,  morally  and  spirit- 
nally,  is  far  below  that  of  Siem-Leone» 
where  I  labonred  at  a  misatonaiy  for  five 
yean.  Sach  profimity,  raeh  deseeratton 
of  the  Sabbath,  snch  lioentioasness,  I 
never  saw  in  Sierra-Leone.  The  nnmber 
of  pablic-hooaes  is  sad  to  contemplate. 
In  one  long,  and  the  principal,  street, 
nearly  every  second  hoase  is  a  beer-shop. 
On  the  Aberkenfig  green  of  a  Sabbath 
day  men  may  be  seen  playing  leap-frog 
and  other  games.  Myself  and  oolleagnes 
are  contemplating  preaching  ont  of  doors, 
as  soon  as  the  season  permits,  as  the  only 
way  of  reaching  the  masses.  JDtnnken- 
ness,  as  yon  may  snppose,  is  veiy  preva- 
lent. Children  are  allowed  to  go  abont  in 
rags,  and  are  growing  np  in  vice  and 
ignorance.  Snch  a  state  of  things  can 
hardly  be  reaHxed  by  many  as  existbg  in 
this  country. 

6.  PsBSTON.— JVoM  the  Journal  of 
the  Rev.  F,  B,  Swi/L'-^vmaTj  11th  and 
12th. — On  these  days  our  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Meetings  were  held,  at  onr  two 
Home- Mission  stations,  in  one  place  for 
the  first  time,  and  in  the  other  for  the 
second  time.  The  sum  of  £30.  U.  was 
raised,  although  many  of  onr  people  are 
only  working  half-time. 

TAe  Rev,  W,  Meanu  adds.  The  work  of 
God  in  St.  Mary's-street  and  at  Croft- 
street,  wears  a  most  enconraging  aspect. 
All  are  satisfied  that  a  right  and  good 
thing  has  been  done  in  securing  the 
labours  of  a  Home-Missionary  minister. 

7.  Shipfield.— A  recently-published 
report  of  the  juvenile  collections  in  Shef- 
field must  encourage  all  who  are  engaged 
in,  or  who  promote,  the  admirable  system 
originated  by  the  late  Mr.  Blake.  In 
Sheffield,  the  ChrittmM  Oferingt  raised 
in  twenty  years  £1,847.  The  Juvemie 
AuoeiatioM  have  raised  in  eeven  years 
£8,205.  If  the  present  rate  be  continued 
through  twenty  years,  £9,157  will  be 
realized,  instead  of  £1,347,  by  the  former 
plan  of  Christmas-cards.  Thus  the  Home 
Missions  have  a  valuable  source  of  income, 
and  the  Foreign  Missions  receive  greatly 
augmented  help.  It  is  gratifying  that  the 
nnmber  of  these  valuable  Juvenile  Associa- 
tions is  increasing. 

8.  Sheppield  {Thomeliffe),^¥rom  the 
Journal  of  the  Rev,  U,  R,  Smith.^Vehm- 
ary  6th,  1  SfiO.—l  have  been  much  pleased  to 
observe  the  efiect  of  our  Home-Missionary 


work  upon  many  of  the  people  aiKNit  lU . 
The  "  Forty  Thieves,"  who  resided  in  one 
of  onr  looidities,  and  who  five  months  ago 
were  a  terror  to  tiie  neighboui^ood,  are 
now  unheard  of.  Banda  of  gamblers  who 
who  were  to  be  seen  both  on  Soadaya  and 
wedE  daya  in  the  village,  have  all  bat  dis- 
appeared; in  hoQsea  which  a  short 
time  since  the  missionary  minister  eonld 
only  enter  with  fear  and  with  some  dan- 
ger, he  is  now  gladly  received ;  and  some 
of  the  inmates  have  been  brooght  ante 
hopeful  eoneem  for  tiieir  souls'  wellan. 
Many  who  spent  their  Sabfaatha  at  the 
beer-shop  and  in  idleness,  are  now  regnlar 
hearers  of  the  Word  preached.  The  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  has  been  fdt 
among  us. 

9.  Unst,   Zetland. — From  the  Re§, 
R.  JFebb.—YthrvLBTj  17tb,  1869.— )lany 
fovounible  changes  are  taking  place  here. 
A  company  of  merchants  have  oomraeneed 
their  operations,  and  a  good  road  has  been 
made    through    the  island.      Hios  the 
northern  and  most  beautiful  part,  till  now 
almost  unknown,  has  been  opened  np,  and 
the  land  found  to  be  good.    The  people 
are  now  obliged  to  arouse  themselves.  Bants 
have  been  advanced,  and  new  regulaiiona  for 
the   fishing  adopted.     The  face   of  the 
island  is  being  completely  changed.  Many 
of  the  people  are  either  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  adapt  themselves  to  this  new  state 
of  things,  and  not  a  few  have  left  for  the 
south  and  for   New  Zealand.    We  have 
suffered  from  these  removals ;  hot  I  am  of 
opinion  that   the  island  will   be  greatly 
benefitted  by    the  changes   whieh   have 
taken  place.    I    am  surprised   that  our 
people  do  so  little  for  their  own  Cireuit, 
though    they  support  Foreign  Miseiona. 
Take  my  last  journey  throogh  Tell  as  an 
illustration.    I   went  on  foot  from  my 
house  to  Mid  Yell,  on  the  Friday,  twenty 
mUes,  erossed  two  sounds,  and  preadwd 
at    night.      On  Saturday  I   walked   to 
East  Yell,  five  miles  over  the  boga,  but 
could  not  preach,  as  there  was  sickness  in 
the  house.    I  returned  without  receiving 
any  food,  and  became  so  weak  that  my 
legs  failed  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  lie 
down  from  weakness.     Next  morning  I 
preached  at  Mid  Yell  to  eighty  peraous, 
who  listened  with  deep  attention.    I  met 
two  classes,  and  then  walked  ten  miles, 
and  preached  to  about  two  hoadred  and 
fifty  persons.    The  offerings  of  the  two 
congregations  amounted  to  Hid  \    I  then 
got  home,  and  found  it  an  ark  of  refuge. 
Onr  work  is  often  like  this.    Too  many 
here  think  that  the  minister  should  sup- 
port them,  and  not  ihigr  the  mioittar 
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The  iini  piwehm  who  oame  hora  had 
oftea  bales  of  goods  from  Dr.  Clarke  and 
hia  firieoda  for  diatribation,  and  the  effects 
oi  this  early  traming  remain.    Onr  peo- 


ple are  not  all  poor.  Should  they  have 
good  eropa  and  fishing,  I  tmst  we  shall 
share  in  the  prosperity,  and  obtain  more 
of  local  enconragemeut  in  our  labour, 


GENEBAL  BEUGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


[Tka  estraela  irtildi  appear  In  oar  pages  nndar  the  head  of  *'  General  Rellgloas  IntelUgenee  *'  are 
esietallj  taken  from  the  meet  trustworthy  sources  at  our  comnuuid.  We  cannot  undertake,  how- 
ewt  to  aaewer  for  the  propriety,  in  all  cnsee,  of  their  Utemy  style ;  to  guarantee,  in  every  instance, 
thaaeeaiaey  of  dates*  or  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places ;  or  to  endorse  all  the  views  which, 
en  partienlar  subjects  eonneeted  with  avanfeUcal  enterprise,  agents  of  the  various  Religious  Soeietiee 
and  Committeea  may  advaaoe.] 


SpAIH  :  TBI  WORK  AT  SlYILLI  UKDBK 

TBS  Spakish  Stanoblization  Socibtt. 
-<-For  many  jtm  past  the  Spaniih  Evan- 
geliation  Society  has,  by  ita  various 
agenciaa,  both  voluntary  and  paid,  widely 
eireukted  the  sacred  Scriptures*  and 
hooka  of  an  evangelical  character  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  and  in  all  Spanish 
and  Portogneae  speaking  countries.  In 
many  of  the  porta  of  Great  Britain,  too, 
vessela  from  Spain  and  Portugal  have 
bean  boarded,  and  the  Holy  Bible  gratui- 
tonaly  given  to  oiBcera  and  sailors. 
Owing  to  the  spirit  of  intolerance  which 
cxiated  under  the  Bourbon  r^^me  in  Spain 
itaelf,  the  greatest  prudence  had  to  be 
obeemd  by  all  those  engaged  in  the  Lord's 
work.  Tourists,  captains  of  vessels,  and 
reaident  Chriatian  merchants,  have,  in  a 
apeeial  manner,  contributed  towards  the 
aireolation  of  the  Scriptures,  always  the 
Proteatant  (Valeras*)  version,  and  mostly 
sop^ied  by  the  Society ;  and  God  has  ever 
been  pleaaed  to  make  a  nlain  path  for  all 
those  engaged  in  the  landable  though 
diiBcolt  undertaking. 

By  jMmf  agenetea  the  Society  has — ^more 
particularly  during  the  last  six  years — 
cibcted  a  wide-spread  distribution  of 
Ood'a  word  in  Spain ;  indeed,  there  is 
ieaicdy  a  sea-port  or  large  town  which 
has  not  been  visited.  Barcelona,  Madrid, 
Malaga,  Cadis,  and  Seville,  have  heen 
great  oentrea  flrom  which  the  surrounding 
eoiintxy  haa  been  carefully  worked.  The 
laboora  of  this  Society  have  not  simply 
been  confined  to  colportage,  but  a  ^ood 
work  of  evangelization  has  been  quietly 
and  sncceurnUy  carried  on,  as  is  wit- 
nctaed  to-day  in  the  hold  Protestantism 
haa  gained,  especially  in  Andalosia. 

In  Gibraltar  thare  have  been,  for  six 
years,  Spanish  Protestant  services  regularly 
held  every  Lord's  day,  in  the  Preabyterian 
chardi,  attended  by  thousands  of  Span- 
krda,  who,  upon  retaming  to  their  homes, 


were  ftimished  with  the  Scriptures  and 
evangelical  pablications  by  the  Society. 
The  ministers  conducting  these  services 
were  Spanish  ex- Roman  Catholic  priests, 
three  of  these  being  the  Rev.  Don  Pablo 
Sanchez,  now  in  Malaga ;  the  Rev.  Don 
Antonio  Soler,  now  in  Cordova ;  and  the 
Rev.  Don  Juan  Cabrera,  in  Sev^e ;  each 
in  charge  of  a  large  congregation. 

On  the  85th  of  April,  1 868,  the  first  con- 
sistory of  the  Spanish  Reformed  Church 
was  held  in  Gibraltar,  the  president  being 
Sefior  Cabrera,  and  the  secretary  Don 
Manuel  Hermandez.  In  his  opening 
addrcM,  the  president  observed :  "  We 
are  sJl  aware  of  the  immense  number  of 
our  countrymen  (among  whom  are  several 
presbyters)  animated  by  the  best  wishes 
for  the  purification  or  reformation  of  the 
church  in  Spain.  These  are  expressed  in 
a  thousand  ways.  The  last  religious  per- 
secution which  has  occurred  in  our  days, 
and  the  marked  tendency  clearly  observed 
in  politics  by  Spanish  liberals  for  some 
time  past,  afford  strong  motives  to  believe 
that  the  epoch  of  our  national  regeneration 
has  arrived,  and  the  doors  of  our  country 
will  be  opened  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Word,  and  the  unrestricted  printing  and 
drculation  of  the  sscred  Scriptures." 
These  remarkable  words  have  been  verified 
earlier  than  the  most  sanguine  anticipated. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  the 
agents  of  the  Spanish  Evangelization 
So(  iety  flocked  into  Spain,  the  first  being 
Sefior  Cabrera,  who  received  from  General 
Prim,  with  whom  he  had  a  personal  inter- 
view, the  BBAurance  that  be  could  return 
to  his  own  country  with  the  Bible  under 
his  arm,  and  freely  preach  the  doctrines 
it  contains.  Seiior  Cabrera  then  went  to 
Seville,  where  he  preached  the  Gospel  in 
many  of  the  suppressed  churches,  to 
crowded  audiences.  The  ProtesUnts 
were  gathered  together,  and  regular  ser- 
vices have  since  been  held  evm  Sabb^. 
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The  room  was  found  too  small;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  27th  of  December  last, 
the  firtt  Spanish  Froteitant  church  for 
public  worthip  in  all  Spain  was  apenedin 
the  Calle  de  las  Virgenes  of  this  city,  and 
the  first  Protestant  baptism  celebrated, 
'Diis  church  has  been  generously  rented 
and  fitted  up  by  the  Spanish  Evangeliza- 
tion Society.  It  contains,  when  crowded, 
five  hnndred  persons ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand  have  attended 
since  its  opening.  There  has  been  a 
second  baptism,  and  eleven  couples  are 
waiting  to  be  married. 

What  wonderful  changes  take  placet 
Seville,  which  has  been  famous  for  its 
Mariolatry,  is  now  the  chief  seat  of 
Protestantism  in  Spain.  Already  the 
church  is  far  too  smsll  for  the  multitudes 
who  flock  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  Last 
Lord's  day  five  women  were  seated  upon 
the  pulpit-stairs,  and  the  whole  building 
was  packed  even  to  inconvenience;  the 
street,  too,  being  crowded  by  those  unable 
to  gain  admittance 

I  might  greatly  extend  these  notices 
of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Seville,  but 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Spanish  Evangelization  Society  else- 
where. 

In  Malaga  the  mission  of  Don  Pablo 
Sanchez  appears  to  be  very  successful. 
Two  English  friends,  who  were  there  a 
week  ago,  tell  me  his  church  was  so 
crowded  they  were  unable  to  get  in.  In 
Antiguedad  and  Granada  are  two  active 
evangelists,  from  whom  we  have  cheering 
intelligence.  In  Cordova,  Don  Antonio 
Soler  has  gathered  a  congregation  which 
varies  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand. 
At  present  Us  services  are  held  in  the 
"  patis  "  of  an  English  gentleman's  house, 
kindly  lent.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
Don  Autonio  is  the  first  to  have  preached 
the  Gospel  in  this  old  Moorish  city.  In 
Arahal,  Padre  Padregal  reads  the  Bible  to 
immense  congregations.  He  will  shortly 
be  here  to  study  with  us  for  three  months. 
Don  Celadonis  Martinez  has  been  sum- 
moned by  the  Society  from  Oran  to 
Seville,  to  assist  as  an  evangelist.  Three 
colporteurs  have  been  employed  for  some 
time,  and  have  long  since  sold  out  our 
stock  of  Scriptures. 

Seville,  from  whence  I  write,  is  the 
head  quarters  of  the  mission  in  the  south 
of  Spain.  Here  we  have  had  twenty 
thousand  of  the  Society's  works  printed. 
Upwards  of  ten  thousand  have  already 
been  circulated.  Cadiz,  Xerez,  and 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  have  been  visited. 
In  Huelva  the  society  has  a  valuable 
voluntary    coac|jutor     in     an    English 


resident. — Correspondent  of  Christian 
Work  for  April, 

•  Italt:  Daxkatia. — Mr.  Moorehead, 
American  missionary,  describes  a  visit  of 
an  evangelist  to  Dalmatia : — 

Some  months  ago,  the  evangelist  at 
Bari,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  visit  Dalmatia,  his  native 
land.  As  he  had  held  meetings  for  the 
Dalmatian  fishermen  at  Bari  during  the 
winter,  and  foimd  them  eager  listeners  to 
the  Word,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  visiting 
some  of  their  cities,  and  preaching  the 
Gospel,  as  the  Lord  might  open  the  way. 
Accordingly  he  sailed  for  Ban  in  one  of 
the  fishing  boats,  and  passed  several  days 
on  the  island  which  the  fishermen  inhabit- 
ed. He  was  received  with  great  cordiality, 
and  preached  with  much  acceptance  to 
the  people.  After  having  remained 
some  days  with  the  fishermen,  he  pushed 
forward  until  he  reached  Sebenioo,  his 
native  city,  where  his  father  and  brothers 
are  still  living. 

For  more  than  three  hundred  years 
Dalmatia  has  been  inaccessible  to  the 
public  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  But 
since  the  advent  of  civil  and  reUgions 
liberty,  the  whole  Austrian  empire  is  now 
opened  to  the  free  circulation  and  preach- 
ing of  the  Word.  Unfortunately  the 
priests,  whose  influence  is  still  very  great, 
had  heard  of  the  coming  of  the  "heretic," 
(our  evangeHst,)  before  he  arrived  at  Se- 
benico,  and  had  filled  the  minds  of  the 
"  baser  sort "  with  prejudice  against  him. 
When  the  vessel  which  bore  him  to  his 
home  and  fatherland  anchored  in  the  port, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  some  three  hun- 
dred persons  gathered  on  the  shore.  He 
knew  not  what  it  meant ;  but,  as  he  de- 
scended from  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
set  his  foot  on  his  native  land  which  he 
had  not  trod  for  many  long  and  weary 
years,  (he  was  exiled  from  Dalmatia  in 
1848,)  a  low  murmur  arose  from,  the 
multitude,  which  unmistakably ,  told  him 
their  purpose.  However,  no  other  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  his  landing;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  after  he  was  in  his  old  home, 
and  cheered  with  the  greetings  of  his 
father  and  brethren.  Here  he  remained 
for  nearly  a  month,  showing  to  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  the  true  liberty  with 
which  Christ  makes  His  people  free.  From 
thence  he  wrote  me  that  he  was  greatly 
encouraged  with  the  prospects,  and  that 
many  in  his  native  city  seemed  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  Gospel. 

From  Sebenico  onr  evangelist  removed 
to  Spalatro,  the  most  cultivated  and  re- 
fined city,  perhaps,  in  Dalmatia.    Of  this 
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tIbU,  and  the  prospectfl  for  soccesafol  work 
there,  the  eTangelist  writes  as  follows : — 
"  For  a  month  I  have  been  residing  at 
Spalatro,  and  living  in  the  old  palace  of 
the  Roman  Emperor  Diocletian,  ue  fierce 
persecutor  of  the  early  Christians.  Here 
still  exists  the  horrible  tower,  where  thou- 
sands of  those  who  had  the  courage  to  pro- 
fess openlyand  boldly  the  despised  name  of 
Christ  Jeans,  were  murdered.  How  won- 
derful are  the  ways  of  God !  The  truth, 
so  persecuted  then,  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle.  But  as  time  went  on,  that  same 
heavenly  truth  was  darkened  and  corrupted 
by  the  perfidy  and  ambition  of  men,  and 
the  shades  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
deepened  into  night,  not  only  over  Dal- 
matia,  but  over  the  whole  world. 

"  In  the  good  providence  of  God,  I  am 
now  in  the  city  of  Spalatro,  to  preach 
eternal  life  in  the  holy  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  1  Although  I  have  found  the  field 
full  of  obstacles,  yet,  trusting  our  Omnipo- 
tent Lord,  I  hope  I  may  become  the  instru- 
ment of  leading  some  back  to  the  truth. 
During  this  month  I  risited  some  hundred 
people,  and  altogether  I  found  them  ac- 
eessible  to  the  voice  of  the  Gk)8pel.  Of 
course,  in  opening  this  evangelization  in  a 
totally  new  field,  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  vpeak  with  that  clearness  and  plainness 
which  I  could  desire,  simply  because  we 
must  bs  prudent  in  the  beginning.  Be- 
sides, the  priests  of  Sebenico  had  already 
reported  me  to  their  colleagues  of  Spaktro, 
and  yon  can  readily  imagine  what  their 
reports  were,  and  in  what  colours  they 
represented  me.  Bat  notwithstanding 
this,  I  have  reason  to  glorify  the  Lord  for 
the  results  of  Gospel  preaching  in  Spalatro. 
I  have  found  many  who  heard  me  with 
pleasore,  who  also  visited  me  at  my  lodg- 
ings, and  to  whom  in  my  own  house  I 
eoold  talk  mueh  more  freely  than  else- 
where. With  the  first  results,  therefore, 
I  am  quite  satisfied,  though  those  who 
come  are  truly,  as  the  Apostle  says, '  babes,' 
to  whom  '  mUk  '  and  not  strong  '  meat ' 
most  be  given." 

Naples:  the  ua.bbiaqe  ov  peiests. 
— A  remarkable  case,  which  has  lately 
come  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Naples, 
is  noted  in  the  "  Times  "  correspondence. 
Lolgi  Treglia,  a  young  man  in  priest^s 
orders  in  Salerno,  engaged  to  marry 
Marianna  Montefnsco.  The  local  tribunal 
pronounced  that  he  could  not,  and  forbade 
the  civil  officers  to  take  any  steps  in  the 
matter.  He  appealed,  and  the  case  was 
cirrifd  to  Naples,  the  argument  for  the 
appellant  being  that  the  Civil  Code  regards 
persona  only  as  citizens,  and   without 


respect  to  their  religious  obligations.  If  a 
mau  were  not  disqualified  by  some  failure 
in  his  civil  condition,  he  could  not  be  so 
merely  by  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  a 
vow  of  celibacy  on  admission  to  sacred 
orders.  It  appears  that  about  forty  priests 
have  already  married,  but  then  they 
were  priests  only  on  the  Church  principle 
of  the  indelibility  of  orders ;  they  had 
renounced  the  priesthood.  These  marri- 
ages, of  course  celebrated  by  the  dvil 
authorities,  were  recognised  afterwards  by 
the  local  civil  courts.  But  the  present 
otse,  which  has  roused  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Naples,  is  of  a  much  more  decisive 
kind.  The  father  of  the  young  priest  who 
was  engaged  to  be  married,  interfered  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  in  sacred  orders ; 
and  the  judges  of  the  tribunal  of  Salerno 
forbade  the  local  functionaries  to  take  any 
step  in  such  marriage,  and  directed  that 
the  promise  of  marriage  given  should  be 
erased  from  the  registers.  This  was  the 
decision  against  which  the  young  priest 
appealed  to  the  higher  court  at  Naples. 

The  case  excited  inmiense  interest,  the 
court  was  densely  crowded,  and  the  cor- 
respondent says  it  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  striking  scenes  ever 
witnessed  in  a  court  of  justice.  After 
the  president  had  read  the  relazione  of 
the  case,  Catucci,  the  advocate  for  the 
appeal,  addressed  the  court  in  a  learned 
and  pungent  speech,  which  frequently 
elicited  such  expressions  as  "Bene I" 
"  Benistimo  I "  uttered  as  with  one  voice, 
and  at  times  loud  and  enthusiastic  acclama- 
tions, which  it  was  impossible  to  suppress. 
Taking  at  first  the  strictly  legal  view  of 
the  question,  the  advocate  maintained  that 
as  all  were  equal  before  the  law,  priests 
were  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  . 
other  citizens.  The  Civil  Code  was  their 
sovereign, — they  acknowledge  none  other, 
— and  any  one  presenting  himself  before 
the  authorities  was  received  simply  as  a 
citizen,  without  any  regard  being  paid  to 
private  obligations  of  conscience  into 
which  he  might  have  entered.  Now  the 
law  specified  the  causes  for  which  a  con- 
tract of  marriage  might  be  annulled,  and 
further  declared  that  no  authority  could 
refuse  to  celebrate  a  marriage,  except  for 
a  cause  admitted  by  the  law.  The 
same  views  were  supported,  too,  by  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  The  Italian  code  did 
not  require  as  a  condition  of  matrimony 
that  the  parties  should  belong  to  the 
Roman  communion,  but  only  that  they 
should  be  in  certain  civil  conditions,  and 
unless  the  civil  coudition  of  the  priest 
was  altered  by  sacred  orders,  he  stood  on 
the  same  level  with  other  citizens  before 
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the  civil  Uw.  Were  the  contrary  the 
cue,  liberty  of  conscience  would  be  a  vain 
word. 

After  refntins;  the  argnmeots  which  had 
been  brought  against  the  marriage  of 
priesta,  and  viewing  the  process  of  legis- 
fation  on  this  subject,  when  only  those 
impedimenta  were  recognised  which  were 
fonnded  on  civil  interests,  the  advocate 
proceeded  to  say  such  a  precept  (celibacy) 
was  in  perfect  contradiction  to  the  nature 
of  man,  to  the  Divine  word  revealed  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  example  of 
Christ,  who  selected  for  His  disciples  and 
apostles  married  men,  except  John  and 
Paul,  according  to  the  testimony  of  St. 
Ambrose  and  St.  Hilary.  He  was  inter- 
rupted by  shouts  of  applause  and  viva^s. 
The  idea  of  celibacy  hftd  been  conceived 
to  serve  the  nnbridled  ambition  of  the 
Stephens,  the  Gregorys,  and  the  Innocents ; 
and  killing  the  soul,  the  heart,  and  the 
moral  sentiment,  it  had  well  corresponded 
to  their  anticipations ;  so  great  had  been 
the  perfidy  and  tyranny  from  which 
through  these  anointed  of  the  Lord 
hnmanity  has  suffered,  and  still  suffers. 
To  "  moralize  "  society  the  priests  must  be 
moralized,  and  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  allowing  their  marriage.  This 
was  followed  again  by  loud  vivas  and 
applause. 

The  advocate  for  the  opposite  party 
•poke  at  great  disadvantage  before  such 
an  audience.  He  said  he  took  his  stand 
on  the  law,  and  its  very  silence  on  the 
Bnbject  was  a  proof  that  the  old  state  of 
things  was  continued.  The  practice  of 
several  centuries  was  opposed  to  any 
change.  "What  would  they  think  of  a 
priest  who  said  mass  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife  and  fanuly  ? 

The  attorney-general  (Signor  Saunia) 
followed  the  advocate  of  the  case  in  a 
speech  full  of  eloquence.  Like  the 
advocate  Catncci,  he  argued  that  the  Civil 
Code  recognised  all  citizens  as  equal ;  and 
now  they  could  only  regard  Uie  priest  in 
his  civil  relations 

On  a  subsequent  day  the  Court  of 
Appeal  gave  its  decision.  This  superior 
tribunal  in  Naples  sustains  the  appeal, 
declares  inadmissible  the  opposition  which 
was  made  to  the  celebration  of  matrimony 
between  Signor  Luigi  Treglia  and  Slgnora 
Mariauna  Montefusco,  and  directs  that 
the  ceremony  shall  be  proceeded  with 
according  to  law.  The  writer  says :  ''This 
decision  of  so  high  a  court  as  that  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  at  Naples  is  of  more 
than  local  importance,  and  wiU  no  doubt 
be  cited  as  a  precedent  in  all  aimihir  cases. 
Eov  Court!  of  Appeal  have  now  decided 


the  legality  of  the  marriage  of  pricsta,— 
those  of  Genoa,  Palermo,  l^ani,  and 
Naples;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
whereas  in  the  three  first-named  tribuuah, 
such  marriages  wers  rather  condoned,  hav- 
ing been  already  completed,  in  that  of 
Naples  the  principle  was  established  before 
the  marriages  were  solemnized,  and  orders 
were  issued  to  proceed  with  the  necessary 
civil  rites.  Another  feature,  too,  in  aU 
such  cases  of  matrimoiiy  hitherto,  is  that 
the  parties  (though  a  priest  is  always  a 
priest)  had  in  most  cases  abjured  ^eir 
religion,  and  certainly  had  previously 
ceased  to  exercise  the  functions  of  their 
office.  In  the  present  case  it  is  a  priest 
in  full  connexion  with  his  church  who  has 
obtained  a  favourable  decision ;  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  civil  law  of  Italy,  a 
man  in  the  distinctive  robes  of  a  priest 
may  take  his  wife  under  his  arm,  and 
parade  the  esplanade  of  Salerno  or  the 
streets  of  Naples." 

A      PKOPOSBD      "UNITEBSAL     JEWISH 

SiMOD."— While  the  proposed  "(Ecu- 
menical  Council"  assembles  in  Rome — 
supposing  that  snch  an  assemblage  doca 
take  pla^ — it  is  expected  that  a  "  Univer- 
sal Jewish  Synod "  will  be  held  in  Ger- 
many. The  object  of  the  Synod  will  be 
to  unite  the  Jews  all  over  the  world  in 
some  agreement  or  compromise,  that 
shall  annihilate  the  sects  into  whicdi  that 
ancient  people  are  divided,  and  give  them 
a  catholic  unity,  such  as  they  had  in  the 
days  of  David.  Leaving  the  Jews  them- 
selves to  estimate  the  degree  of  hope 
which  may  be  reasonably  entertained  of 
ever  attaining  the  perfect  alliance  of  all 
Israelites  in  faith  and  practice.  Christians 
may  regard  one  feature  in  the  scheme,  u 
we  understand  it,  with  considerable  inter- 
est. It  appears  to  be  acknowledged  that 
the  Jewish  people  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes:  first,  the  infidel,  worldly, 
godless  Jews  of  all  sorts;  second,  the 
strict  adherents  of  tradition,  Pharisees,  as 
we  should  say,  according  to  the  Talmud ; 
and  lastly,  moderate  men,  who  consider 
the  Talmud  to  be  obsolete,  a  burden  too 
heavy  to  be  borne.  This  last  class  is  said 
to  be  increasing  rapidly,  and  to  consist  of 
the  most  intelligent,  conscientious,  and 
influential  Jews,  and  these  are  they  who 
strongly  advocate  the  project  of  a  Synod. 
Three  eminent  Rabbis,  presiding  over 
synagogues  or  communities  in  Casscl, 
Berne,  and  Berlin,  have  issued  a  circular 
of  invitation ;  and  the  leaders  of  Jewish 
opinion  in  England,  as,  no  doubt,  in  other 
countries,  ore  considering  whether  they 
ahaU  accept  the  invitation^  and  so  commit 
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themselves  to  a  scheme  which  tacitly 
implies  the  lawfulness  of  putting  the 
Talmud  to  the  chances  of  a  vote.  Whether 
or  not  any  such  meeting  takes  place,  it 
is  already  certain  that  very  influential 
Jews  mark  so  strongly  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
contrast  with  the  defects  of  the  human 
and  impracticable  character  of  the  Tal- 
mud,  that  the  Word  of  God  is  not  hence- 
forth to  be  made  of  none  effect  by  the 
traditions  of  men,  as  it  has  been  in  ages 
past ;  and  that,  as  an  element  in  European 
society  at  least,  reverence  for  it  will  gain 
bcreasing  power,  not  only  by  the  direct 
efforts  of  Christian  piety,  learning  and 
zeal,  but  by  the  abandonment  of  a  tradi- 
tional system  which  has  been  to  the 
synagogue  what  Romish  ecdesiasticism 
has  been  to  the  Church.  The  autumn  of 
1669  will  probably  be  distinguished  by 
the  coincidence  of  two  very  different 
events, — an  effort  of  the  Romish  priest- 
hood to  perpetuate  one  expiring  supersti- 
tion, and  an  effort  of  the  Jews  to  sound 
the  death-knell  of  another. — Evangelical 
Christendom. 

IifDiA:  Br.  Duff  oh  the  Mission. 

AKT  DUTY  OF  THE  HOME  ChOBCHES. — 

At  a  recent  General  Meeting  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  Committee 
for  sending  missionaries  to  India,  Dr. 
Duff  spoke  as  follows : — "  I  cannot  help 
expressing  before  God  the  intense  enjoy- 
ment which  I  have  experienced  in  being 
present  here  this  day.  I  regard  it  as  an 
nnspeakable  benefit  to  be  an  eye  and  ear 
witneas  of  these  proceedings.  The  com- 
munion of  saints  is  a  blessed  and  glorious 
expression.  Ever  since  I  have  known 
Christ,  and  believed  in  Him  for  salvation, 
1  have  always  felt  that  there  is  a  tie  pecu- 
liarly binding  on  His  Church,  whatever 
may  be  the  form  of  government.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  always  felt  it  a  privilege  to 
be  permitted  not  only  to  sympathize,  but 
to  oo-operate  in  every  possible  way,  with 
all  who  love  Christ  in  sincerity  and  in 

truth There  is  no  part  of  India  that 

does  not  present  an  important  sphere  of 
missionary  labour.  To  enter  upon  any 
statement  as  to  the  antagonism  presented 
by  any  one  system  of  Hinduism, — call  it 
Brahmoism  or  Mohammedanism,  or  what- 
ever else  you  have  to  deal  with  in  India, 
—wonld  be  to  grapple  with  the  subject  of 
an  encydopfledia.  I  can  really  and  truly 
say,  when  in  the  midst  of  these  mighty 
systems,  and  fairly  confronted  by  them,  I 
felt  it  was  like  being  called  npon  to  empty 
the  Ganges  or  the  ooean  with  a  cup,  or 
with  a  pocket-kniie  to  cut  down  the  pri- 


maeval forest,  or  with  a  pick- axe  to  level 
the  Hinudayas.  An  impression  of  that 
kind  creeps  over  the  mind,  and  one  is 
ready  to  ask  what  is  our  position  ?  We 
do  not  stand  alone.  If  we  did,  we  shoidd 
be  hopeless.  We  stand  very  much  in  the 
position  of  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel.  He 
stood  alone  in  one  sense:  he  was  con- 
fronted with  four  hundred  and  fifty  priests 
of  Baal;  but  he  felt  that  he  was  not 
alone, — that  he  had  One  greater  and 
mightier  than  all  that  were  against  him, 
and  his  great  prayer  was  to  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  that  He 
might  interpose  and  cause  it  to  be  seen 
and  felt  that  there  was  a  God  in  Israel, 
that  he  was  His  servant  to  do  these  things 
according  to  His  word.  He  said, '  Hear 
me,  O  Lord,  hear  me,  that  this  people 
may  know  that  Thou  art  the  Lord.'  Tbat 
is  our  position.  We  mnst  do  all  that  he 
did.  He  prepared  the  altar  and  the  sacri- 
fice, and  said,  I  have  done  all  that  I 
can;  but  if  I  had  not  done  this,  how 
could  I  look  up  and  pray?  Let  ns 
enter  on  the  mighty  work  in  this  spirit, 
and  while  we  confront  the  Himalayan 
masses  of  superstition  and  idoktry,  let  us 
first,  the  spirit  of  Elgah  animating  us, 
look  up  and  say,  '  O  God  of  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob.'  We,  as  Christians, 
can  do  still  more.  We  can  say, '  0  God, 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  do  Thou, 
interpose  on  behalf  of  that  great  Name, 
and  send  forth  Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  accom- 
pany our  efforis  in  this  work ; '  and  the 
day  will  come  when  the  fire  shall  descend 
and  bum  up  the  wood  and  stones,  and 
consume  them,  and  turn  spiritual  death 
into  life. 

"  But  are  we  doing  our  part  ?  are  we 
doing  all  that  we  canP  The  indiridual 
missionary  abroad  may  be  doing  all  that 
he  can  as  a  missionary;  but  are  the  com- 
munities that  send  him  forth  doing  all 
that  they  ought  to  do?  If  not,  I  feel 
intensely  you  have  no  warrant,  no  right, 
to  pray  for  the  blessing  of  God.  From 
what  I  am  constantly  reading  in  my  own 
countiy,  I  see  that  we  are  simply  play- 
ing at  Missious,  and  are  not  doing  the 
f roper  thing  at  all  in  this  great  land, 
f  we  go  to  war  agaiust  a  great  city  like 
Scbastopol— if  we  want  to  penetrate  iato 
the  centre  of  Abyssinia— what  do  we  do  ? 
We  take  the  best  and  most  skilful  and 
experienced  of  our  brave  generals,  and 
our  best  oflicers  and  troops,  and  we  send 
supplies  in  such  abundance  that  there  can 
be  no  want.  If  we  wish  to  be  successful 
we  must  use  the  means  which  are  adapted 
to  secure  success.  Now  I  am  humbled, 
that  we  as  a  people,  as  chnrches  and 
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communities,  are  content  with  doing  jnst  a 
little,  as  showing  some  recognition  of  a 
duty,  bat  not  putting  forth  onr  power  and 
energy,  as  if  we  were  in  earnest,  and  send- 
ing oat  the  ablest  and  most  skilful  of  our 
men.  We  are  but  trifling  with  the  whole 
subject.  The  world  is  to  be  evangelized. 
We  have  eight  hundred  millions  of  people 
to  be  evangelized.  Here,  in  Great  Britain, 
we  have  one  minister  for  every  thousand  of 
inhabitants,  and  yet  we  are  content  to  send 
out  one  for  two  millions  of  people ;  and  in 
China  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  one  for 
three  millions,  taking  all  the  Societies 
together. 

"Would  we  desire  to  know  what  we 
ought  to  do?  When  God  had  a  great 
work  to  effect  among  the  Gentiles,  what  did 
He  do  ?  Here  is  the  Church  at  Antioch, 
with  Barnabas,  Simeon,  Lncius  of  Cy- 
rene,  and  other  men  of  character,  but 
not  equal  to  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Does 
the  Holy  Ghost  say  that  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, having  been  the  founders  of  the 
Church,  were  indispensable  for  its  pros- 
perity,and  that  they  must  be  kept, — Lucius 
and  the  others  will  not  be  so  much  missed : 
send  them  to  do  the  work  P  No  1  He  says, 
'  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Paul : '  the 
most  able  and  skilled  men  must  go  forth  on 
the  mighty  enterprise.  We  do  not  want  all 
the  ablest  men  in  this  country  to  engage  in 


the  enterprise,  but  cannot  some  of  them  be 
spared  as  leaders  of  the  younger  ones? 
We  need  all  the  practical  wisdom  which 
the  world  contains  to  guide  us,  and  direct 
ns,  in  the  midst  of  the  perplexities  which 
beset  us  in  such  fields  as  India  and  China. 
DiflSculties  are  increasing  every  -day,  and 
there  are  new  difficulties  arising  that  will 
require  all  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the 

most  efficient  men  we  possess In  no 

age  was  there  ever  exemplified  since  the 
world  began  such  an  intercommunion 
between  dl  peoples,  and  kindreds,  and 
nations,  effectually  breaking  down  idolatry, 
superstition,  and  error.  They  are  being 
rent  asunder.  All  things  around  us, 
wherever  we  turn,  cast,  west,  north,  or 
south,  seem  to  betoken  the  speedy  approach 
of  some  mightier  crisis  thjm  has  ever  yet 
been  registered  in  the  pages  of  history. 
Methinks  we  can  see  looming  in  the 
distance  the  commencement  of  some 
terrible  struggles  between  the  marshalled 
hosts  of  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  holi- 
ness on  the  other ;  struggles  which  shall 
demand  at  the  hands  of  Christ's  followers 
a  faith  and  resolution  vaster  than  ordiniry. 
Fortified  by  such  resolutions,  let  all  of  as 
be  ready  to  confront  the  burstbg  of  the 
storm  which  may  ere  long  shake  terribly 
the  world,  but  out  of  which  shall  spring 
forth  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. ' 
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Mr.  Henrt  Inskip  was  bom  at 
Shefford-Hardwick,  Bedfordshire,  on  June 
10th,  1824.  His  father,  the  kte  Mr. 
Thomas  Inskip,  was  a  respectable  farmer, 
whose  house  for  many  years  was  the  home 
of  the  Methodist  ministers  when  they 
visited  the  neat  little  adjacent  town  of 
Shefford.  Mr.  Inskip,  sen.,  was  an 
intelligent,  pious,  and  useful  man,  by 
whose  efforts  mainly  Methodism  was  in- 
troduced into  the  locality.  His  name  is 
still  fresh  and  fragrant  to  many,  especially 
in  the  Biggleswade  Circuit,  where  he 
resided. 

When  Henry  Inskip  was  eleven  years 
of  age  he  lost  his  mother  by  death,  an 
event  which  deeply  impressed  him.  In 
the  year  1838  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
John  Howard  of  Bedford,  in  whose  house 
he  became  an  inmate.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  important  events  of  his  life. 
Blessed  with  a  kind  and  godly  master  and 
mistress,  his  spiritual,  as  well  as  temporal, 
interests  were  assiduously  cared  for. 
While  at  Bedford  he  was  much  impressed 


under  the  ministry  of  the  late  B«v.  James 
Hedges,  a  young  minister  of  great 
promise.  In  the  year  1849,  Mr.  Hedges 
was  appointed  to  the  Bedford  Circuit,  and 
after  preaching  a  few  times  with  great 
effect  was  seized  with  malignant  fever,  and 
died.  Though  deeply  affected,  Henry  did 
not  decide  for  Christ  till  some  years  after 
this  incident.  The  same  son  which  melts 
the  wax  hardens  the  clay ;  so  a  powerful 
ministry  will  make  hearers  either  better 
or  worse.  Strictly  moral  in  his  conduct, 
truthful  in  his  words,  and  regular  in  his 
attendance  at  the  chapel,  yet  he  still  post- 
poned decision  for  God. 

In  January,  l851,Mr.Inskip  commenced 
business  as  an  ironmonger  at  Potton,  in 
the  St.  Neots  Circuit,  and  in  July  in  the 
same  year  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Ward,  a  young  lady  who  proved  a  true 
helper  to  him  in  every  tense.  At  that 
period  the  Methodists  occupied  a  small 
chapel,  badly  situated,  and  poorly  attended. 
Mr.  In^p  was  pressed  to  go  elsewhere ; 
but  he  said,  "  No ;  as  long  as  there  are 
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any  MetliodisU  in  the  place,  I  sliall 
worship  with  them,  and  do  all  in  my  power 
to  raiie  the  caose/*     The  pledge  thna 

Sren  he  nohly  and  promptly  redeemed, 
e  oommeneed  operations  at  once  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  chapel,  and  within 
twelve  months  after  his  arriTal,  he  witnessed 
the  opening  of  one  of  the  neatest  stractnres 
in  the  eonnty,  occupying  one  of  the  best 
sites  in  the  town. 

For  some  time  after  his  arriyal  in 
Potton  he  did  not  eigoy  personal  religion. 
ThoQgh  labouring  for  the  good  of  otherS) 
he  was  not  saved  himself.  He  became, 
howerer,  deeply  distressed  aboat  his  own 
spiritual  state,  and  so  intense  was  his 
agony,  that  his  life  was  a  burden  to  him. 
He  wrestled  with  God  in  earnest  prayer,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  "  helped  his  infirmities," 
enabling  him  to  trust  for  salvation  in 
the  merits  of  Christ.  Having  obtained 
redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  he  told  his 
wife  "that  he  felt  so  happy,  that  he 
hardly  Iniew  what  to  do."  From  this 
time  he  held  on  his  way  with  steadiness, 
and  waxed  stronger  and  stronger.  He  had 
a  short  time  before  united  himself  to  the 
Methodist  Society ;  and  now  became  not 
only  the  main  support  of  the  cause  at 
Potton,  but  conspicuous  for  the  zeal  and 
extent  of  his  personal  exertions  in  its 
behalf. 

lir.  Inskip  was  characterixed  by  great 
honesty  of  purpose,  a  firm  adherence  to 
what  he  thought  right  and  good,  and  great 
energy  in  helping  on  the  work  of  God. 
He  did  nothing  by  halves,  for  he  was  re- 
markable for  great  thoroughness  in  all 
that  he  undertook  to  do.  His  perceptions 
were  dear,  his  convictions  deep,  and  his 
heart  warm ;  hence  he  was  decided,  ener- 
getic, and  persevering.  To  him  religion 
was  not  a  notion,  but  a  fact;  not  a  specu- 
lation, but  a  true  business.  He  lived  his 
religion ;  and  by  a  course  of  holy  action 
his  soul  was  brought  out  in  its  noblest 
proportions  and  best  qualities.  To  strangers, 
and  those  who  did  not  know  him  well,  he 
might  appear  to  be  somewhat  positive, 
headstrong,  and  even  harsh ;  but  no  one 
was  more  ready  to  listen  to  wise  counsel, 
and  to  act  upon  it ;  and  few  have  possessed 
a  more  kind  and  generous  heart.  In 
business  transactions  he  was  straight- 
forward, diligent,  and  punctual ;  and  such 
was  the  estimation  in  which  his  neighbours 
held  him,  that  they  elected  him  to  fill 
some  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the 
parish.  His  private  papers  show  that  he 
mixed  religion  with  all  his  concerns. 
Writbg  on  December  31st,  1861,  he  says, 
'*  I  have  endeavoqred  this  year  to  aoknow- 


ledge  the  Lord  in  all  things^  and  I  do 
believe  He  has  directed  me.  To  Him  be 
all  the  praise."  And  again,  December  Slst, 
1864:  "The  darkest  year  I  have  ever 
had  in  business.  Yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  sal- 
vation." 

In  the  domestic  circle  he  was  the  con- 
sistent and  devoted  Christian.  Neither 
press  of  business  nor  the  presence  of 
strangers  would  induce  him  to  omit  family 
worsUp,  which  was  a  fixed  ordinance  in 
his  household,  and  was  often  felt  to  be  a 
seasonable  and  refreshing  means  of  grace. 
It  pleased  God  to  deprive  him  of  several 
children ;  but  his  submission  showed  that 
he  knew  how  to  suffer  as  well  as  to  serve. 

In  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  chapels  in 
his  neighbourhood  he  took  a  lively  interest, 
and  liberally  contributed  not  only  money, 
but  to  many  of  them  much  valuable  time. 
It  was  refreshing  to  see  the  heartiness  and 
energy  which  he  threw  into  the  opening 
and  anniversary  services. 

The  Christian  education  of  the  young 
lay  near  his  heart,  and  for  many  years  he 
took  an  active  part  in  this  important  work. 
He  was  the  pnncipal  means  of  erecting  in 
the  place  where  he  lived  one  of  the  beat 
school-rooms  in  the  county.  The 
Wesleyan-Methodist  ehapel  and  school  at 
Potton,  beautiful  and  compact,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  monument  of  his  laliours, 
liberality,  and  zeal.  He  had  the  tact  of 
enlisting  the  sympathy  and  help  of  others, 
himself  always  setting  them  a  noble 
example.  His  mode  of  conducting  the 
Sunday-school  was  exceeding  judicious. 
He  mingled  kindness  with  firmness,  and 
goodness  directed  all  his  movements.  The 
behariour  of  the  children,  both  in  the 
school  and  in  the  chapel,  was  a  credit  to 
themselves,  and  an  honour  to  their  teachers. 
Results  the  most  pleasmg  have  followed. 
Many  young  persons  have  been  brought  to 
God  in  that  school,  some  of  whom  have 
alreadv  passed  home  to  heaven,  and  others 
have  become  labourers  in  the  same  good 
work.  Many  of  these  young  converts 
from  time  to  time  became  members  of  Mr. 
Inskip'sdass;  oneofwhom,after  witnessing 
a  good  confession  for  two  years,  died  a  few 
days  after  him,  and  was  laid  in  the  same 
secluded  bnrying-ground  with  him.  A 
conscientious,  hearty,  and  zealous  Wesleyan- 
Methodist,  he  was  called  to  fill  all  the 
offices  to  which  a  layman  can  be 
appointed.  He  considered  such  offices  as 
sacred  trusts,  and  well  did  he  discharge 
the  onerous  duties  connected  with  them. 
He  was  ever  accessible ;  and  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  Circuit,  his  best 
counsel,    strenuous   efforts,    and    liberal 
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suppoii,  might  be  alvajs  reckoned  on. 
Bosinett  waa  made  to  give  way  whenever 
the  interests  of  Christ's  Church  demanded. 
He  was  invariably  in  his  place  in  God'a 
house  several  tunes  during  each  week,  and 
the  Quarterly  and  other  meetings  of  the 
Circuit  were  sure  to  be  &voured  with 
his  welcome  presence.  Though  decided 
in  his  attachment  to  Methodiam,  he  waa 
not  a  bigot.  His  house  was  open  not 
only  to  his  own  mimstera^  but  also  to 
those  of  other  denominations,  to  whom  ho 
was  wont  to  give  a  frank  and  generous 
reception.  In  the  missionary  cause,  home 
as  well  as  foreign,  his  heart  was  warm. 
He  frequently  presided  at  public  meetings^ 
and  by  his  well-timed,  excellent  addresses, 
manly  bearing,  and  noble  apirit,  greatly 
promoted  the  good  work. 

Through  a  scarcity  of  labourers  in  the 
Circuit  he  waa  induced  in  the  year  1864 
to  commence  preaching,  and  his  efforts 
were  hishly  accepUble.  Had  his  life  been 
spared,  ne  would  probably  have  been  re- 
markably useful  in  this  important  depart- 
ment of  the  work  of  God.  His  sermons 
were  dear,  pointed,  evangdical,  and 
practical.  "Christ  crucified"  was  his 
favourite  theme ;  and  he  held  the  Saviour 
forth  to  the  instruction  and  profit  of  many. 
As  he  neared  the  end  of  life,  Mr.  Inakip's 
devotedness  to  Ood,  and  his  activity  in 
every  good  thing,  visibly  increased.  Great 
grace  rested  upon  him,  and  shone  in  all  his 
actions.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him  that 
he  was  "steadfast,  unmovabla,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 
About  three  months  before  he  died,  the 
writer  spent  a  Sabbath  with  him  at  Potton. 
He  was  the  same  laborious,  sealoua 
Christian.  Chapel,  school,  claaa,  and 
prayer-meeting  fully  occupied  him;  and 
his  petitions  at  the  dose  of  the  day  were 
marked  by  great  eameatnes^  large  aoope, 
and  deep  emotion. 

On  Sunday,  October  16th,  1865,  he  was 
taken  ill;  notwithstanding  which  he  went 
to  the  Sabbath-school,  met  hia  daas,  and 
twice  attended  public  worship.  On  the 
following  Tuesday  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  his  chamber.  This  waa  a  severe 
trial;  and  he  observed  that  he  fdt  very 
rebellious;  but  after  being  a  prisoner  for 
a  few  days  he  was  quite  subdued,  and  said 
that  his  mind  was  in  a  right  state.  He 
quoted  the  well-known  lines : — 

"  O  wUt  are  all  mj  snilltflngi  hen. 
If,  Lord,  Thoa  count  me  mset 
With  that  toraptured  host  to*  appsw. 
And  wonhip  at  Tby  ftst  t 

On  SuDday,October  29th,  he  asked  for  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  and  warmly  ezpreaaed  hia 


admiration  of  that  portion  of  Holy  Writ. 
"  They  seem,  "  said  he,  "  more  beautiful 
every  time  I  read  them."  On  Satiudav, 
November  4th,  there  wias  a  decided  ehaoge 
for  the  worse  in  hia  physical  state. 
Delirium  ensued*  and  oontinned  until  hia 
decease,  November  9th,  1865.  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

Cat  down  in  the  prime  of  lifob  and  in 
the  midst  of  active  labonn  and  useful 
projects,  Mr.  Inakip  newthdesa  lived 
long,  if  we  consider  the  work  whieh  he 
accomplished,  and  the  blessed  results  which 
have  folbwed  it.  Hii  death  made  a  deep 
and  sdutary  impreaaioa  upon  the  entire 
neighbourhood,  and  every  mark  of  respect 
was  shown  to  his  excellent  character,  not 
only  by  Wesleyan  ministers  and  friends, 
but  also  by  those  of  other  dmrehea.  The 
Rev.  J.  Sugden  aays :— *«  At  each  aoecessive 
visit  I  found  him  more  fully  given  up  to 
Christ."  Rev.  W.  J.  Twaddle  writes  :— 
"  Many  a  tear  will  be  shed  over  the  memory 
of  Henry  Inskip.  He  waa  a  man  to  be 
admired  and  loved ;  his  influenoe  has  been 
good,  and  wUl  endure."  Rev.  W.  M. 
Punahon  says :— "  His  deceaae  haa  given 
me  a  great  ahock,  for  I  have  loat  a  friend; 
but  he  has  gained."  Many  aimilar  teati- 
moniea  to  the  ezceUenoe  of  hia  chacaotor 
might  be  added;  but  hia  itcord  ia  on 
hi^,  and  in  "  that  day  "  hia  Lord  will 
reward  him  openly.  R.  w. 

The  late  Mb.  Joseph  Raxsden  waa 
born  at  Great- Horton,  December  4th«  1 798. 
His  parenta,  who  were  religious  people^ 
took  him  early  to  the  house  of  God,  and 
he  bdieyed  that  he  experienced  a  seriptoral 
converaiou  at  seven  years  of  age.  Thia 
grace  he  mnat  have  subsequently  lost,  for 
several  yeara  after  we  find  him  again  seek- 
ing the  favour  of  God.  The  flawing  ia 
an  entry  found  in  hia  diaiy  :*-"  la  my 
twenty-second  year  a  glorious  revival 
of  religion  broke  out  at  Gitat-Horton. 
A  friend  tdked  to  me  about  my  sonl  and 
my  sins  until  I  wept.  He  asked  me 
whether  I '  meant  to  be  the  last  that  ahonld 
come  to  God.'  Conviction  seemed  to  seixe 
me  at  once.  In  trouble  and  sorrow  I 
went  to  a  religious  meetiog,  bat  obtained 
no  comfort.  At  the  watch-night  I  thoaght 
I  would  stand  at  the  door,  and  ask  eadi 
person  as  he  entered  to  pcay  for  me,  bat 
was  too  late.  On  January  16th,  I  went 
to  my  brother  Thomas's  claM.  Aa  I  sat  I 
trembled  greatly.  When  the  meeting  was 
over,  one  of  the  membera  piopoaed  there 
should  be  further  prayer  ollered  for  my 
deUveranoe.  We  prayed  until  aftertwdve 
o'clock,  but  I  obtained  no  lelieC  I  went 
homc^  and  battened  to  my  xoon.    I  then 
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]m«lt  down,  and  tiionght  tliat  I  would 
pnysknthrtoGod.  I  Smnd  Him  drawing 
near,  and  I  begnn  to  pray  alond.  I  soon 
had  the  aasnrance  that  my  ains  were 
Uotted  out,  and  conld  not  sleep  for 
praising  God.  The  next  day  I  hegun  to 
reason  with  Satan  ahont  my  eoDrenion. 
I  thought  I  had  lost  the  favour  of  God. 
It  oecnnred  to  me,  that  to  retain  the 
Dimefavonr,  I  must  'pray  without  ceasing.' 
Still  I  grew  more  depressed,  and  gave  up 
praying  fbr  soma  hours.  I  soon  found 
that  that  was  not  the  way  to  get  rid  of  my 
distress;  so  I  hegun  to  pray  again,  and 
hefore  long  felt  more  joy  thuL  I  can 

eipresa March  the    10th,    I   joined 

Roger  Milne's  class.  I  soon  found  that  I 
had  something  to  do.  In  a  few  days  I 
hecame  a  missionary  collector.  The  first 
time  I  received  the  sacrament  was  from 
Dr.  Taft,  when  my  heart  was  melted  into 
love." 

At  this  period  it  was  a  grief  to  him  that 
femily  worship  did  not  exist  in  his  home« 
He  found  it  difficult  to  speak  to  his  father 
on  the  subject ;  hut  with  a  little  prudence 
his  way  opened,  and  a  service  was  com- 
meneed,  in  which  the  whole  household  took 
delight.  One  of  his  early  plans  was  to  use 
private  pnyer  in  conuexiou  with  every 
meal,  thns  seeking  vigour  for  the  soid 
whenever  he  refreshed  the  body.  In  1825 
he  married,  ''in  the  lord,"  and  was  happy 
in  seeuring  a  helper  in  working  out  his 
salvation.  The  great  trial  of  his  life  was 
the  removal  of  his  wife,  after  an  union  of 
Dcariy  twelve  years.  In  January,  1 837,  he 
writes : — "  My  dear  wife  died  in  the  en- 
joyment  of  the  faith  and  hope  of  a  Chris- 
tian. A  trial  so  sharp  as  this  I  never 
passed  through  before.  We  have  lived  in 
the  possession  of  strong  affection  for  each 
other  for  twelve  years.  May  the  stroke 
be  sanetified  to  my  good,  and  the  good  of  my 
diildren  t  "  A  few  years  afterwards  he  was 
eaUed  to  moom  the  death  of  his  only  daugh- 
ter, by  whieh  his  home  became  still  more 
desolate.  In  reply  to  the  tempter,  who 
would  have  moved  him  to  murmur,  he  was 
often  heard  to  exclaim,  "  No ;  He  is  my 
Father  I  "  Looking  upon  his  motherless 
ehildren,  he  felt  his  responsibility  in  refer- 
ence to  them,  and  nwd  every  available 
means  to  promote  their  happiness.  In 
this  he  was  successful;  his  children 
honour  their  fsther  and  their  father's  God. 

Mr.  Ramsden  was  nominated  to  (he 
office  of  class- leader  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Entwisle,  sen.,  in  1821.  For  this  duty 
he  waa  admirably  fitted .  Evidently  aineere 
in  all  bis  ways,  be  had  the  full  coofidenro 
of  tke  members  under  his  care,  every  one 


of  whom  esteemed  bun  as  a  friend.  He  was 
easy  of  access,  and  had  a  tender  heart, 
and  felt  much  sympathy  in  the  trials  of 
others.  His  experience  in  the  things  of 
God  was  rich  and  deep.  He  loved  class- 
meetings,  and  was  deeply  convinced  of 
their  importance  in  the  economy  of 
Methodism.  He  was  able  to  say  that  he 
never  once  carelessly  missed  being  present 
in  his  class  during  the  whole  of  lus  life. 
Before  going  to  this  means  of  grace  he 
would  spend  some  time  in  prayer  and 
preparation  of  heart  for  its  right  use. 
He  often  took  his  class-book  into  his 
closet,  and  while  on  his  knees  read  the 
names  of  the  members  one  by  one,  speci- 
fying their  wants,  as  far  as  he  knew  them, 
with  earnest  supplication  in  their  behalf. 

During  the  year  1850  the  energy  of  his 
character  became  conspicuous.  In  the 
midst  of  the  agitation  which  cansed  the 
loss  of  eight  hundred  members  to 
the  Great-Horton  Circuit,  he  was 
appointed  Circuit  steward,  an  office  which, 
by  repeated  elections,  he  held  until  his 
death.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  hearts 
of  men  were  fiiiling  them,  and  when  some 
were  for  reducing  the  staff  of  ministers* 
and  others  for  retrenching  their  allowances, 
he  rose,  and  said,  "We  will  keep  our 
ministers,  and  pay  them  too:  while  I  have 
any  money  the  ministers  shall  have  theirs." 
His  words  had  a  remarkable  effect:  the 
meeting  became  full  of  confidence  aod 
hope.  Having  resolved  to  sustain  the 
burden,  he  sought  the  means  of  doing  it. 
After  much  consultation  with  ministers 
and  others,  he  put  bis  own  name  at  the 
head  of  a  subscription-list,  and  appealed  to 
his  friends  for  assistance.  His  success  far 
exceeded  his  own  expectations ;  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  ordinary  working 
of  the  Circuit,  as  weU  as  for  other  purposes. 
He  always  spoke  of  that  period  of  his 
religions  life  with  gratitude  to  God. 

Mr.  Ramsden  was  the  subject  of  much 
weakness  and  pain  for  some  time  prior  to 
his  decease,  but  he  never  complained.  His 
patience  in  suffering,  and  his  triumphant 
death,  were  such  as  to  encourage  timid 
Christians.  A  little  before  his  departure 
he  was  able  to  shout  aloud  the  praises  of 
God.  At  one  time  he  said,  "O  praise  the 
Lord  1 1  never  expected  this  in  this  world. 
O  what  a  'weight*  of  glory!"  "The 
Lord  is  my  Refuge,  my  Rock,  my  Saviour, 
— ^my  '  all  in  all,*  for  ever  and  ever  I  " 

On  the  Sabbath  evening  before  his  death 
he  appeared  to  suffer  very  mueh,  when  he 
said,  "the  Lord  hss  promised  to  strengthen 
and  sustain  roe.  I  do  not  like  to  mention 
my   pain;   it   looks   like    murmuring." 
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About  two  in  the  moniing  of  the  day  on 
which  he  died,  he  awoke,  and  exclaimed, 
"I  am  as  happy  as  I  used  to  be  in  my 
class-meeting.  Let  ns  praise  the  Lord 
together."    Not  long  after,  he  said,  "My 


warfare  is  nearly  ended.  I  shall  soon  be 
with  the  Lord."  He  entered  his  heavenly 
rest,  March  the  7th,  1866,  in  the  seTenty- 
third  year  of  his  age. 


EECENT  DEATHS. 


NoyKifflBB  4th,  1868.^At  SL  HOen't,  whOe 
on  a  visit  to  one  of  bis  sons,  Mr.  Willlun 
Brown,  in  the  seventy-eiffhth  year  of  hit  age. 
He  began  to  attend  the  Methodist  ministry  when 
Tery  young,  and  was  brought  to  a  saving  know- 
ledgeof  the  truth  in  November,  1807,  through  the 
Instrumentality  of  theRev.  William  Miles,  as  he 
preached  from  this  text,  **  Except  your  right- 
eousness shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the 
icribesand  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  hito 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.'*  **  This,*'  he  says  in  bis 
diary,  'Med  me  at  once  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  de- 
pend upon  His  atonement  for  salvation ;  and  thus 
I  obtained  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  About  twelve  months  after  his  con- 
version, he  began  to  preach,  and  not  long  after- 
ward, removed  from  St.  Helen's  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  WIgmn.  In  this  Circuit  he  laboured 
fifty-seven  years  with  great  aceeptance,  and  was 
made  a  blessing  to  many.  By  a  frequent  and 
thoughtful  reading  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  by 
prayer,  he  became  fitted  for  efileient  service  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  both  as  a  class-leader  and  as  a 
local  preacher.  In  1861  he  made  the  following 
entry  hi  his  diary  :—<' My  latter  days  are  my 
best  days.  The  love  of  God  is  the  spring  of  my 
best  and  greatest  Joy ;  and  I  have  more  of  this 
Joy  day  by  day."  The  latest  entry  is  as  follows  :— 
**  I  have  now  completed  fifty-seven  years  in  this 
Cfaxsuit  I  have  walked  some  thousands  of  miles 
for  the  purpose  of  preachhig  the  Gospel  of 
Christ;  and,  thank  God,  not  without  seals. 
But  in  this  I  rest  not.  My  only  rest  is  in  my 
Lord  and  Master."  During  his  Ust  lUness, 
which  was  short,  he  was  bivarlably  found  In  a 
happy  state  of  mind.  His  parting  words  were, 
«*  Happy  I  happy!"  At  the  same  time  he 
pohited  with  his  finger  and  looked  upwards,  his 
couBtenanoe  indicative  of  Joy,  and  then  expired. 
W.  W. 

November  10th.»At  Fort-BeoHAfrt,  South 
4Mea,  tai  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age,  Jane 
Maria,  the  beloved  daughter  and  eldest  child  of 
the  Rev.  John  Wilson.  Blessed  with  careftil, 
godly  trainbig,  she  was  in  early  life  the  sub* 
Joct  of  deep  religious  impressions :  but  it  was 
during  the  visit  to  the  colony  of  the  Rev.  W. 
T^lor,  of  CaUfomia,  that  she  was  led  fuUy  to 
give  her  young  heart  to  the  Saviour,  and  experi- 
ence the  blessedness  of  redeeming  love,  ^e  was 
of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  by  the  gentieneu 
of  her  manners,  and  her  earnest,  consistent 
piety,  endeared  herself  to  all  who  knew  her. 
Her  active  labours  in  connexion  with  the  cause 
of  Clirist  gave  great  promise  of  osefulness.  The 
Illness  which  terminated  hi  her  death  was  pro- 
tracted and  very  severe,  producing  extreme 
weakness;  but  she  realised  in  a  rsmafkabls 


degree  the  sustaining  power  of  Divine  grace. 
Her  end  was  not  only  peaceful,  but  triumphant. 
A  short  time  before  she  died,  she  said,  "  I  am 
on  the  green  pasture." 

"  Though  Jordan  swells,  I  will  not  fear. 
My  Jesus  will  be  with  me  there. 
My  head  above  the  waves  He  'U  bear, 
All'sweU." 
On  another  occasion  she  said,  <*  I  can  see  my 
crown.    My  sins  are  washed  away  In  the  blood 
of  Jesus: 

< '  Tis  Jesus  the  first  and  the  hut. 
Whose  Spirit  shall  guide  me  safe  home.' " 

Her  eyesight  had  become  dhn.  Some  of  the 
children  connected  with  the  Sunday-school  came 
to  see  her,  and  on  their  offering  her  some  flowers 
she  said,  '*!  cannot  see  your  beautiful  flowers, 
but  I  shall  soon  see  the  flowers  of  heaven."  When 
one  spoke  of  *'  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light,"  she  replied,  '•  Yes,  *  hi  light.*  I  shaU  be 
there.  '  He  shall  compass  me  about  with  songs 
of  deliverance.' "  She  spoke  loving  words  to  her 
brother  and  sisters,  and  took  fisrewell  most  ten- 
derly of  her  parents.  Without  a  sigh  this  pre- 
cious pbmt  passed  away  to  the  heavenly  paradise, 
to  bloom  for  ever  In  the  presence  and  glory  of 
the  Saviour  whom  she  so  ardenUy  loved. 

H.  P.  W. 

November  ISth.— At  North-Ornu^,  fa  the 
Middlesborough  Circuit,  Mrs.  E.  Kent,  aged 
eighty-five.  Her  fisther,  the  late  Mr.  M.  Cun- 
ningham, was  a  very  acceptable  and  useful  locel 
preacher,  and  In  early  life  Elisabeth  was  led  to 
dedicate  henelf  to  God.  She  sought  the  Lord 
with  all  her  heart,  and  was  made  a  happy  par- 
taker of  His  saving  grace.  Referring  afterwards 
to  this  change,  she  used  to  say.  "  When  God 
pardoned  my  sins,  I  was  so  happy,  that  I  scarcely 
hit  the  ground  on  which  I  stood."  From  that 
period  to  the  close  of  her  life  the  people  of  God 
were  her  people,  and,  aeknowled^ng  the  Lord 
in  all  her  ways,  her  paths  were  directed  by  Him. 
At  a  suitable  age  she  was  united  In  marriage  to 
Mr.  Kent,  who  twenty  years  ago  was  gathered 
to  the  society  of  tiie  redeemed  in  heaven.  Their 
unton  was  a  very  happy  one ;  and  now  that  both 
the  parents  are  gone  to  their  heavenly  home, 
their  children,  the  whole  of  them  being  members 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  call  them  blessed.  In 
common  with  other  saints,  she  had  heavy  trials 
to  pass  through, -but  she  never  murmured,  being 
assured  that  her  Heavenly  Father  could  not  err ; 
and  in  the  lively  anticipation  of  the  glory  to  be 
revealed  she  was  able  to  say,  <*  AU  Is  wtlL" 
As  the  end  approached,  her  oonfldence  in  God, 
and  her  dssirs  todepart,  increased.   She  would 
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My,  '*  I  thought  I  should  have  be«n 
in  heaven  before  this."  At  length  it  pleased 
God  to  call  her  home ;  ifrhen  she  sweetly  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  having  been  for  more  than 
thieeaeore  years  and  ten  a  consistent  member  of 
the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society.  J.  It 

Deeeniber  8th.~At  SeoiUr,  in  the  Brigg  Cir- 
enit,  Mr.  Samuel  Barker,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age.  Bis  mother  was  one  of  the  first 
who  embraced  Methodism  when  introduced  to 
Scotter,  and  she  had  the  happiness  of  seemg  her 
mm  Samuel  brought  to  God  when  but  serenteen 
yean  of  age.  Having  obtained  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  he  began  to  reprove  sbi  whenever  he  had 
oocaalon  to  do  so,  a  practice  which  he  conthiued 
to  his  life's  end.  His  efforts  as  a  local  preacher, 
fat  forty  years,  were  veiy  sncoessfUL  He  was 
exemplary  in  his  attendance  on  the  means  of 
grace,  and  ssemed  to  be  constantly  in  the  spirit 
of  prayer.  For  some  months  his  physical  feeble- 
neas  was  extreme,  but  a  cheerful  serenity,  and 
sometimes  a  "Joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
gk>ry,**  characterized  his  experience.  Near  the 
ctoae  of  life  one  said  to  him  that  he  *'  was  getting 
near  home.'*  "  Beautiful— holy— holy,"  was 
tiia  reply.  Theee  were  some  of  his  last  words. 
Ha  was  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Society  rixty-flve  years,  during  which  period  he 
waa  unblamable,  and  his  memory  is  bleased. 

December  16th.— At  Fitkp<mdSt  in  the  Kinga- 
wood  Circuit,  William  Roberts,  who  was  bom 
at  Kingswood  in  the  year  i793.  Neither  on  the 
ground  of  lineage,  superior  education,  worldly 
position,  nor  mental  powers,  could  distinction 
be  claimed  for  him;  yet  such  was  the  force  of 
his  character,  that  he  was  regarded  with  almost 
nniveraal  respect  wherever  he  was  known.  At 
the  age  of  twenty*seven  he  changed  his  residence 
to  Fishponds,  soon  after  which  he  was  married 
to  his  late  wife.  He  dated  his  conversion  from 
the  opening  of  the  chapel  at  Fishponds.  Along 
with  several  other  young  men,  he  went,  out  of 
curiosity,  to  the  opening  services,  when  it  pleased 
God  to  send  the  word  home  with  power  to  his 
heart.  From  that  time  he  Johied  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Society,  of  which  he  continued  a 
eon^tent  and  useful  member  to  the  time  of  his 
de»th.  He  filled  at  different  tfanes  nearly  all  the 
ofllcee  that  a  lay  Methodist  can  filL  As  a  Sun- 
day-school superintendent,  he  was  vigilant  and 
punctual,  and  was  beloved  both  by  teachers  and 
ehlldx«n.  The  offioe  of  clase-leader  he  accepted 
with  diffidence,  having  been  a  member  of  Society 
but  a  comparatively  short  period ;  but  he  fulfilled 
ita  duties  with  great  seal  and  efficiency  till  inca- 
pacitated by  mness.  He  was  diligent  in  his 
attendance  at  the  means  of  grace,  both  on  the 
wc^-day  and  on  the  Sabbath,  although  his  daily 
toll  obliged  him  to  walk  to  and  from  Bristol,  a 
distance  of  some  three  miles  each  way.  His  ac- 
tive usefulness  continued  till  about  eighteen 
months  before  his  death,  from  which  time  his 
sufferings  were  often  most  acnte.  He  ftilly  un- 
derstood the  premonitions  of  his  approaching 
end,  and  Hved  in  the  steadfast  hope  of  soon 
entering  his  heavenly  home.  Shortly  before  his 
departure  he  said,  "  AU  Is  right ;  all  Is  welL  I 
know  that  if  my  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 
ba  dlMolTed,!  iMTf  »  bnildtaig  of  God,  <  a  houae 


not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavena' " 
He  continued  thus  happy  till  his  sanctified  spirit 
took  its  fiight  to  the  paradise  of  God. 

a  A. 

December  S7th.— At  UAon-road,  SouthffoU- 
road,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  her  age,  Char- 
lotte, wife  of  Mr.  George  Theobald.  She  waa 
from  early  life,  and  until  recently,  a  r^ular  at- 
tendant at  the  City-road  chapel,  and  it  was  only 
necessity  that  caused  her  at  any  time  to  be 
absent  frt>m  the  class-meeting.  Her  last  Illness 
was  protracted  and  unusually  severe,  but  she 
endured  all  with  much  pati^ce  and  resignation. 
Occasionally  she  found  it  difficult  to  retain  that 
confidence  and  trust  in  her  Redeemer  which  at 
other  times  she  was  enabled  to  experience.  But 
as  her  end  drew  nigh,  she  could  rest  her  soul 
upon  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice,  and  felt  an 
assurance  of  her  interest  hi  its  efficacy  and  ful- 
ness. She  repeated  several  hymns  which  she  had 
often  sung  with  great  delight,  along  with  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  which  were  made  to  her  a 
comfort  and  solace  in  her  suffering.  Almost  her 
last  words  were,  **  Angels  "  and  "  Home.** 

O.  R. 

January  10th,  1869^— At  Keuingkam,  tai  the 
Patrhigton  Circuit,  Hannah,  the  beloved  wife  of 
Mr.  R.  B.  Clough.  She  was  bom  in  Hull,  in 
the  year  1804,  of  ptous  parents,  who  brought  up 
their  children  in  the  fear  of  God.  When  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  she  attended  a  Methodist 
class-meethig  on  the  Invitation  of  a  friend  in 
London,  where  she  then  resided,  and  waa  on 
that  occasion  convinced  that  she  needed  a  change 
of  heart.  After  some  time  she  obtained  a  sense 
of  the  Divine  favour,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
maintained  a  traly  Christian  character  to  the 
end  of  life.  She  loved  communion  with  the 
people  of  God,  and  for  the  last  nine  years  held 
the  office  of  class- leader.  In  her  illness  she  was 
blessed  with  much  fiiith,  patience,  and  resigna- 
tion, though  oppressed  vrith  extreme  weakness. 
On  one  oo»slon  the  thought  was  suggested  to 
her,  "  Why  all  this  suffering  ?  "  To  which  she 
replied,  with  deep  humility,  "Even  so.  Father : 
for  so  it  seemed  good  in  Thy  sight."  Her  end 
was  peace.  H.  C. 

January  18th.— At  Beverlty,  Richard  Faton, 
<*an  old  disciple."  When  about  sixteen  yean 
of  age,  he  was  deeply  convinced  of  sin,  and  by 
Ihlth  hi  Christ  obtained  peace  with  God.  He  at 
once  Joined  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society,  of 
which  he  continued  to  be  a  consistent  and  use- 
ful member  for  the  long  period  of  sixty- five 
years.  Of  late,  "  through  fear  of  death,"  ho 
was  occasionally  "subject  to  bondage."  But 
when  his  summons  came,  filled  with  holy  Joy,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Victory,  victory  through  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb."  He  fell  asleep  In  Jesus  hi  tbe 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  W.  L. 

January  SSd.- At  Chiilehurti,  in  the  Wool- 
wich Circuit,  Mr.  Joseph  Pascall,  having  at- 
tained to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years. 
This  venenble  man  came  to  reside  at  Chlsle- 
hunt  in  1899.  He  was  convinced  of  sin,  and 
converted  to  God,  during  a  series  of  religious 
serrices  held  at  Woolwich  in  188S.   On  hia  way 
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home  from  one  of  these  he  reoeired  a  sense  of 
the  pardoning  love  of  God ;  and  continued  to 
rejoice  in  iU  possession  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
A  prombient  featore  in  his  character  was  his 
trust  in  DiTine  Providence.  He  recognissd  the 
hand  of  God  In  all  things;  hence  he  was  habitu- 
ally thankful,  contented,  and  happy.  It  was 
pleasant  to  look  upon  his  cheerful  countenance, 
and  to  listen  to  ttie  words  of  praise  which  he 
frequently  uttered.  Possessed  of  a  vigorous 
constitution,  the  hard  toil  required  by  his  calling 
was  borne  through  a  very  lengthened  period 
without  fktigue.  Even  on  his  death-bed  his  Cace 
wore  its  accustomed  mddlneu,  and  his  hands 
appeared  yet  strong  to  labour.  Bis  house  had 
been  long  open  to  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
to  whom  he  always  gave  a  hearty  welcome.  In 
our  foreign  Missions  he  took  great  interest,  and 
was  treasurer  to  the  Branch  Society  at  Chisle- 
burst :  and  for  some  year*,  by  common  consent, 
he  was  the  acknowledged  chairman  of  its  annual 
meeting.  He  was  gladdened  by  the  prospect  of 
a  more  commodious  sanctuary  in  tbe  village, 
and  was  permitted  to  see  it  partially  erected. 
To  this  he  contributed  acoordiiag  to  his  ability. 
On  tbe  17th  of  January  he  was  seen  in  his  usual 
place  in  Uie  house  of  God ;  which  he  left,  for  the 
last  tbne,  with  the  words  upon  his  lips,— 

**  O  what  a  blessed  hope  is  ours, 
While  here  on  earth  we  stay.** 

The  subsequent  part  of  that  Sabbath  was  spent 
in  reading  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Collins, 
who  had  been  a  fellow*labonrer,  in  the  work  of 
the  mbiistry,  with  his  eldest  son,  the  late  Rev. 
Joseph  Pascal!,  In  the  Orkney  Islanda  He 
retired  to  rest  in  apparent  health.  At  midnight 
he  became  exceedingly  111 ;  but  though  suffering 
from  excruciating  pain,  he  forebore,  with  kindly 
consideration,  to  call  his  daughter  until  the 
morning.  This  sickness  was  unto  death.  When 
informed  of  the  fact,  he  broke  out  into  thanks- 
giving, and  rejdced  that  he  was  '*  going  home.*' 
Several  friends  visited  him,  to  one  of  whom  be 
said,  while  his  countenance  testified  to  his  holy 
Joy,  *'  I  shall  see  you  no  more  until  we  meet  in 
heaven.  Tell  my  children,  tell  all  of  them,  to 
meet  me  there."  Wednesday  morning,  the 
SOfh,  was  a  season  not  te  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  were  permitted  to  be  in  the  sick  chamber  of 
this  dying  saint.  In  the  presence  of  his  family, 
and  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Circuit,  he  bore 
a  noble  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  God,  say- 
ing, <*He  has  been  my  Guide  in  my  youth,  my 
support  in  manhood,  and  my  comfort  In  old 
age."  With  uplifted  hands,  and  unabated 
strength  of  voice,  he  responded  to  the  prayers 
which  were  offered.  In  the  evcnhig  of  Thursday 
his  fiunllyonce  more  gathered  around  his  bed, 
and  ma^  a  hymn.  When  it  was  ended,  he  said, 
'*  Yon  have  sung  me  hi  to  the  valley,  and  now 
Christ  will  take  me  through."  Befora  snnrlse  on 
Friday  his  request  was  granted,  and  he  entered 
Into  "the  Joy  of  his  Lord."  H.  L.  C. 


Jannary  29th.^At  ShmdUbp,  in  the  Spllsby 
Circuit,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wattam,  who  was  for 
more  than  forty  years  a  conscieotloos  and  con- 
sbtent  member  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodlst 
Society.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spiflL  Her  devotion  to  Christ  was  sincere,  and 
her  attachment  to  His  soriee  unwavering.  In 
her  last  Ulness  she  contemplated  death  with 
calmness.  She  spoke  of  her  departure  to  her 
daughter  and  family  without  reserve  or  fear, 
admonishing  each  of  them  to  read  the  sacred 
Volume  with  prsyer  and  meditation.  Firmlj 
relying  on  the  Atmiement,  and  with  a  Joyful 
hope  of  everlasting  life,  she  calmly  fell  asleep,  in 
t  he  eighty-third  year  of  her  age.  J.  ^. 

February  7th.— At  Bpde,  ItU  </  ITI^M,  Mr. 
John  Groves,  aged  sixty-six  years.  He  was 
converted  to  God  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  at 
once  united  hbnself  to  the  Wesleyan-Methodlst 
Society  at  Green-row,  Portsmouth,  with  which 
his  parents  and  all  the  family  were  long  and 
nsefully  connected.  Shortly  after  bis  converrion 
he  was  appointed  a  teacher  hi  the  Sunday- 
school  ;  and,  subsequently,  he  filled,  with  great 
credit,  every  office  in  that  department  of  Chris- 
tian work.  During  his  fifty  years  of  membership 
he  was  uniformly  faithlhl  to  Methodism  in  all 
her  troubles,  and  never  wavered  in  his  attach- 
ment to  any  of  her  various  institutions.  He 
cheerfully  bore  his  full  share  of  the  chnrch'a 
burdens;  and  honourably  filled  nearly  erery 
hiy-office  of  Methodism,  both  hi  connexion 
with  the  Circuit  and  tlie  District  His  love 
for  the  ctass-meeting  was  strong  and  ardent 
to  the  last,  and  often  he  confessed  his  deep 
obligations  to  that  means  of  grace,  attributhig 
the  remarkable  evenness  of  his  course  to  a  regu- 
lar attendance  on  the  fellowship  of  saints.  For 
thirty-four  years  he  sustained,  with  xe^  and 
fidelity,  the  important  office  of  leader.  His 
last  illness  was  comparatively  brief,  and  was 
borne  with  cheerful  resignation  to  tbe  will  of 
God.  His  testimonies  to  the  power  of  Divfaie 
grace  to  sustain  in  the  prospect  of  death,  were 
striking  and  numerous  But  had  his  last  days 
lacked  these,  nO  one  who  knew  him  would  for 
one  moment  doubt  of  his  eternal  safety.  His 
whole  life  was  a  beautiful  illustration  of  King 
Solomon's  words,  '*  The  path  of  the  Just  is  as  the 
shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  mora  unto 
the  perfect  day."  E.  W. 

February  18th.— At  Beverley,  Charles  Smith 
Hopper,  hi  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
Thirty  years  i«o  he  became  a  child  of  God,  and 
Joined  the  Wesleyan-Methodlst  Society,  of  which 
he  continued  a  member  to  the  dose  of  hto  Uflk 
During  his  last  aifiiction,  which  was  severe,  he 
was  graciously  sopportod.  He  saM,  **  Christ  is 
precious.    All  is  well."  W.  L. 
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MEMOIE  OP  MB.  ROBEET .  HABDET, 

OP   KUfGSTOW-TJPON-HTILL : 
BY   THE    KEV.    JOHN    GOsflCK. 

Thb  lives  of  good  men  are  a  cbief  source  of  in&truction  to  their 
contemporaries  and  snccessors.  We  are  to  "  mark  the  perfect  man, 
and  behold  the  upright."  A  large,  portion,  of  God's  word  is  in  the 
form  of  biography ;  and  its  highest  revelation  is  in  "  that  eternal 
life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  linto*  ns  "  in  ''  the 
man  Christ  Jesus."  Providence  continually  changes  and  multiplies 
our  earthly  exemplars,  but  grace  .perpetuates  in  them  characteristics 
of  the  Divine  pattern.  The  single  life*  is  transient ;  the  type  is  ever- 
lasting. As  God  is  in  His  S6n,  who  ibJ*  the  brightness,  of. His.'glory," 
so  Christ  is  set  fbrtbin  His  saints.  They  are  '*  liglits  in  the  world ; " 
and,  more  than:  the  heavens,  they,  declare  God's  "gl6ry,V  and  show 
"His  handiwork." 

The  follpwiog  lines  are  designed  to  record  a  Christian  course  which 
was  not  marked  by  extraordinary  incidents,  but  which  was  strikingly 
steady  and  exemplary.  Though  not  without  the  variety  and  fluctu- 
ation, in  surrounding  circumstancesj  that  are  found  connected  with 
every  human  lot,  it  was  '^  as  the  shining  light,  that  sbineih  inore  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day."  It  presents,  to  ub  ' the  Ghri€tian  ehildy 
trained  **  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  ^he  Lord,"  and  having  "  a 
goodly  "  spiritual  "  heritage  ;  "  the  Christian  -youth^  deciding  for 
God  as  if  by  a  constrainiog  influence,  and  yet  with  all  his  heart 
choosing  the  "  good  part,"  coming  to  Christ  with  a  repentance,  and 
a  joy,  equal,  though  not  quite  similar,  to  those  felt  by  the  late-return- 
ing; the  Christian  man,  '' diligent  in  business,"  and  "fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord"  in  all  things,  alike  in  the  absorbing 
occupations  of  a  medical  profession,  in  countless  acts  of  private  use- 
fulness, and  in  loving,  life-long  services,  rendered  to  the  Church ;  and 
the  Christian  elder,  rich  in  wisdom,  and  in  "  honour  that  descends 
from  God;"  but  working  still,  humble  and  ardent,  in  the  evening  as 
in  the  morning  of  life,  only  more  purified  and  made  "  meet  for  the 
Master's  use,"  until  at  last  he  suddenly  hears  with  rapture  the  call  to 
the  presence  of  his  Lord. 

Mb.  Harbbt  was  bom  at  Barrow,  in  Lincolnshire,  April  11th, 
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1803.  His  father  *  was  a  farmer,  whose  ancestors  had  lived  in  the 
place  for  several  generations ;  and  his  parents  endeavoured  to  bring 
up  a  numerous  family  in  the  fear  of  God.  They  were,  for  forty  yeaw, 
members  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society ;  and  when  bothof  them 
were  gathered  to  their  fathers,  their  ten  surviving  children  were  all 
in  the  same  communion.  Two  of  the  ten  have  found  a  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Wesleyan  ministry ;  the  late  Bev.  E.  J.  Hardey,  who 
gave  eighteen  years  of  faithful  and  successful  service  in  Indda,  and 
the  Bev.  Samuel  Hardey ;  who,  having  also  laboured  in  that  country, 
as  well  as  in  various  Circuits  at  home,  and  in  Australia,  now  has 
charge  of  the  Wesleyan  Missions  at  the  Cape. 

Bobert  was  the  secoftd  son  in  this  Christian  home.  Given  to  God 
in  holy  baptism,  by  parents  who  daily  ratified  the  gift  in  their  exam- 
ple, precepts,  and  prayers,  he  felt  and  manifested  the  grace  of  God — 
restraining,  striving  with,  and  preparing  his  young  heart— in  the  very 
earliest  years  of  his  life  to  which  his  memory  afterwards  was  able  to 
revert.  He  wrote  in  his  diary,  that,  when  only  six  or  seven  years  of 
age,  he  was  occasionally  "  remarkably  happy,  from  a  sense  of  God's 
favour ; "  and,  in  the  same  record,  reference  is  made  to  the  first  ser- 
mon that  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind.  It  was  by  Mrs. 
Taft,  and  was  founded  on  Psalm  xl.  2 :  "He  brought  me  up  also  out 
of  an  horrible  pit,"  &o.  These  early  and  deep  religious  impressions 
were,  however,  in  some  degree  effaced,  for  a  short  time,  when,  at  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  from  home,  with  his  elder  brother,  to 
a  large  school  in  Westmoreland,  then  in  conriderable  repute.  He 
speaks  of  returning  thence,  where  he  had  had  special  advantages  for 
the  acquisition  of  secular  knowledge,  "  with  the  natural  man  greatly 
strengthened ;  "  but,  he  adds,  with  delight,  "  the  sacred  precincts  of 
a  pious  home  soon  brought  back  visitations  of  heavenly  influence, 
alarming  the  conscience,  arresting  the  obduracy  of  the  will  and  the 
alienation  of  the  affections,  and  once  more  preparing  the  soil  of  the 
heart  for  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom."  In  his  second  school,  to 
which  he  was  sent  some  two  or  three  years  later,  he  was  more  fortu- 
nate. He  there  enjoyed  great  spiritual,  as  well  as  literary,  privileges ; 
and,  soon  after  his  arrival,  during  a  general  religious  awakening 
among  the  scholars,  he  became  a  partaker  of  converting  grace.  This 
took  place  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  he  immediately 
connected  himself  with  the  church  in  which  he  had  been  baptized  in  his 
infancy ; — **  my  veiy  best  and  happiest  choice,"  as  he  caUs  it,  twenty- 
four  years  afterwards ;— the  first  of  his  tickets  of  membership  (all  of 
which  he  preserved  to  the  day  of  his  death)  bearing  date,  "  S^tem- 
ber,  1816."    It  is  pleasing,  at  this  point,  to  note  the  completion  of 

*  A  memoir  of  him,  from  the  pen  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  will  be  fbnnd  in  this 
Magasise  for  Jane,  1854. 
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the  fint  stage,  the  preparation,  in  hia  career.  Having  been  ''  planted 
in  the  houae  of  the  Lord,"  though  the  tender  aapling  had  been 
threatened  at  one  period  of  its  growth,  he  is  now  to  '^  flonriah  in  *' 
Hia  "  eonrta,"  and  to  "  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age." 

In  the  following  November,  he  was  apprenticed,  for  five  years,  to 
hia  nnde,  Mr.  Samuel  Faulding,  a  aurgeon,  of  Hull,  and  thua  became 
at  once  identified  with  the  Methodist  Societies;  amongst  whom 
nearly  all  his  remaining  years  were  to  be  spent.  He  found  Christian 
fellowahip  in  the  class  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Peters ;  and  the  spirit 
in  which,  as  a  young  man,  he  was  entering  into  a  more  public  posi- 
tion, may  be  learned  from  an  entry  in  his  diary : — 

**A  covenant  ioUh  God. — ^What  is  man,  0  Lord,  that  Thou 
shouldest  be  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  regardest 
himp  With  the  deepest  humility,  the  most  profound  reverence, 
and  abasement  of  myself,  would  I  venture  to  address  Thy  Divine 
Majesty,  and  implore  Thine  aid,  whilst  I  endeavour,  in  the  most 
solemn,  devout,  and  deliberate  manner,  to  covenant  with  Thee. 
Thon  knoweat  that  I  feel  myself  to  be  periect  weakness,  and  liable  to 
fall ;  yea,  to  be  in  great  danger  of  falling,  in  every  temptation  by  which 
my  feeble  soul  may  be  assailed.  I  have  daily  to  lament  and  weep 
over  the  inbred  corruptions  of  my  deceitful  heart ;  and  I  do  indeed 
find  *  a  law  in  my  members,'  warring  against '  the  law  of  the  Spirit.' 
I  too  often  manifest  dispositions  which  are  incompatible  with  piety  ; 
I  often  think  impure,  unholy  thoughts,  speak  unseemly  words,  and 
do  unbecoming  actions ;  and  I  have  much  cause  to  cry, '  God,  be  mer- 
ciful to  me  a  sinner  I  * And  now,  0  Lord,  in  Thy  strength,  and  in 

Thine  alone,  I  covenant  with  Thee,  to  cast  from  me, '  every  weight, 
and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  me,'  and  to  run  with  diligence 
the  heavenly  *  race  that  is  set  before  mi.*  To  this  end,  do  Thou,  O 
holy  God  and  true,  impart  unto  Thy  feeble  worm  the  spirit  of  watch- 
fulness and  prayer ;  more  power  to  '  crucify  the  flesh,'  with  '  the  lusts 
thereof,'  more  stability  and  courage,  and  a  more  lively  and  prudent 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Thy  glory.  I  beseech  Thee  to  ratify  my 
covenant  in  heaven  ;  and,  O,  from  this  time,  may  it  be  more  evident 
that  I  have  '  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds ;  and  have  put  on  the 
new  man,'  Christ  Jesus  :  so,  Lord,  may  I  live  in  Thy  favour,  increase 
in  all  Thy  '  increase,'  die  in  Thine  embrace,  and  taste  the  joys  of  Thy 
presence  and  glory  in  an  eternal  world.  Amen."  Nearly  fifty  fol- 
lowing years  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  these  vows ;  and  the  prayer 
with  which  he  closed  them  waa  answered  at  his  latter  end. 

At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Hardey  left  Hull  to  reside 
in  London,  during  two  medical  sessions.  He  joined  the  class  of  Mr. 
Higgs,  of  High-street,  Borough,  as  being  near  the  hospitals  which  ho 
attended ;  and  his  journal  shows  that,  "  despite  the  peculiarly  unfa- 
vooraUe  soil  of  a  medical  school  for  growth  in  Divine  things,"  his 
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^  religious  experience  in  London  was,  on  the  whole,  animated  and 
progressive."  He  had  abready  hecome  grounded  in  the  faith,  and  he 
was  not  to  be  easily  "  moved  from  the  hope  of  the  GK)speL"  On  the 
contrary,  he  gratefully  records,  long  after,  "I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Lord  made  me,  whilst  there,  useful  to  several  young  men ; 
some  of  whom,  to  this  day,  continue  to  glorify  God  by  a  consistent 
religious  life.    To  Him  be  all  the  praise ! " 

Returning  to  his  father's  house  at  Barrow,  on  the  completion  of 
his  studies,  he  had  seriously  to  consider  his  future  course.  With 
much  carefolness  and  earnest  prayer,  he  sought  Providential  direction ; 
believing  that  '^  the  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord,*' 
and  remembering  the  precept  and  promise,  "  In  all  thy  ways  acknow- 
ledge Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths."  He  was  just  on  the 
point  of  selecting  another  place  as  his  future  sphere  of  action,  when  an 
imexpected  offer  was  made  to  him,  to  succeed  to  the  practice  of  his 
late  master  and  relative  in  Hull.  This  appeared  to  him,  after  much 
consideration,  to  be  his  right  path,  and  he  therefore  accepted  the 
proposal ;  entering,  in  May,  1824,  into  a  position  which  he  held  to 
the  end  of  life. 

Three  years  later,  Mr.  Hardey  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Lofthouse,  who  was  for  thirty-four  years  his  beloved  and  faithful 
partner ;  and  whose  death,  five  years  before  his  own,  oast  the  deepest 
shadow  that  crossed  his  path.  They  had  seven  children,  of  whom 
the  only  son  died  abroad,  and  three  daughters  survive. 

Mr.  Hardey's  day  of  hfe,  now  fully  opened,  was  in  harmony  with 
all  the  preparation,  and,  to  a  blessed  degree,  fulfilled  all  the  promise, 
of  its  morning.  From  twenty*one  to  sixty-three,  he  adorned  his 
profession,  in  civil  and  religious  duties,  *'  before  many  witnesses,"  and 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  classes  of  the  community  in  which  be 
dwelt.  To  give  a  view  of  his  career  in  his  own  words,  a  passage  may 
be  cited  from  his  diary,  (kept  for  forty-six  years,)  under  date  of 
March  14th,  1840,  about  the  middle  of  his  public  course.  ''  I^ 
reviewing,"  he  says,  "  my  life  from  the  time  of  my  settling  in  prac- 
tice, I  cannot  refrain  from  adopting  the  language  of  our  own  sweet 
smger  in  Israel, — 

'  Where  shall  my  wondering  boqI  begin?  *  &c. 

Yes,  I  may  indeed  repeat  the  last  couplet  of  the  stanza, — 

How  ihall  I  eqnal  triumplu  raises 
Or  ling  my  great  Deliverer's  praise  P  * 

With  respect  to  temporal  matters,  my  practice  has  regularly  increased 
from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time ;  and,  perhaps,  few,  if 
any,  of  my  coadjutors  in  this  place,  of  equal  standing,  have  received 
a  larger  share  of  public  confidence.  It  has  ever  been  my  sincere 
endeavour  so  to  discharge  my  professional  duties,  and  I  may,  indeed, 
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add,  all  other  duties,  as  to  maintain  a  good  conscience  toward  God, 
and  to  live  in  charity  with  all  men ;  and,  hitherto,  by  God's  grace,  I 
have  usually  succeeded  in  so  doing.  My  professional  intercourse  has 
been  (with  but  very  few  excepbions)  of  the  most  friendly  and  agree- 
able character,  and  I  hope  I  may  say,  without  affectation,  that  I  enjoy 
a  large  share  of  the  goodwill  of  my  medical  brethren ;  for  whom,  as  a 
body,  in  Hull  and  the  neighbourhood,  I  entertain  the  highest  possible 
regard.  Of  trials,  crosses,  disappointments,  losses,  anxieties,  and 
cares,  I  have  had  a  share,  and  yet  not  near  so  large  a  share  as  many 
of  my  neighbours  and  friends.  Of  mercies, — personal,  family,  social, 
and  religious, — I  have  had  a  full  cup  ;  and,  if  ever  a  redeemed  sinner 
in  this  world  had  reason  to  say, '  Here  will  I  raise  my  Ebenezer,* — my 
altar  of  thankful  remembrance  to  God, — that  sinner  is  Bohert  Mardey, 
And  here.  Thou  ever  blessed  and  adorable  Trinity,  I  do  raise  it  to 
Thee»  Grant,  if  it  please  Thee,  that  my  numbered  days  may  be  more 
than  ever  devoted  to  Thy  service  ;  so  that,  whenever  and  wherever 
Thy  messenger,  death,  shall  announce  the  coming  of  the  Bridegroom, 
I  may  be  found  ready,  and  may  enter  at  once  into  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.    Amen." 

To  Methodism  in  Hull,  before  the  division  of  the  Circuit,  and  in 
**  Hull,  West "  afterwards,  Mr.  Hardey  rendered,  in  every  way  open 
to  a  layman,  most  steady  and  devoted  service.  Appointed  a  class- 
leader  at  a  very  early  period,  he  was,  at  his  death,  the  '^  father  "  of 
the  large  leader's-meetmg  at  Waltham-street.  As  chapel-trustee. 
Circuit,  Society,  or  poor  steward,  he  was  often  tried,  and  always  found 
faithful.  He  was  Circuit- steward  (not  for  the  first  time)  when  he 
died,  and  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Conference,  for  years,  on  the 
Connexional  **  Committee  of  Privileges." 

Beligion  was  the  "  one  thing,"  dominant  and  all-pervading,  in  his 
character :  was  the  element  in  which  he  lived.  He  did  everything 
religiously,  and  found  in  direct  acts  of  worship  his  chief  joy.  There 
seemed  to  be  ever  present  in  his  spirit  an  equal  mixture  of  the  fear  and 
the  love  of  God,  of  reverence  and  of  joy.  He  was  a  most  serious,  yet 
a  most  happy  Christian.  Habitual  devoutness  in  him  was  singularly 
combined  with  unfailing  cheerfulness.  In  his  later  years,  especially, 
be  exhibited  the  rich  fruit  of  sanctified  sufi[ering*  The  companion  of 
his  life  was  taken,  in  the  midst  of  a  long  and  distressing  affliction 
of  his  own ;  then  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  only  son  in  a  distant 
land ;  and  he  came  forth  from  a  furnace  of  personal  and  family  trial 
yet  more  richly  imbued  with  the  graces  of  the  Spirit. 

His  love  of  the  sanctuary  was  gpreat.  Most  of  the  entries  in  his 
journal  were  made  at  the  close  of  the  Lord's  day,  from  week  to  week ; 
and  they  bear  abundant  testimony  to  his  delight  and  profiting  in  the 
social  and  public  means  of  grace.  The  service  of  song  was  one  of  the 
prindpal  attractions  that  bound  him  to  God's  house,  and  he  excelled 
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in  his  knowledge  and  ditcriminating  appieoiaidon  of  the  Weslejan 
hjmns.  Ministers  were  ever  held  hj  him  in  great  regard,  and  he 
invariably  treated  them  with  mingled  affection  and  respect.  His  house 
was  most  hospitably  open  to  them,  and  many  will  long  remember 
the  advantages  and  enjoyments  afforded  by  that  Christian  home« 

Whilst  intensely  attached  to  the  doctrines,  discipline,  institutions, 
and  spiritual  fellowship  of  Methodism,  Mr.  Hardey  was  no  bigot. 
Next  to  his  union  with  Christ,  he  rejoiced  in  his  conscious  oneness  with 
all  His  people.  Evangelical  Christendom  had  hia  constant  thoughts, 
sympathies,  and  prayers ;  and  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of 
Christian  Missionary  Societies,  and  similar  institutions.  To  Boman- 
ism  he  was  an  uncompromislDg  opponent.  He  disapproved  of  the 
tone  of  modem  legislation  towards  the  Papacy,  and  thought  it  must 
soon  be  met  with  different  weapons  from  those  of  "  concession,"  if  the 
civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the  whole  land — including  the  Bomiah 
portions  of  it — were  to  be  preserved. 

But  we  must  turn  abruptly  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Hardey's  useful' 
and  honourable  course.  We  will  introduce  thia  by  citing  the  last 
record  which  we  find  in  the  diary  to  which  we  have  referred,  but 
from  which  we  have  forborne  to  quote  much,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  selection.  The  lines  written  by  the  hand  which,  in  a  diary  con* 
tinned  through  a  life-tinae,  had  inscribed  so  much,  but  which  was 
never  to  write  in  it  again,  were  these : — **  March,  18th,  1866,  Sab- 
bath evening. — Detained  from  chapel  by  physical  debility,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  uncertainty  of  my  stay  on  earth,  and  of  the  near 
approach  of  that  hour  when  I  shall  be  called  to  put  aside  my  mortal 
garments,  and  to  put  on  the  robes  of  immortality.  The  thought  of 
this  great,  this  solemn  change,  and  of  its  certainty  and  nearness,  fills 
my  soul  with  deep  concern  that,  wh^  it  shall  come,  I  may  not  be 
found  spiritually  '  naked,'  but— clothed  with  the  spotless  garb  of  my 
Bedeemer's  righteousness — may  be  '  clothed  upon  *  with  those  hea- 
venly garments  which  beautify  all  the  just '  made  perfect.'  If  spared 
till  the  11th  proximo,  I  shall  have  completed  the  sixty-third  year  of 
my  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  the  fiftieth  year  of  my  professed  disciple- 
ahip  of  the  dear  Bedeemer.  The  remembrance  of  all  the  way  my 
Lord  hath  brought  me,  and  the  wells  of  Baca  from  which  my  soid  has 
been  so  bountifully  refireshed  on  my  journey,  and  of  the  endearing 
intercourse  I  have  held  with  God's  beloved  people,  fills  my  heart 
brim-fuU  of  gratitude  to  that  ever-blessed  Jehovah, '  whose  I  am,  and 
whom  I  serve ;'  and  I  am  constrained  to  exclaim,— 

'  I'll  praise  Him  while  He  lends  me  breath/ 

The  remembrance  of  my  numerous  failings  and  sins,  during  the  long 
period  referred  to,  would  indeed  overwhelm  me,  did  I  not  look  into 
my  Saviour's  breast ;  but,  doing  this,  I  am  enabled  gladly  to  aay,— 
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'Away,  lad  doubt  and  anziou  fear  1 
Mercy  is  all  that 's  written  there  1 ' 

Increasing  feeUenees  and  infinnities  asstire  me  that  the  shades  of 
evening  are  gathering  thick  around  me,  and  urge  me  to  set  my  *  house 
in  order/ — to  have  m  j  lamp  trimmed ;  so  that,  whenever  the  cry  shall 
he  heard, '  Behold,  the  Bridegroom  cometh ! '  I  may  be  folly  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  ^the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.'  In  the 
meanwhile,  so  long  as  I  remain  on  the  border-land,  I  pray,^- 

'  Let  me  in  mj  life  expresi 
All  the  heights  of  holineu ; 
Sweetlj  let  mj  spirit  proye 
All  the  depths  of  hnmhle  lore.' 

Amen."    This  entry  was  made  just  eight  weeks  before  his  death. 

His  last  ilhiess  was  sudden  and  short.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  his 
professional  duties  on  Monday,  May  7th,  1866,  but  on  the  following 
morning,  after  coming  down  stairs,  was  taken  seriously  iU.  For  four 
days  he  continued  to  sink,  notwithstanding  all  the  remedies  that  were 
applied  for  his  relief;  and  on  Saturday  morning,  the  12th,  he  peace- 
fully exchanged  mortality  for  life. 

The  closing  scene  was  characterized  more  by  humble,  loving  trust, 
and  holy  peace,  than  by  rapturous  feelings.  The  sense,  as  he  said,  of 
"his  own  utter  unwortbiness,"  and  the  greatness  of  the  Atonement, 
fiHed  him  with  gratitude  and  wonder.  "  I  can  trust  Him,"  he 
observed ;  *'  for, '  having  loved  His  own  which  were  in  the  world,  He 
loved  them  unto  the  end.' "  His  bodily  sufferings  were  so  great,  and 
luB  final  straggle  with  death  so  prolonged,  that,  beyond  an  occasional 
response  to  appropriate  promises  repeated  from  Scripture  for  his  comfort, 
he  spoke  little.  But  it  was  evident  that  he  held  silent  communion 
with  the  Father  of  spirits,  before  whom  he  was  shortly  to  appear.  He 
was  very  patient,  though  he  could  not  help  entreating  the  Lord  '*  to 
cat  short  His  work,"  and  take  him  to  Himself;  yet  adding,  <'  It  is 
right— all  is  right— done  in  love:  first  death,  then  glory."  The 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  his  complaint,  and  the  symptoms  of 
approaching  dissolution,  did  not  distress  him ;  but  he  pointed  the  latter 
out  as  heralds  of  his  Divine  Master's  approach.  His  strength  lefb 
him  very  slowly,  and  he  observed,  "  0,  what  time  it  takes  for  the 
spirit  to  cast  off  the  burden  of  the  flesh  1 "  His  confidence  in  his 
Savioxur  never  faltered.  '^  No  woe,  no  sorrow,  no  pain,  no  care,"  he 
exclaimed, ''  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan ! "  His  senses  were  perfect 
to  the  last ;  in  fact,  his  hearing  seemed  to  be  remarkably  quickened, 
>B  he  answered  whispered  words  not  addressed  to  him.  Towards 
seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  he  inquired  the  day  of  the  month. 
On  his  being  told,  he  said, ''  Only  one  more  day  on  earth,  if  that ! " 
When  reminded  that  the  morrow  would  be  the  Sabbath,  a  bright 
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Binile  came  oyer  his  face,  and  he  said,  "  O,  what  a  Sabbath  it  will  be 
for  me !  **  He  then  changed  his  position  in  bed  with  less  assutance 
than  before,  and  his  breathing,  whieh  had  been  much  laboured  daring 
the  preceding  day  and  night,  became  gentle  as  that  of  an  infant.  The 
hands,  which  had  just  been  clasped  in  prayer,  lay  motionless^  the  eyes 
gradually  closed,  and  so  his  spirit  passed  from  earth  to  hearen. 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord, that  they  may  rest 

from  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

In  the  "British  Medical  Journal,"  of  the  week  following  Mr. 
Hardey's  death,  an  extended  notice  of  his  character  and  position  was 
inserted,  in  which  the  loss  to  his  profession  is  acknowledged.  The 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Hull  West  Circuit  placed  on  record,  in  a 
strong  and  grateful  Besolution,  moved  by  his  beloved  friend  of  forty 
years'  standing,  and  his  frequent  colleague  in  Methodist  offices, 
Thomas  Holmes,  Esq.,  its  estimate  of  Mr.  Hardey's  private  and 
public  worth,  and  of  its  own  great  bereavement.  In  letters  of  con- 
dolence to  his  sorrowing  daughters,  his  Christian  character  is  thus 
referred  to : — '*  I  highly  esteemed  him,"  says  the  Bev.  Samuel  Walker, 
"  for  his  consistent,  high  principles,  and  his  devotional  spirit.  He 
was  at  his  post  whenever  duty  called,  and  was  ever  ready  to  give  his 
countenance  and  support  to  every  good  work."  The  Bev.  William 
Arthur,  A.M.,  writes, — "  Many  men  one  esteems,  and  many  one 
likes ;  but  few  so  strongly  command  the  approbation,  and  attach  the 
feelings,  as  your  father  did.  You  have  none  of  the  griefs  that  rankle, 
only  those  that  bleed.  You  have  not  to  look  back  on  a  life  not 
pleasing  to  recall,  or  to  turn  away  from  a  future  ill-secured,  if  not 
appalling.  You  can  look  back  and  see  many  a  fair  quality,  many  a 
blessed  hour,  many  a  Christian  act."  His  last  pastor,  the  Bev.  Wil- 
liam Williams  (a),  says, — '*  He  was  a  man  greatly  beloved.  Although 
exceedingly  firm  in  the  maintenance  of  his  principles,  and  thoroughly 
uncompromising  in  conduct,  he  won  the  esteem  of  all.  Hb  genial 
temper,  good  presence,  frank  manners,  and  agreeable  voice,  no  doubt, 
partly  contributed  to  this  result ;  but,  around  the  man  and  his 
natural  qualities,  there  was  thrown  the  sacred  halo  of  a  Divine  life, 
giving  an  indescribable  charm  to  his  society  and  example." 


THE  CHBISTIAN  ATONEMENT: 

ITS  KEOESBITY  AND   PRnTCIFLlS. 

Thb  himian  race  is  naturally  in  a  prostrate  and  powerless  condition, 
doomed  to  endless  disappointment  and  final  decay,  unless  there  be 
an  interposition  on  the  part  of  Gt>d  to  avert  so  great  a  calamity. 
From  the  earliest  times  man  has  struggled  against  this  tendency  of 
his  nature.    The  futility  of  past  efforts,  instead  of  convincing  him  of 
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the  impossibility  of  sncoecis,  and  causing  him  to  look  for  the  reqaiaite 
help  beyond  his  own  limited  resources,  has  too  frequently  only 
increased  his  earnestness  in  fresh  attempts  for  self-deliverance.  To 
effect  its  own  emancipation  from  the  degrading  tjrranny  of  evil  prin- 
ciples has  been  a  constant  aim,  which  has  induced  a  course  of  action 
that  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Man's 
heart  has  consciously  participated  in  the  oppression  under  which  the 
''whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth."  This  appears  in  well- 
nigh  all  that  he  has  done  ;  but  especially  in  those  abortive  religious 
and  ethical  schemes,  which  have  been  successively  abandoned,  each 
giving  place  to  a  new  attempt,  only  to  be  consigned  in  its  turn  to 
the  same  oblivion.  The  felt  destitution  of  the  soul,  and  its  secret 
longings  afber  Qod,  are  thus  fully  disclosed.  This  profound  feeling  of 
humanity,  it  is  quite  true,  has  appeared  in  very  various  degrees.  In 
some  it  has  been  expressed  in  the  barest,  disjointed  manifestation  of 
the  religious  principle ;  but  in  others  it  has  wrung  out  of  the  depths 
of  their  souls  a  cry  of  unsatisfied  desire. 

In  all  this  is  presented  a  most  interesting  subject  of  study* 
Man  has  never  failed  to  manifest  his  idea  of  God.  In  earlier  times, 
ftnd  in  eastern  countries,  where  nature  is  robed  in  its  most  brilliant 
attire,  it  appeared  in  the  deification  of  natural  objects.  In  western 
climes,  where  the  beauties  of  nature  were  less  striking,  and  the 
energies  of  men  were  more  largely  developed,  hero*worship  became 
the  dominant  form  of  religion.  This  appeared  in  all  the  powers  of 
art  when  St.  Paul  delivered  his  message  on  ''  Mars'  Hill."  To  appro- 
priate the  Deity  is  the  great  desire  of  the  soul  of  man,  however 
obscured  and  weakened  by  perversity  and  sin.  His  pride  of  intellect 
is  the  prolific  source  of  his  numerous  religious  inventions,  by  which 
be  has  sought  to  work  out  an  independent  regeneration.  The  blind- 
ness with  which  he  is  smitten  has  prevented  the  discovery,  that  the 
irrepreasible  but  vague  feelings  of  his  soul  after  the  Divine,  them- 
selves furnish  an  evidence  of  his  incapacity  to  ''  find  out  God  to  per- 
fection," and  thus  to  grasp  the  power  that  will  rabe  him  into 
spiritual  light  and  liberty. 

God  alone  can  devise  and  intimate  to  man  the  means  by  which 
His  forfeited  favour  may  be  regained,  and  human  nature  may  be 
**  renewed  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."  The  Holy  Scriptures 
furnish  the  requisite  declaration,  that ''  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  unto  Himself.  The  Person  of  Christ,  as  ''God  manifested 
in  the  flesh,"  has  beenreverently  considered  by  us.*  We  have  recognised 
in  Him  the  Divine  nature  with  all  its  attributes  and  prerogatives.  We 
have  also  recognised  His  humanity — that  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us."    Jesus  Christ  was  perfect  God  and  perfect 

^  <*  The  Incankation  of  God,  and  the  Person  of  Christ."    See  voloioe  for  1868,  p.  1064. 
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nuuny  the  two  natuies  being  harmonioiialj  united  in  one  Penon,  oon^ 
stitating  Him  the  God-man,  Ohrist  Jetiu*  By  that  union  of  natnree 
He  was  fitted  to  mediate  between  Gk)d  and  man,  to  restore  the 
Creator  and  the  creature  to  complete  and  eternal  feUowahip.  HSa 
own  Person  was  the  demonstration  of  His  fitness  for  this  great 
work,  and  of  the  union  He  was  to  effect.  It  was  necessary  that  such 
a  Mediator  should  be  Divine,  that  the  rights  of  God  might  be  repre- 
sented and  vindioated ;  it  was  equally  necessary  that  He  should  be 
human,  that  the  human  race  also  might  be  represented  in  the  person 
of  its  Mediator.  His  Divine  nature  invested  His  atoning  mediation 
with  the  requisite  merit ;  and  his  human  nature  prepared  Him  to 
make  the  Atonement  in  the  nature  which  had  been  gi^ty  of  trans- 
gression. All  the  requirements  of  the  case  were  met  in  Him ;  and 
He  appears  before  us  equal  to  the  great  mission  upon  which  He 
entered  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  His  Gospel  was  to  be  ''  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  *'  to  every  one  that  believed.  It  was  to 
be  the  demonstration  of  the  Divine  ability  to  meet  the  wants  of 
mankind.  Whether  God  could  have  restored  the  human  race  to  His 
favour,  and  to  eternal  harmony  with  Himself,  by  any  other  means,  is 
a  question  which  lies  beyond  the  province  of  human  investigation ; 
but  if  redemption  must  be  effected  by  a  mediator,  the  qualifications 
we  have  indicated  are  those  by  which  he  must  be  distinguished. 

With  mere  '*  naturalists,"  it  has  long  been  a  favourite  theoxy  that 
Gbd  may  re-invest  mankind  with  His  favour,  and  with  moral  recti- 
tude, by  the  prerogative  of  mercy  exercised  upon  their  penitential 
amendment.  By  his  speculative  reasonings  on  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  Pelagius  ignored  the  doctrine  of  natural  depravity,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  Socinus,  long  centuries  afterwards,  to  deny  the  Incarna- 
tion and  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  more  boldly  to  assert  the 
independent  moral  sufficiency  of  mankind  to  achieve  their  own 
deliverance  from  sin,  and  to  secure  for  themselves  the  approbation  of 
God.  These  are  substantiaUy  the  views  of  all  classes  of ''  Humani- 
tarians "  of  the  present  day,  whether  they  are  termed  Unitarians  or 
Rationalists.  The  more  recent  rejecters  of  all  that  is  supernatural  in 
Christianity  are  the  allies  of  the  older  Socinians.  Their  notions  of 
Christ,  and  of  humanity,  and  their  treatment  of  the  Scriptures,  are 
generally  similar;  though  we  must  credit  the  modems  with  more 
thoroughness  and  boldness  in  the  enunciation  of  their  principles,  and 
with  a  larger  amount  of  speculative  philosophy  in  their  theories,  the 
natural  goal  of  which  is  positive  pantheism,  notwithstanding  their 
free  use  of  those  terms  which  are  employed  to  express  widely  difierent 
views.  They  are  common  enemies  of  evangelical  Christianity.  Their 
mode  of  expounding  and  employing  Scripture  is  especially  worthy  of 
attention.  They  are  not  disposed  to  accept  evidence  of  any  kind  or 
degree  in  support  of  the  historic  authenticity  of  those  Writings.    A 
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standard  of  what  ia  amiable  for  Gh>d  to  do  and  to  oommnnicate,  and 
for  man  to  receiye,  is  aet  up  in  their  own  mind,  the  variona  parts  of 
Scripture  being  rejected,  altered,  and  reconstracted  according  to  their 
own  preoognitions.  Of  course,  if  this  method  is  the  right  of  one 
person,  it  cannot  be  denied  to  any.  Every  man  becomes,  practically, 
m  '*  bible  *'  to  himself;  and  as  this  "  bible  "  is  supposed  to  furnish  some 
intimations  of  the  Divine  will,  every  man  assumes  the  power  to  decide 
what  the  Divine  will  ought  to  be  and  is.  Thus  mi^Ti  becomes  really 
his  own  god.  On  this  theory  it  certainly  is  not  difficult  for  men  to 
adjust  all  matters  of  difference  between  themselves  and  their  Maker, 
aa  nothing  more  is  required  than  thinking  and  acting  according  to  their 
own  judgment  and  inclination.  Without  question  this  is  a  very 
convenient  form  of  religion. 

The  fact  that  such  an  assault  is  now  made  on  that  Ancient  Book 
termed  by  way  of  pre-eminence  the  Bible,  the  influence  of  whose  doc- 
trines and  teachings  appears  in  the  existence,  progress,  and  moral 
power  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  notwithstanding  the  fiery  persecutions 
through  which  it  has  passed,  and  in  the  godly  lives  and  triumphant 
deaths  of  countless  multitudes  of  its  members,  is  strong  prima  facie 
evidence  against  the  whole  theory  of  its  assailants.  Why  this  inve- 
terate antagonism  to  a  Book  which  has  blessed  humanity  and  the 
world  as  no  other  can  make  the  slightest  pretensions  to  have  done  ? 
The  masters  of  this  school  are  in  constant  opposition  among  them* 
aelves.  In  their  assumed  rights,  they  treat  each  other's  crude  notions 
as  unceremoniously  as  they  treat  the  sacred  Volume  itself.  Now  we 
are  told  tixat  the  facts  of  the  Bible  are  only  myths ;  another  oracle 
denounces  them  as  pure  inventions ;  again  we  are  assured  that  they  are 
the  expression  of  enthusiastic  emotion — ^hallucinations,  which  the  sub- 
jects of  them  took  for  veritable  history ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  fan- 
tastic enough,  a  class  of  poetic  interpreters  tell  us  that  the  Bible  is 
a  system  of  idealism,  its  apparent  facts  being  merely  parabolic  repre* 
aentations  of  truth.  In  this  Babel,  where  shall  we  find  a  language 
that  can  be  understood  P  Amidst  this  clang  of  arms,  where  shall  we 
find  rest  for  the  soul  p  There  are  forms  of  religion  which  only  philo- 
Bophera  can  understand,  if  we  dare  credit  even  them  with  this  mental 
achievement ;  but  the  mass  of  mankind  make  no  pretensions  to  be 
thus  skilled.  When  these  professed  discoverers  of  truth  present  us 
with  anything  approaching  an  harmonious  system,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  give  them  a  further  hearing.  Their  persistent  clamour, 
and  misapplied  learning,  have  obtained  for  them  an  unmerited  amount 
of  attention.  But  until  they  have  provided  a  scheme  of  moral  eleva- 
tion, which  must  be  a  positive  salvation,  one  that  can  be  appreciated  by 
the  humblest  of  mankind,  ordinary  prudence  will  prompt  us  to  cleave 
to  our  Bible,  the  benefits  of  which  are  so  patent  in  aU  nations  where 
its  pure  truth  is  proclaimed.    Looking  at  the  advantages  which  it 
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has  conferred  upon  the  race,  we  have  the  right  to  say  that  ereiy 
theory  which  is  hased  upon  its  practical  destruction  is  ^self-con- 
demned. 

The  obtaining  of  salvation  by  personal  moral  amendment  has  been 
shown,  in  a  previous  paper,*  to  be  an  impossibility,  in  consequence  of  the 
depravity  of  our  nature.  Pardon,  as  the  unconditioned  prerogative  of 
mercy,  is  the  abrogation  of  law  and  the  patron  of  anarchy.  The  most 
scrupulous  livers,  and  the  most  earnest  performers  of  moral  duty,  become 
painfully  conscious  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  neglected  duty,  and  of 
actual  sin,  the  guilt  of  which  weighs  heavily  on  their  souls.  Salva* 
tion  is  not  of  man,  but  "  of  the  Lord."  The  absolute  perfection  of 
the  Divine  nature  requires  that  the  exercise  of  forgiveness  to  man  on 
the  part  of  God  must  be  on  some  principle  by  which  He  may,  at  the 
same  time,  maintain  the  authority  of  His  law,  vindicate  the  righte- 
ousness of  His  government,  preserve  the  infinite  purity  of  His  cha* 
racter,  and  penetrate  the  soul  of  the  sinner  with  a  just  sense  of  his 
personal  demerit.  None  of  these  essential  requirements  would  be 
met  by  the  remission  of  the  penalty  of  transgression  on  the  mere 
repentance  of  the  transgressor,  even  supposing  that  repentance  to  be 
a  possibility  of  his  own  unaided  nature.  Any  sense  of  soirow  for  sin 
which  may  have  a  place  in  the  heart  of  the  sinner  is  a  direct  result  of 
those  provisions  of  redemption  which  the  notion  we  are  opposing 
presumes  to  be  unnecessary.  Perfect  law  and  government  have  in 
themselves  no  provisio.n  for  the  "  absolution  "  of  an  offender :  the  very 
supposition  of  it  would  defeat  the  object  which  such  law  contemplates : 
the  motive  to  obedience  would  be  fatally  diminished  in  its  force. 

The  principle  of  law  unchangeably  is,  **  do  this  and  live.* '  It  is  very 
true  that  God  allows  Himself  to  be  regarded  as  a  Father;  and 
declares  that  He  "  is  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh."  No 
amount  of  disobedience  on  the  part  of  man  can  ever  destroy  JSis 
rights  as  a  Father ;  but  mankind  may  forfeit  their  righie  as  children. 
They  remain,  in  the  natural  sense,  the  children  of  God ;  but  by  their 
conduct  they  have  lost  their  claim  upon  Him,  having  by  the  act  of  sin 
repudiated  their  filial  relation  to  Him.  While  the  Saviour  in  His 
parable  of  the  "  Prodigal  Son  "  clearly  teaches  the  Divine  fatherhood, 
He  distinctly  puts  into  the  lips  of  the  son  the  confession  that  he 
has  forfeited  the  rights  of  a  son :  "  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son ;  **  I  have  wickedly  flung  away  my  claim  upon  thy  fatherly 
regards;  ''make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants."  It  murt 
ever  be  remembered  that  God  is  a  righteous  Father.  His  uprighir 
Hess  is  absolute  and  inviolable :  it  cannot  be  superseded  by  any  other 
attribute  of  the  Fatherly  relation ;  and  cannot,  therefore, ''  pass  by 
transgression."    "  The  infinite  moral  perfection  or  holiness  of  God 

•  "HiunAii  Incapacity  the  Beaaon  for  Divine  Inteipotition.*'  See  Tdome  for 
1868,  p.  324. 
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stands  to  sin  as  immutable  and  eternal  hatred  and  vindicatory  jus- 
tice ;  and  this  not  only  in  some  instances  and  in  some  relations,  but 
invariably  and  under  all  possible  conditions."  To  suppose  that  God 
punishes  sin  merely  "  for  the  reformation  of  the  offender ;  *'  or  simply 
because  it  is  His  "  sovereign  good  pleasure ; "  or  only  "  in  order  to 
deter  the  subjects  of  His  moral  government  from  its  commission/'  is 
to  lose  sight  of  the  essential  principles  of  His  nature,  and  to  attribute 
His  judicial  action  to  secondary  considerations.  *'  The  true  view  is, 
that  God  is  determined,  by  the  immutable  holiness  of  His  nature,  to 
punish  all  sin  because  of  its  intrinsic  guilt  or  demerit."  The  righte- 
ousness of  His  nature,  and  therefore  of  His  administration,  would  be 
invaded  if  sin  were  allowed  to  go  unpunished.  Atonbkeitt  was 
required  to  meet  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  sinner's  pardon. 
These  difficulties  can  only  be  met  by  a  Mediator  who  bears  the  legal 
responsibility  of  the  guilty,  in  virtue  of  which  vicarious  act  the  sin- 
ner may  be  free  on  his  personal  reliance  upon  it  for  freedom. 

The  teachings  of  Scripture  are  decisive  of  these  points.  Speaking 
of  the  God-man,  Christ  Jesus,  they  declare  that  He  was  made  **  sin," 
strictly  a  sin-offering,  "  for  us,  though  He  knew  no  sin ; "  that  "  He 
bore  our  sins,"  in  their  legal  consequences,  **  in  His  own  body  on  the 
tree ; "  that "  God  hath  set "  Him ''  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
iaith  in  His  blood,  to  declare  His  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins 

that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ; that  He  might  be 

just,  and  the  Justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."  The  earliest 
indications  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  are,  that  man  was  restored  to 
the  favour  of  God  through  the  medium  of  sacrifice.  The  very  first 
act  of  worship  which  is  recorded  brings  this  question  distinctly  before 
us.  "  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  the 
liord,"  which  would  have  been  a  very  suitable  offering  had  man  main- 
tained his  obedience  and  integrity.  It  was  a  recognition  of  the  pro- 
Tidential  rule  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator ;  but  it  was  altogether  silent 
on  the  question  of  sin  committed  and  pardon  needed.  However  right  it 
might  appear  in  itself,  it  was  rejected  by  God,  and  thus  was  declared 
unsuitable  for  the  occasion  and  utterly  wrong.  ''  Abel  brought  of  the 
firstlings  of  his  flock,"  an  animal  victim.  How  could  man  imagine 
that  by  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  an  irrational  creature  he  could  pro- 
pitiate the  Divine  Being,  and  find  acceptance  with  Him  ?  The  promise 
to  Adam  spoke  of  mercy,  and  necessarily  involves  the  thought  that 
Gk)d  would  point  out  the  immediate  means  by  which  that  mercy  was 
to  be  obtained.  We  are  sure  that  God  would  not  accept  any  unau- 
thorized method  of  worship.  He  has  always  shown  Himself  jealous 
on  this  point ;  and  has  emphatically  forbidden  every  form  of  "  will- 
worship,"  and  ''  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men." 
The  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice  places  the  seal  of  Divine  approba^- 
tion  on  this  mode  of  worship,  and  intimates  its  Divine  appointment* 
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While  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  suppose  that  the  idea  that 
sin  deserved  death  would  suggest  to  man  the  infliction  of  death  upon 
an  animal  as  a  substitute  for  himself,  and  that  thus  he  might  escape 
the  endurance  of  the  penalty ;  yet,  when  once  established  by  Divine 
appointment,  the  reason  would  become  obvious.  In  the  acceptance 
of  that  substitution,  man  would  acknowledge  himself  to  be  a  sinner, 
would  confess  that  the  death  inflicted  upon  his  substitutory  victim 
was  deserved,  and  might  have  been  righteously  inflicted  upon  himself^ 
and  would  also  beseech  God  to  cancel  his  guilt  through  the  medium 
of  his  sacrificial  offering.  The  whole  process  in  the  case  of  Abel 
pointed  to  the  promised  Deliverer ;  and  his  sacrifice  was  the  Divinely* 
appointed  type  of  the  one  great  Sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  mankind, 
which,  in  the  Divine  mind,  was  "  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world." 

Such  continued  to  be  the  order  of  worship,  the  way  of  approach  to 
God,  in  those  primitive  times.  Their  sacrifices  were  obviously 
piacular  in  their  nature.  When  Noah  presented  his  ''burnt-offer- 
ings," the  ''Lord  smeUed  a  sweet  savour," — "the  smell  of  satisfac- 
tion,"— and  was  propitiated,  declaring  that  He  would  "  not  again  curse 
the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake."  The  expressed  occasion  and 
design  of  the  sacrifices  of  Job  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  He  says, 
"  It  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned,  and  cursed  God  in  their  hearts ;  *' 
and,  therefore,  he  offers  "  burnt-offerings  according  to  the  number  of 
them  all,"  that  the  result  of  their  sins  may  not  come  upon  them.  And 
the  principle  which  underlies  the  bleeding  sacrifices  which  have  pre- 
vailed among  all  nations,  from  the  most  distant  times,  is  unquestion* 
ably  the  same.  It  is  fallacious  on  the  part  of  modern  thinkers  to 
apply  their  comparatively  enlightened  notions  to  the  actions  of  men 
in  those  early  ages ;  and  to  conclude  that  those  sacrifices  were  not 
vicarious,  because  in  their  "cultivated  moral  consciousness"  they 
appear  to  violate  "  their  instinctive  moral  judgments  and  sentiments." 
This  is  a  modem  refinement  of  thought ;  mankind  most  assuredly  did 
then  regard  their  sacrifices  as  propitiatory.  To  consider  that  they  were 
mere  expressions  of  "  the  confession  of  guilt  and  repentance ; "  or  a 
pouring  out  of  the  life  of  the  victim  "  as  symbolic  of  the  dedication  of 
the  life  of  the  offerer,  or  as  significant  of  gratitude,  of  obligation,  of 
dependence,"  is  to  misrepresent  the  actual  judgment  and  feeling  of 
men  in  all  ages.  "  By  the  general  prevalence  of  propitiatory  sacri- 
fices over  the  heathen  world,  this  notion  of  repentance^  alone  being 
sufficient  to  expiate  guilt  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  general  sense 
of  mankind."  The  rejection  of  the  essential  principle  of  sacrifice,  its 
vieariouitie88,  springs  from  a  fancied  "  moral  sentiment,"  which,  in 
in  its  professed  enlightenment,  refuses  to  accept  a  doctrine  which  the 
Church  of  all  times  haft  found  in  the  Word  of  God.  Such  too  was  the 
character  of  the  saorifioes  of  the  Mosaic  institution.    This  especiidly 
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appeard  in  the  case  of  the  8in-o£Eering8,  the  blood  of  which  was  sprinkled 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar.  Their  propitiatory  nature  appears  in 
'^  their  occasions ;  the  qualifications  and  sacrificial  designations  of  the 
-victims ;  the  ritual  of  the  sacrifice ;  their  declared  effects ;  and  the 
testimony  of  the  inspired  prophets,  and  of  ancient  heathens,  Jews, 
and  Christians."  Our  space  will  only  admit  of  our  pointing  out 
lines  of  investigation  which  conclusively  prove  the  point  in  hand  :— 
Those  sacrifices  were  typical  of  the  one,  great  Sacrifice  for  sin  which 
in  '' the.fulness  of  the  time  "  was  to  be  offered  by  the  Divine-human 
Hedeemer  of  mankind.  The  testimony  of  Ohrist  Himself ;  the  constant 
application  to  Him  of  the  sacrificial  language  of  the  Mosuc  ritual ;  the 
prefiguring  of  Christ  and  His  work  by  those  offerings ;  and  the  assertion 
that  the  offering  on  Calvary  accomplishes  for  those  who,  believing,  em- 
brace it,  all  that  the  Mosaic  sacrifice  accomplished  for  its  most  devout 
offerer,  abundantly  establish  this  important  position.  There  must  be 
great  force  of  evidence  when  one  of  the  most  able  opponents  of  this 
doctrine  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
presents  the  ''  New  Testament  as  hidden  in  the  Old,  and  the  Old  as 
revealed  in  the  New."  When  He  appeared,  to  whom  the  sacrifices  all 
gave  witness,  and  in  whom  they  all  received  their  fulfilment,  the  type 
ceased  to  be  offered,  and  the  shadow  brightened  into  the  perfect 
aabstance. 

The  exact  naiure  of  the  atonement  which  Christ  offered  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  one,  therefore,  on  which  we 
ahould  expect  the  Scriptures  to  speak  with  the  utmost  distinctness. 
In  this  expectation  we  are  not  disappointed.  The  assertion  that  the 
aofferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  vicarious  in  a  moral  sense  only, 
aa  all  other  forms  of  sympathy  and  love  are  supposed  to  be,  is  simply 
a  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  betrays  an  attempt  to 
employ  the  terms  by  whioh  evangelical  Christians  have  expressed 
their  views,  while  denying  the  sense  in  which  they  have  so  employed 
them.  If  language  can  clearly  express  anything,  the  holy  Scriptures 
teach  tbat  tbe  relation  sustained  towards  ourselves  by  the  sympathies 
and  sufferings  of  our  friends,  and  that  which  those  of  Christ  sustain 
towards  us,  is  not  only  one  of  degree,  but  of  a  totally  different  nature. 
They  represent  the  death  of  Christ  as  being  voluntarily  submitted  to 
in  behalf  of  sinners,  that  He  offered  Himself  as  their  Substitute^ 
enduring  on  the  Cross  the  penalty  which  their  sins  had  incurred. 
He  substituted  Himself  for  them  in  a  truly  sacrificial  sense,  as  under- 
■tood  under  the  Mosaic  ritual.  This  idea  is  involved  in  numerous 
predictions  of  the  promised  Bedeemer ;  and  very  notably  in  those  of 
Isaiah.  The  ordinary  terms  in  which  His  sacrifice  is  also  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Testament  will  not  justly  bear  any  other  sense.  He  \&  con- 
stantly represented  as  dying  "/or  "  our  sins.  "  While  we  were  yet 
ainners,  Christ  died  for  us."  (Bom.  v.  8.)    "  Christ  died  for  our  sins/' 
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(1  Cor.  XV.  8.)  "  Wo  thus  judge,  that  if  One  died  for  all,  then  were  all 
dead."  (2  Cor.  v.  14.)  "  That  He  by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste 
death  for  every  man.''  (Heh.  ii.  9.)  "  But  this  Man,  after  He  hadoffered 

one  sacrifice  for  sins "  (Heb.  x.  12.)     Still  more  definitely  it  is 

said, ''  The  Son  of  Man  came to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many." 

(Matt.  zx.  28.)  "  Who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all."  (1  Tim.  ii.  6.) 
No  combination  of  terms  could  well  be  more  expressive.  The  un- 
prejudiced interpretation  of  all  these  passages  gives  the  doctrine,  that 
Christ  was  ourBepresentative  in  thedeath  to  which  He  submitted,  dying 
in  our  stead  and  place,  bearing  in  His  own  Person  the  penal  oonse* 
quences  of  our  sins.  The  doctrine  appears  also  in  those  pasaages 
which  speak  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  **  propitiation,"  in  conaequenoe 
of  which  God  is  reconciled,  and  the  punishment  due  to  sm  is 
averted  from  the  offender.  ''  He  is  the  propitiation,"  the  peace-offer- 
ing, the  expiator,  "  for  our  sins."  (1  John  ii.  2.)  "  Herein  is  love, 
not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to 
be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  (1  John  iv.  10.)  "  Whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  His  blood." 
(Bom.  iii.  25.)  He  is  the  peace-offering  to  the  broken  law,  and  the 
insulted  government  of  God,  through  which  the  rebel  may  be  forgiven, 
and  restored  to  the  position  of  a  devoted  and  loyal  subject.  He  is  the 
ver}^  mercy-seat,  where  the  reconciled  God  waits  to  dispense  the 
blessing  of  forgiveness  to  the  believing  applicant. 

While  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  strictly  substitutional, 
we  are  not  taught  to  regard  them  as  the  strict  equivcUetU  of  the 
penalty  due  to  mankind.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  He 
endured  in  His  own  Person  the  exact  amount  of  punishment  which  the 
sins  of  those  for  whom  He  made  atonement  merited.  This  opinion 
has  been  avowed  by  some  orthodox  divines,  who  have  held  that 
''  Christ  suffered  the  very  tame  penalty  legally  due  to  His  people,  for 
whom  He  was  substituted."  The  doctrinal  reasons  for  such  avowal 
lie  upon  the  surface ;  but  the  manifest  absurdity  and  injustice  involved 
in  the  notion  has  caused  it  to  be  abandoned  by  Calvimstic  writers 
generally.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Christ  bore  our  "  curse ; "  and, 
therefore,  Hia  sufferings  were  penal  in  their  relation  to  the  law  and 
government  of  God;  but  it  is  undesirable  and  unnecessary  to  in- 
troduce the  idea  of  "  equivalent "  into  what  He  thus  endured. 
"  The  substitution  of  a  Divine  and  all-perfect  Person  in  the  stead  of 
sinners  necessarily  involves,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  the  substitution 
within  the  penalty  of  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  suffering."  It  is 
quite  sufficient  to  say,  that  Christ  underwent  precisely  that  kind,  degree, 
and  duration  of  grief  and  pain,  that  the  infinitely  wise  justice  or  the 
absolutely  just  wisdom  of  Gk>d  determined,  was  a  full  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  mankind.  His  death  **  was  the  medium  of  an  amnesty  of 
mercy  to  a  guilty  world."    The  pardon  of  the  sinner,  it  might  be 
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argued,  would  cease  to  be  an  act  of  grace  on  the  principle  of  Christ 
Laving  offered  an  equivalent  to  offended  justice ;  and  especially  as  that 
principle  is  generally  associated  with  the  supposition  that  the  cove* 
nant  of  redemption  was  a  covenant  between  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  not  the  covenant  of  the  Father  with  the  human  race,  ratified  on  His 
part  by  the  atoning  death  of  the  Son.  In  that  case,  the  remission  of 
the  sins  of  thoce  whom  the  Saviour  represented  must  take  place  as  a 
natter  of  right,  whereas  the  mercy  of  God  is  declared  to  be  the  source 
of  salvation  to  man.    "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 

only -begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him might  have 

everlasting  life."  (John  iii.  16.)  This  is  certainly  an  approach  of  God 
to  manldnd,  propounding  a  method  of  salvation  through  the  Incarnation 
and  Atonement  of  His  eternal  Son;  and  not  the  publication  of  a  cove* 
nant  between  the  first  and  second  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  the  very  idea 
of  which  involves  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of  a  diversity  of  interest 
l)etween  the  two.  However  indignantly  some  writers  may  repel  the 
statement,  we  must  still  maintain  that,  viewed  as  an  equivalent,  the 
atonement  of  Christ  would  assume  the  form  of  a  '^  commercial  transac* 
lion  "  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  would  cease  to  be  the  ratify- 
ing of  a  covenant  of  mercy  offered  by  God  to  mankind.  The  doctrine  of 
a  limited  atonement  is  no  doubt  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of 
equivalent,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Bedeemer  claims  the  salvation  of 
those— the  elect — for  whom  He  died.  On  the  contrary,  the  salvation 
of  the  sinner  is  invariably  represented  as  a  transaction  between  God 
and  himself,  through  the  atoning  merit  of  the  Saviour,  appropriated 
by  personal  faith.  The  suffering  and  death  of  Christ  are  the  meri- 
torious substitution  in  virtue  of  which  God  can  pardon  the  sins  of 
individual  men,  in  perfect  harmony  with  His  own  absolute  justice  and 
purity.  We  may  safely  leave  the  discussion,  whether  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  '*  substituted  penalty,*'  or 
as  "a  substitute  for  a  penalty,"  to  those  who  feel  their  doctrinal 
systems  to  be  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  one,  or  the  other. 
Certainly  all  the  judicial  requirements  of  the  case  are  met  in  those 
sufferings  and  death ;  and  the  love  of  God  can  be  manifested  towards 
mankind  in  all  its  richness  and  fulness,  without  the  slightest  restraint, 
in  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  in  their  restoration  to  the  happiest 
fellowship  with  Himself. 

It  is  only  on  the  groimd  of  actual  atonement  that  the  nature  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  It  has  been 
persistently  maintained,  that  He  died  as  a  martyr  to  the  truth  He  so 
nobly  proclaimed,  which  may  be  allowed  to  be  so  far  true ;  but  He 
never  Himself  intimates  that  as  the  object  of  His  contemplated  death. 
It  was  not  as  a  martyr  only  that  He  died.  The  deep  sorrow  of  His 
Boul  on  the  approach  of  that  event,  and  His  nameless  <'  agony  "  in  the 
garden,  are  unexplained  by  the  idea  of  a  martyrdom.    The  mystery 
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is  deepened,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  Hi^  own  ezptesBed 
assurance  of  the  end :  "  I  have  a  haptism  to  be  baptized  with ;  and 
how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished ! "  (Lake  xiL  50.)  These 
are  unlike  the  utterances  of  a  mere  martyr.  The  history  of  martyr- 
doms is,  in  great  measure,  one  of  joyous  triumph.  Here  is  a  soul, 
partially  opened  to  us,  which  is  the  subject  of  another  class  of  feel- 
ings. It  is  only  after  an  indescribable  struggle  that  composure  is 
regained,  and  the  end  approached  with  a  firm  step,  as  an  object  that 
muit  be  accomplished,  and  not  as  a  high  probability.  His  entire  life 
was  illustrative  of  superhuman  fortitude  and  resignation,  and  taught 
the  importance  of  those  great  qualities  more  effectually  than  could  the 
single  act  of  His  death.  On  the  supposition  of  a  martyrdom  only, 
the  attendant  circumstances  are  shrouded  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
Why  the  mantling  of  the  heavens,  and  the  throes  of  the  earth,  if  only 
an  heroic  soul  submits  to  the  penalty  of  fidelity,  and  exhibits  its 
victory  over  the  cruel  infatuation  of  men  P  The  infliction  of  so  much 
suffering  of  soul  on  one  altogether  faultless  would  expose  the  Divine 
procedure  to  the  most  serious  reflections ;  for  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  "  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him,  and  put  Him  to  grief." 
(leai.  liii.  10.)  There  must  have  been  an  adequate  reason  for  its 
infliction,  and  one  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  jiistice  of  God. 
When  we  accept  the  grand  and  affecting  truth  that  the  singular 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  voluntarily  endured  by  Him  as 
the  world's  atoning  Substitute,  His  '^  agony  and  bloody  sweat,"  and 
His  "  cross  and  passion,"  are  presented  under  an  intelligible  aspect. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  that  it  repre- 
sents God  as  a  relentless  and  vindictive  Being,  whose  wrath  could  only 
be  appeased  by  the  punishment  and  death  of  an  innocent  person.  How- 
ever the  errors  and  the  indiscretions  of  some  writers  may  have  given  a 
seeming  occasion  for  this  objection,  it  is  without  the  slightest  foundation 
in  fact ;  and  we  may  well  doubt  the  sincerity  of  those  who  have  been 
meet  ready  to  urge  it.  It  is  true,  the  Scriptures  frequently  speak  of 
the  "  wrath  of  God."  And,  undoubtedly,  there  is  a  principle  in  the 
Divine  nature  and  administration,  which,  in  its  operations  against 
sin,  is  answerable  to  the  action  of  wrath  in  man.  It  represents  the 
inflexible  nature  of  the  Divine  righteousness,  which  cannot  admit  of 
ihe  commission  of  sin  with  impunity,  and  cannot  pardon  it  without 
satisfaction.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  wrath,  there  is  none  in  the 
mind  of  God  towards  man,  though  there  is  undoubtedly  that  in  His 
moral  government  which  necessitates  the  infliction  of  judgment  upon 
the  impenitent  sinner.  The  atoning  mediation  of  Christ  originated 
in  the  love,  and  not  in  the  iorath,  of  God;  and  it  furnishes  the 
brightest  display  of  that  love  which  man  or  angel  has  been  called  to 
contemplate.  When  His  original  design  in  the  creation  of  man  was 
temporarily  defeated  by  the  success  of  the  tempter.  His  righteoiisnesd 
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and  love  disposed  Him  to  provide  the  means  hy  which  that  purpose 
might,  notwithstanding,  be  ultimately  accomplished.  The  means 
must  be  such  as  will  not  only  vindicate  His  righteousness,  but  exhibit 
it  in  the  most  imposing  form  to  His  entire  intelligent  creation,  and 
at  the  same  time  admit  of  the  free  expression  of  His  love  to  the 
sinning  race.  This  is  the  origin  to  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  the 
mediatorial  work  of  Christ.  "God  commendeth  His  lave  toward 
usy  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.'*  (Eom.  v.  8.) 
^*  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself."  (2  Cor. 
▼.  19.)  This  latter  form  of  expression  is  very  remarkable,  and  clearly 
intimates  that  '*  Christ  did  not  die  that  God  tniffM  love  man,  but 
because  He  loved  him."  The  enmity  is  in  the  heart  of  man ;  and  the 
loTe  in  the  heart  of  God.  In  the  atoning  sufferings  and  death  of  His 
Son  we  see  the  most  striking  manifestation  of  that  love  ;  and  the  Divine 
maintenance  of  the  true  doctrine  of  atonement  is  the  moat  conclusive 
▼indication  of  that  love  as  a  dt^ep  and  infinite  principle  of  the  Divine 
nature,  and  not  as  a  mere  sentiment,  after  the  manner  of  our  modern 
thinkers. 

The  sin  of  the  first  Adam,  and  the  propitiatory  death  of  the  second, 
are  commensurate  in  the  range  of  their  principles  and  results.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  Romans  v :  "By  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation  ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  One 
the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.*'  All  men 
fell  in  Adam  as  their  covenanted  representative ;  and  all  men  are 
redeemed  by  Christ  as  their  Eepresentativc  in  the  new  and  "  better 
covenant."  "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive."  (I  Cor.  xv.  22.)  In  consequence  of  the  mediation  of  Christ, 
none  will  perish  solely  because  of  Adam's  sin,  but  because  of  their 
personal  rejection  of  the  salvation  which  has  been  provided  for  them. 
And  none  are  necessarily  eaved  by  the  redemption  of  Christ,  but  only 
those  who  accept  its  provisions  incompliance  with  such  conditions  as  the 
nature  of  atoning  mediation  requires, — "  repentance  toward  God,  and 
faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," — the  necessary  power  for  which 
compliance  is  imparted  in  the  free  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the 
Spirit  of  light  and  conviction.  While  the  provisions  of  redemption 
are  co-extensive  with  the  requirements  of  mankind,  they  are 
offered  necessarily  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  our  moral 
nature.  Otherwise  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  rigid  interpretation 
of  the  Calvinistic  theory,  which  carries  us  to  the  very  verge  of  fatal- 
ism. We  do  not  really  find  relief  in  referring  everything  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  God.  In  that  case,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
difficulty  that,  as  an  act  of  mere  sovereign  right  and  power,  God  con- 
demns men  on  the  ground  of  their  not  having  accepted  a  provision, 
which  His  own  pre-determination  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  accept.     Dur  ideas  of  Divine  justice  and  mercy  will  not  admit  of 

2^2  r-        I 
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our  adopting  such  a  theory  in  anj  of  ii»  possible  modifications,  which 
its  advocates  may  conceive  in  order  to  divest  it  of  its  naked  repolsive- 
ness.  We  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  Jesus  Christ  "  tasted  death 
for  every  man." 

These  views  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  will  preserve  us 
from  the  rationalistic  notion,  that  He  is  a  Saviour  only  by  the 
strength  of  His  love  to  men,  and  the  force  of  the  perfect  example 
which  He  has  presented  to  us.  This  false  idea  supposes  that,  by  the 
awakening  of  sympathy  in  our  minds,  with  His  person  and  character, 
we  are  led  to  the  cultivation  of  His  spirit,  and  to  an  imitation  of  His 
example ;  by  which  process  we  are  restored  to  reconciliation  and  feU 
lowship  with  Qod.  It  assumes  that  man  has  all  the  elements  of  charac- 
ter, and  powers  of  nature,  by  which  he  may  raise  himself  towards  God, 
and  which  are  only  called  into  vigorous  action  by  a  serious  and  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  the  lofty  character  of  Jesus.  It  proclaims  a 
salvation  by  a  knowledge  of  His  person,  and  a  sympathetic  admira- 
tion of  His  excellencies.  But  the  Scriptures  uumisfcakably  teach  the 
fall,  condemnation,  and  natural  depravity  of  man ;  and  also  attribute 
our  salvation,  in  every  part  and  form  of  it,  to  the  atoning  blood- 
shedding  and  death  of  Christ,  and  in  no  sense  to  the  simple  force  of 
His  example. 

This  doctrine  has  been  held  by  the  Christian  Church  from  the  com- 
mencement of  its  history.  It  may  certainly  be  concluded  that^  if 
such  is  the  teaching  of  the  New-Testament  Scriptures,  the  same 
truth  will  be  found  in  the  writings  of  post-apostolic  times.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  doctrines 
of  Christianity  were  reduced  to  scientific  form  only  as  the  occasion  for 
their  fuller  investigation  arose,  either  from  the  presence  of  heresy,  or 
the  felt  necessities  of  the  Church.  There  is  much  that  is  crude  in 
the  writings  of  the  early  Church  Fathers.  Their  expressions  of  doc- 
trine are  frequently  vague,  and  accompanied  by  views  that  are  partial 
and  erroneous.  The  extraordinary  notion  that  the  mediation  of 
Christ  was  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan,  for  the  emancipation  of  man  from 
his  power  and  service,  was  somewhat  widely  held  by  them.  We  are 
not  greatly  surprised  that  the  uncertain  mind  of  Origen  should 
embrace  a  notion  so  fantastic ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  IrensBUs  was 
involved  in  this  confusion  of  thought.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
they  were  led  into  this  error.  The  apostolic  epistles  frequently  repre- 
sent man  as  being  held  in  captivity  by  Satan.  The  death  of  Christ 
is  also  declared  to  be  the  ransom  for  man^s  deliverance.  In  the 
absence  of  enlarged  views  of  the  relation  of  the  sinner  to  God,  it  was 
comparatively  easy  for  them  to  glide  into  defective  views  of  the 
ransom-price  paid  for  our  human  redemption.  But  notwithstanding 
these  defects,  their  writings  clearly  show  that  they  distinctly  held  the 
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docirine  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  vioarioos  propitiation  for  sin. 
*^  As  it  regards  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  Bedeemer  of  mankind,  we 
find  ahready  in  the  language  used  by  the  Church  Fathers  on  this 
point,  in  the  period  under  consideration,  all  the  elements  that  lay  at 
the  basis  of  the  doctrine,  as  it  afterwards  came  to  be  defined  in  the 
Church.*'  It  would  be  easy  to  iumish  abundant  quotations  from 
their  writings  in  support  of  this  judgment,  as  it  was  our  intention  to 
have  done,  and  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  doctrine  to  its 
8<nentific  and  formal  expression  by  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  who  per- 
haps before  all  others  apprehended  it  as  taught  in  the  apostolic 
Writings.  Our  space  will  not  admit  of  our  indulging  this  intention ; 
and  we  must  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  to  investigate  this  interest- 
ing part  of  the  question  to  the  Histories  of  Doctrine  by  Hagenbach, 
and  by  Shedd,  and  especially  to  the  volumes  of  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  recently  issued.* 

E. 


RELIGIOUS  LIBERTT  IN  SPAIN. 

Thx  best  friends  of  Spain,  having  watched  the  progresa  of  events, 
pondered  well  the  character  of  the  Spanish  people,  noted  their  partici- 
pation in  those  moral  influences  which  are  workiag  so  great  a  change 
in  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  Europe,  and  not  of  Europe  only, 
bat  the  whole  world, — ^these  true  friends  of  Spain  have  long  ceased  to 
doubt  its  emancipation  from  Popish  bondage.  During  the  last  eight 
or  nine  months,  the  attention  of  people  in  general  has  been  aroused ; 
and  from  day  to  day,  as  the  telegram,  the  newspaper  correspondent's 
letter,  or  the  state  of  exchange,  has  produced  a  passing  impression, 
hopes  and  fears  have  alternated,  or  there  has  been  a  lull  of  indifference, 
or  perhaps  a  paroxysm  of  delight.  Sometimes  a  flippant  oracle  has 
pronounoed  a  sentence  of  depreciation  about  the  Ooacu  de  JE^apa^,  just 
enough  to  produce  but  one  correct  impression,  that  of  those  things  he 
had  little  knowledge. 

Now,  we  no  longer  need  to  recount  the  reasons  which  have  sustained 
our  better  hope ;  "  for  what  a  man  seeth,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  P  " 
With  unfeigned  thankfulness  to  God,  we  therefore  confine  our  present 
attention  to  what  we  see,  and  endeavour  to  describe,  very  briefly,  the 
actual  progress  of  legislation  towards  the  establishment  of  religious 
liberty. 

A  Committee  was  appointed,  as  our  readers  know,  to  prepare  the  draft 
of  a  code  of  fundamental  laws,  or  OonsHtuHon,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Cortes  for  confirmation,  amendment,  or  rejection.  Two  points  of 
paramount  importance  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  and 
were  watched  with  intense  anxiety  by  the  nation.  The  first  concerned 
religioas  liberty ;  and  what  had  again  and  again  been  a  question  mooted. 


*  "  Ante-Nicene  Cluittba  Library."    Iklmbtirgh :  T,  and  T.  Clark. 
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— a  diffionlty  evaded,  a  demand  parried, — ^now  became  a  declared  neces- 
Bitj,  on  whicb,  chiefly,  the  future  prosperity  of  Spam  waa  acknowledged 
to  depend.  The  second,  which  foreigners  would  have  expected  to  be  the 
first,  related  to  the  form  of  govemment.  Monarchists  formed  the 
majority,  it  is  true,  but  Republicans  were  very  numerous ;  and  a  third 
party,  also  numerous,  professed  themselves  indifferent  to  the  form  of 
government,  if  it  were  but  honest,  and  if  Spain  were  free.  As  for  this 
matter,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  statesmen  of  other  nations 
were  more  earnest  than  Spaniards  themselves ;  and  that,  in  reality,  the 
question  in  some  foreign  courts  was,  who  should  get  posaeasion  of  the 
Spanish  crown ;  while  there  was  a  deep  anxiety  in  the  heart  of  loyalSpaniards 
to  know  how  those  covert  aspirants  should  be  kept  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 
But  the  whole  nation,  only  excepting  ecclesiastics,  whose  country  is 
Home,  and  Absolutists,  whose  help  must  come  thence,  were  of  one 
heart  and  mind  in  pressing  for  the  establishment  of  thorough  religious 
liberty,  come  what  might  of  king  or  president.  Olozaga  was  the  only 
statesman  of  any  consequence  who  openly  took  the  contrary  side ;  but, 
on  many  accounts,  he  was  distrusted  by  his  colleagues,  and  by  the 
country.  He  was  also  suspected  to  be  negotiating,  or  helping  to 
intrigue,  for  the  introduction  of  one  or  another  personage  to  the  throne, 
who  would  be  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  dynasty ;  a  dynasty  whose 
members  have  been  accustomed  to  make  use  of  the  clergy,  the  ariny> 
and  the  police,  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  government.  As  to  the 
continuance  of  priestly  rule,  016zaga  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  his 
avowed  intentions.  The  Commission  prepared  the  following  Article  on 
Religion : — 

"  The  nation  binds  itself  to  maintain  the  worship  and  ministers  of 
the  Catholic  religion. 

'*  The  public  or  private  exercise  of  whatever  other  form  of  worship  is 
guaranteed  to  all  foreigners  resident  in  Spain,  without  any  other  limi- 
tations than  the  universal  rules  of  morality  and  right. 

"  If  any  Spaniards  shall  profess  a  religion  other  than  the  Catholic,  the 
prorision  of  the  preceding  paragraph  is  altogether  applicable  to  them." 

A  small  minority  in  the  Chamber  would  have  rejected  this  Article* 
while  another  minority  would  have  gone  further,  and  entirely  separated 
the  church  from  the  state ;  but  a  considerable  majority  remained  to 
support  the  Article  as  it  stood.  Priests  were  not  excluded  from  the 
Cortes,  but  only  three  succeeded  in  obtaining  seats  there, — ^a  oanon  of 
Yittoria,  (Manterola,)  the  Bishop  of  Jaen,  and  the  Cardinal-archbishop 
of  Santiago.  Of  these  three,  the  canon  was  reputed  the  most  able;  or, 
if  his  speeches  represent  the  measure  of  his  ability,  perhaps  it  should 
be  rather  said,  the  least  incapable.  His  abomination  of  ''free- 
worshipism"  knows  no  limit.  He  condemns  its  introduction  into 
Spain  as  a  calamity.  He  dreads  the  erection  of  mosques,  and  syns- 
gogues,  and  heathen  temples,  as  well  as  Protestant  conventicles ;  foretells 
polygamy,  sedition,  and  civil  war ;  and  alleges  a  prevailing  licentious* 
ness  and  wretchedness  in  all  Protestant  countries,  in  justification  of 
his  fears  for  Spain.  He  deserves  mention  here,  as  having  provoked 
from  an  enlightened  deputy  one  of  the  most  powerful  speeches  ever 
delivered  in  any  Parliament.    Manterola  had  declaimed  in  such  a  style 
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aB  conld  liardlj  Lave  been  conceiyable,  if  the  Spanish  clergy  of  ihe  last 
ireign  had  not  buried  themselyea  in  voluntary  ignorance. 

Seiior  Castelar,  Professor  of  History  in  the  central  university,  a  man 
of  extensive  travel,  hard  study,  thorough  patriotism,  and  phUosophy, 
'^hich  we  do  not  stay  to  criticize,  but  perceive  to  be  chastened  with 
Spanish  gravity  and  religious  reverence,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  trusting 
only  to  his  notes  of  the  canon's  effort,  extemporized  an  answer,  rich  in 
liistoric  fact,  and  cogent  in  reasoning.  As  his  speech  has  been  largely 
reported  in  English,  and  not  only  reported,  but  translated  almost  in 
£all,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  transcribe  it  here,  excepting  a  passage 
a.t  the  conclusion  respecting  the  Jews,  which  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting.  The  Jews,  after  much  persecution,  repeated  massacres,  and 
sufferings  which  had  forced  multitudes  of  successive  generations  to 
leave  the  country,  and  seek  refuge  elsewhere,  were  finally  expelled  from 
Spain  at  the  instigation  of  the  Inquisitor-Gkneral,  in  the  year  1492. 
For  at  least  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era  they  began  to 
form  settlements  in  Spain  for  purposes  of  commerce,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Phoenicians.  Their  numbers  would  have  multiplied,  as  in 
£gypt,  even  if  left  alone ;  but  they  increased  with  great  rapidity  when 
8pain  became  a  favoured  asylum  for  fugitives  from  the  Holy  Land, 
which  was  invaded  and  eaten  up  by  strangers,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  being 
divided  and  ruined  by  civil  war.  Hidden  in  the  interior  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  they  formed  themselves  into  communities,  founded 
cities,  cultivated  the  lands  in  peace,  or  on  the  coasts  they  flourished 
as  merchants,  and  maintained  the  long- established  commerce.  Under 
the  Romans,  the  Goths,  and  the  Arabs,  they  proved  themselves 
loyal  and  industrious.  About  four  centuries  before  their  expulsion 
they  had  risen  into  high  intelligence  and  wealth.  Their  children  were 
taught  to  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Their  wise  men  instructed 
the  Arabs  first,  and  then  helped  them  to  found  schools,  cultivate 
science,  and  preserve  the  wisdom  of  Greece,  while  so-called  Chris- 
tian Europe  lay  in  the  darkness  of  barbarism.  The  royal  treasury 
was  replenished  by  their  friendly  aid,  or  it  was  filled  at  their  cost 
by  the  pitiless  extortions  of  their  Romish  masters.  Inured  to 
suffering,  they  were  marvellously  patient ;  and  when,  at  last,  robbed 
of  all,  and  shipped  away,  naked,  outcast,  and  heart-broken,  they  left 
their  possessions  a  prey  to  their  destroyers,  a  curse  clave  to  that 
wealth ;  and  it  is  now  most  remarkable  that  the  first  act  of  repentant 
Spain,  is  to  invite  back  their  children.  We  translate  Professor 
Castelar's  peroration,  as  it  was  reported  in  the  "  Fuehlo  "  of  April  15th. 

**  I  was  not  only  in  Rome  last  year,*  but  I  also  visited  Leghorn,  and 
found  myself  in  a  city  which  is  not  so  famous  for  its  works  of  art  as 
other  Italian  cities,  but  famous  for  its  riches  and  its  commerce.  These 
riches  proceed  from  labour.  This  labour  proceeds  principally  from 
its  Jews.  I  went  to  see  their  synagogue;  it  is  a  magnificent  edifice  of 
white  murble.  The  names  of  the  founders  are  written  on  the  walls. 
And  what  are  they  called  P  They  are  called  Ruiz,  Rodriguez,  Garcf a, 
Almeida ;  they  are  called  by  the  same  names  as  we.    The  door-keeper 

•  It  had  been  asserted  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  Sefior  Castelar  had  never 
been  ia  Rome. 
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peroeiTed  by  my  emotion,  and  by  my  oorreot  Spanish  pronnnciation, 
what  was  my  countiy,  and  told  me,  in  Spanish  slightly  broken,  that 
Hebrew  was  still  taught  there, — that  still  they  there  translated  the 
BeresMi  hard  Elohim  *  of  the  Bible  into  the  sonorous  and  majestic 
language  of  our  fathers.  The  countiy  has  expelled  them,  but  they 
cherish  the  memory  of  this  ungrateful  country  indelibly  in  their  heart 
and  conscience.  After  four  centuries  of  injustice  they  have  not  been 
able  to  forget  that  here  are  the  graves  of  their  fEithers.  The  Medici, 
more  tolerant  than  our  soTcreig^,  more  fieur-seeing,  and  more  politic 
the  Medici  threw  open  to  them  the  gates  of  Leghorn ;  and  the  Pharos 
which  sheds  its  light  on  those  waters,  and  on  those  magnificent  wharres, 
shines  as  it  is  fed  by  religious  liberty. 

"  Honourable  deputies,  Senor  Manterola  told  me,  and  now  I  wish  he 
had  not,  that  he  would  renounce  everything  he  believed,  and  every  idea 
that  he  had,  if  the  Jews  returned  again,  and  built  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem. But  why  not  ?  Does  Seiior  Manterola  believe  the  terrible  doctrine 
that  the  children  are  answerable  for  the  sins  of  their  feithers  ?  Does 
he  believe  that  the  Jews  of  this  day  are  they  who  put  Christ  to  death  ? 
I  do  not ;  I  am  too  much  of  a  Christian  to  believe  it. 

*'  God  is  great  on  Sinai.  The  thunder  proclaims  His  presence,  the 
lightning  attends  Him,  the  glory  surrounds  Him,  the  earth  quakes, 
the  mountains  are  moved.  But  God  is  greater,  far  greater  still, — ^not 
God  all  Majesty  on  Sinai,  but  the  humble  God  of  Calvary,  nailed  to  a 
cross,  wounded,  faint,  crowned  with  thorns,  with  the  gall  on  His  lips; 
and  yet  He  says,  '  My  Father,  forgive  them,  forgive  My  murderers, 
forgive  My  persecutors,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.' 
Great  is  the  religion  of  power,  but  greater  the  religion  of  love.  Great 
is  the  religion  of  unyielding  justice,  but  far  greater  the  religion  of 
merciful  forgiveness ;  and  I  come  in  the  name  of  this  religion,  in  the 
name  of  the  Gospel, — I  am  come  hither  to  beseech  you  to  write  at 
the  head  of  your  fundamental  code  '  Eeligiaus  Liberty,'  that  is  to  say» 
'  Liberty !  Fraternity !  Equality  amongst  men.' " 

English  correspondents  labour  to  describe  the  effect  produced  on 
the  Assembly,  but  that  is  evidently  beyond  their  power.  The  thunders 
of  applause,  the  suspension  of  the  debate,  and  precipitate  close  of  the 
sitting,  (because  the  excitement  became  too  great  to  return  to  business,) 
the  crowds  gathered  in  the  street  to  look  upon  the  man  who  had  pleaded 
for  them  with  such  marvellous  effect,  the  more  than  seven  scores  of 
telegraphic  messages  which  brought  him  thanks  from  the  provinces 
next  morning,  the  public  exultation,  all  show  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  nation  has  not  yet  cooled,  and  that  the  return  of  spiritual  bondage 
is  now  impossible.  May  He,  whom  the  Lord  "  anointed  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor,... to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance 
to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,"  and  to  proclaim 
"  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord," — may  that  blessed  Saviour  visit  the 
congregations  that  will  assuredly  assemble,  and  emancipate  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Spain,  one  by  one,  from  the  bondage  in  which  they  have  been 
so  long  entangled ! 


*  Xke  first  words  of  the  Book  of  Geuedis,  "  In  the  beginning  God  erented" 
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History  liaa  been  Bhamelessly  perverted  by  the  writers  and  preachers 
of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  it  is  therefore  most  gratifying  to  know 
that  just  in  the  place  where  his  service  is  most  needed,  the  Professor 
of  History  in  a  principal  university  is  able  to  command  the  power  of 
calling  up  instant  evidence  from  uncorrupted  histoiy,  and  to  clothe  it 
witnout  any  verbal  preparation  in  the  choicest  language  and  the 
purest  style,  without  wasting  a  word,  or  making  any  material  mistake 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  speech.  It  is  occasion  of  gratitude 
to  Qod  that  other  scholars,  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  for  example,  in  the 
University  of  Madrid,  are  actively  using  their  important  positions  for  the 
exposition  of  scientific  and  religious  truth.  There  are  other  indications 
that  the  Universities  of  Spain,  like  those  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  in  the  Heformation  times,  will  rise  up  together  with  reviving 
Christianity^  and  send  forth  well -instr acted  evangelists  to  preach  with 
the  spirit  and  the  understanding  also ;  not  leaving  the  defence  of  the 
Gospel,  at  the  present  solemn  crisis,  to  unlearned  and  impatient  con- 
troversialists. But  they  need  guidance  withal,  and  will  be  thankful 
for  our  brotherly  assistance.  E. 


JEWISH  CONVEBTS  IN  ITALY  DURING  THE  SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Thb  posture  of  Christians  towards  the  Jews  in  Italy  during  the 
sixteenth  century  was  not  materially  different  from  that  which  was 
witnessed  elsewhere,  in  bigoted  and  persecuting  Spain  for  example ; 
bat  God  worked  in  spite  of  human  evil.  It  has  indeed  been  said,  by 
an  English  biographer  of  the  saints,  that  "  the  efforts  of  the  popes  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  never  deviated  from  the  path  which  love 
and  evangelical  moderation  prescribe ; "  but  history  does  not  corrobo- 
rate this  statement,  liilman  says,  "  The  conduct  of  the  popes,"  i.  e., 
towards  the  Jews, "  varied  as  bigotry,  policy,  or  humanity  predomi- 
nated in  the  character  of  the  pontiff; "  and  then  gives  a  rapid  but 
detailed  account  of  the  nation's  vicissitudes  under  several  popes,  in 
illustration  of  his  statement.  It  surely  was  not  quite  evangelical, 
when  the  Jews  once  a  week  were  compelled  to  listen  to  a  sermon 
preached  expressly  for  them,  rarely  with  tender  suasion,  and  often  by 
a  man  who  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  diffi- 
culties which  hindered  the  Jew  from  embracing  Christianity.  It  surely 
was  not  the  most  effective  way  to  make  the  Jews  profit  by  this  com- 
pulsory  hearing,  when,  during  the  service,  policemen  were  walking 
among  the  congregation,  examining  whether  some  had  not  put  wad- 
ding into  their  ears,  and  to  see  that  others  did  not  cough,  or  by  other 
means  deprive  themselves  of  the  "  hearing  ear."  And  it  certainly  was 
not  quite  Christ-like,  or  in  accordance  with  His  Gospel,  when  Jews 
ware  excluded  by  popes  from  almost  every  profession,  forbidden  to 
have  social  intercourse  with  Christians,  compelled  to  wear  a  badge,  live 
in  ghettos,  and  pay  tithes,  and  were  subjected  to  a  thousand  other 
oppressive  laws,  besides  being  occasionally  banished  from  all  except  one 
or  two  cities.    No ;  the  dark  ages  were  dark  enough  for  the  Jews  in  Italy. 
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Bat  even  here  tbe  Cross  of  Christ  had  its  attractiiig  and  saving  power 
Lartrentius  a  Brnndasio  (who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury) preached  Christ  to  the  Jews  in  a  loving  spirit ;  and  in  Borne, 
Padna,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  Yerona,  and  Yenice,  Jews  flocked  to  hear 
him ;  and  numhers,  rabbis  among  them,  became  converted. 

Out  of  the  many  converts  in  Italy  during  the  sixteenth  century  we 
will  instance  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  ones. 

Joseph  Tsarphat  Alphesi  was  a  native  of  Fez,  in  Airioa,  but  settled  in 
Rome  as  a  rabbi,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  expounding  the  Old-Testa- 
ment Scriptures  in  the  synagogue.  His  preparations  for  these  exer- 
cises were  the  means  of  his  conversion.  He  studied  Qod*B  Word,  and 
Christ,  in  that  Word,  was  made  manifest  to  him.  He  was  baptized  in 
1552,  and  from  that  time  he  sought,  by  preaching  and  writing,  to  win 
his  brethren  for  Jesus.  Ho  published  a  "  Refutation  of  Jewish  Errors," 
and  an  "  Eirenicon  "  to  the  Synagogue.  As  a  Christian  he  bore  the  name 
of  Andreas  a  Monta, 

In  Florence  lived  a  Jew,  who  was  a  philosopher  and  physician,  and 
both  rich  and  learned, — Jechiel  Pisauriefms,  One  day,  hearing  a  ser- 
mon by  the  Inquisitor  Dionysius  Costacciaro,  he  was  so  impressed  that 
he  resolved  to  confess  Christ.  He  went  to  Rome,  had  an  interview 
with  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  and  Costacciaro,  (in  the  year  1582,)  gave  such 
a  good  account  of  his  faith,  and  spoke  with  such  fervour  of  his  conver- 
sion, that  the  Pope,  full  of  joy,  exclaimed,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! "  He  was,  of  course,  received  into  the  church, 
and  afterwards  he  often  preached  to  large  masses  of  Jews. 

A  contemporary  of  Jechiel  was  Menaekem  de  Nola,  He  was  teacher 
of  Hebrew  to  Thos.  Aldobrandino,  a  brother  of  Pope  Clement  YIII. 
During  the  hours  of  instruction  the  pupil  frequently  engaged  his  tutor 
in  conversation  about  Christ,  and  expounded  to  him  the  truth  with 
such  clearness  and  power,  that  the  latter  became  convinced,  and  con- 
fessed the  Lord  by  baptism  in  the  year  1567.  He  subsequently  pub- 
lished a  series  of  works  on  the  Mysteries  of  Christianity.  He  assumed 
the  name  of  Patd  JEhistatkius  de  Nola. 

Fabrianus  Fioglii  was  converted  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
friar  named  Paul,  became  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  a  college  in  Rome, 
and  then  composed  a  catechism,  which  was  much  used  and  praised. 

Elisa  Bomanus  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Alessandro  di  Francesco. 
On  account  of  his  great  knowledge  of  Hebrew  he  used  to  be  called 
Hebrceiu.  Pope  Clement  YIII.,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  thought 
so  highly  of  him,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  counsel  with  him 
on  every  important  subject.  He  also  made  him  a  bishop ;  but  Eliia 
occupied  this  office  only  three  years,  and  then  resigned  it,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  devote  himself  more  fully  to  his  studies.  Italian  writers  are 
full  of  his  praise. 

Paul  Canossa,  also  called  Paradims,  was  a  man  of  high  culture, 
occupied  the  position  of  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  was  much  admired 
for  his  learning  and  general  character.  He  died  in  1543.  John  Qnin- 
quarboreus,  in  a  dedication  of  a  book  to  P.  Canossa,  addressee  him, 
"  Omnes  in  iui  admiroHonem  ingenii  dexterilate  ircthis.'*  ("  Yon  attract 
universal  admiration  by  the  devemess  of  your  genius.''} 
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Felix  Prcdenais  was  baptized  early  in  this  centxuy.  After  his  conver- 
sion he  entered  the  order  of  Angnstine  monks,  and  at  Borne  preached 
with  fervent  zeal  to  the  Jews.  He  was  celeberated  as  a  great  oriental- 
ist ;  and,  besides  translating  the  Psalms  into  Latin,  he  was  instmmental 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Hebrew-press  by  the  celebrated  Daniel  Bom- 
berg,  at  Yenice,  from  which  issued  several  editions  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Talmnd.  To  the  large  Bible  Pratensis  added  a  list  of  all  the  various 
readings.  He  died  in  1539  at  Rome,  at  the  age  of  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

Another  convert  of  the  same  century  was  Eaphael  Aquilino.  In 
1571  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  "  Yerities  of  the  Faith,"  which  is 
based  entirely  on  Scripture,  and  is  directed  against  Jewish  unbelief. 

John  Baptida  Elianua,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Elias  Levita, 
was  baptized  in  the  year  1551.  A  brother  of  his  had  confessed  Christ ; 
and  John,  desirous  to  win  him  back  to  the  synagogue,  set  himself  to  an 
earnest  study  of  the  Scriptures,  which  resulted  in  his  leaving  the  Bjna« 
gogue  for  the  Church  himself.  He  was  master  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  and  several  other  languages.  In  1561  he  went  to  Cairo  as  a 
missionary,  in  company  with  a  Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Roderick.  The 
mission  had  shortly  after  to  be  abandoned,  but  John  continued  his 
labours  in  the  same  cause  by  his  writings.    He  died  in  1589. 

We  pass  by  Dominieus  Hierosolymitanus,  a  physician,  and  also  a  great 
Orientalist,  who  was  baptized  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  translated  the 
ITew  Testament  into  Hebrew,  and  the  rich  and  highly-respected  fami^ 
lies  of  the  Korcos  and  the  Gabai,  who  embraced  Christianity  during 
the  same  century,  and  who  were  the  founders  of  two  noble  houses  in 
Rome ;  and  proceed  to  notice  a  man  who  possessed  vast  learning,  which 
he  entirely  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  and  His  Church,  and 
who,  by  his  writings  and  personal  labours,  profited  not  only  his 
own  nation,  but  Germany,  England,  and  France  likewise ;  and  not  only 
his  own  generation,  but  all  succeeding  ones,  down  to  this  day.  We 
refer  to  Emanuel  Tremellius,  the  friend,  counsellor,  and  helper  of  Bucer, 
and  several  others  of  the  leading  Reformers.  His  life  illustrates  the 
power  of  Divine  grace  to  enable  Gk)d's  servants  to  suffer  as  well  as 
labour  for  [what  they  conceive  to  be]  the  truth.  He  was  often  perse- 
cuted, not  by  Rome  only,  but  also  by  the  Lutherans,  because  he  hap- 
pened to  think  that  election  and  predestination  are  taught  in  the 
Scriptures ;  and  he  submitted  to  imprisonment  and  to  exile  rather  than 
deny  what  he  believed. 

Tremellius  was  bom  at  Ferrara,  in  the  year  1510.  After  his  conver- 
sion he  attached  himself  to  Peter  Martyr  Yermilius,  who  was  then 
prior  of  a  convent  at  Lucca,  and  was  endeavouring  to  found  there  a 
kind  of  Italian  Wittenberg.  By  his  learning  and  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  Tremellius  vastly  contributed  to  the  eclat  of  the  rapidly- 
rising  institution.  Neither  he  nor  Peter  were,  however,  permitted  to 
labour  at  Lucca  for  any  length  of  time.  The  Inquisition  soon  found 
them  out,  and  they  were  obliged  to  flee.  After  visiting  Geneva  and 
Bftle,  they  settled  at  Strasbourg,  where  Tremellius  became  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  the  celebrated  school  of  John  Sturm.  But  neither  was  he 
permitted  to  remain  very  long  at  Strasbourg.  Being  a  Calvinist,  he 
refused  to  sign  the  Augsburg  Confeaaion ;  and,  therefore,  in  1548  he 
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onoe  again  was  compelled  to  flee.  God,  however,  prorided  for  him  a 
refuge  and  sphere  of  labour  in  England,  whither  he  was  invited  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  where,  by  his  counsel  and  help,  he  took  part 
in  settling  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Prayer-Book.  He  was 
soon  appointed  Professor  at  Cambridge,  where  his  expositions  of  Scrip- 
ture attracted  large  numbers  of  young  men. 

With  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  an  end  was,  of  course,  put  to  our 
convert's  usefulness  in  England.  He  and  Peter  Martyr  returned  to 
Straisbourg.  Peter,  likewise  a  Galvinist,  signed  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
with  the  additional  note,  "provided  it  be  rightly  explained;  "  Tremd- 
lius,  however,  still  refused  to  sign,  and  during  four  years  preferred  ob- 
taining a  livelihood  by  private  tuition.  In  1558  a  new  gymnasium  was 
established  at  Hombach,  and  Tremellius  appointed  its  reotor.  The 
spread  of  Calvinism  at  Heidelberg  alarmed  the  prince,  whose  children 
Tremellius  had  educated,  and  he  was  again  cast  into  prison.  A  call  to 
become  Professor  at  Heidelberg  had  the  effect  of  opening  the  prison 
bars.  At  Heidelberg  he  laboured  in  peace  for  fifteen  years ;  and 
during  that  period,  besides  taking  part  with  Caspar  OlevianuB  and 
others  in  the  composition  of  the  Heidelbeig  Catechism,  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  principal  works.  Of  these  we  may  here  mention  his 
translation  of  Buoer's  Lectures  on  Ephesians ;  his  Translations  of  the 
Prophet  Hosea,  and  of  Jonathan's  ChaldsBan  paraphrase  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets ;  a  Syriac  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  printed 
with  Hebrew  letters  and  points,  so  as  to  be  useful  to  his  Jewish  bre- 
thren ;  and  a  book  of  Christian  doctrine,  in  catechetical  form,  written 
in  Hebrew.  This  last  work  has  since  been  many  times  reprinted,  and  is 
now  used  by  the  London  Society  in  their  mission- work  among  the  Jews. 
His  original  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  also  executed  at 
that  time.  This  version  has  in  a  not  inappreciable  measure  influenced 
later  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  among  them  our  own  authorized 
version.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period  he  was  permitted  to  revisit 
England,  where  a  hearty  reception  was  accorded  to  him,  both  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker  and  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  latter  of  whom  had  also 
been  kind  to  him  during  his  first  sojourn  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
YI.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Heidelberg  he  was  driven  thence,  for  eon- 
science'  sake.  But  God  opened  another  door  for  His  aged  pilgrim. 
Henri  de  la  Tour,  a  Huguenot  viscount,  just  then  founded  an  academy 
for  the  Huguenot  nobility  at  Sedan,  and  thither  Tremellius  was 
invited ;  and  the  French  youth  listened  to  the  old  man's  teaching 
with  as  much  avidity  as  it  was  in  former  years  listened  to  by  the 
youth  of  Italy,  England,  and  Germany.  Here  this  faithful  and  con- 
scientious servant  was  permitted  to  work  in  peace  during  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  till  the  Lord  gave  him  rest  from  his  labours  by  calling  him 
home.  Li  1580,  Tremellius  fell  asleep,  full  of  gratitude  to  God  that 
'*  He  had  been  pleased  to  reveal  Himself  to  His  servant  in  His  Son 
Christ  Jesus."  • 

*  From  "The  Jewish  Herald,"  the  monthly  journal  of  "the  British  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews." 
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WILLIAM  THE  SILENT. 

Ik  a  former  paper,  on  "  The  Last  Words  of  Great  Men/'  we  quoted 
those  of  William  the  Silent.*  We  now  propose  to  give  some  acoount 
of  his  life  and  character,  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
indeed  a  great  man ;  few  greater  have  ever  lived.  As  one  raised  up  by 
Divine  Providence  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  important  work,  he 
was  endowed  with  every  qualification  which  that  work  required.  A 
man  of  sincere  and  exemplary  piety,  no  one  ever  served  his  country 
with  a  purer  patriotism,  or  a  more  complete  and  self-denying  disinter- 
estedness. Placed  in  the  most  trying  and  difficult  circumstances,  he 
exercised  the  most  heroic  fortitude.  In  the  struggle  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Dutch  republic,  and  the  expulsion  from  its  soil  of 
the  Inquisition  and  the  Spanish  tyranny,  he  took  the  most  prominent 
and  responsible  part.  Its  history  is  his  biography.  The  life  of  William 
of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  sumamed  *'  The  Silent,"  was  a  noble 
Christian  epic ;  it  secured  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  commonwealth  which  became  a  first-rate  naval 
power,  and  the  seat  of  a  vast  commercial  empire*  If  his  career  had  not 
been  cut  short  by  the  bullet  of  a  fanatic,  prompted  by  Jesuits,  and 
hired  by  the  Spanish  Government,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands  would  have  been  delivered  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  that 
one  free  and  prosperous  community  would  have  been  formed  of  the 
Seventeen  Provinces,  instead  of  the  United  Seven. 

William  did  not  gain  his  famous  appellative  by  any  habitual  taci- 
tomity.  So  far  from  resembling  in  any  degree  a  mute,  he  was  in 
private  life  remarkably  afifable  and  cheerful ;  and  on  many  great  public 
occasions  he  proved  himself  the  most  eloquent  speaker  and  writer  of 
his  age.  His  bitterest  opponents  admit  his  great  abilities,  and  bear 
testimony  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  intellect,  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  the  profundity  of  his  views,  and  his  address  and  capacity 
in  the  conduct  of  state-affairs.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  history, 
and  spoke  and  wrote  several  languages  with  facility.  But  while  he  had 
in  perfection  the  silver  faculty  of  speech,  he  had  also  the  golden  talent 
and  gift  which  has  usuaUy  characterized  the  wise, — the  power  of  silence : 
and  it  was  his  rare  discretion  and  self-command,  in  circumstances  the 
most  unexpected  and  tiying,  and  at  an  important  crisiB  in  the  affairs  of 
his  country  and  of  Christendom,  that  gained  for  him  the  title,  by  which 
his  contemporaries  distinguished  him,  and  which  history  still  associates 
with  his  name. 

The  Nassau  family  first  became  known  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Adolphus,  who  belonged  to  the  elder  or  Gkrman  branch,  became 
Emperor  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  younger  branch  retained  the 
petty  sovereignty  of  Nassau -DiUenbourg,  but  fixed  its  residence  in  the 
Netherlands.  One  of  William*8  ancestors  was  John,  Duke  of  Gueldres, 
whose  two  sons  divided  the  inheritance.  William  of  Nassau  succeeded 
to  the  German  estates,  and  became  a  convert  to  the  Beformation. 

^11  ■      -  ■       I  -I- — -  ■  •  m 

*  See  this  Magizme  for  1867,  p.  448. 
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Henry,  the  eldest,  inherited  Loxemboarg,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Hol- 
land. Charles  Y.  was  his  pupil,  and  bj  his  inflaence  obtained  the 
imperial  crown.  In  1515,  he  married  the  sister  of  Prince  Fhilibert  of 
Orange,  who,  on  the  death  of  the  Constable  de  Bonrbon,  became  com- 
mander of  the  imperial  army,  made  Pope  Clement  YII.  a  captire, 
defeated  the  French,  and  took  their  general  prisoner.  B4n6  de  Nassaa 
snoceeded  Henry,  and  thus  the  little  principality  of  Orange,  situate 
between  Dauphin^  and  Languedoc  in  France,  passed  to  the  family  of 
Nassau. 

In  1544,  Charles  Y.  invaded  France,  but  was  detained  six  wedcs  by 
the  siege  of  St.  Dizier,  where  he  lost  a  g^reat  part  of  his  army,  and, 
among  the  rest.  Prince  Ben^  was  killed.  The  prince,  dying  childleae, 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  son  of  his  father's  brother  William,  who 
had  a  numerous  family.  The  youth  who  thus  at  eleven  years  of  age 
became  William  I.  of  Orange,  was  our  hero,  sumamed  "  The  Silent." 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  exemplary  character.  Her  letters  to  her 
illustrious  sons,  in  their  seasons  of  gloom  and  adversity,  breathe  a 
spirit  of  Christian  piety  and  unshaken  faith,  while  they  display  her 
tender  solicitude  for  their  welfare.  To  the  last  she  recommends  them, 
in  the  midst  of  their  dangers  and  trials,  ever  to  put  their  trust  in  God. 
Among  the  mothers  of  great  men,  she  holds  a  foremost  place :  and  if 
the  ancient  Romans  erected  a  statue  to  "  Cornelia,  the  Mother  of  the 
Gracchi,"  Juliana  of  Stolberg  deserves  a  still  higher  place,  as  the 
mother  of  William  of  Orange,  Counts  Louis,  Adolphua  Heniy,  and 
John,  of  Nassau. 

William,  having  at  so  early  an  age  succeeded  to  such  great  posses- 
sions, was  sent  for  education  to  the  Emperor's  court  in  Bmssels,  where, 
as  the  nephew  of  Henry,  the  Emperor's  friend,  he  was  cordially  received, 
and  beoame  a  page  in  the  family  of  Charles;  who,  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  soon  discerned  the  talents  and  character  of  the  youth. 
William's  father  was  a  Lutheran.  In  that  profession  he  had  brought 
up  his  son,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  his  moral  and  religious 
character,  if  too  negligent  of  the  superstructure.  In  the  imperial 
household,  the  boy's  plastic  mind  readily  took  its  impression  from 
those  around  him,  and  William  conformed  to  the  creed  fashionable  at 
court.  At  fifteen  he  had  become  the  intimate  and  almost  the  oonfi« 
dential  friend  of  the  Emperor.  His  presence  was  allowed  in  interviews 
with  the  highest  personages,  and  in  discussions  the  most  important: 
so  high  an  opinion  had  the  Emperor  of  his  page's  discretion.  Thus  his 
faculties,  naturally  keen  and  clear,  received  an  early  and  eztraordinaiy 
development.  By  this  probation  and  training  he  acquired  the  hahit 
of  observing  men's  actions,  and  silently  pondering  their  motives.  On 
one  occasion,  Charles  Y.  was  not  ashamed  openly  to  acknowledge  that 
this  young  man  had  made  suggestions  to  him  which  would  have  escaped 
his  own  sagacity.  Before  he  was  twenty-one,  he  was  selected  by  the 
Emperor,  in  preference  to  Count  Egmont  and  several  other  distin- 
guished warriors,  to  command  the  army  on  the  French  frontier  ,*  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  in  this  high  command  was 
such  as  to  justify  his  appointment. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1555,  the  Estates  of  the  Netherlands  were 
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assembled  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  at  Brussels,  to  witness  the 
abdioation  of  Charles  Y.  He  had  been  deeply  mortified  by  the  reverses 
which  had  latterly  eclipsed  the  early  splendours  of  his  reign,  and  over- 
thrown his  cheriiidied  policy ;  and  aJthongh  bat  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
this  pnissant  monarch  was  crippled  with  gont,  broken  in  health,  and 
exhausted  with  mental  anxiety  and  physical  exertion.  He  took  his 
seat,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of  state,  on  one  side  of  which  was 
placed  his  son,  and  on  the  other  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
regent  of  the  Netherlands ;  with  a  splendid  retinue  of  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  and  gprandees  of  Spain,  standing  behind  him.  By  his  command, 
the  president  of  the  council  explained  his  intention  in  calling  this 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the -Estates ;  and  then  read  the  deed  by  which 
Charles  surrendered  to  his  son  Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction, 
and  authority  in  the  Netherlands. 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat.  As  he  was  suffering  from  gout,  he 
beckoned  to  him  the  young  man  on  whose  arm  he  had  leaned  on  entering 
the  hall.  This  was  William  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  summoned 
from  the  camp  on  the  frontier  to  be  present  at  this  great  solemnity. 
He  was  tall  and  handsome,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  with  dark-brown 
hair,  small  head,  regular  features,  a  broad  brow,  ah*eady  marked  with 
the  lines  of  careful  thought,  and  full,  brown  eyes,  expressive  of  deep 
reflection.  He  was  dressed  in  the  rich  costume  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  in  magnificence  exceeded  that  of  all  other  nations,  and  which 
seemed  most  suitable  to  the  ceremonial.  The  Emperor,  leaning  on  his 
crutch,  and  on  the  shoulder  of  William  of  Orange,  delivered  a  part- 
ing address  to  this  august  and  splendid  audience;  and  a  suitable 
reply  was  made.  The  proceedings  having  been  brought  to  a  close, 
Charles,  leaning  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  of  the 
Count  de  Buren,  slowly  left  the  hall,  followed  by  Philip,  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  and  the  whole  court ;  and  so  the  ceremony  ended. 

Under  such  auspices,  and  with  such  qualifications  and  prospects, 
William  of  Orange  passed  from  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
to  that  of  the  new  monarch,  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  and  sovereign 
of  the  Netherlands,  who,  on  succeeding  to  this  extensive  authority  by 
his  father's  abdication,  took  an  oath  to  support  all  the  constitutions 
and  privileges  of  the  country  without  reservation.  But  although  the 
]>eople  of  the  Netherlands,  assured  by  these  promises,  hailed  his  acces- 
sion with  every  demonstration  of  loyalty,  the  manner  in  which  Philip 
met  their  acclamations  was  cold  and  repulsive,  so  that  the  impression 
which  he  made  on  them  was  far  from  favourable. 

Philip,  who  possessed  some  good  qualities,  particularly  those  of 
immense  industry,  great  patience,  and  a  coolness  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  philosopher,*  is  recognised  in  the  roll  of  Castilian 

*  The  following  anecdote  of  htm  falls  little  short  of  that  related  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  hia  dog  Diamond : — Philip,  having  late  at  night  written  a  despatch,  to  he  sent  on 
the  following  morning,  handed  it  to  his  secretary  to  throw  some  sand  over  it.  Having 
been  dosing  and  suddenly  roused,  the  secretary,  snatching  np  the  inkstand,  emptied  it 
on  the  despatch.  The  King  coolly  remarked,  that  "  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
naed  the  sand."  And  he  let  himself  down,  without  any  complaint,  to  re-writt  the 
whole  of  the  letter. 
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princes  aa  "The  Frndent."  Unhappily,  the  training  "which  he  had 
received  led  him  to  regard  uniformity  of  religions  opinion,  profession* 
and  worship,  as  the  corner-stone  of  his  government.  One  of  the  earliest 
measures,  therefore,  of  his  reign  was  to  re-enact  the  terrible  edict  which 
his  father  had  published  in  the  Netherlands  in  1550.  By  this  edict,  no 
one  was  to  print,  write,  copy,  keep,  conceal,  bny,  or  give  away  any  book 
or  writing  made  by  Luther  or  any  of  the  Reformers;  nor  convene  on, 
or  discuss  the  Holy  Scriptures,  openly  or  secretly ;  nor  teach  or  expound 
them,  unless  he  had  studied  theology,  and  been  approved  by  some  uni- 
versity. The  penalty  of  doing  any  of  these  was,  "  to  be  executed,  the 
men  with  the  sword,  the  women  to  be  buried  alive,  if  they  do  not  persist 
in  their  errors ;  if  they  do  persist  in  them,  they  were  to  be  executed 
with  fire;  all  their  property  in  both  cases  being  confiscated  to  the 
crown." 

These  penalties  were  extended  to  such  as  were  suspected  of  heresyi 
or  who  should  lodge,  entertain,  supply  with  food,  fire,  or  clothing,  or 
otherwise  favour,  any  heretic  or  any  one  suspected  to  be  such.  It  gave 
the  informer  one  half  the  property  of  the  accused,  if  under  £100,  and 
one-tenth  of  any  amount  above  that  sum. 

It  was  by  the  advice  of  the  wily  Bishop  of  Arras  (afterwards  Cardinal 
Granvelle)  that  this  edict  was  re-enacted  by  Philip,  as  the  popularity 
of  his  father's  name  was  expected  to  sanction  the  horrible  system  of 
coercion  and  persecution  which  had  been  resolved  on.  The  war  with 
France,  which  Charles  had  bequeathed  to  his  son,  prevented  for  a  time 
the  vigorous  execution  of  this  scheme.  After  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  French,  obtained  by  Count  Egmont  at  St.  Quentin,  and  another  at 
Gravelines,  Henry  II.  of  France  was  eager  to  mi^e  peace  on  any  terms; 
and  William  of  Orange  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  were  appointed  as 
Philip's  commissioners  to  make  the  preliminary  arrangements,  con- 
firmed soon  after  by  the  Treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  April,  1559,  so 
humiliating  to  France,  and  so  triumphant  for  Spain.  Thus  was  Philip, 
who  had  been  deeply  indebted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  his  counsel 
in  conducting  the  war,  not  less  indebted  to  him  for  the  aid  which  he 
had  afforded  in  the  negotiations  for  peace.  It  was  one  of  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty,  that  the  French  King  should  select  four  hostages  from 
among  the  subjects  of  King  Philip,  to  accompany  him  to  Paris  as 
pledges  for  its  due  execution.  The  persons  chosen  were  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Dnke  of  Aerschot,  and  Count  Egmont 

While  at  the  French  court,  the  Prince  of  Orange  made  a  discovery— 
in  some  sense  accidental,  in  the  highest  degree  providential—which 
determined  the  whole  course  of  his  after-life ;  a  discovery  the  import- 
ance of  which  cannot  be  overrated.  While  hunting  with  the  King  in 
the  forest  of  Vincennes,  the  Prince  and  Henry,  happening  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  company,  found  themselves  for  some  time 
alone  together.  Henry's  mind  was  naturally  full  of  the  great  scheme 
which  had  just  been  secretly  formed  between  Philip  and  himself,  to 
eradicate  the  Reformation  by  a  general  extirpation  of  Protestants. 
Philip  had  been  most  anxious  to  conclude  the  public  treaty  with  France, 
that  he  might  the  sooner  be  able  to  negotiate  the  secret  convention,  by 
which  their  Most  Catholic  and  Most  Christian  Majesties  were  solemnly 
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to  bind  themselves  to  massacre  all  the  converts  to  the  Reformed  faith 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands.  This  conspiracy  of  the  two  most 
potent  sovereigns  in  Europe,  against  the  lives  of  their  own  subjects, 
was  the  affair  nearest  the  hearts  of  both.  Alva,  William's  fellow- 
hostage,  was  plenipotentiary  for  conducting  this  more  delicate  and 
important  arrangement.  The  French  monarch,  not  sapposing  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  could  be  ignorant  of  the  plot,  but  believing  him  to  be 
a  party  to  it,  began  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  in  the 
coarse  of  which  he  opened  the  whole  to  him  without  reserve.  With 
cynical  mmuteness  he  laid  before  his  discreet  but  astonished  com- 
panion the  particulars  of  the  arrangement,  and  the  manner  in  which 
all  heretics,  of  whatever  class,  rank,  or  station,  were  to  be  discovered 
and  massacred  at  the  most  convenient  season.  For  the  furtherance  of 
the  scheme  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Spanish  regiments  might  be 
depended  on  as  exceedingly  efficient.  The  Prince,  while  attentively 
listening  to  all  this,  though  horror-struck  and  indignant  at  the  con- 
templated perfidy  and  inhumanity  now  confided  to  him,  held  his  peace 
and  kept  his  countenance.  The  King  was  not  at  all  aware  tbat,  in 
opening  to  Alva's  colleague  and  Philip's  plenipotentiary  this  mysteri* 
0U8  business,  he  had  given  a  warning  of  inestimable  value  to  the  man 
who  was  destined  by  Providence  to  resist  the  machmations  of  Philip 
and  the  fierce  cruelty  of  Alva.  It  was  from  the  tranquil  manner  in 
which  he  received  these  astounding  communications  of  Henry,  without 
betra3ring  his  feelings,  or  exciting  in  that  Monarch  any  suspicion  of  the 
enormous  blunder  he  was  committing,  that  William  of  Orange  acquired 
the  name  by  which  he  is  known  in  history.  From  that  hour  his  pur- 
pose was  unalterably  fixed.  A  few  days  after,  he  obtained  permission 
to  Yisit  the  Netherlands,  where  he  employed  his  utmost  inflaence  to 
awaken  the  strongest  and  most  general  opposition  to  the  continuance 
in  that  country  of  the  Spanish  troops;  although,  much  against  his 
will,  he  and  Eg^ont  had  been  appointed  their  joint  commanders.  He 
felt  then,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  that  an  Inquisition  for  the  Nether- 
lands, more  cruel  than  that  of  Spain,  had  been  resolved  on,  since  it 
would  need  but  to  look  askance  upon  an  image  to  be  cast  into  the 
flames."  As  yet  he  was  a  Catholic,  without  any  sympathy  with 
Reformers  or  their  cause ;  yet  he  could  not,  he  said, "  but  feel  com* 
passion  for  so  many  virtuous  men  and  women,  thus  devoted  to  mas- 
sacre;"  and  he  determined  to  save  them,  if  he  could. 

Soon  after  this,  Henry  passed  from  life  to  the  supreme  tribunal^ 
having  been  pierced  in  the  eye  by  the  lance  of  Montmorency,  at  a  tour- 
nament held  amidst  the  rejoicings  for  the  peace.  His  death,  and  the 
temporizing  policy  of  the  Queen  Regent,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  deferred 
the  execution  of  the  scheme  in  France  till  fourteen  years  after ;  when, 
in  imitation  of  the  "  Sicilian  Vespers,"  the  massacre  of  Huguenots  took 
place  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day. 

But  its  execution  by  Philip  was  commenced  without  delay :  and  the 
Netherlands  were  now  to  become  the  Thermopylaj  of  the  Reformation, 
with  William  the  Silent  for  its  Leonidas.  It  was  the  debatable  ground, 
where  it  had  to  contend  for  its  existence  with  the  Established  Church 
of  Bome,^-the  important  arena,  where  civil  and  religious  liberty  had  to 
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BUBtaia  a  protracted  war  againBt  the  InquLsition,  and  all  the  might  of 
Spain  and  its  government.  Philip,  on  quitting  the  provinces,  had 
appointed  his  half-Bister,  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Parma,  Regent  of 
the  Netherlands,  with  Qranvelle,  Bishop  of  Arras,  for  her  prime 
minister.  She  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  an  enthusiastic  Bomanist, 
who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Loyola.  The  founder  of  the  Jesuits  had 
been  her  confessor  and  spiritual  guide.  Carefully  educated  in  the 
Machiavellian  and  Medioean  school  of  politics,  she  was  an  adept  in  dis- 
simulation, which  formed  the  chief  part  of  statesmanship  at  the  court 
of  Charles  Y.  and  his  son  Philip. 

Before  Philip  quitted  the  Netherlands,  the  assembled  Estates  were 
addressed  with  great  eloquence  by  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  who  exhorted 
them  to  trample  heresy  and  heretics  out  of  existence,  but  said  not  one 
word  on  the  subject  nearest  their  hearts,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Spanish  troops ;  and  instead  of  a  reduction  of  the  taxation  under  which 
the  country  had  bo  long  groaned,  a  new  levy  of  considerable  amount 
was  demanded.  The  reply  of  the  deputies  was  loyal  in  the  extreme : 
they  were  ready  to  place  at  His  Majesty's  disposal  not  only  the  remains 
of  their  property,  but  even  their  lives,  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 
They  had  voted  the  contingents  as  requested,  but  had  made  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  an  express  antecedent  condition  to  the  payment 
of  their  respective  quotas.  There  was  also  drawn  up,  in  the  name  of 
the  States-General,  and  signed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Count 
Egmont,  and  many  of  the  leading  nobility,  a  remonstrance,  which  was 
formally  presented  to  the  King,  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Assem- 
bly. It  represented  the  "  pillaging,  insults,  and  disorders  "  daily  com- 
mitted by  the  foreign  soldiery ;  and  alleged  that  the  burden  had  become 
intolerable,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  many  large  towns  and  villages 
had  abandoned  their  homes,  rather  than  remain  longer  exposed  to  such 
insolence  and  oppression. 

The  King  could  not  conceal  his  rage  at  the  conditions  of  the  grant : 
but  when  the  remonstrance  was  presented,  in  spite  of  his  constitutional 
torpidity,  his  fury  was  uncontrollable.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
rushed  impetuously  from  the  assembly.  He  took  leave  of  the  Estates 
at  a  subsequent  meeting,  and  with  apparently  better  feeling.  He  had 
resumed  his  habitual  cabnness  and  prudence.  It  was  thought  advisable 
to  dissemble.  His  displeasure  was  manifest;  but  it  expressed  itself 
chiefly  against  individuals.  His  anger  at  the  course  pursued  by  the 
leading  nobles,  especially  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  already  no  secret. 
He  set  out  for  Flushing,  escorted  by  the  Duchess  Regent,  Uie  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  personages  of  the  provinces. 
Among  them  William  of  Orange  was  in  attendance,  to  witness  Philip's 
final  departure  from  the  Netherlands  for  Spain,  and  to  pay  him  his 
farewell  respects.  As  the  King  proceeded  on  board,  his  eyes  lighted  on 
the  Prince.  His  displeasure  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  With 
angry  looks  he  turned  upon  him,  and  bitterly  reproached  him  for 
having  thwarted  all  his  plans  by  means  of  his  secret  intrigues.  Wil- 
liam courteously  and  humbly  replied,  that  all  which  had  occurred  had 
been  done  through  the  regular  and  natural  movements  of  the  States. 
On  this  the  King,  in  a  violent  rage,  seized  the  Prince  by  the  wrist|  and 
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shaking  it,  exclaimed  in  Spanish,  "  No  los  Estados,  ma  vos,  vos,  voa !  " 
''Not the  Estates,  but  yon,  yon,  you!" — vos  being  considered  as  dis- 
respectful in  addressing  a  person  as  ^  in  French,  or  thou  in  English. 
After  this  coarse  and  public  insult,  William,  from  the  shore,  wished 
Philip  a  fortunate  voyage,  without  venturing  on  board  His  Majesty's 
vessel.  Then,  as  on  many  subsequent  occasions,  his  caution  served 
him  like  a  guardian  angel. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Philip  to  confer  high 
offices — civil,  military,  and  diplomatic — on  the  leading  nobles,  by  which 
tbey  incurred  enormous  expenses,  without  any  corresponding  salaries. 
That  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  general-in-chief  on  the  frontiers, 
was  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  his  necessary  expenditure ;  and  not 
enough,  as  he  said,  "  to  pay  the  servants  of  his  tent."  His  embassy  to 
carry  the  imperial  crown  to  Ferdinand,  and  his  residence  as  a  hostage 
in  Paris,  were  very  expensive,  and  he  received  no  salary.  He  was, 
moreover,  generous  and  hospitable,  even  to  profusion.  Like  most  of 
the  aristocracy,  therefore,  he  was  considerably  embarrassed.  But  he 
had  already  taken  active  measures  to  regulate  and  reduce  his  estab- 
lishment. He  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  without  any  decided  reli- 
gious principles,  complying  with  the  rites  and  forms  of  the  church, 
convivial  in  his  habits,  well-bred,  familiar,  yet  dignified ;  honoured  and 
beloved  by  the  whole  community.  He  was  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  rich,  powerful,  of  sovereign  rank,  and  a  widower.  He  had  two 
children,  Philip  and  Mary,  by  Ann  of  Egmont,  daughter  of  Count 
de  Buren,  and  the  greatest  heiress  in  the  Netherlands.  At  the  time  of 
their  marriage  they  were  both  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  Prince's 
letters  to  his  wife  indicated  his  tenderness  and  contentment.  She  died 
in  1558,  after  seven  years  of  wedded  life. 

The  state  of  morals  among  the  aristocracy  of  the  Netherlands  was 
low.  Not  only  excessive  extravagance,  but  gambling  and  drunkenness 
prevailed  extensively.  To  amend  this  condition  of  things,  the  Bicforma- 
tion  was  necessary ;  and  Providence,  in  its  infinite  wisdom,  saw  that 
for  its  correction  a  terrible  and  protracted  season  of  adversity  was 
also  required.  But  the  state  of  the  people  was  different.  The  season 
of  endurance  and  martyrdom  had  lasted  long,  and  was  to  last  longer ; 
but  there  were  symptoms  that  it  might  be  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
active  resistance.  The  Netherland  revolt  against  the  Spanish  Gh)vem- 
ment  was  not  an  aristocratic,  but  a  popular,  movement,  though  not  a 
democratic  one.  Neither  prince  nor  people  claimed  a  jot  more  freedom 
than  they  and  their  fathers  had  been  accustomed  to;  suck  as  had  been 
secured  to  them  by  ancient  charters  and  legal  enactments,  which 
Philip's  coronation-oath  bound  him  to  respect.  The  people  had  no 
desire  to  throw  off  their  allegianco  to  Philip  as  their  sovereign;  but 
they  were  determined  to  worship  God  according  to  conscience,  and  to 
recover  and  maintain  the  civil  and  political  liberties  which  had  been 
enjoyed  and  transmitted  by  their  ancestors.  The  public  discontent  was 
gathering  slowly,  and  it  was  longbefore  it  passed  the  limits  of  control. 
The  final  outburst  was  delayed,  and  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected  sooner  than  it  came.  In  an  age  of  discovery,  of  revived  lite- 
rature, and  of  the  printing-press,    it  was  not   likely  that  the  best 
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informed  and  moat  energetic  people  in  Europe  woold  submit  with 
tameness  to  have  imposed  on  them  and  their  posterity  the  yoke  of  the 
Inqmsition,  or  fail  to  sympathize  with  the  great  efforts  then  making  to 
shake  off  that  spiritnid  domination  which  had  so  long  paralysed  the 
iatelleot  and  efforts  of  mankind.  In  the  Netherlands,  attachment  to 
Rome  had  never  been  intense ;  and  the  earlier  sects  of  dissenters  from 
its  dogmas  had  found  there  numerous  converta  aad  martyrs.  It  was, 
therefore,  inevitable  that,  in  the  popular  heart,  there  should  now  be  a 
response  to  the  deeper  agitation  which  was  shaking  Ohristendom  to  its 
very  centre.  In  such  a  condition  of  the  public  mind  in  the  Netherland 
provinces,  and  with  such  a  system  of  government  as  Philip  and  his 
Council  had  resolved  on,  and  were  obstinately  determined  to  cazry  out, 
the  result  might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  The  country  was  now  about 
to  enter  on  a  period  of  unprecedented  trial  and  calamity.  It  was  a 
great  episode;  the  longest,  the  darkest,  the  bloodiest,  and  the  most 
important  in  the  sublime  epic  of  the  Breformation. 

The  execution  of  the  edicts  was  now  to  be  resumed  with  vigour. 
The  four  bishoprics  were  expanded  into  three  archbishoprics  and 
fifteen  bishoprics ;  the  Papal  Bull  ordaining  that  "  each  bishop  should 
appoint  nine  additional  prebendaries,  who  were  to  assist  them  in  the 
matter  of  the  [Inquisition  throughout  the  bishopric,  two  of  whom 
were  to  be  themselves  Inquisitors."  By  these  measures  Philip  hoped 
once  and  for  ever  to  crush  heresy  in  the  Netherlands,  as  it  had  been  in 
Spain ;  and  to  enforce  them  it  was  resolved  that  the  Spanish  troops 
should  be  kept  in  the  provinces.  The  Netherlanders,  who  had  for 
centuries  been  accustomed  to  a  large  degree  of  civil  freedom,  appealed 
to  their  ancient  constitutions,  which  Philip  had  solemnly  sworn  to 
maintain.  Foremost  in  opposition  was  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who, 
though  a  Catholic,  had  no  sympathy  with  persecution.  He  omitted  no 
remonstrance  on  the  snlrject,  but  memorialized  the  Duchess  Regent, 
Granvelle,  and  the  King ;  and  his  efforts  were  seconded  by  Egmont, 
Berghen,  and  several  other  influential  nobles.  The  bishop  saw  the 
necessity  of  temporizing.  He  wrote  to  Philip,  recommending  that  the 
word  "  Inquisitor "  should  be  omitted  from  the  new  decree.  If  the 
Inquisition  could  be  practised,  and  the  heretics  burned,  he  was  in  &vour 
of  its  being  done  in  the  least  offensive  manner.  But,  with  all  his 
eloquence,  he  failed  to  obviate  the  popular  objection.  At  prosent, 
indignation  was  directed  against  one  part  of  the  machinery  of  oppres- 
sion, the  Spanish  troops,  of  whose  insolence  and  pillage  men  were 
weary.  The  King  had  promised  their  withdrawal;  but,  with  his 
customary  bad  faith,  had,  on  various  pretences,  kept  them  there  fourteen 
months  longer,  with  the  secret  purpose  just  referred  to. 

In  1561,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  having  been  a  widower  three  years, 
married  Anna,  niece  of  the  Elector  Augustus  "  the  Pious,"  grand* 
daughter  of  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  the  victim  to  the  force 
and  fraud  of  Charles  Y.,  and  daughter  of  the  Elector  Maurice,  who 
had  hunted  the  Emperor  through  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  compelled 
the  peace  of  Passau,  overthrown  the  Papal  dominion  in  Germany,  and 
frustrated  Philip's  election  as  King  of  the  Romans.  Philip's  consent 
was  necessary,  and  the  relatives  of  the  Princess  were  peculiarly  obnozi* 
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OTxa  to  him.  Those  relatives  were  opposed  to  her  marryiog  a  Papist. 
William,  who,  at  this  time,  was  an  easy,  indifferent  Catholic,  averse  to 
Papal  persecution,  required  that,  as  his  wife,  she  should  "  live  Catholic* 
ally,"  and  be  considered  a  member  of  the  church  to  which  he  him- 
self belonged.  At  length  all  difficulties  being  removed,  the  wedding 
took  place  at  Leipsic,  on  8t.  Bartholomew's  day,  and  was  celebrated 
with  regal  q^^lendour. 

To  give  the  reader  a  more  vivid  impression  of  the  system  superin* 
.tended  at  this  period  in  the  Netherlands  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori* 
ties,  with  Cardinal  Granvelle  at  their  head,  we  particularize  a  few  facts 
as  examples  and  illustrations. 

The  following  entries  have  been  taken  from  the  register  of  municipal 
expenses  at  Toumay : — 

"To  Mr.  Jacques  Barra,  executioner,  for  having  tortured  twice 
Jean  de  Lannoy,  ten  sous. 

"  To  the  same  for  having  executed  by  fire  said  Lannoy,  sixty  sous. 
For  having  thrown  his  cinders  into  the  river,  eight  sous." 

Thifl  had  been  the  treatment  of  thousands  in  the  Provinces.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  burned,  and  their  "  cinders  "  thrown  into 
the  river,  or  their  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds,  for  idle  words  against 
Bome,  spoken  years  before,  for  praying  alone  in  their  closets,  for  not 
kneeling  to  a  wafer  when  they  met  it  in  the  streets,  for  thoughts  to 
which  they  never  gave  utterance,  but  which  on  being  interrogated 
they  were  too  honest  to  deny.  Of  one,  who  filled  the  office  of  Inquisitor 
for  many  years,  it  is  told,  he  burned  men  for  idle  words  or  suspected 
thoughts ;  he  rarely  waited  for  deeds.  Hearing  once  that  a  certain 
schoolmaster,  of  Oudenarde,  named  Miller,  was  addicted  to  reading  the 
Bible,  he  summoned  him  to  his  court,  and  accused  him  of  heresy.  The 
schoolmaster  claimed,  if  guilty  of  any  crime,  to  be  tried  before  the 
judges  of  his  town.  "  You  are  my  prisoner,  and  must  answer  me, 
and  no  other,"  was  the  reply  of  the  Inquisitor,  who  proceeded  to  catechisse 
the  accused,  and  soon  satisfied  himself  of  the  schoolmaster's  heresy, 
On  his  refusing  to  recant,  he  was  asked  whether  he  did  not  love  his 
wife  and  children ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  God  knows,  that  if  the  whole 
world  were  of  gold,  and  my  own,  I  would  give  it  all  only  to  have  them 
with  me,  even  had  I  to  live  on  bread  and  water,  and  in  bondage."  **  Then," 
answered  the  Inquisitor,  "you  have  only  to  renounce  the  error  of  your 
opinions."  To  which  the  martyr  answered,  "  Neither  for  wife,  children, 
nor  all  the  world,  can  I  renounce  my  God  and  His  truth."  Whereupon 
he  was  sentenced  to  the  stake ;  and,  having  first  been  strangled,  was  cast 
into  the  flames. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  executions,  "heresy"  continued  to 
spread.  In  the  WaUoon  provinces  it  was  most  prevalent,  and 
judges  and  executioners  were  appalled  by  the  growing  symptoms  of 
revolt.  The  victims  were  cheered  on  their  way  to  the  stake.  The 
hymns  of  Marot  were  sung  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Inquisitors. 
At  Yalenciennes  two  ministers  were  condemned,  by  the  express  and 
urgent  command  of  Cardinal  Granvelle;  but  the  msgistrates  were 
afraid  to  carry  the  sentence  into  execution.  After  they  had  lain  in 
prison  several  months,  on  fresh  orders  arriving  from  the  Cardinal  Ao 
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execute  the  culprits  by  fire,  they  were  taken  to  the  market-place  for 
that  purpose,  on  April  27th,  1562.  Bnt,  the  place  of  execution  was 
forced  by  the  crowd,  the  lighted  fagots  were  scattered,  and  the  execu- 
tion prevented,  although  the  prisoners  were  conducted  back  to  their 
dungeon.  The  people,  who  had  been  chanting  the  Psalms  of  Darid 
through  the  streets,  determined  at  last  on  a  rescue.  The  prison  was 
broken  open,  and  the  two  ministers  escaped  Irom  the  city.  The  day 
was  called,  "  Journee  des  mau-hrulez,"  "  Day  of  the  ill-bumed."  One  of 
them,  Simon  Faveau,  not  intimidated  by  tiiis  near  approach  to  martyr- 
dom, persisted  in  his  labours ;  and,  being  a  few  years  after  again  appre- 
hended, was  burned  in  the  same  place  where  he  had  formerly  heeai 
rescued. 

On  being  informed  of  the  rescue,  the  Qoyemment  at  Brussels  was 
in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  and  resolved  to  take  a  bloody  vengeance.  The 
military  were  sent  down,  the  prisons  were  filled  to  overflowing.  On 
the  16th  of  May,  the  slaughter  commenced,  and  ^m  that  time 
burning  and  beheading  became  the  order  of  the  day.  The  number  of 
victims  was  firightful.  Bnt  the  burghers  and  artisans  of  the  Nether- 
lands did  not  succumb,  like  the  chivaliy  of  Spain.  There  were  no 
newspapers;  but  the  "Rhetoric  Chambers,*'  a  kind  of  Mechanics' 
Institute,  but  highly  popular,  supplied  their  place,  and  shared  with  the 
pulpit  the  only  power  which  then  existed  for  directing  the  opinions 
and  moving  the  passions  of  the  people.  Their  poems  and  pasquils, 
their  bold  force  and  truculent  satire,  had  already  done  much  in  spread- 
ing information,  and  heightening  the  public  detestation  of  church 
abuses,  especially  the  licentiousness  of  the  monastic  orders.  They  now 
poured  forth  a  perpetual  torrent  of  rhymes,  epigrams,  and  caricatures 
on  the  newly-appointed  bishops,  and  on  Granvello  as  their  chief.  We 
learn  from  the  Cardinal's  letters  to  Philip  respecting  these  satires,  and 
his  suspicions  as  to  the  authorship,  that  they  stung  him  to  the  quick. 
The  tyranny  which  could  plunge  a  nation  in  blood  and  tears  was 
unable  to  extinguish  that  ridicule  of  its  oppressors,  which  seemed 
at  present  its  only  consolation  and  revenge.  Most  of  the  nobles,  led 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  were  in  open  and  avowed  hostility  to  the 
Cardinal  and  his  measures.  That  opposition  was  legal  and  constitu- 
tional; and  it  was  fully  and  enthusiastically  sustained  by  the  people. 
The  nobles  endeavoured  by  their  letters  to  Philip,  and  by  sending  to 
him  one  of  their  number,  to  make  him  aware  of  the  state  of  things,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  changing  his  measures.  Margaret  of  Parma  urged 
her  brother  to  give  them  satisfaction.  Granvelle,  on  the  contrary, 
was  filling  his  dispatches  to  the  King  with  accusations  against  the 
nobles  and  hints  of  conspiracy,  while  Alva's  counsel  was  to  take 
off  several  heads  for  treason.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  secret 
agents  in  Philip's  household,  knew  all  this;  for  he  was  furnished 
from  time  to  time  with  copies  of  the  most  private  papers  in  the  royal 
palace^ 

{To  he  eontimwd.) 
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On  Friday,  February  26tli,  1869,  Mr.  Newdegate  moved  for  the 
appomtment  of  a  "  Select  Committee  to  mquire  into  the  operation  of 
the  Act  23  and  24  Yic,  c.  134,  being  an  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  regard- 
ing  Boman-Oatholic  Charities,  and  into  that  of  any  Acts  passed  snb- 
seqaently  to  the  passing  of  the  above-mentioned  Act  which  may  be,  or 
may  have  been,  held  to  modify  or  alter  the  operation  of  the  above  Act, 
or  which  relate  to  the  subject-matter  thereof : "  "  And  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  52  Geo.  III.,  cap.  146,  and  into  that  of  the  27  and  28 
Yic.9  cap.  97,  which  Acts  relate  to  the  Registration  of  Burials." 

It  may  be  important  to  explain  to  our  readers  the  objects  of  this 
motion ;  and  the  following  able  and  instructive  paper,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Badenoch,  will  give  the  necessary  explanations  : — 

I.— EOMAN-CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  ACT. 

In  1853  an  Act  was  passed  (16  and  17  Yic,  c.  137,  August  20th,  1853) 
to  "  provide  means  for  securing  the  due  administration  of  charitable 
trusts,  and  for  the  more  beneficial  application  of  charitable  funds  in 
certain  cases."  A  board  was  created,  with  a  staff  of  commissioners, 
inspectors,  and  other  officials,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
This  board  has  discretionai*y  powers  to  examine  and  inquire  into  all  or 
any  charities  in  England  or  Wales, — their  nature,  objects,  and  adminis- 
tration. Parties  to  whom  such  charities  are  intrusted  may  consult  the 
board  in  cases  of  difficulty.  The  board  may  require  trustees  to  render 
accounts  and  statements  of  the  funds  of  such  trusts,  and  their  manage- 
ment. In  short,  the  object  of  this  Act  is  to  prevent  abuses  in  con- 
nexion with  charitable  trusts  of  a  permanent  nature.  The  board  is 
required  to  submit  to  Parliament  an  annual  report  of  its  proceedings. 
In  1855  (18  and  19  Yic,  o.  124,  August  14th,  1855)  certain  amendments 
were  made  upon  said  Act. 

But  charitable  trusts,  in  connexion  with  the  Boman-Catholic  Church, 
were  exempted  from  the  operaiion  of  these  Acts,  and  continued  to  be  so 
for  a  period  of  seven  years,  through  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the 
Papal  hierarchy,  whose  object  is  to  establish  and  maintain  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Papal  court,  instead  of  the  civil  courts  of  this  country, 
over  all  Boman-Catholic  trusts.  But  in  1860,  after  much  discussion, 
an  Act  was  passed,  (23  and  24  Yic,  c.  134,  August  28th,  1860,  Sec.  1,) 
entitled,  "An  Act  to  amend  the  law  regarding  Roman- Catholic 
Charities."  By  this  last-mentioned  Act,  charities  for  lawful  *  purposes 
were  not  to  be  invalidated  by  the  addition  of  "  any  provision  deemed  to 
be  superstitious,  or  otherwise  prohibited  by  the  laws  affecting  persons 
professing  "  the  Boman-Catholic  religion ;  **  but  in  every  such  case  it 
•hall  be  lawful  for  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  or  any  judge  thereof 
sitting  at  Chambers,  in  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  created  by  the 

*  Lawful,  i.  e.,  not  vitiated  bj  the  atatates  against  **  snperfttitioQS  naes,"  or  againit 
leligioiii  orders  or  societieB  bound  hj  monastic  vowa. 
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Charitable  Trosta'  Act,  1853/'  to  apportion^the  eame,  "bo  that  a  pro- 
portion thereof  be  exclnsiYely  8abject  to  the  lawful  charitable  tnuts  '* 
of  the  donor,  and  the  residue  to  be  apportioned  "  as  the  said  court  or 
judge,  or  the  said  board,  may  consider,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be 
most  just,"  and  to  appoint  trustees  for  duly  administering  the  aame.^ 
No  proceedings  were  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  any  Boman- 
Catholic  trust  prior  to  2  and  3  WilL  IT.,  c.  115,  except  "fraudulent 
misapplication,  or  conversion  of  any  estate  to  any  private  useor  pur- 
pose not  being  charitable.'' f  And  no  deed  made  subsequently  to  the 
Act  9  Geo.  II.,  c.  36,  was  to  be  void,  if  not  perfected  or  enrolled  accord- 
ing  to  the  provision  of  that  Act,  if  such  deed  should  be  enrolled  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery  within  twelve  months  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  18604  It  is  also  provided  that  in  the  absence  of  any  document 
the  usage  of  twenty  years  shall  be  sufficient  "  evidence  of  the  trusts  on 
which  the  same  property  shall  have  been  settled."  It  is  also  provided 
that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  held  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  10  Geo.  lY.,  c.  7,  (Boman-Catholic  Belief  Act,  1829,)  in  regard  to 
the  ''  suppreseion  or  prohibition  of  the  Beligious  Orders  or  Societies  of 
the  Church  of  Bome,  bound  by  monastic  or  religious  vows." 

Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  provisions  of  this  last-mentioned 
Act,  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  iU  re^iremenUs  have  been 
pracHcaUy  waded,  while  real  and  personal  estate  to  a  very  large 
amount  has  been  rapidly  accumulating  in  connexion  with  the  Ghuroh 
of  Bome. 

The  increase  of  Boman-Catholic  institutions  has  recently  been  very 
great.  In  1829  there  were  no  monasteries  nor  convents  publicly 
announced,  and  there  were  but  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  priests, 
and  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  chapels  and  stations.  In  1841  there 
were  one  monastery,  sixteen  convents,  and  nine  colleges.  In  1851 
there  were  seventeen  monasteries  and  fifty-three  convente.  In  the 
present  year  there  are,  in  England  and  Wales,  "  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty-two  churches,  chapels,  and  stations,  eighteen  colleges,   two 

*  The  foUowiDg  explanationB  of  seyeral  sections  of  the  Act  of  1860  are  extracted 
from  the  speech  of  the  Attorney-General.  Sec.  1. — The  object  of  this  ckose  was, "  that 
a  good  charitable  use  should  not  be  tainted  and  rendered  invalid  by  its  being  connected 
with  a  superstitions  use ;"  "  to  render  the  good  use  valid  and  free  from  objection,  not- 
withstand^g  its  connexion  with  the  superstitious  use.  But  no  validity  was  given  to 
the  superstitious  use,  which  remained  bad  as  before." — Hansard's  Debates,  June  2\tt, 
1860. 

t  See.  3. — "  The  reason  of  this  clause  was,  that  [though]  almost  every  Roman  Gatholio 
charity,  having  been  originally  constituted  by  reason  of  the  former  state  of  the  law, 
produced  a  reprehensible  state  of  things,  it  was  not  thought  just  to  have  those  charities 
exposed  to  legal  proceedings  when  their  condition  had  been  produced  solely  by  previous 
legislation ." — Ibid* 

X  Sec.  8. — **  The  object  being  to  give  them  the  power  of  publishing  the  nature  of 
the  charities,  and  an  opportunity  for  investigation  by  the  commissioners,  and  in  this 
way  to  make  them  generally  amenable  to  the  law."  "  By  the  statute  of  mortnuin, 
persons  creating  a  charity  by  deed  which  conveyed  any  real  estate,"  are  compelled  to 
toroll  that  deed  within  fx^  months  after  execution,— Z^iV^. 
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hundred  and  fourteen  convents,  and  Bixty-seren  commnnitieB  of 
men,"  (B.  G.  Directory,  1869,  p.  286,)  altogether  illegal,  with  inmates 
probably  amounting  to  three  thousand  males  and  thirteen  thousand 
females.  In  connexion  with  such  institutions,  real  or  personal  pro- 
perty to  a  very  large  amount  is,  no  ^oubt,  fast  accumulating,  as  well 
aa  for  masses  for  the  dead  and  other  superstitious  uses  of  the  Bomish 
religion.  If  each  inmate  of  a  convent  brings  a  dowry  of  say  £250,  this 
alone  would  amount  to  upwards  of  £3,000,000.  Every  such  institution 
will  naturally  create  fresh  interests,  and  obtain  additional  bequests  or 
legacies.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  such  institutions,  and  of  the 
Homish  system,  property  will  accumulate  in  mortmain  more  rapidly 
in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Rome  than  with  any  other  religious 
denomination.  Such  accumulations  have  always  been  looked  upon  as 
seriously  affecting  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  They  abstract  large  sums, 
which  would  otherwise  tend  to  produce  national  wealth,  and  lock 
up  property  which  would  otherwise  yield  a  revenue  to  the  public 
exchequer,  by  descending  from  one  heir,  or  singular  successor,,  to 
another.  In  former  times,  this  led  to  the  amassing  of  enormous  riches 
in  the  hands  of  Bomish  ecclesiastics  and  orders,  and  to  much  fraud  and 
great  abuses.  Lord  Lyttleton  has  said,  referring  to  the  time  of 
Henry  II., — "  The  great  increase  of  religious  houses  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  evils  of  this  age."  The  accumulation  of  property  was  not 
peculiar  to  that  age,  or  to  this  country,  but  is  exhibited  in  every 
country  where  the  principles  of  the  Bomish  system  have  been  allowed 
to  be  supreme.  Becent  suppressions  in  Italy,  and  even  in  Spain,  and 
alao  in  France,  arose  from  this  cause.  And  unless  this  matter  is 
carefully  watched  over,  and  the  provisions  of  the  legislature  impartially 
carried  out,  the  mischiefs  of  ante-Beformation  times  will  again  neces- 
sarily spring  up. 

Hence  modem  legislation  proceeded  on  the  consideration  (9  Qeo.  II., 
c.  36)  "  that  gifts  or  alienation  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
in  mortmain  are  prohibited  or  restrained  by  Magna  Charta  and  divers 
other  wholesome  laws,  as  prejudicial  to  and  against  the  common 
utility ; "  that  "  nevertheless  this  public  mischief  "  "  increased  by  many 
large  and  improvident  alienations  or  dispositions,  made  by  languishing 
or  dying  persons,  or  by  other  persons,  to  uses  called  charitable  uses,  to 
take  place  after  their  deaths,  to  the  desherison  of  their  lawful  heirs ; " 
and  hence  the  object  of  the  Act  just  referred  to  was  to  prevent  such 
large  and  improvident  alienations,  to  put  a  check  to  the  same,  and  to 
insure  publicity. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  1852,  on  the 
law  of  mortmain,  found  (p.  ix.)  "  the  prevalence  of  what  are  called 
apiritnal  wills  or  secret  trusts;  that  is  to  say,  gifts  and  devises  of 
property  which  appear  to  be  absolute  and  free  from  any  trust  what- 
ever, but  which  are,  nevertheless,  accompanied  by  some  declaration  of 
the  intention  of  the  donor  or  testator  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  binding 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  person  to  whom  the  property  is  given,  and 
to  constitute  him  in  conscience,  if  not  in  law,  a  trustee  for  particular 
specified  objects."  The  said  Committee  were  of  opinion  "  that  in  all 
cases  where  property  is  permanently  devoted  to  any  charitable  or 
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religions  use,  the  heira,  or  next  of  kin,  or  other  persons  who,  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  gift,  would  be  entitled  to  the  property,  ought  to  haTe 
the  means  of  discovering  the  nature  of  the  gift,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied,  in  order  that  they  may  ascertain  whether  the 
property  has  been  legally  disposed  of,  and  whether  it  has  been  bestowed 
without  undue  influence  having  been  exercised  on  the  giver."  The 
Committee  also  expressed  an  opinion  "  that  the  public  in  general,  and 
the  €k>vemment,  ought  to  have  the  means  of  knowing  the  purposes  to 
which  property  is  'devoted;'  and  in  order  to  insure  ' fidelity' and 
honesty  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  property  for  the  purposes  of 
charity  is  intrusted,  every  facility  should  be  afforded  for  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  subject-matter  of  every  such  gift,  the  purposes  to  which  it 
ought  to  be  applied,  and  the  manner  in  which,  in  each  case,  tJie  tmsta 
have  been  carried  into  execution." 

The  legislation  of  1860  is  peculiar  and  exceptional.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  Roman  Catholics  would  have  been  most  anxious  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  But  it  has  not  been  so.  It  is 
also  to  be  kept  in  view  that  charitable  trusts  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  Home  often  differ  widely  from  trusts  connected  with  other 
religious  denominations ;  particularly  (1)  the  ruling  authority  is  not  in 
a  congregation  like  Dissenting  Churches,  but  in  the  Pope  or  his  repre* 
sentative ;  and  (2)  there  may  be  interference  (Mortmain  Report,  1752, 
p.  15)  by  "  a  foreign  tribunal,  the  Court  of  Propaganda  at  Rome,"  the 
decisions  of  which  on  appeals  may  affect  **  the  application  of  property 
left  upon  trusts  for  the  purposes  of  a  religious  or  charitable  descrip- 
tion," or  even  divert  legacies  or  bequests  from  the  original  intention  of 
the  donor,  and  thus  deprive,  it  may  be,  heirs  or  next  of  kin  of  that 
protection  which  the  laws  of  this  country  afford  them,  and  which  they 
ought  undoubtedly  to  possess,  without  the  slightest  interference  by  a 
foreign  court. 

II.— ACTS  AS  TO  BEGI8TSATION  OF  BUBIALS. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom 
the  statutable  regulations  in  connexion  with  not  ouly  the  registration 
of  deaths  be  enforced,  but  also  of  burials.  Hence  the  Act  of  1864,  (27 
and  28  Yic,  o.  97,)  proceeding  on  the  consideration  that  provision  had 
been  made  "  for  the  registration  of  burials  performed  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Established  Church,  and  of  all  burials  in  grounds  provided 
under  the  burial  Acts,  enacts  that  all  burials  in  any  burial-ground,  not 
then  required  to  be  registered,  be  registered  for  public  purposes."  This 
becomes  most  necessary  in  reference  to  private  burial-grounds,  or 
burial-grounds  connected  with  conventual  institutions.  Probably 
such  institutions  in  England  contain  sixteen  thousand  inmates,  and 
there  is  g^d  ground  for  believing  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1864  have  not  been  complied  with.*  Hence  the  necessity  for  the 
present  demand  for  inquiry. 

*  At  a  convent  near  Derhy,  "  it  was  known  that  horiali  had  taken  plaee  within  tbe 
ooareat-waUi,  while  no  deaths  were  regirtcred."  At  a  convent  at  Colwich,  **  it  vtf 
bond  that  there  wore  more  hnriab  within  the  preeineti  of  the  conTsat  than  appesied 
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The  motion  of  Mr.  Newdegate  was  made,  after  an  excellent  speech, 
with  the  following  result:— Mr.  Green  seconded  the  motion.  The 
House  divided.  The  nambers  were, — For  the  Committee,  46 ;  against 
it,  85 :  majority,  39.    The  motion  was  therefore  lost. 

The  correspondent  of  the  "  Belfast  News  Letter  "  says,  in  reference 
to  this  matter, — "  The  first  division  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  took 
place  last  night  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Newdegate,  for  a  Select  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  laws  affecting  Roman- Catholic 
charities,  and  the  registration  of  Roman-Catholic  places  of  burial.  The 
new  House  of  Commons  absolutely  refused  to  debate  the  question 
raised  by  the  honourable  Member  for  North  Warwickshire;  and, 
oddly  enough,  not  one  of  the  forty-six  gentlemen  who  supported  the 

motion  rose  to  speak  in  its  favour The  motion  was  opposed 

by  twenty-one  Irish  Members,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Roman 
Catholics."— 2%e  Bulwarh. 


KEBLB  AS  A  POET. 

MoBE  than  forty  years  since,  a  volxmie  containing  hymns  and  medi- 
tations upon  scriptural  subjects  was  published  anonymously  at  Oxford. 
The  author,  as  we  now  learn,  set  but  little  store  upon  the  work  ;  and 
his  friends,  while  urging  its  publication,  only  expected  such  a  recep- 
tion as  acquaintances  and  kindred  minds  accord  to  a  chosen  favourite. 
But  to  the  surprise  of  the  author,  of  his  friends,  and  of  his  critics, 
the  **  Christian  Year  "  has  won  its  way  to  the  love,  affection,  and  even 
reverence  of  a  wide  circle  of  English-speaking  men;  and  is  the 
acknowledged  manual  of  devotion  for  a  still  larger  number  of  religious 
women.  Edition  after  edition  has  issued  from  the  press;  and  the 
profits  of  the  work,  like  those  of  another  well-known  hymnal,  have  been 
sacredly  devoted  to  what  the  author  believed  to  be  the  support  of  the 
work  of  God.  The  material  proof  of  the  continued  appreciation  of 
Keble's  best  known  work  is  the  church  at  Hursley,  restored  and 
decorated  by  the  sale  of  this  remarkable  book.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  only  evidence  of  its  acknowledged  excellence.  When  the 
author  died,  the  very  truest  odour  of  sanctity  that  ever  exhaled  from 
the  newly- turned  soil  of  a  Christian  grave  clung  around  his  memory ; 
and  critics  of  the  most  opposite  schools,  utterly  forgetful  of  the 
sterner  duties  of  their  vocation,  met  to  hang  garlands  upon  the  place 
where  he  "  should  sleep  awhile  within  the  church's  shade."  But  his 
panegyrists  are  not  content  with  heaping  upon  him  indiscriminating 
praise.    They  become  prophets,  and  foretell  the  future  that  awaits  his 


in  the  register  of  deaths."  It  was  "  proved  that  coffins  were  seldom  made  outside  the 
convent." — Vide  Mr.  Newdegate's  speech.  House  of  Commone,  "  Monastic  and  Con- 
ventoal  Institutions,"  March  8d,  1865.  In  the  recent  dehate,  Mr.  Newdegate  said, — 
"  In  the  case  of  Smee  and  the  Oratory  at  Brompton,  it  was  avowed  not  only  that  in 
fioman-Catholic  cemeteries  they  did  not  register  the  burials,  but  that  they  refttied  to 
itoto." 
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lay.  It  is  to  continue,  we  are  told,  in  nndimmed  beaniy  in  all  coming 
years,  like 

"  Mobs,  that  glowi  u  fresh  and  green 
As  though  beneath  an  April  clond," 

while  all  around  is  sinking  in  "  calm  decay."  It  is  destined  to 
displace  the  impassioned  lyrics  of  Wesley,  and  the  gentle,  spiritual 
songs  of  Watts,  in  the  affections  of  the  Church  of  the  future.  Keble's 
latest  biographer,  writing  after  the  first  sorrow  for  his  death  had 
subsided,  and  men  had  passed  "  cheerly  to  their  work  again,"  does  not 
scruple  to  say,  that  "  the  *  Christian  Year '  is  generally  admitted,  and  I 
think  justly,  to  have  placed  him  alone,  far  above  all  our  other  sacred 
poets,  to  have  made  him  in  truth — ^the  sacred  poet  of  the  nation."  The 
high  estimate  of  Keble's  masterpiece,  and  the  continued  demand  for 
the  book  itself,  are  our  justification,  if  justification  be  needed,  for  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  claims  of  this  work  to  such  a  proud  position 
as  that  of  being  at  the  head  of  Euglish  religious  poetry. 

It  may  seem  an  attempt  to  be  "  wise  after  the  event "  if  we  lay 
before  our  readers  the  causes  of  this  unlooked-for  success  of  the 
" Christian  Year ;"  but  we  will  run  the  risk  of  the  objection.  If  we  have 
rightly  divined  these  causes,  they  were  beyond  the  power  of  contem- 
poraries to  discover.  One  very  potent  influence  in  promoting  its 
popularity  was  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  national  taste,  and 
the  complete  revolution  made  about  this  time  in  the  canons  of  poetical 
criticism.  The  classical  English  school  was  exhausted.  Stately  heroics 
palled  upon  readers,  who  found  scant  sense  and  feeling  conveyed  in 
lines  worthy  of  the  masters  of  this  craft  in  former  days.  Nature  herself, 
in  all  her  aspects,  was  treated  in  poetry  as  in  Dutch  gardens.  Her 
native  worth  was  banished  to  the  wilderness ;  and  certain  forms,  which  had 
been  marked  out  with  line  and  compass,  were  alone  permitted  to  be  seen. 
Scott  and  Wordsworth  stood  chief  amongst  the  innovators  in  profane 
poetry;  and  their  intellectual  disciple  was  about  to  apply  their  princi- 
ples to  sacred  song.  Let  any  one  compare  the  hynms  of  the  Methodist 
revival  of  the  last  century,  to  go  no  further  back,  so  far  as  their  treatment 
of  natural  phenomena  admits  of  a  comparison,  with  Keble's  Morning 
Hymn,  and  he  will  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  revolution  of  which  we  are 
speakiag.  The  "  Christian  Year,"  in  this  well-known  meditation,  has  the 
aroma  of  an  English  landscape  at  day-break.  The  flat  scenery  of  a  midland 
county  invested  with  beauty  by  the  "  unfolding  mom,"  the  breeze  "  rust- 
ling "  among  the  lance-like  leaves  of  the  pollard  willows,  and  lifting  the 
"dewy  steam"  from  the  "  deep  grove,"  compose  a  panorama  that  hundreds 
of  times  must  have  risen  at  the  bidding  of  "  some  soft  touch  invisible  " 
before  the  eyes,  not  of  Keble  only,  but  of  thousands  of  his  refined  and 
educated  countrymen,  fresh  from  college-cloister,  and  from  ancient  halL 

If  we  turn  now  to  hymn  46  in  the  Wesleyan  Hymn-Book,  which 
has  more  description  of  Nature,  sketched  with  a  freer  hand,  than  almost 
any  other  in  the  collection,  we  have  the  "  silken  leaves  "  of  the  garden, 
the  "  unkindly  blast "  of  the  east  wind,  the  "  directer  ray  "  of  a  too 
early  spring-tide ;  but  the  tone  of  the  whole  is  of  Nature  seen  at  second- 
hand.   The  inspired  penman,  himsell  an  eye-witness,  that  "allfieah  is 
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fls  grass,  and  all  the  gloiy  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass,"  prompted  the 
hjnm  of  the  modem  poet.  If,  to  pnrsne  this  contrast  still  farther,  we 
take  as  a  sample  of  the  earlier  school,  the  hymns  nnmbered  225  and 
226  in  the  Wesleyan  collection,  and  compare  them  with  Keble's  hymns 
for  the  Fourth  and  Fifteenth  Sundays  after  Trinity,  we  have  the  charac- 
teristic differences  between  the  two  styles  of  treatment  clearly  shown. 
The  first,  fall  of  impersonations,  and  generally  treading  in  the  round 
of  those  most  trathfal  but  absolutely  inartistic  observers  of  Nature, 
the  Hebrew  psalmists,  necessarily  recall  their  distant  origin.  Keble's, 
gentle,  pensire,  and  imaginative  in  the  best  specimens,  or  fanciful  in  the 
secondary,  but  always  the  result  either  of  personal  investigation  and 
long-continued  meditation  on  Nature,  or  else  struck  from  a  poetic 
mind  by  the  picturesque  descriptions  of  travellers  in  foreign  lands, 
assured  the  world  that  a  real  poet,  who  must  sing  as  external  phe- 
nomena had  impressed  themselves  upon  his  mind  as  types  of  spiritual 
truths,  had  risen.  The  former  religious  poets  were  none  of  them 
devoted  admirers  of  physical  beauty.  A  certain  theological  bias  led 
them  to  connect  the  stem  and  rugged  aspects  of  Nature  with  the 
"  mortal  taste  "  of  the  forbidden  tree  in  Paradise ;  and  an  intense 
religious  passion  consumed  them, — a  passion  that  was  lighted  and 
sustained  by  the  realized  presence  of  those  awful  truths  which  affect 
the  everlasting  destinies  of  mankind,  and  give  a  grandeur  to  the 
straggles  of  good  and  evil  in  the  soul  of  a  peasant  that  the  most  sublime 
spectacle  of  elemental  strife  depicted  by  the  poet  cannot  possess.  The 
older  hymns  are  occupied  with  the  soul's  agonies  under  conviction  of 
sin,  or  else  are  faithful  echoes  of  the  songs  of  deliverance  that  are 
grateful  to  joyful  dwellers  in  the  house  of  their  pilgrimage.  But 
when  the  Ohurch  lies  down  beside  the  quiet  waters  of  an  uneventful 
era,  other  strains  become  dear : 

'*  Then  Nature's  voice  no  more  is  drownM, 
She  speaks,  and  we  mtLst  hear." 

It  is  then  that  the ''  low  chant  of  wakeful  birds,"  the  moan  of  "  the 
deep  weltering  flood,"  and  the  rustle  of  "  whispering  leaves,"  become 
adjuncts  of  devotion. 

It  is  this  species  of  religious  feeling,  more  the  result  of  sentiment 
than  of  conviction,  that  Keble  depicts  with  exquisite  grace^  and 
commends  to  educated  and  pensive  minds.  Once,  however,  he  fails 
egregiously  in  his  dealings  with  Nature,  and  that  while  fiaoing  one 
of  the  grandest  of  all  sights  afforded  by  this  wonder-teeming  earth. 
He  cannot  paint  the  sea.  He  catches  a  glimpse  of  it,  as  its  wavelets 
flash  up  some  "  woodland  dale  "  on  the  Devonshire  coast;  by  a  happy 
translation  he  makes  its  ripple  break  into  "  the  many-twinkling  smile : " 
as  he  paces  the  sandy  cove,  he  watches  bewildered  its  "  chime  of  rest- 
less motion;  "  but  he  can  go  no  further.  He  has  seen  and  recorded 
all  that  a  quiet  country  clergyman  can  see  in  his  summer  ramble,  but 
all  beyond  this  is  an  unknown  land  to  him.  For  the  deep  mystery  of 
Nature  he  had  no  aptitude.  "Where  the  "  Christian  Year  "  would  repro- 
duce the  spirit  of  the  *'  Forms  of  Prayer  to  be  used  at  Sea,"  it  is  weak 
and  puling.  A  sailor  suffering  from  calenture  might  enjoy  it,  and  a 
ohujfimnf  sick  of  his  fate,  and  longing  for  home,  might  read  it  with 
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pleasure ;  bat  it  is  not  Englishmen,  with  all  the  old  Bea-roTers'  blood 
still  in  them,  that  are  to  be  stirred  by  such  strains  as  these.  The  same 
fault  is  seen  in  the  hymns  written  for  emigrants,  Keble  depicted  the 
sea  from  the  shore;  it  was  his  lot 

"  E  terrd  magnum  alteriut  tpectare  laborem  ;  " 
and  while  true  to  his  principle  of  never  putting  into  a  poem  what  had 
not  first  been  in  his  own  mind,  he  produced  verses  "  drenched  with 
spray,"  but  not  impregnated  with  salt.  In  one  hymn  in  the  Wesleyan 
collection,  "  On  going  on  Shipboard,"  we  find  what  Keble  lacked,  and 
sadly  miss  what  Keble  possessed.  In  the  hymn  commencing, "  Lord  of 
the  wide,  extensive  main,"  we  have  mannerisms  enough  to  stamp  a 
poem  as  unnatural  and  conventional ;  but  we  are  recompensed  at  the 
close  by  one  of  those  flashes  which  deep  spiritual  feeling  constantly  casts 
upon  external  objects.  There  is  a  grand  triumph  over  Nature  in  the 
last  verse.  Like  brilliant  lightning  playing  round  the  helmsman  of  a 
bark  hardly  bestead  in  the  trough  of  the  waves,  this  spiritoalieed 
thought  invests  the  Christian  travellers  with  awful  interest.  Their 
forms  tower  above  the  tempest,  as  we  listen  to  their  song : — 

"  We  boast  of  our  recover'd  powers. 
Lords  are  we  of  the  lands  and  floods ; 
And  earth,  and  heaven,  and  all  is  ours, 
And  we  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's." 

Such  fire  of  religious  ardour  never  bums  through  the  words  of  Keble. 
The  more  awful  aspects  of  Nature  did  not  intrude  upon  his  mind.  It 
is  true  that  once,  in  his  meditation  upon  Esau's  despised  birthright,  a 
remiuiscence  of  Butler  prompts  a  reference  to  the "  storm  that  will 
not  hear  the  sailor's  piteous  cry ;  "  and  once  he  represents  the  heathen 
world  watching  in  perplexity  the  "  agonizing  throes  "  of  Nature ;  and 
in  his  poem  entitled  "  Fire,"  in  the  Lyra  Innocerdiumt  he  hints  at  the 
mystery  of  a  Providence  permitting  "  so  calm  a  life "  to  have  what 
seemed  "  too  bitter  "  an  end ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  did  not  appreciate  the 
grim  unchangeableness  of  the  material  universe,  its  inexorable  on- 
goings, beneath  which  man  is  '*  crushed  before  the  moth ;  **  its  absolute 
terror  to  a  thoughtful  mind  that  ponders  its  secrets  and  its  apparent 
eternity,  without  reference  to  "  God  in  Christ."  The  author  of  the 
**  Christian  Year  "  felt  that  in  "  Wisdom's  ear,"  the  blithest  strains  of 
Nature  "  seem  to  mourn ; "  and  the  autumn  tinge  put  upon  the  world, 
as  sadly-tender  minds  contemplate  its  decay,  he  could  depict ,-  but  he 
gives  us  no  intimation  that  he  saw  how  Nature  overshadowed  man,  and 
yet  was  made  absolutely  subservient  to  him.  How  "  all  things  are  put 
under  him,"  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  author's  plan  to  deli- 
neate, nor  within  his  power  to  comprehend. 

This  shallowness  is  no  barrier  to  the  popularity  of  a  work  of  poetiy, 
but  rather  a  help  for  its  attainment.  Few  minds,  even  when  instructed 
and  cultivated,  comprehend  how  deep  are  the  shadows  that  travel  with 
the  sunlight.  Many  see  the  joy  and  gladness  of  Nature,  but  they  dio 
not  care  to  trace  the  subtile  and  dark  movements  of  the  power  thst 
makes  the  gladness.  Even  the  majority  of  Christian  people  little  esti* 
mate  the  depths  beneath  a  faith  in  Christ.  They  do  not  wrestle  with 
iht  doubts  this  "  conviction  of  things  unseen  "  either  solves,  or  holds  i& 
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al>e7ajioe.  A  book  that  would  commend  itself  to  the  bulk  of  its 
readers  shonld  hannt  quiet  scenes,  should  soothe  and  please  the  emo- 
tions it  has  scarcely  excited,  and  have  a  mild  flavour  of  bitter-sweet 
fancies,  sufficient  to  redeem  it  from  over  lusciousness.  This  much  the 
"  Christian  Year  "  has  done ;  and  done,  we  may  fairly  say,  better  than 
any  book  in  the  English  tongue. 

Some  one  has  said  that  Keble  always  looked  at  Nature  through  the 
stained-glass  of  a  church- window.  But  this  epigram  upon  his  master- 
piece is  not  quite  fair.  Within  certain  bounds  it  shows  him  to  be  a 
true  poet ;  but  he  has  prescribed  narrow  limits  to  himself,  and,  there- 
fore, what  his  work  has  gained  in  popularity  it  has  lost  in  artistic 
merit.  We  need  not  say  that  the  "  Christian  Year  "  is  based  upon  the 
Liturgy  of  the  English  Established  Church ;  and,  thanks  to  the  com- 
parative breadth  of  this  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Keblu's  best-known 
poems  have  not  been  condenmed  to  a  neglect  such  as,  in  the  caprices  of 
fortune,  has  overtaken  the  Lyra  Innocentium,  hiding  from  the  know- 
ledge of  many  the  exquisite  child-studies  in  which  its  author  excelled.* 
The  *'  Christian  Year  "  positively  gains  by  its  nun- like  contentment, 
that "  frets  not  at  its  convent's  narrow  bounds."  On  the  recurrence  of 
a  given  Sunday,  or  of  a  festival,  a  large  number  of  English  Christians 
feel  a  want  analagous  to  that  experienced  by  half-instructed  travellers, 
who  turn  to  their  "  Murray  "  to  supply  the  appropriate  emotions  on 
the  sight  of  a  ruin,  a*  column,  or  a  painting.  Now  the  Liturgy  of  the 
English  Episcopal  Church  furnishes  the  skeleton  for  a  work  that  meets 
this  common  want ;  and  when  its  suggestions  are  clothed  in  the  melo- 
dious verses  of  an  educated  poet  instead  of  the  bald  style  of  a  rubric, 
many  people  are  glad  to  betake  themselves  to  such  an  ecclesiastical 
guide-book.  Nor  is  this  recommendation  confined  to  the  circle  of  the 
Established  Church.  Nonconformists  are  men  of  like  passions  with 
their  Episcopalian  brethrcD,  and  they  are  not  sorry  for  some  general 
helps  in  portioning  out  the  Sundays  of  the  year.  Further,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  we  suspect  that  many  a  daintily-bound  copy  of  the 


*  Th3  following  may  serve  m  a  sample,  containing   both  Keble*s  characteristic 


ezcelleucies  and  defects : — 

"  Had  I  an  infant.  Lord,  to  rear 
And  mould  in  Jesn's  Law, 

.    How  should  I  watch,  in  hope  and  fear, 
The  first  deep  glance  of  awe ! 

Bright  be  the  spot  and  pure  the  ray 
That  wins  his  steadfast  eye ; 

A  path  of  light,  a  glorious  way. 
To  guide  his  soul  on  high. 

His  heart  at  early  mom  to  store 
With  fancies  fresh  and  rare. 

Count  not  thy  jewels  o'er  and  o'er, 
Show  him  no  mirror's  glare ; 

But  lift  him  where  the  eastern  heaven 
Olows  with  the  sun  imseen ; 


"Where  the  strong  winds,  to  moruing 
given, 
Brood  o'er  a  world  serene. 

^ide  be  the  western  casement  thrown 

At  sultry  evening's  fall. 
The  gorgeous  lines  be  duly  shown. 

That  weave  Heaven's  wondrous  pall. 

Calm  be  his  sleep,  whose  eyelids  close 

Upon  so  fair  a  sight ; 
Not  gentler  mother's  music  flows. 

Her  sweetest,  best  good-night. 

So  hastes  the  Lord  our  hearts  to  fill 
With  calm  baptismal  grace. 

Preventing  all  false  gleams  of  ill, 
By  His  own  glorious  Faoe," 
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"  Christian  Year  "  is  to  be  f  onnd  upon  the  table  of  some  fair  dissenting 
damsel,  because  good  breeding  and  gentility  are  supposed  in  some 
inscrutable  fashion  to  be  connected  with  a  flavour  of  High-Ghnrchism. 
We  would  not  be  uncharitable,  but  we  fancy  that  frequently  the  same 
feeling  that  dictates  the  display  of  a  cross  upon  the  bosom,  prompts  to 
the  purchase  of  the  "  Christian  Year  "  for  the  boudoir. 

This  brings  us  to  another  point  in  connexion  with  this  book.  If  its 
dealing  with  Nature  is  pretty  and  graceful,  delicate  and  tender,  its  style 
of  religious  thought  is  dainty  and  sentimental.  A  critic  of  great  ability 
has  said,  that  "  out  of  the  great  past,  Keble  brought  some  of  the  sterner 
stuff  of  which  martyrs  were  made,  and  introduced  it  like  iron  into  the 
blood  of  modem  religious  feeling."  We  confess  that  this  is  the  last 
thing  we  should  have  said  of  the  "  Christian  Year."  The  author  had 
not  in  him  the  stuff  out  of  which  martyrs  are  made.  He  had  none  of 
the  daring,  none  of  the  unbending  dignity,  none  of  the  self-sacrifice  of 
the  martyr.  Gentle  he  was,  and  pure.  Pre-eminently  simple,  and 
unmizedly  good,  are  epithets  that  we  would  not  grudge  him,  even 
if  we  closed  our  eyes  to  his  spotless  and  blameless  career ;  but  heroic 
he  was  not,  nor  martyr- like,  nor  of  iron  mould.  He  prayed  for  his 
fellow-pastors, 

"  That  by  their  speakmg  lives  the  world  might  learn, 
Firat  filial  dutj,  then  Divine; " 

and  he  avowedly  subjected  the  claims  of  his  profession  to  those  of 
home.  Thus  did  not  they  "  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy."  Nor 
does  his  poetry  rise  above  his  life.  In  applying  the  rebuke  given  to 
Gehazi  to  the  circumstances  of  modem  life,  he  does  bid  us — 

"  Steel  the  melting  heart. 
To  act  the  martyr's  sternest  part ;  *' 

and  yet  he  has  none  of  that  clear  bugle-note  that  stirs  the  blood, 
and  rouses  the  Christian  to  rush  into  his  Master's  kingdom,  and  take 
it  by  storm.  In  the  meditation  for  the  sixth  Sunday  after  Epiphany, 
when  he  exhorts  to  "  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  "  those 

"Who  linger  still 
Upon  the  verge  of  good  or  ill,'' 

he  approaches  much  more  nearly  to  the  heroic  strain ;  but  in  the  body 
of  the  poem  the  style  flags,  the  note  is  soft  and  plaintive ;  nor  can  the 
last  verse,  with  its  intimations  of  immortality,  raise  the  tone  to  its 
original  height.  The  Wednesday  before  Easter  has  appropriated  to  it 
a  set  of  verses,  which,  in  spite  of  very  palpable  reminiscences  of  Scott» 
does  not  lie  under  any  charge  of  sentimentalism.  Besignation  is  com- 
mended to  the  conscience  with  singular  beauty;  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Romish  error,  against  which,  of  all  the  aberrations  of  that  apostate 
communion  he  had  the  strongest  repugnance,  he  holds  out  the 
"  radiant  coronet "  as  a  prize  to  all  who  "  follow  the  Lamb  whitherso- 
ever He  goeth,"  and  are  "  by  purest  pleasures  unbeguiled." 

Now,  when  we  remember  that  the  "  Christian  Year  "  is  not  offensively 
Romish  in  its  teaching;  employs  the  language  of  mysticism  rather 
than  dogma ;  is  the  result  of  principles  that  it  does  not^evelop^  and 
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16  at  ibe  same  time  in  keeping  witli  macb  of  the  religiousness  of  the  day* 
its  alliance  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  evidently  helpful  to  its 
popularity ;  the  spirit  is  "  soothing,"  as  its  aathor  intended  it  to  be. 
Excess  of  any  kind  is  foreign  to  its  nature.  Active  life  is  not  much 
affected  by  it.  Not  a  little  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  in 
these  days  presents  itself  under  two  aspects, — wishing  to  be  good  our- 
selves, and  pitying  those  who  are  not.  Now,  this  spirit  is  met  and 
encouraged  by  the  "  Christian  Year."  It  exhibits  religion  as  a  burning 
light,  bat  not  as  an  active  power,  working  for  man's  weal,  and 
leavening  the  mass  of  the  race.  According  to  this  view,  religion  points 
the  perishing  to  the  harbour,  but  it  makes  no  effort  to  bring  the  ship- 
wrecked from  the  stranded  vessel  over  which  the  waves  are  moment- 
arily breaking.  For  this  it  trusts  to  the  mysterious  agency  of  the 
Church.  This  is  a  species  of  belief  that  satisfies  many,  and  what  the 
"  Christian  Year  "  fosters.  But  having  said  this  we  dare  not  forget,  how 
truly  Keble  always  clings  to  Christ.    What  he  wrote  he  felt  and  lived : 

"The  fpring  of  the  regenerate  Bearf, 
The  poise,  the  glow  of  every  part, 
Is  the  trae  love  of  Cbriat  our  Lord, 
As  man  embraced,  as  God  adored." 

This  shines  conspicuously  through  all  his  poetry.  None  of  his  dreams 
of  the  departed  saints,  nor  his  trust  in  prayers  for  the  dead,  nor 
love  of  the  confessional,  nor  longing  after  penance,  nor  theories  of 
sacramental  grace,  nor  priestly  powers,  nor  narrowness  of  judging 
other  Christian  communions,  can  ever  separate  him  from  the  love  of 
English  Christians, — however  much  they  may  lament  the  evil  his  errors 
have  wrought, — ^because  of  the  love  he  bare  his  Lord. 

It  was  said  just  now  that  the  plan  of  the  "  Christian  Year  "  rendered 
it  artiBtically  incomplete.  The  idea  of  portioning  out  the  whole  year 
by  signs  and  seasons,  to  represent  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  our 
Lord  and  of  His  Church  may,  in  general,  be  approved ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  a  volume  of  poems  founded  on  this  idea,  and  wrought  out,  not 
according  to  the  conception  of  the  author,  but  the  routine  of  a  pre- 
scribed rubric,  must  fail  in  naturalness.  All  the  Christian  world, 
whether  it  keep  the  festivals  or  not,  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  true 
Easter  and  Christmas  hymns ;  but  who  knows  exactly  the  fitting 
sentiments  for  the  Twenty-third  Sunday  after  Trinity  P  A  man  might 
conceive  the  plan  of  a  series  of  poems  that  should  give  a  general  idea 
of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  the  work  they  have  accomplished  in  the 
world,  and  the  revolotions  their  deeds  have  wrought;  but  then  he 
must  travel  outside  the  bounds  of  the  English  Frajer-Book.  The 
'*  Christian  Year "  will  not  therefore  come  under  the  category  of  a 
poem  complete  in  itself,  or  of  a  series  making  up  one  whole  ,■  but  it  is 
rather  a  number  of  meditations  on  portions  of  the  Liturgy.  Keble's 
self-imposed  task  has  crippled  him  here;  and  one  of  the  chief  failures 
of  the  whole  lies  in  this  point.  The  poetic  power  is  frittered  away 
when  set  to  such  tasks.  It  is  quite  possible  to  write  a  poem  on  a  saint's 
day.  Donne  talks  of  Paul  as  "a  fnsile  apostle,"  not  shaped  as  a 
statue  by  perpetual  chippiogs  of  a  chisel,  but  by  a  lightning-flash 

VOL.   XT. — 7IFTH   B£RI£8.  ^  U        i 
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melted  and  cast  into  the  mould  that  was  to  be  impressed  on  him  for 
ever.  Here  we  have  a  hint  for  a  poem,  and  one  that  may  some  day  be 
worked  oat ;  bat  what  genios  is  safficient  to  coin  the  meagre  histories  of 
St.  Philip  and  St.  Jade  into  a  Tehide  of  anything  spiritual  or  eternally 
trae  P  It  is  this  that  has  rained  Keble's  poetry.  He  is  fast  tied  and 
bonnd  by  the  chain  of  his  oharch.  Nor  does  this  fiialt  cease  when 
we  pass  from  a  consideration  of  the  plan  of  the  work  to  the  ezeontion 
of  particalar  parts.  A  few  words  in  a  Gk>8pel  or  an  Epistle  saggest 
certain  fanciful  resemblances;  and  while  the  mind  is  prosecuting  these, 
great  thoughts  cannot  be  engendered.  Indeed,  it  is  only  with  con- 
siderable latitude  of  expression  that  the  separate  poems  can  be  called 
hymns.  They  are  meditations  on  Nature  by  a  religiously-minded  man. 
And  what  is  true  of  the  **  Christian  Year,"  is  true  of  sdmost  all  that 
Keble  has  written.  The  lilt  of  the  joyous  hymn,  and  the  concentration 
of  it;  the  solemnity  that  is  inseparable  from  public  worship;  and  the 
power  of  fascinating  a  whole  nation,  as  in  Luther's  "  Ein  fesU  Burg  id 
uvuer  OoU"  are  all  wanting.  But,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacksy 
and  the  intangible  character  of  his  poetic  conceptions  besides,  he  is  a 
sweet  and  pleasing,  but  by  no  means  great,  poet. 

For  a  moment,  in  conclusion,  we  lay  aside  the  pen  of  the  literary 
critic,  and  draw  attention  to  the  incipient  Romanism  and  prieeiliness 
of  the  "  Christian  Year."  That  these  errors  were  held  in  solution,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  is  dear  from  the  dedication 
of  the  Lyra  Innoeentvum  to  those— 

"who  lore  npon  their  kneet 
To  linger  when  their  prayers  are  said. 
And  lengthen  oat  their  Litauies, 
In  duteous  care  for  qnick  and  dead." 

The  whole  book  is  redolent  of  Sacramentarianism,  the  doctrine  of 
guardian  spirits,  advanced  superstitious  reverence  of  the  symbols  of 
devotion,  and  an  attempt  to  mould  the  mind  to  the  teachings  of  a 
'*  priesthood."  But  the  logical  sequence  of  all  this  is  found  in  the 
"  Invocation  of  the  Mother  out  of  Sight."  Why  Keble  did  not  in  Liter 
days  go  over  to  Rome,  does  not  lie  within  our  purpose  here  to  answer ; 
but  that  his  mind  "  developed,"  as  it  did,  into  a  Eomish  type  of 
doctrine,  all  the  more  captivating  to  many  because  it  was  too  English 
to  be  floridly  Ritualistic,  should  admonish  those  who  quote  his  poetry 
as  authoritative  comments  on  Divine  truth  that  the  sentiments 
advanced  are  not  in  absolute  accordance  with  Protestant  teaching,  but 
are  the  result  of  the  infusion  of  Romanizing  tendencies ;  tendendes 
which,  in  their  unimpeded  action,  fetter  and  destroy  mental  and  spirit- 
ual life.  Of  course  we  are  wdl  acquainted  with  the  retort,  "  Keble  was 
a  saintly  man,  although  he  held  such  views ;  and  what  was  innocuous 
for  him  is  harmless  for  us."  But  this  sophism  is  plainly,  though 
roughly,  refuted  by  one  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrims  in  his  answer  to  the 
special  pleading,  that  because  David,  Solomon,  and  Abraham,  com- 
mitted certain  crimes,  and  were  good  men,  so  might  he.  The  virus  of 
certain  mental  diseases  is  counteracted  to  a  large  extent  by  the  mind 
into  which  it  is  infused,  and  the  circumstances  connected  therewith. 
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Bnt  tlio  same  views,  not  meeting  with  the  same  checks,  may  easily 

prore  fatal,  and  that  especiallj  when  an  epidemic  preyaOs.  With  this 

eavea  the  criticism  of  this  paper  shall  cease.  F.  E.  T. 


LETTEE  OF  THE  BEV.  S.  WESLEY,  TI7EET0N,  1739. 

The  following  note  and  accompanying  letter  are  copied  from  the 
second  volume  of  Dr.  BAwlinson's  MS.  collections  for  Oxford  writers, 
in  the  Bodleian  Lihrary : — 

Samitel  Wesley  was  son  of  the  Eev**  Sam.  W.  of  Epworth  in  Lin- 
colnshire, bom  in  SpitUefields  Feb.  10.  1690 :  by  Bp  Spratt's  favour 
admitted  into  the  OoUege  of  Westminster,  1707,  and  from  thence 
elected  to  Xtchurch  Oxford  and  matriculated  1711  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  5  May  1715.  M.A.  5  April  1718 — deacon's  orders  in  K. 
Henry  YII*'*  Chapell  Westminster  from  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  on  23. 
Dec.  1716 — Priest's  in  the  same  place  from  the  same  Bp  Atterbury 

on  9  March  1717.    was  elected  an  Usher  of  Westminster  School 

where  he  continued  near  twenty  years  till  in he  was  elected 

Master  of  Blundell*s  School  at  Tiverton  in  Devonshire 

He  published  by  subscription  Poems  on  several  occasions — ^Lond. 
1736— 4**  dedicated  to  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer  &o  &o. 

Tiitferton,  Devon, 
Eetebekd  Sib 

I  MUST  confess  I  have  no  right  to  your  belief  when  I  assure  you 
tho'  with  great  Truth  that  I  am  very  sincerely  concerned  for  my  not 
having  answered  your  letter.  Not  only  common  civility  and  Respect 
for  a  Gentleman  and  a  Clergyman  but  your  character  in  particular 
demanded  it  of  me.  I  did  indeed  suppose  you  would  hear  among 
others  what  is  so  industriously  reported  concerning  me,  that  I  have 
been  even  at  Death's  Door  for  this  half  year,  and  therefore  would  not 
expect  my  Writing,  but  I  beg  your  pardon  for  depending  on  that 
supposition. 

I  had  heard  of  the  Design  before,  tho'  not  who  was  the  chief  manager 
in  it.  In  my  humble  Opinion  it  would  be  much  better  generally 
speaking  to  reprint  Old  Books  than  to  publish  New  Ones ;  tho'  we  need 
not  carry  it  quite  so  far  as  Dr.  Swift,  who  says  the  Almanack  is  often 
the  Onely  usefnll  Book  that  comes  out  in  the  year.  My  own  labour  is 
now  pretty  well  over,  &  the  School  joyned  to  my  infirm  state  of  Health 
leaves  me  no  room  to  promise  much  assistance  of  my  own  but  I  cannot 
help  wishing  well  to  what  promotes  the  Honour  of  learning  in  General, 
the  Reputation  of  Oxford  in  particular,  &  the  credit  of  a  Clergyman, 
the  best  of  Fathers. 

My  Mother  who  was  with  me  here  once  but  has  been  gone  some 
time,  could  have  given  a  much  more  perfect  account  than  I  could  pre- 
tend to.  I  shall  transmit  your  Queries  to  her,  &  at  the  same  time  put 
her  in  mind  to  get  what  is  already  said  of  my  Father  by  Mr.  Bowyer, 
who  I  am  told  is  the  Printer  of  the  Book.    She  will  be  ahlq  to  filLup 
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perhaps  sereral  yacancies.  Some  Enemies  of  our  FaiUi  bad  misrepre- 
sented my  Eather  since  his  Death  which  occasioned  my  Mother  to  put 
the  following  Inscription  on  his  Tomb-stone  in  the  Ohnrch  Yard, 
which  tho'  not  npon  Brass  &  Marble  is  sufficient  for  a  Testimony  unto 
them.  "  Here  lyeth  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  Rev*  Samuel  Wesley. 
A.M.  He  was  Hector  of  Epworth  39  Years,  and  departed  this  Life  25 
of  April  1736.  aged  72.  As  he  lir'd  so  He  died  in  the  true  Catholic 
Faith  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Unity,  &  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Gk>d  incar- 
nate^ &  the  only  Saviour  of  Mankind.  Acts  4. 12— Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  yea  saith  the  Spirit  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  Labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.    Bevel.  14. 13." 

In  reference  to  myself  I  am  conscious  I  as  little  deserve  as  I  desire  a 
Memorial.  I  was  applied  to  in  general  to  send  an  account  of  myself  up 
to  Mr.  Bowyer,  which  put  me  in  mind  of  a  Letter  my  Father  once  had 
from  John  Dunton,  desiring  Him  to  send  up  an  account  of  his  own 
Life  or  else  be  content  with  his  History  writt  by  other  Hands.  Jobn 
writ  one  accordingly,  but  very  luckily  giving  the  Person  a  false  name, 
nobody  ever  suspected  who  it  was  meant  for ;  whether  he  afterwards 
added  the  name  I  am  uncertain.  I  have  not  kept  any  regular  Register 
of  things  &  can  only  answer  some  of  your  Questions  at  random,  &  aim 
there  or  thereabouts,  but  perhaps  my  Mother  &  Brothers  may  supply 
any  Inaccuracy. 

I  was  bom  at  Spittlefields  Feb  10.  in  the  year  dO.  I  went  to  West- 
minster School  the  Day  after  the  high  wind  703— &  by  Bp  Sprat's 
Favour  got  into  the  CoUedge  there.  The  late  Eaxl  of  Nottingham 
recommended  me  to  Christ  Church  in  the  Vacancy  betwixt  the 
Deanery  of  Dr.  Aldrich  &  Dr.  Atterbury  in  1711  as  I  take  it.  At 
Queen  Ann's  Funeral  1714  I  went  as  an  Usher  to  Westminster  School 
at  Dr.  Atterbury's  recommendation  where  I  staid  above  19  yearp.  I 
took  my  two  Degrees  at  the  usual  Times :  &  was  ordain'd  Deacon  Dec. 
23. 1716  &  Priest  Mar.  9. 1717.  in  K.  Henry  7*^'  Chappell  by  Bp  Atter- 
bury.  It  is  chiefly  for  remembering  my  Benefactors  I  send  you  this 
imperfect  sketch,  &  therefore  I  must  desire  you  if  you  think  it  worth 
while  to  insert  my  name  that  you  will  by  no  means  omit  theirs. 

Some  Pieces  of  my  Fathers  may  possibly  have  escap'd  notice,  & 
indeed  'tis  hardly  worth  while  to  preserve  their  Titles  since  I  dare  say 
they  will  never  be  collected  &  published  together,  tho'  some  of  them 
he  need  not  be  ashamed  of :  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  Poetry, 
A  Poem  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough :  a  Poem  on  the  Peace,  A 
Treatise  on  the  Sacrament,  an  Anonymous  Pamphlet  after  the  fall  of 
the  South  Sea  against  the  Republican  Principles  of  the  London 
Journal.  It  has  an  odd  Title— What  has  been  may  be,  &  perhaps 
you  would  think  the  Book  itself  odder  slill,  for  therein  he  appears 
equally  strenuous  for  two  things  generally  thought  not  very  consistent, 
Monarchy  &  the  Revolution.  His  Opus  Palmarium  is  a  Latin  Folio, 
Dissertationes  &  Conjectura)  in  Librum  Jobi.  I  am  too  nearly  con- 
cerned to  give  it  a  character ;  only  so  far,  He  began  it  after  60,  and 
liv'd  to  see  it  all  printed  tho'  not  publish'd.  His  Personal  History 
would  make  a  proper  part  of  an  appendix  to  Dr.  Walker's  sufferiogB 
of  the  dergy.    He  never  was  &  never  will  be  forgiven  for  his  Letter 
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conoemisg  the  Dissenters  Education  &  his  two  Defences  of  it;,  tho*  so 
much  out  of  Print  that  I  was  f  orc'd  to  send  mine  to  Mr.  Bromley,  the 
Speaker  when  the  Schism  Bill  was  in  the  House. 

There  is  nothing  of  mine  considerable  enough  for  notice  I  think  but 
a  B^ok  of  Poems  on  several  occasions  in  Quarto. 

Mjr  two  Brothers  are  at  Age,  tho'  alass !  I  doubt  hardly  at  years  of 
Discretion.  I'll  spirit  them  up  if  I  can  to  answvr  ior  themselyes  &  for 
their  Father,  &  I  shall  thank  you  for  the  Occasion  if  it  can  but  slacken 
their  Pace  a  little  in  the  wrong  way  they  are  so  fond  of,  as  falsely  a« 
foolishly  called  Methodism. 

I  am  Rev'  Sir,  with  sincere  respect,  your  obedient 

Humble  Servant 

Oct  20. 1739  6.  Wesley 

The  last  sentence  of  this  letter  invites  comment,  but  we  forbear. 
Happily  the  two  brothers  did  not  "  slacken  their  pace,"  and  the  Head- 
Master  of  Blundell's  School,  otherwise  long  ago  forgotten,  finds  a  niche 
in  the  histoxy  of  Methodism ! 

J.  P.  L, 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  "SERVANT;" 

A    STUDY    FOR   THE    CHURCHES. 

III.— PROVOCATION,  {concluded,) 

3.  The  pbofessed  Ghtjbch  of  Oheist.— We  now  come  to  the  most 
serious  of  all  the  failures  in  duty,  and  the  slights  of  privilege,  which  the 
moral  history  of  mankind  has  exhibited,  either  before  or  since  the 
promulgation  of  Ohristianity. 

It  was  comparatively  "  a  light  thing  "  that  the  Jew  declined  to  fulfil 
his  peculiar  calling.  It  was  of  still  less  moment  that  civilization,  lite- 
rature, and  philosophy,  did  not  at  once  array  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  Christian  power.  The  faithlessness  of  Judaism  was  provided  for. 
That  "  ministration  of  the  Spirit "  which  originated  in  a  "  new  cove- 
nant," did  not  depend  for  its  success  upon  the  adherence  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  first  offered  as  their  birthright.  And  for  a  civilization,  or 
a  philosophy,  which  refuses  to  be  properly^Ohristianized,  there  is  a  sure 
retribution  that  vindicates,  soon  or  late,  the  Revelation  which  it  affects 
to  despise.  What,  therefore,  afler  all,  most  concerns  us  is  to  mark 
whether  the  Christian  Church  has  been  faithful  to  itself;  to  observe 
whether  its  call,  its  prescribed  work,  its  proffered  opportunities,  have 
been  worthily  responded  to  in  all  ages,  or  in  any  given  age,  from  its 
first  miraculous  planting  and  establishment  until  now. 

It  would  be  mere  affectation  to  say  that  the  retrospect  does  not  sug- 
gest much  the  same  thoughts,  the  same  feelings,  as  before.  There  is  a 
difference,  of  course ;  and  yet  not  a  satisfactory  one.  Whatever  we  may 
feel  ourselves  authorized  to  say  of  the  future,  as  prophetically  por- 
trayed,  the  conviction  of  all  thoughtful  Christians  cannot  but  be,  that, 
in  the  Church  itself,  things  are  not  going  on  as  they  ought, — that  that  pre- 
dicted future  can  hardly  be  taken  as  the  outcome  of  its  existing  activities. 
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The  scene  around  ub,  contrasfced  with  what  we  believe  to  have  been 
designed,  and  what  was  in  fact  made  abundantly  possible,  points  bat 
too  distinctly  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  hitherto  some 
failure — ^a  considerable  failure — of  the  great  purpose  of  Ohristianitj,  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  was,  and  still  is,  committed ;  an  arresting 
of  its  saving  power  infinitely  foreign  to  the  mind  of  its  Divine  Author, 
and  yet  permitted  by  Him,  just  as  any  other  evil  is  permitted  to 
have  sway,  where  unmixed  good  was  contemplafced.  Such  a  conclu- 
sion, notwithstanding  the  cheering  pictures  which  Christendom  at 
points  presents,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  to  which  ecclesiastical 
history  leads  us. 

Indeed,  as  to  this  matter,  there  is  no  need  for  argument.  It  is 
already  admitted;  but  admitted  with  too  much  indifference  to  its  real 
import.  No  man  who  studies  the  Divine  character  in  the  light  of  the 
New  Testament,  can  for  a  moment  be  in  doubt  whether  the  present 
extent  and  state  of  the  Ohristian  Church  do,  or  do  not,  prove  that  the 
fird  purpose  of  "  Gk>d  manifest,"  of  an  Atonement  universally  available, 
of  the  Spirit  to  administer  the  "  unspeakable  gift," — ^the  entire  evange- 
lizing scheme, — ^has  been  largely  avoided,  ignorantly,  or  carelessly, 
or  wilfully  avoided,  in  many  to  whom  the  realization  of  that  purpose 
has  been  successively  intrusted.  The  affirmative  is,  unfortunately,  too 
obvious.  Let  any  just  representation  be  taken  of  the  power  originally 
conferred  upon  the  Church,  and  a  glance  at  what  is  now  being  done 
shows  the  exercise  of  that  delegated  power — once  bestowed,  our  own  to 
use  or  abuse— to  have  been  hitherto  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  have 
been ;  short  of  what,  indeed,  it  must  yet  be,  if  the  great  things  which 
are  still  possible  for  the  world,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  GK)spel, 
are  ever  to  become  a  glorious  reality. 

Let  us  call  the  Christian  energy,  or  life,  or  power,  by  its  common 
name  of  "  lighV*  That  light  has  its  properties :  to  shine  onwards  firom 
its  origin,  for  instance,  in  the  same  direction,  till  it  is  checked  by  some 
object  in  its  path,  or  is  turned  aside  by  entering  a  new  medium.  If 
to-day,  then,  that  "  true  light "  has  only  partially  filled  the  sphere  in 
which  it  was  placed,  aji  obstacle  has  arrested  its  flight,  has  diverted  its 
course;— is  the  cause,  further,  that,  where  that  light  should  be,  as 
it  once  was,  the  brightest,  there  not  seldom  is  to  be  found  a  threefold 
darkness.  That  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  surely  is  not  in  the  darhMas 
UaeJf, 

Or,  let  us  call  it  "  leaven :  "  that  power,  also,  has  its  properties.  But 
what  has  become  of  the  word, — implying  continuousness  of  activity,— 
"  till  the  whole  is  leavened?  "  Has  the  " leaven  "  met  unexpectedly 
with  that  for  which  its  peculiar  energy  was  unsuited  or  insufficient  P 
Has  it  undergone  any  essential  change  of  quality,  or  of  relation  to  the 
"meal,"  on  which  it  was  intended  to  operate?  What  is  the  cause 
that  this  power  has  been  so  slow  and  so  feeble,  not  to  say  so  fitful,  in 
accomplishing  its  object  P  Surely  not  ihe  thing  UeeHf—ihongh.  so  large 
as  a  whole  world— which  was  to  be  acted  upon.  The  measure  of  energy 
accorded  to  the  Church  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  "  warfare"  was, 
without  doubt,  equal  to  canying  out  the  work  to  be  done  tmkUerrvpiMy 
to  its  dose. 
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Or,  Bhall  we  look  npon  the  beginnixig  of  the  new  life,  Ohristianity, 
as  an  impulse,— motion,— an  impulse  of  Divine  power  and  goodness, 
towards  the  rescue  and  final  salvation,  from  the  moment  of  its  impor- 
tation, of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  the  human  race?  Such 
motion  of  grace  must  also  have^its  laws.  What  has  interfered, — ^arrest- 
ing, diverting,  delaying  their  due  effects  P  Was  such  interference  a 
neoessitj;  a  thing  of  Gk>d'8  own  ordaining,  in  laying  out  the  course  of 
"  nature,"  or  in  settling  the  constitution  of  the  "  new  creation  P  "  Does 
time,  or  place,  or  variation  in  circumstance,  turn  aside  or  suspend  spi- 
ritual principles  more  readily  than  the  "  laws"  of  motion  in  the  visible 
creation  P  or,  are  the  enunciations  of  grace  less  certain  or  constant  in 
their  force  than  the  creative  "  word,"  which  manifests  its  efficacy  in  the 
unceasing  flux  of  material  things  P 

Or,  let  Ghristianifcy  be  virtually  in  the  "  word," — ^the  word  spoken 
of  the  Word.  This  was  intended  to  pass  on  in  power  from  lip  to  lip, 
to  kindle  a  fire  from  heart  to  heart,  till  all  hearts  should  catch  its  glow, 
and  all  lips  proclaim  its  blessedness.  What  has  stayed  that "  word  P  " 
Who  first  hid  in  his  own  breast,  to  his  own  damage  or  destruction,  that 
fire  from  heaven  which,  himself  having  first  freely  received  it,  he  was 
endowed  with  the  gift,  and  invested  with  responsibility,  to  hand  on  in 
unabated  intensity  to  another P  ''How  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher?  "  He  is  not  to  blame  who,  standing  at  the  extremity  of  the 
cirde  of  humanity,  has  not  yet  caught  that "  sound ; "  the  Gentile  towards 
whom  it  radiates  so  slowly  from  them  who  first  heard  it.  There  is 
another,  and  a  more  responsible  one:  the  man,  that  is,  who  suffered 
a  heart-felt  life  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  intelleotual  belief,  accepting 
a  creed  of  lifeless  words  in  lieu  of  that  Hfe  of  Gk>d  which  had  been,  for 
a  time,  a  quickening  power  in  his  soul. 

And  again,  the  "  healing  of  the  nations  "  was  to  be  by  what  physi- 
cians call  the  "  first  intent ; "  as  when  nature,  gladly  working  along 
with  suitable  appliances,  brings  about  a  speedy  cure  of  a  wound  pro- 
perly bound  up,  of  a  malady  checked  at  a  favourable  juncture.  For 
who  will  say  that  the  Great  Physician  erred  in  His  work ;  erred  in  the 
time  of  His  appearance,  in  setting  forth  His  method,  in  ike  directions 
He  left,  or  the  promises  He  gave  of  sufficient  aid  from  Himself,  "  to 
the  end  of  the  world,"  for  all  that  He  wished  to  be  done  P 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  aii&^cr  these  queries,  by 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  Church.  What  we  do  wish,  however,  to 
have  re-impressed  upon  our  minds,  is  the  fact  that  the  spiritual  power 
intrusted  to  the  followers  of  Christ,  was,  from  thebeginning,  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  very  difficulties  before  which  it  has  paused ;  was  such,  we 
repeat,  as  in  faithful  hands — ^faithful  to  the  degree  consciously  attainable 
bj  every  Christian  believer — ^would  have  already  achieved  victories 
which  are  still  relegated,  in  our  easy  faith,  to  some  other  day  than 
our  own.  God  gave  the  Church  to  face  no  foe  beyond  her  streng^. 
If  only  true  to  herself,  her  march  would  have  been  in  a  right  line,  and 
with  accelerated  steps,  till  the  final  goal  had  been  reached.  Every- 
thing was  complete ;  *'  all  things  were  ready ; "  a  "  word  "  given ;  a 
Sacrifice  offered  and  accepted  for  "  all  men ; "  a  polity  of  believers  insti- 
tuted, and  openly  endowed  with  ezhaustlesa  "  gifts/'— the  power  to  work 
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miracleB,  so  long  as  needful,  not  ezoepted, — ^to  execute  the  grand  oom- 
mission. 

Nor  did  "  the  fulness  of  the  time  "  lie  merely  in  the  readiness  snd  oom- 
pleteness  of  the  provisions  of  grace :  nothing  that  might  henceforth 
occur  in  the  world  could  make  it  more  fit  to  be  a  trophy  to  the  honour  <^ 
Christ.  "  The  fields  "  were  "  white  unto  the  harvest :  **  man  was  wicked 
enough,  and  Gk>d  was  willing  enough,  to  display,  on  the  grandest  scale, 
the  comprehensiveness  of  mercy  and  the  energy  of  the  new  life. 
Excepting  as  the  result  of  the  perversion  of  ChrUiidxnUy  iUelf,  so  fiur  as 
it  has  gone,  the  world  is  not  now  more  guilty  or  full  of  sin  than  it  then 
was.  Nor  will  it  ever  be.  We  have,  indeed,  repetitions  of  the  doings 
of  the  evil  principle,  and  that  in  ever-varying  forms.  But  it  can  be  no 
part  of  the  scheme  of  moral  probation  to  exhaust  the  po8$ibiUtiei  of 
sin.  Let  the  effort,  the  vain  effort,  to  do  this,  be  left  for  that  state^  in 
which  unmixed  evil  will  be  equitably  allowed  to  work  in  its  subjects  its 
own  unending  chastisement.  But  here,  in  a  world  that  will  not  stand 
a  moment  after  the  last  sinner  who  will  accept  grace  and  pardon  has 
bowed  at  the  Mercy-seat,  evil  is  necessarily  limited,  even  in  the  abilitj 
to  be  or  to  do  evil.  The  glory  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  therefore,  does 
not  depend  upon  His  rescuing  the  human  family  at  some  yet  future 
stage  of  a  downward  career,  some  darker  day  than  it  has  yet  seen,  some 
hitherto  unknown  aggravation  of  the  "  original  offence."  Why  should 
He  require  the  race  to  touch  a  yet  deeper  depth  of  sin  and  wretchedness 
than  met  His  pitying  eye  in  His  own  day  P  Bather,  one  would  think, 
His  "joy  "  would  be  all  the  greater  for  preventing,  or,  properly  speak- 
ing, if  His  people  would  prevent— as  they  ever  had  the  power  to  do- 
that  continued  sinfulness  of  the  world  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
His  will ;  and  which,  indeed,  is  only  permitted  because  of  the  neglect, 
or  the  abuse,  of  His  own  gifts :  an  approved  economy  for  His  people^  an 
authentic  record  of  His  words,  an  abiding  Divine  Agent  to  fulfil  any 
and  every  one  of  His  gracious  purposes  that  His  followers  may,  in  His 
name,  earnestly  espouse. 

We  are  not  wishful  to  know  who  first  after  Pentecost  was  a  de&ulter 
towards  Christ ;  and  of  such  as  were  never  conscious  of  the  heavenly  bap- 
tism, this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  We  are  not  desirous  to  trace  back 
the  Beeond  fM—M  one  is  almost  ready  to  call  it — ^to  its  source ;  the 
leprosy  to  its  first  ominous  spot ;  the  long  and  deep  lethargy  of  the 
Church  to  the  first  hour,  or  act,  of  personal  unwatchfulness.  Nor  ii  it 
here  needful  to  dwell,  for  the  thousandth  time,  upon  the  more  flagrant 
of  the  discrepancies  between  that  which  Christendom  now  is,  and  what 
it  confessedly  ought  to  have  been.  This  is  a  standing  theme,  on  which 
friends  and  foes  alike  are  ever  expatiating.  The  misapplication  of 
knowledge,  of  wealth,  of  every  talent  with  which  man  ia  invested,  can 
be  combated  by  arguments  no  more  forcible,  can  be  assailed  by  censure 
no  more  keen,  can  be  appealed  against  by  tears  no  more  sinoerei 
than  are  everywhere  conventionally  applauded.  Indeed,  the  vivid 
enforcement  of  duty  is  not  unfrequently  welcomed  just  where  dnty  ^ 
conspicuously  neglected :  persuasives  to  the  exercise  of  privilege  are 
lauded  just  where  privilege  is  habitually  trifled  with. 

But  it  is  not  simply  in  "  shortcomings  "  that  the  present  phase  of 
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the  ''  falliog  away  "  appears.  There  are  deeper  plagae-spots,  positiye 
principlee  for  mischief,  in  the  general  mode  of  "  Christian  "  thinking 
and  living.  The  religion  of  Christ — to  give  but  an  instance— has  come, 
it  would  seem,  to  be  regarded,  by  many  of  those  to  whom  it  is  for  any 
reason  a  subject  of  interest,  as  the  means  of  perfecting  this  life.  Its 
claims  are  supported,  even  on  the  part  of  not  a  few  of  its  own  teachers, 
by  calculations  and  hints  that  it  will  make  men  prosperous  in  other 
respects  than  in  the  realization  of  its  special  purpose ;  that  it  will  help 
them  in  their  business,  in  their  aspirations  after  power,  in  their  efforts 
to  "  get  on,"  each  in  his  way.  Earnest  things  are  said,  and  of  course 
are  eagerly  listened  to,  the  drift  of  which  seems  to  be  to  catch  souls 
with  the  idea  that,  if  they  will  only  **  make  a  good  thing  of  it "  for  the 
next  world,  it  is  at  least  likely  that  they  will  make  "  a  good  thing,"  in 
a  secular  sense,  of  *'  the  life  that  now  is "  in  addition.  Among  the 
motives  to  godliness,  whether  an  individual  or  a  nation  be  concerned, 
this  is  the  lowest  in  character,  and  the  feeblest  in  effect,  which  can  be  sugw 
gested  to  those  who  are  "without."  The  things  to  be "  added  "  to  such 
as  "  seek  "  and  obtain  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  are  thus  made  part  of  the 
"kingdom  "  itself:  the  secondary  promise  is  placed,  where  our  fallen 
nature  has  always  a  tendency  to  place  it,  before  the  first.* 

Along  with  this  feeble  presentation  of  the  true  Gospel  idea,  another 
equally  faulty  notion,  with  regard  to  its  realization  by  such  as  do  embrace 
it,  prevails.  In  these  days  of  halting  at  half-truths,  a  religion  is  widely 
taught^  and  ia  of  course  readily  accepted,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
method  of  being  rigM  by  the  avoidance  of  wrong ; — as  a  way  of  gaining 
life  by  escaping  death,  rather  than  of  escaping  death  by  the  gaining  of 
eternal  life.  Bhvn  the  one,  and  you  win  the  other :  this  is  the  compa- 
ratively low  and  elemental  notion  of  the  office  of  Christianity,  in  which 
multitudes  are  now  groping  their  uncertain  way  to  heaven ;  ignorant, 
or,  if  not  ignorant,  then  criminally  forgetful,  of  any  loftier  principle  to 
aim  at  and  enjoy.  Where  such  conceptions  exist  of  what  the  "  life  of 
God"  in  the  heart  really  is,  and  of  what  it  implies,  it  is  clear  we 
can  look  for  none  of  the  great  things  which  the  Gospel  promises  to 
those  who  take  psins  to  understand  it,  and  surrender  themselves  to  its 
spirit.  The  goal  is  confounded  with  the  starting-point,  and  "  fleeing 
from  the  wrath  to  come  "  fills  the  round  of  a  life  to  which  it  is  intended 
to  be  the  introduction.  The  element  of  fear,  though  never  altogether 
without  its  salutary  influence  in  the  believer,  was  designed  to  give 
place  to  the  power  of  love ;  and  wherever,  after  a  period  of  professed 
discipleship  of  "  The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,"  the  Divine  life  is 
little  more  than  an  anxious  preparation  for  "  seeing  God,"  a  hope  doubt- 
folly  sustained  by  a  fear  of  falling  into  hell,  it  is  certain  the  "law  of 
Ohrist "  is  not  really  understood,  the  "  end  of  the  law  "  is  not  attained. 
Yet  how  many  are  there,  in  aU  our  churches,  of  whose  religion  this 
appears  to  be  the  sum ! 

*  With  ictpect  to  1  Tim.  if.  8,  we  agree  with  Ellicott,  and  regard  M  ss  "  involv- 
ing the  idea,  not  of  mere  length*  or  of  mere  material  hleittngi,  (contrast  Mark  x.  80, 
firrit  ZutyfA&pf)  hnt  of  spiritual  happineaa  (fdSoi/ioy/a}  and  holineis ;  in  a  word,  at 
apreaiing '  the  higheet  blessedness  of  the  creature.' " 
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We  have  been  speaking,  be  it  obeerred,  of  the  modem  spiiitaal  life 
in  the  Church  as  it  truly  is  "  light,"  the  only  true  light  to  a  world  of 
darkness ;  as  it  really  is  "  salt/'  the  only  "  salt  of  the  earth ; "  of  those 
who  do  seriously  talk  snd  act  with  <u  much  of  the  Ohristian  principle 
as  is  now  on  this  earth  to  be  found :  we  are  speaking,  in  short,  of  such 
as  really  do,  in  different  degrees,  desire,  and,  in  different  degrees,  do 
positiy^y  gain  an  entrance  to,  the  life  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  Of 
« them  that  are  without "  we  are  at  present  taking  no  account.  For  il 
is  not  in  them,  after  all,  that  we  shall  discover  the  power  that  now 
"  letteth."  They  could  have  Uttle  strength  to  resist  the  Gospel  but  for 
a  neglect  by  the  Ohurch  itself  of  that  higher  power  which  is  open  to 
its  acceptance ;  of  which  we  can  as  yet  only  say,  that,  so  &r  as  it  has 
been  accepted,  it  is  working  out  a  result,  but  not  that  fulness  of  lift 
and  joy  among  men  which  is  desirable,  and  for  which  it  is  provided. 

To  what  purpose,  it  will  now  perhaps  be  asked,  do  we  thus  again  allude 
to  evil  swhich  all  recognise,  and  which  all  right-minded  men  are 
seeking  to  hide,  by  doing  away  with  the  cause  of  them  P    It  is  simply 
to  suggest,  once  more,  that  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
Church,  unsatisfieustory  in  view  of   its  duties,  its  opiK>rtunities,  its 
abounding  resources,  is  due  to  no  one,  to  nothing,  but  itseif:  not  to 
decrees,  to  "  laws  "  of  progress ;  not,  certainly,  to  any  Proridential 
bowing  of  truth  to  expediency,  or  to  the  postponement  of  mercy  tossy 
unsatisfied  claims  of  the  Divine  equity,  requiring  the  permission,  u 
order  to  the  greater  punishment,  of  evil  in  man.    To  lengthen  out  fay  « 
day  the  reign  of  sin,  even  though  the   greatest  conceivable   good 
should  be  thereby  called  forth,  finds  no  place  in  the  design  of  the  righ- 
teous Governor  of  the  universe.    This  can  be  no  part  of  His  final  pur- 
pose in  creation.    True,  He  does  and  will  overrule  evil  to  the  display  of 
good ;  and  yet  had  it  been  better  that  the  evil  had  never  been.  *  BetUr 
not  to  have  offended,  than  even  to  have  the  offence  delioiouslyfoigi^^' 
better  not  to  have  needed  the  Christian  salvation,  than  to  rise  to  the 
very  highest  state  to  which  even  "  grace  "  can  lift  us.    The  Supreme 
Being  no  more  countenances  the  continuance  than  the  origin  of  tan : 
least  of  all  does  He  wink  at  "  its  unseemly  loitering  in  and  about  His 
own  people."    Let  the  Church,  each  one  of  us  on  whom  that  name  pots 
honour,  ponder  this,  when  considering  our  task,  *and  measuring  our 
strength  for  it, — that  God  needs  not  to  wait  for  any  further  "  develop- 
ments," of  good  or  of  evil,  as  being  necessarily  preparatory  to  the  exe- 
cution of  His  "  perfect  will : "  He,  to  whom  the  height  to  which  thefiw* 
seraph  may  yet  soar,  or  the  depth  to  which  the  lowest  of  the  lost  may 
hereafter  sink,  is  as  well  known  as  if  it  had  been  already  touched ;  to 
whom  the  widest  experience  of  the  finite,  in  all  its  infini^  of  duratioHr 
can  never  be  more  than  a  point.    The  world— shall  it  be  redeemed? 
It  is  redeemed,  if  we  but  knew  it.    And  the  present  "W  ill  of  Him  who 
redeemed  it  is  something  very  different  from  what  it  is  often  taken  to 
be,  even  by  not  a  few  Christian  men  themselves;  nothing  less,  from 
one  moment  to  another,  through  all  these  years  of  patient  waitiDg» 
than  the  earnest,  infinite  intention  and  desire,  that "  all  men  "  shoold 
be  saved,  and  this  with  "  the  iulness  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ" 

God'is  theui  on  this  point,  no  more  to  be  looked  to:  we  must  look  to 
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onraelTes.  No  ahare  of  the  obstmction  to  "  da>  s  of  grace  "  is  to  be  put 
to  His  aocoont.  What  the  spiritual  power  in  the  Church  was  for  a 
time,  it  might  have  been  continuously ;  unchecked,  and  ever  growing 
in  visible  effect,  till  this  very  hour,  if  indeed  the  power  to  heal  were 
still  needed,  where  haply,  by  this  time,  there  had  been  none  to  heal. 
That  the  "  sound"  which  bade  so  fair  to  go  freely  to  "  the  ends  of  the 
earth  "  should  die  away  into  faint  and  disconnected  whispers,  ere  it 
had  reached  the  ear  and  gladdened  the  heart  of  such  "  regions  "  as  lay 
"  beyond ;  "  that  "  the  man  of  sin  "  should  appear  at  all  in  a  world  that 
had  been  visited,  and  visited  so  as  to  be  potentially  saved,  by  the  "  Son 
of  man ; "  that  the  "  mystery  of  iniquity  "  should  come  after  the  "  mys- 
tery of  godliness : "  these  are  things  which  did  not,  could  not,  spring 
from  what  was  really  unavoidable  in  the  Divine  economy,  whether  of 
Nature,  or  of  Providence,  or  of  Grace.  They  are  opposed,  utterly  and 
absolutely,  to  the  moral  attitude  of  ''God  in  Christ"  towards  any 
man,  every  man,  in  all  circumstances,  and  through  all  time. 

It  would  be  of  little  service,  we  say,  now  to  learn  who,  being  "  in 
Christ,"  first  drew  back  to  the  state  in  which  men  seek  to  hold  much 
or  little  of  religion  with  little  or  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  world.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  own  warning  to  know  that  there  was  such  a  deserter ; 
that  there  was  an  hour  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  found  here  and  there 
a  leas  willing  co-agent  with  Himself  in  the  Church  than  was  reasonably 
to  be  looked  for ;  that  there  was  a  point  where  the  original  depositaries 
and  representatives  of  the  new  life  deflected  from  that  path  which,  so 
long  as  closely  followed,  was  leading  them  swiftly  towards  the  objects 
for  which  they  had  been  embodied  into  a  polity  amidst  surrounding 
antagonistic  polities.  Against  such  lukewarm  "  co-workers  with  God," 
against  such  a  departure  from  the  principles  and  practice  which,  up  to 
that  moment,  had  yielded  results  indicating  the  rapid  and  compara- 
tively easy  conversion  of  the  world  to  the  Cross ;  against  the  threat- 
ened postponement  of  Christ's  triumph,  so  far  as  num  and  his  interests 
are  concerned,  St.  Paul  may  wrestle  and  "weep,"  and  "deliver  to 
Satan,"  and  St.  John  may  contend  as  only  a  "  beloved  disciple  "  can,  in 
mingled  wisdom  and  love ;  but  they  have  no  absolute  authority  com- 
mitted to  them  whereby  to  arrest  the  moral  canker,  the  strangest  of  all 
evils  yet  witnessed  in  the  course  of  man's  moral  probation.  The  ques- 
tion was  really  one  of  individual  faithfulness  to  Christ;  and  what  we 
have  to  note  is,  that  in  the  vast  scheme  of  the  Divine  government  it  is 
possible  equitably  to  allow,  for  reasons  which  even  now  we  can  to  some 
extent  perceive,  that  "  Alexander  the  coppersmith  "  may  do  not  only  a 
fellow-believer,  but  the  whole  Church,  "  much  evil ; "  that  a  Judas  may 
be  found  in  so  small  a  number  as  twelve,  though  chosen  by  Christ 
Himself;  that,  in  "  one  man,"  whole  generations  may  rise  in  righteous- 
ness and  life,  or  fall  in  sin  and  death. 

This  principle  obtains  now  as  then :  a  fault,  a  sin  is  the  same,  what- 
ever the  sphere  in  which  it  may  be  Providentially  allowed  to  work. 
It  behoves  us,  therefore,  intently  to  consider  that  the  general  "  falling 
&way,"  possibly  began  in  obscurity,  was  the  legitimate  consequence  of 
a  moral  failure,  whose  history  is  known  to  but  one  conscience,  and  to 
CKkL   It  may  have  been  in  some  one  member  of  the  Church,  whose  out- 
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ward  influence  bore  no  calonlable  proportion  to  the  importaBce  of  the 
issnes  depending  upon  his  conduct.  Or,  if  we  hesitate  to  lay  so  great 
a  weight  on  a  single  demoted  head,  we  should  at  least  remember,  that 
the  Church  was  not  so  large  in  those  days  but  that  St.  Paul  could  hare 
named  to  Timothy  the  "  some  "  who  had  already  '*  turned  aside  after 
Satan,"  or  even  the  "  many,"  of  whom  he  told  the  Philippians  "  often," 
and  that "  weeping,"  as  he  sees,  though  but  in  part,  to  how  great  a 
force  of  evil  this  beginning  will  grow.  Such  "  enemies  "  were  at  first 
the  minority ;  and  in  that  minority  were  some  few  who,  within  the  very 
light  and  glory  of  Pentecost,  led  the  way  in  traitorship  to  Christ.  Nay, 
the  thought  returns :  it  was,  after  all,  some  one  soul  who,  failing  in  a 
known  duty,  "falling  "  in  the^our  of  a  temptation,  which  he  had  strength, 
if  faithful  to  *'  grace,"  to  resist  ,*  denying  the  faith  for  something  he 
knew,  or  might  have  known,  to  be  worthless  in  comparison ;  put  Christ 
to  "  an  open  shame,"  and  so  became  the  unenviable  head  of  a  long  line 
of ''  Christians  "  who  rob  the  world  of  Christianity, — ^who  oause  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  withdraw  from  themselves,  and  from  all  (for  men  stand  or 
fall  with  each  other)  over  whom  their  moral  influence  extends.  The 
name  of  that  defaulter  has  come  to  be  "  Legion."  To  detect  them,  sad 
to  guard  against  their  spirit,  seems  now  to  be  the  standing  work  of  the 
Church  militant;  which  finds  its  endless  task  in  defending  itself  from 
dangers  within,  rather  than  vigorously  attacking  undisguised  oppo- 
nents without  its  camp.  So  truly  have  the  Man's  "  foes  "  proved  to  be 
« they  of  His  own  household." 

{To  he  concluded,) 
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An  HUloriedl  Esepontion  of  the  Syrian  birth,  who  became  a  h«- 

Book  of  Daniel  the  Prophet,    By  then,  and   wrote  against   Chna- 

WiUiam  Harris  Rule,  D.D.,  Avihor  tianity,  in  the  third  oentuiy,  find- 

of  **  History  of  the  Inquieiiion"  &c,,  ing  that  those  especially  concern- 

&c,    London :  Seeley,  Jacheon,  and  ing  the  four  great  Empires  were 

Halliday.     1869. — ^The    Book    of  universally  and  undeniably  admit- 

Daniel  is  not  less  remarkable  as  a  ted  to  have  been  fulfilled,  alleged 

history,  than  wonderful  as  a  record  against  them,  that  they  must  hav^ 

of   predictions  which   have  been  been  written  after  the  occurrence 

verified  by  their  accomplishment  of  the  events  to  which  they  refer. 

in  the  events  of  subsequent  and  But    this   method    of    oppoeiBg 

successive   ages ;    thus    affording  them,  as  Jerome  has  observed,  in 

irrefragable  proof  of  its  Divine  the  preface  and  proem  to  his  Com' 

authority.    So  clear  and  explicit  mentaiy  on  the  Book,  affords  the 

indeed  are  its  predictions  concern-  strongest   possible   testimony  to 

ing  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  their  truth ;  for  it  implies  that 

other  events  of  importance,  that  they    were    fulfilled     with   soch 

Porphyry,   a  renegade    Jew,    of  ezactoess   that,   to  infidels^  the 
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prophet  appeared  to  have  related 
things  past,  and  not  to  have  fore- 
told things  to  oome.  With  regard 
to  the  particular  prophecy  (Dan. 
xi.)  respecting  the  kings  of  Sjria 
and  Egypt,  which  Porphyry  af- 
firmed was  written  after  tlie  time 
of  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  we  may 
remark  that  the  Book  of  Daniel 
was  not  only  possessed  by  the 
Jews  in  the  Hebrew  and  Ghaldee 
langaages  in  which  it  was  written, 
from  the  time  of  their  return  from 
Babylon,  but  was  also  translated, 
with  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  into  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, one  hundred  years  before 
the  time  of  Antiochus ;  and  that 
very  translation  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

The  volume  recently  published 
by  Dr.  Rule  on  the  Book  of 
Daniel  is  every  way  worthy  of  his 
literary  fame.  As  the  title  states, 
it  is  an  "  historical,"  not  a  theolo- 
gical, "  Exposition."  The  author 
has  availed  himself,  not  only  of  the 
secular  histories  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  which  have  long 
been  before  the  world,  and  which 
were  accessible  to  Newton,  Keith, 
and  other  students  of  prophecy, 
but  also  of  the  inscriptions  cut,  in 
arrow-headed  characters,  on  the 
granite  monuments  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  which  have  recently  been 
discovered  and  deciphered  by  the 
labours  of  Layard,  Bawlinson,  and 
others;  and  which  so  strikingly 
corroborate  the  sacred  history, 
occafiionaUy  throwing  light  on 
the  facts  therein  recorded,  and 
furnishing  confirmation  of  the 
accuracy  of  many  of  its  allu- 
sions. Dr.  Bule  not  only  pre- 
sents in  a  condensed  form  the 
substance  of  the  information 
gathered  from  the  writers  contem- 
porary with  the  events  narrated, 
and  from  the  monuments  of  olden 
time,  to  demonstrate  the  truth  and 


inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
but  he  also  exercises  a  caution 
highly  judicious,  in  his  abstinence 
from  all  dogmatism  on  the  subject 
of  unfulfilled  prophecy.  "On  some 
few  points/'  he  says, "  my  only  re- 
fuge is  in  silence ; but  there  is 

enough  of  undoubted  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies,  and  literal  con- 
firmation of  the  history,  to  assist 
us  all  in  pursuing  the  future  dis-  ' 
covery  of  what  cannot  yet  be 
known.'*  (Preface,  p.  viii.)  His 
volume  shows  us  the  golden 
threads  of  prophecy  so  interwoven 
with  the  web  of  history  as  to 
reveal  the  invisible  Hand  and  the 
directing  Mind,  by  which  the  won- 
drous work  of  Providence  has  been 
carried  on  from  one  century  to 
another,  and  also  to  give  assur- 
ance of  its  continuance  and  com- 
pletion in  future  years  or  ages, 
and  its  final  display,  when  "  the 
mystery  of  God  "  shall  be  finished. 
**  We  have  marked,"  says  Dr.  Rule, 
''  the  exode  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
and  noted  the  chief  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Lord's  people,  and  its 
relations  with  the  greatest  nations 
of  antiquity,  down  to  the  time 
when  Israel  was  dispersed  again. 
Subjecting  the  Book  of  Daniel  the 
prophet  to  a  perfectly  independent 
study,  we  have  everywhere  found 
confirmations  of  its  history  and  its 
historical  predictions,  not  so  much 
in  learned  argument, — for  that 
course  had  been  taken  by  others 
with  triumphant  success, — as  in 
the  most  ancient  monumental  re- 
mains of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  and 
in  the  records  of  contemporaneous 
writers,  some  of  them  bringing 
the  evidence  of  public  documents, 
others  that  of  their  own  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  related." 
(P.  349.) 

Dr.  Bule  satisfactorily  shows 
that  the  abstinence  of  Daniel  and 
his  youthful  companions  (chap.  i. 
5--8)  was  the  result  of  a  fixed  and 
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firm  resolution  on  tlieir  part,  not 
to  defile  tfaemselYes  with  idolatry, 
or  involye  themselves  in  its  gnilt, 
which  their  eating  the  meat  and 
drinking  the  wine  from  the  king's 
table  would  have  implied.  It  can- 
not be  fairly  inferred,  howeyer, 
that  thej  suffered  any  serere 
privation.  **  They  were  content  to 
live  moderately  and  humbly. 
They  also  abstained  from  wine, 
and  so  their  temperance  was  ex- 
emplary  The    abstinence     of 

the  Hebrews  was  not  to  be  per- 
petual, except  from  participation 
with  idolatry.  From  flesh  and 
wine  they  did  abstain  totally  for 
three  years,  so  long  as  they  were 
in  the  palace,  and  while  food  was 
served  to  them  by  authority ;  but 
there  was  no  reason  for  denying 
themselves  of  ordinary  food  when 
they  had  homes  of  their  own,  and 
could  eat  and  drink  what  pleased 
them  best."  And  that  they 
did  so,  is  argued  from  the  con- 
duct of  Daniel  at  a  later  period 
of  his  life.  (Dan.  x.  2,  3.)  (Pp. 
3&-46.) 

On  the  helplessness  of  the 
Babylonian  magicians  and  sooth- 
sayers, when  required  to  make 
known  the  dream  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and  their  confession  on 
that  occasion, — "  It  is  a  rare  thing 
that  the  king  requireth,  and  there 
is  none  other  that  can  show  it 
before  the  king,  except  the  gods, 
whose  dwelling  is  not  with  flesh," 
(chap.  ii.  11,)— Dr.  Rule  observes, 
— "  Then  their  gods  do  not  dwell 
with  them,  and  they  confess  that 
they  have  no  converse  with  their 
gods.  They  receive  no  heavenly 
revelation ;  there  is  not  for  them 
any  inspiring  spirit.  They  must 
have  daia,  or  they  will  not  be  able 

to  come  to  any  conclusion So 

heathenism,  by  confession  of  its 
own  supreme  authorities,  is  blind 
and  powerless.  Sorry  gods  indeed, 
that  cannot  approach  men  I    Not 


so  'the  high  and  lofly  One  that 
inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name 
is  Holy,'  and  who  saith, '  I  dwell  in 
the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him 
also  that  isof  acontrite  andhximble 

spirit.' These  poor  astrologers 

have  no  such  God. ....  .'Prophecy  is  a 

Divine  gift,  which  they  possess  not. 
Thefulfilmentof  prophecyisaproof 
of  Divine  revelation.  But  they 
confess  that  they  have  no  revela- 
tion, and  they  have,  therefore, 
nothing  to  be  authenticated  by 
the  confirmation  of  a  proof.  Such 
a  blank  is  heathenism ;  and  such  a 
nullity  must  be  the  religion  of  any 
man  who  has  a  Bible  which  he 
does  not  believe  to  be  the  product 
of  Divine  inspiration — theafflcUut, 
or  the  infallible  control  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  (Pp.  57,  58.) 

Dr.  Bule  illustrates  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fourth  great  empire,  the 
iron  sway  of  the  Roman  miHtaiy 
republic,  by  quoting  and  condens- 
ing from  Livy,  the  historic  evi- 
dence furnished  by  one  crushing 
stroke  of  conquest,  inflicted  on 
Antiochus  and  his  Syrian  army 
at  Magnesia,  where  the  vast  and 
innumerable  host  was  broken,  and 
with  their  leader  put  to  flight,  by 
the  Romans  under  the  command 
of  Lucius  Scipio  the  Consul :  who 
by  that  victory  won  the  surname 
of  Asiaticus,  as  his  brother,  Pub- 
lius  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal, had  won  that  of  Africanus. 
On  the  mixture  of  the  iron  with 
the  miry  day,  in  the  composition 
of  Roman  greatness,  Dr.  Rule 
suggests  that  it  was  false  worship 
or  superstition,  joined  with  the 
civil  and  military  power :  and  that 
by  the  smiting  of  the  imag^  on  its 
feet,  &c.,  the  result  foreshadowed 
is,  that  "  by  some  stroke  of  Omni- 
potence the  traditionary  kingdom, 
the  uneasy  alliance  of  empire  and 
priesthood,  must  pass  away."  As 
to  the  little  stone,  "  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  without  hands,"  &c.,  our 
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author  does  not  adopt  tlie  inter- 
pretation  which  the  ancients,  with 
Biahop  Newton  and  most  other  in- 
teipreters,  have  given  it ; — ^that  it  re- 
fers to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which 
is  totally  different  from  other  king- 
doms, being  "  not  of  this  world," 
but  a  spiritual  kingdom,  not  raised 
by  human  power  and  policy,  but 
by  the  interposition  of  heaven; 
and  a  kingdom  which  is  never  to 
be  destroyed.  This  interpretation, 
which  seems  to  us  both  just  and 
highly  probable,  Dr.  Rule  rejects ; 
but  he  does  not  confidently  sub- 
stitute any  other.  He  modestly 
says,  "To  my  humble  apprehen- 
sion, the  kingdom  here  referred  to 
is  not  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of 
man  mentioned  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  these  prophecies,  about 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
some  truly  Christian  kingdom  that 
shall  be  honoured  with  perpetuity 
to  the  end  of  time.''  (Pp.  90-92.) 
We  must  here  take  the  liberty  of 
differing  from  Dr.  Rule.  Yet  a  time 
shall  come,  we  cannot  but  believe, 
when  the  nations,  evangelized  and 
all  brought  within  the  Christian 
fold,  shall  form  one  community. 
The  laws  of  Christ  will  be  recog- 
nised as  binding,  not  only  on  indi- 
viduals, but  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally. The  more  virtue  shall 
abound,  the  greater  amount  of 
freedom  will  there  be,  and  the 
greater  security  for  peace  and  its 
permanent  maintenance.  (See  Isai. 
ii.  4 ;  xi.  9 ;  Micah  iv.  3,  4 ;  Hab. 
ii.  14;  Rev.  xi.  16.) 

From  the  proportions  of  the 
image  set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  the  plain  of  Dura,  (chap,  iii.,) 
Dr.  Rule,  with  great  probability, 
thinks  that  it  was  not  a  statue  in 
the  human  form,  but  an  obelisk  or 
pillar,  inscribed  with  the  names 
and  praises  of  the  sovereign's 
gods.  In  illustration  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's conduct,  he  quotes 
two  passages  respecting  similar 


images,  one  erected  about  B.C.  922, 
more  than  three  hundred  years 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
by  "  Asahur-dkh-hdl,  as  he  relates 
in  his  own  annals.  These  are  his 
words : — 

"'I  established  true  religious 
worship  and  holy  rites  through 

the  land  of  Tzuki The  people  of 

Chaldea,  who  were  contemners  and 
revilers  of  my  religion,  1  crucified 
[impaled  P]  and  slew  them.  Over 
all  the  lands  which  border  on  the 
river  Euphrates  I  imposed  my 
laws.  I  made  an  image  of  my 
majesty ;  the  laws  and  emhleme 
my  true  religion  upon  it  I  unvote,  and 
in  the  city  of  Tsuri  I  fixed  it  up* " 

"Two  centuries  later,  Senna- 
cherib relates  a  similar  procedure. 
He  says, — 

" '  On  a  fortunate  and  lucky  day, 
daring  the  public  worship  of  the 
people,  I  piously  dedicated  the 
foundation-stone....!  erected  sculp- 
tured tablets  containing  my  name, 
(t.  e.,  my  annals,)  which  extended 
in  length  one  hundred  and  sixty 
palms.  Upon  these  I  wrote,' "  &c. 
(Pp.  97-100.) 

A  quotation  is  also  given  from 
"The  Standing  Inscription,"  of 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  is 
both  author  and  subject,  and 
which  proves  an  interruption  of 
his  regal  activity,  such  as  must 
have  resulted  from  his  humiliating 
condition  of  Lycanthropy.  (Chap. 
iv.  33-36.)  The  same  fact  is  at- 
tested by  a  passage  in  Megas- 
thenes,  a  Greek  historian  of  the 
age  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  in 
high  favour  with  that  king  of 
Syria,  about  B.C.  300.  His  works 
are  not  extant,  but  the  passage 
referred  to  has  been  preserved  in 
the  "  Evangelical  Preparation  "  of 
Eusebius. 

In  speaking  of  Belshazzar's 
feast,  our  author  exclaims,  "  Fools 
that  they  were,  to  drink  wine  in 
cups  of  gold,  and  sing  to  gods  of 
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irood!  They  drank,  they  sang* 
and,  accordiDg  to  Herodotaa  and 
Xenophon,  they  jested,  and  they 
danc^.  There  was  no  restraint 
on  the  merriment,  nor  any  limit 
to  the  revehry,  as  the  mention  of 
wires  and  concubines  too  plainly 
intimates.  For  while  Daniel  adds 
that  those  women  drank  wine 
in  the  sacred  vessels,  the  his- 
torians, now  quoted,  remind  us 
that  there  was  no  excess  of 
immodesty  too  extreme  for  their 
indulgence  as  the  feast  advanced, 
and  they  became  wildly  drunken." 
Q.  Curtius,  "  who  attempts  to  de- 
scribe the  conduct  of  Babylonian 
women  at  such  times,  ceases  from 
the  attempt  with  an  exclamation 
of  shame,  '  Honos  aunbua  aii!' 
There  was  not  any  shame  of  man, 
nor  any  fear  of  the  Grod  of  Israel 
before  their  eyes,  therefore  there 
would  be  no  check  on  their  speech, 
and  blasphemies  of  the  one  true 
God  would  mingle  with  the  praises 
of  their  idols,  as  indeed  it  was  the 
custom  for  every  heathen  to  revile 
the  gods  of  his  enemy."  (Pp.  152, 
153.) 

In  the  seventh  chapter,  the  Bo- 
man  power  is  represented  under 
the  similitude  of  the  Ten-homed 
Beast.  According  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  angd,  the  ten  horns 
that  rose  Out  of  the  kingdom  it 
represents  were  ten  kings.  The 
question  is,  Who  were  those  kings  P 
Taking  for  granted  that  the  little 
horn  is  too  like  the  Papacy  to  be 
mistaken  for  anything  else,  Dr. 
Rule  thinks,  that  ten  kingdoms 
must  be  found  that  came  into 
existence  before  the  establishment 


of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  ia 
Italy.  These  he  enumerates ;  and 
satisfactorily  shows  that  Innocent 
III.  and  his  successors  constitute 
the  little  horn :  Innocent,  who 
first  exacted  allegiance  from  the 
civil  authorities  of  Borne,  received 
their  oaths  of  fealty,  became  the 
first  sovereign  of  a  line  of  kings, 
and  established  and  organized  the 
Inqaisition. 

We  had  marked  other  passages 
in  this  very  instructive  and  inter- 
esting volume  for  quotation  and 
remark ;  but  the  length  to  which 
we  have  already  carried  our  obser- 
vations warns  us  to  bring  them  to 
a  close.  We  shall  conclude  with 
one  quotation,  on  the  importance 
of  Biblical  studies.  It  is  a  lesson 
which  many  young  men  and  minis- 
ters need,  and  we  hope  th^will 
lay  it  to  heart. 

"Into  this '  Scripture  of  truth  * 
and  the  whole  Bible,  many  have 
searched  diligently ;  and,  by  their 
studies,  knowledge  has  been  much 
increased ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that,  in  this  day,  not  many,  but 
comparatively  few, — very  few,  in- 
deed,— busy  themselves  in  earnest 
Biblical  research.  Hence,  large 
masses  of  our  congregations  live 
content  in  ignorance,  while  other 
and  larger  masses  are  sunk  in 
scepticism,  or  open  infidelity; 
and  intelligent  persons  suffer 
unutterable  disgust  at  the  voluble 
ignorance  which  often  wastes  pre- 
cious hours  in  pouring  out  floods 
of  flippant  absiurdity  over  golden 
texts.*  This  wilful  incompetence 
is  unpardonable.  It  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  men  themselves  in 


*  See  Mr.  Wealey'i  lietter  to  Joha  Trembath,  a  preacher  who  read  very  little ;  and 
wbo,  bj  neglecting,  had  probably  "lott  the  taste  for  it."  "  Hence,"  he  aays,  "your 
talent  in  preaching  does  not  increase.  It  is  jnst  the  same  *as  it  was  seren  years  ago. 
It  is  lirely,  bat  not  deep ;  there  is  little  variety ;  there  is  no  compass  of  thought. 
Reading  only  can  inpply  this,  with  meditation  and  daily  prayer.  You  wrong  yonnelf 
greatly  by  omitting  this.  Yon  can  never  be  a  deep  preacher  without  it,  any  more  than 
a  thorough  Christian.    O  begin  I  "—Works,  vol.  xii.,  p.  264.    Octavo  £<litiott. 
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any  temporal  transaction ;  and  it 
18  lamentable  that  thej,  who  would 
not  proceed  at  random  in  a  matter 
of  money,  appear  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  impropriety  (sin  is  not 
thought  of)  in  playing  at  random 
with  God's  holy  Word.  But  the 
expositor  who  labours  in  humility 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  sa- 
cred text,  is  so  far  acting  under  the 
Divine  sanction,  and  may  take 
encouragement  from  the  assurance, 
that'inani^  ahdU  diligenUy  search, 
and  inowledge  shall  he  increased* 
hy  iheir  means*'  (Pp.  356,  357.) 

The  present  Position  of  Method- 
ism  in  regard  to  National  Educa- 
tion  and  ike  Denominational  Sys* 
tern.  By  the  Rev,  James  H, 
Bigg,  D.D.  London :  Sold  at  66, 
Patemoeter-Roto, — This  tract  is 
the  Address  delivered  by  the  new 
Principal  to  the  students  of  the 
Training  College,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  current  ses- 
sion. It  has  recently  been  described 
with  justice  by  Earl  Russell,  as  a 
••  very  able  paper."  Dr.  Rigg  in 
this  opening  address  naturally 
takes  a  survey  of  the  position 
and  prospects  of  our  educational 
work.  He  finds  a  denominaUonal 
system  at  work  in  England,  as- 
sailed by  the  advocates  of  local 
rating  and  secular  schools ;  and  an 
undenominational  system  in  Ire- 
land attacked  not  less  vigorously 
by  the  Bomish  priesthood  and 
their  partisans.  It  cannot  but  be 
interesting  to  the  Connexion  to 
leam  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Principal  of  Westminster,  and 
those  who  think  with  him,  defend 
the  existing  arrangements  against 
these  apparently  opposite  assaults ; 
and  those  who  peruse  this  address 
with  the  attention  due  to  it,  will 
find  much  to  aid  them  in  forming 
an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  great 
and  urgent,  though  intricate,  sub- 
ject of  our  national  education. 

TOL.   XV.—  riPTH   SIRIIB. 


Knowledge  :  the  Fit  and  Intended 
Furniture  of  the  Mind,  By  Thomas 
Hughss,  Author  of  "  The  Human 
WiU :  its  Functions  and  Freedom,** 
&c.  Second  Edition.  London : 
Hodder  and  Stovghton.  1868. — 
The  subject  of  this  book  is  highly 
important;  and  Mr.  Hughes  pro- 
ceeds to  work  out  his  purpose  with 
his  usual  earnestness  and  energy^ 
The  range  of  topics  embraced 
within  its  fourteen  chapters  is 
considerable ;  and  the  various  par- 
ticulars are  discussed  in  a  philo- 
sophic rather  than  a  popular  man- 
ner; This  is  a  second  edition  of 
the  volume,  which,  we  are  informed 
in  the  Preface,  has  been  enlarged 
and  re-arranged  in  the  order  of  its 
chapters.  For  the  benefit  of  such 
as  require  to  be  stimulated  and 
directed  in  the  acquirement  of 
**  knowledge,"  we  could  have 
wished  that  the  style  in  which  the 
book  is  written  had  also  undergone 
a  radical  change. 

The  Fulness  of  the  Time  :  A  Christ 
mas  Sermon.  By  the  Rev,  John  H. 
James,  D,D.  London  :  Sold  at  66, 
Patemoster'Row. — It  is  an  obser 
vation  of  Bengel,  •*  Suae  etiam  Ec 
eilesia  cetaies  hahet :  "  '*  The  Church 
has  her  own  ages."  The  great 
"age"  was  the  personal  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  nature  which  He 
undertook  to  redeem.  Dr.  James 
draws  into  a  small  compass,  and 
clothes  in  forceful  language,  the 
leading  historical  facts  which  illus- 
trate the  propriety  of  the  phrase 
employed  in  his  text,  "  the  fulness 
of  the  time."  '*  The  resemblance," 
he  adds,  "  between  our  time  and 
that  which  preceded  the  first 
coming  of  the  Son  of  God  "  is ''  too 
real,  and  too  striking,  to  escape 
the  notice  of  any, but  the  scep- 
tical, or  the  frivolous  and  superfi- 
cisl."  Whether  the  drawing  of  a 
close  historical  parallel  between 
the   two  eras  be  fully  justifiable 
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or  not^  it  is  dear  that  to  watch 
"the  signs  of  the  times,"  in  a 
devout  and  prayerful  spirit,  was 
never  more  incumbent  on  the 
Church  of  Christ  than  at  present. 

Fird  Leasoni  in  Anevetd  History, 
far  Young  People.  By  ih&Bev.  T. 
Woolmer,  Author  of  "  CkUd  Train- 
ing."  London :  Hodder  cmd  Stougk- 
<on.—In  brief,  sententious  para- 
graphs,  Mr.  Woolmer  folly  realizes 
his  design :  the  "  narrative  of  the 
principal  and  most  striking  facts  " 
does  not,  "  on  the  one  hand,  weary 
by  its  length,  nor,  on  the  other, 
prove  useless,  from  the  scantiness 
of  iU  details." 

Sleeping  in  Jesus.  A  brief 
Memorial  of  ike  late  Mr.  William 
Bourne;  with  the  Sermon  which 
was  preached  in  Oity-Boad  Chapel^ 
on  the  Occasion  of  his  Death.  By 
the  Bev.  Chrvase  Smith,  M.A.  Lon- 
don :  Sold  atGQ,  Paternoster-Bow, — 
Sach  are  Christian  obsequies.  Mr. 
Smith  evidently  found  his  task 
one  of  love.  The  "Memorial" 
portrays  a  beautiful  character; 
and  the  Sermon  has  the  riag  of 
that  solemn  joyousness  which  our 
holy  faith  will  not  allow  even  the 
open  grave,  or  the  pang  of  natural 
sorrow,  wholly  to  repress. 

Hymns  for  Methodist  Cottage- 
Services,  €uid  for  Prayer-Meetings. 
London:  Wesley  an  Conference  Office. 
1869. — A  want  which  has  loag 
been  felt  is  here  met.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  popular  pieces, 
these  hundred  and  ten  hymns  are 
selected  entirely  from  our  own 
Hymn-Book ;  so  that  no  excuse  is 
BOW  left  for  the  use,  in  any 
Methodist  service,  of  the  doggerel 
by  which  the  worship  of  God  is  too 
often  degraded.  We  trust  that 
our  Home-Missionary  ministers, 
prayer-leaders,  Bible-dass  teach- 
ers, and  others,  whose  business  it 


is  to  engage  in  pbneer-woik 
among  the  masses,  will  npplj 
themselves,  or  will  be  abimdanUj 
supplied,  with  this  introdactioa 
to  the  Hymn-Book  in  use  in  the 
"great  congregakicMi.''  Only  w 
extensive  sale  wiU  jastify  iU  pro- 
duction at  so  low  a  pfioe,-<»e 
penny. 

Hymns  for  Infaid  Mtwk  Bj 
AnnandJaneXaylor.  ibrijf-icwstt 
EditUm.  London:  Eodder  esi 
Stoughton.—We  gladly  weloome 
this  elegant  reprint  of  a  tral; 
valuable  work.  To  give  suitable 
religions  instruction  to  v«7 
young  children  is  as  important  si 
it  is  difficult.  In  these  ^Ejmvs 
for  Infant  Minds  "  is  furniahei  a 
help  to  Christian  psreata  and 
teachers,  for  which  we  are  per* 
suaded  that  those  who  have  their 
work  at  heart  will  be  sinocrel/ 
gratefuL  Both  Dr.  Arnold  asi 
Archbishop  Whately  had  a  Tery 
high  opinion  of  this  little  volume; 
their  strong  testimonies  are  qaotei 
in  the  advertisement  to  thepwKat 
edition.  We  cordially  add  oar 
own  recommendation.  B/  all 
means  let  these  "flymni"  ^^ 
a  place  in  the  noraery  library ,-  aai 
let  those  of  our  readers  who  Iut6 
charge  of  junior  classes  in  ti« 
Sunday-school  also  lay  themaaddr 
contribution:  we  are  moch  m*- 
taken  if  th^  do  not  yidd  S9a: 
valuable  assistance. 

We  should  be  pkaaed  ^  mc 
this  little  work  followed  b/  a  it- 
print  of  Jane  Taylor's  sdmin^ 
"Essays  in  Rhyme,  on  Monk avi 
Manners." 

Oommeniary  <m  ike  Kest  W«- 
ment.  By  James  Morisea,  P-D. 
London :  HamiUon,  Aims,  cad 
Co.  Porfe  J.-F.— H  th^WkW 
equal  to  the  sample  bare  yn^m^ 
this  will  be  an  impoftaak  inrt 
The  results  of  esteasivt  tmS^ 
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are  giren,  while  jet  the  Oomment- 
arj  it  anything  but  a  mere  com- 
pilation. 

The  Melaphora  of  8t  Paul  By 
John  S.  Howaon,  D,D.,  Dean  of 
CheHer.  London:  8ti*ahan  and 
Co.  1868.— The  name  of  Dr. 
HowBon  is  familiar  to  students 
through  hisvalaable  contributions 
to  the  great  work  on  "The  Life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul/' 
published  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ckmybeare  and  himself.  The 
▼ivid  manner  in  which,  in  that 
work,  he  has  depicted  the  scenes 
of  St.  Paul's  history,  makes  us 
welcome  any  effort  of  his  to  give 
freshness  to  the  expressions  of  the 
great  Apostle,  and  to  point  out 
the  striking  accordance  of  his 
language  with  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  The  little  volume 
before  us,  while  it  makes  no  great 
demands  on  the  reader's  power  of 
attention,  will  amply  repay  a  care- 
ful perusal.  Dr.  Howson  treats 
of  the  military  metaphors  of  St. 
Paul, — his  architectural  meta- 
phors,— ^those  derived  from  ancient 
agriculture, — and  those  suggested 
by  the  usages  of  the  Greek  games. 
Under  these  four  sections  he  far- 
nishes  illastrations  of  the  accuracy, 
and  Tividness,  and  power,  of  many 
passages  in  St.  Paul's  writings, 
and  sheds  a  clear  and  steady  light 
on  several  difficult  texts.  The 
book  has  our  cordial  recommenda- 
tion. 

Biems  and  Twigs;  or.  Sermon- 
Framework:  being  Notes  of  7\oo 
Hundred  Sermons,  London  :  Rich' 
curd  D,  Dickenson,  Farringdon" 
Street.  1868.— This  title  very 
well  expresses  the  character  of  the 
volume  before  us ;  and  we  are 
compelled  to  say,  that  many  of 
these  "stems  and  twigs"  are 
exceedingly  dry,  though  some  of 

i 


them  are  tolerably  fair  specimens 
of  their  kind.  We  have  read  a 
considerable  number;  and  the 
impression  left  on  our  mind  is, 
that  they  are  the  productions  of  a 
man  who  knew  he  h^d  a  service 
to  conduct,  and  a  sermon  to 
preach ;  and,  therefore,  must  have 
something  with  which  to  fill  up 
the  time.  They  are  far  short  of 
our  ideal  of  Scripture  exposition, 
and  of  the  style  of  preaching 
which  the  age  demands.  We 
rather  think  it  is  such  preaching 
as  these  sketches  indicate  which 
has  tended  to  lower  the  pulpit  in 
general  estimation.  We  do  not 
deny  that  these  sermons,  as 
delivered  by  their  author,  might 
have  a  certain  passing  effective- 
ness about  them;  but  this  would 
depend  entirely  upon  other  re- 
sources at  his  command  than 
those  here  indicated.  We  venture 
to  warn  young  ministers  against 
the  temptation  to  employ  pulpit- 
helps  of  this  kind.  Such  a  course 
may  give  them  an  apparent  tem- 
porary advantage,  but  at  the 
cost  of  being,  in  all  probability, 
betrayed  into  the  neglect  of  direct 
personal  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  a  proper  system  of  reading. 
In  that  case,  their  consequent 
mental  poverty  would  be  fatal  to 
their  usefulness. 

The  Critical  English  Testament : 
being  an  Adaptation  of  BengeVs 
"  6?nonion."  WOh  numerous  Notes, 
showing  the  precise  BesuUscf  Modem 
Criticism  and  Exegesis,  Edited  by 
Bev,  W.  L,  Blackleg,  M.A.,  and 
Bee,  James  Bawes,  M.A,  Three 
Volwmes,  Second  Edition,  Lon- 
don:  Strahan  and  Co,  1868. — 
This  is  a  most  welcome  contribu- 
tion to  the  science  of  Biblical 
study.  It  aims  at  enabling  the 
English  reader  to  understand  and 
enjoy  those  results  of  criticism 
which  in  their  original  form  are  not 
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generally  accessible;  to  enter  into 
Uie  labours  of  other  men,  labours 
which  are  indeed  worthy  of  the 
name.  We  have  in  these  Tolomes  a 
new  translation  of  one  of  the  best 
expositions  of  the  New  Testament, 
enriched  with  the  substance  of 
more  than  twenty  other  critical 
commentaries,  and  countless  re- 
ferences to  more  general  sacred 
literature.  The  practical  and  pro- 
fitable are  to  be  found  here,  as 
well  as  the  critical;  forBengelis 
among  the  most  devout  of  expo* 
sitors.  The  labour  bestowed  upon 
this  work  by  the  editors  has  been 
very  great,  but  it  has  evidently 
be^  a  labour  of  love :  they  express 
their  "earnest  hope  that  its  perusal 
may  prove  as  useful  to  their 
readers'  hearts  and  understand- 
ings as  its  preparation  has  proved 
to  their  own."  The  book  is  well 
calculated  to  minister  to  the  per- 
sonal edification  of  any  intelligent 
Christian,  as  well  as  to  be  helpful 
to  those  whose  office  binds  them 
to  bring  out  of  the  Divine  treasury 
"  things  new  and  old."  The  pub- 
lishers have  determined  to  secure 
for  such  a  commentary  a  circula- 
tion proportioned  to  its  merits,  and 
have  fixed  the  price  of  the  three 
volumes  (containing  more  than 
two  thousand  three  hundred  pages) 
at  eighteen  shillings ! 

The  publication  of  this  Com- 
mentary reminds  us  that  when,  in 
1754,  John  Wesley  published  his 
"  Explanatory  Notes  upon  the  New 
Testament,"  he  alsj  took  Bengel's 
"  Gnomon  "  as  his  basis.  In  the 
Preface,  he  says,  "  No  sooner  was 
I  acquainted  with  that  great  light 
of  the  Christian  world,  (lately 
gone  to  his  reward,)  Bengelius, 
than  I  entirely  changed  my  de- 
sign, being  thoroughly  convinced 
it  might  be  of  more  service  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  were  I  barely  to 
translate  his  '  Onoman  Novi  Testa^ 
menti,*   than  to  write  many  vol- 


umes upon  it.*'    In  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  Wesley  wu  a 
long    way    in    advance  of    his 
times;  and  it  is  a  very  striking 
testimony  to    the  clearness   and 
accuracy   of   his  judgment,  that 
after  more  than  a  century  of  Bibli- 
cal criticism  such  as  the  world  has 
never  yet  seen  excelled,  BengeFs 
Commentary  is  still  found  to  be 
an  excellent  basis  for  a  popular 
exposition  of  the  New  Testament. 
Our  age  is  indeed  rich  in  privi- 
lege.   Here,  published  at  a  price 
which  brings  it  within  the  reach 
of  the  studious  derk  orthougbtfal 
tradesman,  is  a  treasury  of  biblical 
knowledge  such  as  three  centuries 
ago  could  not  be  found  even  in 
royal   or    eodesiastical   Ubraries. 
Here  are  the  results  of  many  a  life 
of  study   and   scholarship,  made 
available  to  all  who  can  read  their 
mother  tongue.    Has  any  genera- 
tion of  men  had  clearer  and  fuller 
light  upon  the  Word  of  God  than 
is  vouchsafed  to  the  present  P 

The  SiaU  of  ihe  Medical  Pro/es- 
eion  in  Qreai  Briiavn  and  Ireland. 
By  WiUiam  DaU,  M.D.,  &c.  Dv^' 
lin:  Fannin.  London:  Longmans. 
—An  Essay  submitted  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1868  for  the  Gar- 
michael  Prize.  An  inexpensiTe 
little  book,  written  for  teachers  as 
well  as  learners,  but  full  of  moat 
useful  information  for  medical 
students,  and  for  young  men  who 
intend  to  pursue  the  medical  pro- 
fession. They  will  find  a  carefoUy 
prepared  account  of  the  institu- 
tions which  grant  licences  or  de- 
grees, with  information  for  their 
guidance  preparatory  to  presenting 
themselves  for  examination,  and 
for  their  instruction  during  the 
entire  period  of  walking  the  hos- 
pitals and  qualifying  themselvesf or 
future  practice.  We  recommend 
the  essay  to  allconcemedi  espe- 
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cially  on  accoimt  of  a  thoroughly 
good  chapter  on  the  moral  train* 
ing  of  Btndents,  which  deserveB  the 
attentive  pemsal  of  medical  men 
who  have  students  committed  to 
their  care. 

The  Prophecies  of  the  Prophet 
Etehiid  ehtddaUd,  By  E.  W. 
Hengdenberg,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology,  Berlin.  Edinburgh:  T 
and  T.  Olarh, 


Chosen  Words  from  Christian 
Writers,  London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton, 

Topics  for  Teachers :  A  Manttal 
for  Ministers,  Bible- Class  Leaders, 
and  Sunday- School  Teachers.  By 
James  Comper  Gray,  Author  of 
"  The  Class  and  the  Desk:'  Lon^ 
don :  Elliot  Stock. 

The  Oospsls  Consolidated:  wi£k 
a  copious  Index.  London  :  Samuel 
Bagster  and  Sons, 


GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  OCOURRENCES. 


Thx  Spanish  Constituent  Cortes 
pursue  their  work  slowly,  hut,  we 
hope,  surely.  The  Berolution 
which  oyerthrew  the  throne  of 
Queen  Isabella  was  expeditious 
and  complete;  but  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  it  is  easier  to  destroy 
than  to  build  up.  It  is  true  that 
constitution-making  went  on  ra- 
pidly enough  in  the  days  of  the 
French  Revolution;  but,  happily 
for  Spain,  the  Cortes  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  sensible  and 
practical  politicians  than  were 
found  amongst  the  theorists  of  the 
Paris  Convention,  three  quarters 
of  a  century  ago.  They  pay  more 
regard  to  the  actual  circumstances 
and  present  exigences  of  the  Span- 
ish nation  than  to  abstract  rights, 
or  the  example  of  the  old  republics 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  A  whole 
week  was  devoted  to  a  painstaking 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  the  result  is  that,  while 
the  Roman  Catholic  is  to  be  the 
State  Church  of  Spain,  other 
churches  are  to  be  tolerated.* 
Had  the  Cortes  gone  the  length  of 
severing  all  connexion  between  the 
Government  and  the  Papal  system, 
it  would  have  been  better  still ; 
but  this  is  more  than  could  be 
expected,  considering  the  antece- 


dents of  the  nation.  Indeed,  it  is 
wonderful  that  an  assembly  elected 
by  the  most  bigoted  and  priest- 
ridden  constituencies  of  Europe 
should  have  recognised  at  all  the 
principles  of  religious  toleration. 
There  are,  it  appears,  in  Spain  it- 
self, some  who  say  that  the  cry  of 
freedom  of  worship,  raised  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  by  a 
few  enthusiastic  liberals  as  a  part 
of  their  political  creed,  was  echoed 
by  the  multitude,  they  knew  not 
why;  but  that,  by-and-by,  when 
they  discover  its  real  import,  they 
will  change  their  tone,  and  become 
as  bigoted  and  intolerant  as  be- 
fore. We  hope  that  this  is  not  a 
true  vaticination,  notwithstanding 
that  those  who  offer  it  can  point  in 
the  way  of  confirmation  to  Ante- 
quera,  where  an  Evangelical  Min- 
ister was  recently  attacked  by  a 
furious  mob,  and  prevented  in  his 
attempts  at  organizing  Protestant 
worship.  In  opposition  to  this 
and  similar  cases,  the  well-known 
fact  may  be  cited,  that  not  only 
in  Madrid,  but  in  several  cities  of 
Catalonia  and  Andalusia,  regular 
religious  services  are  held,  and 
converts  won  over  from  Popery, 
without  provoking  any  attempt 
at  molestation  by  the  people.    In 


See  the  article  "  SeligloiM  Liberty  in  Spain,"  p.  501. 
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Spite  of  the  system  whioh  has 
bound  and  blinded  Spain  so  long, 
she  is  patting  forth  her  hands, 
and  groping  for  the  trath.  It  is 
pleasing  that  some  of  her  own 
sons  are  rising  np  to  preach 
Christ's  GkMpeL  If  thej  only  de- 
clare all  the  counsel  of  God,  th^ 
are  sore  to  be  much  more  sncoess- 
fnl  with  their  own  oonntiymen 
than  missionaries  from  England, 
no  matter  how  zealons  and  demoted 
the  latter  might  be.  Let  Spain  be 
remembered  in  the  '^  fervent, 
effectual  **  -grajesrs  of  "  righteous  " 
men* 

At  home,  the  state  of  Ireland, 
in  its  TariooB  phases,  has  been  the 
one  great  topic  of  the  month.  The 
usual  serenity  of  the  House  of 
Lords  has  been  greatly  disturbed 
by  debates  on  the  land  question. 
Becent  instances  of  agrarian 
crime  again  indicate  that  the  Celtic 
peasantry  continue,  notwithstand- 
ing the  long  lapse  of  seven  hun* 
dred  years,  to  cherish  their  old 
tribal  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the 
ownership  of  the  soil.  The  differ- 
ence between  English  and  Irish 
notions  on  this  subject  is  very 
considerable*  In  both  countries 
a  large  proportion  of  the  soil  has 
violently  changed  hands  through 
wars,  rebellions,  and  confiscations. 
But  on  this  side  the  Channel  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  does  not  make  a 
grievance  of  the  territorial  pos- 
sessions of  the  Norman  aristocracy. 
In  Ireland,  however,  Celtic  disaf- 
fection finds  its  bitterest  cause  of 
complaint  in  the  fact  that  the  lords 
of  the  soil  are  mostly  of  Anglo- 
Norman  or  Anglo-Saxon  descent. 
In  Great  Britain  there  may  be 
individual  claims  upon  confiscated 
property.  Recently,  a  lady,  styl- 
ing  herself  Countess  of  Derwent- 
water,  attempted  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  Pilstone  Castle,  in 


Northumberland,  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  a  descendant  of  the 
unf ortmuite  CSiarles  Badcliffe,  who 
for  high  treason  was  beheaded  in 
1746,  and  whose  estates  were  con- 
fiscated to  the  Crown,  and  be- 
stowed upon  Greenwich  HospitaL 
In  Ireland  the  case  would  hare 
been  treated  otherwise.  A  pea^ 
sant,  in  no  way  descended  ftam 
the  original  owner,  would  probaUy 
have  ^ot  the  agent  from  bdiind  a 
hedge,  with  the  Maori  idea  that 
the  soil  lightfuUy  belonged  to  the 
tribe  or  race  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

In  the  midstof  the  ananssinations 
in  Tipperary  and  Westmeath,  and 
the  consequent  debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  public  mind 
received  an  additional  stimulus  to 
excitement  by  the  conduct  of  the 
late  Mayor  of  Cork,  and  the  means 
employed  to  depose  him  from 
office.  That  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  second  city  in  Ireland,  pre- 
sidizig  at  a  banquet  given  to  re- 
leased Fenians,  should  eulogize  as 
"a  good  CaUiolic  and  patriot" 
the  assassin  who  shot  the  son  of  his 
Queen  in  the  back,  pointing  out  at 
the  same  time  to  his  excited  audi- 
ence that  another  young  prinoe 
was  just  then  on  Irish  soil,  was  in 
some  respects  more  startling  than 
the  attack  upon  the  Manchester 
prison-van,  or  than  the  Clerken- 
well  explosion.  Happily,  no  worse 
consequences  have  followed  than 
that  the  G^Temment,  through  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  which 
it  felt  compelled  to  bring  into 
P^liament,  has  somewhat  da- 
maged its  popularity  with  that 
party  which  it  was  only  reasonable 
to  hope  would  be  concOiated  by 
the  liberation  of  the  Fenian  con- 
victs. 

The  Irish  Church  Bill— -respect- 
ing  the  good  or  evil  tendencies  of 
which  opinions  widely  and  hope- 
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leeatj  differ—has  passed  through 
Committee  without  any  mat<;rial 
alterations.  The.  few  changes 
which  it  has  undergone  since  the 
second  reading,  have  been  made 
^ther  by  the  proposal,  or  with  the 
consent,  of  its  author.  The  only 
noteworthy  alteration  upon  the 
original  draft  of  the  Bill,  is  the 
withdrawal  of  the  clause  which  pro- 
posed that  a  certain  sum  should  be 
appropriated  towards  the  sustenta- 
tion  of  about  a  dosen  cathedral- 


churches,  as  national  monuments. 
Bishop  Moriarty,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
strongly  objected  to  this  proposal ; 
and  the  disendowed  Church  will 
itself  have  to  keep  these  venerable 
fabrics  in  repair.  The  Bill  will 
soon  go  to  the  House  of  Lords; 
and  then  comes  the  question,  Will 
Maynooth  be  largely  and  perma- 
nently endowed  with  funds  taken 
from  a  Protestant  Church  F 
May  ISth,  1869. 


VAEIETIES. 


CoiirVCIVB  IVD  THS  "  AUCISIITB."— 

Perimpt  the  moft  noteworihy  point  in  the 
Confnciui  doctrine  is  the  eooatant  refer- 
ence   to    the    ancients.      Many   great 
teachers  have  based  their  lesions  on  the 
opinions  thej  foond  already  holding  sway. 
Thtj  have  gone  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.    In  fact,  the  favonrite  attitude 
of  almost  every  great  innovator  has  been 
in  a  certain  sense  that  of  the  completer. 
Beformers  of  course  always  promise  to 
separate  the  ehaif  of  ancient  systems  from 
their  wheat,  but  they  nsuaUy  acknowledge 
the  exeellenee  of  something  in  the  past. 
They  come,  speaking  reverently,  not  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfil.    The  sage  of  China 
differs  from  his  rivals.    He  was,  to  nse 
his  own  words,  a  transmitter,  and  not  a 
maker.    He  came  not  to  complete,  not  to 
fulfil,  but  to  retiore.    There  is,  according 
to  his  scheme,  no  possibility  of  progress. 
An  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  attain  once 
more  to  the  lofty  standard  of  our  ancestors. 
In  time»  by  obedience  and  dutiftilness,  the 
attainments  of  the  ancient  kings  may  be 
equalled.    To  surpass  Yaou  and  Shun  is 
hopeless.    This   idea  runs  through  the 
Analects,  and  indeed  thte  names  of  the  two 
potentates  seem  sometimes  introduced  to 
relieve  the  solemn  master  from  perpleii- 
ties.    Fanegrrics  on  these  worthies  in 
every  possible  conneiion  present  them- 
selves to  the  reader.    Every  circumstance 
of  their  lives,  and  their  behaviour  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances,  deserve 
encomiums.    They  were  to  be  admired 
for  the  means   whereby  they    acquired 
power  and  the  dignity  with  which  they 
wielded    it.    The   master    ssid,    "How 
maiestic  was  the  manner  in  wUch  Shun 
sad  Tioo  held  pciiesslon  of  the  empire,  as 


if  it  were  nothing  to  them.  Their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  gifts  were  as  dittin* 
gnished  as  their  public  spirit.  The 
superior  man  cultivates  himself  to  give 
rest  to  all  the  people.  Even  Yaou  and 
Shun  were  still  solicitous  about  this.*' 
Onoe  a  questioner  approached  him  with 
the  suggestive  inquiry  whether  the  highest 
praise  would  be  deserved  by  one  who 
laboured  all  his  life  through  to  confer 
practical  benefits  on  a  people. 

Confucius  is  apprehensive  that  he  may 
be  entrspped  into  an  admission  that  a 
higher  type  of  character  was  attainable 
than  that  of  his  favourite  heroes,  so  he  at 
once  rules  that  practical  qualities  must  be 
combined  with    devotion    to  study:    in 
Lord  Bacon's  words,  "  the  contemplative 
ends  "  must  be  regarded  as  well  as  "  the 
civil  ends,"  for  so  it  was  with  the  patterns 
for  all  the  ages.    Tue-kung  said,  "  Sup- 
pose the  caie  of  a  man  extensively  confer- 
ring benefits  on  the  people,  and  able  to 
assist  all,  what  would  you  say  of  him  ? 
Might  he  be  called  perfectly  virtuous  ? " 
The  master  said,  "  Why  speak  only  of 
virtue  in  connexion  with  him  P    Must  he 
not  have  the  qualities  of  a  sage?    Eves 
Yaou  and  Shun  were  still  solicitous  sbout 
this."    To  crown  all,  when  extolling  the 
supreme    wisdom    which    marked    the 
dominion  of  the  first  of  these  two  sove- 
reigns, he  rises  into  a  hyperbole  extrava- 
gsnt  even  for  an  Oriental:  earth  contains 
no  fitting  symbol  of  his  hero's  greatness : 
'*  The  master  said, '  Oreat  indeed  was  Yaou 
as  a  monarch  I     How  migestic  wss  he  1 ' 
It  is  only  heaven  that  is  grand,  and  only 
Yaou  corresponded  to  it.    How  vast  was 
his  virtue!    The  people  could  find  no 
ftw  U.    How  majeatio  was  he  in  the 
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worki  whieli  lie  aooomplislied.  How 
glorioot  in  the  elegant  regnlationt  which 
he  institoted."  It  u  eaej  to  Bee  how  this 
hahit  of  idealiiing  and  exalting  the  past 
has  influenced  the  Chinese  mind.  The 
aayings  we  have  qooted  are  regarded  with 
a  degree  of  respect  that  is  inoooceiTable 
in  the  West.  They  hare  closely  intertwined 
themselves  in  men's  minds  with  their 
opinions  on  all  snhjects,  secular  and  sacred. 
They  are  the  lamps  hy  whose  light  every 
enactment,  every  proposal,  every  question 
is  viewed.  Instead  of  diminismng  in 
power,  they  seem  to  gather  strength  hy 
the  progress  of  centuries.  The  ohjec- 
tions  urged  to>day  against  reform  hy  the 
mandarins  of  the  great  Yamuna  at  Peking 
do  not  result  from  any  inherent  inahility 
on  the  part  of  the  ohjeetors  to  discern  the 
advantages  of  the  proposed  changes.  They 
result  from  the  deep-rooted  impression 
prcdaced  hy  the  sage's  habitual  attitude  of 
retrospection.  The  officials  and  graduates 
do  not  deny  the  excellenoe  of  foreign  cus- 
toms ;  but  if  they  are  ever  led  to  adopt 
them,  they  will  previously  lay  the  "  flatter- 
ing unction  to  their  souls,"  that  their  illus- 
trious ancestors  unquestionably  possessed 
them  in  their  golden  age.  Change  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom  is  never  an  advance,  it  is 
a  return.  It  is  laid  down  as  an  axiomatic 
truth,  that  there  never  can  be  a  future  age 
superior  in  learning,  piety,  and  prosperity 
to  the  past.  This  was  the  first  principle 
of  ('onfucius,  and  happUy  it  has  been 
seldom  borrowed  by  other  system-makers. 
Many  nations,  it  is  true,  have  pleased 
themselves  with  looking  back  on  a  primal 
era  of  parity,  righteousness,  and  peace ; 
but  they  have  invariably  hoped  to  attain 
after  rolling  ages  to  a  yet  more  glorious 
inheritance.  The  Greeks  acknowledged 
that  the  reign  of  Saturn  was  over ;  but  hope 
pointed  to  the  day  when  the  father  of 
Jupiter  should  resume  his  reign.  The 
Chinese  philosophers  have  no  elysium.  The 
book  of  Confucius  is  a  Bible  with  a  Para- 
dise Lost,  but  no  apocalyptic  vision  of  a 
Paradise    to  be    ^ioguned  l—£dinbur^k 

ThI  provision  or  PUBUC  BUILSINOt 
tOB   TU£   PURP0SB8   OP   BCIEVTIPIC  RB- 

8RARCII. — It  is  an  important  peculiarity 
of  science,  viewed  as  a  branch  of  human 
pursuit  and  industry,  that  there  is  literally 
no  limit  to  either  the  objects  of  investi- 
gation or  the  necessity  for  eontinnous 
inquiry.  Phenomena  of  apparently  the 
most  trivial  character  commonly  prove  to 
be  the  first  steps  to  deductions  and  dis- 
eoveries  that  revolutionize  Uie  conditions 
of  civilized  society.     Every  point  that 


IS  involving 
examined  element,  must  be  viewed  as'a 
herald  that  promises  to  increase  and  com- 
pact man's  knowledge  of  law,  and  his 
power  over  material  nature.  No  one  who 
had  chanoed  to  observe  the  Bologna 
professor  of  anatomy's  nretty  and  ap- 
parently somewhat  puerile  desling  with 
the  contractions  of  dead  froga,  could  ever 
have  conceived  that  there  was  in  those 
experiments  the  first  step  towards  the 
utilization  of  a  power  which  was  wsiUag 
the  bidding  of  human  intelligenoe  to 
cover  the  earth  with  a  network  of  instsn- 
taneona  communication,  and  to  enable 
men  to  convene  and  oonanlt  together 
with  safety  and  ease,  while  bofsterou 
oeeans  of  thousands  of  miles'  span  were 
heaving  between  them.  If  the  kad  of 
Oalvani's  experiment  had  not  been 
tracked  out  as  it  was,  electric  tdsgraphy 
would,  most  probably,  still  have  been  sn 
art  of  the  future.  But  if  there  had  been 
in  Galvani's  days  more  adequate  provuioa 
for  seizing  and  following  out  that  lead,  it 
is  equaUy  probable  that  the  AUantie 
would  have  been  bridged  by  the  electric 
cable  at  a  still  earlier  date  in  human  his- 
tory, and  that  men  would  have  been  sow 
gathering  harvests  from  diseovericB  that 
are  not  yet  attainable.  No  one  who 
watohed  the  philosophers  of  Newtoa's 
day,  amusing  themselves  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  rainbow  spectrum  from 
coloured  light,  eonld  have  conceived  that 
the  little  prism  of  glass  was  an  instru- 
ment capable,  in  the  hands  of  more  modern 
philosophy  and  more  advanced  intelli- 
gence, of  aetoally  sounding  the  msterisl 
conditions  of  the  worlds  and  suns  of 
space,  severed  from  man's  theatre  of 
action  by  such  awful  voids  that  the  mind 
of  the  investigator  yet  fails  altogether  to 
realize  the  extent  of  the  span  throogh 
which  the  inveatigation  is  condodtei 
No  one  who  then  looked  at  the  littie 
prism  oould  have  imagined  that  by  it  the 
secrets  of  the  sun's  fires  were  to  be  re* 
▼ealed ;  that  by  it  the  red  flames  of  the 
total  Solar  Eclipse,  then  only  observable 
during  about  six  minutes,  at  rare  inter- 
vals, would  be  turned  into  objects  of 
daily  and  continuous  study  and  reoord; 
that  by  it»  the  proper  motion  of  the 
remote  fixed  star,  which  was  nuhisg 
directly  away  from  the  observer,  woaU  be 
detected  and  measured.  Yet  all  this  hai 
now  been  aeoomplished  by  the  appUeation 
of  the  prism  to  the  spectroscops ;  and  it 
is  manifest  to  every  thoughtful  mind  that 
this  wonderful  instrument  is  only  OR 
the  threshold  of  a  mighty  career. 
But  it  should  be  at  onoe  undentood 
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that,  whilfi  every  point  of  •nggestion  and 
posaible  investigation  ihonld  be  eagerly 
ieuwd  and  aorely  tracked,  a  natural  divi- 
lion  of  the  labonr  it  fixed  by  circnm- 
itanoe.  There  are  investigations  quite 
snre  to  be  provided  for  by  individual 
tute  and  enterprise ;  while  there  are  others 
that  necessarily  require  forethought  and 
organization,  and  that  will  never  be  car- 
ried ont  unless  they  are  insured  in  some 
way  by  the  action,  and  at  the  cost,  of  the 
general  community.  The  exact  line  of 
this  practical  distinction  will,  in  all  pro- 
babihty,  be  found  to  be  settled  by  the 
need  for  expensive  'appliances,  perma- 
aently^appropriated  buildings,  ana  con- 
tinuons  action  steadily  sustained  through 
long  periods.  These  are  the  conditions 
which  private  enterprise  cannot  and,  ex« 
oepting  in  the  rarest  instances,  will  not 
provide ;  and  which  will  not  be  furnished, 
unless  they  are  supplied  on  the  urgent 
sail  of  an  enlightened  community  sensible 
of  their  need.  To  take  as  one  prominent 
instance  of  the  field  that  has  to  be  occu- 
pied by  system  and  organization,  how 
nnmerons  are  the  sustained  investigations 
that  are  required  into  the  properties  of 
the  various  materials  employed  in  the  use- 
ftii  arts  1  Who  can  yet  explain  the  thou- 
sand forms  which  are  assumed  by  iron, 
and  the  thousand  changes  the  metal  un- 
deigoea  under  the  slightest  variety  of 
handling  ?  all  of  which  have  direct  bear- 
ings upon  the  economies;  and,  in  these 
recent  days  of  multiplied  marvels,  even 
upon  the  safety  of  human  life.  The  or- 
dinary alloys  of  the  mechanic, — brass,  gnu- 
metal,  bell-metal,  and  their  congeners,  are 
all  universally  cast  by  the  rule  of  thumb. 
Upon  a  recent  occasion,  when  it  was  found 
to  be  highly  desirable  to  introduce  large 
eastings  of  aluminium  bronze  into  the 
firames  of  the  large  theodolites  prepared 
to  bear  (he  strain  of  central  stations  of 
observation  in  the  Indian  Geodetical 
Survey,  this  was  done  to  a  considerable 


degree  with  the  most  promising  effect,  but 
it  was  found  to  be  absolutely  impracticable 
to  carry  the  principle  ont  to  the  desired 
extent,  on  account  of  the  want  of  all 
appliances  for  dealing  with  such  masses  of 
a  new  alloy. 

In  yet  higher  branches  of  the  applica- 
tion of  science,  man  is  still  more  in  the 
dark.  The  most  intelligent  meciianics  at 
this  moment  know  literallv  nothing  as  to 
what  is  the  best  material  for  the  constne- 
tion  of  the  linear  measures,  on  the  tnth- 
ftilness  of  which  all  the  value  of  geodetical 
measures  depends ;  neither  can  they  ssy 
whether  any  material  that  can  be  employed 
for  this  purpose  will  retain  its  dimensions 
and  co-efficient  of  expansion  unaltered 
through  long  intervals  of  time.  This  one 
investigation  alone  requires  a  special  build- 
ing devoted  to  the  task,  and  long  years  of 
dose,  continnous,  and  systematic  observa- 
tion. If  there  were  snch  a  thing  as  a 
building  properly  devised  and  prepared  for 
investigating  generally  the  properties  of 
the  metals,  fresh  work  and  useful  resnlts 
would  never  fail  it,  so  long  aa  metals  are 
used  by  man.*  The  course  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  Prussians  in  forming  the 
Hoffmann  Laboratory  at  Berlin*  is  cer- 
tainly one  which  may  be  accepted  as  an 
example  of  one  way  in  which  the  forward 
movement  of  science  may  be  quickened, 
without  entailing  any  risk  of  doing  harm 
aa  well  as  good.  If  buildings  designed  for 
special  work  were  placed  not  in,  but  acces- 
sibly near  to,  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant towns  of  the  kingdom,  combining  in 
their  construction  the  four  prime  essentials 
of  rigid  stability,  free  command  of  light, 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
required  temperature,  and  quietude,  so  that 
they  could  be  used  by  all  who  could  show 
that  they  had  really  work  to  do  in  them, 
the  cost  of  their  establishment  would  most 
certainly  very  soon  be  returned  manifold 
to  the  community. — (iuarierly  Journal  of 
Science, 


*  This  building  has  been  erected  by  tlie  OoTerament,  at  a  coat  of  about  jEfiO.OOO.  It  is  an  onm- 
BMntal  red  brick  ttmctuie,  enriched  irith  terra-cotta  decorations,  and  medallions  presenting  the 
ffeaturae  of  men  who  have  placed  distinguished  parte  in  the  science  of  chemistry.  The  building  eon- 
atots  of  two  quadrangles,  so  arranged  aa  to  secure  most  efficient  lighting  everywhere.  The  lecture 
tbeatre  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  between  three  and  four  hundred  persons ;  but  it  ia 
at  the  same  time  a  completely  equipped  laboratory  in  itself.  There  are  other  laboratories  wlthfai 
the  stmctore  for  ordfaiary  and  for  advanced  studenta ;  and  several  laboratories  for  men  pursuing 
apeeifle  bmnehes  of  Investigation.  One  very  large  and  complete  Ukboratory  is  reserved  for  Pro- 
fessor Hoffinaan's  own  use.  The  weighing-rooms  are  distinct  chambers,  efficiently  cut  off  from  the 
fumes  of  the  laboratories  by  intervening  spaces.  The  galvanic  batteries  are  held  in  glass-cases,  pro- 
vided with  floes  to  cany  off  the  corrosive  vapours.  Powerful  air-pumps  exhaust  a  large  series  of 
receivers  arranged  along  the  walL  The  most  complete  spaciousness  prevails  everywhere,  and  great 
care  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  possibility  of  extension  as  necessity  arises^  The  primary  object  of 
this  splendid  iaatStutioa  Is  to  afford  not  only  facilities  for  the  students  of  the  university,  but  the  offer- 
ing ready  opportunity  for  original  research  la  distinctly  recognised  in  the  design. 
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Tbx  Meeting  in  Exeter  HaD  ms 
held  on  Kondij,  Maj  Zd,  and  was  pre- 
aided  over  by  Williax  M'Axxsui, 
£0Q.,M.P. 

The  prooeedingB  were  opened  by  the 
BsT.  Lux>  H.  'Wjbeuax,  M.A.,  who 
gave  ont  the  699th  Hymn,  oommene- 

"  From  an  tbal  dwen  below  the  iUm  ;  ** 

after  the  ainging  of  which  he  read 
Isaiah  lii.,  and  then  called  on  the  Rkt. 
OsKVASi  Smithi  K.A.,  whb  engaged  in 
prayer. 

The  BxT.  G.  T.  Pkbxs,  M.A.,  read 
the  Beport,  as  follows : — 

By  the  fayonr  of  Diyine  Proridenee 
the  Committee  is  enabled  to  report  that 
the  Beoeipts  for  the  year  1868  are  in 
some  respects  an  improTcment  on  those 
of  the  previous  year,  and  have  proved 
equal  to  the  year's  Expenditure.  In 
the  donations  received  at  the  Mission- 
House  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of 
two  thousand  pounds,  in  consequence 
of  one  or  two  large  amounts  not  having 
been  repeated.  In  the  London  Districts 
there  has  been  an  advance  in  contribu- 
tions of  several  hundred  pounds.  And 
in  the  other  Districts  in  England  and 
Wales  there  has  been  an  encouraging 
increase,  as  the  result  of  the  revived 
oiganization  which  is  now  in  progress. 

The  Beoeipts  of  the  year  are  largely 
indebted  to  the  items  of  Legacies  and 
Juvenile  Christmas  Offerings,  on  which 
there  is  a  gratifying  increase,  and  which 
together  amount  to  £17,668.  lOs. 
Now  Donations  on  Annuity,  amounting 
to  £2,500,  have  been  received  during 
the  jfear,  but  are  not  included  in  the 
BecelpU  reported  in  the  balance-sheet^ 
being  Amded  until,  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  they  become  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Society. 

The  Financial  Statement  and  General 
Boamuy  are  as  ibliowa  ^« 


£.  ff.  4. 

■ar^itionia  Ae< ••-•••-«••••—•.••  3^499  4  8 
Bono  I>tatrieti,faiciadta«  Sugind, 

Wataf,  ScoUand, and Zetkod^  81^1  IS  10 
Hiteniiaii  Xiasknuiy  Society  (ex- 

dmhroofClirbtmMOfforinsi)..  S,S10  7  7 
Javanllt   duMaiM    Hid  New- 

Tflw^OffKfBgk .i^.......^    9jn  ]»  7 

UndM tfasiio  s 

■pecisl  CoDtribalioiia  in  bduOf  of 

Itslj    ^ ^    414  11  10 

DividciidB  on  Pn^NKty  ftmdod  to 

aocofo  AjuudtiM 9M    1  10 

iBteratt on Ceniensiy  Gant  ^••.  4S0  0  0 
LApMdAmnilUet^..^^ 400   0    0 

Total  Homo  Beeelpti..    109,001    8  10 
roKxioM  HMcam, 
AiBIiated  Ctonferencos       £.      #.   <L 
andMUdon-I>lstrictt3t,7tt   0    5 
CMontal     Qmnti     for 
Bohooii  ^....^....    0,009  10   S 

— ^ 00.587  18  10 

Total BeotlpU     ..^....•^ 146,040  7   8 


OcBfiml  BzpoDditan,  iaclndlng  the 

oottof  tho  CaalOB  and  Hankow 

]ISMlon>,aBd  of  the  Miiekm  tn 

Italy w..^ 145,071  IS 

Onant  lowardf  the  new  MiitloB* 

pnmlaei  hi  Paris  ....^ ••  1,000    0   0 


Makin8aTtolslof»....£l46,e71  10   8 


Leaving  a  small  balance  towards  the 
liquidation  of  the  accumulated  defi* 
ciencies  of  former  years,  which  renuda 
A  burden  on  the  Sosiety  to  the  amount 
of  £19,000. 

The  Contributions  to  the  Jubilee 
Fund,  now  closed,  including  interest^ 
amount  to  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
nine  Thousand  Pounda.  The  Missions 
in  India,  Italy,  Ghina>  and  the  West 
Indies,  have  derived  considerable  ad- 
vantage from  the  appropriations  whidi 
have  been  made  The  Committee  will 
now  mature  their  plans  for  Africa,  and 
for  the  several  remaining  imp<»ta&t 
objects  contemplated  in  the  eommenee* 
ment  of  the  Jubilee  Fund  in  the  year 
1868. 
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The  Ladies'  Geaeml  Committee  for 
Femftle  Edaoation  in  Foreign  Countries, 
and  other  benevolent  pnrpoeeB,  has  also 
expended  Twelve  Hondred  and  Twenty- 
fliz  Poonda  Foar  Shillings  and  Four- 
pence,  besides  funuBhing  school-mate- 
rialB,  clothing,  kc,  to  many  parte  of  the 
mlwion-field,  including  China,  India, 
C^lon,  Afirica,  Central  America,  Hud- 
Bon's-Bay  Territory,  &c. 

The  Committee  has  been  bereaved 
during  the  year  of  several  highly- 
valued  friends  and  fellow-labourers; 
among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
well-known  William  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Qledfaow,  and  John  Burton,  Esq.,  of 
Bonndhay,  both  of  them  associated 
witii  the  first  Missionary  Meeting  held  in 
Leeds  in  the  year  1818.  By  the  removal 
of  Geoige  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Camborne, 
LL.D.,  and  member  of  many  learned 
societies,  foreign  as  well  as  British,  the 
Society  has  sustained  no  common  loss. 
Th^  have  also  to  mourn  the  removal 
of  another  valued  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, William  Bourne,  Esq.,  of  Lon- 
don. The  Committee  is  admonished 
by  these  events  that  to  the  most  skilful 
labourer  the  day  of  labour  is  limited, 
that "  the  night  cometh  when  no  man 
can  work;"  and  that  it  will  be  their 
happiness,  if,  when  the  Master  comes, 
they  shall  be  each  of  them  diligently 
engaged  in  His  work,  and  be  found  of 
Him  in  peace.    Qod  grant  it. 

It  is  the  peculUrity  of  the  Wesleyan 
Hiaaionaty  Society  to  embrace  within 
its  operations  diverse  fields  of  labour, 
-which  in  other  churches  are  usually 
carried  on  by  separate  societies. 

1.  It  is  an  Ibish  Sooixtt,  having 
Missions  in  the  sister  Island. 

2.  It  is  a  CoHTimHTAL  SociBTr,with 
Missions  in  France,  Switzeriand,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain. 

8.  It  is  a  CoLOSiAL  Missioitabt 
SooiBTT  having,  from  the  beginning, 
been  largely  engaged  In  missionaiy 
labours  among  British  colonists,  first  of 
all  in  North  America,  and  afterwards  in 
South  Africa  and  Australia. 

4.  It  is  a  Missionary  Soomr  tobthb 
Hbatbbjt,    with    Missions   in    India, 


apprehension  of  the  extent  of  our  mis- 
sionary operaUons,  and  of  their  varied 
character,  we  shall  adopt  it  in  this  brief 
Beport,  and  commence  with,— 

I.  THB  ZBISH  KlflSIOV, 

which  occupies  27  stations,  and  main- 
tains 53  schools,  in  which  1,697  chil- 
dren are  educated.  The  missionaries, 
82  in  number,  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  Irish  Conference.  For  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
Methodism  has  borne  testimony 
against  the  corruptions  of  Popery  in 
that  country,  and  has  persevered  amid 
the  greatest  discouragements.  Its 
success  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
numerical  returns  of  our  church-mem- 
bers, but  by  the  &ct  that  Protestant- 
ism has  been  kept  alive  where  other- 
wise it  mu»t  have  died  out,  and  also  by 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  influence 
exerted  by  Methodist  emigrants  from 
Ireland  upon  our  churches  in  America, 
South  Africa,  and  Australia.  At  no 
time  did  our  Irish  Missions  need  more 
our  sympathy  and  aid. 

II.  OCB  OOBTHnBRTAL  XISSIOBS 

have  two  objects  in  view: — First,  the 
spreading  of  spiritual  religion  among 
the  nominal  Protestantism  of  France 
and  Qermany.  Our  missionaries  are 
called  upon  to  "witness  a  good  confes- 
sion," and  to  "contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints," 
in  opposition  to  those  pseudo-teachers 
who  set  aside  miracle  and  revelation  as 
worn-out  &bles,  or  those  who,  while 
admitting  a  revelation,  deny  almost 
every  truth  that  has  been  revealed. 
Secondly,  these  missionaries  are  endea- 
vouring to  introduce  the  light  of  the 
pure  Gospel  to  the  Papists  of  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  work 
in  Fbahcb  and  Switzbrland  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  French  Conference. 
Thirty  missionaries  are  labouring,  un- 
der the  heavy  discouragement  of  scanty 
resources,  in  a  sacrificial  and  persever- 
ing spirit  highly  creditable  to  them  as 
Frenchmen  and  Christians.  By  their 
efforts  Protestantism  is  preserved  from 


Ceylon,  China,  Western  an;l  Southern     extinction  in  localities  which  no  other 


Africa,  the  West  Indies,  to  the  North- 
American  Indians,  and  the  natives  of 
Polynesia. 

Believing  that  this  classification  will 
a«Sst  our  ftlenda  in  forming  a  ctoarer 


ministry  could  reach.  By  means  of 
this  Mission  other  Protestant  churches 
in  France  have  been  aroused  and  quick- 
ened, both  in  their  ministry  and  among 
their  mtmben.  The  number  of  ehuch- 
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memhen  » 1^9,  and  of  adiolaii,  2,000. 
Th«  Eni^idi  work  at  Pluii»  BlieiiDt, 
and  Boulogne,  emplojs  3  miwriflmarif^, 
and  reports  113  membaa.  li  may  be 
eonaidered  as  a  miaBionaxy  effbri  to- 
wards aaring  our  own  eoontrymen  setf 
tied  in  Frmce,  oompoeed  diiefiy  of  tlie 
labouring  claasei^  from  Popeiy  and  in- 
fidelity. In  GsBMAST  we  baye  1  Eng- 
lish minister  and  10  Qennana  activelj 
engaged  in  the  endeayoor  to  introdnoe 
spiritoal  life  into  a  drj  and  banen  or- 
thodoxy, and  to  contend  with  the  pre- 
valent neology.  Openings  in  Bayaria 
and  Austria  inyite  the  extension  of  this 
Mission.  Let  it  be  eleariy  nnderstood 
that  onr  Miauon  in  Gennany  does  not 
imply  a  low  estimate  on  onr  part  of  the 
piety  which  exists  in  many  of  the  Qer- 
man  churches,  which  have  nobly  kept 
the  &ith,  neither  do  we  expect  to  super- 
sede  these  chnrches  in  their  respectiye 
spheres  of  labour.  Here,  especially,  we 
are  ''  the  friends  of  all,  the  enemies  of 
none."  We  desire  to  stir  them  np  to  a 
godly  jealonsy,  and  thus  to  quicken  their 
zeal  for  the  Gospel  The  members  of 
onr  Society  are  1,816  in  number. 

Italy  is  receiying  from  us  as  much 
assistance  as  our  means  will  permit 
The  commencement  of  this  Mission  was 
on  our  part  an  act  of  "  holy  imprudence," 
which  could  only  be  excused  by  the 
openings  furnished  by  political  changes 
for  introducing  the  pure  Gospel  into 
the  region  in  which  it  had  been  most 
thoroughly  and  systematically  cor^ 
rupted.  It  was  yery  difficult  to  resist 
the  temptation,  or  to  disobey  the  call 
to  preach  Christ,  and  to  circulate  the 
Word  in  the  very  land  in  which  anti- 
christ sits  in  the  temple  of  God,  and 
from  which  he  has  so  long  excluded  the 
Bible.  Though  this  Mission  has  brought 
upon  us  much  of  our  financial  embar- 
rassment, we  do  not  regret  haying 
undertaken  it.  Valuable  as  is  prudence, 
it  must  occasionally  be  subordinate  to 
faith.  We  have  a  full  and  assured  con- 
fidence that  our  friends  will  cheerfully 
aid  us  to  meet  the  additional  expense 
which  this  Mission  and  some  others 
haye  thrown  upon  us,  and  which  is 
represented  by  our  debt.  The  work 
has  succeeded  beyond  all  reasonable 
expectotion.  On  14  stations  or  Cir- 
cuits we  haye  2  English  and  10  Italian 
ministers  labouring,  and  709  church- 
members,  with  698  children  in  ten  day* 


aehoola    Oar  head-qnarters  aie,  Padua, 
in  the  north,  and  Naples,  in  the  south. 
If  we  had  the  means,  we  would  gladly 
plant  a  MiBsion  in  Sicily,  where  there 
are  inriting  openings.    Spais  has  been 
more  or  less  a  field  of  labour  wistfully 
contemplated  for  neariy  three-fonrths  of 
a  oentoiy  by  our  miasionaries  stationed 
in  Gibndtar.    By  occasional  yisito,  and 
by  an  unremitted  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  other  books,  attempts 
haye  been  made  for  yean  past  to  intro- 
dnoe light  into  this  dark  country.    Our 
Mission  in  Cadiz  we  were  obliged  to 
discontinue,  through  the  opposition  of 
the  Goyemment.    The  recent  qpeninga 
in  Spain  haye  not  been  neglected.    We 
are  feeling  our  way  cautiously.     An 
agent  well  acquainted  with  Spain  and 
its  language  is  at  present  engaged  in 
pioneer-work.    Our  object  is  to  assist 
enlightened  and  deyoted  Spaniards  to 
evangelize  their  own  country.    Zeal  for 
pure  truth  is  not  checked,  but  strength- 
ened and  made  more  efficient,  when  we 
"abound  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence," 
(Ephes.  1.  8,)  suiting  the  means  to  the 
desired  end.    In  Gibraltar  our  work  is 
mainly  among  the  military  in  the  gar- 
rison.   In  PoBTVOAL  our  friaids  have 
met  with  much  persecution,  but  perse- 
yere  in  their  efforts  to  keep  up  the 
power  of  godliness  among  themselves, 
and  to  benefit  their  neighbours.    They 
have  been  visited  from  Gibraltar.    Our 
returns  for  Spain  and  Portugal  are  S7 
members,  wiUi  275  schohirs.    It  is  a 
satis&ction  to  us  to  know  that  in  these 
continental  Missions  we  are  contribut- 
ing our  share  of  effort  towards  assisting 
in  the  great  work  of  awakening  the 
heart  and  intellect  of  Europe  to  the 
claims  of  the  Gospel      Wide  is  the 
field  before  us.    All  Southern  Germany, 
Hungar}%    and    the    regions    beyond, 
Italy,  France,  Spun,  and  Portugal,  are 
within  our  reach.      A  few   thousand 
pounds  annually  would  enable  ua  to  use 
means  towards   raising  up   a   native 
ministry  in  those  regions,  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  would  infuse  life  into 
dormant  Protestantism,  and  light  into 
the  darkness  of  the  Popish  and  Greek 
churches.     We  are  for  a  church  union 
of  the  right  sort,  not  only  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churches,  but  with  all 
Christendom ;  but  not  a  union  in  Ma- 
riolatry  or  salnt-worahip,  ritual  obeer- 
vanoea,   eccleBiasUcal  drapery,   or  in 
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priestiy  clAims,  or  in  the  dogma  which 
places  the  Church  aboTO  the  Bible;  but 
a  union  in  Christ  of  converted  men  and 
women,  of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind^ 
in  the  great  object  of  living  to  Christ, 
and  of  labouring  for  Christ  in  the  con- 
▼ersion  of  the  world.  We  are  ashamed 
to  think  how  little  has  been  done  by 
Christian  churches  in  England  for  pure 
Christianity  on  the  Continent.  When 
we  contemplate  the  disgrace  thrown 
upon  Christianity  by  the  travestie  of  iU 
doctrines  and  worship  in  the  Romish 
and  Greek  churches  by  the  more  igno* 
nnt  clsss  of  ecclesiastics ;  when  we  see 
gross  idolatry  of  images  and  pictures, 
even  the  lowest  fetichism,  in  the  shape 
of  relic-worship,  practised  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  we  are  reminded  of  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  **  And  one  shall  say  unto 
Him,  What  are  these  wounds  in  Thine 
hands )  Then  He  shall  answer.  Those 
with  which  I  was  wounded  in  the  house 
of  My  friends.-  (Zech.  xiii.  6.)  It 
ought  to  awaken  our  shame  and  indig- 
nation to  think  that  Christ  is  thus 
crucified  and  put  to  open  shame  in  the 
nominal  Christendom  within  reach  of 
our  shores,  with  which  we  are  inti- 
mately connected,  and-  under  our  veiy 
^es.  This  is  our  apology  for  our  con- 
tinental Missions,  and  our  plea  for  their 
extension. 

in.  TBE  OOLOKIAL  MISSIONS 

are  the  first  in  which  Methodism  en- 
gaged beyond  the  British  Islands, 
about  a  hundred  years  aga  Our  revered 
Founder,  and  the  fiithers  raised  up  by  his 
ministry,  felt  that  their  first  call  abroad 
was  to  the  scattered  and  lost  sheep  of 
the  Christian  fold.  The  first  mission- 
aries sent  firom  England  were  sent  to 
America  to  labour  among  the  British 
colonists.  In  176i,  Mr.  Wesley  ob- 
tained the  ordination  of  Mr.  Caughlan, 
one  of  his  preachers,  to  minister  to  the 
eolonisto  in  Newfoundland  Of  this 
Mission  one  grand  result  is  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  in  the  Uhitbi) 
Statss,  which  numbers  its  ministeis 
by  thousands,  and  its  adherents  by 
millions.  The  Cavadiajt  Msthodist 
Chubch  is  another  result  of  this  Mis- 
sion. Self-supporting  as  a  church,  it 
has  its  Missions  under  the  care  of  its 
own  Conference;  and  employs  191 
missionaries,  and  reports  16,722  mem- 
bers.   The  EAsnair-BBiTisu  AMBBiOAir 


Chukoh,  which  occupies  Nova-Scotia, 
New-Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  Newfoundland,  and 
the  Bermudas,  has  within  its  border 
127  Circuits,  160  ministers,  and  15.193 
members.  Most  of  these  Circuits  are 
mission-stations  in  the  proper  significa- 
tion of  that  word.  Labrador  is  visited 
yeariy  in  the  fishing  season  to  minister 
to  the  large  companies  who  at  that  time 
are  located  there.  In  these  regions  our 
missionaries  are  in  "  labours  more  abnn  • 
dant."  The  SouTH-ArRiOAV  Missions, 
within  the  colonies  of  the  Cape,  Nstal, 
and  the  Dutch  Republics,  employ  69 
missionaries,  and  report  11,414  mem- 
bers, with  6,134  day-school  children. 
These  Missions  are  so  mixed  up  with  the 
Mission  to  the  colonial  natives,  and 
with  the  Mission  in  Kaffirland,  the 
Bechuana  country,  and  Natal,  that  their 
statistics  cannot  be  separated.  Few 
Missions  have  been  on  the  whole  more 
satis&ctory.  More  than  one  generation 
of  patient  toil  has  been  rewarded  by 
an  extraordinary  measure  of  success. 
The  great  revival  of  the  last  two  years 
has  resulted  in  extensive  and  perma- 
nent good.  A  native  ministry  has 
been  raised  up,  and  a  native  literature 
is  in  course  of  formation.  Already 
several  editions  of  the  entire  Scrip- 
tures have  been  circulated.  Oar  re- 
spected friend,  the  Rev.  William 
Shaw,  if  spared  until  the  beginning 
of  next  year,  will  celebrate  in  spirit, 
if  not  in  person,  with  the  colonists,  the 
Jubilee  of  their  colony,  (the  Albany 
Settlement,)  and  of  the  Mission  of  which 
he  was  the  founder  and  father.  Another 
name  associated  with  the  South -African 
Mission  must  not  be  forgotten, — ^that  of 
the  late  Barnabas  Shaw,  whose  simple 
eloquent  letters  and  journals,  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  contributed  so  much 
to  awaken  and  deepen  missionary  feel- 
ing in  England.  The  Australian 
CoLomis,  under  their  own  Conference, 
comprehend  the  settlements  in  New- 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  and  Wes- 
tern Australia,  Queensland,  and  Tas- 
mania, with  the  Missions  in  New 
Zealand  and  Polynesia.  They  report  in 
the  Missions  123  ministers,  and  27,164 
membera,  with  59,808  day-scholars.  Of 
these  Missions,  Tonga  is  nominally 
Christian,  so  is  also  New  Zealand, 
though  the  native  churches  have  been 
much  broken  up,  and  the  Societies  dis- 
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peised,  in  the  recent  wan.  Fyi,  though 
much  progrees  has  been  made,  ia  yet  the 
stronghold  of  heatheniam,  and  engages 
the  anxious  solicitude  of  our  Australian 
brethren,  who  are  labouring  with  great 
success  to  raise  up  and  train  a  naUve 
mimstry, — a  work  begun  and  carried 
on  with  so  much  benefit  by  the  late 
lamented  John  Hunt,  and  by  the  Rer. 
Richard  B.  Lyth,  who  is  yet  spared  to 
rqjoice  over  the  blessings  which  hare 
followed  his  labours.  It  is  impossibie 
for  us  in  this  brief  sketch,  or  eyen  in 
our  large  Annual  Report,  to  do  justice  to 
these  colonial  Miaaiona,  or  to  the  purely 
native  mission  work  connected  with 
them,  so  multiplied  are  the  centres  of 
labour,  and  so  varied  is  the  character  of 
the  work.  The  proeperity  of  the  native 
work  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  the  colonial  work,  that,  humanly 
speaking,  the  Missions  could  hardly  hare 
existed  without  the  support  and  stay  of 
the  colonial  churches.  If  our  colonial 
Missions  needed  any  justification  beyond 
the  fact  of  the  spiritual  necessities  of 
millions  of  our  countiymen,  their  im- 
portance in  connexion  with  the  Mission 
to  the  heathens  in  their  vicinity  would 
be  sufficient. 

IT.    TBI  MISSIONS    IN   OOUNTRIES  PITBSLY 
HXATHBF, 

or  but  partially  or  only  recently  re- 
covered from  heathendom,  are  the  most 
interesting  of  our  Missions.  The  Mis- 
sions to  Cktlom  and  Cortihkiital  India, 
in  Madras,  the  Mtsobb,  Calcutta,  and 
LuoKNOw,  though  they  report  no  large 
accessions  of  converts,  are  in  a  state  of 
great  efficiency.  Never  was  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  education  in  general,  and 
especially  to  the  training  of  a  native 
ministry.  Our  missionaries  are  em- 
ployed in  the  oversight  of  the  native 
churches,  in  street  and  bazaar  preach- 
ing, in  teaching  and  superintending 
schools  of  various  grades,  in  missionary 
itinerancy  through  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  in  the  preparation  of  books 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Missions.  The 
actual  number  of  church-members  is 
not  the  standard  by  which  we  must 
estimate  the  amount  of  success.  Public 
opinion  ha$  been  to  some  extent  affected 
by  the  publication  of  Gospel  truth. 
Idolatry  is  losing  its  grasp  upon  the 
population.  Attempts  are  being  made 
to  reform   Hinduism,  to   remove   its 


gioflwr  featnrasy  and  to  fiMbien  it  bio  a 
respectable  and  intelleetaallMBB.  A 
copious  and  masterly  report  of  the  state 
of  the  wwk  in  the  Ktbou  Distiici  has 
been  reeeived,  which  will  be  embodied 
in  the  general  Report  of  the  Society, 
and  the  perusal  of  which  we  reoommsnd 
to  all  who  wish  to  understand  our 
Indian  Missiona.  In  general  siatementi, 
soch  as  we  are  compelled  to  make  in 
this  brief  sketch,  there  is  litOe  to  fix 
the  attention,  or  to  interest  the  reader 
or  hearer.  It  is  only  by  details,  whidi 
our  time  will  not  permit  us  to  namie, 
that  a  right  notion  can  be  formed  of  the 
extent  and  variety  of  these  Misdons. 
Wide  indeed  is  the  field  which  ought  to 
be  occupied,  in  extent  nearly  as  laige  as 
Europe,  and  with  n  population  of 
200,000,000  of  inhabitants;  most  of 
them  our  fellow-suljeeiB,  many  of  them 
refined  and  highly  educated,  otheit  in 
varied  degrees  of  civiliaation,  down  to 
the  lowest  barbarism.  We  have  in 
India  and  Ceylon  62  missionaries,  3,184 
members,  8,278  day-scholaxs.  The  Mis- 
sion IN  China,  at  Canton  in  the  south, 
and  at  Wuchang  in  the  centre  of  that 
populous  empire,  is  making  steady  pro- 
gress ;  but,  as  a  full  report  was  given  at 
the  China  BTeakia8t.nieeting,  we  may 
barely  state  that  we  hare  12  miauon- 
aries,  85  members,  and  812  children  in 
the  schools.  To  the  Missions  in  Sotrn 
ArmoA  and  Poltnnsia  we  have  already 
referred  in  oonnexion  with  the  colonial 
work  to  which  they  are  attached,  tn 
WisTiiur  AruoA,  including  the  Gambia, 
SierrsrLeone,  and  Cape-Coast^  our  nus- 
sionaries  are  labouring  in  a  climate 
unfavourable  to  European  health.  Ab- 
beokuta  and  Porto-Novo  continue  to  be 
shut  against  us  through  the  influence  of 
political  causes.  In  every  other  locality 
our  missionaries  continue  to  pniaae 
their  labours  undisturbed.  Our  vain- 
able  native  brethren  are,  we  trusty  but 
the  nucleus  of  a  large  body,  who  in  due 
time  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  evan- 
gelisation of  Western  and  Central 
Afirica.  So  fiur  as  European  agency  ia 
concerned,  we  can  barely  hope  to  hold 
our  own,  and  retain  possession  of  the 
points  already  occupied.  Our  sdioob 
in  these  Missions  have  been  an  extia- 
ordinaiy  success,  but  we  need  two  of  a 
superior  character,  as  training-schools 
for  a  higher  class  of  students  preparing 
for  the  work  of  education  or  the  Chiia* 
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Han  ministry.  The  returns  gire  22 
miMionaries,  7,734  memben^  and  3,909 
Bcholsn  in  the  dsy-Bchods.  The  Mis- 
sioH  to  the  Win  Ixdob,  oomprising 
Jamaica^  Hondonw,  the  Bahamas, 
Hayti,  BriUsh  Guiana,  and  the  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  Islands,  is  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  of  oar  fields 
of  Inbonr.  Although  these  are  colonies 
with  A  large  colonial  population,  they 
also  indode  much  purely  mission- 
ground.  Our  missionaries  are  90  in 
number,  and  report  41,600  members,  an 
increase  of  3,156,  for  which  we  thank 
God  and  take  courage ;  and  also  13,418 
d»y-«cholarB.  Last  year  we  rejoiced 
because  we  had  to  report  only  a  de- 
crease of  64  members,  such  had  been 
the  painful  decline  in  our  churches, 
occasioned  in  a  great  measure  by  years 
of  distress  and  consequent  dispersion  of 
congregations  and  Societies.  The  lowest 
point  of  temporal  and  spiritual  retro- 
gression has,  we  trust,  been  reached,  and 
the  reaction  has  already  begun.  We 
are  thankful  to  record  a  glorious  reTival 
of  religion  which  has  been  going  on 
during  the  past  year  in  Demerara,  and 
which  has  also  in  some  measure  been 
realised  in  SL  Vincent^  Trinidad,  and 
Antigua.  Next  to  America,  this  is  our 
oldest  Mission.  It  is  one  which  in  the 
days  of  slarery  took  a  deep  hold  on  the 
sympathies  of  the  Christian  public.  Our 
object  is  to  raise  up  self-supporting 
churches,  with  a  native  pastorate ;  and 
if  in  past  yean  the  state  of  society  had 
permitted  our  educational  efforts  to 
keep  pace  with  the  evangelical  zeal  of 
our  mLasionaries,  this  desirable  end 
would  have  been  much  nearer  its  accom- 
plishment. We  need  two  estoblish- 
mentB  for  a  higher  class  education  in 
the  West  Indies.  Amid  many  discou- 
ragements our  people  are  endeavouring 
to  Iree  themselves  from  the  burden  of 
chapel-debts.  In  Honduras,  our  Mission 
at  Corosal  is  to  the  Indians  who  speak 
the  Mays  language,  and  to  many  who 
nndentand  Spanish.  This  Mission  may 
open  the  way  to  Central  America  and 
Mexico.  Our  Mission  at  Hayti  is  all 
but  broken  up  by  the  civil  war  which 
prevails ;  but  we  have  no  fea»  as  to  the 
penonal  safety  of  our  excellent  brother 
Bird,  who,  though  urged  by  us  to  re- 
turn home,  wiU  not  abandon  his  post 
UU  driven  from  it. 
In  conclusion.     The  general  retro- 


spect of  the  year  should  awaken  devout 
graUtude  to  "  the  God  of  aU  grace," 
who  has  disposed  the  hearts  of  His  peo- 
ple to  sustain  so  generously  the  widely- 
extended  agencies  of  the  Society.  Al- 
though the  total  income  is  below  that 
of  last  year,  the  deficiency  is  attributed 
to  a  falling  off  in  the  more  fluctuating 
sources.  From  collectionB  and  subscrip- 
tions, which  constitute  the  staple  reve- 
nue, there  has  been  an  increase  of 
£2,400.  This  most  gratifying  and 
encouraging  result  is  laigely  owing  to 
the  vigilance  of  committees,  the  zeal  of 
collectors,  and  the  small  offerings  of  a 
wider  area  of  contributors.  If  the  re- 
vived activity  of  the  auxiliaries  and 
branches  which  has  so  happily  and 
successfully  marked  the  operations  of 
the  past  year,  should  be  continued  and 
extended,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  a  regular  and  permanent  income 
of  £150,000  per  annum  may  be  easily 
and  speedily  realised. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that 
the  principle  of  self-sustentation  is 
taking  a  firmer  and  wider  hold  of  the 
mission-churches,  and  that  they  are 
exerting  themselves  with  a  praiseworthy 
liberality  to  defray  a  large  amount  of 
local  expenses,  and  to  augment  the 
proceeds  of  the  foreign  auxiliaries. 
They  are  thus  rendering  effectual  help 
to  the  funds  of  the  parent  Society.  But 
even  a  more  important  element  of  self* 
sustentation  is  that  of  providing  a  native 
ministry.  In  this  respect  the  "  seed"  of 
the  Church  is  "in  itself"  Already 
India,  Africa,  and  Fgi  have  formshed  . 
a  goodly  number  of  men,  who  have 
competent  abilities  for  the  work,  and 
who  in  due  time  will  become  the  pastors 
of  the  churches. 

Some  aspects  of  the  work  in  India 
are  especiidly  hopeful,  among  the  more 
remarkable  of  which  may  be  noted  the 
rapid  growth  of  higher  and  healthier 
opinions  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
women.  Those  opinions  are  the  results 
of  Christian  Missions.  For  ages  woman 
was  wronged,  insulted,  degraded,  and 
oppressed.  Neither  statesmen  nor 
philanthropists  did  much  to  help  her. 
It  was  reserved  for  missionaries  to 
vindicate  her  honour,  to  improve  her 
character,  and  to  define  her  mission. 
They  have  done  this  by  means  of  a 
sound  education,  a  pore  literature,  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.     The 
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opportunity  whicli  now  presents  itself 
imposes  npon  the  chnrches  increased 
obligations  in  reference  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  girls'  schools  in  India.  The 
Committee  deem  it  their  duty  thank- 
fully to  recognise  the  invaloable  aid 
which  they  derire  from  the  Ladies' 
Committee  for  Female  Education  in 
Foreign  Countries. 

The  gracious  visitations  which  have 
been  vouchsafed  to  many  of  the  mission- 
churches,  particularly  to  those  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  which  have  resulted  in  a 
large  accession  of  members  to  the 
Society,  call  for  thanksgiving  to  Ood. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  commer- 
cial depression  and  complicated  trials, 
which  have  so  long  saddened  the 
hearts  and  paralysed  the  energies  of  the 
people  of  those  islands,  are  passing  away, 
and  that  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
prosperity  is  returning  to  those  old  and 
cherished  stations. 

At  a  Missionary  Anniversary  in  1869, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  forget  tiiat  it 
was  at  the  Conference  of  1769  that  it 
was  sidd,  "We  have  a  pressing  call 
from  our  brethren  at  New- York,  (who 
have  built  a  preaching-house,)  to  come 
over  and  help  them.  Who  is  willing 
to  gol  Answer. — ^Richard  Boardman 
and  Joseph  Pilmoor.**  After  the  lapse 
of  a  century,  we  may  point  to  the 
sanctuaries,  worshippers,  members, 
ministers,  local  preachers,  colleges, 
literature,  and  foreign  Missions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  ex- 
claim, with  grateful  wonder,  "What 
hath  Gk>d  wrought ! "  The  Committee 
rq'oice  to  know  and  to  feel  that  what- 
ever differences  there  may  be  between 
the  Methodists  of  England  and  those 
of  America  in  minor  matters  of  detail, 
they  are  all  one  in  maintaining  the 
essential  principles  of  Protestant  Christ- 
ianity, and  in  an  earnest  purpose  to 
evangelize  a  fallen  world. 

Once  more  the  Committee  commend 
their  cause  to  Ood.  In  an  age  when 
everything  old  is  challenged,  and  eveiy- 
thing  new  is  abnost  worshipped,  they 
see  no  cause  either  to  revise  the  princi- 
ples or  to  change  the  plans  which 
have  hitherto  guided  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society.  The  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 


The  annals  of  a  eentory  are  the  records 
of  continuous  triumpha.  The  Com- 
mittee remember,  too,  v/ith  calm  and 
holy  joy,  that  the  government  of  nations 
as  well  as  of  churches  is  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  and  that "  He 
shall  not  &il  nor  be  discouraged,  till 
He  hath  set  judgment  in  the  earth : 
and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  His  law." 
That  joy,  however,  is  somewhat  abated 
by  a  painful  feeling  that  the  claims  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  on  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources of  the  Church  are  neither  rightly 
understood  nor  sufficiently  recognised. 
"  The  Lamb  that  was  slain  "  is  worthy  of 
the  riches  of  the  universe.  All  who  have 
been  ransomed  by  H  is  blood  and  renewed 
by  His  grace  will  surely  yield  Him  the 
offerings  which  He  asks,  in  order  that 
He  may  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul 
and  be  satisfied.  He  expects  His 
Church  to  anticipate  His  wants :  "  If  I 
were  hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee :  for 
the  world  is  Mine,  and  the  fulness 
thereof."  If  a  tithe  of  the  wealth 
which  is  wasted  in  mere  display  and 
needless  indulgences  were  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  Christ,  a  mighty  im- 
pulse might  be  g^ven  to  evangelical 
labour,  and  the  progress  of  His  king- 
dom rapidly  aooelerated.  With  holy 
memories  of  the  past  crowding  upon 
us,  and  with  glorious  visions  of  the 
fbture  brightening  before  ns,  let  as 
each  this  day  ask  the  question,  "  How 
much  owest  thou  unto  thy  Lord  t " 

Yet  again  a  voice  from  the  grave 
warns  us  to  do  with  our  might  what- 
soever our  hand  findeth  to  do.  Beloved 
and  honoured  fathers  and  brethren, 
some  of  whom  have  been  mentioned, 
bnt  many  more  of  whom  are  remembered, 
have  been  gathered  to  their  endlese 
rest  Their  works  do  follow  them.  Their 
example  of  liberality  and  devotedness  is 
a  precious  and  abiding  heritage.  "  There- 
fore, beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfiut,  un- 
movable,  alwa^  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
yonr  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.** 
{To  he  conduded.) 

Thb  amount  of  Contribntions  and 
Bemittances  announced  on  the  Cover 
of  the  Notices  this  month  Is  £5,276. 
8«.8d. 
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1.  Htthe.— The  work  among  the  mili- 
tary at  this  School  of  lastruction  neTer 
was  in  to  laTonrable  a  state  as  now.  Fifty 
or  siity  attend  onr  Parade-senrice,  and  we 
have  eleven  of  the  staff-sergeants  and  seve- 
nl  men  of  the  permanent  establishment 
who  are  "  decland  Wealejans."  One  of 
the  sergeants  is  a  local  preacher;  and,  as 
yon  are  aware,  I  am  one  also.  I  have  a 
class  of  chnrch-members.  We  have  had 
conversions.  One  case  is  that  of  a  ser- 
geant of  the  4th  West-India  Begiment, 
who  was  here  for  instruction  in  moslcetry. 
He  writes  from  Barbadoes,  "When  I  was 
in  Barbadoes  some  time  since  there  were 
only  two  sergeants  and  eight  men  of  oar 
regiment  marched  to  the  Wesleyan  chapel ; 
bnt  last  Suiday  one  sergeant,  one  corporal, 
and  sixty-five  men  were  present  at  the 
Wesleyan  service." 

S.  E.  B. 

2.  CuBRAOH  Cavp. — "From  the  "Rev, 
R,  Hatleion. — The  year  now  ending  has 
been  one  of  peace  and  blessing.  We  have 
had  access  to  thousands  in  the  prime  of 
manhood ;  in  health  and  in  sickness.  This 
is  labonr  in  which  it  is  delightM  to  be 


7e  have  rq'oiced  daring  the  year,  as  we 
have  beheld  the  frnits  of  grace  in  holy 
living,  or  heard,  from  those  who  believed 
here  to  the  saving  of  their  souls,  of  their 
sealons  efforts  in  remote  lands,  and  their 
steadfast  walk  in  "the  comfort  of  the 
Boly  Ghost."  Most  of  the  men  converted 
at  this  station  during  the  last  year  or  two 
have  been  removed  to  distant  foreign 
parts ;  but  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that, 
exercising  their  new-bom  zeal  for  Christ, 
they  become  missionsries  to  a  benighted 
and  neglected  race. 

From  men  at  home-stations  I  have  also 
received  letters  of  the  most  encouraging 
kind ;  and  in  the  class-meetings,  lovefeasts, 
and  sacrsmeutal  services^  as  well  as  under 
the  preaching  of  the  Word,  we  have  had 
marked  tokens  of  God's  presence  and 
blessing,  and  evidences  of  a  soul-convert- 
ing power  abiding  with  us. 

Owing  to  the  constant  change'of  the 
men  who  come  under  our  ministry,  we 
have  frequently  had  to  regret  the  removal  of 
some  just  as  they  began  to  be  enlightened, 
and  to  torn  from  their  old  paths  to  walk 
in  newness  of  life.  We  could  only  follow 
them  in  hope  and  prayer.  The  number  of 
troops  in  oamp  this  year  has  been  larger 
than  it  has  been  for  years  past ;  oonse- 
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quently  the  attendance  at  onr  parade  and 
voluntary  services  has  been  much  in- 
creased, and  our  opportunity  for  doing 
good  greatly  enlarged. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  and  week*  day 
services  in  onr  own  pkces  of  worship, 
another  was  held  every  Wednesday  evening, 
during  the  dull  season,  in  one  of  the  large 
militfuy  school-rooms  in  the  centre  of  the 
camp,  at  which  men  of  all  religious  profes- 
sions were  gathered.  This  service  we  con- 
ducted alternately  with  the  Presbyterian 
chaplain;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
the  mterests  of  our  cause  were  thereby 
promoted.  Several  men  had  their  religioaa 
profession  changed,  that  they  might  pa- 
rade for  the  Wesleyan  Sunday-service ;  and 
others,  like  Nicodemus  of  old,  eame  pri- 
vately for  religious  instruction. 

In  the  hospitals  and  prisons  attached  to 
the  station  our  work  has  been  laboriousy 
bnt  encouraging  in  its  results.  One  man, 
on  recovery  from  fever,  came  to  the  class- 
meeting  for  the  first  time,  and  testified 
that  the  words  spoken  to  him  in  hospital 
had  proved  the  power  of  God  unto  his  sal- 
vation. Another,  after  his  recovery,  and 
removal  to  another  station,  wrote: — "Your 
visits  to  me  in  hospital  were  made  a  bless- 
ing to  my  soul.  It  has  been  '  good  for  me 
that  I  have  been  afflicted.'  May  yon  be 
very  successful  in  leading  sinners  to  Christ, 
and  to  the  eigoyment  of  His  salvation  1" 

Our  visits  to  the  prisons  were  not  fre- 
quent, for  we  meet  there  only  men  of  our  own 
religious  persussion;  and  in  general  the 
Wesley  ans  keep  out  of  prison.  We  have 
hsd,  however,  six  or  more  "  under  arrest " 
daring  the  year,  and  our  conversations 
with  these  it  is  hoped  have  not  been  in  vain. 

Onr  day-school  continues  to  prosper, 
the  present  attendance  of  children  being 
larger  than  at  any  former  period  since  its 
commencement. 

Our  church  and  premises,  which  were 
much  injured  by  the  storms  of  January 
and  December  of  last  year,  have  been 
recently  repaired  and  greatly  improved. 
The  cost  of  these  repairs  and  improve- 
ments, though  considerable,  will  be  met 
by  private  subscriptions,  obtained  from 
fnends  in  difiiereat  places.  We  hope  im- 
mediately (if  leave  be  given)  to  erect  a 
Soldiers*  Home  and  Reading  Room,  which 
will  be  attractive,  and  greatly  increase  our 
means  of  usefulness.  We  did  not  apply 
for  aid  from  any  of  our  public  funds  in 
defraying  the  expenses  incurred  in  repairs 
and  improvements. 

2  o 
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We  are  thankful  for  past  mercies  and 
bleaaings,  are  rejoicing  in  present  favours, 
and  acp  lookiiig  forward  for  greater  things 
tooome. 

8.  Malta.— Jy-<?OT  ike  Rev,  W,  S,  CaU 
decotL'-kiMiX  21st,  1869.— Three  services 
are  now  hdd  every  Sunday.  The  first  at 
half- past  eight  A. H.,  when  the  largest  nnmber 
of  soldiers  attend,  and  to  which  the  W^esleyan 
seamen  and  marines  are  also  marched,  is  held 
in  the  Baracca  school-chapel,  in  the  best 
sitoation  in  Valletta.  A  few  civilian  families 
attend,  while  we  have  from  two  to  three 
hundred  young  men  in  the  prime  of  life 
always  present.  Our  hymns  are  sung 
with  grnt  spirit,  and  the  attention  paid 
during  the  service  is  most  encouraging. 
The  aspect  of  the  congregation,  with  its 
admixture  of  different  coloured  uniforms,  and 
the  blue  vests  and  white  collars  of  the  sailors, 
is  picturesque.  Soldiers  and  seamen  meet 
also  at  my  Bible-class,  where  about  thirty 
are  present.  Our  regular  Society-class  is 
well  attended.  Another  Parade-service  is 
held  at  half-past  eleven,  in  the  Margherita 
sehool-chapel.    Here  the  Wesleyans  whose 

Quarters  are  near  attend,  and  also  several 
[ethodist    families     from     Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  &c.,  who  are  here  connected 
with  the  dockyard. 
Pembroke-Camp  Sunday-evening  volun- 


tary service  is  well  kept  np.  I  have  com* 
menced  a  week-day  service  here,  and  have 
formed  a  class.  These  services  at  the 
Camp  are  of  great  importance ;  as,  during 
six  months  of  the  year,  every  man  of  the 
infantry  and  engineers,  numbering  about 
four  thousand  three  hundred,  spends  three 
weeks  here  at  ball  practice. 

Some  annoyances  have  been  rebuked  by 
authority  ;  and  many  facilities  are  afforded, 
with  the  consent  of  the  War  Office,  for  the 
prosecution  of  our  work. 

During  the  past,  which  has  been  our 
first,  quarter  of  a  year  in  this  garrison,  we 
have  discovered  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred "  declared  Wesleyans  "  in  the  army. 
I  have  also  found  in  the  ships  of  the  Boyal 
Navy  which  have  been  in  port,  a  hundred 
and  sixty-one  Wesleyans  who  were  en- 
rolled as  such  on  joining  their  ship^,  and 
a  hundred  and  ninety-one  who,  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  Regulations  on  this 
subject,  were  not  so  enrolled.  At  present 
we  cannot  get  our  claim  for  the  latter 
class  allowed:  but  steps  will  have  to  be 
taken  with  the  Admiralty  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  alleged  rule  which  perpetuates 
an  error  carelessly  or  inadvertently  made ; 
10  that  the  men  of  the  Royal  Navy  may 
have  the  same  religions  liberty  which  is 
possessed  by  their  brethren  in  the  army. 


HOME-MISSIONAEY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.  Batswatkk  {Bassein-Pari), — From 
Mr,  a  R,  i?^rf/»y.— April  24th,  1869.— 
In  1863  I  opened  a  preaching-room  in 
Starch- Green,  which  proving  too  small,  a 
house  was  rented  for  £35  per  annum.  In 
1865  this  house  was  sold.  We  could  no 
longer  occupy  it,  and  refuge  was  taken  in. 
a  room  in  my  house.  Up  to  this  time  there 
were  but  twenty  church-members. 

Bassein-Park  chapel  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1 866.  It  coat  £1,633,  which  was 
all  paid.  Since  then  a  commodious  school- 
room has  been  finished  and  furnished,  the 
vestries  have  been  enlarged,  a  gallery 
erected  in  the  chapel,  a  suitable  harmonium 
provided,  and  sunary  improvements  effiected, 
at  a  cost  of  £565,  without  any  debt  re- 
maining. There  are  now  seventy  church- 
members,  who  raised  for  Circuit-purposes 
about  fifty  younds  last  year.  During  the 
past  three  quarters  of  a  year  a  larger  amount 
nas  been  realized.  The  sum  of  £28  8j.  Sd. 
was  raised  last  year  for  Foreign  Missions; 
nnd  a  similar  sum  for  our  other  public 
There  are  a  hundred  and  fifty- one 


children  at  the  Sunday-school.  The  school 
and  a  Dorcas  Society  are  supported  by  our 
local  contributions.  Altogether  there  has 
been  nearly  £1,00D  raised  in  connexion 
with  this  Mission-station  since  the  chapel 
was  opened  in  September,  1866. 

This  report  speaks  for  itself;  but  I 
should  fail  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  able  and  inde- 
fatigable labours  of  the  resident  Home- 
Missionary  in  accomplishing  these  results. 

2.  Leigh,  Essex. — From  theRev,  J,  R. 
Gregory. — April  5th,  1869. — Leigh  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen  and  their 
families.  For  several  years  the  fishing 
has  been  unproductive;  so  that  great 
poverty  has  succeeded  what  before  this 
failure  was  comparative  prosperity.  In 
many  houses  meat  is  not  seen ;  and  there 
are  but  few  who  do  not  find  it  difficult  to 
contribute  anything  for  religious  purpoMS. 
We  have  to  do  with  many  fishermen  and  with 
affricultural  labourers ;  and  no  two  classes 
of  persons  can  be  more  dissimilar  in  their 
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habitf  and  modes  of  tlionght,  except  in 
things  in  which  sU  men  are  alike*  Our 
congregations  are  increasingif  good,  and 
the  word  preached  is  heard  with  attention, 
interest,  and  profit.  We  are  annoyed  bj 
the  activity  of  the  **  Peculiar  People ; "  a 
sect  little  luiown  ont  of  Essex,  except  bj 
the  reported  trial  of  a  man  and  lus  wile 
for  the  manslaughter  of  their  sick  child,  to 
whom  they  reftued  all  medical  assistance, 
beliering  that  cores  were  to  be  effected  by 
prayer  and  by  anoiDting  with  oil.  This 
and  other  errors  are  combined  with  rank 
practical  antinomianism.  It  might  snr- 
prise  ns  that  each  errors  coold  find  adhe- 
rents; bnt  when  men  do  not  love  the 
tmth  there  is  nothing  too  preposterous  to 
be  embraced  by  certain  minds.  God  has, 
however,  favoured  us  with  blessings,  and 
souls  have  been  converted.  There  is  a 
growing  distaste  with  the  lifeless  services 
in  some  of  onr  village  churches,  and  several 
of  onr  regular  hearers  come  from  five  to 
seven  nules  to  be  present  at  onr  services. 
I  am  g^  to  add,  that  we  are  &irly  snc- 
oeasfnl  with  our  Southend  chapel  scheme. 

ft.  EAaTBOUKHX. — Brom  tMe  Rev,  X. 
Bc»/Stoxi.— April  6th,  1869.— I  rgoice  to 
have  to  tell  you  that  during  the  last  three 
weeks  the  Lord  has  visited  us  with  a  gra- 
dons  awakening.  A  number  of  young 
people,  three  from  one  family,  have  been 
brought  into  onr  chnrch-fellowship,  and 
the  good  work  goes  on.  Last  Friday  we 
had  to  turn  the  daas  into  a  prayer*meet- 
ing.  The  singers  who  came  to  practice 
jomed  with  us,  and  two  of  them  cried  for 
mercy.  One  of  these  entered  into  liberty 
the  next  day.  On  Sunday  evening  last 
there  was  a  remarkable  influence  rest- 
ing on  Uie  congregation.  On  Esater- 
Monday  we  had  a  meeting  to  inaugurate 
our  day-aehool  movement.  We  have  been 
urged  by  manv  here  to  establish  a  day- 
adu)oL  One  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
were  promised  towards  the  oost.  We  are 
nndi  enoouraged,  and  shall  proceed  with 
our  seheme  &ectly  after  the  Dutriot- 
Heeting. 

Our  new  chapel  at  HaHsham  is  attended 
by  increased  congregatious,  in  which  there 
is  maniCBsted  attentive  and  devout  hearing. 
We  have  here  seen  some  soundly  converted 
to  God.  In  ways  unexpected  and,  in  some 
instances*  unsought,  we  have  received 
help ;  so  that,  although  we  expended  £140 
more  on  the  erection  than  we  anticipated, 
we  are  enabled  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
the  General*  Chapel  Committee  seversl 
moatha  before  the  time  agreed  upon. 

'  4,  'S^vxKnL^VTAr^Iir^mihi  Jihurnal 


?f  the  Bev,  J,  P.  ra^«.— March  8Kth, 
869. — ^The  sudden  and  almost  complete 
stoppage  of  extensive  building  plans 
has  led  to  the  removal  of  large  numbers  of 
respectable  workmen  and  Uieir  fiunilies, 
among  whom  we  were  making  successful 
efforts.  Our  church-members  are,  how- 
ever, in  a  good  state,  diligently  striving 
after  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  Finding 
that  a  large  number  of  domestic  servants 
are  among  the  permanent  residents  here, 
our  Methodist  females  have  organized  a 
method  of  striving  to  benefit  them;  by 
meetings  for  prayer  and  counsel,  and  affec- 
tionate and  faithful  exhortation.  Ail  are 
hopeful  as  to  the  results  of  this  much- 
needed  effort.  The  work  at  our  outlying 
stations  has  been  steadily  done.  We  have 
an  increase  of  members,  and  a  slight  im- 
provement in  onr  finances,  though  we  have 
had  but  few  Methodists  among  the  visiters 
during  the  winter. 

6.  SouTBAXPTOir.— ih?m  ike  Journal 
of  the  Bev.  Alfred  Martyn^—UBich  26th, 
1869. — During  the  quarter  our  week- 
evening  services  have  been  well  attended ; 
the  attendance  at  the  prayer-meetings  has 
been  doubled ;  and  our  classes  meet  well. 
At  F^feemantle  we  are  much  encouraged. 
We  have  here  a  fitting  sphere  of  Home- 
Mission  labour,  as  near  tne  Mission  cha- 
pel we  have  hundreds  of  people  grouped, 
the  msjority  of  whom  never  attend  a 
place  of  worship.  These  I  visit  from 
house  to  house,  and  with  some  visible 
efliect  We  shall  commence  out-of-door 
services  as  early  as  possible.  I  have  here 
some  valuable  helpers,  who  enter  heart 
and  soul  into  the  work.  God's  blessing  is 
with  us.  Ten  persons  have  recently  been 
brought  to  repentance  and  the  enjoyment 
of  true  religion,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiiy  is 
aroused  in  many  others.  This  place  will 
repay  any  effort  which  may  be  thus  made. 
FMany  instances  of  conversion  are  detailed 
in  this  Journal  of  persons  who  bid  fair  to 
be  usefol  members  of  the  church.] 

6.  Abbbtbtwtth.— 2V««  the  Journal 
of  the  Bev.  D.  !Z^lomA«.— March  8d,  1869. 
— ^We  are  grateful  to  God  for  continued 
prosperity.  Our  congregations  are  good ; 
the  class-meetings  are  well  attended ;  and 
the  Sunday-school  has  greatly  increaied  in 
numbers,  snd  has  improved  in  its  sniritual 
tone.  Many  of  theelder  scholars  are  tne  sub- 
jects of  deep  religions  impressions ;  some 
of  whom  have  joined  our  church.  All  the 
teachers  and  officers  of  the  school  are 
members  of  society,  and  are  devotedly 
attached  to  their  work.  Onr  hope  is 
with  the  young  people;  and  we  are  endear 
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vouring  to  bring  them  to  Chriat.  We 
are  now  likely  soon  to  hare  a  chapel  here. 
This  has  been  a  necessity  from  the  com- 
mencement. We  have  arranged  with  the 
District,,  and  with  the  General  Chapel 
f  Committee,  and  shall  soon  commence  the 
erection.  Daring  the  past  quarter  we 
have  increased  oar  local  snbscription  list 
by  £200.  We  ha?e  had  some  difflcultiea» 
and  opposition  from  qnarters  where  we 
expect  oo-operation,  bat  are  cheered  by 
the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  and  neighbonrhood. 
Oar  coUections  for  oar  conuezional  fonds 
have  considerably  increased ;  some  have 
been  trebled  in  amonnt.  A  ioitable  resi- 
dence has  been  provided  for  the  minister, 
and  will  be  fomiahed  forthwith. 

7.  Dklph  {S£4idleworth).'-From  the 
Kev,  John  WaUen.—k^rl  17th,  1869.— 
This  Mission,  commenced  in  September 
last,  has  been  attended  with  enooaraging 
inceess.  At  Delph  the  congregations  are 
imnroved.  Twelve  members  have  been 
added  to  onr  number  daring  the  past  qnarter, 
and  there  are  twenty-six  on  trial.  There 
was  also  some  improvement  in  the  amoont 
contributed  fromDelphtothelastQaarterly- 
meetiug.  A  day  school  was  opened  in 
January,  which  promises  to  do  well. 

At  Wrigley-MiU  the  inconvenienoe 
occasioned  by  the  smallness  of  the  room 
now  occupied  proves  a  hindnmoe  to  the 
progress  of  our  cause.  The  chapel 
in  coarse  of  erection  will  be  completed 
about  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August, 
when  ample  accommodation  will  be  sup- 
plied both  for  the  congregation  and  the 
Sabbath-school. 

8.  DoNCASTER. — From  the  Jounud  of 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Kieley. ^Aj^iH  8th.  1869. 
— We  have  at  length  encceeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  most  eligible  site  for  oar  new  chapel, 
the  cost  of  which  has  been  £1,060.  It 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Home- 
Mission  district.  The  need  of  a  school 
for  the  poorest  children  wsa  painfully 
illustrated  recently  by  a  little  girl,  who 
when  invited  to  our  Sunday-school,  at 
onr  principal  chapel,  replied,  "They  will 
think  me  common  in  that  fine  schboL" 
It  is  this  clais  which  most  need  ns,  but 
with  whom  it  is  difficult  to  deal  suooesa- 
frilly.  [Numerous  instances  of  personal 
conversion  are  noticed  as  having  oceurred 
during  the  quarter.] 

9.  CiLRLiaLK.—FromtheJ0umalo/tJke 
lUv,  J,  F.  Iteynolds.—lioYemhtr  llth, 
1868.— Yesterday  we  commenced  a  series 
9t  Sunday  services  in  the  weaving- shed  in 


which  the  Mission  was  began.  A  short  ser- 
vice was  held, and  wetha  took  the  people 
to  our  evening  worship  ot  the  chapcL  I 
administered  the  Lord's  Sapper  to  ahoat 
sixty  of  onr  people.  A  friead  Istdy  pm 
us  a  handsome  Commonion  Serricc,  and 
another  presented  as  with  apnlpit-eishiM. 
Onr  wh<Ae  arrangements  are  now  in  sslis- 
Hsctoiy  order.  We  have  three  uMt%i  wr- 
vioes  every  week,  and  the  attentioB  of  tke 
neighbourhood  to  religion  is  being  snondL 
Oar  paUic  means  of  graee  an  wdi 
attended,  and  our  people  are  looking  and 
waitingfbr  the  progress  of  the  wofk  of  G«d. 
December  10th.— As  the  imb  of 
a  hint  given  in  one  of  oar  polfila»  I 
was  glad,  a  few  daya  since,  to  leeeift 
a  bundle  of  good  dothing  fbr  the  poor. 
If  oar  well-to-do  people  had  wiCmaed 
the  unfeigned  gralitode  of  a  very 
poor,  Rodly  woman  of  ov  MiasioB 
church,  I  am  persuaded  many  woald  help 
in  thia  aeoeptabk  way.  Vbat  is  maek 
dothing,  not  likdy  to  be  again  nsed  by  iu 
owners,  which  mi^t  be  devoted  to  the  hdp 
of  needy  people.    We  have  a  t 


meeting  in  the  weaving-shed  eveiy  Setar- 
day  evening.  Many  have  already  bttn 
drawn  from  the  pnUie-hooaea,  and  other 
dangerous  resorts.  Hie  poverty  of  ths 
Mission  district  prevents  any  ahow  of 
finandal  prosperity.  Employment  ■ 
searoe;  and  scores  of  familiea  amoag 
whom  we  work,  and  who  haw  beea 
blessed,  are  snbsisting  npon  five  or  ax  thil- 
lings  a  week.  We  are,  however,  ahoot  to 
hold  a  bazaar,  to  pay  tlie  debt  if  ainiiy 
on  the  chapd.  All  are  interaated  ia  the 
movement,  and  even  onr  poorest  people  at 
giving  their  willing  and  aelf-deayi^g  help. 

10.  Ambibsiob. — From  ike  J9iir%tief 
the  Rew,  Jamee  Morruon, — Doxiag  the 
quarter  the  Mission  congiegaikMB  hart 
been  good  and  increasing.  Severd  eoa- 
versions  are  reeorded ;  and,  notwithataadttf 
the  opposition  of  strong  prejadicc  aei 
cold  indifference,  the  work  is  nddagstea^? 
and  encoursging  progreas.  Nimiwu 
cottage-services  are  held.  Bible  clasiia 
for  yoang  men  have  been  eondneted  with 
apirit  and  regnlarity,  and  vrilh  tike  heit 
reaolta.  Our  Sonday-achoob  an  caotiac 
a  good  tnfloenee  in  the  ndghbovhaod. 
Severd  locd  preadien  in  the  Koadd  aai 
in  other  Cirenits,  and  some  who  art  aav 
ministers  in  onr  odonies,  have  boaa  i 
np  by  the  Divine  blesaing  on  the  [~ 
Misuon  work  here.  In  loonlitiM  fit 
this  the  frnita  of  evasgdicd  labov  «■■< 
be  kept  together  on  the  spot;  h^^aa 
to  be  found  in  other  paita  of  thial' 
nod  in  dffti"t  |f>^f^ 
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11.  Ate  {Stetoarion). — From  the  Jour* 
nal  of  the  Rev,  J,  Drummond. — Jauuarj 
4th,  1869. — We  have  now  seTentj-four 
church-membezB,  and  seventeen  on  trial 
for  memberahip.  The  feeling  against  our 
class-meetings  gives  way  when  a  trial  is 
made  of  them.  Those  who  are  most  regu- 
lar in  their  attendance  are  those  who  do 
moat  work  for  Christ  among  their  neigh- 
bours. 

March,  1869.— Besides  onr  Sabbath 
services,  there  are  nine  others  in  the 
week,  ineloding  the  doss-meetings ;  all  of 
which  I  attend,  except  one.  I  find  it  ad- 
vantageons  to  assist  the  leaders  in  the 
transition  state  of  our  people.  We  have 
about  four  hundred  persons  present  at  our 
Sabbath-evening  services.  Oar  Sonday- 
sehool  increases.  The  new  members  of 
onr  church  attend  their  classes  with  en- 
couraging regnUiritjr.  Several  instances 
of  satisfactory  conversion  have  taken  place 
among  our  own  and  among  members  of 
other  churches.  The  need  of  a  chapel  is 
felt,  and  we  are  talking  of  the  erection  of 
one. 

12.  Zetland    {Lerwick).— From   the 


Rev.  Joseph  Caiey.—MBich  4th,  1869.— 
Lerwick  was  never  in  a  better  state.  Oar 
chapel  is  quite  full,  and  we  have  tokens  for 
good  in  our  services.  1  mourn  over  our 
country  places,  distant  from  seven  to  twenty- 
seven  mUes,  which  can  be  but  seldom  visited ; 
and  we  are  witbout  adequate  local  help. 
Our  most  useful  and  promising  young 
men  leave  for  the  sontn.  This  Circuit 
needs  tioo  ministers,  as  it  had  for  some 
time.  1  have  done  my  best  for  eighteen 
months  to  do  the  work  of  two  men ;  but  I 
find  it  impossible  to  keep  onr  hold  of 
places  without  additional  help.  Our  peo- 
ple here  are  giving  more  than  they  ever 
gave,  as  witness  their  contributions  to  the 
new  Lerwick  chapel ;  but  they  cannot 
meet  the  wants  of  this  wide  Circuit.  The 
money  kindly  sent  by  the  Committee,  and 
by  the  Rev.  James  Loutit,  to  refurnish  the 
five  houses  in  these  islands  has  been  most 
useful  to  us ;  especially  in  providing  pro- 
per bedding  during  this  fearful  and  stormy 
winter.  Oar  friends  at  Lerwick  supple- 
mented the  grant  for  famishing  by  the 
simi  of  £10.  We  want— can  we  have  ?— 
another  minister. 


GENEEAL  EELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


{Thm  eitracts  which  appear  in  onr  pa«M  under  the  head  of  "  Qensnl  Rellgloaa  InteUIgence  "  are 
caraftiny  taken  from  the  most  tnutworthy  aoorces  at  our  command.  We  cannot  undertake,  how- 
ever, to  answer  for  the  propriety,  in  all  caies,  of  their  literary  ityle  ;  to  gaarantee,  in  every  instance, 
the  accuracy  of  dates,  or  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places ;  or  to  endorse  all  the  views  which, 
on  particular  subjects  connected  with  evangelical  enterprise,  agents  of  the  various  Religious  Societies 
and  Committees  may  advance.] 


Cbina. — At  the  Annual  Breakfast 
Meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Mission  in  China,  the  Bev. 
W.  Muirhead,  an  agent,  for  many  years, 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  said, 
he  waa  exceedingly  glad  of  that  oppor- 
tunity to  represent  the  missionary  work 
in  that  land.  He  had  long  been  con- 
nected with  it,  and  he  felt  at  liberty  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  freest  and  fullest  man- 
ner. He  would  dwell  npon  the  difficulties 
that  were  connected  with  the  work ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  point  out  the  manifest 
euoouragement  they  had  to  carry  on  the 
missionary  enterprise  in  that  great  empire 
of  the  world.  He  would  ^t  speak  of 
the  pride  and  the  prejudice  in  the  native 
mind.  This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  Chinese  had  been  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  thousands  of  years ; 
and  in  the  eourse  of  that  time  they  had 


formed  the  basis  of  a  civilization  of  a 
truly  remarkable  kind.  All  the  relations 
they  had  formed  with  the  surrounding 
nations  had  only  tended  to  advance  them- 
selves in  their  own  estimation.  Tbey  had 
not  met  with  anything  that  could  be 
looked  upon  as  equal  to  themselves ;  and 
so  it  was  that  the  ideas  they  had  formed 
of  their  immediate  neighbours  were  trans- 
ferred to  all  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  As  they  regarded  those  around 
them  as  little  better  than  barbariaos  and 
savages,  so  they  were  disposed  to  address 
the  people  of  this  country  by  similar 
terms,  and  look  upon  them  in  a  similar 
manner.  Hence,  in  virtue  of  this  pride 
and  prqudice,  they  thought  it  out  of  the 
question  for  barbarians  and  savages, 
white  and  foreign  "  devils,"  to  come  into 
their  midst,  and  endeavour  to  set  up  a 
system  of  religion  and  instruction,  different 
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firom  that  to  wliich  they  had  been  lo  bog 
acciutomed. 

He  would  also  apeak  of  the  fixed  and 
stereotyped  condition  of  thbgs  in  China ; 
their  language,  their  literature,  their 
manners  and  customs,  their  appearance 
and  dress,  all  evinced  this  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  How  was  it  to  be 
accounted  for?  It  seemed  as  if  China 
had  advanced  to  the  highest  possible 
point  so  fur  as  native  development  was 
concerned.  There  was  no  more  power,  no 
more  spirit,  no  more  influence  in  connex- 
ion with  their  native  system  to  advance 
them  one  inch  beyond  the  point  attained 
centuries  ago ;  and  if  wc  wanted  them,  as 
our  fellow-men,  to  advance  beyond  that 
point  it  was  indispensable  that  they 
should  be  the  subject  of  an  influence 
higher  than,  and  external  to,  themselves. 
Then,  again,  look  at  their  dread  of  change 
and  innovation.  This  obtained  in  every 
element  of  social  life.  They  seemed  to 
have  been  accustomed  to  this  kind  of 
thing  so  long,  that  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  in  their  yiew,  to  alter  in  the 
slightest  degree.  They  knew  the  past 
and  the  consequences  that  had  followed 
upon  it,  and  they  feared  alteration  lest  it 
should  induce  harm  and  mischief.  They 
believed  in  divination,  in  fortune-telling, 
in  geomsncy,  in  wind  and  weather,  or, 
more  properly,  the  order  and  harmony  of 
nature;  and  they  were  disposed  to  call 
these  things  into  operation  in  regard  to 
every  matter  that  belonged  to  them.  Was 
it  the  bmlding  of  a  house,  or  the  digging 
of  a  grave,  or  the  performing  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony ;  or  was  it  in  regard  to  any- 
thing that  belonged  to  themselves  as  indi- 
viduals or  a  unitdl  community;  th^  looked 
upon  it  as  altogether  wrong,  and  highly 
dangerous  to  adventure  upon  any  new 
step  without  the  teaching  of  the  fortune- 
teller, and  the  manipulation  of  geomancy. 
This  was  found  to  be  a  difficulty  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  It  was  an  impediment 
met  with  in  any  attempt,  not  simply  to 
introduce  Christianity,  but  any  portion 
of  what  we  gloried  in  as  western  civiliza- 
tion. It  had  been  tried  to  bring  amongst 
them  railroads  and  telegraphs.  The 
missionaries  had  endearouiwl  to  use  their 
influence  to  cause  them  to  open  mines, 
and  develop  the  wonderful  resources  of 
the  country;  but  it  was  thought  to  be 
altogether  absurd  or  impossible,  simply  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  departure 
from  the  old  line  of  things 

It  would  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  whole 
social  economy  of  China  there  were  diffi- 
cnlties  to  be  contended  with  of  no  ordinary 
hind.    But  there  was  another  still  more 


painful  and  distressing  one,  wUch  wss 
the  apathy  and  indiAeraice  of  the  CtoMat 
to  spiritual  religion.  A  kind  of  panljoi 
had  come  orer  &em  in  this  respect  He 
iron  had  entered  into  their  veiy  sool. 
This  was  the  woik  of  many  ages :  it  wn 
the  result  of  a  heait-hardcDing  proeea  to 
which  they  had  been  anljceied.  AH  the 
influences  that  had  been  brought  to  bar 
upon  them,  for  hundreds  and  thonandi  of 
years,  had  resulted  in  this,  and  ham  waa 
it  to  be  accounted  for?  Looking  it  the 
system  which  was  uppermost  in  Chfaia,  aad 
which  had  been  already  aDnded  to,  til, 
Confucianism,  it  had  to  do  with  politics 
and  monlity,  without  any  refeftsee  to 
God  and  a  future  state  of  bdng.  In  the 
old  theology  of  China  they  tonmi  the 
Supreme  RiUer  spoken  of  in  a  voy  soleBa 
and  impresstre  manner.  But  in  after 
ages  a  set  of  philoaophers  aroee  in  the 
country,  who  commented  upon  the  wmaax 
classics  in  a  form  which  not  only  ignored 
the  personality  of  Ood,  but  eiphiied  the 
name  by  which  He  wis  known  to  the 
Chinese  as  synonymooa  with  bte^  oHar, 
and  destiny;  and  this  kind  of  athciaB  or 
materialism  was  the  aystea  of  idi|ra 
that  was  taught  throoghont  the  capiR. 
The  nntold  number  of  teacfact^  v^  woe 
looked  upon  with  reapect  and  esteea  b 
every  place,  habituated  their  miSianB  of 
aeholars  to  thia  sentiment  and  idea;  to 
that  atheism  was  found  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  throughont  the  length  and  hresdU 
of  the  land. 

Agun,  Buddhism  had  exerted  m  power- 
ful influenee  fur  agea  in  the  ooantrr. 
This  was  essentially  a  quiescent  fism  cf 
religion.  Its  aim  waa  to  ahncgatc  tH 
thought,  feeling,  energy,  and  acCkn,  saJ 
it  had  produced  n  benumbing  cfcC  oi 
the  moriil  and  religioiia  soseeptihilitiBs  of 
the  people.  Altogether,  it  waa  n  vilher- 
ing,  deadening  aupersAition ;  and  if  ther 
would  find  out  the  real  oceaaJan  of  tk 
apathy  and  indiflbrenee  to  sairitad  saJ 
Divine  things  which  exiated  in  the  coBBtrr. 
they  must  trace  it  to  the  existcnoa  of  the 
Buddhistic  idolatfy. 

To  apeak  of  their  eneouagcMBts:  the? 
must  not  lose  sight  of  one  very  inspavtaet 
thing,  viz.,  the  general  intcUigenee  af  the 
Chineae.  Education  and  leanivg  wen 
valued  in  the  higheat  maaiMr,  and  pasnU) 
they  were  nowhere  mors  high^  pri"^ 
This  feeling  had  prevailed  for  Ibuaiaii 
of  years.  But,  at  the  sane  tina,  iht 
education  and  learning  of  the  Qiaem 
were  of  a  very  limited  and  eoadacced 

kind Millions  of  them  had  has  taaxb: 

to  read  their  native  Uteratan;  aa  tfaa: 
they  were  prepared  to 
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ind  tncts  circulated  ia  their  midst.  The 
edocation  of  the  Chinese  was  regarded  as 
a  proof  of  God*s  intending  providenee, 
that  the  oonntry  should  be  so  far  prepared 
for  beeoming  acquainted  with  the  glorious 
troths  of  ChrisUanitj.  They  were  thus 
enabled  to  apprehend  the  object  which  the 
nntnonaries  had  in  Wew ;  namelj,  to  pro- 
mote their  highest  good,  and  exhort  them 
to  acts  which  would  secure  their  highest 
wellare. 

Then,  look  at  their  facilities.  Within  the 
memory  of  many  persons,  there  was  a 
time  when  China  was  hermetically  sealed ; 
and  it  was  absolotely  impossible  for  the 
missionariesto  settle  down  in  any  particular 
plaee,  except  on  the  very  confines  of  the  em- 
pire. But  things  had  undergone  a  mighty 
change.  Though  the  means  employed 
might  not  appear  to  them  to  be  altogether 
right  and  proper,  yet  the  issue  had  been 
^orifying  to  God  and  beneficial  to  man. 
niere  were  a  number  of  places  called 
"Trcaity  Ports,"  where  the  missionaries 
could  engage  in  their  work,  and  merchants 
be  occupied  in  carrying  on  their  different 
pursuits.  Besides,  by  means  of  pass- 
ports, trarel  was  possible  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  There 
were  eighteen  provinces  of  China  as  large 
as  Oreat  Britain ;  and  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  take  advantage  of  passports  to  go 
through  the  whole  country  preaching  the 
glad  tidings  of  redeeming  love.  Another 
facility  was  the  attainments  which  had 
been  reached  in  the  language  of  the  conn- 
try.  No  doubt  the  difficulties  of  that 
strange  tongue  were  very  great;  but 
they  went  to  China  determined  to  master 
the  language  if  it  were  possible,  and  they 
had  done  it.  There  were  now  in  China 
at  least  fifty  missionaries  who  spoke  as 
freely  the  dialects  of  the  country  as 
they  were  accustomed  to  speak  in  their 
own  native  tongue.  Acquainted  as  the 
missionaries  were  with  the  habits  of 
thought  and  mode  of  speech  common  in 
China,  it  was  a  delight  to  their  souls  to 
stand  up,  as  God  gave  them  opportunity, 
and  proclaim  to  aU  around  His  glad  tidings. 
In  ■dditiou,  wherever  the  missionaries 
*«wMiW9  liiJiS^  )>^  or  hindrance  put 
upon  tTi'j  proelftmatkiti  of  tLcir  measage. 
,.,,.  Ciirii^tiarttty  wss  produQau|^mg||| 
fti  Cbifta  whirli  wdthcf  Confuai^ 
liiid^litiro  had  rter  aci-Muiil^ 
timr  —  -  — 

ha/ 


fully  preached  and  more  effectively  felt  in 
China;  and  in  that  case  the  teeming 
millions  of  that  great  empire  would  be 
won  for  Christ. 

Thb  British  and  Foreign  Bibub 
Society. — Commemorative  services  have 
been  held  in  coimexion  with  the  opening 
of  the  new  house  of  the  Britiidi  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society, — an  imposing 
structure  which  has  been  erected  in  the 
line  of  street  which  it  is  proposed  shall 
run  firom  Blackfriars-Bridge  to  the  Man- 
sion-Uouse. 

On  Monday,  May  8d,  the  first  of  the 
services  was  held  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral; 
and  it  was  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
Society's  operations.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  selected  for  his  text  Ephe- 
sians  vi.  17 : — "  The  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  Word  of  God."  This  passage, 
he  said,  naturally  called  up  another  in 
Hebrews  iv. :— "  For  the  Word  of  God  is 
quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword."  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  his  discourse. 

He  preferred  for  their  purposes  of  that 
day  the  passage  he  had  quoted,  because 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words  used,  while  some  speculations 
had  been  indulged  in  with  r^ard  to 
the  others.  It  was  the  Word,  the  Logos, 
which  gave  life  to  the  preacher,  which 
breathed  power  into  the  written  and  the 
spoken  Word.  Without  this,  preaching 
would  be  but  a  pleasing  sound,  and  the 
Bible  nothing  more  than  any  other  in- 
teresting book.  Those  two  passages, 
then,  told  them  plainly  what  it  was  that 
would  change  the  heart  and  life,  alarm  the 
conscience,  and  save  the  soul, — the  Word 
of  God  coming  through  the  living  voice. 
He  was  not  going  to  enter  into  contro- 
versies which  might  divide  those  whom 
he  addressed  in  reference  to  what  the 
Church  really  was:  but  there  could  he 
no  doubt  there  were  times  whea  s«ch 
poinU  should  be  argued  out  (heroiuMv; 
always  in  a  spirit  of  rnnpri  fciWn 
Christian  love.  He  shoaU  fm  mit  tie 
consideration  of  qvxttitm  m  nAiim^  u 

there  might  he  MW  ^ttnms^  h  -^ubmb 
but    f.hcYt  teM  it  «Ba»  ttum    i«»  ^ 
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notbing  in  tlie  passages  he  had  referred  to 
(o  warrant  the  figment  that  the  design  of 
Scripture  was  twofold.  It  could  not  be 
denied  that  Christ  and  His  apostles  must 
have  spoken  many  heavenly  things  of  which 
no  record  was  left ;  and  indeed  this  was 
plain  from  the  closing  part  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  where  he  said,  "  There  are  also 
many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the 
which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one, 
I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could 
not  contain  the  books  that  should  be 
written."  But  the  Bible  contained  every- 
thing which  they  knew  with  any  certainty 
that  God  had  given  to  man;  tlus  was  the 
very  key-note  of  the  Beformation.  No 
pious  men  of  the  third  century  could  add 
anything  to  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel,  and 
nothing  could  be  made  matters  of  faith 
which  had  not  been  spoken  by  Christ  and 
Bis  apostles.  It  was  this  Bible  they 
wished  to  put  into  the  hands  of  all  the 
people  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  with- 
out attempting  to  supersede  public 
teaching  they  aaked  people  to  read  it  for 
themselves.  In  ages  of  divisions  and 
contentious  arguments  as  to  what  the 
truth  really  was,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  the  benefit  the  Church  had  ever 
eigoyed  in  the  union  of  Christians  of  all 
countries  in  the  belief  that  not  only  was 
there  the  Bible,  but  tiiat  it  consisted  of 
certain  definite  books  marked  out  from  all 
other  books,  and  known  and  aoknow- 
ledged  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Christendom.  For  here  was  a  com- 
mon standard.  The  Romanist  might 
overlay  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  and 
add  to  them,  but  he  did  not  profess  to 
deny  them;  and  though  in  dark  times  he 
might  throw  the  Bible  into  a  comer,  and 
express  fears  lest  ignorant  men  might 
become  too  familiar  with  it,  and  misin- 
terpret it,  still  he  acknowledged  it  to  be 
the  Word  of  God,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  overthrow  its  statements.  It  was 
to  this  he  believed  was  to  be  attributed 
the  fact  that  in  the  very  dark  ages 
Christiaaity  was  kept  alive;  for  even  then 
monks  and  others  read  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  the  holy  apostles.  Not  only 
did  they  strike  minds  like  Luther*s,  but  to 
many  humble  minds,  even  in  those  times, 
they  spoke  of  the  healing  efficacy  of 
Christ's  death.  And  so  amongst  the  per- 
secuted converts  of  Madagascar.  They 
were  able  to  refer  to  scraps  of  Scripture 
which  they  had  been  able  to  save  from 
their  mutilated  Bibles ;  and  thus  they  kept 
alive  the  knowledge  of  that  Gospel  which 
once  they  received  freely,  and  which 
without  these  small  sparks  of  hidden  life 
inust  have  have  been  extingniihedt 


Turning  to  the  Society's  operations.  His 
Grace  said  that  a  very  large  organization  was 
necessary  to  maintain  them.  Since  1804, 
when  the  Society  was  instituted,  it  had 
circulated  directly  fifty-five  millions  of 
Bibles,  and  directly  and  indirectly  ninety- 
six  millions,  in  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  languages  or  dialects.  In  any  great 
poUtioal  convulsion  it  was  necessary  to 
take  immediate  steps  for  circulating  the 
Scriptures,  otherwise  all  opportunities 
might  be  lost.  Let  them  take  Spain  for 
example,  over  which  the  spirit  of  Philip 
II.  seemed  to  have  brooded  for  three  hun- 
dred years.  The  Society's  agent  had 
opened  sixty  depdts  there,  and  hsd  given 
the  people  the  New  Testament  in  their 
own  tongue  for  Zid„  and  the  Bible  for 
IQd.  A  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the 
Gospels  had  been  printed,  and  half  of 
these  had  been  circulated  during  the  last 
two  months.  Looking  at  what  England 
gained  at  the  Beformation  could  they  not 
now  deeply  sympathize  with  Spain  in  her 
freedom  P  He  trusted  that  it  would  be  a 
renewal  of  her  decayed  society,  and  that 
with  her  new  life  she  would  be  blessed  with 
the  highest  Christian  civilisation. 


English  oibls  in  Fouioif  comvbnts. 
^The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  "  Post " 
wishes  to  remind  the  public  in  England  of 
the  number  of  English  young  ladies  who 
become  Roman  Catholics  abrcNid,  and  then, 
later,  enter  occasionally  a  convent,  and  are 
lost  to  their  parents  and  the  world.  These 
young  ladies,  he  says,  have  almost  in- 
variably a  litUe  fortune,  which  becomes  the 
properf^  of  the  convent  on  their  taking 
the  veiL  The  finandal  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is  all  arranged  before  a  sister  becomes 
a  pensioner  for  life.  He  narrates  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  an  English  young 
ladv  becoming  a  nun  on  the  Continent ;  or 
rather  how  two  sisters,  bom  and  edud^ 
as  Protestants,  caused  much  grief  to 
friends  at  home.  "The  daughters  are 
sent  to  a  school,  a  sort  of '  retrMty'  where 
the  young  ladies  of  Italy  are  prepared  for 
the  world  by  an  education  which  is  almost 
exclusively  religious,  and  where  useful  mun- 
dane knowledge  is  ignored.  The  mother 
does  not  visit  the  girls  often,  but  sends 
them  all  they  want.  Two  years  pass  over 
when  mamma,  who  is  now  in  Paris,  hears 
frt>m  Augusta  that  she  has  become  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Anne  is  called  to  Paris 
immediately,  but  is  so  inexplicably  unhappy 
with  her  mother;  looks  ill,  and  weeps, 
and  has  fits,  and  prays  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Well,  it  comes  out  that  she  wishes 
to  become  a  Soman  Gatholio  too.  Mamma 
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tayt,  'No I'  The  girl  rims  away  from 
thA  maternal  home,  and  cannot  be  traced. 
As  time  rolls  on,  Angiuta  informs  her 
mother  that  she  has  decided  on  retiring 
firom  the  world,  and  has  already  gone 
through  the  probationary  steps.  She  is 
now,  obsenre,  of  age,  and  ia  mistress  of 
£8,000.  All  that  the  mother  has  heard 
of  the  daughter  since,  is  by  a  letter,  which 
reaehesher  periodieally  on  the  saint's  day  of 
her  name,  flnom  the  '  pretty  little  nan,'  say- 
ing she  is  very  happy,  has  never  altered  her 
muid,  and  prays  constantly  for  her  family. 
The  other  yonng  ladT  tarns  ap  later  in 
America,  where  she  has  become  a  nan 
also.  Now,  here  is  the  earioas  part  of  it. 
The  iupdrior  of  the  convent  in  America 
applies  to  the  mother  for  money  for  a 
dowry,  as  this  yoang  lady,  on  coming 
of  age,  eontraiy  to  eipectations,  has  no 
claim  on  the  father's  will.  Anne  had 
been  bom  after  the  will  was  execnted,  and 
tike  father  had  not  made  any  provision  for 
the  youngest  girl.  This  was  not  pleasant 
to  the  finance  minister  of  the  little  queen- 
dom  where  Anne  had  been  taken  in,  as 
£8,000  was  expected  on  her  coming  of 
age.  No  one  knows  to  this  day  how  she 
got  from  Paris  to  the  United  States.    Up 

to  the  time  I  lost  sight  of  Mrs.  X , 

she  had  not  paid  a  farthing,  and  declared 
she  did  not  intend  to  do  so.  What  may 
be  the  life  of  these  girls — ^how  they  may 
be  treated — ^will  never  be  known  to  the 
onter  world.  The  letters  they  write  to 
the  mother  are  evidently  dictated.  I 
.  believe  most  English  ministers-plenipo- 
tentiaiy  at  foreign  eoorts  in  Catholic 
ooantries  have  stories  to  tell  aboat  British 
sobjeets  In  foreign  convents." 

Japak. — It  appears  that  Japan  is  not  yet 
open  to  missionaries,  in  the  same  sense  in 
vniich  China  is ;  for  in  China,  aceording  to 
the  terms  of  the  Tien-tsin  treaty,  mission- 
aries may  rent  a  house,  and  rende  and  teach 
the  people,  and  distribute  the  Scriptures 
where  they  wiU.  But  the  treaty  signed 
by  Great  Britain  with  Japan  at  Yeddo, 
on  August  26th,  1858,  takes,^  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  no  notice  of  missionaries 
or  their  labours.  It  accords  to  the  British 
iubjeets  the  privilege  of  residence  at  certain 
free  ports  for  eommercial  purposes,  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  that 
purpose.  Again,  there  is  nothing  that 
refers  to  the  protection  of  Japanese  con- 
verts at  present.  By  their  country's  laws 
they  are  liable  to  fine,  imprisonment, 
exile,  nay,  even  death  itself.  In  China* 
on  the  eontrary,  no  Chinese  convert  can 
be  perseeuted  avowedly  on  the  ground 


that  he  is  a  Christian.  The  anti-Chriitian 
statutes  of  Japan  are  not  a  dead  letter, 
having  been  recently  put  in  force  against 
certain  native  Romanists.  Their  lives 
have  indeed  been  spared  on  the  inter- 
cession of  the  European  cousuIb,  but  they 
have  been  sent  into  exile.  Missionaries 
do,  however,  reside  in  Japan,  and  are 
unmolested.  They  travel,  learn  the  lan- 
guage, translate  the  Scriptures,  teach  the 
natives  by  conversation  and  instruction  in 
classes,  and  by  preaching,  on  the  mission 
premises,  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
they  have  even  baptized  natives.  But  it  can- 
not be  said,  that  in  Japan  there  is  as  yet 
the  possibiUty  of  an  open  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel.— C^Kf^A  Mtsnonary 
Gleaner. 

LoKDON  Bible  and  domestio  ra- 
MALB  Missions.— The  chief  points  to 
keep  in  view  are  that  these  Missions  should 
continue  "Bible  Missions;"  should  not 
be  fettered  by  sectarian  aims,  should  be 
carried  on  lovingly  by  both  ladies  and 
"  Bible-women,"  and  should  make  evan- 
gelization the  first  thing,  and  domestic  im- 
provement the  second.  There  is  something, 
very  self-acting  and  reproductive  in  the 
nature  of  our  simple  machinery.  A 
Bible,  a  Bible-woman,  a  lady,  and  a 
mission-room;  where  cannot  these  be 
found  ?  And  where  can  they  not  be  used 
with  advantage?  First,  we  bring  to  poor 
mothers  the  good  news  of  a  Saviour  from 
their  sins,  a  message  which  they  may 
possess  for  themselves  in  the  very  words, 
the  living  words,  of  a  pardoning  God.  We 
have  proved  that  they  value  these  more 
if  they  pay  something  to  have  as  their  own 
the  precious  Bopk,  in  such  good  type  as 
shsll  invite  them  to  read  it;  and  that 
even  the  very  purchase  by  instalments 
awakes  their  independence,  and  couvineea 
them  that  they  can  also  help  themselves 
to  the  decencies  and  comforts  of  life  of 
which  they  have  long  been  careless.  This 
delivering  of  God's  message  is  the  rery 
root  and  starting-point  of  our  domestic 
mission  to  the  poor ;  and  we  feel  assured 
it  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  blessing  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  They  have 
yielded  us  their  confidence  in  these  eleven 
years  by  depositing  with  us  nearly  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  principally  in  savings 
for  clothing;  which  has  been  repaid  to 
them  with  an  interest  of  more  than  £5,000, 
besides  giving  them  aid  and  relief  to  the 
extent  of  £7>000  more.  During  the  same 
period  they  have  paid  for  nearly  £9,000 
worth  of  Bibles,  and  with  the  holy  Book, 
accompanied  by  its  simple  explanation  in 
the  misBion-rooms,  thej  have  received  into 
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their  hearts  the  rule  of  faith  and  love, 
which  has  changed  hundreds  of  dens  into 
happy  and  peaceM  homes,  which  would 


not  have  been  so  ehanged  bj  any  mere 
attempts  at  eiviliiation.'— ifMfi«^*Z»jii 
Magasine, 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


Tbb  snbject  of  the  following  memoir 
was  bom  at  Ashover,  in  Derbyshire,  on 
the  2d  of  June,  1789.  His  parents  were 
stricUy  moral,  bat  strangers  to  vital  piety. 
The  discipline  to  which  they  subjected 
their  children  was  excellent.  Although 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  yet, 
when  they  were  requested  to  open  their 
house  for  Wesleyan-Methodist  preaching 
and  other  services,  they  at  once  consented. 
Mft.  Ba8S£1T  was  thus  in  early  life  brought 
under  the  inflaence  of  Methodism,  and  his 
youthful  heart  became  the  seat  of  deep 
ndigious  impressions.  On  one  occasion, 
during  private  prayer,  he  found  an  un- 
wonted nearness  to  God,  and  was  very 
happy ;  but  "  not  knowing  the  value,"  be 
afterwards  stated,  "  of  the  blessing  which 
he  had  obtained,  or  the  means  to  keep  it, 
he  shortly  afterwards  lost  it."  The  pos- 
aession  of  a  musical  taste  was  likely  to 
prove  a  snare  to  him  in  the  outset  of  his 
Christian  life.  When  he  was  about  four- 
teen years  of  age,  the  country  was  greatly 
excited  by  the  threatened  invasion  of 
Buonaparte.  In  Ashover,  as  elsewhere, 
volunteers  were  raised,  and  trained  for  the 
national  defence.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
faUier  that  John  should  join  the  band  of 
the  local  corps.  This  engagement  took 
him  much  from  home,  and  was  the  occa- 
sion of  severe  temptation.  He  was,  how- 
ever, to  a  great  extent  preserved  from  fall- 
ing into  gross  sin. 

In  the  year  1805  his  convictions  of  sin 
were  greatly  strengthened.  Ashover  had 
become  a  part  of  the  Belper  Circuit,  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  late 
Bev.  T.  Finder,  who  was  stationed  at  Belper, 
much  good  was  done.  Under  a  sermon  by 
Mr.  Finder,  Mr.  Bassett  found  the  Word 
of  God  to  be  *'  quick  and  po?rerful,"  and 
was  thoroughly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his 
sin  and  danger.  In  secret  he  poured  out 
his  soul  in  penitence  and  prayer  before 
God.  From  a  natural  dif&denee  he  hesi- 
tated to  make  known  his  feelings  to  the 
preacher,  but  sought  the  acquaintance  of  a 

CLs  young  man  in  the  place,  who  invited 
to  a  class-meeting.    With  this  invita- 
tion he  reluctantly  complied.    Perceiving 
his  reserved  disposition,  the  leader  spoke 
.  encouragingly  to  him,  and  then  prayed  for 


him.  It  is  believed  that  from  this  time 
he  never  n^lected  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  in  class.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  his  subsequent  Christian  life  he  re- 
garded it  alike  as  a  privilege  and  a  duty 
to  receive  his  quarterly  ticket  at  the  hands 
of  the  minister.  He  now  resolved  to  give 
up  all  his  musical  engagements,  though 
aware  of  the  diMculties  which  he  would 
have  in  consequence  to  meet  with.  His 
father  occupied  a  farm  under  the  parish 
clergyman,  and  he  himself  was  a  favourite 
with  the  officers  and  gentlemen  of  the 
volunteers.  The  fiict  of  his  joining  the 
Methodists  would  probably  annoy  the 
clergyman,  and  his  withdrawal  from  the 
bsnd,  the  officers  of  the  volunteers ;  and 
he  was  moreover  doubtful  how  his  parents 
would  view  the  step  which  he  proposed  to 
take.  He  knew,  too,  what  he  must  expect 
from  some  of  his  companions.  But  though 
for  a  time  greatly  perplexed,  he  did  not 
"  halt  between  two  opinions,"  but  said  that 
"consdenoe  was  his  guide,  and  attend 
the  class  he  must." 

The  last  exercise  with  the  soldiery  was 
on  a  Sunday.  "  It  seemed,"  he  said,  "  as 
if  the  air  above  and  around  me  was  filled 
with  the  Divine  anger."  The  vow  then 
made,  that  *'if  God  wonld  spare  him,  no- 
thing should  induce  him  to  play  again  on 
the  Sabbath,"  was  most  sacredly  kept.  He 
was  meantime  very  wretched,  wept  much, 
and  earnestly  sought  the  pardon  of  his 
sins  aud  the  renewal  of  his  heart.  On 
informing  his  father  of  the  resolution  to 
which  he  had  come,  he  was  wisely  told 
that  *'  in  these  matters  of  conscience  he 
must  satisfy  himself."  He  received  his 
first  ticket,  June  4th,  1807.  Having 
looked  for  some  persecution  from  his  eld- 
est brother,  he  was  pleased  and  thankful 
to  find  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  at  work 
in  Ms  soul.  Four  mouths  later  this  bro- 
ther joined  the  Methodist  Society,  and 
eventually  became  a  local  preacher,  main- 
taining Ms  Christian  course  with  integrity 
to  the  end,  and  dying  in  the  Lord. 

Mr.  Bassett's  anticipations  of  reproach 
and  persecution,  in  consequence  of  his  reti- 
gious  decision,  were  to  some  extent  veri- 
fied. Feeling  it  to  be  his  duty  to  unite  in 
the  defence  of  Ms  country  against  the 
common  enemy,  he  joined  the  volunteers 
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as  a  priTaf  e,  btit  with  the  fixed  reaolye  not 
to  attend  the  Sabbath  drill.  The  captain 
refoBed  his  application  for  leave  of  absence 
on  the  Sunday  ;  and  he,  choosing  to  obej 
God  rather  than  man,  and  to  **  keep  holjr 
the  Sabbath  day,"  was  reported  to  the 
colonel  as  having  been  absent  without  per- 
mission. When  asked  the  reason,  he  replied, 
"Por  conscience'  sake."  **That,"  rqoined 
the  eolond,  "  is  the  first  thing  to  be  at- 
tended to ;"  and,  taking  down  his  name, 
he  added,  that,  "  henceforth,  in  the  event 
of  a  similar  report,  he  should  know  the 
cause  of  absence." 

'When  the  before-named  revival  at  Ash- 
over  took  place,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  had  believed  was  increased,  a  chapel 
was  felt  to  be  greatly  needed;  and  the 
friends,  with  their  class-leader,  whose  voca- 
tion was  that  of  a  stonemason,  at  their  head, 
set  themselves  to  the  work.  A  convenient 
place  of  worship  was  erected,  and  was 
opened  in  October,  1807.  When  a  Sun- 
day-school was  established  Mr.  Bassett 
devoted  himself  to  this  important  sphere 
of  Christian  work.  But  during  this  period, 
although  he  was  very  diligent  in  the  use 
of  the  means  of  grace,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  obtained  the  spiritual  comfort 
which  he  so  much  desired. 

As  the  village-wake  drew  near,  the 
voung  disciple  was  not  without  fear  that 
ne  might  be  overcome  by  temptation  to 
return  to  his  former  oourses.  He  wisely 
withdrew  from  the  scenes  of  sinful  plea- 
sure, and  spent  the  time  along  with  a 
young  Christian  friend,  in  devotional  re- 
tirement. This  incident  marks  the  deci- 
sion of  his  character.  The  illness  of  a  sis- 
ter furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  family  prayer  into  the  house- 
hold, whi£  he  was  not  slow  to  embrace. 
He  had  now  been  earnestly  seeking  the 
blessing  of  conscious  justification  for  about 
eighteen  months,  and  he  at  length  ob- 
tained a  clear  evidence  of  the  Divine 
favour.  He  continued  in  this  state  of 
mind  for  a  while ;  but  yielding  to  the  influ- 
enee  of  spiritual  pride,  lost  his  eonfidenee. 
He  humbled  himself,  however,  before  God, 
and  was  restored  to  "the  joys  of  His 
salvation." 

In  the  year  1811  the  Belper  Cirenit 
was  divided,  Cromford  being  constituted 
the  head  of  a  new  Circuit.  This  division 
called  for  a  further  supply  of  local  preach- 
ers, and  Mr.  Bassett,  who  had  already 
given  occasional  exhortations,  had  his 
name,  after  the  usual  term  of  trial,  placed 
upon  the  Plan.  His  first  appointment 
was  at  Matlock,  where  in  "weakness,  fear, 
and  much  trembling,"  he  declared  "the 
tnifth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."    Having  pnt  his 


hand  to  the  plongh  he  looked  not  back ; 
and  during  the  following  forty  years,  "in- 
stant in  season,  out  of  season,"  he  was 
"  in  labours  more  abundant."  To  the  end 
of  his  long  course  he  felt  Uie  necessity  of 
careful  preparation  for  his  pulpit  labours. 
That  he  might  give  himself  to  reading,  he 
relinquished  some  of  his  Sunday-sdxool 
work.  His  appointments  to  difierent 
places  were  hailed  with  satiafaction  by  the 
people;  for  they  could  both  depend  iqpon 
his  ))unctnality  and  anticipate  an  interest- 
ing and  useful  service.  His  sermons  were 
carefully  arranged,  and  were  correctly 
delivered,  his  language  being  chaste  and 
simple. 

As  a  class-leader  he  was  faithful,  but 
kind  and  considerate.  He  was  not  carried 
away  by  mere  excitement  in  seasons  of 
religious  quickening,  nor  was  he  unduly 
depressed  when  the  cause  of  God  seemed 
to  languish.  He  was  wont  to  urge  those 
under  his  care  to  seek  the  possession  of  holi- 
ness of  heart,  his  great  joy  being  to  see  his 
Christian  friends  walking  "  in  the  truth." 
It  delighted  his  spirit  rather  to  commend 
than  reprove,  to  exhort  rather  than  to 
rebuke.  In  times  of  severe  connexional 
trial  he  was  found  faithful.  His  heart 
never  swerved  from  its  first  love  to  Meth- 
odism, and  his  personal  infiuence  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  Society  in  his  native  place. 

The  uniform  consistency  of  Mr.  Bas- 
sett*s  Christian  character  made  his  life  an 
epistle  which  all  might  read;  but  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he  left  no  con- 
nected reoord  of  his  religious  experience. 
Incidental  memoranda  show  that  he  was 
often  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
love ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  found 
frequently  Umenting  his  own  shortcom- 
ings and  unprofitableness.  The  verdict  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  that  of  the  church. 
If  as,  "  He  is  a  good  man ;"  his  own  judg- 
ment upon  himself  was,  "  an  unprofitable 
servant." 

In  the  year  1822  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  one  who  was  in  all  respects  like- 
minded  with  himself.  The  sharer  of  his 
earthly  lot  for  upwards  of  forty  years  has 
since  rejoined  him  in  the  skies.  Their 
home  was  the  home  of  the  ministers,  in 
their  visits  to  Ashover ;  and  the  "  messen- 
gers of  the  churches  "  were  highly  "  es- 
teemed in  love  for  their  work's  sake." 
Mr.  Bassett,  with  holy  complacency,  when 
near  his  end,  referred  to  the  uninterrupted 
harmony  which  had  existed  between  him- 
self and  the  preachers.  His  parents,  so 
long  as  they  remained  unconverted,  were 
the  objects  of  his  deep  solicitude;  for 
them  he  wept  and  prayed,  and  as  God  his 
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pTomiaed  to  *'falfiU  the  desire  of  them 
that  fear  Him/'  his  petitions  were  an- 
swered. His  father,  when  adranced  in 
years,  gave  satitfactory  evidence  of  his 
hsTing  "  passed  from  death  unto  life ;  "  and 
his  mother,  who  lived  over  foorsoore  years, 
became  eminently  a  woman  of  prayer. 

Bnt  as  years  increaaed,  the  "  heart  and 
the  flesh  began  to  fail,"  and  Mr.  Bassett 
gradually  retired  from  the  more  public 
walk  of  secnlar  and  religious  life;  still 
however  giving,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  his 
attention  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
and  the  Sunday-school.  He  persevered  in 
thus  doing  good  uutil  within  two  weeks 
of  his  deaUi.  On  Sunday,  January  26th, 
1868,  he  went  as  usual  to  his  class  at  an 
early  hour,  and  attended,  though  in 
great  feebleness,  to  his  usual  Sabbath  en- 
gagements at  home.  On  the  succeeding  day, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  ijiniial  Missionaj^ 
Meeting,  he  entered  the  chapel  for  the 
last  time.  At  the  urgent  request  of  his 
friends,  he  gave,  in  few  words,  his  last 
public  testimony  for  God.  On  the  Thun- 
day  following,  he  left  his  home  to  visit  a 
sick  person,  but  was  compelled  to  return, 
in  consequence  of  illness.  The  next  day 
his  sickness  assumed  an  alarming  form, 
and  there  were  distinct  intimations  that 
death  was  approaching.  His  illness  was 
short,  but  sharp.  No  murmur  escaped 
his  lips,  and  he  patiently  acquiesced  in  the 
will  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  Though  his 
mind  seemed  to  be  occasionally  beclouded, 
yet  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  prayer, 
and  could  still  say,  <'AU  Is  well." 
To  one  who  visited  him  he  said,  "  I  am 
heavily  afflicted,  but  feel  the  consolations 
of  tbe  Gospel  to  be  very  precious."  To 
another  friend  he  said,  **  God  does  not  for- 
sake me  now ;  I  am  resting  on  the  right 
foundation."  His  articulation  then  be- 
came difficult,  so  that  he  could  afterwards 
say  little;  and  after  making  some  arrange- 
ments of  a  temporal  nature,  he  calmly 
waited  his  appointed  time.  A  relative 
said  to  him,  "  You  are  about  to  leave  us, 
but  you  are  going  to  heaven ; "  with  an 
effort  he  replied,  "Yes;"  and  in  a  few 
moments  his  spirit  passed  away  to  a  hap- 
pier dime. 

On  the  following  Sabbath  his  death  was 
adverted  to  in  feeling  terms  by  the  resi- 
dent clergyman  ef  the  Established  Chureh, 
while  other  public  testimonies  of  respect 
were  not  wanting.  In  his  will  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Sunday-school  and  of  the  cha- 
pel were  remembered.  The  funeral  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  one  of  his  oldest 
surviving  friends,  from  the  words,  "  Be- 
hold, I  die;  but  God  shall  be  with  you." 
W.  B« 


Died  at  Stockton,  on  the  27th  of  July, 
1868,  Mb.  George  Jebb,  Wcaleyan- 
Methodist  town  Missionary,  aged  sixty- five. 
He  was  bom  at  Middlewieh,  Cheshire, 
on  the  3d  of  August,  1803.  His  parents 
were  not  religious,  and  consequently  he 
had  not  a  godly  training.  From  early 
childhood,  however,  he  was  a  subject  of 
Divine  influence ;  but  this  he  resisted 
until  he  was  about  nineteen  yean  of  age. 
Being  invited  by  a  young  friend  to  go 
to  the  Methodist  chapel,  he  complied,  and 
went.  The  minister  was  the  late  £ev. 
John  Reynolds.  Young  Jebb  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  sermon;  and 
the  very  next  time  Mr.  Reynolds  visited 
the  place,  George  was  powerfully  awak- 
ened under  his  preaching  to  a  deep  and 
piereing  sense  of  his  guilt  and  danger. 
In  a  state  of  penitent  conviction  for  sin 
he  continued  for  several  months,  because 
there  was  no  one  to  take  him  by  the 
hand,  or  direct  him  to  the  Saviour.  He 
often  retired  to  secret  places  to  weep  and 
pray.  His  prayer  was,  "  Do  what  Thou 
wilt  with  me.  Lord ;  but  save  my  sooL" 
Soon  after  this  he  began  to  meet  in  class, 
but  did  not  at  once  find  peace.  It  was 
at  a  prayer-meeting  that  he  was  enabled 
to  believe  on  Chnst,  "with  his  heart 
unto  righteousness."  He  thus  describes 
the  blessed  dreumstance:  "They  were 
singing,"  he  says,— 

"  Lovers  of  pleasoM  mora  fhan  Qod, 

For  you  He  suffer'd  pain ; 
Swearers,  for  you  He  split  His  Mood: 
And  ihaU  Be  bleed  in  vain  ?  " 

"  The  words  eame  with  amasing  power  to 
my  heart,  and  I  cried  out,  '  No,  no  ;  He 
shall  not  bleed  in  vain  1 '  'I  will  not  let 
Thee  go,  except  Thou  bless  me.'  I  felt 
that  I  did  believe,  that  I  did  trust,  in 
Christ.  The  burden  of  guilt  was  taken 
away;  my  soul  was  filled  with  peaoe  and  joy. 
The  transition  from  misery  to  happiness 
was  indeed  great."  This  was  the  start- 
ing point  of  his  religious  career,  the 
foundation  of  his  future  excellency  of  cha- 
racter. He  now  greatly  valued  the  means 
of  grace,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
the  dass-meeting.  Soon  after  his  conver- 
sion he  resolved  to  "read  his  Bible 
through  once  a  year,  on  his  knees,  in 
humble  and  earnest  pnyer  for  the  light 
and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  This 
resolve  he  kept  through  life.  He  also 
committed  to  memory  a  portion  of  the 
Divine  word  every  day. 

Having  found  "ike  pearl  of  great 
price "  himsdf,  he  soon  became  anxious 
to  make  his  Saviour  known  to  others. 
He  began  to  exhort,  and  then  to  preach. 
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In  the  year  1830,  he  reiDoved  to  Market- 
DraytoD,  then  in  the  'Whitchurch  Circuit. 
Here  he  lived  and  laboured  as  a  local 
preacher  for  twenty-nine  years.  He 
preached  almost  every  Sunday,  and  fre- 
quently walked  many  miles.  He  had  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  a 
deep,  tender  compassion  for  souls.  He 
was  greatly  blessed  in  his  labours. 

In  May,  1859,  Mr.  Jebb  removed  to 
Stoekton  in  the  capacity  of  town  mission- 
ary. He  was  eminently  qualified  for  this 
^ood  work,  and  God  greatly  prospered  him 
m  it.  Many  souls  will  be  his  "  crown 
of  rejoicing  "  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.  He 
thought  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  make, 
and  no  labour  too  much  to  undergo,  if 
only  he  might  save  some.  His  sole  pur- 
nose  was  to  glorify  his  Lord  and  Master. 
It  is  thought  that  he  brought  on  his  last 
affliction  by  his  self-denying  toil,  and 
great  exposure  to  cold.  He  was  the 
leader  of  a  class,  most  of  the  time  he 
lived  in  Stockton,  as  he  was  before  he 
came.  In  this  most  important  office  he 
was  extensively  use/hi,  looking  well  after 
both  the  spiritual  and  fin&nciid  part  of  his 
work. 

His  Ust  affliction  was  long  and  severe; 
but  consolations  from  above  were  abundant. 
No  murmur  escaped  his  lips.  Many  are 
the  pleasing  testimonies  which  he  bore 
to  the  faithfulness  of  his  covenant-keep- 
ing God,  the  efficacy  of  his  Saviour's 
precious  blood,  and  the  grace  and  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  a  great 
privilege  to  visit  him.  All  who  saw  him 
bear  uniform  testimony  to  the  depth  of 
his  piety,  his  patience,  and  his  triumph. 
In  one  or  two  instances  he  had  severe 
temptations  and  powerful  conflicts;  but 
he  was  "  more  than  conqueror  "  through 
the  blood  of  Jesus.  At  one  time  he  said 
to  one  of  his  ministers,  **  Ever  since  my 
conversion,  my  life  has  been  one  of  self- 
denial  and  conflict.  I  have  had  to  fight 
•  against  self,  the  wrorld,  and  Satan ;  and,  I 
thank  God,  I  Lave  through  the  Saviour's 
gnuse,  completely  conquered."  At  ano- 
ther time  he  said,  "I  am  going  to 
heaven,  to  sing  the  jubilee  of  the  skies." 
He  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  twice  during  his  affliction;  and 
these  were  seasons  of  great  joy  and  holy 
exultation.  His  soul  was  filled  with 
Divine  love.  His  death  was  somewhat 
sudden  at  last ;  but  he  was  found  ready ; 
and  departed  in  great  peace,  leaving  a 
widow  and  two  daughters  to  mourn  his 
loss.  The  occasion  of  his  death  was  im- 
proved in  Brunswick  chapel  by  the  Super- 
intendent minister,  on  Sunday  August 
}6tb^  1868,  to  a  large  congregation. 


The  Rev.  Samuel  Taylor  thus  writes: — 
"  I  became  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr. 
Jebb  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  the 
Market-Drayton  Circuit.  He  was  class- 
leader,  local  preacher,  a  trustee  of  several 
chapels,  and  one  of  the  stewards  of  the 
Circuit.  The  relation  in  which  we  stood 
to  each  other,  and  the  intimacy  between 
us,  enabled  me  to  form  an  intelligent 
judgment  of  his  character.  He  was  a 
gocfly  man ;  esteemed  and  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
books,  and  read  and  studied  the  best 
within  his  reach  with  diligence  and 
profit.  He  was  also  an  able  and  very 
acceptable  local  preacher ;  and  his  services, 
which  were  in  extensive  request,  were 
always  cheerfully  rendered.  His  attach- 
ment to  the  doctrines,  discipline,  and 
usages  of  Methodism  was  enlightened  and 
firm ;  and  his  affection  towards  the  peo- 
ple and  ministers  of  his  choice,  was  sincere 
and  ardent." 

The  Rev.  Henry  Oldfield  writes:— "I 
first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jebb  in 
1855.  In  speaking  of  him  I  scarcely 
know  where  to  begin ;  every  point  of  his 
character,  so  far  as  I  knew  him,  being 
so  excellent.  He  was  always  the  Chris- 
tian, was  well  informed  on  general  subjects ; 
largely  read  in  theology;  and  his  mind 
was  a  store-house  of  God's  holy  Word. 
He  tended  his  own  soul  well.  Whilst  ever 
careful  about  others,  he  kept  a  vigilant 
eye  upon  himself ;  hence  his  influence  was 
most  powerful  for  good.  He  was  mighty  in 
prayer.  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  never  met 
Lis  like,  and  I  scarcely  dare  hope  I  ever 
shall.  I  loved  him  as  a  friend,  a  father, 
a  counsellor,  a  companion ;  and  I  hope  to 
meet  him  in  heaven." 

W.  B.  Brayshay,  Esq.,  the  Mayor  of 
Stockton,  writes  : — "It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  our  dear 
departed  brother,  from  the  time  of  his 
coming  to  Stockton  to  the  close  of  his 
valuable  life.  Called  by  the  providence  of 
God  to  devote  himself  to  the  duty  of  min- 
istering the  Word  of  Life  to  the  wretched 
and  distressed,  the  sick  and  dying,  he 
proved  himself  a  workman  that '  needed  not 
to  be  ashamed.'  '  In  season,  out  of  season ,' 
braving  opposition  and  danger,  he  zealously 
pursued  his  hallowed  toil;  counting  no 
labour  too  severe,  no  sacrifice  too  great,  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  his  mission,  to 
snatch  brands  from  the  burning.  No  one 
can  read  his  journals  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  amonnt  of  work  he  was 
enabled  to  do.  Freouently,  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  he  was  hurriedly 
summoned  from  his  bed  to  attend  persons 
in  distress ;  and  in  many  oases  he  not  onljr 
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clieerfully  obeyed,  bat  had  the  happineM  of 
guiding  the  sinner  in  life's  latest  hour  to 
the  Savioar.  The  day  of  eternity  alone 
will  declare  to  how  many  he  waa  the  chan- 
nel of  salvation. 

Mr.  Jebb  waa  eminently  qnalified  for 
hia  work  by  a  deep  sympathy  with  human 
woe»  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  plan  of  salvation.  With  singular 
ability  he  could  wield  ''  the-  sword  or  the 
Spirit/'  and  with  a  rarely  equalled  tender- 
ness apply  the  balm  of  consoktion.  But 
his  chief  qualification,  and  the  great  secret 
of  his  snecess,  was  the  love  of  Christ  filling 
his  heart,  commanding  his  lips,  guiding 
his  life.  He  waa  emphatically  a  man  of 
prayer.  The  great  principles  which 
actuated  and  sustained  hun  in  life,  proved 
auflkient  to  support  him  in  his  dying  hour ; 
and  he  had  the  honour  through  several 
months  of  sickness,  of  setting  his  seal  to 
the  tmthi  he  had  preached,  and  testifying 


to  the  sufficiency  of  the  grace  of  God. 
As  he  had  humbly  endeavoured  to  glori^ 
Ood  in  his  life,  God  abundantly  honoured 
him  in  Ida  J«^t)i. 

The  whole  period  of  hia  painftil  and 
protracted  affliction  waa  one  continued 
triumph  over  death.  On  one  oeeasion,  he 
said  to  a  friend,  **  I  have  had  a  night  of 
dreadfid  suffering,  and  that  in  the  midst 
of  a  severe  conflict  with  Satan ;  but,  thank 
God,  I  waa  not  alone,  I  never  lost  sight  of 
Jesus."  In  a  few  moments  every  trace  of 
the  conflict  was  removed,  he  waa  filled 
with  such  ecstatic  joy  as  his  feeble  frame 
could  scarcely  bear.  The  day  before  his 
death,  he  remarked  with  solemn  emphasis, 
"  I  have  been  carefully  examining  tiie 
state  of  my  soul,  and  the  foundation  on 
which  I  rest,  and  I  can  say  that  through 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  I  am  going  to 
heaven  to  keep  eternal  jubilee  there." 

J.  KiBX  (▲). 


EECENT  DEATHS. 


SaFTSMBn  8tb,  1887.— At  Berdm,  in  the 
Hertford  and  Blahop-Stortford  Circuit,  Mr. 
Nathan  BardwelL  In  early  Ufe  he  felt  and  che- 
ilahed  a  fondnew  tot  worldly  amuMmanti,  and 
waa  thereby  led  Into  the  "  snare  of  the  devU." 
When  he  was  about  twenty  yean  of  age,  the 
▼lUage  hi  which  he  llred  was  bleesed  with  a 
revival  of  religion.  He  was  hiduced  to  attend  the 
prayer-meetings,  hi  which  Ood  was  wont  to 
manifeit  His  "  power  to  nve."  His  consdenoe 
became  awakened,  and  his  thoughts  were  ear- 
nestly directed  to  the  great  oonoems  of  his  soul's 
salvation.  HU  repentance  was  genuine ;  for  ha 
decisively  forsook  his  former  pursuits,  and  ear- 
nestly sought  till  he  found  peace  and  joy  through 
believhig.  His  piety  was  simple  and  earnest  i 
bis  devotion  to  Christ  and  His  Church  taitelU- 
gent  and  constant.  As  a  class-leader,  local 
preacher,  and  steward,  he  glorified  God,  and 
commanded  the  respect  and  love  of  the  chunh  ha 
served.  His  last  lUness  was  a  long  and  pabiftd 
one ;  but  ha  endured  as  <*  a  good  soldier.'*  Bus- 
tahied  by  the  conscious  presence  of  Christ,  and 
a  fiath  which  took  a  sbnple  but  Ann  hold  of  His 
Atonement,  he  had  no  fear  of  death.  On  the 
Friday  before  his  departure,  when  rapidly  staik- 
hig,  he  was  remarkably  happy.  On  the  Sabbath 
mom,  in  the  early  dawn,  he  entered  Into  rest 

J.  B. 

July  3d,  1868.— At  EeOesMU,  In  the  Wood- 
hottse-Orove  Circuit,  Bllen,  the  wife  of  Beqja- 
mhi  Waterhouse.  She  was  bom  at  Calverl^  in 
1814,  and  from  childhood  was  the  subject  of 
serious  Impressions.  Theae,  howeyer.she  stifled, 
notwithstanding  a  regular  attendance  upon  the 
uUnistry  of  Ood's  word.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  II  pleased  the  Loid  to  touch  her  heart,  and 
bring  her  to  a  state  of  panitenca,  whilst  Iktnlng 


to  a  sermon  delivered  In  the  Werieyaa-Method- 
Ist  chapel  at  EocleshiU,  by  the  Ute  Rev.  John 
Shaw.  Earnestly  pleading  for  pordon,  she  was 
soon  enabled  to  repose  her  heart  upon  Christ  as 
her  atoning  sacrifice,  and  to  rejoice  In  Him  as 
her  Saviour.  From  that  time  she  took  gxaat 
deUght  in  the  means  of  grace,  espedally  In  the 
public  ministrations  of  the  truth.  For  many 
years  she  was  the  snltf  «ct  of  a  heavy  and  tedious 
alBlctloo ;  but  she  boro  it  with  a  patience  and 
resignation  worthy  of  her  Christian  profeasion. 
The  writer  visited  hSr  often,  but  never  heard  a 
murmur  escape  her  lipa.  During  her  last  QtaiesB 
she  passed  through  deep  waters,  In  the  midst  of 
which  *<  mercy,  everiastiag  marcy,**  was  her 
theme.  In  her  closing  hours  she  waa  heard  to 
repeat  several  times  in  soooession,-* 

**  But  O,  when  that  test  eonfliet's  o'er,**  fte. 

Her  death  was  "the  death  of  the  righteous,'* 


and  her  last  and  was  like  his. 


T.  H.  P. 


Oetober  S4tfa^At  Merikpr-T^dva,  OaroUae 
Panton,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Bev.  W. 
Crookes,  formerly  mlssionaiy  In  the  Weet 
Indies.  She  was  bora  in  Jamaica  In  1813 ;  and, 
from  a  child,  was  tnOned  to  a  regular  attend- 
ance on  the  Methodist  ministry  In  the  dty  of 
Kingston.  While  yet  young,  she  Dbtalned  the 
pardoning  meroy  of  God,  and  jofaied  the  Society 
oonneeted  with  the  Parade  chapeL  As  she  ad- 
vanced In  years,  she  devoted  her  sarviees  to  the 
interesU  of  the  Sabbath-achool,  and  her  mem- 
bership with  the  Society  remained  unbroken  to 
the  time  of  her  marriage.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, the  failure  of  her  husband's  health  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  visit  England;  and  here 
her  quiet  and  alllBOtioaate  attentions  contributed 
in  no  small  degna,  under  the  Msssing  of  Godt 
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to  fal«  NcOToy.  She  was  a  Ghiisilaii— bomble, 
sincere,  retiring.  Her  religious  experlaoce  was 
alwiijB  gireo  with  caution,  from  a  fear  that 
she  might  overstate  it  She  sincerely  loved  the 
people  of  God,  and  highly  prised  the  ordtaiances 
of  His  house.  Christian  Missions,  of  which  she 
was  a  precious  fruit,  were  dear  to  her  heart. 
For  the  poor  and  afflicted,  especially  godly  suf- 
ferers, ^e  cherished  and  manifested  a  strong 
and  tender  qrmpatby.  All  the  duties  arlBlng 
from  the  various  reUtions  of  life  she  discharged 
vrith  diligence,  fidelity,  and  affection.  Eleven 
years  ago  the  was  visited  with  a  paralytic  seizure, 
fkom  which  hopes  of  restoration  were  sometimes 
Indulged ;  but  aU  the  while  disease  was  stealthily 
advancing.  In  the  winter  of  1867  she  became 
much  worse,  and  her  medical  adviser  recom- 
mended a  warmer  climate.  Merthyr-Tydvil  was 
deemed  a  suitable  locality,  and  to  this  place  she 
removed  In  September  last.  Here  her  medical 
attendant  vras  of  opinion  tliat  she  suffered  from 
other  causes  besides  paralysis,  and  il  soon  be- 
came  painfully  evident  that  her  md  was  drawing 
near.  During  her  last  two  weeks  on  earth  she 
tank  ra^dly,  and  had  but  few  seasons  of  distinct 
consciousness.  Every  lucid  interval,  however, 
clearly  showed  that  the  under  currents  of 
thought  and  feeUng  were  strongly  spiritual  and 
heavenly.  Not  one  complaint  was  uttered ;  not 
one  temptation  permitted ;  not  once  did  her 
faith  waver.  She  had  no  fear ;  her  submission 
seemed  to  be  perfect.  And,  at  last,  without 
struggle  or  groan,  she  calmly  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus. 

November  4th.»At  8i»  BeUiCi,  on  a  vLiit  to 
one  of  his  sons,  Mr.  William  Brown,  in  the 
aeventy«e]ghthyearofhlsage.  He  began  to  at- 
tend the  Methodist  ministry  when  very  young, 
and  waa  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the 
truth  fai  November,  1807,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Rev.  William  Miles,  as  he 
preached  fh>m  this  text,  *'  Except  your  righ- 
teousness shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  In  no  ease  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.**  **  This,"  he  says  In 
his  diazy,  **  led  me  at  once  to  the  Bavleur,  and 
to  depend  upon  His  atonement  for  salvation ; 
and  thus  I  obtained  peace  with  God,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ**  About  twelve  menths 
after  his  conversion,  he  began  to  preach.  Soon 
after  that  he  removed  from  St  Helen's  to  the 
neigfabourttood  of  Wlgan.  In  this  Circuit  he 
laboured  fifty-seven  yean  with  great  acceptance, 
and  was  made  a  blessing  to  many.  A  frequent 
and  thoughtful  reading  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
prayer,  fitted  htm  for  efficient  service  In  the 
Loid's  vineyard,  as  a  class-leader,  as  well  as 
local  preacher.  In  the  course  of  years  he  at- 
tained a  matured  Christian  experience,  of  which 
there  was  ample  evidence  In  his  whole  spirit  and 
conduct  In  1861  he  made  this  entry  in  his 
diary :  "  My  latter  days  are  my  best  days.  The 
love  of  God  Is  the  spring  of  my  best  and  greatest 
Joy ;  and  I  have  more  of  this  Joy  day  by  day." 
The  last  entry  is  this  :  **  I  have  now  completed 
flf^-seven  yeors  in  this  Circuit  I  have  walked 
some  thousands  of  miles  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and,  thank 
God,  not  without  seals;  but  in  this  X  rest  not 
My  only  rest  is  In  my  Lord  and  Maeter." 


His  last  Illness  was  of  abort  eontlnnaaoe,  during 
which  he  was  Invariably  found  in  a  happy  state 
of  mind;  Indeed,  his  last  indistinct  yet  unmis- 
takable utterance  was,  "Happy!  Happy!" 
At  the  same  thne  he  pointed  with  his  finger,  and 
looked  upwards,  his  countenaaoe  beaming  with 
delight,  and  thus  expired. 

W.W. 

December  11th.— Mrs.  Photbe  Heam  wasbom 
at  Long-Stratton,  in  the  Attleborough  Circuit, 
on  the  list  of  December,  1819.  Having  had 
pious  parents,  she  was  tnm  a  child  reguhvly 
taken  to  the  house  of  God,  and  her  heart  waa 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
When  quite  young,  she  had  the  fear  of  God  before 
her  eyes,  and  was  accustomed  to  sit  with  delight 
to  hear  the  Word  of  God  preached.  'When  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  the  Spirit  of  God  more  power- 
fully operated  upon  her  heart,  giving  her  to  see 
and  to  feel  her  sinfulness,  and  leadbig  her  to  the 
Lamb  of  God ,  when  all  her  sins  were  taken  away, 
and  she  became  a  child  of  God.  She  then  joined  the 
WesIeyan-MethodlBt  Society,  and  In  March,  1836, 
received  her  first  Ticket  from  the  late  Rev. 
William  Edwards.  In  1836,  she  removed  to 
Northwold,  and  was  under  the  care  of  a  pious 
aunt,  whose  godly  oonvenation  was  made  a  great 
blessbkg  to  her,  and  tended  to  form  that  charac- 
ter which  developed  itself  in  such  a  consistent 
life.  Her  aunt's  house  being  the  home  ef  the 
Methodist  preachers  when  they  visited  that  part 
of  the  Circuit,  she  was  greatly  strengthened  and 
profited  by  their  conversation  and  prayers.  In 
1848,  she  returned  to  her  native  village,  whereby 
her  exemplary  conduct,  and  humble,  loving  spirit, 
she  gained  the  respect  of  alL  She  would  some- 
times say  she  did  not  know  that  she  had  an 
enemy  In  the  world.  The  sincerity  of  her  reli- 
gion was  evidenced  by  her  regular  attendance  on 
the  public  and  private  means  of  grace.  She  was 
glad  when  It  was  said  unto  her,  **  Let  us  go  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord ;  **  and  was  found  in  His 
courts  as  often  and  as  long  as  her  health  per- 
mitted. It  was  her  daily  custom  to  retire  to  her 
chamber,  and  read  the  Word  of  God  on  her 
knees,  and  pray  over  it,  and  many  a  blessed  sea- 
son she  had  while  thus  engaged.  When  busi- 
ness called  her  husband  from  home,  she  regu- 
larly conducted  family  worship.  S^e  had  a 
great  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  day,  and  was 
accustomed  to  prepare  for  It  as  much  as  pMsible 
on  the  Saturday,  and  to  do  only  what  was  really 
necessary  to  be  done  on  the  Lord's  day.  She  bore 
her  last  long  affliction  with  Christian  patience, 
often  saying,  *'  The  Lord  has  some  gracious  end 
In  thus  afflicting  me.**  She  manifested  a  strong 
desire  for  the  salvation  of  all  her  relatives,  and 
entreated  them  to  be  in  earnest,  and  to  meet  her 
in  heaven.  Her  friends  well  knew  how  strong 
her  affection  was  for  her  husband  and  child,  and 
they  thought  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  her 
to  make  up  her  mbid  to  part  with  them.  But 
the  grace  of  God  was  sufficient  for  her;  and 
about  a  month  before  she  died,  she  had  such  a 
gracious  visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  she 
shouted  for  Joy,  and  said,  "  I  must  praise  God. 
The  tie  Is  completely  broken:  I  can  give 
up  my  husband  and  child.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  world  tlut  my  affections  are  set  upon.** 
She  then  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  tell  her  child 
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tha*  die  WM  ftboat  to  leaTehim ;  and  having  giTen 
him  luttable  adtioe,  earnestly  prayed  for  him  in 
fliich  a  way,  as  only  a  pious  mother,  expecting 
lOon  to  depart,  could  do.  She  gradually  de- 
clined until  the  lOth  of  December,  when  she 
became  much  worn.  Her  friends  being  around 
her,  she  said,  '<  Do  you  thhik  I  am  dying  ?  You 
need  not  be  afraid  to  say  so.  I  have  no  fear." 
When  ft  was  said  to  her,  "  I  thhik  yon  are," 
■he  responded, 

**0  what  a  mighty  change  shaUJesu's  sufTeien 

know,"  &e. ; 
and  then  exclaimed, 
"  What  is  there  here  to  court  my  stay. 
Or  hold  me  back  ih>m  home. 
While  angels  beckon  me  away* 
And  Jesus  bids  me  come?  *' 

Dniing  the  night  she  often  repeated  the  words, 
"Come,  Lord  Jesus,  and  take  me  home." 
"  Blessed  Jesus,  saye  my  soul,  and  give  me  peace 
in  death."  Some  ndnutes  before  she  died, 
she  commenced  exhorting  those  around  her 
to  be  in  earnest,  and  meet  her  in  heaven.  She 
then  prayed  fervently  to  Qui  for  each  of  them; 
and  turning  her  eyes  to  her  dear  boy,  with  a 
look  of  ailection,  that  will  nat  soon  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  were  present,  she  sweetly  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  her 
age.  T.  P. 


January  11th,  18G0.— At  Broadway ,  In  the 
Evesham  Circuit,  Hannah,  the  beloved  wife  of 
John  Ferret,  aged  seventy-five  years.  She  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  William  and  Hannah 
Stokes,  and  was  bom  at  Doulting,  in  Somerset, 
September  28th,  1793.  Blessed  with  a  religions 
training,  in  connexion  with  early  Methodism, 
from  her  earliest  years  she  was  attached  to  this 
section  of  Christ's  Church,  and  her  attachment 
increased  with  her  riper  years.  She  was  married 
in  1815,  and  ever  proved,  as  a  wife,  faithful  and 
affectionate,  as  a  mother,  kind  and  loving.  In 
training  her  children  she  endeavoured  to  bring 
them  up  **  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord  ;  '*  and,  in  so  doing,  found  that  Scripture 
verified,  *'  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  ho  wUl  not  depart  from 
it."  She  lived  to  see  her  youngest  son  a  local 
preacher,  and  one  of  her  grandsons  enter  the 
Wesleyan  ministry.  Thoughtful,  and  consider- 
ate of  the  welfare  of  others,  she  strove  to  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ  by  bearing  others'  burdens. 
For  some  years  after  her  marriage  she  continued 
in  fellowship  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  hi 
the  Frome  Circuit ;  but,  removing  from  thence, 
lor  several  years  she  gladly  availed  herself  of  the 
opportunity  of  worshipping  with  the  Independ- 
ents. During  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  her 
life  she  was  again  favoured  with  union  with  the 
Society,  and  remained  in  connexion  with  it  to 
the  close  of  life.  For  many  years  she  experi- 
enced theaflBicting  hand  of  Providence,  but  bore 
her  trials  with  Christian  fortitude  and  submis- 
■ton.  The  "  weary  wheels  of  life  "  at  hut  stood 
still ;  and  oonunending  her  spirit  to  God  who 
gave  It,  and  trusting  in  the  merits  of  her  cruci- 


fied Redeemer,  die  "fdl  on  sleep,*  in  hope  of 
a  joyful  returxection  to  eteraal  Hie. 

J.  K. 

January  l$th.— At  HuU,  Robert  Cooke,  Jan., 
aged  twenty-nine  years.  He  was  blessed  with 
parents  who  sought  to  bring  him  up  in  tho 
fear  of  the  Lord.  Thoy  were  abundantly  re- 
warded by  his  early  surrender  of  hfaneelf  to 
Christ.  At  a  tender  age  he  mamfseted  a  reli- 
gious concern.  He  became  a  schofatf  tn  tho 
Waltham-street  Sunday-school  when  nfaie  ycara 
old,  and  was  a  member  of  Society  while  con- 
nected with  the  schooL  For  many  years  he  wna 
specially  useful  as  a  pn^yer-leader,  and  in  thia 
department  of  Christian  work  he  was  fstthlhl  to 
the  close  of  life.  Several  months  before  hie 
death,  lUUng  health  compelled  htan  to  deaiat 
from  his  daily  employment  He  was  thus  warned 
of  his  approaching  end ;  but  he  did  notantfeipato 
that  it  was  near  till  a  day  or  two  before  hia 
death.  He  was  found  quite  ready  for  the  great 
change:  his  soul  was  kept  in  perfect  peaeo.  Ho 
attempted  to  shig  a  verse  of  a  hymn,  but  hia 
strength  was  gone,  and  he  ealmly  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus.  D.  J.  W. 


Janoaiy  84th.^At  Bodnet,  Mad»t-Dngrton 
Circuit,  suddenly*  of  heart-disease,  Mrs.  Aon 
Beacall,  aged  sixty-six.  She  had  always 
maintained  a  blamelees  reputatton.  During  tbo 
greater  part  of  her  life  she  was  a  member  of  th« 
Established  Church,  was  regular  and  exemplary 
in  her  attention  to  religious  ordlnaneea,  waa 
kind  and  benevolent  to  the  poor ;  but  was  all  the 
while  seeking  to  render  herself  acceptable  to 
God  by  her  own  righteousness.  About  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago  she  was  brou^t  to  see  thai 
unless  her  sins  were  foigiven,  and  her  heart 
renewed,  she  would  be  lost  for  ever.  Her  distreas 
was  so  great,  that  she  resolved  to  seek  a  resi- 
dence in  some  town  where  she  might  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  a  thoroughly  Gospel 
ministry.  Her  prayers  were  graciously  an- 
swered, light  began  to  pour  hito  her  mind,  the 
way  of  salvation  was  made  pfadn  to  her,  she  saw 
that  pardon  and  holiness  were  to  be  obtained  by 
simply  believing  in  Jesus.  She  did  so  bdieve  in 
Eim,  and  was  filled  with  peace  and  joy.  About 
that  ttane,  the  MethcdisU  began  to  hold  servicea 
in  the  village,  first  in  the  street,  and  afkerwarda 
in  a  dweUing-honse.  Much  opposition  waa 
offered  them,  but  a  small  Society  was  formed, 
and  shortly  afterwards  a  neat  chapri  was  erected. 
Mrs.  Beacall  then  became  a  member  of  Society. 
Her  house  was  always  open  for  the  hospitable 
entertainment  of  the  preachers,  and  she  alio 
gave  liberally  in  support  of  the  woric  of  God. 
She  often  exercised  self-denial  that  she  might 
have  the  means  of  doing  good.  On  the  day  of  her 
death,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  she  seemed  hi 
better  health  than  usual,  and  was  antidpating 
the  pleasure  of  unithig  in  the  public  worship ; 
but,  while  sitting  at  breakfiat,  her  head  drooped, 
and,  in  a  moment,  her  happy  spirit  was  tiwDa- 
lated  from  an  earthly  to  a  heavenly  Sabbath. 

H.H. 
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MEMOIR  OF  MR.  BENJAMIN  STOCKS, 

OF  OHAPSLTOWK,  KEAB  LEEDS: 
BY   THE   BBV.    W.    DAVIS   TYACK. 

"  One  Btar  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory :"  so,  in  exaltation 
and  buss,  doubtless,  will  the  faithful  differ  "in  that  day."  They 
vary  here,  and  now,  in'  beauty  of  character,  devotion  of  life,  and 
extent  of  influence.  In  the  same  proportion,  it  may  be,  they  will 
vary  for  ever.  Happy  the  man  who  is  eminent  in  piety  ;  for 
"blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :"  and  happy  the  Christian  society  in 
which  the  lot  of  such  a  man  is  cast  I  The  Methodist  churches  «ar6 
incalculably  indebted  to  their  holy  and  devoted  laymen.  What 
would  be  our  Societies,  in  towns  or  villages,  without  the  piety,  energy, 
and  godly  example  of  those  who  actively  identify  themselves  with 
them  P  some  of  them  "  poor,"  as  to  "  this  world,"  but  "  rich  in  faith, 
and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  Qod  hath  promised  to' them  that  love 
Him;"  others,  rich  in  worldly  goods,  but  richer  far  in  the  graces  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  treasures  laid  up  on  high.  He  whose  life  is 
briefly  sketched  in  the  following  paragraphs,  was  one  of  "  the  precious 
sons  of  Zion,"  and  one  of  Methodism's  worthiest  representatives. 

Mb.  Bevjamin  Stocks,  of  Pottemewton,  Chapeltown,  in  the  Leeds 
First  Circuit,  was  bom  at  the  Bank,  in  the  East  of  Leeds,  on  the  10th 
of  March,  1799.  His  parents  were  godly  people,  and  members  of  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Society.  When  a  child,  he  was  left  motherless. 
But  his  pious  grandmother  watched  tenderly  over  him,  and 
trained  him  to  habits  of  piety.  While  very  young,  she  made  him 
her  companion  in  going  to  the  class-meeting,  and  to  the  morning 
preaching ;  so  that  he  became  in  early  life  attached  to  the  house  and 
worship  of  God. 

The  exact  period  of  Mr.  Stocks's  conversion  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  when  he  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  sudden 
awakening,  but  of  the  gradual  drawings  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  After 
the  death  of  his  first  class-leader, — who  that  was,  is  not  now  distinctly 
known,— he  joined  the  class  of  Mr.  William  Gilyard  Scarth,  who  placed 
so  much  confidence  in  his  piety  and  judgment  that  he  sometimes  left 
the  duties  of  the  meeting  in  his  hands. 

Being  early  employed  in  business,  Mr.  Stocks's  educational  advan* 
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tages  were  somewhat  abridged;  but.  possessing  a  thoughtfal  and 
inquiring  mind,  he  strove  to  make  up  for  this  bj  diligent  attention 
to  self-culture.  For  this  purpose,  he  rose  early,  both  in  summer  and 
in  winter,  seldom  remaining  in  bed  after  five  o'clock.  Prayer  and 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  occupied  the  first  part  of  the  time  thus 
saved  from  sleep,  and  various  useful  studies  filled  up  the  remainder. 
His  father's  business,  in  the  duties  and  direction  of  which  he  was 
called  to  share,  and  in  which  he  showed  great  aptitude  and  energy, 
filled  the  day ;  while  his  evenings  were,  for  the  most  part,  happily 
spent  in  various  means  of  grace,  and  in  works  of  usefulness  in 
the  church.  He  went  regularly  to  the  class-meetmg,  the  prayer- 
meeting,  the  band-meeting,  the  juvenile  Missionary  meeting,  and  was 
often  found  visiting  the  sick.  With  one  or  other  of  such  engage- 
ments almost  every  evening  of  the  week  was  occupied.  His  Sabbath 
hours  were  mainly  devoted  to  attendance  upon  the  public  preaching 
of  God's  Word,  and  the  duties  of  the  Sunday-school.  Like  most  of 
the  youths  of  Methodism  at  that  period,  he  knew  no  useless  time,  no 
hours  unemployed.  His  happiness  was  bound  up  with  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  work  of  God ;  and  he  sought  companionship  in 
the  church  with  those  who  were  like-minded,  with  them  delighting 
to  employ  every  talent  in  the  great  Master's  service. 

When  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  boys* 
Bank  Sunday-school.  This  school  was  then  carried  on  in  a  room  of 
a  mill,  called  "  Holdforth's  Factory,"  but  was  not  long  afterwards 
removed  to  the  new  room,  built  in  1815  upon  land  given  by  bis  father ; 
who  was  also  its  first  superintendent.  In  that  post  Mr.  Stocks,  senior, 
was  succeeded  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  occupied  it  with 
faithfulness,  diligence,  and  punctuality,  for  twenty  years.  Removing 
from  Leeds,  to  live  at  Eoundbay,  he  was  compelled,  most  reluctantly, 
to  retire  from  that  much-loved  employment,  for  which  he  had  cheer- 
fully sacrificed  home-comforts  and  indulgences,  and  often  endangered 
his  health. 

In  1815,  and  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  united  with  a 
band  of  earnest  young  men  in  forming  the  Leeds  Juvenile  Missionary 
Society.  In  its  first  "  Report "  his  name  stands  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  a  subscriber,  and  a  collector.  That  juvenile  association 
-remains  to  this  day,  and  is  remarkably  vigorous  and  useful,  enlisting 
the  sympathies  and  energies  of  a  large  number  of  young  people, 
though  many  of  its  senior  members  are  anything  but  "juvenile" 
now. 

In  his  seventeenth  year,  Mr.  Stocks  became  a  prayer-leader ;  and 
for  many  years  was  engaged,  both  on  a  portion  of  the  Lord's  day, 
and  on  week-day  evenings,  in  visiting  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and 
holding  religious  services  among  them.  As  one  result  of  his  diligent 
endeavours  to  do  good  to  others,  he  himself  grew  in  grace,  according 
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to  the  word  of  tbe  Lord  :  "  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat :  and 
he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself."  (Prov.  xi.  25.)  One 
of  his  sisters,  writing  to  Mr.  John  Stocks,  his  only  son,  says,  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  your  dear  father's  holy,  consistent,  and  useful  life 
may  be  traced  to  a  very  early  conversion,  and  an  entire  devotedness 
to  the  service  of  his  Saviour.  My  first  recollections  of  him  reach 
to  when  he  was  not  much  more  than  twenty.  And  the  impression 
made  upon  my  childish  mind  by  his  goodness  was  never  dimmed  by  any 
harshness  or  inconsistency.  He  was  then  a  diligent  Sunday-school 
teacher  and  tract-distributer." 

It  was  his  habit  to  acknowledge  God  in  all  his  ways.  Therefore 
he  took  no  step  towards  marriage  but  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  Divine  injunction,  "  Be  ye  not  unequally 
yoked  together  \vith  unbelievers."  In  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  was 
united  to  Miss  Craven,  of  Eothwell,  near  Leeds.  The  union  proved 
a  most  happy  one.  But  ere  long  the  young  wife's  useful  and  con- 
sistent life  was  brought  to  a  close,  after  a  painful  and  protracted 
illness,  during  which  her  husband's  assiduity  and  kindness  were 
constant  and  unwearied.  The  death  of  the  beloved  wife  and  tender 
mother  was  the  beginning  of  deep  domestic  affliction  and  sorrow. 
Mr.  Stocks  was  left  with  three  infant  children ;  but  each  of  these 
was  taken  to  an  early  grave.  These  successive  deaths  deepened  the 
shade  of  sadness  that  had  fallen  upon  his  life-walkthrough  the  world, 
and  opened  again  and  again  the  wound  that  had  not  been  healed. 

His  sister,  just  referred  to,  speaking  of  those  days,  says,  '*  I  was 
his  companion  during  the  bereavements  and  sorrows  of  his  early 
married  life.  His  meek,  unrepining  submission,  especially  when  one 
dear  child  after  another  was  taken  away ;  and  his  tender  care  and 
thought  for  all  who  helped  to  nurse  them  ;  his  earnest,  humble 
prayers  that  the  sanctifying  grace  of  God  might  be  given ;  his  firm 
persuasion,  which,  I  believe,  never  faltered,  that  all  this  discipline  was 
needful,  and  intended  for  his  good ;  his  often-expressed  thankfulness 
for  the  continued  '  undeserved '  mercies  of  daily  life,  deeply  impressed 
me  at  the  time,  and  greatly  contributed  to  bring  me  to  a  determina- 
tion to  love  and  serve  the  same  blessed  Saviour.  I  saw  how  religion 
sustained  and  cheered  him,  rendering  him  good  and  Christ-like; 
always  ready  to  help  those  who  were  in  need ;  and  preserving  him 
from  the  follies  of  worldly  conformity,  as  well  as  from  the  irritable^ 
changeful  temper  of  half-heartedness." 

In  1832,  Mr.  Stocks  married  Miss  Walker,  of  Halifax.  But  in  two 
years  and  six  months  after  that  happy  event,  death  again  cast  a  deep 
shadow  over  his  household,  and  he  was  once  more  a  widower,  having 
one  little  boy. 

Subsequently,  in  1839,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  MissMarris, 
the  niece  of  Francis  Marris,  Esq.,  of  Boundhay,  who  proved  a  help 
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meet  for  him ;  and,  after  twenty-eight  jean  of  nnintermpiedaffectiotii 
was  left  to  mourn  her  loss,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  eternal  gain.* 

Of  the  Leeds  Bronswick  Society,  Mr.  Stocks  was  early  elected 
one  of  the  stewards.  Ahout  the  same  time  he  was  chosen,  with  a 
numher  of  other  active  and  influential  men,  to  form  a  new  trust  for 
the  Brunswick  Chapel ;  as  his  father  and  several  of  the  earlier 
trustees  had  hecome  enfeehled,  or  had  passed  to  their  reward.  One  of 
them,  the  venerahle  and  honoured  William  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Gledhow,  has 
only  recently  entered  upon  his  heavenly  rest.  Mr.  Stocks  was  also 
trustee  for  several  other  chapels,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  thdr 
affairs. 

The  late  Eev.  Dr.  Hannah,  who  knew  him  well  for  many  years, 
wrote  thus  of  him: — "  My  acquaintance  with  the  late  Mr.  Stocks  hegan 
now  nearly  forty-two  years  ago.  I  am  not  so  well  prepared  as  some 
others  to  recount  the  several  incidents  of  his  course,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  my  long  aheence  from  Leeds.  But  I  am  aware  that  he  was 
called,  in  the  wisdom  of  God's  providence,  to  pass  through  more  than 
a  few  sharp  trials  of  life,  which  appeared  to  he  eminently  sanctified 
to  his  spiritual  discipline  and  improvement.  I  retain  a  pleasing 
impression  of  his  truly  Christian  character  and  deportment ;  and,  if 
I  were  to  dwell  upon  particulars,  I  should  note  his  unaffected  humUifyy 
which  disposed  him  to  prefer  all  others  to  himself,  and  to  render 
kindly  service  even  to  the  meanest ;  his  calm  failh  in  Christ,  which 
proved  a  true  stay  and  comfort  to  his  spirit  amidst  all  events ;  his 
circumspection  in  guarding  against  evil,  and  pursuing  that  only  which 
he  saw  to  he  good ;  his  meek  retignatum ;  his  affectionate  cUtentum 
to  relative  duties  ;  his  wide  charity  to  every  section  of  the  Christian 
Church,  with  a  fixed  and  well-principled  attachment  to  the  one  in 
which,  from  his  earlier  days,  he  rejoiced  to  cast  his  lot ;  and  his  large 
and  considerate  generosity  to  them  that  were  in  need.  I  think  of  him 
as  distinguished,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  hy  what  St.  Paul  calls,  ^  the 
jpeaceahle  fruit  of  righteousness,^  " 

At  Boundhay  he  showed  the  same  desire  for  the  good  of  others  that 
had  characterized  him  in  Leeds.  For  many  years  he  was  a  kind  and 
judicious  class-leader  in  that  viUage,  loved  and  valued  hy  all  who 
knew  him,  and  equally  esteemed  hy  rich  and  poor. 

About  seventeen  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Stocks  removed  to 
Chapel- Allerton,  (or  Chapeltown,)  about  two  miles  from  Leeds.  There 
he  was  a  great  acquisition ;  and  filled  with  fidelity  and  honour  the 
various  offices  of  trust  in  connexion  with  that  interesting  Methodist 
Society  and  congregation.  He  led  two  classes  at  Chapelfcown,  and 
was  much  respected  and  beloved  by  the  members  as  an  affectionate 

*  Since  these  words  were  written,  Mrs.  Stocks  hss  also  exchanged  mortality  for 
life.  ^ 
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find  faithful  leader.  Whatever  was  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  however 
fatigued  he  might  he  by  the  business  of  the  day,  he  was  never  known 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  neglect  either  of  his  classes.  These,  and 
the  week-night  preaching  service,  he  regularly  and  punctually  attended, 
sometimes  quietly  and  kindly  reminding  preachers  of  "the  great 
advantage  of  being  in  the  vestry  ten  minutes  before  the  time  for 
commencing  the  public  service."  He  watched  with  godly  jealousy 
over  those  members  of  Society  whom  worldly  occupations  often 
hindered  from  bemg  present  at  the  means  of  grace,  or  who,  he 
feared,  might  be  yielding  to  carelessness.  Almost  weekly  he  called 
on  some  one  or  more,  to  encourage  attention  to  spiritual  things,  and 
r^;ular  attendance  at  class. 

He  warmly  joined  in  and  helped  forward,  by  counsel  and  money, 
any  movement  that  tended  to  promote  the  work  of  God.  When  the 
village  chapel  was  enlarged,  and  an  organ  introduced,  he  not  only 
aided  pecuniarily,  but  also  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  by  a  daily  and  judicious  oversight  of  the  work.  His 
deep  interest  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Society  led  him  often,  when  from  home,  or  when  confined  to  his  bed, 
to  be  very  minute  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the  chapel,  the  congregations, 
and  the  classes.  Three  times  during  his  busy  life  he  sustained  the  office 
of  Circuit-steward,  the  duties  of  which  he  dbcharged  with  fidelity, 
good  judgment,  and  Christian  kindness. 

For  about  fifty  years,  Mr.  Stocks  was  actively  engaged  in  business ; 
and  those  who  knew  him  well,  speak  of  him  as  a  model  of  order, 
punctuality,  and  straightforward  dealing.  He  gave  employment  to 
many  hundreds  of  people ;  and  by  his  evenness  of  temper,  considera* 
tion,  faithfulness,  and  uniform  consistency  of  character  and  conduct, 
as  their  master  and  adviser,  he  gamed  their  respect,  nay,  their  rever* 
ence,  and  their  true  devotion  to  his  interests.  The  poor,  the  widow, 
the  fatherless,  ever  found  in  him  a  sympathizing  and  generous  bene- 
factor. Only  since  his  death  has  it  become  known  how  numerous 
were  his  acts  of  charity,  and  his  donations  to  benevolent  objects. 

During  many  years  he  had  been  subject  to  attacks  of  erysipelas ; 
and  for  twelve  months  before  his  death  his  health  became  so  feeble 
that  neither  careful  nursing,  medical  skill,  nor  change  of  air  seemed 
permanently  to  improve  it.  But  though  failing  in  bodily  strength, 
the  maturity  of  his  Christian  graces  was  more  and  more  manifest* 
His  sister,  writing  of  this  time,  says,  "  I  was  struck  by  the  eame,  or, 
I  should  say,  an  increased,  spirituality  of  mind.  The  sympathizing, 
tender  brother  was  more  sanctified.  He  spoke  frequently  of  his  own 
end  as  near.  His  only  anxiety  in  connexion  with  it  seemed  to  be, 
that  he  should  be  doing  good,  especially  by  showing  kindness  to  all 
around  him." 

From  the  anniversaij  of  his  sixty-seventh  birthday,  in  March,  1866, 
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he  never  left  the  liouEe.  Early  in  April  he  was  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  did  not  again  leave  it ;  but  lay  in  one  posture  eleven  weeks.  For 
the  first  few  days  only  slight  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery. 
Afberwards,  however,  there  were  evident  signs  of  improvement.  But 
on  the  last  Sabbath  in  April  he  said, ''  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  I 
cannot  recover, — there  are  so  many  conflicting  things."  When  told 
that  his  medical  adviser  considered  him  a  little  better,  he  spoke  of  it 
gratefully,  as  a  "  kind  reprieve ;"  yet  did  not  allow  himself  to  expect  a 
return  of  health.  As  his  strength  permitted,  he  would  ask  to  have 
read  to  him  his  favourite  Psalms,  and  chapters  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, especially  John  xiv.  and  Hebrews  xii. ;  together  with  various 
hynms,  particularly  the  189th : — 

"  Now  I  have  found  the  ground  wherein 
Sore  my  eool's  anchor  may  remain,"  &e. 

He  would  dwell  with  delight  upon  the  last  verse : — 

"  Fix'd  on  thia  ground  will  I  remain. 

Though  my  heart  fiul,  and  flesh  decay,"  &c 

Other  choice  portions  of  our  hymns  were  frequently  on  his  lips,  as 
expressive  of  his  faith  and  hope. 

During  his  last  illness,  none  who  saw  him  can  forget  the  affection- 
ate greeting  with  which  he  welcomed  them  to  his  bedside.  He  loved 
to  see  his  old  friends,  and  his  ministers,  and  most  fervently  joined 
with  them  when  they  engaged  in  prayer.  To  the  present  writer  it  was 
a  great  privilege  to  spend  a  little  time  with  him,  and  to  mark  how 
the  power,  the  beauty,  the  sufficiency  of  the  religion  of  Christ  were 
exemplified  amid  the  pains  of  affliction,  the  solemnities  of  approaching 
dissolution,  and  the  dawning  light  of  eternity.  While  simple, 
trustful,  loving,  as  a  little  child,  he  was  strong  in  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.  On  leaving  him,  one  could  not  but  feel  the  force  of  the  wise 
man's  words, ''  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning,  than  to  go 
to  the  house  of  feasting."  (Eccles.  vii.  2.) 

He  often  expressed  a  wish  to  be  saved  from  a  complaining  spirit, 
and  prayed  for  patience  to  endure  the  weakness  and  pain  through 
which  he  had  to  pass  ;  and  those  who  waited  on  him  never  heard  a 
murmur  escape  his  lips.  In  an  early  stage  of  his  affliction,  he  said, 
''  I  have  done  with  the  cares  and  troubles  of  this  world."  But  though 
he  had  drunk  deeply  of  sorrow,  his  estimate  of  life  was,  nevertheless, 
always  a  cheerful  one.  To  his  son  he  said,  "  Give  your  heart  to  God, 
and  your  help  to  His  Church ;  for  religion  adds  dignity  to  the  cha* 
racter,  as  well  as  gives  real  and  lasting  happiness.  Attend  to  your 
business,  and  it  will  repay  you.  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty,  but 
endeavour  to  improve  where  I  have  done  amiss.  Take  care  of  your 
health.  Study  home-comforts,  and  strive  to  make  home  a  type  of 
heaven." 
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The  hopes  of  returning  health,  that  had  heen  entertained  by  many 
of  his  friends,  were  blighted  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death ;  and 
from  that  time  the  symptoms  became  worse  every  day.  On  his  last 
Sabbath,  June  10th,  1866,  he  wished  to  have  hymns  read  to  him  suit&ble 
to  the  Lord's  day — ^he  had  always  joyfully  welcomed  its  return  ;  and  he 
afterwards  listened  to  a  short  account  of  the  sermon  which  had  been 
heard  in  the  ohapel  by  one  of  the  family.  On  that  day  he  seemed  to 
dwell  with  peculiar  pleasure  upon  the  words :  "  There  remaineth  there- 
fore a  rest  to  the  people  of  God."  His  son  said  to  him,  "  Father,  you 
seem  better ;  there  is  a  little  bright  in  this  dark  cloud."  He  replied, 
**  It  is  bright  either  way,  John  ; '  to  live  is  Christ,'  but  *  to  die  is 
gain.'  I  want  to  slip  away  :  I  am  in  the  Lord's  hands,  and  what 
He  wills  is  best." 

His  power  of  articulation  was  nearly  gone  during  the  week,  but 
on  the  Thursday,  speaking  to  his  wife,  he  said,  "  My  dear,  I  have 
wanted  to  tell  you  before,  but  could  not,  what  a  glorious  manifesta- 
tion I  had  on  Tuesday  night :  it  continued  through  the  next  day.  I 
never  felt  so  happy, — and  the  feeling  lingers  with  me  still.  The  hap- 
piness was  so  great  that  I  was  almost  disappointed  to  find  myself  still 
here."  Little  more  was  said,  for  utterance  almost  failed.  On  the 
Friday  evening  his  son  said  to  him,  "  Father,  have  you  any  fear  P  " 
to  which,  with  a  sweet  expression,  he  replied, ''  No  fear,  John."  The 
Saturday  morning  was  the  last  that  would  ever  dawn  upon  him. 
His  devoted  wife,  with  appropriate  words  of  inspired  truth,  sought 
to  aid  and  cheer  him  in  the  final  conflict ;  and  all  she  said  was  evi- 
dently understood  by  him.  As  life  ebbed  out,  his  latest  moments 
seemed  to  be  spent  in  earnest  prayer,  and  the  word  '^  Amen  "  was 
breathed  by  him.  Just  before  he  passed  away,  his  lips  moved  to 
utter  one  word  more,  their  last  on  earth:  that  one  word  was 
<<  Happy  I "  And  just  at  seven  o'clock,  his  accustomed  hour  for 
rising,  he  entered  upon  the  glories  and  delights  of  his  eternal  day. 
*'  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like 
hifll" 


MEMOIE  OF  MR.  JOSHUA  MATHER, 

07  HEAKOB,  ]>SBBTSHIBB  : 

BY  THE  REV.  GERYASE  SMITH,  M.A. 

Metho]>ish  has  been  the  means  of  conferring  incalculable  good 
upon  the  rural  population  of  England.  Many  of  our  villages  and 
hamlets  are  now  blooming  with  moral  beauty,  which,  without  the 
patient  toil  of  the  itinerant  and  local  preacher,  would  have  remained 
a  desert.  Perhaps  no  district  has  realized  this  to  a  larger  extent 
than  the  southern  parts  of  Perbyshire,    Nearly  the  whole  county  has 
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been  covered,  as  by  a  network,  with  the  evangelistic  agency  of 
Methodism;  and  a  harvest  has  been  reaped  not  unworthy  of  the 
culture  which  has  been  bestowed.  From  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Derby  came  Joseph  Taylor,  Joseph  HoUingworth,  Joseph 
Thorpe  Milner,  and  others.  Among  the  Peak  hills  of  the  north  lived 
the  parents  of  Jabez  Bunting ;  and  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  will 
ever  be  regarded  as  a  beautiful  episode  in  our  ecclesiastical  history. 
Sut  the  villages  of  the  south,  being  more  numerous  and  thickly 
populated,  have  offered  a  wider  field  for  cultivation.  As  the  traveller 
passes  up  the  Erewash  valley,  he  will  see  to  the  left  a  rich  sloping 
green-sward,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  picturesque  village  of 
Heanor.  The  venerable  edifice  which  crowns  the  hill  tells  a  sad  tale 
of  the  past.  William  Howitt,  who  is  a  native  of  this  place,  has,  in 
his  book  on  **  Priestcraft,"  portrayed  the  former  times  of  his  birth- 
place in  appalling  colours.  But  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
Methodism  was  introduced,  and  has  here  done  a  noble  work.  Several 
of  its  families  have  given  their  sons  to  the  ministry ;  and  its  inhabit- 
ants are  not  slow  to  remember  that  the  Bev.  W.  Morley  Punshon,  M.  A., 
there  received  his  early  training.  Many  devoted  names  are  inscribed 
in  the  class-books  of  the  Heanor  Methodist  Society ;  but  none  may 
be  mentioned  with  greater  reverence  and  affection  than  that  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  Joshua  Matheb. 

He  was  bom  at  Belper,  September  11th,  1794.   His  mother  sought 
to  '^  train  up  her  child  in  the  way  he  should  go."     Though  for  more 
than  twenty  years  he  lived  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  pleasure,  he 
remembered  his  parent's  prayers  and  exhortations ;  and  to  the  close 
of  his  life  he  cherished  the  purest  filial  affection  for  her  character, 
always  observing  with  grateful    solemnity  the  anniversary  of  her 
death.    During  those  twenty  years  she  never  ceased  pleading  with 
God  on  his  behalf,  and  the  desire  of  her  heart  was  granted.    In  1815 
an  extraordinary  visitation  of  grace  was  vouchsafed  to  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Belper.    The  ministry  of  the  Eev.  Bichard  Patti- 
aon,  and  the  zealous  toil  of  his  devoted  wife,  were  greatly  blessed  to 
the  population.    The  revival  began  in  the  Society  itself.    The  bless- 
ing of  "  perfect  love  "  was  the  subject  of  conversation  and  prayer. 
Many  agreed  before  Qod  to  seek  it,  and  some  struggled  into  the 
enjoyment  of  it.    At  the  meeting  of  the  bands  one  evening,  several 
declared,  with  tears  of  thanksgiving,  what  Gk)d  had  done  for  them ; 
and  others  were  strongly  incited  to  seek  a  full  salvation.      All 
present  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  sent  up  their  supplications  with 
strong  cries  to  heaven.    Seven  or  eight  persons  received  the  bless- 
ing for  which  they  asked,  and  the  influence  upon  the  whole  meeting 
was  very  great. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day,  the  tidings  spread  not  only  through 
the  Soci^Jiy,  but  the  town  also  j  and  in  answer  to  a^  |nj^tion  from^ 
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the  ministers  imd  friends,  the  room  in  the  evening  was  densely 
crowded.  The  service  of  prayer  and  exhortation  proceeded  quietly 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  suddenly  a  notorious  profligate,  whose 
presence  had  already  excited  surprise,  started  up,  and  cried  as  if 
almost  in  the  agony  of  despair,  "  O,  save  a  wretch  !  "  In  an  instant 
the  multitude  was  thrown  into  commotion.  Sohs  and  groans  and 
supplications  were  heard  in  every  part  of  the  building.  The  assembly 
remained  together  till  midnight.  Many  found  peace  to  their  troubled 
souls,  and  several  believers  were  enabled  to  testify  that  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  "  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  Those  who  went  away  bur- 
dened with  guilt  were  exhorted  to  come  the  next  night.  For  several 
months  these  special  meetings  were  held ;  during  which  many  were 
brought  into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  The  work  extended 
not  only  through  the  immediate  locality,  but  nearly  every  place  in 
the  Circuit  was  visited  with  the  gracious  influence ;  and  when  the 
return  of  members  was  presented  to  the  ensuing  Conference,  an 
increase  of  six  hundred  was  announced. 

Joshua  Mather  was  one  of  these  new  converts.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  revival  he  was  deeply  convinced  of  sin :  so  deeply,  that  for 
some  time  ordinary  duties  were  forgotten,  and  even  his  health  was 
endangered.  In  after  years  the  writer  often  heard  him  declare,  in 
the  lovefeafit  and  class-meeting,  that  so  anxious  was  he  for  his  soul's 
salvation,  that  he  was  willing  to  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
town ;  and  would  gladly  have  stood  in  the  market-place,  exposed  to 
the  hootings  of  the  mob,  if  in  any  degree  this  could  have  secured  the 
desire  of  his  heart.  His  penitence  was  not  in  vain.  In  a  prayer- 
meetmg,  which,  it  is  believed,  was  held  on  March  16th,  1816,  he  was 
enabled  to  rest  on  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  he  was  immediately 
'^  filled  with  peace  and  joy  in  believing."  The  change  was  at  once 
apparent,  and  was  afterwards  attested  by  a  rare  and  rich  spiritual 
experience  of  more  than  half  a  century.  Mrs.  Pattison,  who  watched 
the  steps  of  Mr.  Mather's  conversion  to  Qod  with  prayerful  interest, 
declared  that  it  stood  out  prominently  from  many  others :  his  distress 
before  he  realized  a  sense  of  pardon,  and  his  joy  afterwards,  were 
extraordinary,  and  fixed  this  case  indelibly  on  her  memory.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  he  cherished  for  this  saintly  woman,  and  her 
excellent  husband,  the  most  affectionate  regard.  He  visited  them  in 
two  Circuits  as  a  welcome  guest ;  and  his  cup  of  pleasure  was  filled 
when,  in  the  midst  of  his  years  of  usefulness,  Mrs.  Pattison  who  had 
become  a  widow,  passed  a  short  sojourn  in  his  village-home. 

Mr.  Mather  now  joined  the  Society,  and  met  in  band  with 
Mr.  James  J.  Topham,  who  afterwards  entered  the  Wesleyan 
ministry;  and  who,  after  an  honourable  and  useful  course,  now 
adorns  the  list  of  our  Supernumerary  ministers.  The  two  band-mates 
were  sepfoated  for  many  years  ^  and  when  Mr.  Topham  was  stationed 
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in  Nottingham,  bis  old  friend  called  to  solicit  his  help  at  some  anniver- 
sarj  services.  Time  had  furrowed  the  good  man's  face,  and  he  stood  at 
the  door  for  a  moment  unrecognised ;  but  as  soon  as  he  uttered  a 
sentence  in  the  strong  Derbyshire  dialect,  the  once-familiar  voice 
brought  recognition  and  a  hearty  welcome. 

After  nine  years  of  Christian  toil  at  Belper,  as  prayer-leader,  and 
visiter  of  the  Benevolent  Society,  Mr.  Mather  went  to  reside  at 
Heanor,  where  for  forty-two  years  he  went  in  and  out  among  the 
people,  a  pattern  of  cheerful  piety  and  earnest  zeal.  The  Bev. 
Thomas  Finder,  Superintendent  of  the  Helper  Circuit,  requested  him 
to  commence  a  class ;  and,  imploring  Divine  help,  he  accepted  the 
duty.  The  early  morning  of  the  Sabbath  was  selected  as  the  time 
for  meeting  it,  and  to  the  very  close  of  life  did  he  thus  begin  the 
public  exercises  of  the  Lord's  day.  No  man  could  enter  upon  such 
work  with  a  purer  motive ;  and  few  leaders  have  been  blessed  with 
greater  success.  The  .writer  of  this  brief  memorial  has  reason  to 
bless  God  for  that  Sabbath  morning's  help.  He  remembers  with  a 
glow  of  gratitude  the  happy  face,  and  earnest  prayers,  and  suitable 
pointed  advices  of  the  leader ;  and  the  very  memory  of  those  *^  times 
of  refreishing  "  is  now  a  means  of  grace.  Mr.  Mather  constantly 
sought  preparation  for  the  right  dischai^e  of  his  office.  Feeling  that  no 
amount  of  mental  training  was  of  itself  sufficient,  he  cultivated  well 
his  own  heart.  He  told  the  members  of  bis  class  with  great  simpli- 
city and  intelligence  what  was  the  state  of  bis  own  soul.  In  a  remark- 
able degree  he  seemed  to  realize  and  exemplify  the  Apostle's  words: 
^And  beside  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith  virtue; 
and  to  virtue  knowledge ;  and  to  knowledge  temperance ;  and  to 
temperance  patience ;  and  to  patience  godliness ;  and  to  godliness 
brotherly  kindness ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity.  For  if  these 
things  be  in  you,  and  abound,  they  shall  make  you  that  ye  shall 
neither  be  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  He  was  pre-eminently  a  faithful  leader.  Gathering 
around  him  the  young  people  of  the  sanctuary,  he  studied  their 
personal  character  and  needs ;  and,  as  years  wore  on,  he  was  able  to 
address  them  with  parental  a£Pection  and  fidelity.  He  had  always  a 
word  of  encouragement  for  the  timid  and  doubting ;  but  when  occa- 
sion required,  he  could  speak  to  the  cold  and  careless  with  strong  and 
almost  scathing  severity,  yet  never  without  loving  tenderness.  That 
Sabbath  class  increased,  and  was  divided  many  times.  Leaders  for 
other  classes  were  trained  in  it :  not  a  few  local  preachers  were  there 
instructed  in  the  things  of  God ;  and  from  it  several  have  gone  forth 
into  the  Christian  ministry. 

About  a  year  after  his  removal  to  Heanor,  Mr.  Mather  began  to 
preach.  His  entrance  upon  this  department  of  work  was  among  his 
own  people.    In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  an  expeoted^preacberi 
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he  was  suddenly  gammoned  to  the  pulpit.  The  sermon  was  not 
written,  and  probably  was  not  distinguished  by  its  logical  arrange- 
ment, but  it  came  from  his  heart.  His  text  was  the  narrative  of  the 
Philippian  jailer.  This  was  in  1826 ;  and  just  forty  years  afterwards 
he  preached  his  last  sermon  also  at  Heanor,  though  not  in  the  same 
pulpit ;  for  the  old  chapel,  with  its  many  precious  memories,  has  given 
place  to  a  more  commodious  and  handsome  structure.  By  his  diligent 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  pointed  style  of  address, 
added  to  a  ready  utterance,  he  became  a  very  acceptable,  and  to  some 
extent  a  popular,  local  preacher.  Not  unirequently  were  his  services 
requested  by  other  Circuits.  His  estimate,  however,  of  his  own 
abilities  was  very  modest.  Having  engaged  on  one  occasion  to 
preach  for  a  Sabbath-school  in  the  Peak,  he  set  out  with  trembling 
on  the  journey.  He  had  a  sore  inward  struggle  for  several  miles : 
"  Satan  first  suggested  pride,  and  then  unfitness."  He  stood  still 
more  than  once,  and  resolved  to  return  home.  But  he  obtained  the 
mastery,  and  went  on  depending  upon  God.  The  services  of  that 
day  were  eminently  blessed,  and  the  fruit  of  them  was  found  after 
many  years. 

A  third  mode  of  usefulness,  and  one  in  which  he  especially  excelled, 
was  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  In  course  of  time  he  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  "  the  unpaid  pastor  of  the  parish."  It  may  be  truth- 
fully said  that  hundreds,  who,  while  they  respected  his  holy  life,  had 
disregarded  his  exhortations,  implored  his  visits  and  prayers  when 
they  came  to  die.  It  was  probably  this  which  led  him  to  speak  so 
constantly  and  strongly  as  he  was  wont  to  do  against  procrastination. 
He  never  hesitated  to  ofier  salvation  to  the  sinner  in  his  last  hours ; 
but  he  warned  the  living  with  solemn  emphasis  against  delay.  He 
cultivated  a  holy  familiarity  with  death,  and  was  very  successful  in 
directing  the  dying  to  the  Saviour.  A  Christian  lady,  a  member  of 
the  Established  Church,  has  stated  how  many  times  her  mind  had 
been  relieved  of  a  heavy  burden,  when  she  heard  that  Joshua  Mather 
had  visited  some  of  her  dying  neighbours ;  because  she  was  sure  he 
would  deal  with  them  faithfully,  and  show  them  the  way  to  Christ 
and  to  heaven. 

Methodism  was  the  church  of  Mr.  Mather's  early  choice ;  and 
maturer  experience  only  deepened  his  convictions.  He  was  eminently 
a  man  of  peace,  and  in  a  time  of  great  Connexional  trial  he  was  sorely 
distressed.  But  though  he  looked  with  unspeakable  sorrow  upon  the 
scattering  of  the  flock  around  him,  he  was  unmoved  in  his  own 
attachments.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  a  man  so  full  of  years  and 
honour  should  have  been  forsaken  by  those  whom  he  himself  had 
gathered,  and  that  even  his  business  should  to  some  extent  suffer 
because  of  his  fidelity.  But  he  was  upheld  by  religious  principle. 
In  the  beat  of  the  trial  he  declared  to  the  writer,  with  evident 
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sincerity,  that  he  ^'  would  rather  break  stones  by  the  way-side,  and  then 
die  in  the  workhouse,  than  have  the  guilt  of  a  wicked  agitation  upon 
his  head."  Burdened  with  sorrow,  he  has  been  known  to  go  to  the 
sanctuary  alone,  and  for  a  whole  hour  plead  with  God  that  He 
would  "  heal  the  breaches  "  of  Zion,  and  send  again  prosperity.  He 
lived  to  see  his  prayers  answered  in  no  inconsiderable  measure,  and  he 
gave  thanks  to  God. 

Towards  the  dose  of  1866,  his  strength  began  to  decline.  At  the 
beginning  of  1867,  a  series  of  special  services  was  held  in  the  chapel. 
He  took  charge  of  the  prayer-meeting  on  the  Thursday  evening. 
During  the  service  he  prayed  twice,  and  gave  a  short  address  on  the 
solemnity  of  the  season,  and  the  importance  of  being  prepared  for 
death.  With  a  marked  emphasis,  he  inquired,  "  Of  how  many  pre- 
sent IS  it  said, '  This  year  thou  shalt  die  P '  *'  Fears  arose  in  the  minds 
of  some,  as  they  looked  upon  and  heard  the  venerable  man ;  fears 
which  were  only  too  soon  to  be  realized.  His  last  illness  was  short. 
He  was  mercifully  preserved  from  physical  pain:  his  weakness 
increased  gradually,  and  "  the  silver  cord  "  was  very  gently  "  loosed." 
The  few  remahiing  weeks  of  his  life  were  distinguished  by  cheerful 
trust  and  hope.  So  far  from  murmuring  at  his  lot,  he  was  constantly 
giving  thanlu.  The  adversary  was  not  permitted  to  harass  him  with 
a  fear,  and  his  prospects  of  heaven  were  undimmed.  To  the  friends 
who  visited  him,  he  bore  a  clear  testimony  to  the  Divine  faithfulness ; 
and  expressed  his  religious  state  by  apt  quotations  from  the  Scrip- 
tures  and  our  Hymn-Book.  ''  Not  by  works  of  righteousness,"  he 
said, ''  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us, 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*' 
His  confidence  of  victory  over  death  was  unshaken.  ''  The  Lord  help 
me,"  he  cried,  ",and  bring  me  to  His  heavenly  kingdom:  He  will; 
I  know  He  will  I "  To  one  of  the  Circuit  ministers  who  inquired  of 
his  hope,  he  said :  ''  Jesus  is  my  Saviour,  and  He  is  in  me '  the  hope 
of  glory:*— 

'  Cormption,  earth,  and  wonnt 

Shall  but  refine  this  flesh ; 
Till  my  triamphant  spirit  cornea 

To  pat  it  on  afresh.' " 

His  last  words  were  a  confident  response  to  the  appeal  of  a  friend. 
**  Mr.  Mather,  you  can  say, — 

'  If  ever  I  loved  Thee,  my  Jesai,  't  is  now ! ' " 

to  which  he  replied  unhesitatingly, ''  I  can."  For  a  little  while  his 
memory  failed  ;  he  then  passed  into  a  state  of  quiet  unoonsdousness ; 
and  on  the  evening  of  February  18th  he  gently  passed  away*  "  He 
was  not,  for  God  took  him."  "  Mark  the  perfect  many  and  behold 
the  upright ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace,'* 
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Complelefieis  of  character  disiiDguiBlied  this  godly  man.  He  was 
not  specially  eminent  in  some  of  the  Christian  virtues  while  deficient 
in  others:  there  was  a  thoroughness  ahout  his  religious  life  most 
edifying  to  contemplate.  As  a  hushand,  he  was  a  pattern  of  conjugal 
affection.  As  a  father,  he  fulfilled  his  duty  in  the  fear  of  God, 
which  his  children  who  sunrive  gratefully  acknowledge.  As  a  man  of 
business,  he  was  strictly  honest,  holding  in  the  utmost  detestation  the 
sin  which  Solomon  censures :  "  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the 
buyer :  but  when  he  is  gone  his  way,  then  he  boasteth."  As  an 
office-bearer  in  the  church,  he  was  patient  and  diligent,  forbearing  and 
faithful.  His  religion,  indeed,  he  carried  everywhere.  The  injunc- 
tion to  **  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteousness,"  he 
endeavoured  conscientiously  to  fulfil;  and  probably  few  since  the 
time  of  the  Psalmist  have  said  with  greater  sincerity,  *'  If  I  forget 
thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do  not 
remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ;  if  I 
prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy." 

0heerfvlnes9f  also,  was  prominent  among  his  excellencies.  The 
reality  of  his  conversion  produced  heartfelt  joy,  and  this  he  frequently 
expressed  in  sacred  song.  He  had  naturally  a  love  of  mueic :  when 
comparatively  young,  he  led  the  choir  in  the  Belper  chapel,  and 
throughout  life  enjoyed  this  part  of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
When  alone,  it  was  with  him  a  habit  to  sing  a  lively  hymn  to  a  suit- 
able tune.  It  can  never  be  foi^otten  by  his  friends  with  what  zest  he 
saug,  in  the  prayer-meetings,  such  hymns  as  these : — 

"  111  praise  mj  Maker  while  I've  breath,"  &c. ; 

*'  Thou  hidden  Soarce  of  calm  repose,"  &c. ; 

"  Jerusalem  Divine  1   when  shall  I  call  thee  mine  ?  *'  &c. ; 

"  Thee  will  I  love,  my  strength,  my  tower,"  &c. 

In  all  this  there  was  great  simplicity  of  purpose,  united  with  the 
highest  sincerity.  It  was  the  constant  aim  of  his  life  to  realize  the 
experience  of  St.  Paul :  '*  For  our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testimony  of 
our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with 
fleshly  wisdom,  buiby  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  conversa- 
tion in  the  world."  And  God  was  graciously  pleased  to  honour  His 
servant  both  in  the  Church  and  before  the  world.  He  was  spared  to 
an  almost  patriarchal  age,  and  lived  and  died  surrounded  by  temporal 
comforts.  He  moved  happily  throughout  his  own  neighbourhood, 
having  secured  the  warm  affection  of  his  friends,  and  the  respect  even 
of  the  ungodly.  He  was  as  a  king,  though  uncrowned,  among  the 
people ;  and  those  who  knew  him  best  feel  how  applicable  to  him  were 
the  words  of  the  patriarch  :  ''  When  I  prepared  my  seat  in  the  street, 
the  young  men  saw  me,  and  hid  themselves ;  and  the  aged  arose,  and 
»tood  up.... When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me;  and  when 
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the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witneas  to  me :  because  I  delivered  the  poor, 
and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him  that  was 
ready  to  perish  came  upon  me,  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing 
for  joy... Unto  me  men  gave  ear,  and  waited,  and  kept  silence  at  my 
counsel.  After  my  words  they  spake  not  again ;  and  my  speech 
dropped  upon  them.  I  chose  out  their  way,  and  sat  chief,  and  dwelt 
as  a  king  in  the  army,  as  one  that  comforteth  the  mourners.*' 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that,  at  his  funeral,  there  was  a  large 
concourse  of  mourners.  Nearly  all  the  local  preachers  of  the  Circuit 
were  present.  A  sermon  was  afterwards  preached  in  the  Heanor 
chapel  by  the  Superintendent,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  to  improve 
the  loss  which  the  Society  and  locality  had  sustained,  when  every 
available  space  was  occupied  by  a  bereaved  and  sorrowing  congrega- 
tion. The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  Cir- 
cuit Quarterly  Meeting  : — "  That  the  Meeting  deeply  deplores  the 
removal  by  death  of  Mr.  Joshua  Mather ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  is 
devoutly  thankful  to  God  for  that  grace  by  which  he  was  enabled, 
through  many  years,  to  adorn  the  doctrines  which  he  heartily  believed, 
and  earnestly  taught  to  the  congregations  in  this  Circuit ;  and  also 
for  the  peaceful  and  hopeful  death  which  closed  his  happy,  consistent, 
and  useful  life." 


THOUGHTS  ON  SOME  OP  OUR  LORD'S  SAYINGS 
RECORDED  BY  ST»  JOHN. 

NO.  II. 
"  Except  ye  see  ligns  and  wonders,  j^  will  not  believe."  (Jolm  iv.  48.) 

These  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  are  fraught  with  admonition  to  all 
who  are  seeking  Him,  or  who,  as  His  accepted  people,  are  engaged 
in  His  service,  and  concerned  for  the  extension  of  His  spiritual  rule. 

The  circumstances  under  which  they  were  uttered  shed  light  on 
their  meaning,  and  invest  them  with  special  interest. 

Our  Lord  had  just  returned  to  Galilee,  after  His  first  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem as  a  religious  Teacher.  In  His  way  He  had  passed  through 
Samaria,  and  had  won  to  repentance  the  sin^  woman  that  met  Him  at 
Jacob's  well.  At  the  earnest  request  of  some  of  the  Samaritans,  who 
were  startled  and  impreesed  by  the  statement  of  this  woman,  that  He 
had  told  her  all  the  facts  of  her  past  history.  He  had  spent  two  days 
in  the  city  of  Sychar,  unfolding  to  its  people  the  message  of  salration. 
That  message  many  of  them  gratefully  embraced.  Prepared  by  the 
testimony  of  their  fellow-townswoman  to  regard  Him  with  the  reepect, 
and  even  reverence,  due  to  One  who  had  given  such  a  proof  of  more 
than  human  knowledge, — they  were  so  impressed  by  His  teaching,  and 
by  the  calm  dignity,  the  unearthly  purity,  and  the  condescending 
love,  that  marked  His  whole  demeanour,  that  they  believed  in  f^^m  as 
the  Messiah,  and  said  to  the  woman,  '*  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of 
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tliy  Baying :  for  we  have  heard  Him  onrselTes,  and  know  that  this  is 
indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  Such  a  faith,  we  may 
confidently  affirm,  was  eminently  pleasing  to  the  Redeemer.  He  was, 
indeed,  always  ready  to  afford  every  needful  help  to  a  weak  faith ;  and 
He  Himself  appealed,  again  and  again,  in  confirmation  of  His  claims, 
to  the  works  which  He  performed  in  fulfilment  of  the  Father's  counsel. 
But  He  specially  honoured,  and  He  still  honours,  the  faith  which 
turns  to  Him  personally  as  its  Object,— the  faith  which,  called  forth 
at  first,  perhaps,  by  the  outward  evidences  of  His  claims,  finds  in  Him- 
self, in  His  whole  character,  and  teaching,  and  work,  that  which 
satisfies  and  sustains  it. 

It  was  a  different  state  of  feeling  that  the  Saviour  met  with  in 
Galilee,  even  among  those  who  welcomed  Him  as  their  religious 
Teacher.  Their  faith  reposed  almost  exclusively  on  the  miracles  which 
He  had  performed,  during  the  paschal  festival,  at  Jerusalem.  "  Then 
when  He  was  come  into  Galilee,  the  Galila^ans  received  Him,  having 
seen  all  the  things  that  He  did  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast :  for  they 
also  went  unto  the  feast."  (Yerse  45.)  It  was  right  that  they  should 
dwell  on  these :  but  an  exclusive  regard  to  them  indicated  a  low  state 
of  spiritual  susceptibility, — that  susceptibility  which  readily  receives 
the  impression  of  the  Redeemer's  character,  and  which  finds  in  all 
His  words  and  actions  the  outbeamiugs  of  the  softened  glory  of  the 
Only-Begotten  of  the  Father.  And  the  words  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering were  doubtless  designed  as  a  reproof  of  this  defective  faith : — 
**  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe." 

But  the  special  occasion  on  which  these  words  were  uttered  invests 
them  with  yet  additional  interest.  The  Lord  Jesus  had  just  come  to 
Oana  in  Galilee,  where  His  first  miracle  had  been  performed, — a 
miracle  which  was  doubtless  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  the 
people.  Soon  after  His  arrival,  a  nobleman  resident  at  Capernaum — 
probably  a  royal  official  in  the  court  of  Herod — came  to  Cana,  a  distance 
of  about  eighteen  miles,  and  besought  Him  to  come  down  with  him  to 
Capernaum,  to  heal  his  son  who  was  at  the  point  of  death.  Now  in 
every  instance  in  which  the  Saviour  had  as  yet  put  forth  His  miraculous 
energy,  He  had  been  preseiU  with  the  object ;  and  the  request  of  this 
nobleman,  while  it  implied  confidence  in  our  Lord's  ability  to  arrest  the 
disease  which  threatened  to  terminate  his  son's  earthly  life,  seemed  to 
imply  also  that  He  must  be  present  with  him  in  order  to  the  exertion 
of  His  healing  power.  But  our  Lord  intended  to  give  to  this  person,  and 
to  all  who  were  around  Him,a  decisive  proof  of  His  universal  agency  and 
unlimited  resources,  while  He  demanded  a  loftier  confidence  in  Himself. 
In  reply  to  the  application.  He  first  said,  "  Except  ye  see  signs  and 
wonders,  ye  will  not  believe : "  and  when  the  nobleman,  impatient  of 
any  delay  in  a  case  so  critical,  said,  with  increased  solicitude  and  ear- 
nestness, "  Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  die,"  our  Lord  replied,  with 
peculiar  majesty,  "  Go  thy  way  j  thy  son  liveth." 

It  is  not  easy  for  us,  who  are  familiar  with  the  subsequent  events  of 
the  Saviour's  history,  and  whose  faith  in  His  almighty  energy  has  been 
established,  to  enter  into  the  peculiar  feelings  which  must,  at  this 
momenti  have  filled  the  mind  of  this  affectionate  and  anxious  father. 
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There  was  doabtless  a  flash  of  joy  npon  his  epirit,  as  he  listened  to 
the  brief  but  emphatic  words, "  Thy  son  liveth."  If  this  were  indeed 
so,  the  object  of  his  solicitude  wsjb  attained ;  the  end  for  which  he  had 
come  to  Cana,  instead  of  being  deferred  until  Jesus  could  go  back  with 
him  to  Capernaum,  was  now  actually  secured.  But  this  first  feeling 
of  joy  would  be  followed  by  a  eonfiiet — ^if  only  a  momerUary  conflict — 
of  spirit.  It  was  a  time  of  peculiar  trial  to  his  faith.  He  had  not  the 
evidence  of  sight  that  his  son  was  restored,  but  only  the  simple 
declaration  of  the  great  Prophet.  He  had  come  from  Oapemaum  to 
Cana,  to  induce  Jesus  to  go  back  with  him,  and  put  forth  His  healing 
power ;  and  now  he  was  about  to  return  alone,  being  assured  by  the 
Bedeemer  that  the  disease  vxu  arrested,  and  that  his  son  would  lire. 
Happily  his  faith,  aroused  and  inyigorated  by  the  mild  reproof  which 
we  are  considering,  endured  the  test.  The  sacred  historian  says,  with 
beautiful  simplicity,  "  And  the  man  belieyed  the  word  that  Jesus  had 
spoken  unto  him,  and  he  went  his  way.  And  as  he  was  now  going 
down,  his  servants  met  him,  and  told  him,  saying.  Thy  son  liveth. 
Then  inquired  he  of  them  the  hour  when  he  began  to  amend.  And 
they  said  unto  him.  Yesterday,  at  the  seventh  hour,  the  fever  left  him. 
So  the  father  knew  that  it  was  at  the  same  hour  in  the  which  Jesus 
said  unto  him.  Thy  son  liveth :  and  himself  believed,  and  his  whole 
house."  (Yerses  50-53.) 

Now  one  design  of  our  Lord,  in  this  proceeding,  was  to  fix  the 
attention  both  of  the  pai'ties  immediately  interested,  and  of  all  to  whom 
the  remarkable  occurrence  should  be  made  known^  on  His  own  re- 
sources as  absolutely  without  limits  and  more  particularly  to  show  them 
that  His  healing  and  life-giving  power  could  be  put  forth,  howerer 
remote  from  Him,  as  to  His  bodily  presence,  the  object  of  His  regard 
might  be.  And  those  words  of  His  on  which  we  are  now  meditating 
may  be  properly  viewed  as  conveying  to  His  people,  in  every  age,  the 
lesson,  that  they  should  not  limU  His  agency  to  any  cvreumstanceB  whal" 
ever,  but  should  repose  an  unhouvuled  confidence  in  His  power  and  lone. 
Let  us  ponder  this  lesson  in  its  application  to  our  own  position,  and 
duties,  and  hopes. 

I.  We  are  in  danger  of  limiting  the  agency  of  the  Saviour  in  relation 
to  the  communication  to  owr  own  souls  of  spiritual  blessings. 

We  have  heard  or  read,  perhaps,  of  the  manner  in  which  others  have 
been  led  to  Christ,  or  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
risen  to  the  higher  attainments  of  the  Christian  life.  Such  narratiTea 
may  well  be  treasured  up  in  our  memory,  and  dwelt  upon  with  lively 
interest  Everything  that  serves  to  illustrate  the  working  of  the 
Saviour, — everything  that  marks  the  putting  forth  of  His  power,  and 
the  communication  of  His  grace  to  the  human  spirit,--^is  worthy  of 
our  devout  and  reverent  inquiry.  It  is  right  for  us  to  stand  in  awe,  or 
to  bend  in  lowly  adoration,  before  God,  when  we  read  of  hundreds  of 
men  suddenly  awakened  in  a  career  of  guilt,  brought  face  to  face,  as  it 
were,  with  spiritual  realities,  and  led  in  penitence  and  anguish  of 
spirit  to  Christ,  so  as  to  find  rest  and  peace  in  Him,  and  so  as  to 
become  new  creatures.  Some  of  us  have  been  pmnitted  to  witness  saoh 
Boene8,-*to  live  amidst  saoh  displays  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghosty 
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the  Agent  and  Bepresentatiye  of  our  blessed  Lord ;  and  we  recall 
them  with  mingled  reverence  and  gratitude.  We  long  for  their  retnm ; 
and  we  gladly  linger  on  the  accounts  which  reach  us,  from  time  to  time, 
from  different  parts  of  the  wide  field  of  Christian  toil,  that  even  now 
snch  manifestations  of  the  Spirit's  grace  are  vonchsafed  to  the  Ohnrches. 
But  let  us  not,  in  our  imaginings,  limii  the  working  of  the  Sariour  to 
such  seasons  of  special  visitation,  or  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  accompany  them.  As  often  as  we  come  up  to  the  house  of  Gk>d, 
— as  often  as  we  retire  for  secret  devotion, — as  often  as  we  kneel  in 
domestic  worship  before  our  common  Father  in  heaven, — ^let  the 
thought  be  recalled  and  cherished,  Christ  is  Jiere, — ^here  in  the  riches  of 
His  grace  and  the  fulness  of  His  power, — ^here  to  save  and  bless  now  ; 
and  let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  for  the  very  blessings  that  we  need. 

Perhaps  among  those  who  may  read  this  paper  there  may  be  some 
penUeni  seekers  of  sdlvaHon.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  convinced  them  of 
their  sinfulness ;  and  now,  casting  away  every  plea  which  they  were 
once  ready  to  allege  in  extenuation  of  their  offences,  they  mourn  over 
them,  and  take  their  place  before  Qod  as  utterly  guilty  and  undone. 
They  turn  away,  also,  from  sin,  even  in  its  most  alluring  forms,  with  a 
degree  of  hatred ;  they  renounce,  from  the  heart,  everything  that  would 
be  incompatible  with  their  enjoying  the  Divine  friendship.  If  they 
have  ii^'ured  others,  they  have  already  made  restitution,  or  fully  pur- 
pose, by  the  grace  of  Gk>d,  to  do  so,  as  soon  as  the  ability  and  the 
opportunity  are  afforded.  They  are  willing  also  to  accept  the  Divine 
terms  of  mercy.  Their  hearts  no  longer  rise  in  proud  resistance  to  the 
method  of  gratuitous  justification  through  fkith  in  the  righteousness 
and  sacrifice  of  Another ;  but  they  hope  for  pardon  and  peace  only 
through  the  Crucified  One.  They  are  invited  even  now  to  come  and 
embrace  the  Saviour, — to  claim  Him  as  their  own, — to  commit  their 
souls  into  His  hands,  gratefully  accepting  the  Father's  counsel  and 
scheme  of  grace,  and  relying  on  His  covenant-engagement  to  justify 
and  save  all  who  penitently  believe  in  Jesus.  But  it  may  be  that, 
instead  of  coming  this  instant  to  Christ,— instead  of  expecting  present 
deliverance  from  the  burden  of  their  guilt  and  the  power  of  their  cor- 
ruptions, as  they  look  just  now  to  the  Incarnate  Son,  who  was  "  made 
sin  for  them,"  that  they  "  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
Him," — they  are  thinking  of  other  circumstances  as  those  in  which 
salvation  is  to  be  realised.  They  are  looking,  perhaps,  to  the  time 
wh^i  many  will  be  gathered  around  them  in  special  and  earnest  prayer, 
and  when  the  sighs  of  penitence  will  ascend  from  many  other  hearts, 
touched  by  the  power  and  grace  of  Gk>d.  Precious — most  precious — 
are  such  opportunities ;  and  sjb  we  recall  some  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured,  we  gratefully  remember  how  hallowed  an  influence  has  come 
down  on  the  worshippers,  and  how  eminently  the  promise  of  the 
Saviour  has  been  fulfilled,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  But  the  penitent 
seeker  of  salvation  should  not  wait  for  such  an  opportunity.  The  pro- 
visions of  redemption  are  eompJeie,  We  have  not  to  ask,  "  Who  shall 
ascend  into  heaven,  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above  P"  The  mysteri- 
ous fact  of  the  Incarnation  has  taken  place.    The  Son  of  God  has 
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aBsnmed  onr  nature,  and  has  borne  for  ns  the  penalty  of  Bin.  We  haye 
not  to  ask,  "  Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep,  to  bring  up  Christ  again 
from  the  dead  P"  The  Crucified  One  hcu  come  forth  from  the  tomb  ; 
and  the  Eternal  Father  has  declared,  in  the  very  fact  of  the  Sayiour'a 
resurrection,  that  His  atoning  death  avails  for  the  actual  justification 
of  all  who  penitently  rely  on  Him.  Nothing  is  wanting,  in  order  to 
our  acceptance,  but  the  simple  trust  of  the  heart  on  the  finished  and 
accepted  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Without  waiting  for  other  circum- 
stances to  arise,  or  for  some  more  &Toured  season  of  general  viaitationt 
let  the  penitent  even  now  "  lay  hold "  on  Jesus,  as  *'  the  Hope  set 
before  him,"  assured  that  the  Father  will  indeed  carry  out  His  scheme 
and  purpose  of  grace  in  Him.  "  He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but 
delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give 
us  all  things  P  "  All  the  appeals  and  promises  of  the  Christian  economy 
hold  forth  to  us  a  present  salvation,  and  that  salvation  perfectly  gratui- 
tous and  free.  And  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  we  are  con- 
sidering point  in  this  direction,  especially  when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  that  act  of  power  and  love  by  which  they  were  almost  immediately 
followed.  The  nobleman  who  applied  to  Him  thought  only  of  His  accom- 
panying him  to  his  house,  and  ihere  restoring  his  son.  But  Jesus  said 
to  him,  without  waiting  till  he  could  reach  Capernaum,  "Thy  son 
liveth ;"  and,  as  He  uttered  that  word,  His  almighty  energy  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  g^ve  back  his  dying  son  to  his  paternal 
love.  Even  so  the  Saviour  waits  to  welcome  the  soul  that  in  conscious 
guilt  and  helplessness,  and  turning  away  from  sin  with  unaffected 
sorrow,  trusts  itself  this  moment  into  His  hands. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  penitent  only  that  these  words  of  Jesus  convey 
admonition  and  encouragement.  Among  those  who  humbly  r^oioe  in 
a  saving  union  with  Him,  there  are  some  who  painfully  feel  the  weak- 
ness of  their  Christian  graces,  and  who  lament  that  they  do  not,  at  all 
times,  realize  that  entire  consecration  to  God  to  which  they  are  called. 
As  the  beauty  of  holiness  unfolds  itself  to  their  minds,— «s  the  daims 
of  Christ  are  apprehended  by  them  in  their  amplitude  and  their  rea- 
sonableness,— as  the  consciousness  that  they  belong,  in  virtue  of  their 
union  with  Him,  to  that  hallowed  society  which  shall  eternally  rejoice 
in  His  presence,  elevates  and  yet  chastens  their  spirits, — they  feel  that 
they  are  bound  by  the  most  sacred  obligations  to  "  purify  themselves, 
even  as  He  is  pure."  But  the  blessing  of  entire  conseoratian,  and  that 
consecration  siutained  and  unjform,  and  involving  a  mcdure  state  of 
every  Christian  grace, — ^though  these  graces  still  admit  of  continuous 
increase  and  expansion,  and  though  there  is  no  exemption  from  the 
infirmities,  and  sorrows,  and  conflicts,  of  this  probationary  life,— often 
seems  to  them  to  be  at  a  great  distance.  The  tendency  of  many  who 
are  sincerely  anxious  for  entire  sanctification  is,  to  look  forward  to 
other  circumstances  and  opportunities,  and  not  to  expect  it  now.  But 
do  not  the  arrangements  of  the  economy  of  grace  bring  it  near  to  us  P 
Is  it  not  our  privilege,  as  believers  in  Christ,  even  now,  calmly, 
thoughtfully,  deliberately,  to  present  ourselves  to  God,  that  our  whole 
nature  may  be  consecrated  to  Him ;  and,  as  we  do  this^  to  look  for  the 
promised  grace  of  the  Spirit  to  hallow  our  nature,  and  especially  to  fill 
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our  eonlB  witb  boly  and  beayenly  love  P  We  are  not  "  straitened  "  in 
God :  we  are  "  straitened  in  onr  own  bowels."  He  assures  us  of  His 
readiness  to  impart  to  ns  tbe  Holy  Spirit  in  all  the  fulness  of  His 
grace.  "  If  a  son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  yon  that  is  a  father,  will  he 
give  him  a  stone  P  or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  for  a  fish  give  him  a  ser- 
pent P  or  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a  scorpion  P  If  ye, 
then,  being  eril,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  nnto  your  children,  how 
mnch  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  g^ye  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  HimP" 

II.  We  are  in  danger  of  limiting  the  agency  of  the  Saviour  in  rela- 
tion to  ilie  revival  of  religion,  and  the  increase  of  the  Ohwrch, 

A  pleasing  change  has  come  over  many  of  the  professed  followers  of 
the  Redeemer,  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  in  reference  to 
revivals  of  religion.  Christian  ministers  and  people  of  almost  every 
denomination,  including  some  whose  temperament,  and  education,  and 
settled  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  incline  them  most  strongly  to 
the  strict  maintenance  of  outward  order,  now  rejoice  to  recognise  the 
powerful  actings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  under  circumstances  which 
may,  at  the  first  view,  seem  strange  and  startling.  While  they  still 
prize  the  secret  and  silent  operation  of  the  Spirit,  when  He  speaks  in 
the  depths  of  the  human  conscience  with  "  the  still,  small  voice,"  and 
that  without  the  hurricane,  or  the  earthquake,  or  the  devouring  fire, 
preceding  it,  they  bow  in  lowly  adoration  before  God  moving  on  the 
minds  of  men  to  produce  spiritual  results,  when  the  actings  of  His 
grace  are  connected  with  the  whirlwind  or  the  tempest.  We  have  not 
forgotten,  amidst  the  controversies  of  the  present  day,  the  powerful 
awakening  which  took  place,  a  few  years  since,  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
or  the  movements  that  have  still  more  recently  transpired  in  various 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland, — not  to  speak  of  America,  of  Sweden, 
and  of  South  Africa :  and  we  rejoice,  as  we  remember  how  Christian 
men  of  various  shades  of  opinion,  and  of  various  temperaments,  have 
hailed  the  manifest  evidences  of  the  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
xmder  whatever  circumstances  He  has  been  pleased  to  put  forth  His 
power. 

We  remember,  also,  that  God  has  seen  fit,  at  different  times,  specially 
to  honour  the  labours  of  particular  individuals  in  awakening  spiritual 
feeling  among  the  unconverted.  But  we  must  not  glory  in  men,  or  so 
rely  on  any  instrwnentaliiy  that  God  may  employ  as  to  forget  that  He 
is  the  Source  of  all  true  religious  feeling.  We  hold  it  as  an  essential 
and  fundamental  principle,  that  aU  epiritual  life  is  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 
His  agency  we  would  ever  trace  in  the  sighs  of  unaffected  penitence, — 
in  earnest  aspirations  after  spiritual  good,— in  the  calm,  firm  trust  of 
the  heart  on  the  Lord  Jesus, — and  in  the  pure  and  benignant  affections 
which  fill  the  breast  of  the  humble  believer.  There  are  many,  not  dis- 
tinguished by  amplitude  or  depth  of  theological  attainments,  but  who 
are  walking  devoutly  and  closely  with  Gk>d,  at  whose  feet  we  would 
gladly  sit,  and  in  whose  success  in  leading  men  to  Christ  we  greatly 
rejoice.  But  is  there  not  a  danger  lest,  as  we  think  of  the  revival  of 
the  work  of  God,  and  long  to  realize  it,  we  should  be  looking  to  a 
certain  outward  instrumentality,  or  a  certain  outward  apparatus,  which 
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our  natural  temperameiit  or  our  experience  in  the  past  may  lead  na  to 
associate  with  extensile  spiritual  prosperity?  And  is  it  not,  rather* 
the  prorinoe  of  an  intelligent  and  lively  faith,  to  turn  simply  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  who,  though  now  unseen  by  us,  rules  over  His  Church  and 
the  world,  and  who  has  "  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Ghost," — ^and  to  wait  on  Him  for  the  present  communication  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  fulness  of  His  power  to  bless  us  P 

The  history  of  the  Redeemer's  government  of  His  Church  is  fraught 
with  lessons  of  the  highest  value.  And  among  them  we  may  mention 
this,-— that  while  He  has  been  pleased,  from  time  to  time,  to  raise  up 
individuals  eminently  qualified  for  the  special  services  to  which  He  has 
called  them.  He  is  yet  jealous  of  any  transfer  of  the  honour  which 
properly  belongs  to  Himself  to  the  human  instruments  which  He 
selects.  Indeed,  all  His  arrangements  are  intended  to  withdraw  our 
confidence  from  man,  and  to  fix  our  regards  on  Himself  as  the  Source 
of  blessing,  the  all-sufficient  and  almighty  Saviour.  This  sentiment 
had  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  mind  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Thus  he  writes  to  the  Corinthians,  "  For  ye  see  your  calling,  brethren, 
how  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  fiesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble,  are  called :  but  Gk)d  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  Gk>d  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty ;  and  base  things 
of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea, 
and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are :  that  no 
flesh  should  glory  in  His  presence,'^  St.  Paul's  own  experience  had 
taught  him  to  look  off  from  himself,  and  to  repose  an  unwavering  con* 
fidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  Saviour's  power.  When  he  was  visited 
with  the  "  thorn  in  the  fiesh,"  fearful  that  this  form  of  affiiction,  what- 
ever it  was,  might  interfere  with  the  power  and  success  of  his  public 
labours,  he  '*  besought  the  Lord  thrice,  that  it  might  depart  from^"  him ; 
but  when,  instead  of  this  request  being  literally  granted,  the  assurance 
was  given  to  him,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee :  for  My  strength  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Most  gladly,  therefore,  will 
I  rather  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest 
upon  me." 

Were  the  Saviour  now  visibly  present  among  us  who  are  anxious  to 
see  His  work  revive,  is  it  not  supposable  that  He  might  address  us,  as 
He  did  the  nobleman  from  Capernaum  and  those  who  stood  around 
him,  "  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe,"  and  then 
demand  of  us  a  higher  confidence  in  Himself,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
His  great  gifb  to  our  world  P  May  we  not  reverently  conceive  that  He 
would  call  upon  us  to  cease  from  man,  and  to  fix  our  regards  on  the 
Holy  Spirit, — "  the  promise  of  the  Father,"— -and  to  ask,  and  ask  again, 
and  ask  believingly,  that  His  richer  energy  might  be  put  forth,  knowing 
that  this  would  meet  all  our  wants,  and  change  the  face  of  society 
around  us  P  Let  us  not  faint  in  prayer ;  let  us  be  assured  that  Christ 
docs  hear  us;  and  let  us  wait  in  confidence  for  the  desired  blessing. 

While  this  is  the  attitude  of  our  souls,  we  have  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  promised  visitation  of  grace  shall  be  vouchsafed  to  us.  And 
let  us  bear  in  mind  two  considerations,  which  may  serve  both  to 
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admonish  na  aa  to  our  own  experience,  and  to  encourage  us  in  our  efforts 
to  lead  others  to  the  Sayionr. 

The  former  is,  that  we  are  in  possession  of  that  instrumenialUy  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  has  ever  honoured, — Eie  oxonpure  and  nmple  trtUh,  This 
is,  emphatically,  the  instrument  of  the  Spirit  in  all  those  changes  which 
He  effects  in  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  through  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus/'— the  truth  which  unfolds  our  fallen  and  guilty  state,  and  then 
exhibits  Him  as  our  Substitute  and  Sacrifice,— that  the  Spirit  awakens 
the  careless,  and  calls  forth  gracious  desires  in  the  heart  that  was  cold 
and  worldly.  It  is  through  this  truth  that  He  leads  the  penitent  sinner 
to  the  Cross,  to  embrace  and  appropriate  the  Saviour,  and  thus  intro- 
duces him  to  a  state  of  peace  and  joy.  And  it  is  through  this  truth 
that  He  sustains  and  brings  to  maturity  the  holy  affections  of  the 
beliering  mind.  "  Sanctify  them  through  Thy  truth :  Thy  word  is 
truth."  The  instrumentality  of  man  is  but  secondary :  the  truth  of 
Ohrist  is  the  great  and  primary  instrument  of  spiritual  blessing. 

The  other  consideration  alluded  to  is  the  honour  which  Christ  has, 
in  every  age,  put  upon  those  who  cherish  the  spirit  of  entire  self^dedicc^ 
tion  to  Him.  When  He  was  about  to  enter  upon  the  deepest  sorrows 
of  His  redeeming  work, — ^when  the  anguish  which  came  upon  Him,  in 
all  its  crushing  weight,  in  Gethsemane  and  on  Calvary,  was  beginning 
to  oppress  His  pure  and  benevolent  spirit, — He  declared,  "  If  any  man 
serve  Me,  him  will  My  Father  honour."  The  principle  involved  in 
these  words  will  be  found  to  influence  all  our  Lord's  arrangements 
as  the  Head  of  His  Church.  We  sometimes  interpose  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  our  own  success,  by  not  simply  seeking  the  Saviour's  glory, 
and  aiming  to  accomplish  His  purposes.  But  if  we  live  in  the  spirit 
of  entire  self-dedication  to  Him, — if  we  bear  about  with  us  the  con- 
viction that  we  are  not  our  own,  and  carry  this  feeling  into  every 
engagement  of  life, — ^then  will  the  Lord  Jesus  condescend  to  use  us, 
and  through  our  endeavours,  feeble  as  they  may  be  in  themselves.  His 
work  shall  indeed  revive  and  prosper. 

Finally,  let  us  ever  remember,  to  animate  and  sustain  our  faith, 
that  we  have  a  living  Saviowr,  His  mediatorial  reign  is  a  great  reality. 
Ages  before  His  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  the  sacred  oracle  had  been 
proclaimed,  "  The  Lobd  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  Thou  at  My  right 
hand,  until  I  make  Thine  enemies  Thy  footstool."  When  He  was 
about  to  ascend  to  heaven,  He  declared,  **  All  power  is  given  unto  Me 
in  heaven  and  in  earth."  How  precious  the  assurance,  that  Jesus,  our 
exalted  Lord,  possesses  all  the  resources  which  are  necessary  for  our 
salvation,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  world  I  He  has  sent  down  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  all  the  fulness  of  His  grace ;  and  the  mighty  operation 
of  the  Spirit  can  awe  and  melt  the  careless  and  ungodly,  and  diffuse 
around  life,  and  peace,  and  joy.  He  can  raise  up — as  He  has  done 
in  every  age — suitable  instruments  to  perform  any  special  service  which 
the  state  of  the  Church  or  of  the  world  may  require.  He  can  guide 
and  control  the  course  of  public  events,  so  as  to  subordinate  even  the 
selfish  passions  and  projects  of  men  to  the  accomplishment  of  His 
own  purposes.  He  causeth  "the  wrath  of  man"  to  *' praise"  Him, 
and  '*the  remainder  of  wrath"  doth  He  "restrain."     And  He  can 
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▼iai.t  with  signal  judgments  those  wlio  perrersely  oppose  His  truth, 
and  place  themselves  in  the  way  of  His  imiTersal  triumph.  Enoou* 
raged  and  awed  by  such  considerations,  let  us  never  limit  His  power 
and  grace.  Never  let  us  give  occasion  to  Him  to  say  to  us,  *'  Except 
ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe."  Whatever  may  be  our 
circumstances,— whatever  the  actual  state  of  the  Church,— whatever 
the  condition  of  the  world  at  large,— let  us  fall  back  on  the  truth, 
that  Jesus  can  meet  all  our  wants,  and  let  us  wait  on  Him  in  earnest, 
believing  prayer,  combined  with  patient  and  self-renouncing  effort. 


THB  OMNISOrBNOB  OP  THB  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Thb  question,  whether  or  not  the  Saviour's  knowledge,  while  He 
was  upon  earth,  was  limited,  may  be  dealt  with  either  theoretically  or 
practically.  "We  may  consider,  on  ct  priori  grounds,  whether  it  was 
conceivable,  or  whether  it  was  needful  that  human  limitations  should 
be  put  upon  the  Divine  omniscience  of  the  Word,  when  He  was  "  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us."  Or,  we  may  investigate  the  fiicts  of  His 
earthly  life,  as  they  are  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  in  order  to  discover 
if  there  are  any  traces  of  such  limitation ;  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  strong  proofs  that  the  Saviour  retained,  during  the  time  of  His 
humiliation,  that  intelligence  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  in  each  of  the  above  aspects,  premising 
only,  that  in  every  discuBsion  with  regard  to  the  "  mysteiy  of  Godli- 
ness," it  becomes  us  to  walk  reverently,  humbly,  and  in  entire  submis- 
sion to  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture. 

I.  la  it  CONCEIYABLB  that  our  8atnour*8  knowledge  wcu  limited  when 
He  was  upon  earth  ? 

Faith  must  not  be  ruled  by  conceivableness ;  but  no  harm  can  come 
from  fairly  answering  such  a  question.  The  late  Isaac  Taylor,  in  one 
of  his  essays,  writes  as  follows :  "  We  are  forbidden  by  the  constitu- 
tion, as  well  of  the  intellectual  as  of  the  moral  world,  to  recede  from  a 
position  to  which  we  have  sx>ontaneou8ly  advanced  t  it  is  not  allowable 
to  take  up  the  cup  of  knowledge,  and  then  to  forget  that  we  have 
tasted  it ;  the  taste  will  remain,  as  a  bitterness  on  the  palate,  ever 
afterwards,  unless  we  go  on  to  sip,  and  to  drink  anew.  Be  ignorant : 
or,  if  you  would  not  be  ignorant,  then  learn  whatever  may  be  learned. 
Think  not  at  all,  or  else  think  on  to  the  end."  "  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
release  myself  from  the  burden  that  has  come  upon  me,  for  it  has  come 
in  consequence  of  a  great  extension  of  my  range  of  vision,  and  in  con- 
sequence, also,  of  a  knowledge  of  facts  that  were  not  heretofore  known, 
or,  if  known,  regarded.  The  perplexities  which  darken  my  prospect, 
and  sadden  my  meditative  hours,  could  not  in  any  way  be  dispelled, 
unless  I  might  unknow  what  I  have  come  to  know,  and  then  might  cease 
to  feel  what  I  could  not  wish  to  feel.  If  I  labour  to  forget  what  I 
know,  the  mere  attempt  fixes  it  the  more  firmly  in  my  memory/'  The 
essayist  here  sets  forth  a  solemn  truth  with  regard  to  man :  namely, 
that  he  cannot  retrace  his  steps  in  knowledge.    He  may  disguise  him- 
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self  in  rags,  he  may  adopt  anotber  name,  lie  may  move  to  a  fresh 
oonntiy,  he  may  take  the  most  menial  of  employments,  he  may  mix 
with  the  ignorant  and  the  outcast ;  but,  wherever  he  goes,  and  whatever 
he  does,  a  man  cannot  get  rid  of  hia  knowledge.  He  need  not  exercise 
it,  but  there  it  is,  stored  np  in  his  brain.  Just  as  his  Acuities  are  part 
of  himself,  so  is  the  knowledge  which  be  has  gained  through  the  use  of 
those  iaoolties.  This  is  a  fact  in  oar  nature  of  which  we  are  all  well 
aware;  it  throws  a  solemn  responsibility  on  every  man,  as  will  be 
clearly  shown  on  that  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 
revealed ;  and  it  points  an  answer  to  the  question  before  us.  We  may 
conceive  the  Son  of  Qod  putting  off  His  robes  of  glory, — emptying 
Himself  of  His  resplendence  and  His  Majesty  ;  we  can,  to  a  certain 
extent,  conceive  Him  wearing  the  garb  of  humanity,  and  "  taking  the 
manhood  into  God;"  we  can  understand  that,  during  His  earthly 
career,  He  might  not  express  all  He  felt  or  knew ;  but  we  cannot  con* 
ceive  Him  divesting  Himself  of  His  Divine  Omniscience. 

II.  W(u  it  NEEDFUL  ffuU  the  8aviour^8  knowledge  ahould  be  limUed  f 
It  was  certainly  needful  that  He  should  have  all  those  faculties 
which  are  part  of  human  nature ;  and  among  them  we  must  reckon  the 
faculty  of  learning.  To  know  is  Divine ;  to  learn  is  human.  We  may 
keep  back  our  knowledge,  we  may  consent  to  be  informed  of  things 
which  we  knew  beforehand,  we  may  go  through  the  process  of  learning 
that  which  we  already  know ;  we  may,  distinguishing  between  person  and 
office,  know  in  one  senae,  and  yet  not  know  in  another.  Nor  need  there 
be  any  emptiness  or  hollowness  in  this  proceeding.  There  may  be  a 
band  fide  attainment,  in  a  new  sense,  of  knowledge  which  we  already 
possessed.  Thus  it  is  said  of  the  Jjord  that,  *'  though  He  were  a  son, 
yet  learned  He  obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffered."  He  learned 
the  lesson  which  He  knew  through  all  eternity.  Slowly  and  laboriously 
amidst  His  "  unknown  sufferings,"  His  human  will  mastered  the  lesson 
of  infinite  self-sacrifice  and  submission  to  the  Father's  commandment. 
Thus  there  was  a  moral  learning  by  experience,  if  there  was  no  direct 
intellectual  training  from  human  teachers.  The  Gospels  present  us 
with  no  factB  which  imply  that  our  Lord  was  instructed  in  Jewish 
learning,  in  the  sense  in  which  Moses  was  ''  learned  in  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt."  "How  knoweth  this  man  letters,"  say  the  Jews,  "having 
never  learned  ?"  It  is  true  that  He  "  grew  in  wisdom,"  but  the  Scrip- 
tural idea  of  wisdom  is  that  it  is  a  moral  or  spiritual  faculty,  rather 
than  an  intellectual  gift ;  and  what  is  implied  is,  that  as  He  grew  older, 
BO  His  wisdom  and  grace  became  more  apparent  to  those  among  whom 
He  lived.  Thus,  wMlst  it  was  needful  for  the  Savioar  to  have  all  those 
fiMSulties  common  to  humanity,  including  such  as  perception,  intuition, 
memory,  and  the  like,  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  possession  or  use 
of  them,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  retention  of  Omniscience. 

It  might  be  objected,  however,  that  this  view  of  the  matter  interferes 
with  one  most  important  part  of  the  Lord's  work ;  namely,  His  being 
"tempted,  like  as  we  are."  How,  it  may  be  said,  could  temptation 
come  with  any  f  oxt^  to  a  Being  who  is  Omniscient  P  Does  it  not  make 
the  whole  idea  of  the  Lord's  temptation  an  impossibility,  or  a  piece  of 
acting  rather  than  a  Bolemn  trial  P    We  answer  that  if  the  Socratio 
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theory  were  true,  if  virtue  were  knowledge,  and  vice  ignorance,  the 
objection  would  hold  good.  But,  alas !  we  know  too  well  that  it  ia 
quite  possible  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  good  and  evil,  and 
with  the  consequences  sure  to  spring  from  a  life  of  impiety,  and  yet  to 
follow  the  wrong  course.  Although  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
obliterate  from  his  mind  any  truth  which  he  has  once  firmly  appre- 
hended, yet  experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  only  too  easy  to  disr^iard 
that  truth  in  time  of  temptation.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
temptation  does  not  appeal  to  our  knowledge  but  to  our  desires;  and 
thus,  howeyer  clear  our  intellectual  apprehension  of  truth  may  be,  we 
are  still  quite  open  to  the  assaults  of  the  deyil,— himself  a  being  of 
more  than  human  intelligence. 

Again,  as  knowledge  does  not  put  us  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation, 
so  it  is  not  effectual  to  secure  us  from  suffering.  The  surgeon  or  the 
anatomist  does  not  feel  pain  the  less  keenly  because  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  nervous  system,  or  with  the  varied  mechanism  of  the  human 
frame.  The  Lord  "  suffered,  being  tempted."  His  knowledge,  hx  from 
diminishing,  would  rather  intensify  His  sufferings.  We  know,  our- 
selves, how  much  pain  lies  in  the  anticipation  of  some  definite  suffer- 
ing, and  in  this  respect  we  suffer  far  more  than  the  brute  creation ;  to 
them  is  denied  the  gift  of  forecasting  trouble, — a  gift  which,  however 
counter-balanced  by  hope,  adds  considerably  to  the  burdens  of  life. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  therefore,  it  was  not  needful  that  Christ 
Jesus  in  becoming  man  should  part  with  His  omniscience. 

III.  The  OoapeU  imply  thai  the  Lord^s  knowledge  was  not  subject 
to  human  limUationa  whilst  Se  was  upon  earth.    Note 

His  knowledge  of  8criptwre,  "  He  taught "  with  "  authority,  and  not  as 
the  Scribes."  The  Jews  might  well  ask  how  He  knew  "  letters,"  seeing 
He  had  "  never  learned."  When  He  was  twelve  years  old,  they  were 
"  astonished  at  His  understanding  and  answers."  He  dealt  with  the 
Scripture  as  its  Master,  He  brought  its  principles  to  bear  on  the 
affairs  of  men  without  an  effort,  showing  Himself  equally  acquainted 
with  the  law,  the  historical  books,  and  the  prophets. 

His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  Andrew  brings  Simon  to  Him,  and» 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  He  gives  him  a  new  name,  which  was 
to  indicate  his  character  and  position,  and  was  to  cleave  to  him  for 
ever.  Nathanael  is  brought  to  Him,  and  straightway  the  Lord  addresses 
him  as  "  an  Israelite,  in  whom  is  no  guile," — detecting  unerringly  the 
simplicity  of  his  character,  and  indicating  by  a  few  words  that  He  knew 
how  Nathanael  had  been  engaged,  when  he  thought  no  eye  was  upon  him. 
*'  He  knew  what  was  in  man,"  and  needed  not  that  any  should  teach 
Him.  When  professing  disciples  gathered  round  Him,  He  did  not 
commit  Himself  to  them ;  when  the  rich  young  man  came  running  to 
Him,  He  knew  the  one  thing  which  was  lacking ;  when  the  palsied  man 
was  lowered  down  into  ''  the  house,"  He  knew  the  secret  desire  of 
the  poor  man's  heart,  and  the  murmuring  of  those  by  whom  He  was 
surrounded;  when  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  combined  to  catch 
Him  with  a  question,  He  is  ready  with,  **  Why  tempt  ye  me  P  Show 
me  a  penn^;"  when  the  Samaritan  woman  tried  to  draw  Him 
into  a  theological  discussion.  He  put  a  question  to  her  which  at 
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once  brought  all  her  gins  to  remembrance.  He  possessed  the  key  to 
every  character,  and  to  every  history,  and  dealt  with  each  case  accord- 
ing to  its  requirements. 

His  knowledge  of  facta  io  which  He  had  no  natural  access.  From  the 
mountain  top,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  He  could  see  the  disciples 
toiling  amid  the  troubled  sea ;  passing  through  Jericho,  He  lifted  up 
His  eyes,  and  called  Zacchseus  by  name,  to  come  down  out  of  the  syca* 
more  tree  and  receive  Him  to  his  house ;  He  knew  of  the  discussion 
among  His  disciples  as  to  which  should  be  greatest,  and  confounded 
them  by  means  of  a  little  child;  He  was  conscious  when  the  poor 
woman  forced  her  way  up  to  Him  through  the  crowd,  and  "  touched  the 
hem  of  His  garment ;  "  He  was  aware  of  the  proceedings  of  Judas  and 
the  priests,  when  He  said  to  the  traitor,  "That  thou  doest,  do  quickly;" 
He  knew  how  Peter  had  answered  the  collector  of  the  temple-tax,  and 
gave  him  unerring  directions  for  finding  payment;  He  knew  when 
Lazarus  was  dead,  though  His  disciples  thought  he  was  only  iU ;  He 
could  give  two  disciples  minute  directions  were  to  find  an  ass,  and  a 
colt  the  foal  of  an  ass,  and  could  detail  to  other  disciples  the  exact 
steps  they  were  to  take,  in  order  to  find  "  a  large  upper  room  fur- 
nished," where  they  were  to  make  ready  the  Passover. 

His  knowledge  of  the  future.  He  knew  what  death  He  should  die, 
when  it  should  be,  and  wh^re  it  should  be ;  He  knew  that  the  Gospel 
should  be  preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  could  provide  for 
certain  incidents  being  preserved  in  the  Gospel  history ;  He  knew  from  the 
first  who  it  was  "  who  should  betray  Him ; "  He  foresaw  the  impending 
iate  of  Jerusalem,  and  gave  explicit  directions  to  His  disciples,  that  they 
might  flee  from  the  city  before  its  end  came, — which  accordingly  they 
did;  He  spoke  of  the  sore  temptation  to  which  Peter  was  to  be  exposed, 
and  the  exact  period  within  which  it  should  occur,  and  when  the  cock 
crew  a  second  time  "the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter,"  to 
remind  him  of  His  words;  He  declared  that  all  His  disciples  would 
forsake  Him ;  He  knew  that  the  Gentiles  would  have  a  share  in  His 
death,  and  that  He  would  rise  on  the  third  day ;  He  foretold  the  com- 
ing of  the  Comforter,  the  spread  of  the  Church,  the  growth  of  error, 
the  violence  of  persecution,  the  gathering  in  of  the  Gentiles, — ^all  of 
which  we  see  fulfilled,  or  in  course  of  fulfilment,  in  our  own  time ;  and 
there  are  other  predictions,  which  will  doubtless  be  fulfilled  with  the 
same  exactness  when  the  proper  time  arrives. 

His  knowledge  of  Ood.  Prophetic  and  sacred  utterances  in  the  Old 
Testament  were  usually  prefaced  by  the  words,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord," 
but  Jesus  Christ  spoke  that  which  He  had  seen  with  His  Father;  He 
spoke  as  One  who  had  deep,  full,  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  Divine 
things.  All  the  treasures  of  heayenly  wisdom  and  knowledge  were  in 
Him  without  measure.  He  taught  men  "  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it.'* 
We  may  trace  a  certain  progress  in  our  Lord's  teaching,  but  none  in 
His  knowledge.  He  did  not  arrive  little  by  little  at  great  principles, 
but  without  any  processes  He  gave  forth  grand  results.  He  spoke 
with  no  faltering  or  inconsistent  lip,  but  "  with  authority,"  and  with 
grace ;  so  that  even  the  o£GLcers  sent  to  take  Him,  were  constrained 
to  say, "  Never  sun  spake  like  this  man."    What  depths  of  Divine 
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knowledge  are  oontamed  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount !  And  when  we 
turn  to  8t.  John's  Gk>epel,  how  all  heayen  seemB  to  open  before  our 
eyes !  His  teaching,  like  His  miracles,  was  without  effort.  What  seems 
supernatural  to  ns  was  natural  to  Him.  He  spoke  not  as  Moses,  who 
was  a  serrant,  but ''  as  a  Son  over  His  own  house." 

Now  combine  these  five  points,  thus  feebly  sketched  out,  and  are  we 
not  brought  to  this  conclusion  P — ^That  the  facts  of  our  Lord's  life  and 
conversation,  as  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  so  far  from  indicating 
that  His  knowledge  was  human  or  limited,  afford  plain  proof  that  He 
retained,  in  conjunction  with  His  human  nature,  that  omniscience 
which  He  possessed  by  virtue  of  His  Divine  Sonship 

The  practical  inference  is  very  plain.  Instead  of  affirming  that 
because  Christ  was  human  as  well  as  Divine,  therefore  His  knowledge 
was  limited,  we  should  hold  fast  to  the  truth,  that  because  Ohrist  was 
Divine  as  well  as  human,  therefore  His  knowledge  was  not  limited, — 
whether  by  human  mental  restriction,  or  by  national  prejudices,  or  by 
fAxdtj  instruction. — Abridged  from  "  Christian  Advocate  and  Review." 


WILLIAM  THE  SILENT. 

(Continued  from  page  5 18.) 

Philip  now  so  far  yielded  to  the  general  feeling  which  had  been 
roused  in  the  Netherlands  as  to  dismiss  Granvelle,  but  in  his  course  of 
persecution  he  was  more  determined  than  ever.  He  ordered  the 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  to  be  everywhere  published.  The 
Duchess  Begent  and  her  Council,  believing  that  such  publication,  by 
increasing  the  public  discontent,  would  be  of  dangerous  consequence, 
determined  to  send  Egmont  on  a  special  mission  to  Spain.  Yigilius, 
who  headed  the  extreme  government  party,  was  ordered  to  prepare  the 
Count's  instructions,  which  he  did  in  such  terms  that  they  might  mean 
anything  or  nothing.  No  criticism  on  its  language  was  offered,  until 
it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  vote  on  the  document. 
Then,  however,  WUliam  the  Silent  opened  his  mouth,  and  poured  forth 
a  long  and  vehement  discourse,  such  as  had  rarely  been  pronounced  by 
him,  but  such  as  few  except  himself  could  utter.  He  said  that  the  time  for 
speaking  out  was  come.  Philip  must  be  told  the  truth.  He  must  be 
informed  by  their  envoy,  that  the  whole  machinery  of  placards  and 
scaffolds,  of  new  bishops  and  old  hangmen,  of  decrees,  inquisitors,  and 
informers,  must  at  once  and  for  ever  be  abolished.  The  Netherlands 
were  free  provinces,  they  were  surrounded  by  free  countries,  and  were 
determined  to  vindicate  their  ancient  privileges.  His  Majesty  should 
also  be  informed  of  the  frightful  corruption  which  made  the  whole 
judicial  system  loathsome.  The  venality  which  existed,  where  purity 
was  most  essential,  on  the  bench,  in  the  council-chamber,  and  in  all 
public  offices,  he  denounced  in  scathing  terms.  He  openly  charged 
the  Chancellor  of  Brabant  with  knavery  and  corruption.  Above  all,  it 
was  necessary  to  inform  his  Majesty,  that  the  Canons  of  Trent,  spumed 
as  they  were  by  the  whole  world,  even  by  the  Catholic  Princes  of  GFer* 
many,  could  never  be  enforced  in  the  Netherlands,  and  that  any 
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attempt  to  do  so  would  be  romons.  He  proposed  and  insisted  that 
Count  Egmont  sHonld  be  instructed  accordingly.  He  avowed  that  be 
was  a  Catholic,  and  intended  to  remain  in  the  faith ;  but  could  not  look 
on  with  pleasure  when  Princes  stroYC  to  govern  the  souls  of  men,  and  to 
take  away  their  liberty  in  what  pertained  to  conscience  and  religion. 

Egmont's  mission  was  without  advantage  to  the  Netherlands,  or 
honour  to  himself.  His  reception  at  Madrid  was  most  brilliant ;  but 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  turned  by  royal  smiles  from  the  path  of 
honour,  and  the  companionship  of  the  wise  and  noble,  to  do  the  work 
of  those  who  were  to  effect  his  destruction.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
reproached  him  to  his  face,  with  having,  when  in  Spain,  forgotten  to 
represent  the  views  of  his  associates  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  while  he  had  well  remembered  his  own  private  objects,  and 
accepted  the  lavish  bounty  of  the  King. 

It  was  settled  that  there  was  to  be  no  compromise  with  heresy.  The 
Canons  of  Trent  were  proclaimed,  the  edicts  republished,  and  the 
inquisitors  fully  employed ;  but,  in  accordance  with  Philip's  instruc- 
tions, orders  were  given  that  heretics  should  be  executed  in  their  dun- 
geons at  midnight.  Secret  drowning  was  now  substituted  for  public 
burning.  When  these  orders  were  finally  given,  the  Prince  of  Orange* 
stooping  to  the  ear  of  his  next  neighbour,  as  they  sat  at  the  Council- 
board,  whispered  that  they  were  now  about  to  witness  the  commence- 
ment of  a  tragedy  such  as  had  never  before  been  enacted.  All  that  he 
now  could  do  was  to  keep  his  eyes  open  to  the  course  of  events ;  and 
well  did  he  fulfil  the  ofElce  of  a  patient,  wise,  and  vigilant  watcher  on 
behalf  of  his  oppressed  country. 

The  decree,  which  was  published  in  every  market-place  and  village 
in  the  Netherlands,  was  answered  by  a  universal  execration,  and  the 
cry  of  a  people  in  agony  went  up  to  heaven.  Business  was  discon- 
tinued; commerce  was  paralyzed;  Antwerp  shook  as  with  an  earth- 
quake, and  the  foreign  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  artisans  fled  as 
from  the  pestilence.  The  Marquis  Berghen,  the  younger  Mansfield,  the 
Baron  Montigny,  refused  to  enforce  the  edicts  within  their  govern- 
ments. The  sufferers,  who  still  maintained  their  loyalty  to  the  crown, 
wrote  to  the  King,  "  We  are  willing,"  they  said,  "  to  die  for  the  Gos- 
pel; but  we  read  therein,  'Render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are 
CsBsar's,  and  unto  Qod  the  things  that  are  God's.'  We  thank  God 
that  our  enemies  themselves  are  compelled  to  bear  witness  to  our 
piety  and  patience ;  so  that  it  is  a  common  saying, '  He  swears  not,  he 
is  a  Protestant;  he  is  neither  licentious  nor  a  drunkard ;  he  is  of  the 
new  sect ! '  And  yet  no  kind  of  punishment  has  been  omitted  which 
could  possibly  be  inflicted  on  us."  This  appeal  must  have  touched 
Philip's  heart,  if  it  had  not  been  of  stone ;  but  what  could  it  avail  with 
one  whose  human  feelings  bigotry  had  petrifled  P  Nothing :  the  work 
of  murder  still  went  on ;  the  sufferers  being  chiefly  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes ;  industrious  artisans,  who  desired  to  live  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  in  honour  of  their  King.  They  were  protected  by  nobles  and 
gentlemen  of  high  position,  very  many  of  whom  came  afterwards  to 
adopt  with  zeal  a  creed  which  at  first  they  had  only  defended  through 
generosity.     On  the  very  day  when  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
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Parma,  son  of  the  Daohess  Begent,  was  oolemnized  at  Bmsseby  Fraa- 
ois  Jonius,  a  divine  of  the  Reformation,  celebrated  for  his  learning, 
eloquence,  and  courage,  preached  to  about  twenty  gentlemen,  in  a  room 
in  the  house  of  Count  Gulemburg,  in  the  same  city.  Orders  had  been 
given  for  his  arrest,  but  he  escaped  to  Breda.  On  one  occasion,  he 
preached  with  his  usual  eloquence,  in  a  room  overlooking  the  market- 
place, where  at  that  very  instant,  several  Reformers  were  being  burned, 
while  the  light  of  the  flames  which  was  consuming  them  flickered 
through  the  windows  of  the  conventicle.  About  this  time  a  league  was 
formed,  called  **  The  Oompromise,"  against  foreign  influence  and  the 
Inquisition.  Passing  from  hand  to  hand,  in  two  months  it  obtained 
about  two  thousand  signatures,  chiefly  among  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  not  been  consulted;  but  in  answer 
to  the  written  commands  of  the  Duchess,  to  cause  the  Canons  of  Trent, 
the  Inquisition,  and  the  edicts  to  be  published  and  enforced  through- 
out his  government,  he  replied  by  letter,  informing  her  Highness  most 
distinctly  that  the  hope  which  still  lingered  in  the  public  mind  of 
escaping  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  had  alone 
prevented  the  utter  depopulation  of  the  country,  and  the  entire  destruc* 
tion  of  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry. 

While  Philip  was  preparing  to  overwhelm  opposition  by  military 
power,  Margaret  of  Parma,  be?railing  his  obstinacy,  felt  herself  placed 
in  a  most  painful  dilemma,  and  besought  him  to  relieve  her  from  all 
responsibility,  by  permitting  her  to  retire  from  her  present  position. 
Famine  reigned,  emigration  went  on,  every  one  who  had  the  means  of 
escape  sought  refuge  among  strangers,  wherever  an  asylum  could  be 
found.  Protestant  England  afforded  them  a  refuge,  and  received  most 
cordially  these  intelligent  wanderers,  who  brought  with  them  their 
superior  mechanical  skill,  of  which  this  country  ever  since  has  reaped 
the  benefit. 

A  petition,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Bequest,''  afterwards 
became  famous,  was  formally  presented  to  the  Duchess,  by  Count 
Brederode  in  the  name  of  the  confederates,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation 
of  three  hundred  gentlemen.  It  was  a  vehement  remonstrance  against 
the  late  measures  of  the  government,  as  likely  to  produce  a  general 
rebellion.  It  was  loyal  in  its  tone,  but  decided  in  its  opi>oBition  to  the 
edicts  and  the  Inquisition.  The  Regent  received  the  petition,  sur- 
rounded by  her  council,  in  the  great  hall  in  which  the  abdication  of 
her  father  had  taken  place.  Her  agitation  was  perceptible  on  the 
entrance  of  the  deputation,  and  it  visibly  increased  while  the  paper 
was  being  read.  When  it  was  finished,  she  remained  silent  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  As  soon  as  she  could  con- 
trol her  excitement,  she  said  she  would  advise  with  her  council,  and 
give  such  answer  as  should  be  found  suitable. 

In  the  council  which  followed,  the  Prince  of  Orange  addressed  a  few 
words  to  the  Duchess,  with  the  view  of  calming  her  irritation.  He  said 
the  confederates  were  no  rebels,  but  loyal  gentlemen,  well  connected, 
and  of  honourable  character.  They  had  been  influenced  by  an  honest 
desire  to  save  their  country  from  impending  danger.  Egmont 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  expressed  his  intention  to  leave  the  oourti 
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and  yifiit  the  baths  of  Aiz,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Berlaymout 
exclaimed  in  a  passion,  "  What,  madam,  can  yonr  highness  have  any 
fears  of  these  gecmx  "  (" beggars")?  This  gibe  was  destined  to  become 
immortal,  and  gave  a  popular  name  to  the  confederacy.  At  a  banquet 
subsequently  held  in  the  Gulemburg  mansion,  the  name  of  geaux  was 
adopted.  "  They  call  us  beggars ;  let  us  accept  the  name,"  exclaimed 
Count  Brederode.  **  We  will  contend  with  the  Inquisition,  but  remain 
loyal  to  the  King,  eyen  till  compelled  to  wear  the  beggar's  sack."  Then 
for  the  first  time  arose  the  famous  cry,  which  was  to  be  heard  so  often 
over  land  and  sea,  through  the  smoke  and  carnage  of  battle,  and  as  the 
pledge  of  victory,  and  the  shout  of  triumph,  "  Vivami  lea  geaux  /"  "Long 
live  the  beggars ! "  The  spell  was  found,  the  watch-word  adopted, 
which  in  after  days  was  to  prove  powerful  enough  to  startle  all  Europe, 
and  teach  Philip  how  to  appreciate  a  people  whom  his  cruelty  and 
treachery  had  at  length  roused  into  that  sublime  enthusiasm  which 
rendered  them  capable  of  deeds  the  most  heroic,  and  enabled  them  to 
defeat  the  might  of  Spain,  and  win  for  their  country  an  imperishable 
renown. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1566,  many  thousands  of  burghers,  mer* 
chants,  peasants,  and  gentlemen  were  seen  marching  through  the  fields, 
and  mustering  in  camp-meetings,  armed  with  arquebus,  javelin,  pike, 
and  broad-sword,  for  defence  against  interruption,  while  hearing  sermons 
and  singing  hymns  in  the  open  air.  Notwithstanding  the  edicts,  and 
the  reward  of  seven  hundred  crowns  offered  by  Margaret  for  bringing 
to  her  a  preacher,  dead  or  alive ;  such  was  the  popular  thirst  for  the 
Word  of  Gk>d,  that  the  Reformers  now  came  forth  from  their  lurking- 
places,  and  held  their  religious  meetings  in  the  light  of  day.  On  June 
28th,  at  eleven  at  night,  six  thousand  people  were  assembled  near 
Toumay,  to  hear  Ambrose  Wille,  who,  with  a  special  price  on  his  head, 
was  there  preaching  the  Gospel.  Two  days  after,  ten  thousand  persons 
assembled  at  the  same  place,  to  hear  Peregrine  de  la  Grange.  In  vain 
did  the  governor  thunder  forth  a  proclamation,  warning  the  people 
that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  went  to  these  preachings, 
incurred  thereby  the  penalty  of  death:  it  only  increased  their  excite- 
ment. On  Sunday,  July  the  7th,  twenty  thousand  met  at  the  same 
bridge  to  hear  Ambrose  Wille.  One  man  in  every  three  was  armed. 
These  scenes  were  repeated  everywhere.  '  On  Sundays  and  holy  days, 
Tournay  was  emptied  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Duchess  issued  pro- 
clamations, and  sent  orders,  but  she  could  send  no  troops,  for  the 
soldiers  had  all  gone  to  the  preaching. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  exerted  himself  to  establish  and  preserve  order. 
He  was  hereditary  burgrave  of  Antwerp,  and  the  people  earnestly 
solicited  his  presence  among  them .  He  had  at  first  declined  the  invita* 
tion  of  the  magistrates ;  but  being  urgently  besought  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Antwerp,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Regent  herself,  he  at  last 
consented,  and  arrived  there,  amidst  enthusiastic  acclamations,  on  the 
I3th  of  July.  His  services  were  of  inestimable  value  to  the  government. 
His  own  government  in  the  north  especially  required  his  care ;  but  the 
Duchess  could  not  spare  him. 

A  lamentable  event  now  occurred,  which  greatly  weakened   the 
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patriot  cause  and  discredited  the  Reformation.  An  ontbarst  of  icono- 
clast fury,  which  raged  throughout  the  Netherlands,  vented  itself  every- 
where on  churches,  monasteries,  and  images,  with  all  their  yast  wealth. 
It  lasted  only  six  or  seven  days,  but  in  that  time  almost  every  temple 
was  rifled,  not  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  but  of  destruction.  These 
images  and  shrines  were  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  remorse- 
less persecution  which  had  already  conducted  fifty  thousand  persons 
to  the  scaffold  or  the  stake.  For  twenty  years  the  Catholics  had  been 
defacing  God's  image  with  the  axe,  the  halter,  and  the  fagot;  for 
seven  days,  the  Reformers  avenged  their  dead  companions  on  images 
of  wood  and  stone.  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers  agree,  that  no 
deeds  of  violence  were  committed  against  man  or  woman.  The 
iconoclasts,  few  in  number, — while  the  multitude  looked  on, — ^belonged 
to  the  lowest  class  of  society,  yet  their  forbearance  from  robbeiy  was 
as  remarkable  as  their  freedom  from  inhumanity.  They  left  heaps  of 
jewellery,  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  of  costly  embroidery,  lying  un- 
touched on  the  ground,  as  if  a  great  passion  had  excluded  all  inferior 
motives.  In  Flanders,  a  company  of  rioters  hanged  one  of  their  number 
for  stealing  articles  to  the  value  of  five  shillings. 

The  Reformed  ministers,  and  the  chiefs,  who  were  in  favour  of  free- 
dom, all  denounced  the  recent  proceeding.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
deplored  the  riots,  and  stigmatized  the  perpetrators.  Their  effect  was 
disaster  and  disgrace.  They  furnished  excuses  for  many  to  withdraw 
from  all  connexion  with  the  good  cause.  Egmont  was  active  in  punish- 
ing the  criminals.  The  sublime  spectacle  of  the  field-preaching  was 
obscured  by  these  excesses,  and  the  religious  war,  before  imminent, 
became  inevitable.  The  immediate  effect,  indeed,  was  beneficial. 
Liberty  of  worship  was  granted.  The  "  Accord  "  was  duly  signed  by 
the  Duchess  on  the  25th  of  August.  It  declared  the  Inquisition 
abolished,  and  that  the  King  would  issue  a  new  general  edict,  expressly 
protecting  the  nobles  against  all  ill  consequences  of  past  transactions ; 
that  they  were  to  be  employed  in  the  royal  service,  and  that  public 
preaching,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  new  religion,  was  to  be 
practised  wherever  it  had  already  taken  place.  This  concession  was 
extorted  from  the  fears  of  the  Regent,  by  whom  it  was  considered  an 
act  of  deepest  humiliation,  and  by  the  Reformers  as  their  crowning 
triumph. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  whole  arrangement  was  coolly  cancelled  by 
the  Duchess,  her  permission  revoked,  and  all  preaching  prohibited  by 
proclamation.  A  new  oath  was  required  of  all  functionaries, — ^to  obey 
the  orders  of  government  without  limitation  or  restriction.  Orange 
spumed  the  proposition.  The  alternative  he  willingly  embraced, 
renouncing  all  his  offices ;  no  longer  wishing  to  serve  a  government 
by  whom  he  was  suspected,  and  of  whose  policy  he  disapproved. 

The  war  commenced  between  Philip  and  his  subjects  by  the  siege  of 
Yalenciennes,  which  had  refused  to  receive  a  ganison  of  foreign 
mercenaries.  Efforts  were  made  to  relieve  them,  but  they  were  un- 
successful. One  party  of  patriots  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter ; 
another  within  a  mile  of  Antwerp,  where  forty  thousand  people  were 
opposed  to  the  Church  of  Rome.    The  slaughter  of  their  brethren  was 
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seen  from  the  city  walls.  A  terrible  tumult  prevailed  among  the 
citizens,  ten  thousand  of  whom  were  already  in  arms.  It  was  then  that 
the  great  qualities  of  Orange  appeared.  The  vast  population  of 
Antwerp,  and  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  richest  city  in  the  world, 
had  been  entrusted  to  his  care.  Mounting  his  horse,  he  proceeded  to 
the  Bed  Gkite,  and  was  received  by  the  infuriated  multitude  with  a 
howl  of  execration.  They  accused  him  as  the  cause  that  their  brethren 
had  perished.  His  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  An  arquebus  was 
levelled  at  his  breast,  and  was  struck  away  by  another  of  the  crowd. 
The  most  excited  were  preparing  to  rush  forth  on  the  enemy.  The 
Prince,  when  he  had  gained  the  ear  of  the  multitude,  urged  that  the 
battle  was  over,  the  enemy  retiring,  and  that  a  disorderly  and  ill-armed 
rabble  would  be  unable  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  About  five 
hundred  only  sallied  forth;  but  when  they  found  themselves  in  the  open 
field,  their  ardour  sensibly  cooled.  The  enemy  after  their  victory  had 
separated  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives ;  but  their  commander,  hearing  the 
tiunult,  suspected  a  fresh  attack,  and  rallied  his  men  accordingly. 
The  fugitives  captured  had  been  spared  for  ransom.  There  were 
three  hundred  of  them ;  a  dangerous  number  of  prisoners  for  a  force 
of  eight  hundred  who  expected  another  battle.  The  rash  zeal  of  the 
Galvinists  was  their  death-warrant.  By  De  Beauvoir's  order,  they 
were  all  shot,  and  the  Catholics  marched  towards  Antwerp,  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  fiying.  The  five  hundred  Galvinists,  not  liking 
their  appearance,  and  being  outnumbered,  retreated  within  the  gates 
as  quickly  as  they  had  just  issued  from  them. 

An  insurrection  in  the  city  followed,  the  jail  was  stormed,  and  the 
prisoners  liberated.  A  battle  within  the  walls  was  imminent,  which 
would  have  brought  desolation  to  every  hearth.  The  Calvinist  mal- 
contents were  encamped  on  the  Mere,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand. 
The  Prince  rode  into  the  midst  of  them :  the  articles  of  a  proposed 
treaty  were  read  aloud  by  his  command  ,*  after  which,  with  gpreat  com- 
posure, he  made  a  few  remarks,  earnestly  and  affectionately  inviting 
them  to  testify  their  acceptance  of  the  proffered  peace,  by  repeating 
the  words  with  which  he  would  conclude.  He  then,  with  a  firm  voice 
exclaimed,  "  Gk)d  save  the  King !  "  It  was  the  last  time  these  words 
were  ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  man  already  proscribed  by  Philip. 
The  crowd  of  Galvinists  hesitated  an  instant ;  and  then,  convinced  by 
his  arguments,  and  unable  to  resist  his  tranquil  influence,  they  raised 
a  great  shout  of  "  Vive  le  Roil " 

The  tumult  was  calmed.  Fifty  thousand  armed  men  had  for  three 
days  been  expecting  a  collision;  yet  not  a  single  person  had  been 
injured.  By  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  one  man,  the  dreadful  battle 
was  averted,  peace  was  restored,  and  Antwerp  was  saved. 

Valenciennes  was  taken,  Egmont  having  assisted  the  besiegers. 
He  had  separated  himself  from  Orange,  and  manifested  an  energy  in 
the  cause  of  tyranny  which  convinced  Noircarmes  and  the  Regent  of 
his  loyalty,  but  did  not  avert  the  consequences  of  Alva's  jealousy  and 
Philip's  hatred.  The  inhabitants,  hopeless  of  succour,  had  surrendered ; 
the  only  stipulation  being,  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  and  the 
city  not  sacked.    The  pledge  was  only  made  to  be  broken.     Many 
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liTmdreds  of  victims,  including  Peregrine  de  la  Grange,  who  near  Tour- 
nay  had  preached  to  ten  thousand,  besides  other  preachers,  with  several 
of  the  wealthiest  magistrates  and  other  citizens,  were  strangled  or 
beheaded. 

The  Duke  of  Alva,  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  army,  was  now  on  his 
way  to  the  Netherlands,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  and  remonstrances 
of  the  Begent  herself,  who  vainly  assured  Philip  of  the  inexpediency  of 
the  measure.  William's  work,  for  the  time,  was  finished.  He  had 
saved  Antwerp.  He  resisted  every  inducement  held  out  to  draw  him 
over  to  the  side  of  tyranny.  In  a  last  interview  with  Egmont,  between 
whom  and  himself  a  tender  and  sincere  friendship  had  alway  existed, 
he  made  one  more  attempt  to  withdraw  his  friend  from  the  precipice 
on  which  he  stood.  He  knew  himself  already  proscribed,  and  that  the 
secret  condemnation  co-extended  to  Egmont;  whom  he  would  have 
induced  to  prefer  exile,  with  the  chance  of  becoming  the  champion  of  a 
struggling  country,  to  the  wretched  fate  which  his  blind  confidence 
would  insure.  Egmont  spoke  with  confidence  of  the  King's  clemency. 
"  Alas !  Egmont,"  answered  the  Prince,  "  the  King's  clemency,  of  which 
you  boast,  will  destroy  you.  You  are  the  bridge  which  the  Spaniards 
will  demolish,  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  over  it  to  invade  the 
country."  With  a  last  embrace,  and  mutual  tears,  Egmont  and  Orange 
parted,  never  again  to  meet  on  earth. 

The  Prince  left  Antwerp,  and  proceeded  to  Dillenburg,  the  ancestral 
seat  of  his  family  in  Germany.  It  was  well  that  he  stayed  no  longer. 
His  secret  agents  at  Philip's  court  had  read  letters  from  the  King  to 
Alva,  in  which  the  Duke  was  instructed  to  "  arrest  the  Prince  as  soon 
as  he  could  lay  hands  on  him ;  and  not  to  let  hia  trial  last  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  !  " 

Ferdinando  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva,  was'in  his  sixtieth  year, 
and  was  the  most  consummate  and  successful  general  in  Europe.  He  led 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  picked  veterans,  the  best  soldiers  of  the  age, 
whose  appointments  and  discipline  were  perfect.  Embarking  at  Oar* 
thagena,  May  lOth,  1567,  and  landing  at  Gtooa,  this  army,  which  was 
to  be  the  instrument  of  Philip's  long  delayed  vengeance,  made  its  way 
over  Mount  Oenis,  through  Savoy,  Burgundy,  and  Lorraine.  Had  not 
Egmont  been  infatuated  by  his  blind  confidence,  and  rendered  helpless, 
like  the  fascinated  animal  on  which  the  serpent's  gaze  is  fixed,  he  might 
easily  have  organized  means  for  cutting  off  the  invading  army,  among 
the  intricate  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  other  defiles  which  it  had  to 
thread.  No  opposition,  however,  was  attempted;  and  Alva,  on 
arriving  in  the  Netherlands,  was  met  at  Tirlemont,  August  22d,  by  his 
destined  victim,  Oount  Egmont,  who  had  ridden  forth  from  Brussels 
to  welcome  and  show  him  respect.  He  came  accompanied  by  several 
nobles,  and  brought  the  Duke  a  present  of  several  beautiful  horses. 
Alva  received  him  coldly ;  and  to  his  attendants  observed,  in  a  tone 
which  Egmont  might  have  heard,  "Behold  the  greatest  of  all  the 
heretics !  "  Egmont  had  not  only  disregarded  all  the  warnings  given 
him  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  others  that  came  to  him  from  every 
quarter.  Unhappily,  too,  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  Oount  Horn  with 
similar  confidence.     At  a  magnificent  banquet  to  which  they  were 
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both  invited  by  the  Grand  Prior  Don  Ferdinancio,  together  with  Noir- 
carmes  and  others,  the  noble  host,  risking  his  life  to  save  his  friend, 
whispered  to  Egmont,  "  Seigneur  Count,  leaye  this  place  instantly ; 
take  the  fleetest  horse  in  your  stable,  and  make  your  escape  without  a 
moment's  delay.''  Though  much  troubled  at  this,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  previous  warnings,  he  listened  to  Noircarmes  and  others,  who 
ridiculed  his  fears,  and  persuaded  him  to  remain.  By  Alva's  invitation 
the  two  Counts  waited  on  him,  to  take  part  in  certain  deliberations.  On 
the  party  breaking  up,  they  were  both  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  prison. 
The  Duke  wrote  a  triumphant  letter  to  the  King  that  very  nighty 
relating  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  operations  had  been  con- 
ducted. The  news  was  received  with  unbounded  satisfaction  by  Philip, 
and  with  equal  contentment  at  Rome ;  but  there  was  one  person  at  the 
latter  court  less  sanguine  of  the  result,  and  of  more  penetration  than 
those  around  him :  it  was  the  old  statesman,  Granvelle ;  who,  when 
informed  of  the  arrest  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  inquired  ''  if  Uie  Duke  had 
drawn  into  his  net  the  Silent  One?'*  On  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  the  Cardinal  said,  "  Then,  if  he  has  not  caught  him,  he  has 
caught  nothing ! " 

The  doom  of  Egmont  and  Horn  had  been  settled  in  Madrid,  before 
Alva  set  out  on  his  unblest  expedition  to  the  Netherlands :  he  had 
brought  with  him  in  his  portfolio  from  Spain  their  sentence  in  blank, 
already  signed  by  Philip.  A  mock  trial  took  place,  and  on  June  5th, 
1567,  they  were  beheaded  in  the  great  square  in  Brussels;  three 
thousand  Spanish  troops  being  drawn  up  in  battle  array  around  the 
scaffold. 

Under  Alva's  government,  the  tribunal  which  superseded  all  others 
can  only  be  paraUeled  by  those  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  Its 
president  was  Vargas,  and  it  was  popularly  named  the  **  Council  of 
Blood."  The  sentences  were  occasionally  in  advance  of  the  investiga- 
tion, through  the  zeal  of  the  councillors ;  which,  at  times,  outstripped 
the  industry  of  the  commissioners.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  a  case  was 
called  on  for  trial,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  man  had  been 
already  executed.  A  cursory  examination  of  the  papers  convinced  even 
his  judges  that  the  culprit  had  committed  no  crime.  "  No  matter  for 
that,"  said  Vargas,  jocosely  ,*  **  if  he  died  innocent,  it  will  be  all  the 
better  for  him  when  he  takes  his  trial  in  the  other  world ! " 

But  what  jieed  was  there  of  particular  trials,  or  processes  of  examina- 
tion P  On  February  16th,  1568,  a  sentence  of  the  Holy  Office  of  the 
Inquisition  condemned  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  to  death, 
as  heretics.  Only  a  few  persons,  expressly  named,  were  excepted.  A 
proclamation  of  the  King,  dated  ten  days  later,  confirmed  this  decree, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  into  instant  execution,  without  regard  to 
age,  sex,  or  condition.  Three  millions  of  people  were  sentenced  to  the 
scaffold  in  three  lines :  probably  the  most  concise  death-warrant  that 
was  ever  penned. 

The  persecution  raged  more  fiercely  than  ever.  To  be  rich  was  as 
dangerous  as  to  be  suspected  of  heresy.  Alva  had  promised  Philip  that 
by  the  confiscation  of  heretic  property  "  a  stream  of  treasure  a  yard 
deep  would  annually  flow  from  the  Netherlands  to  Spain  I "    Of  five 
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millions  of  gold  wluoh  Charles  Y.  had  annaally  reoeiTed  from  aU  his 
dominions,  two  millions  had  oome  from  these  indnstrions  and  wealthy 
provinces ;  while  but  half  a  million  came  from  Spain,  and  another  half 
million  from  the  Indies.  Tte  Spanish  inrasion,  therefore,  whatever 
merit  it  might  have  as  a  crnaade  against  heresy,  was  commercially  a 
&ilnre :  and  A.lva*s  political  economy,  besides  its  cruelty  and  wicked- 
ness, was  a  blunder  which  resembled  in  folly  that  of  the  simpleton  who 
cut  up  the  goose  to  get  at  the  golden  eggs. 

The  war  had  commenced,  but  with  defeat  and  disaster  to  the  patriots. 
The  Spaniards,  indeed,  were  defeated  at  Heiliger  Lee  by  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  Louis  of  Nassau^  but  this  was  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  his  utter  defeat  at  Jemmingen.  During  all  these  triumphs  of  Alva, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  retained  his  self-possession.  One  after  another, 
each  of  his  bold,  skilfully  conceived  plans  had  failed.  His  German 
friendi  adv^ised  him  to  sit  still,  and  watch  the  course  of  events.  But 
be  knew  that  the  more  impenetrable  the  gloom  which  hung  over  the 
land,  for  whose  defence  he  had  devoted  his  life,  the  more  urgent  was  ita 
claim  to  his  sympathy  and  care. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  change  of  mind,  profound  and  benefi- 
cial, took  place  in  William  the  Silent.  Under  the  influence  of  courtly 
education  and  example,  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Bome ;  yet  his  course  of  life  had  been  little  affected  by  religious  prin- 
ciple. But  he  had  seen  the  workings  of  Catholicism  under  a  terrible 
aspect,  and  his  soul  had  sickened,  and  his  indignation  kindled,  at  the 
enormities  which  he  had  witnessed.  Thus  deeply  interested  for  the 
oppressed  Protestants,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  feel  sympathy  for 
their  cause.  His  wife  was  a  Lutheran,  so  was  his  mother,  still  sor- 
riving ;  so  were  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  his  nearest  kindred. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  been  led 
to  review  the  grounds  of  his  religious  belief,  and  should  have  returned 
to  the  faith  of  his  parents ;  the  faith  in  which  his  childhood  had  been 
nurtured.  The  severe  duties  and  the  grave  character  of  the  cause  to 
which  his  life  was  devoted  had  produced  a  salutary  effect  on  his  mind, 
and  led  him  to  a  deeper  consideration  of  the  important  truths  of  reli- 
gion. He  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  entered  into  its 
spirit.  He  was  now  enrolled  as  the  soldier  of  the  Reformation ;  and  its 
adherents,  whether  in  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  or  England, 
were  his  brethren.  But  he  went  far  beyond  the  most  eminent  Reform- 
ers of  that  day.  He  contended  for  freedom  of  conscience.  In  an  age 
when  to  think  for  oneself  was  a  crime,  and  intolerance  was  considered  by 
Lutherans,  Calvinisis,  and  Zwinglians,  as  well  as  Romanists,  a  reli- 
gious duty,  he  advocated  religious  liberty  as  indispensable.  His  part- 
ing advice  to  the  Reformers  of  the  Netherlands,  when  in  the  spring  of 
1567  he  left  them  for  a  season,  was  to  lay  aside  all  minor  differencep, 
and  seek  religious  union.  He  appealed  eloquently  to  the  wise  and  good 
of  all  parties,  to  combine  in  one  common  cause  against  oppression. 
While  becoming  more  and  more  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  more  and  more  alive  to  the  corruptions  of  Rome, 
he  was  willing  to  tolerate  all  forms  of  worship,  and  leave  reason  and 
truth  to  combat  with  and  vanquish  error. 
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Hitherto  he  had  been  only  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  statesmaii ;  bat 
from  this  time  forth  he  looked  ap  to  God  for  gaidanoe,  relying  on  Him 
for  sapport  and  direction  in  all  the  emergencies  of  his  eventful  life. 
He  wais  never  more  tranqail  than  when  the  night  was  darkest,  and  the 
Btorm  wildest.  Ha  drew  his  consolations,  and  refreshed  his  courage,  at 
the  never- failing  fountains  of  the  Divine  Mt^rcj.  Placing  himself  in 
the  bauds  of  the  Almighty,  he  only  wished  to  be  guidel  whither  it  was 
6od*8  good  pleasure  that  he  should  go.  When  the  tyranny  of  Alva 
g^ew  stronger,  aad  the  disasters  of  the  patriots  increased ;  when  the 
German  princes,  his  personal  friends,  in  despair  of  his  success,  withdrew 
their  support,  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian  required  him  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  abstaiu  from  all  opposition  to  the  King  of  Spain,  he  did 
not  slacken  his  efforts  to  place  his  army  on  a  proper  footing ;  and  he 
pnblished  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Thus  did  the 
ruler  of  a  small  principality  make  war  on  the  most  powerful  monarch 
in  the  world.  At  his  own  expense,  and  by  efforts  almost  superhuman, 
he  had  assembled  nearly  thirty  thousand  men ;  and  he  now  proclaimed 
to  the  world,  and  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  hia 
motives,  his  purposes,  and  his  hopes. 

{To  he  concluded,) 


THE  TEANSFIGUEATION. 

PART  I. 

Hushed  was  the  strife  of  tongues,  the  rude  rebuff, 
The  mild  retort  of  parabolic  play, 
Or  serious  argument,  fine-edged,  though  keen; 
The  shouts  of  half-appreciating  praise. 
Drowning  the  hoarser  murmurs  of  a  few 
Too  weak  to  win,  too  wayward  to  be  won. 
Scattered  the  multitude,  the  little  flock 
Divide  in  devious  paths,  discussing  still 
The  deeds  and  doctrines  of  the  parting  day : 
Save  three,  companions  in  the  deepest  woe 
And  loftiest  triumph  of  th'  incarnate  God ; 
One  sumamed  Bock,  two  Sons  of  Thunder  crowned. 
The  pattern  he  of  rigid  constancy 
And  towering  might,  as  they  of  heaven-born  powers. 
With  tongues  of  flame  loud  sounding  Gk>d'8  commands. 
In  such  companionship,  from  such  employ. 
Retired  the  Saviour :  not  to  soft  repose, 
But  to  the  Mount,  whose  summit  should  repay 
The  tedium  of  its  steep  acclivities ; 
Whose  night-scenes  should  dispel  disquietude. 
Thick- gathered  from  the  daily-pressing  strife. 

With  ontstretched  arms  He  stood,  aB  one  that  pled ; 
2  B  2 
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Erect,  as  eqnaUmg  Whom  He  addressed, 

With  f aoe  upturned,  to  greet  the  face  of  Hearm ; 

Creation's  Worship,  for  creation's  sake 

Chief  Worshipper.    First  silent,  then  aloud. 

As  the  still  waters  of  some  hidden  fount, 

First  softly  rising  to  the  polished  brim. 

With  sudden  OTerflow  betray  their  source. 

So  now  broke  forth  the  surging  stream  of  Lore. 

"  Behold,  I  come  (so  the  unfolding  roll 

Of  prophecy  attests)  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God ! 

Let  Heayen  and  Earth,  My  first-formed  creatures,  join 

In  homage,  that  My  chosen  witnesses 

May  see,  belieye,  and  therefore  speak  Thy  truth. 

For  Salem's  shrine  accept  this  solitude. 

This  mount  for  marble  payement,  and  these  skied 

For  the  o'erhanging  curtains :  be  My  flesh 

The  consecrated  altar,  and  My  spirit 

The  living  sacrifice.    O  Father,  own  Thy  Son  1 " 

He  spake :  in  palpable  embodiment 
Shone  forth  the  answer.    For  the  throne  of  God 
Is  wrapt  in  cloud, — the  uncreated  Light 
In  light  derived, — at  once  both  yeil  to  hide 
And  medium  to  reveal  its  megesty* 

Whence  parted  now  a  fold  of  filmy  light. 
Web-like,  involved,  and  as  the  lambent  gleanl 
Of  phosphorescent  seas,  self-luminous. 
Through  the  seven  heavens  and  through  the  hollow  spheres 
Of  azure  firmament,  where  stars  reyolve, 
Down  to  these  skies  it  floated,  and  aboye 
The  mountain  oratory  of  the  God-Man  stood. 
Form  it  had  none,  unless  thou  canst  define 
The  flowing  comet  or  the  Boreal  fires : 
Where  'twas  most  central,  there  the  wavy  mass 
Glowed  densely  bright,  yet  centre  there  was  none : 
Outwards  its  splendours  paled,  and  yet  anon 
Flickered  uncertainly,  as  showing  more 
To  sidelong  glances  than  to  steadfast  gazci 
Suffering  no  obvious  outline  to  divide 
The  efflux  from  the  essence  of  the  flame : 
AH  tremulous  it  hung,  instinct  with  life, 
The  cloud-pavilion  of  the  Deity. 

Meantime,  eclipsed  in  brightness,  th'  orb  of  day 
From  spectacle  so  rare  hasted  to  hide 
Beneath  the  main,  but  not  till  sight  more  rare 
Had  met  his  level  glance,  and  quite  absorbed 
Hia  fading  glory.    For  the  Prince  of  Life 
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Shone  forth  resplendent;  not  in  darting  beams 

Borrowed  from  creatures,  bat  in  rays  serene 

And  self-originate,  which  day  and  night 

Lit  up  the  tabernacle  of  His  flesh 

With  inward  lustre,  like  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

And  now  transfosed  the  walls  of  that  fair  shrine, 

Ohanging  the  clay  to  crystal :  every  pore 

Streamed  glory,  every  vivid  feature  rose 

From  natural  to  supernal  majesty, 

Retaining  yet  the  semblance  of  itself* 

Beamed  forth  each  orb  from  its  o'er-arching  brow. 

Like  th'  orient  sun  fringed  by  broad  banks  of  cloud : 

His  locks, — even  as  of  Daniel's  Ancient  One, — 

Blanched  to  the  hue  of  snow-capped  Libanus ; 

Loose-flowing  from  each  temple  like  the  flood 

Of  Jordan  at  its  fall,  which  swathes  about 

The  rounded  precipice  with  swelling  bands, 

Then  shivers  from  the  steep  in  sparkling  spray. 

That  sacred  head,  which  fabling  painters  crown 

With  a  perpetual  halo,  far  outshone 

The  fancied  splendour ;  yea,  outshone  the  wheels 

Of  Sol,  revolving  to  meridian  height; 

Whom  his  untimely  rival,  following  &r 

Beyond  the  dawn,  sees  pale  her  envious  fires. 

Then  quits  the  strife,  and  courts  oblivious  shade. 

That  seamless  vest,  wove  from  the  top  throughout, 

Was  interwove,  like  as  the  evening  sky 

With  lines  of  various  light  to  drape  the  couch 

Of  FhoBbus,  gently  sinking  to  repose : 

Even  so  th'  embroidered  robe, — ^blest  Mary's  care, — 

Like  woollen  warp,  entwined  a  woof  of  rays. 

Which  slanted  silvery  from  the  haloed  head. 

Refracting  into  hues  more  manifold 

Than  deck  the  rainbow, — fiery  red,  soft  gpreen. 

And  deeper  violet,— each  chasing  each 

In  quick  succession  o'er  the  glistening  folds ; 

Meeting,  commingling,  melting,  and  in  turn 

Swift  reproducing  each  its  several  dye. 

Thus  blent  the  glories  of  the  king  of  day, — 

Orient,  meridian,  occidental, — all. 

To  illustrate  the  incarnate  King  of  kings. 

To  demonstrate  Him  Gk>d  of  very  Gk>d, 

Since  Light  of  very  Light,  though  Man  with  men. 
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HULL  METHODISM  AND  THE  WESLEY  AN  CONFERENCE. 

The  bistoTy  of  Methodism  in  Hull  baa  jet  to  be  written,  bnt  wbo- 
erer  attempts  its  preparation  will  fiad  a  most  grapbio  account  in  tbe 
Journals  of  Wesley's  first  risit  on  Friday,  April  24tb,  1752.  He  came 
from  Grimsby,  in  Lincolnsbire,  wbere,  on  the  evening  of  tbe  22d,  be 
bad  preached.  On  landing  at  tbe  quay  in  Hall,  be  found  a  large  mob 
waiting  to  receive  him.  **  Which  is  he  P  Which  is  he  ?  "  was  repeated 
by  tbe  staring,  laughing  crowd ;  but  be  passed  "  unmolested  to  Mr. 

A 's  bouse."    "  I  went  to  prayers  at  three/'  be  writes,  "  in  tbe  old 

church, — ^a  grand  and  venerable  structure.  Between  five  and  sir,  the 
coach  called,  and  took  me  to  Mighton-Car,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
town.  An  huge  multitude,  rich  and  poor,  horse  and  foot,  with  several 
coaches,  were  soon  gathered  together ;  to  whom  I  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  a  composed  spirit, '  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  be  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  bis  own  soul  P  '  Some  thousands  of  the 
people  seriously  attended ;  but  many  behaved  as  if  possessed  by  Moloch. 
Clods  and  stones  flew  about  on  every  side ;  but  they  neither  touched 
nor  disturbed  me.  When  I  had  finished  my  discourse,  I  went  to  take 
coach ;  bnt  the  coachman  had  driven  clear  away.  We  were  at  a  loss, 
till  a  gentlewoman  invited  my  wife  and  me  to  come  into  her  coach.  She 
broaght  some  inconveniences  on  herself  thereby ;  not  only  as  there 
were  nine  of  us  in  the  coach,  three  on  each  side,  and  three  in  the  mid- 
dle; but  also  as  the  mob  closely  attended  us,  throwing  in  at  tbe  win- 
dows (which  we  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  shut)  whatever  came  next 
to  hand.  But  a  large  gentlewoman,  ^ho  sat  in  my  lap,  screened  me, 
so  lb  tt  nothing  came  near  me. 

*•  The  mob,  who  were  increased  to  several  thousands,  when  I  stepped 

out  of  the  coach  into  Mr.  A 'a  house,  perceiving  1  was  eecap-d  out 

of  their  ban  is,  revenged  themselves  on  the  windows  with  many  showers 
of  stones,  which  they  p  )ure(i  in,  even  into  the  rooms  four  stories  high. 

Mr.  A walked  through  them  to  the  mayor's  house,  who  gave  him 

fair  words,  but  no  assist-tnc^;  probably  not  knowing  that  himself  (the 
mayor)  might  be  compelled  to  make  good  all  damag*)  which  should  be 
done.  He  then  went  in  qnest  of  constables,  and  brought  two  with 
him  about  nine  o'clock.  With  their  help  he  so  thoroughly  dispersed 
the  mob,  that  no  two  of  them  were  left  together.  But  they  rallied 
about  twelve,  and  gave  one  charge  more,  with  oaths,  and  curses,  and 
bricks,  and  stones.  After  this,  all  was  calm,  and  I  slept  sound  till 
near  four  in  the  morning." 

Wesley  bad  a  quiet*^r  reception  upon  bis  next  visit  to  Hull,  in  July, 
1759.  On  arriving  at  York  from  the  north,  he  '*  thought  to  rest  a 
few  days,  being  almost  worn  out;  bat  it  was  judged  quite  necessary 
that  I  should  go  to  Hull,  lest  the  little  flock  should  be  discouraged." 
At  this  time  he  met  with  Charles  Delamotte,  "  the  sime  loving,  simple 
man  still,"  that  he  was  when  he  studied  Greek,  and  Wesley  German, 
side  by  side,  on  the  voyage  out  to  Georgia.  Several  visits  were  after- 
wards paid  to  Hull,  and  Wesley  preached  in  tbe  room  then  occupied  by 
the  Society;  but  nnder  tbe  date  of  June  24tb,  1772, J^e  meniiona 
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preacliing  in  the  "  new  house  at  Hull,"  which  he  thought  "  extremely 
well  finished;  and,,  npon  the  whole,  one  of  the  prettiest  preach  in  g- 
honses  in  England."    This  was  the  George-yard  chapel,  erected  1770. 

Fourteen  years  later,  at  the  invitation  of  the  vi^ar,  he  preached 
in  the"  high  church,  one  of  the  largest  parish  churches  in  Euglaud." 
During  the  last  visit  paid  to  Hull,  Wesley  entered  into  his  eighty- 
eighth  year,  and  thus  touohingly  records  the  fact: — "  This  day  (Mon- 
day, June  28tb,  1790)  I  enter  into  my  eightj-eighth  year.  For  above 
eighty-six  years,  I  found  none  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age ;  my  ejes  did 
not  wax  dim,  neither  was  my  natural  strength  abated;  but  last  August. 
I  found  almost  a  sudden  change.  My  eyes  were  so  dim,  that  no  glasses 
would  help  me.  My  strength  likewise  now  quite  forsook  me ;  and  pro« 
babiy  will  not  return  in  this  world.  But  I  feel  no  pain  from  head  to 
foot ;  only  it  seems  nature  is  exhausted ;  and,  humanly  speaking,  wiU 
sink  more  and  more,  till 

'  The  weary  springs  of  life  stand  still  at  last.' " 

Eight  months  more,  and  the  saintly  and  heroic  spirit  of  John  Wesley 
had  passed  to  the  heavenly  rest. 

The  three-quarters  of  a  century,  intervening  between  Wesley's  death 
and  the  present  time,  have  wrought  many  changes  in  the  Methodism 
of  Hull  and  its  vicinity.  The  Hull,  Grimsby,  Epworth,  and  Gains- 
borough Circuits  then  occupied  what  is  now  known  as  the  Hull  Dis- 
trict, sub- divided  into  sixteen  Circuits.  Eleven  ministers  were 
employed  upon  this  ground  in  Wesley's  time;  now  the  number  is 
forty-one.  The  Waltham- street  Circuit  alone  contains  nearly  as  many 
members  now  as  then  were  to  be  found  in  this  extended  area  of  coun- 
try. The  fifteen  thousand  members  of  this  District  are  confided  to  the 
care  of  nearly  nine  hundred  leaders,  whilst  the  towns  and  villages  are 
regularly  visited  by  a  valuable  staff  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  local 
preachers. 

The  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  in  which  the  more  important  part  of 
the  Hull  District  lies,  affords  a  pleasing  study  to  the  Methodist  who, 
with  the  Journals  in  his  hand,  and  a  good  chart  before  him,  follows 
Wesley  in  his  wanderings  from  place  to  place.  We  could  almost  name 
the  roads  he  would  frequent  when  pursuing  his  noble  mission  among 
his  fellow-countrymen.  But  the  mental  pleasure  afforded  by  thus 
journeying  with  the  Founder  of  Methodism,  is  subordinate  to  that 
yielded  by  contemplating  the  present  fruits  of  his  holy  enterprise  and 
zeal.  In  the  East  Riding  there  are  not  twelve  parishes,  where  the 
population  numbers  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  upwards,  in  which 
Meth'-dist  preachers  do  not  regularly  minister  Divine  truth.  With 
the  exception  just  made,  a  room,  or  cottage,  or  school,  or  chupel 
may  be  found  in  every  place ;  where  at  least  on  the  Sunday,  and  fre- 
quently on  the  week- day,  the  Gospel,  as  understood  and  believed  by 
"  the  people  called  Methodists,"  is  fearlessly  preached.  Would  that 
Methodism  were  eqaally  pervasive  in  every  other  part  of  Great  Britain  ! 

Hull,  as  a  Conference  town,  necessarily  claims  to  rank  with  those 
other  important  Methodist  centres  which  in  regular  succession  welcome 
the  annual  Conference.  A  comparative  view,  however,  does  not  leave  us 
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altogether  satisfied  with  the  present  position  of  Methodism  in  this  ancient 
and  wealthy  sea-port  The  average  number  of  members  to  one  minister 
there  stationed  is  greater  than  in  any  other  Conference  town,  and  con- 
siderably exceeds  that  in  the  Connexion  generally.  Froofe  of  liberality, 
of  capacity  for  Christian  enterprise,  and  of  hearty  sympathy  with 
Methodism  in  all  its  activities,  are  not  wanting.  What,  then,  should 
hinder  Hall  from  taking  its  rightful  place  in  this  respect  also  among 
towns  of  similar  Connexional  rank  P 

The  Conference  assembling  on  the  29th  of  the  present  month  will  be 
the  third  held  in  Hull.  The  first  was  held  twenty-one  years  ago. 
Nothing  specially  noteworthy  appears  to  have  taken  place  during  the 
session ;  but  the  unfortunate  fact  of  a  numerical  decrease  being  reported 
was  sufficient  to  elicit  inquiry  and  much  heart- searching.  Methodists 
have  always  been  deeply  solicitous  on  this  subject.  Causes  may  gene- 
rally be  found  which  will  in  part  account  for  a  declension  in  point 
of  numbers ;  and  many  could  be  specified  for  the  loss  experienced  in 
1848.  But,  however  correct  the  explanations,  the  fact  tells  powerfully 
upon  the  Methodbt  heart.  It  is  well  if  it  rouses  dormant  energies,  if 
it  awakens  to  fresh  life,  to  new  enterprise,  and  to  a  holier  zeal,  both 
the  people  and  their  spiritual  leaders.  And  surely  it  is  well,  while 
careful  not  to  attach  undue  importance  to  numerical  progress,  to 
cherish  this  marked  jealousy  of  whatever  seems  to  interfere  with  it. 

In  1858  there  was  en  increase  reported  to  the  Conference  of  six  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety- six  members  of  Society.  This  year  the 
additions  will  amount  to  a  little  over  three  thousand.  We  are  far  from 
considering  this  satisfactory.  Methodism  employs  a  mighty  agency ; 
but  are  the  results  commensurate  with  the  efforts  put  forth?  No 
doubt  the  protracted  political  agitation  preceding  the  late  general 
election  has  exerted  some  injurious  influence  in  several  parts  of  the 
country.  To  this,  however,  we  must  not  attribute  too  much.  Possi- 
bly various  local  causes  might  be  enumerated  which  have  operated 
against  religious  progress.  Still,  when  have  there  been  no  difficulties 
to  retard  the  Church's  growth  P  Our  fathers  achieved  success,  though 
violently  opposed.  If  we  read  the  lessons  of  the  past  aright,  the  calm 
and  quiet  of  worldly  prosperity  have  not  often  been  helpful  to  real 
spiritual  advance. 

The  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  to  be  ordained  in  the 
Waltham-street  and  Kingston  chapels,  at  the  approaching  Conference, 
contrasts  favourably  with  the  number  ordained  eleven  years  ago. 
Not  less  than  eighty  probationers,  in  Great  Britain  alone,  are  this  year 
eligible  to  be  "admitted  as  ministers  into  fall  connexion  with  the 
Conference."  The  number  so  received  in  1858  was  only  twelve.  This 
difference  is  encouraging.  But  few  individuals  can  pass  through  the 
tests  and  safeguards  which  protect  our  ministry,  and  arrive  at  ordination, 
without  receiving  deep  impressions  of  the  vast  responsibility  attached 
to  their  position.  We  may  reasonably  cherish  the  hope  that  in  future 
years  these  young  men  will  become  centres  of  influence  and  elements 
of  strength  to  the  church  with  which  they  are  now  to  be  fully  identi- 
fied. Each  year  some  well-known  face  passes  from  amongst  us,  but 
the  ranks  are  nevertheless  constantly  filled ;  and  we  believe  Method- 
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ism  may  look  with  confidence  to  the  vast  majority  of  her  rising  minis- 
try, as  faithful  and  ahle  men,  who  by  Divine  grace  will  worthily  advance 
and  conscientiously  guard  her  highest  interests. 

The  death-roll  to  be  called  this  year  will  contain  many  honoured 
names.  But  the  record  in  1858  was  specially  heavy  and  affecting. 
Amongst  the  "  obituaries  "  of  that  year  we  find  that  of  Dr.  Bunting, 
who  during  more  than  half  a  century  had  a  name  "  more  honourable 
than  his  brethren."  The  career  of  the  venerable  George  Marsden  was 
then  brought  to  a  close.  And  as  though  Death  was  impartial  in  his 
selections,  the  veteran  missionaries.  Dr.  Harvard  and  James  Lynch,  had 
been  called  home  to  rest  since  the  preceding  Conference.  Names  such 
as  these  stand  out  in  the  traditions  of  our  church,  and  the  date  of  their 
departure  hence  marks  the  close  of  a  memorable  and  eventful  epoch  of 
our  history. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  Oonference  occasioned  considerable  dis« 
cnssion  amongst  persons  not  members  of  the  Methodist  community. 
Exciting  questions  were  then  being  canvassed  by  the  general  public, 
npon  which  it  was  sought  to  elicit  an  authoritative  declaration  from 
Conference.  But  the  Methodists,  as  a  body,  are  not  organized  for 
purposes  of  party,  and  no  official  expression  of  opinion  on  several  moot 
subjects,  confessedly  of  great  importance,  could  be  obtained.  We 
trust  this  will  always  be  the  case.  Our  organization  is  not  political : 
united  as  we  are  in  our  efforts  to  raise  mankind  morally  and 
spiritually,  a  great  diversity  of  view  exists  among  Methodists  in 
relation  to  matters  having  a  political  bearing.  And  it  is  no  secret 
that  the  Wesleyan  Conference  has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
occupy  itself  with  those  vexed  questions  which  agitate  mere  statesmen. 
But  the  growing  interest  shown  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference 
is  something  noticeable.  A  just  estimate  is  being  formed  of  the 
religious  community  presided  over  and  guided  by  the  Conference. 
If  half  the  random  shafts  hurled  against  our  ecclesiastical  system  and 
arrangements  have  been  hurled  in  malice,  the  remaining  half  have  been 
due  to  ignorance.  To  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  both  as  to 
our  history  and  the  objects  for  which  we  exist,  will  be  to  disarm  any 
prejudice  against  us  that  may  still  remain. 

Whatever  "  conversations  "  on  certain  weighty  questions  may  this 
year  take  place,  and  whatever  decisions  may  be  arrived  at,  we  are  con« 
fident  that  loyalty  to  every  Methodist  institution  will  pervade  the 
Conference.  Those  services  and  meetings  by  which,  under  God,  the 
early  Methodists  collected  and  organized  theii*  Societies,  are  still  held 
in  affectionate  regard  and  love.  We  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  any 
one  of  our  religious  agencies,  and  least  of  all  with  that  one  which  mainly 
helps  to  nourish  the  spiritual  life  and  direct  the  spiritual  zeal  of  our 
people.  As  worldly  anxieties  multiply,  and  the  race  for  wealth,  social 
status,  and  political  power  becomes  more  excitiog,  our  class- meetings 
become  more  and  more  essential,  not  only  to  our  progress,  but  our 
existence  as  "  Wesleyan  Methodists."  Harder  pressed  in  the  strife  of 
life  as  people  are  than  formerly,  the  more  precious  to  them  is  the  weekly 
hour  of  quiet  and  tranquillizing  Christian  communion.  What  godly  heart 
among  us  does  not  hail  with  delight  the  approach  of  that  brief  period. 
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wben  those  tliat  **feaT  the  Lord  i>peak  one  to  another!"  At  such 
Bicred  seasons  the  soul  waits  apon  God.  Thoughts  of  earth,  and  sel^ 
and  sin,  are  quickly  driyen  away,  as  the  Divine  presence  is  realized. 
H'jly  commaoion  then  hecomes  an  unspeakable  priviJcge.  Clouds 
Tanish  before  the  bright  shibing  of  the  Heavenly  light;  and  the 
quickened  soul  comes  forth  from  the  "time  of  refreshing."  better, 
bolder,  and  more  resolute  for  Christian  sendee  and  sacrifice.  Our 
Connexional  well-b«iDg  depends  entirely,  we  cannot  but  feel,  upon  the 
je<iloas  maintenance  of  the  spirit  and  ways  of  our  fathers.  Their  con- 
fession, and  their  prayer,  must  be  ours.  "  They  got  not  the  land  in 
possession  by  their  own  sword,  neither  did  their  own  arm  save 
them :  but  Thy  right  hand,  and  Thine  arm,  and  the  light  of  Thy 
countenance,  because  Thou  hadst  a  favour  unto  them :  Thou  art  my 
Eliog,  O  God :  command  deliverances  for  Jacob." 

T.  H.  E. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  POETS. 

JOHN  MILTON. 

When  infidelity,  with  an  arrogant  affectation  of  intellectual  superi- 
ority, has  sneered  at  the  Christian  religion  as  a  vulgar  superstition,  it 
has  often  been  put  to  silence  by  the  reminder  that  John  Milton, 
amongst  other  glories  of  English  literature,  was  a  devout  believer  in 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But  while  the  fkct  of  his  Christianity  is  beyond 
dispute,  it  is  to  some  a  matter  of  doubt  to  what  particular  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  he  belonged,  and  what  were  the  specific  articles  of 
his  religious  creed.  Considering  the  great  influence  that  has  been 
exerted  upon  the  educated  intellect  of  the  country  by  this  mighty  min- 
strel, and  considering  that  what  he  has  written,  posterity  (according 
to  his  own  anticipation)  will  not  "  willingly  let  die,"  the  theological 
teachings  of  his  muse  cannot  be  matter  of  indifference. 

If,  in  our  search  for  Milton's  doctrinal  opinions,  we  confine  ourselves 
to  his  undoubted  writings  in  poetry  and  prose, — those  published  during 
his  own  life- time,  and  by  the  author  himself, — we  shall  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  concluding  that  he  was  a  Protestant  of  the  orthodox  and  evan- 
gelical school.  Unhappily,  however,  as  we  think,  for  the  reputation  of 
this  eminent  writer,  a  posthumous  theological  publication,  alleged,  or 
supposed,  to  be  the  production  of  his  pen,  discovers  to  us  that  he  fell 
into  serious  error  on  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion. The  work  referred  to  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  form  of 
a  Latin  manuscript,  in  the  year  1823,  and  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Suaaner,  the  present  venerable  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
au'l  is  publishf  d  with  Milton's  prose  works,  under  the  title,  '*  A  Post- 
humous Treatise  on  the  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  alone."  The  writer  of  this  treatise — who,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  was  none  other  than  the  great  epic  poet — teaches 
in  it  a  kind  of  semi-Arianism ;  which,  while  allowing  the  Son  of  God  to 
be  Divine,  makes  Him  such  merely  by  the  decree  of  the  Father,  denies 
His  eternal  generation,  and  represents  Him  as  having  been  begotten 
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in  time.  So  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit:  wbile  admitting  His 
pf  rsonality  and  Dtitj,  he  speaks  of  Him  as  inferior  to  tbe  Father  and 
the  Sod.  The  opinions  of  tbe  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath  are 
similar  to  those  taught  by  Paley.  Doctrines  strange  and  startling  are 
also  propounded,  on  the  nature  of  matter,  the  soul  of  man,  the  corpo- 
reity of  angels,  and  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  if  the  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine  be  a  genuine  work  of  Milton's 
pen,  we  shall  have  to  surrender  the  name  of  the  great  poet,  however 
reluctantly  we  may  do  it,  to  the  adrocates  of  antitrinitarian  and  other 
errors.  Still,  we  are  disposed  to  appeal  from  the  posthumous  treatise, 
supposed  to  be  Milton's,  to  the  numerous  writings  in  poetry  and  prose 
which  are  unquestionably  his,  and  which  he  gave  to  the  world  during 
his  own  life-time.  It  is,  however,  his  poetical  works  that  we  propose 
specially  to  examine,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their  theological 
sentiments.  If  these  be  found  scriptural,  we  shall  continue  to  claim 
for  orthodox  and  evangelical  Christianity  Milton  the  poet,  but  shall 
give  up  to  the  heterodox  Milton  the  alleged  author  of  "  The  Christian 
Doctrine." 

Mdcaulay,  in  his  brilliant  essay  on  the  poet,  in  referring  to  the 
amazement  excited  by  the  A^risnism  of  the  newly.found  treatise,  adds : 
"  Yet  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  person  could  have  read  '  Para- 
dise Lost '  without  suspecting  him  (Milton)  of  it."  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever,  that  thousands  of  beliuvers  in  the  Trinity  have  read  and  revelled 
in  the  great  epic  without  finding  the  slightest  reason  to  question  tbe 
orthodoxy  of  the  author.  Bishop  Newton,  who  commented  upon  Milton 
with  the  discrimination  with  which  he  wrote  upon  the  Prophecies,  in 
defending  him  against  this  particular  char^^e,  says  that  more  express 
passages  might  be  cited  from  his  works  to  show  that  he  was  opposed  to 
Arianism  than  could  be  produced  in  favour  of  the  accusation.  Dr. 
Johnson,  too,  who  says  all  the  bad  things  of  him  that  he  could  collect, 
yet  acknowledges  that  he  was  "  untainted  by  any  heretical  peculiarity 
of  opinion."  At  the  same  time  we  are  free  to  admit  that,  if  from  any 
cause  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  poet's  soundness  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  there  are  certain 
questionable  passages  in  his  works  which  may  go  far  to  confirm  such 
suspicions.    Take,  for  instance,  the  following : — 

"  By  merit  more  than  birth-right^  Son  of  God, 
Fouad  worthiest  to  be  so,  by  being  good. 
Far  more  than  great  or  high ;  because  in  Thee 
LoFe  hath  abounded  more  than  glorj  abounds,"*  &c. 

The  placing  of  "  merit "  above  "  birth -right,"  as  a  title  to  Divine 
Sonship,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  an  ugly  look.  But  it  is  plain  that 
the  poet  could  not  mean  that  the  position  of  Sou  was  earned  by  Him 
who  sustained  it  by  previous  good  conduct  in  a  lower  state.  Other 
passages  in  the  poem,  in  which  he  represents  the  Son  as  Son  from  the 
beginning,  forbid  this  interpretation.  His  object  in  tbe  passage  cited 
appears  to  be,  not  to  disparage  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  but  to  magnify 

•  "Paradise  Lost,"  iii.,  309-812. 
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the  exceeding  riches  of  His  grace  in  offering  Himself  as  ihe  Sarionr  of 
sinfdl  man.  There  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son,  in  which  state  His  merit,  worthiness,  goodness,  and  love,  shone 
more  conspicnonsly  than  His  birth-right,  greatness,  highness,  and 
glory.  There  could  have  been  no  leaniag  to  Arianism  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  of  these  lines,  inasmuch  as  the  Son  is  stated  in  the  context 
iohe" equal  to  God !"• 

Milton's  views  of  the  person  of  the  Son  maj  be  gaUiered  in  part  from 
the  following  passage,  which  occurs  in  the  address  of  the  Almighty 
Father  to  the  angelic  orders : — 

"  Hear  My  decree,  which  anrevoked  shall  stand. 
Thu  day  /  have  b^goi  whom  1  declare 
My  only  Son,  and  on  this  holy  kill 
Him  hare  anointed,  whom  ye  now  behold 
At  My  right  hand :  yonr  Head  I  Him  appoint; 
And  by  Myself  have  sworn,  to  Him  shall  bow 
All  knees  in  heaven,  and  shall  confess  Him  Lord."  f 

There  is  nothing  in  this  quotation  to  which  a  Trinitarian  could 
object.  In  fact,  the  words  are  a  tolerably  close  paraphrase  of  certain 
Scripture  passages ;  and,  as  such,  embody  the  sentiments  of  Inspira- 
tion. 

Satan,  in  heading  the  revolt  in  heaven,  is  made  to  ground  his 
objection  to  giving  homage  to  the  Son  of  God  on  the  alleged  equality 
of  angels  with  Him  whom  the  Father  had  anointed  King : — 

"  Who  can  in  reason  then,  or  right,  aasame 
Monarchy  over  such  as  live  by  right 
His  equals;  if  in  power  and  splendour  less. 
In  freedom  equal  ?  "  J 

It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  make  the  poet  responsible  for  the  say- 
ings of  all  the  personages  who  figure  in  his  epic,  and  especially  for  the 
expressions  of  him  who,  by  leaving  his  first  estate,  became  "  the  father 
of  lies."  It  is  fairer  to  Milton  to  identify  his  sentiments  with  those  of 
Abdiel,  who  denounced  the  speech  of  Satan  as  an  "  argument  blasphe- 
mous, false,  and  proud."    Said  this  faithful  seraph : — 

"  But  to  grant  it  thee  unjast. 
That  equal  over  eqnals  monarch  reign : 
Thyself,  though  great  and  glorious,  dost  thou  count. 
Or  all  angelic  nature  join'd  in  one. 
Equal  to  Him,  Begotten  Son?  by  whom. 
As  by  His  word,  the  Mighty  Father  made 
All  things,  even  thee."  f 

If  Milton,  as  some  allege,  held  Arian  views  when  he  wrote  the 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  he  certainly  makes  no  attempt  to  combat  by  argu- 
ment, or  even  to  disparage  by  innuendoes,  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme 
and  absolute  Divinity  of  the  Son.    On  the  contrary,  if  he  does  not  style 

♦  ••  Paradise  Lost,"  iii.,  806.  f  Ibid.,  v.,  602-608. 

i  md^  v..  794-797.  f  Ibid.,  881-887. 
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Him  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  he  applies  to  Him  sach  terms 
as  "  Second  Omnipotence,"  "  Filial  Godhead/'  and  others  which  might 
hare  been  employed  by  Athanasius  himself,  had  he  been  the  writer  of 
the  poem. 

In  his  account  of  the  Creation,  Milton  represents  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  each  engaged  in  the  work : — 

"  Meanwhile  the  Son 
On  His  great  eipedition  now  appeared, 
Girt  vnth  Omnipotence,  with  radiance  crown'd 
Of  Majesty  Divine  ;  sapieDce  and  love 
Immense,  and  all  His  Father  in  Him  shone. 

•  •  •  *  • 
The  King  of  glory,  in  Hie  powetful  Word 
And  Spirit,  comiDg  to  create  new  worlds. 

On  heavenly  ground  thug  stood ;  and  from  the  shore 
They  viewed  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss. 

•  •  •  »  • 

'  Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thoa  deep,  peace»' 
Said  then  the  Omnific  Word. 

•  •  •  •  • 
His  brooding  wings  the  Spirit  of  Qod  outspread. 
And  vital  virtue  infiiscd,  and  vital  warmth, 
ThroDghont  the  fluid  mass ;            **              * 

•  ♦  •        The  Omnipotent 
Eternal  Father  (for  where  is  not  He 
Present  P)  thus  to  His  Son  audibly  spake : 

'  Let  Ui  make  now  Man  in  Our  image,  Man, 
In  Our  similitude.'  "  ♦ 

The  Scripture  passage,  (Gen.  i.  26,)  which  is  briefly  paraphrased  m 
the  last  two  lines  of  this  quotation,  has  been  a  great  stumbling-block 
to  Antitrinitarians ;  some  of  whom  have  resorted  to  the  shifts  of  a 
discreditable  exegesis  in  their  endeavours  to  neutralize  its  force  in 
farour  of  the  Tri-unity  of  the  Gk}dhead.  Certain  of  these  expositors 
have  suggested  that  the  royal  style  of  speaking  in  the  plural  was 
adopted  by  the  Divine  Being  in  this  famous  text ;  others,  that  He  asso- 
ciated angels  with  Himself  in  this  sentence.  But  Milton,  whose 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  thorough,  it  will  be  seen,  understood  that  in 
saying,  "Let  Us  make  man  in  Our  image,  after  Our  likeness,"  the 
Divine  Father  addressed  Himself  to  the  Divine  Son. 

The  return  of  the  Creator,  after  the  six  days'  work,  is  thus 
described : — 

"  At  the  holy  mount 

Of  heaven^s  high-seated  top,  the  imperial  throne 

Of  Godhead,  flz'd  for  ever  firm  and  sure, 

The  Filial  Power  anived,  and  sat  Him  down 

With  His  Great  Father ;  for  He  also  went 

Invisible,  yet  staid,  (such  privilege 

•  "  Paradise  Lost,"  vii.,  192-196,  208-211,  216,  217,  236-287,  616-620. 
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Hath  Omoipmeoce )  and  tlie  work  oiditii*d» 
Anihor  and  £iid  of  all  thiogt.''  • 

The  invisible  goisg  of  the  Father,  from  whicb  may  be  inferred  that  the 
poet  believed  that  the  S'>n  went  on  Hta  mission  of  creation  in  some 
visible  form,  is  not  inconsist^^nt  with  Trinity ri-<in  views.  In  fact,  one 
class  of  proofs  in  favour  of  the  orthod>ix  doctrine  has  reference  to  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament, — who  appeared  to  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets from  time  to  tim<», — being  reallj  God  the  S jn.  This  incommn- 
Bicable  name  rrirr^  is  applied  to  the  Son  in  the  angelic  hjmn  which 
celebrates  His  return  from  His  creating  work : — 

"  Great  are  Thy  works,  Jkhovih  !  infiDite 
Tbj  poN'er !  what  thought  caa  measure  Thee^  or  tongns 
Bekte  Thee?     Greater  now  in  Thy  retam 
Than  from  the  giant  angeW^  \ 

The  reference  in  the  last  line  shows  that  the  Being  who  is  styled 
"  Jehovah"  in  the  quotation,  is  the  Son  of  God,  whose  victory  over  the 
**  giant  angels  "  is  described  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  poem.^ 

Leaving  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  coming  to  '*  Paradise  Regained,"  we 
find  there  a  passage,  of  which  some  of  Milton's  critics  have  said  that 
there  is  not  a  word  in  it  but  what  an  Arian  would  allow.    Here  it  is : — 

"  His  weakness  shall  overcome  Sstanic  strength. 
And  all  the  world,  and  mass  of  sinfal  fleah ; 
That  all  the  angels  and  ethereal  powers, 
They  now,  and  men  hereafter,  may  discern 
From  what  consammate  virtue  I  ha?e  choae 
This  perfect  Msn,  hy  merit  call'd  My  Son, 
To  earn  salvation  for  the  sons  of  men."  S 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  phrase, "  by  merit  called  My  Son,"  has, 
like  the  similar  one  above  quoted,  a  suspicious  sound ;  and  that,  what* 
ever  may  have  been  meant  by  it,  it  is  not  one  which  a  Trinitarian 
would  use  when  speaking  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  "  From  what  con- 
summate virtue  I  have  chose  this  perfect  Man,"  is  a  sentence  which 
might  seem  to  imply  that,  in  the  poet's  belief,  there  had  been  a  time 
when  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  was  not  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  and  that  He  was 
chosen  to  this  position  on  accoimt  of  the  virtues  which  He  exhibited. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  certain  than  that  this  was  not  the 
meaning  designed ;  for  in  other  parts  of  the  poem  reference  is  made  to 
the  miraculous  conception.  The  Virgin  Mother  thus  addressed  the 
Holy  Child  ^— 

"  For  know,  Thou  art  no  son  of  mortal  man ; 
Though  men  esteem  Thee  low  of  parentage, 
Thy  Father  is  the  Eternal  Kine,  who  rules 
All  heaven  and  earth,  angels,  and  sons  of  men ; 
A  messenger  from  Gnd  foretold  Thy  birth. 
Conceived  in  me  a  virgin."  || 

•  "Paradise  Lost,"  vii..  B84-B91.     f  Ihid.,  602-605.     %  See  Book  ti.,  880-8M. 
S  "  Paradise  Regained."  i.,  161*167.         I  "  Parsdise  Regained,"  i.,  834-289. 
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To  saj  of  any  passage  in  Milton's  writings,  that  "  there  is  not  a  word 
in  it  but  what  an  Arian»  or  even  a  Sooinian,  would  allow,"  is  only  to 
say  what  might  also  be  affirmed  of  many  passages  of  Holy  Scripture. 
There  are  Bible  texts  which  refer  to  Christ's  subordination  and  sub- 
jection to  the  Father,  "  every  word  of  which  an  Arian  would  allow ; " 
but,  we  add,  every  word  of  which  a  Trinitarian  would  also  allow. 
While  holding  the  supreme  and  absolute  Godhead  of  the  Son,  we  not 
only  admit,  but  contend  for  it  as  an  essential  part  of  our  theology, 
that,  in  connexion  with  His  incarnation  and  mediatorial  offices,  He  is 
"  subject "  to  the  Father.  Considering  that  Christ  was  really  and  truly 
man,  as  well  as  "  very  God  of  very  God,"  this  belief  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Dr.  Sumner  looks  upon  the  fact  that  Milton  selected  the  temptation 
of  Christ  as  the  main  incident  of  his  "  Paradise  Regained,"  as  an  indi- 
cation of  his  Arianism.  The  accusation  involved  in  this  appears  to 
assume  two  things,  with  neither  of  which  we  can  agree  :  first,  that  the 
"  Paradise  Regained  "  is  a  proof  that  its  author  did  not  hold  the  neces- 
sity of  an  atonement  for  sin ;  secondly,  that  the  rejection  of  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement  is  a  part  of  the  Arian  system.  It  is  an  historical 
fact  that  this  ancient  and  now  almost  obsolete  heresy,  while  denying 
the  essential  Divinity  of  Christ,  yet  held,  however  inconsistently,  that 
His  death  was  sacrificial  and  vicarious.  Had  Milton  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement,  it  would  prove  him  something  more  than  an 
Arian ;  it  would  show  that  his  unbelief  had  developed  into  that  more 
advanced  form  of  error  known  in  our  own  day  by  the  name  of  Uni- 
tarianism.  But  it  is  pleasing  to  remark  that  the  evangelical  character 
of  the  great  poet  on  this  cardinal  doctrine  is  capable  of  abundant  and 
satisfactory  vindication.  To  the  last  he  gloried  in  the  Cross.  Even  in 
the  posthumous  treatise,  "  On  Christian  Doctrine,"  with  its  strange  mix- 
ture of  Gk)spel  truths  and  fantastic  errors,  the  trumpet,  on  the  subject 
of  Christ  crucified,  gives  no  uncertain  sound.  To  this  fidelity  of  Mil* 
ton's  teaching  regarding  the  one  and  only  foundation,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  himself  bears  willing  testimony.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  title,  "  Paradise  Regained,"  given  to  a 
production  which  is  confined  to  the  temptation  of  Corlst  in  the  wilder- 
ness, seems  to  imply  that,  when  that  victory  was  won  by  the  tempted 
Jesus,  the  work  of  redemption  was  completed ;  and  that  consequently 
it  is  inappropriate  and  misleading.  To  avoid  misapprehension,  the 
poem  should  either  have  been  called  "  The  Temptation,"  or  else  have 
been  extended,  so  as  to  include  the  agony,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
our  Lord.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  objectionable  title,  it  is 
evident  from  "Paradise  Regained"  itself,  that  the  author  deemed 
the  temptation  of  Christ  as  only  something  preliminary  to  the  great 
work  of  redemption.  The  "  Eternal  Father,"  in  speaking  of  His  Son's 
mission,  says : — 

"  Winniog,  hj  conquest,  what  the  first  man  lost. 
By  fallacy  surprised.     Bui  first  I  mean 
To  exercise  Him  in  the  wilderness  ; 
There  He  shall  first  lay  down  the  rudiments 
Of  Hifl  great  warfare,  ere  I  send  Eim  forth 
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To  conquer  &»  and  DecUh,  the  two  grand  foes. 
By  hamiliatioD  and  strong  sniFerance."  * 

The  Savionr  Himself,  in  His  sablime  soliloquy,  as  He  enters  the 
desert,  is  made  to  say : — 

"  Mj  way  must  lie 
Throngk  many  a  hard  assay,  e'en  to  the  death, 
I  Ere  I  the  promised  kingdom  can  attain, 

Or  work  redemption  for  mankind ,  whose  tine* 
Full  weight  must  be  transferred  upon  My  head.'*  f 

In  keeping  with  these  intimations  that  the  work  of  redemption  was 
to  follow  the  saccessfol  repelling  of  the  tempter  in  the  wilderness,  the 
angels'  song,  with  which  the  poem  closes,  ends  thus ; — 

*'  Hail,  Son  of  the  Most  High,  Heir  of  both  worlds, 
Qaeller  of  Satan  t     On  Thy  gloriona  work 
Now  enter  ;  and  beyin  to  save  mankind,**  X 

As  Milton  has  somewhat  perplexed  those  of  his  critics  who  have 
sought  diligently  for  his  real  opinions  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Ohrist, 
so  the  poet's  Satan,  according  to  the  poet's  showing,  was  similarly 
perplexed  with  the  mysterious  Being  on  whom  he  tried  his  subtlety  ia 
the  wilderness.  Having  heard  the  Divine  voice  at  our  Lord's  baptism, 
attesting  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  adversary 
makes  this  acknowledgment  to  the  tempted  One  : — 

"  Thenceforth  I  thought  Thee  worth  my  nearer  view 
And  narrower  scrutiny,  that  I  might  learn 
In  what  degree  or  meaning  Thou  art  call'd 
The  Son  of  God  ;  which  bears  no  single  sense. 
The  son  of  God  I  also  am,  or  was ; 
And  if  I  was,  I  am ;  relation  stands  ; 
All  men  are  sons  of  God ;  yet  Thee  I  thought 
In  some  respect  far  higher  so  declared."  i 

The  first  and  second  temptations  convinced  the  tempter  that  the 
Holy  Jesus  was  "  mere  man,  both  wise  and  good,  not  more."  But 
his  suspicions  lingering  that  He  to  whom  the  heavenly  voice  bore 
testimony  must,  after  all,  be  something  more  than  man,  the  third 
temptation  was  applied;  to  which  the  Saviour  answered,  "  Tempt  not 
ihe  Lord  thy  Ood,"  The  announcement  of  His  own  Divinity,  contained 
in  these  words,  filled  the  tempter,  according  to  the  description  of  the 
poet,  with  amazement  and  horror ;  sending  him  with  "  ruin,  despera- 
tion, and  dismay,"  to  his  crew  of  infemals.  Now  why  should  the  poet 
describe,  as  he  does,  the  frightful  effect  upon  Satan  produced  by  the 
appropriation  by  the  Saviour  to  Himself  of  the  words,  "  Thou  sbalt  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  God,"  if  Milton  were  not  himself  a  believer  in  the 
Divinity  of  Christ P  He  evidently  did  so  believe;  and  accordingly 
made  the  angels  sing,  at  the  close  of  this  scene,  in  honour  of  the  Son : — 

*  "  Paradise  Regained,"  i.,  154-160.      f  Ibid.,  2f  3-267.     J  Ibid.,  iv.,  6S8-CS6. 
i  iWrf.,614-5'>.l. 
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"  Tnie  image  of  tlie  Father :  whether  throned 
In  the  bosom  of  bliss,  and  light  of  light 
Conceiving ;  or,  remote  from  hearen,  enshrined 
In  fleshly  tabemade,  and  homan  form, 
Wandering  the  wilderness."  * 

{To  he  concluded.) 


RECENT  WORKS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EPIGRAPHY. 
(Concluded  from  page  448.) 

Cavallere  de  Rossi  stigmatized  almost  as  a  dangerous  innovator,  and  as 
a  quasi-heretic !  The  supposition  will,  no  doubt,  seem  to  our  readers  a 
perfect  absurdity ;  and  yet  it  is  literally  true.  The  learned  archaeologist 
X>roved  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  that  since  Zephirinus  all  the  Popes 
were  buried,  not  in  the  Vatican,  but  in  the  cemetery  of  the  CsBcilian  family ; 
and  he  showed,  moreover,  that  their  object  in  selecting  this  spot  for  their 
interment  was  to  establish,  so  to  say,  the  right  of  the  Christian  community 
to  a  plot  of  ground  which  had  been  granted  to  it  by  the  Emperor.  Tnde 
irtt.  Signer  de  Rossi's  view  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  generally 
received  ideas,  to  tradition,  and  to  absurd  prejudices ;  it  was  accordingly 
regarded  as  intolerable,  by  virtue  of  that  law  of  immobility  which  stamps 
in  the  Eternal  City  even  tlie  fiacts  or  notions  least  connected  with  religious 
faith. 

It  is  really  singular  to  notice  how  cautious  Signor  de  Rossi  is  in  laying 
down  his  conjectures,  and  how  invariably  the  discoveries  made  coniirm 
his  d  priori  theories.  In  this  case,  he  had  said,  Such  and  such  must  have 
been  the  course  adopted  by  the  Popes  since  Zephirinus.  Then  the  explorers 
Fet  to  work,  excavations  were  made,  and  the  crypt  came  to  light,  where,  from 
Zephirinus  to  Melchiades,  all  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  been  buried.  It 
is  a  room  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  did  not  at  first  sight  present 
any  point  worthy  of  notice.  As,  however,  the  rubbish  with  which  it  was 
filled  disappeared,  the  workmen  soon  ascertained  that  the  spot  where  they 
stood  was  really  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  cemetery.  The 
Avails  had  been  formerly  decorated  with  extraordinary  magnificence; 
amongst  the  ruins  scattered  about  and  covering  the  ground,  were  highly- 
finished  pieces  of  sculpture,  shafts  of  pillars,  capitals  and  pilasters.  These 
indications  only  proved,  of  course,  that  the  sepulchral  room  or  crypt  thus 
excavated  had  originally  been  destined  for  the  last  resting-place  of  some 
influential  personages ;  but  who  were  the  owners  of  these  tombs  ?  Did 
they  belong  to  the  heathen  population  of  Rome,  or  to  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  ?  A  few  fragments  of  inscriptions,  which  Signor  do 
Rossi  had  at  first  neglected,  were  placed  close  together,  and  supplied  the 
names  of  several  popes  of  the  third  century.  No  doubt  was  henceforth 
possible ;  the  burial-ground  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  what  must  be  considered  as  the  most  notewoi*thy  fact  in 
connexion  with  the  catacombs  was  positively  established.  Here  stood  the 
chair  in  which  Sixtus  II.  was  sitting  when  the  soldiers  of  Valerian  put  him 

*  "Paradise  Regained/*  iv.,  506-510. 
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to  death ;  along  the  walls,  in  those  niches  now  open  and  empty,  the  popes 
were  buried ;  these  marble  slabs  which  cover  the  ground  formed  the  door 
of  each  niche,  and  bore  the  inscription.  Five  of  these  epitaphs  still  exist, 
remarkably  simple  in  their  character ;  not  a  word  is  allowed  for  praise, 
not  a  line  for  a  mere  biographical  statement.  "  Anterus,  bishop ; "  "  Euty- 
chianos,  bishop ; "  that  is  literally  all.  On  the  epitaph  of  Fabian  alone  the 
designation  martyr  appears,  engraved  by  a  later  hand.  Snch  are  the  men 
who  fonnded  the  Christian  Church :  their  memory  has  perished ;  and  of 
their  earthly  career  one  fiict  barely  has  reached  us,  namely,  that  of  their 
having  exercised  episcopal  authority ;  but  their  work  has  sarvived  them ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  attacks  of  infidelity,  the  fiaith  of  the  Gospel  is 
as  strong  as  ever. 

Around  the  conductors  of  the  fiock  lie  in  countless  multitudes  those 
whom  they  guided  on  the  road  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  Christian 
society  of  the  third  century  is  assembled  in  ^e  crypt  which  Cavaliere  de 
Rossi  has  discovered,  and  there  we  can  study  it.  The  poor,  the  slaves,  the 
little  ones  of  this  world  form  the  migority ;  we  can  know  them  by  the 
wretched  spelling  of  their  epitaphs,  and  by  the  absence  of  all  artistic 
decorations  in  the  monuments,  which  simply  commemorate  their  death. 
The  earlier  inscriptions  are  always  in  Greek ;  that  language  was,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  still  consideied  the  idiom  of  the  Church ; 
and  it  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  Latin  came  into  use.  Amongst  the 
epitaphs  of  the  Popes  which  Signor  de  Bossi  has  discovered,  that  of 
Cornelius,  who  died  in  252,  is  the  only  one  written  in  Latin.  Some  of  the 
inscriptions  show  the  transition,  if  we  may  so  say,  from  one  idiom  to  the 
other ;  a  few  are  Latin,  but  in  Greek  characters ;  others  contain  a  singular 
mixture  of  the  two  languages,  thus :  "  Julia  Claudiane  in  pace  et  irene" 

Extreme  simplicity,  we  have  already  noticed,  distinguislies  the  epitaphs 
of  the  early  Popes :  the  same  stamp  of  laconism  may  be  observed  on  the 
monuments  of  all  the  Christians  of  that  epoch,  whatever  their  station 
in  life  may  have  been,  whatever  their  social  rank,  age,  or  sex.  We 
have  said,  station  in  life ;  but  the  indications  supplied  by  the  epigraphic 
remains  of  the  catacombs  give  us  no  clue  whatever  to  this  particular,  and 
it  is  only  from  other  sources  that  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
some  of  the  persons  who  are  here  buried.  "  Peace  be  with  thee ! "  "  Sleep 
in  Christ  1"  *'  May  thy  soul  rest  m  Christ !"  Such  are  the  principal 
inscriptions  which  the  catacombs  place  before  us.  For  those  who  died  in 
the  faith  after  a  career  abruptly  cut  short  by  martyrdom,  for  the  enthusi- 
astic converts  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  what  were  all  earthly  distinc- 
tions compared  with  the  glory  which  awaited  them  at  the  Saviour's  feet  ? 
What  use  was  there  in  noting  down  the  date  of  a  birth  or  of  a  death,  when 
the  deceased  Christian  had  entered  upon  an  eternity  of  happiness  ?  We 
must  add,  however,  that  this  simplicity  in  the  composition  of  epitaphs  was 
not  of  very  long  duration.  Expressions  of  regrets  appeared  at  first ;  it  was 
natural  that  the  bereaved  members  of  the  family  should  relieve  their  feel- 
ings  by  letting  others  know  the  extent  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained ;  whilst 
rejoicing  on  behalf  of  him  or  her  who  had  found  "  anchorage  at  last,"  they 
could  not  but  mourn  over  tlie  departure  of  the  friend  whose  bright  example 
had  probably  served  to  confirm  them  in  their  own  faith.  A  word  or  two 
of  praise  afterwards  crept  in ;  then  came  chi'onological  memoranda,  and 
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after  some  time  a  kind  of  formularj'  was  introduced,  which  seryed  as  the 
stereotyped  epitaph  for  every  Cliristian.  Where  the  spontaneous  outburst 
of  the  soul  had  originaDy  left  its  mark,  conventionalisms  gradually  pre- 
vailed. The  inscriptions  of  the  fourtli  century  are  more  valuable,  from 
a  purely  historical  point  of  view,  than  those  of  the  preceding  age,  because 
they  can  be  identified  without  much  difficulty ;  otherwise  they  are  decidedly 
inferior. 

Another  point  of  interest  connected  with  the  monuments  we  are  study- 
ing is  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christian  art.  The  frescoes  which  adorn 
the  catacombs  are  both  more  original  and  more  Christian  in  their  charac 
ter  than  the  sculptures.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  large  marble 
sarcophagi  described  by  Signor  de  Rossi  were  not  prepared  on  the  spot 
for  which  they  had  been  destined ;  they  came  from  the  workshop  or  the 
studio  of  the  sculptor,  where  every  one  could  examine  them  at  leisure, 
and  therefore  it  would  not  have  been  quite  safe  to  adorn  them  with  sub- 
jects of  a  strictly  religious  character.  If  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church  needed  to  order  a  marble  tomb,  he  selected  the  one  of  which  the 
ornaments  and  devices  were  least  heathen  in  their  conception ;  and  the 
choice  cannot  alwa}'S  have  been  very  scrupulously  made,  when  we  con- 
aider  that  the  cemetery  of  Callixtus  boasts  of  one  sarcophagus,  which, 
although  appropriated  to  a  convert  to  Christianity,  is  embellished  with  a 
bas-relief  taken  from  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Christian  Church  was  compelled  to  borrow  from 
Greece  the  artistic  decorations  with  which  the  tombs  of  the  faithful  were 
adorned.  The  Jews  had  in  this  respect  nothing  to  show ;  and  the  great 
problem  for  the  new  religion  was  to  choose  from  the  monuments  of  heathen 
art  subjects  which  had  either  no  reference  whatever  to  the  ancient 
mythology,  or  which  might  be  susceptible  of  being  s^'mbolized  according 
to  the  Christian  point  of  view.  To  this  last  class  of  compositions  we  can 
refer  the  Orphic  legend.  In  the  cemeterj'  of  Callixtus  we  notice  a  beauti- 
ful fresco  representing  Orpheus  playing  on  Ids  lyre.  The  graceful  attitude 
of  the  figure,  the  perfection  with  which  it  is  finished,  the  harmony  of  the 
colouring, — all  these  circumstances  show  that  the  draughtsman  took 
for  his  model  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  heathen  painting ;  but  under 
liis  brush  the  subject  becomes,  so  to  say,  metamorphosed:  Oi-pheus  no 
longer  appears  surrounded  by  wild  beasts  and  trees,  over  wliich  the 
entrancing  power  of  his  melody  has  sway ;  two  sheep  alone  are  at  his  feet, 
listening  attentively  to  his  strains,  and  looking  up  to  him  with  an  air  of 
calm  confidence  and  happiness;  Oi-pheusis  evidently  the  Good  Shepherd, 
and  through  the  easiest,  the  most  natural  of  all  transformations,  the  poet 
whose  music  subdued  the  brute  creation  now  stands  forth  as  the  Pacifier  of 
the  troubled  soul,  the  strength  of  the  weak,  and  the  Guide  of  His  wander- 
ing flock. 

Signor  de  Rossi  has  endeavoured  to  recover  the  sense  of  that  pictorial 
exegesis,  often  recondite  in  its  character,  which  covered  the  walls  of  the 
burial  vaults  with  sjrmbolic  pictures.  The  interpretation  given  to  passages 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  reminds  us  of  the  often  fanciful  commentaries  of 
Origen  and  his  school:  allegory  and  truth  are  blended  together  in  the 
strangest  fashion,  and  not  unfrequently  the  same  subject  is  capable  of  two 
difierent  constructions.    Here  we  find  a  gi-avc-looking  person  striking  a 
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rock,  from  which  flows  a  stream  of  living  waters  ;  is  it  Moses  ?  is  it  Peter? 
According  to  the  disposition  with  which  tlie  convert  studied  the  painting, 
according  to  his  spiritual  circumstances  and  to  his  frame  of  mind,  he 
might  select  between  the  lawgiver  of  Israel  and  the  ajjostle ;  the  waters 
might  represent  either  the  cei'emony  of  baptism,  or  even  the  wide  sea  of 
the  world,  out  of  which  a  fisherman,  represented  a  little  further  on,  is 
drawing  some  stray  disciples  of  the  Cross.  On  another  fresco  the  mys- 
terious fish  appears,  likewise  in  a  twofold  character :  now,  as  the  convert  to 
the  new  faith  ;  now,  as  our  Lord  Himself.  The  artist  has  elsewhere 
attempted  to  delineate  the  scene  of  Jonas  being  cast  out  of  the  ship ;  on 
the  mast,  however,  a  cross  is  added  by  a  kind  of  anachronism,  whicli 
enabled  the  contemporaries  of  CaUixtns  to  identify  the  tempest-tossed  vessel 
with  the  Church,  always  beaten  by  the  waves,  but  never  submerged. 
From  these  instances,  and  many  otliers  which  we  might  easily  enumerate, 
wc  see  that  the  allegorical  style  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  ^Vlexandria ;  the  matter-of-fact  Romans  also  moved 
in  the  same  direction,  and  would  probably  have  equalled  Origen,  if  their 
pastoral  duties,  and  the  incessant  claims  which  the  government  of  tlic 
Church  made  upon  their  time,  had  not  prevented  them  from  engaging  in 
literary  labours.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Signor  de  Rossi,  and 
we  see  no  reason  to  reject  it. 

As  time  went  on,  and  the  age  of  persecution  disappeared,  the  cata- 
combs of  Rome  became  mere  monuments  of  curiosity,  which  reminded 
the  faithful  of  tragical  events  long  past,  and  of  the  heroic   straggles 
undergone  by  the  early  Church  at  an  epoch  when  the  power  of  faith  was 
far   greater  than  during  the   reign  of  Constantino  and  his  successors. 
Tlie  poet  Prudentius  gives  us  a  cmious  and  highly-wrought  description 
of  the  sight  which  those  immense  galleries  presented  at  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius.    They  had  become  a  khid  of  show-room,  or  museum, 
embellished  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner  by  pious  visiters,  who  used 
to  accomplish  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  tlie  saints,  and  who  covered 
them  with  slabs  of  marble,  or  even  plates  of  silver.    On  certain  days  tJio 
crowd  of  visiters  was  immense ;  tlie  ^dl]agcs  of  Etruria  and  of  the  Sabine 
territory  sent  forth  their  multitudes,  and  the  roads  were  scarcely  wide 
enough  to  contain  the  ever- swelling  tide.     From  an'  early  hour  in  the 
morning  the  tomb  of  some  favourite  martyr   was  literally  beset  by 
devotees,  anxious  to  kiss  the  ornaments  which  covered  it,  and  to  sprinkle 
it  over  with  perfdmes.    The  description  of  Prudentius  is  so  character- 
istic that  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  it :  whilst  perusing  the  details  it 
places  so  vividly  before  ur,  wc  almost  fancy  we  see  the  lively,  irrepressible 
population  of  modem  Italy  rushing  down  from  tlie  mountains,  in  order  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  some  miraculous  Madonna,  or  to  ^isit  the  hamhino 
of  Ara  CodU. 

The  history  of  Christian  epigraphy  is  indebted  to  the  pilgrims  we  h^re 
just  noticed  for  some  curious  monuments,  which  are  not  the  less  interest- 
ing because  they  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  inscriptions  mentioned 
above,  and  forming  the  real  subject  of  this  paper.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  always  worth  studying  the  remains  of  days  gone  by,  however  triflio^ 
they  may  appear ;  but  further,  from  the  graffitiy  as  these  rough  inscrip- 
tions (ire  called,  we  can  obtain  some  clue  as  to  the  relative  popularity  oi 
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the  sarcophagi  which  filled  the  catacombs.  Of  course,  the  more  numerous 
the  graffiti,  tiie  more  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  tomb  on  the  surface 
of  which  they  have  been  traced ;  and  when  they  appear  in  large  quantities, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  we  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  monu- 
ment of  special  significance,  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  The 
sagacity  with  which  Signer  de  Bossi  has  drawn  all  these  conclusions  is 
truly  wonderful;  and,  thanks  to  his  indefatigable  perseverance,  we  can 
now  arrive  at  some  trustworthy  results  on  the  subject  of  Christian  archte- 
ology.  One  important  fact,  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  relations  which 
existed  between  the  Church  and  the  State  during  the  first  three  centuries, 
must  not  be  left  unnoticed.  We  have  already  said  something  on  that 
point ;  but  it  is  worth  referring  to  it  once  more.  Until  quite  recently,  it 
has  been  imagined  that  the  Christian  community  assumed  from  the  very 
beginning  an  attitude  of  open  antagonism  against  the  secular  power,  and 
that  it  set  the  laws  at  defiance.  How  such  a  view  could  have  obtained 
credence,  in  the  face  of  the  distinct  apostolic  ii\junctions  often  repeated, 
(1  Peter  ii.  13-17;  Titus  iu.  1,)  it  is  difficult  to  explain;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  certain  that  many  persons  stUl  entertain  on  this  subject 
the  most  mistaken  views.  Whatever  doubts,  however,  remained  are  now 
completely  dispelled,  iu  consequence  of  Signer  de  Bossi's  patient  investi- 
gations. We  find  that  the  Church,  far  from  placing  itself  in  a  posture  of 
defiance,  always  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of  the  laws,  and  even  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  the  imperial  government.  Popular  associations, 
formed  for  charitable  purposes,  were  authorized  on  certain  conditions,  and 
the  Christians  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  privileges  granted  to  these 
guilds  and  brotherhoods,  as  we  may  call  them.  Finally,  although  Signer 
de  Rossi's  Boman-Catholic  views  lead  him  sometimes,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  interpret  wrongly  the  remains  of  Christian  antiquity  which  he 
has  studied  in  the  catacombs,  yet  his  ''Roma  Sotteranea"  deserves  the 
serious  attention  of  all  those  who  inquire  into  the  early  circumstances  of 
the  Church.  Gustave  Masson, 
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A  STUDY  FOR  THE  CHURCHES. 

IV.— A  QUESTION  AND  ITS  STJCMlBSTIONa. 

Whobybb  considers  what  the  spiritual  energy  bestowed  on  the 
Church  for  a  time  really  effected ;  how  disproportionate  the  actual 
conversion  of  men  has  long  been  to  the  area  over  which  Christianity 
has  nevertheless  spread  its  collateral  blessings;  what  to-day  is  the 
probable  number  of  those  who,  amidst  the  growing  multitude  of 
Christ's  nominal  adherents,  are  in  any  fair  sense  exerting  themselves 
in  His  behalf;  whoever,  in  view  of  the  declared  intention  of  Gk>d  and  of 
His  comprehensive  promises,  compares  what  he  sees  with  what  he 
inwardly  feels  it  to  be  only  reasonable  to  expect,  will  not  demand  an 
apology  for  our  asking  ''whether  the  world" — for  Christ  speaks  of 
drawing  "all  men"— "is  to  be  saved?"  He  ¥rill  rather  ask,  "How, 
daring  what  remains  of  its  course,  this  may  in  some  large  sense  even 
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yet  be  accomplished  P  "  We  sliall  be  glad  if  these  lines  cause  bat  a 
solitary  reader  to  put  this  inqairy  to  himself  with  deeper  earnestness 
than  heretofore. 

And  this  is  the  question,  one  from  which  all  others  which  relate  to 
human  destinies  must  stand  aside  as  triflea.  Yot  the  reply  to  it  is 
brief;  too  brief  to  be  agreeable  to  precisely  those  who  are  most  con- 
cerned in  it;  and  with  the  homily  that  appropriately  follows  we  are 
only  too  familiar.  Why  repeat  them  ?  The  very  reiteration  of  state- 
ment as  to  our  duties  and  privileges,  unattended  by  any  worthy 
acceptance  and  performance  of  them,  has  dulled  our  spiritual  faculties ; 
a  keen  consciousness  of  our  own  past  failures  has  itself  gone  far  to 
destroy  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  purpose, 
whether  in  ourselves  or  in  others.  We  need  not  another  ray  of  light 
to  set  the  grand  object  of  Christianity  before  us — ikat  is  distinctly 
seen ;  but  a  treacherous  heart  betrays  itself  in  our  vacillating  steps. 
Personal  sympathy  and  active  co-operation  with  the  "  powers  of  the 
world  to  come  "  have  yet,  in  multitudes  of  "  Christians,"  to  reach  to 
the  dignity  and  strength  of  a  principle — determining  the  coarse  of  all 
thought,  and  the  quality  of  all  action. 

To  what  does  our  Christian  "  hope,"  which  ought  to  include  in  it  a 
rMsonahU  expectation — to  what  does  our  confidence,  in  looking  for  a 
speedy  and  extensive  revival  of  religion,  really  amount  P  Is  it  much 
more  than  a  conventional  idea,  under  the  influence  of  which  we  are 
labouring  towards  a  certain  issue,  one  truly  noble  in  itself,  but  yet  an 
issue  which,  in  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  already  stands  aa  a  signal 
proof  of  His  equity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  oar  unfaithfulness  on  the 
other  P  Who  does  not  feel  his  joy  at  what  has  been  accomplished  falter, 
as  he  turns  to  consider  what  has  yet  to  be  realized— as  he  reflects  that  if 
time,  and  numbers,  and  extent,  are  to  enter  into  our  calculations  of 
the  Divine  aims  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  then  ^  drop  to  the  ocean 
is  the  trae  ratio  between  the  work  done  and  that  which  God  has  long 
given  us  the  power  to  do  P  Who  is  there,  we  have  still  to  ask,  whose 
joyous  interpretation  of  prophecy  is  not  disturbed,  as  he  sees  one  pas- 
sage of  the  Word  of  God  set  over  against  another, — "  Righteousness 
shall  cover  the  earth,"  against, "  When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he 
find  faith  on  the  earth  P  " — and  is  not  forced,  as  in  a  hundred  similar 
cases,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  solution  of  many  a  "  world-problem  " 
may  be  found  in  **  cutting  short"  the  great  work  of  God  "  in  righteous- 
ness," when  and  where  we  are  least  looking  for  it  ?  Is  it  faith,  or  is  it 
presumption,  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  word  from  Christ  or  His  apos- 
tles, and  in  the  historical  light  of  so  many  centuries,  without  a  mis- 
giving, interlines  the  New  Testament  with  such  prophetical  parts  of 
the  Old  as  may  appear  to  support  our  own  conclusions  as  to  their 
final  verification  in  facts  P  Is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  St. 
Paul  himself  was  inspired  with  the  knowledge  of  the  time  or  measure 
of  the  "  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,"  or  that  St.  Peter  could  mark  the  hour 
for ''  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,"  otherwise  than  by  the  '*  scoffers," 
who,  as  says  another  apostle,  shall  "  separate  themselves,  sensual,  hav- 
ing not  the  Spirit,"  in  the  *'  last  days  P  "  There  are  beings  of  a  higher 
order  than  ourselves  who  "desire  to  look  into  these  things:"  ihmr 
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hope,  as  to  the  regeneration  of  onr  race,  riees  in  proportion  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Gk)d,  each  for  himself,  solemnly  inquires,  *'  Will  my  calling  to  be 
a  '  worker  with  God  *  involve  anything  hereafter  beyond  what  it  now 
does,  or  will  it  be  more  explicit  than  it  now  is  H  Will  my  access  to  the 
*  throne  of  grace,'  my  power  as  a  pleader  with  God,  for  the  Chnrch  and 
the  world,  be  more  available  hereafter  than  at  present?  Will  my 
duties  be  more  obvious,  my  privileges  of  personal  usefulness  ever  be 
more  ample,  than  I  now  recognise  them  to  be  P  Shall  I  be  stirred  to 
more  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God,  when  that  cause  has  suffered  longer 
for  my  apathy,  my  neglect  of  what  is  now  in  my  power  P  " 

If  Elijahs  even,  men  who  can  with  reason  say,  "  I  have  been  very 
jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,"  are  the  readiest  to  acknowledge 
themselves  to  be  "  unprofitable  servants,"  what  limit  can  we  set  to  the 
self-abasement,  when  conscience  shall  be  at  last  arousedi  which  must 
one  day  be  felt  by  the  ordinary  run  of  Christians  P 

Let  not  the  position  we  have  in  the  foregoing  pages  been  assuming  be 
misunderstood ;  let  none  hasten  to  put  the  grand  question  to  an  issue  on 
ground  which  we  do  not  for  a  moment  take  up.  We  hold  it  as  indisputable 
that,  within  certainlimits,  men  andpeople  that  have  been  once  evangelized 
may  have  a  renewal,  or  even  successive  renewals,of  the  "day  of  salvation" 
which  has  not  been  improved ;  that,  to  give  examples  from  our  own 
time,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  France,  may  even  yet  have  their  hours  of 
gracious  visitation ;  that  Germany  may  again  be  kindled  into  a  flame, 
a  broader  and  deeper  Reformation  than  the  one  to  which  we  owe  so 
much;  that  churches  may  again  spring  up  where  the  "seven  candle- 
sticks "  have  long  been  moved  out  of  their  place ;  that  the  "  isles  of  the 
sea,"  the  farthest  and  darkest,  may  be  filled  with  light,  and  "  covered 
with  righteousness,"  in  the  very  utmost  sense  that  can  be  claimed  for 
such  glorious  words.  We  put  no  invidious  limit  to  the  Divine  gra- 
ciousness,  to  the  extent  of  the  Atonement,  to  the  sufficiency  and  faith- 
fulness of  the  covenant  promises,  whether  of  the  older  or  the  later 
Inspiration.  We  take  implicitly  the  explanation  given  by  St.  Peter  of 
this  long-continued  state  of  things,  that  "  God  is  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance ; "  and  we 
thankfully  acknowledge  that  the  Church  is  now  doing  more  in  a  given 
space  of  time  than  at  any  period  since  its  origin ;  that  good  excuse  may 
be  made  for  the  zeal  which  every  now  and  then  sounds  the  trumpet  of 
jubilee  over  victories  which,  though  far  below  the  lofty  "intent,**  are, 
nevertheless,  a  true  joy  to  angels  and  to  all  good  men.  But  it  is  not 
yet  time  to  sit  down  to  the  music  of  triumph.  The  clarion  of  alarm 
must  at  least  at  due  intervals  be  sounded.  For  some  do  perish  while 
we  are  rejoicing, — some  whose  salvation  was  just  as  much  a  Divine 
"  intent"  as  our  own ;  some,  we  mean,  who  would  assuredly  have  been 
rescued  from  sin  and  ruin,  if  this  or  that  man,  if  this  or  that  Christian 
community,  (its  legitimate  rejoicing  all  the  while  no  less,)  had  done, 
or  were  now  doing,  its  proper  work.  If  only  "  few  "  were  lost,  and  the 
"  many "  saved,  to  what  humiliating  conclusion  would  the  mitigated 
evil,  rightly  understood,  still  point  us  P  But  if  it  is  a  multitude,  even 
where  the  Gospel  is  known,  that,  according  to  all  Scriptural  teaching, 
most  be  taken  in  these  latter  ages  as  "  lost "  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
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*'  redemption  that  ceaaeth  for  ever,"  what  can  we  aay,  looking  at  tbe 
time  elapsed,  the  opportonitiee  permstently  foregone,  the  general  n^- 
lect  of  the  "  signs  of  the  times,"  (for  moral  probation,  though  it  be  of 
a  world,  must  have  its  bounds,)  but  that  the  "  Sb&yant  "  may  too  truly 
up  to  this  time  monm  with  the  lips  of  Isaiah,  to  the  confusion  of  his 
people,  "  I  have  laboured  in  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought, 
and  in  vain  P  " 

If  it  is  not  so,  well ;  if  all  are  saved,  or  are  in  the  way  of  being  so, 
that  can  be  saved, — if  the  Divine  coxmsel  is  for  the  present  fulfilled,' 
we  must  wait  for  happier  days,  when  grace  will  be  more  free,  when  the 
Cross  will  in  practice  become  a  power,  which,  whatever  the  theory,  to- 
day it  is  not ;  we  must  wait  till  "  decrees  "  as  to  the  "  measure  "  of  the 
Spirit  shall  accord  with  what  seems  to  be  the  clear  import  of  Scripture, 
and  with  the  dictate  of  every  heart  that  is  itself  under  the  power  of 
grace.  We  must  wait,  with  what  patience  we  may,  till  God  shall  see 
fit  to  bestow  upon  the  many  that  which  now  is  enjoyed  by  the  few  I 

But  if  it  is  really  so,  if  the  delay  in  the  world's  salvation  is  charge- 
able on  the  Ohurch  far  more  than  on  the  "  world  "  itself,  far  more  on 
the  unfiEtithfulnesB  of  the  saved  than  on  the  godlessness  of  the  lost,  then 
surely  there  is  some  danger  lest  that  which  has  once  been  may  yet  find 
place  again;  a  danger  lest  the  promise, "  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a 
light  to  the  Gentiles,"  may  in  its  tarn  prove  to  be  "  a  light  thing,"  in 
oomparison  with  what  God  may  in  His  severe  faithfulness  yet  find  the 
means  to  do  in  order  to  "glorify"  His  Son.  For  the  Son  will  be 
abundantly  "  satisfied,"  notwithstanding  the  protracted  neglect  oi  His 
claims.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  for  a  "  veil "  to  be  "  upon  the  heart "  when 
the  Gospel,  no  less  than  when  "  Moses,"  is  read ;  that  the  New  Testament 
may  become  as  blinding  to  the  inconsistent  "  Christian  "  as  was  "  the 
reading  of  the  Old  Testament "  to  the  wilful  Jew ;  that,  falling  into  the 
same  error,  the  one,  no  less  than  the  other,  may  have  to  payajast 
penalty  for  fondly  appropriating  Divine  promises  to  nourish  private 
hopes,  and  neglecting  the  conditions  indispensable  to  the  realization 
of  their  troe  import ; — all  this  is  possible,  and  yet  for  that "  satisfaction  " 
of  the  Eternal  Son  to  be  complete.  It  is  little  consolation,  however, 
to  know  that  a  prophetic  rejoinder  is  ready  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Redeemer :  **  Though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet  shall  I  be  glorious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  My  God  shall  be  My  strength."  Our  anxiety 
is  not  relieved  by  the  knowledge  that  the  righteousness  of  God  needs 
not  to  wait,  for  its  great  final  vindication,  upon  the  uncertain  and  tardy 
steps  of  a  reluctant  Church. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  bring  to  a  point  the  preceding  reasonings 
and  meditations,  by  recapitulating  the  chief  thoughts  on  which  they 
have  tamed. 

The  object  we  have  had  in  view  in  this  paper  has  been  again  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  conversion  of  the  world,  in  whatever  degree 
already  realized,  has  been  by  covenant,  not  by  decree ;  and  that  it  will 
only  continue  to  be  realized  by  the  acceptance,  on  the  part  of  a  willing 
people,  of  that  which  even  now,  as  from  the  beginning,  God  wiUs  them 
to  enjoy  for  themselves,  and  to  be  the  medium  of  giving  to  others* 
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That  upon  which  the  spread  and  triiunph  of  Ohristianitj  rests,  is  in 
reality  obscure  to  no  man.  The  work  of  human  salvation  never  stood 
upon  any  other  footing  than  it  did  at  the  first;  and  so  it  must  remain 
to  the  end.  Whether  mankind,  as  a  whole,  will  ever  fully  choose  that 
which  Gk>d  has  rendered  available,  is  of  necessity  left  to  the  Ohurch  to 
decide.  Meajiwhile  each  member  of  it  has  his  own  unavoidable  share 
of  this  vast  responsibility.  Though  every  man  is  limited  in  moral 
power,  no  less  than  in  every  other  gift  or  faculty,  he  alone  is  secure 
who  has  "  done  what  he  coul^,"— who  will  **  stand  in  his  lot  at  the  end 
of  the  days  "  to  receive  the  "  full  reward  "  of  a  "  good  and  faithful 
servant." 

But,  some  one  will  say,  if  such  "  servants  "  are  not  multiplied;  if  the 
future  shall  be  much  as  the  past,  if  posterity  shall  witness  no  world- 
wide revival,  and  no  enduring  prosperity,  of  the  cause  of  God ;  if  Chris- 
tianity shall  continue  to  do  little  more  than  laboriously  keep  its  footing 
in  a  world  which  it  was  designed,  and  was  abundantly  furnished  with 
every  necessary  appliance,  quickly  to  overspread  and  conquer ;  if  hea* 
ven  shall  still  be  peopled,  for  generations  to  come,  by  a  thin  line  of 
pilgrims,  instead  of  the  broad  stream  of  "  many  nations  "  that  are 
"called;" — if  things  shall  turn  out  really  thus,  will  not  the  Divine 
"  purpose  "  be  ignominiously  frustrated,  will  not  that  "  good  and  per- 
fect "  Will  be  finally  and  disgracefully  thwarted  ?  Will  not  Christ  be 
dishonoured,  His  "joy  "  cut  off.  His  "  soul"  for  ever  remain  far  short 
of  being  "  satisfied  "  with  the  issue  of  His  great  work,  measured  as  it 
must  in  some  sort  be  by  the  number  actually  pardoned  through  His 
Atonement,  and  sanctified  by  His  Spirit?  What,  in  a  word,  then 
becomes  of  the  prophecies  on  which  the  Church  has  in  all  ages  rested 
her  hopes  P 

Such  questions,  we  have  noted,  are  not  solved  by  an  easy  assumption 
of  things  which  the  very  structure  of  prophecy  itself  necessarily  puts 
before  us  as  contingent.  The  honour  of  God  in  the  fulfilment  of  His 
word  does  not  depend  upon  our  narrow  judgment  as  to  what  that  ful- 
filment demands,  be  it  less  or  more  than  we  are  dreaming  of.  Bather 
let  our  inquiries  be  in  another  direction :  is  there  nothing  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Christendom  to  justify  the  fearful  hypothesis  at  which 
we  distantly,  and  with  trembling  hint — that,  as  it  once  was,  so  even  it 
may  be  again?  Unfaithfulness  in  the  Jew,  instead  of  making  the 
"  promise  of  none  effect,"  only  served  to  exhibit,  in  a  stronger  light  and 
in  prof ounder  import,  the  faithfulness  of  Him  who  promised.  Is  there 
no  reason  to  ask,  in  an  age  which  the  Church  wilfully  makes  morally 
parallel  with  the  former  one,  "Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
Lord?"— no  reason  to  ask  whether  it  may  not  be  just  possible  that  a 
discovery  of  an  interpretation  of  God's  purpose  and  word,  a  fulfilment, 
after  all,  only  too  literal,  may  again  extort  the  confession,  "  O  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How 
unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out?  " 
Will  the  prophecy  fail,  will  it  have  been  really  purposeless,  if  not  ful- 
filled in  the  precise  mode  we  expect  or  prescribe  ? 

To  the  grand  inquiry  we  have  thus  ventured  to  put  we  can  only 
answer  that  we  know  of  nothing  to  forbid  a  doubt— a  fear^-lest  It 
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may  possibly  be  His  "  purpose  "  to  permit,  if  we  are  so  willed,  this  very 
thing ;  to  allow — since  "  the  f  olness  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ''  is  declined 
BO  long,  and  to  so  great  an  extent,  by  the  Church  in  behalf  of  the  world 
— to  allow  that  much  of  what  is  unqaestionably  available  for  man  in 
the  present  life,  under  the  New  Covenant,  shall  only  be  realized  in  a 
higher  state;  that  there  first  shall  be  fulfilled  prophecies  of  moral 
glories,  which,  had  but  the  rightful  heirs  to  them  been  faithful  to  duty 
and  privilege,  would  long  ago  hare  received,  even  on  this  side  our  great 
change,  a  rich  accomplishment. 

That  one  man  is  finally  and  irretrievably  lost  through  anotber  man's 
neglect,  here  is  a  mystery, — ascertained  however  as  a  fact,  both  by 
Scripture  i^d  experience,  so  far  as  the  latter  reaches, — ^whioh  involves 
all  that  is  implied  in  the  final  loss  of  a  multitude  from  the  same  cause. 
If  the  one  is  a  daily  event,  in  accordance  with  the  equity  of  God, 
though  opposed  to  His  known  wish  and  will,  by  what  reasoning  are  we 
to  exclude  from  our  thoughts  the  possibility  of  the  other,  though  the 
multitude  comes  in  effect  to  be  equivalent  with  the  greater  part  of  a 
raceP 

But  will  Christ,  we  may  now  ask  in  conclusion,  in  any  case  be 
deprived  of  His  rightful  glory.  His  rightful,  personal  reward  P  This 
cannot  be.  EEis  proper  exaltation  does  not  rest  upon  the  mere  number, 
whether  many  or  few,  that  shall  be  saved.  The  principles  of  His  great 
work  in  this  world  are,  in  one  way  or  other,  for  all  worlds.  In  the  offer 
of  a  full  and  firee  salvation,  as  now  made  to  man,  the  saved  and  the  lost 
will  alike  recognise  an  eternal  vindication  of  every  act  of  Gk>d,  direct  or 
permissive,  past,  present,  or  yet  to  come.  Though  proximate  and 
immediate,  the  relation  of  the  "  man  Christ  Jesus  "  to  humanity  is  but 
part  of  what  belongs  to  Him  '*  by  whom  are  all  things,"  and  for  whom 
"  all  things  were  created : "  to  Him  "  every  knee  shall  bow."  What 
we  have  earnestly  to  consider  is,  that  there  are  two  ways  of  offering 
homage;  the  one  the  attitude  which  adoration,  gratitude,  and  love 
easily  assumes,  the  other  the  forced  prostration  of  enemies  at  a  con- 
queror's feet.  Either  of  these  acts,  performed  as  one  or  the  other  must 
be  by  every  man,  will  satisfy  the  prediction.  Our  Redeemer's  gloxy  is 
secure,  whether  we  will  accept  Him  fully  for  ourselves  and  for  others, 
or  not.  For  the  clemency  of  the  king  is  no  less,  because  few  or  no 
rebels  will  accept  of  a  proffered  amnesty :  the  skill  of  a  physician  no 
less,  because  they  who  are  sick  do  not  choose  to  be  healed ;  nor  is  the 
honour  of  a  Bedeemer,  as  suieh,  endangered,  if,  while  the  benefit  of  what 
He  has  wrought  is  open  to  all,  and  to  all  equally,  few  are  found  to 
embrace  it;  or  if,  though  embracing  it,  few  are  found  to  prove  its 
efiftcacy  to  the  "  uttermost." 

'*  Tet  shall  I  be  glorified."  This  result,  we  know,  is  not  doubtful, 
whatever  men  may  do.  There  are  still  ways  wherein,  notwithstanding 
the  unworthy  treatment  of  Him,  from  lukewarm  friends  and  open  foes, 
the  glory  of  Christ,  in  His  life  and  death  as  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,'' 
may  hereafter  be  illustriously  set  forth — methods  in  which  His  work 
here  will  have  practical  effects  on  that  theatre  of  future  life,  to 
which,  in  extent,  the  activities  of  this  present  time  are  as  a  speck  to 
infinity. 
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The  boon  sliglited  so  long  and  so  generally  by  the  race  for  whom,  and 
amongst  whom,  it  was  graciously  originated,  carries  in  itself  ulterior 
purposes,  which  no  present  ignominious  rejection  of  it  can  affect.  It 
lights  upon  other  orders  of  being,  for  whom,  doubtless,  Christianity 
bears  in  its  principles,  wherever  promulgated,  the  fullest  provision  as  a 
power  to  bless  and  elevate.  Its  great  Author  was  *'  seen  of  angels." 
He  was  not  so  "  seen,"  assuredly,  without  effecting  certain  lofty  results 
in  their  state  and  experience ;  as  important  for  them,  in  their  sphere 
and  circumstances,  possibly,  as  the  scheme  of  "  Christ  crucified  "  is  for  us. 
The  Christian  poet — we  know  but  of  one  who  has  evangelically  touched 
this  theme — does  but  follow  St.  John  in  giving  angels  an  abiding  and 
high  personal  interest  in  the  scheme  of  human  redemption : — 

"  Or,  *8t«bli«h'd  and  oonfirm'd  by  Him 
Who  did  OUT  lower  world  redeem. 
Secure  they  keep  their  blest  estate, 
Firm  on  an  ererluiing  seat ; 
Or,  railed  above  themBel?es,  aipire. 
In  bliu  improved,  in  glory  higher." 

Even  to  such  as  needed  no  expiation  for  sin,  and  no  deliverance  from 
the  sinful  principle,  the  Cross,  though  widely  refused  by  the  race  for 
whom  it  was  primarily  "  lifted  up,"  is  the  streaming  centre  of  all  life, 
and  glory,  and  happiness. 

So,  also,  in  the  dark  converse.  Of  all  the  intelligences  who  have  failed 
in  their  moral  probation,  whether  they  are  to  be  taken,  in  their  myste- 
rious future,  as  individuals,  or  in  related  communities,  fallen  "  thrones," 
**  principalities,"  "  powers,"  there  are  none,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  will  not  be  made  acquainted,  sooner  or  later,  with  those  final  prin- 
ciples of  the  Divine  government,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  manifesta- 
tion and  work  of ''  God  in  Christ."  Here  is  the  attestation  to  the  per- 
fect equity  of  their  own  irretrievable  estate.  Every  future  act  of  the 
administration  of  that  government,  in  permitting  the  development  of 
evil,  and  in  its  consequent  punishment,  will  find  an  unquestioned 
sanction  in  the  Atonement  for  human  guilt.  By  the  Cross,  the  death 
of  Christ  in  expiation  of  our  offence,  is  alike  established  the  righteous- 
ness of  conferring  eternal  blessedness  on  the  good,  and  of  inflicting 
eternal  retribution  on  the  evil ;  both  good  and  evil,  nevertheless,  being 
the  offspring  of  one  compassionate  Father.  The  dilemma  is  for  all 
rationals, — 

"  Which  of  the  glories  brightest  shone, 
The  justice  or  the  grace ; " 

and  in  this  irresolvable  uncertainty  will  every  moral  being  find  per« 
petually  assured  to  him  the  absolute  rectitude  of  his  own  condition  of 
endless  bliss  or  woe. 

One  step  further :  our  Lord's  sympathy  with  man  may  be  ill-requited. 
His  kindly  offices  be  refused.  His  mediatorial  work  be  only  here  and 
there  worthily  valued,  and  be,  to  a  large  extent,  "  in  vain ; "  but.  His 
true  dignity  in  the  eye  of  the  collective  universe  does  not  rest,  after 
aU,  upon  the  answer  to  the  question,  **  Are  there  few  that  be  saved  P  " 
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That  Balration  was  in  the  first  intention  densed,  and  was  actually 
wrought  out,  for  "  many/'  for  all  men ;  but  the  light  in  itself  is  no  less 
because  few  "  walk  in  it,"  the  "  river  of  life  "  is  in  itself  no  less  pure  or 
broad,  because  few  will  drink  of  it.  "  Tet  shall  I  be  glorified : "  this 
declaration  has  now  taken  the  shape  of  prayer,  "  Glorify  Thy  Son,  that 
Thy  Son  also  may  glorify  Thee."  The  design  cannot  lightly  be  annul- 
led. It  must  go  on,  receiving  an  ever- widening,  an  ever-deepening  ful- 
filment in  eveiy  future  display,  should  any  be  Divinely  determined  on,  of 
creative  goodness.  Its  scope,  in  fact,  may  not  be  limited  b j  the  stage  of 
creation  as  it  now  is ;  nor  may  it  be  a  simple  hyperbole  to  sing : — 

"  The  promise  deeper  lies. 
In  nnezhansted  grace ; 
And  new-discorer'd  worlds  arise. 
To  sing  the  SaWour's  praise." 

"  Wisdom  has  not  yet  supplied  all  her  patterns  to  power."  There  will 
be  "  new  heavens "  and  a  '*  new  earth ; "  and  that,  possibly,  not 
merely  as  a  restoration  of  the  old.  The  universe  which  exists  lies 
easily  in  the  Divine  hand ;  is  "  a  very  little  thing  "  compared  with  that 
which  may  yet  be. 

Of  all  the  contingent  glories  of  the  future,  therefore,  the  one  which 
most  arrests  attention,  filling  the  devout  soul  with  lofty  transport,  is 
the  possibility  that  unnumbered  worlds,  "  in  phalanx  deep,"  may  yet 
spring  into  being,  for  whose  sure  "  foundation  "  our  own  Christ,  in  a 
sense  harmonious  with  the  present  familiar  one,  shall  be  the  "  chief 
comer-stone."  Will  not  such  new  creations  be  permanently  placed  be- 
yond the  risk  of  being  marred  by  sin,  when  but  the  history  of  the  scheme 
of  redemption  for  our  own  world  is  fully  made  known  to  them  P    What 
moral  power  lies  not  in  the  widening  knowledge  of  the  character  of  God 
in  the  fall  and  recovery  of  man  P  What  attractive  force  shall  we  deny  to 
that  love,  once  displayed  in  the  completion  of  the  Mediatorial  kingdom, 
which,  though  its  own  **  received  it  not,"  gave  power  to  "  as  many  "  as 
did  receive  it,  "  to  become  the  sons  of  God  P  "    With  that  heaven  open 
whose  '*  light  is  the  Lamb,"  will  not  each  new  world  quickly  and 
safely  i>ass  the  critical  point  involved  in  all  moral  probation  P    For 
good  reason :  heaven  itself  having  no  more  to  exhibit  of  its  goodness, 
no  more  to  show  of  the  infinite  sanction  of  its  laws.    Thus  is  the  creative 
arm  of  God  unfettered,  yet  the  inroad  of  sin  upon  His  work  arrested. 
For,  though  moral  evil,  in  free  agents,  must  ever  remain  a  nahwal  possi- 
bility, yet  will  it  become  less  and  less  of  a  moral  one, — less  and  less  of  a 
probability, — till  the  very  risk  of  it,  even  in  beings  "  free  to  stand  or  free 
to  faU,"  is  practically  done  away.    Now  that  in  our  own  times,  and  is 
such  manner,  the  Son  of  God  "  in  the  flesh  "  has  atoned  for  sin,  the 
fealty  of  such  '*  undiscovered  worlds  "  may  well  be  more  directly  secured 
by  the  force  of  love  than  even  by  the  righteous  sanctions — the  promises 
or  the  threats — of  a  positive  law.   In  this  way  may  there  not  be  "  sheep  *' 
which  **  are  not  of  this  fold ; "  and  thus,  to  those  who  "  first  trusted  in 
Christ,"  others  be  "  gathered  to  Him,  beside  those  who  are  gathered 
unto  Him."    In  what  more  exalted  sense  could  present  believers  in 
Him  be  "  a  kind  of  firstfruits  of  His  oreatnres  f  " 
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Still,  let  it  be  bo  or  not ;  lei  the  "  many  crowns  "  which  the  Redeemer 
already  wears  be  all  that  He  will  ever  acquire  or  not ;  His  true  honour, 
nevertheless,  that  which  "  satisfies  '*  the  Son,  is  the  one  word  of  the 
Father ;  "  In  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  This  encomium  is  enough ; 
equally  full  in  the  day  of  His  humiliation,  and  in  the  day  when  He 
shall  "  deliver  up  the  kingdom,"  and  once  more  say,  "  It  is  finished ! " 
As  He  has  hitherto  lost  no  honour  by  being  rejected  by  "  His  own,"  so, 
of  all  the  glory  which  He  had  "  before  the  world  was,"  He  will  lose 
nothing,  though  still,  and  for  long,  He  shall  be  slighted  by  those  to 
whom  He  may  be  offered  as  a  sufficient  Saviour. 

Equally  hazardous  with  unwarranted  interpretations  of  prophecy,  we 
fear,  then,  is  the  assumption  that,  because  ''  Christ  must  be 
honoured,"  therefore  the  question, "  Shall  the  world — in  a  large  sense 
of  the  word — ^be  saved  P  "  is  superfluous ;  that  it  is  more  one  of  God's 
inevitable  observance  of  His  Word  to  His  Son  than  of  our  performance 
of  present  duty.  The  grand  issue  is  still,  to  the  eye  of  all  but  God 
Himself,  in  suspense.  There  may  yet  be  joy  in  heaven,  simply  on  the 
final  showing  of  the  number  of  the  saved  in  proportion  to  the  lost.  And 
let  us  but  accept  of  our  privilege,  let  us  but  fairly  recognise  the  claims 
upon  us,  to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  motive  of  love  and  gratitude,  and 
scenes  will  follow  in  which  the  glory  touched  by  the  prophecies  them- 
selves will  be  merged,  as  was  from  the  first  intended,  in  a  "  glory  that 
excelleth."  But  if  we  will  not  do  this ;  if  multitudes  among  us  will  not 
lift  a  finger  to  do  that  which  is  not  only  barely  possible,  but  is  far 
within  our  power  to  effect ;  no  wonder  if  the  short  history  of  a  large 
part  of  mankind  continues  to  be,  "  Once  fallen,  once  saved,  and  twice 
lost  I" 

**  Return,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  God  of  hosts ;  look  down  from 
heaven,  and  behold,  and  visit  this  vine ;  and  the  vineyard  which  Thy 
right  hand  hath  planted,  and  the  branch  that  Thou  madest  strong  for 

Thyself Let  Thy  hand  be  upon  the  Man  of  Thy  right  hand,  upon 

the  Son  of  man  whom  Thou  madest  strong  for  Thyself. Turn  us 

again,  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  cause  Thy  face  to  shine,  and  we  shall  be 
saved."  2. 
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JJ.    OirtUestone,    M.A.      London:  which  has  not  been   undisputed, 
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The  title  of  this  book  was  antici-  the  common  property  of  Chris- 

pated  many  centuries  ago:   but  tendom)  there   is  nothing  to  be 
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objected  to  on  this  point  It  may, 
however,  be  fairly  qaestioned* 
whether  it  was  wise,  by  adopting 
a  title  thus  pre-occnpied,  to  bring 
into  comparison  a  modem  prose 
essay,  haying  nothing  in  common 
but  the  identity  of  subject,  with 
Thomas  de  Celano's  grand  and 
immortal  song  of  judgment, 
which  for  six  hundred  and  fifty 
years  has  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
suocessiye  generations  with  its 
deep*toned  music,  and  plaintive, 
supplicating  wail. 

The  book,  nevertheless,  is  a 
good  one, — orthodox  in  the  view 
which  it  presents  of  the  tremen* 
dous  subject  on  which  it  is  penned, 
and  displaying,  on  the  part  of  its 
author,  deep  thought,  considerable 
powers  of  reasoning  and  argument, 
and  an  entire  deference  to  the 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  The 
motto  prefixed  is  well  selected,  and 
intimates  the  author's  opposition 
to  the  pseudo-humanity  of  those 
who  ignore  every  aspect  of  the 
Divine  character  except  mercy. 
It  is  from  Romans  xi.  22:  "Be- 
hold therefore  the  goodness  and 
severity  of  God." 

The  sacred  Scriptures  inform  us 
that  men  will  be  judged  according 
to  their  works.  This  does  not 
mean,  fiir.  Girdlestone  says,  that  a 
kind  of  balance  will  be  struck 
between  their  good  and  bad 
actions,  making  reward  or  punish- 
ment depend  on  that  which  pre- 
ponderates. The  deeds  of  a  man 
will  be  regarded  as  the  fruits  of 
his  moral  being>  and  as  indicating 
the  character  of  his  real  and  secret 
life.  Our  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  varies,  as  we  apply  it  to 
ourselves  or  to  others;  but  we 
shall  be  judged  by  the  standard 
which  we  apply  to  others,  rather 
than  by  that  more  lenient  and 
favourable  one,  which  we  are  usu- 
ally disposed  to  apply  to  ourselves. 
The   Pharisees,   who    persecuted 


God's  messengers,  bore  witness 
against  themselves  by  condemning 
their  fathers  for  having  acted  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  conduct  of 
men  in  maturer  life  is  often  con- 
demned by  their  own  conduct  at 
an  earlier  period  of  their  exist- 
ence. The  child  would  have 
shrunk  with  horror  from  the  vices 
and  crimes  in  which  the  man 
indulges  without  remorse.  But 
when  conscience  becomes  thus 
seared,  the  law  of  God  remains 
unaltered.  Our  Saviour,  there- 
fore, urges  the  necessity  of  our 
becoming  like  "little  children." 
The  author  very  properly  attaches 
great  importance  to  "faUh"  as 
the  basis  of  moral  character.  On 
the  awful  subject  of  penal  suffer- 
ing hereafter,  he  suggests  a  cau- 
tion against  "  indulging  in  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  the  future 
misery"  of  the  wicked;  adding, 
that  '*all  such  descriptions  are 
based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  ac- 
cursed will  be  the  same  hereafter 
as  it  is  here.  This  probably  will 
not  be  the  case;  for  as  the  body 
of  the  raised  saint  will  be  glorified, 
and  adapted  to  a  brighter  and 
better  state  of  thiugs,  so  the  body 
of  the  accursed  may  be  debased 
and  framed  in  accordance  with  his 

degraded  nature How  entirely 

are  we  at  a  loss  when  we  try  to 
describe  the  physical  blessings  of 
the  world  to  come !  This  is  surely 
a  lesson  to  us  not  to  press  too 
minutely  the  physical  similitudes 
whereby  God  has  set  forth  the 
doom  of  the  ungodly."  (Pp.  110- 
113.) 

The  author  is  resolute  in  main- 
taining that  probation  ends  with 
the  present  life,  and  in  asserting 
the  finalUy  of  the  sentence  which 
will  be  pronounced  on  ewery  indi- 
vidual in  the  day  of  judgment. 
He  opposes  the  theory  of  annihi- 
lation, examining  all  the  passages 
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of  Soriptore  whicli  seem  to  favour 
it,  as  well  as  those  in  which  the 
words  "for  ever,"  "eternal/' 
"everlasting/'  and  their  equiva- 
lents, occur.  "  So  far  as  we  can 
judge/'  he  says,  "both  instinct 
and  nature  itself  are  opposed  to 
annihilation. . .  Certainly,  the  Scrip- 
ture gives  us  no  authority  for  such 
a  doctrine;  and  if  it  be  allowed 
that  Grod  has  lefb  it  unrevealed, 
may  we  not  fairly  ask  its  promul- 
gators, whence  they  learned  itP 
Are  we  wiser  than  GodP  Have 
we  found  out  a  plan  of  harmoniz- 
ing our  hopes  and  fears  with  the 
future  of  the  unbeliever,  which 
neither  prophets  nor  apostles  dis- 
covered P  May  not  our  wisdom 
turn  out  not  only  presumption  but 
folly  P  May  not  the  issues  of 
eternity  prove  that  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  unbeliever  would  have 
been  a  triumph  of  evil  over  good, 
whilst  the  eternal  existence  of  the 
unbeliever  in  a  state  of  condemna- 
tion shall  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  moral  and  spiritual 
equilibrium  in  the  universe  of 
souls,  who  shall  be  kept  thereby 
loyal  to  their  heavenly  Father 
through  everlasting  agesP"  (Pp. 
15a-161.) 

But  if  God  is  love,  how  can  any 
of  His  creatures  exist  in  a  state  of 
shame  and  ruin  for  ever  P  Love  is 
that  essential  attribute  which  has 
been  specially  manifested  in  re- 
demption. But  there  is  no  word 
in  Scripture  which  can  fairly  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  those  who  wil- 
fully reject  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  will  eventually  be  forgiven. 
God's  love  devised  "  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins,"  and  "  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world ; "  and  it  has  no 
greater  gift  in  store  for  mankind. 
But  for  those  who  deny  the  Lord 
that  bought  them,  who  will  not 
have  Him  to  reign  over  them,  who 
crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of 
God  afresh,  "  there  remaineth  no 


more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain 
fearful  looking  for  of  judgment." 
Love  Divine  has  done,  and  will 
do,  all  that  can  be  done;  yet  the 
Incarnate  Saviour  Himself  says 
of  evil  doers,  "These  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment." Mr.  Girdlestone  shows 
from  the  analogy  of  human  life, 
in  various  examples,  how  the  ten- 
derest  compassion  may  be  consist- 
ent with  the  strict  exercise  of 
justice  and  administration  of  law. 
So  God's  love  to  the  individual 
cannot  be  separated  from  His 
other  attributes,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  intelligent  beings :  for 
love,  apart  from  holiness,  hatred 
of  sin,  and  justice,  would  no  longer 
be  Divine.  In  meeting  the  fa- 
vourite maxim  of  many  in  the 
present  day,  that  all  punishment 
should  be  remedial,  the  author 
shows  that  the  only  three  possible 
theories  or  principles  of  punish- 
ment, the  corrective,  the  retribu- 
tive, and  the  deterrent,  are  com- 
bined in  the  exercise  of  the  Divine 
government.  Where  correction  is 
possible,  whether  in  the  case  of 
individuals  or  nations,  its  accom- 
plishment is  the  design,  and  often 
the  result,  of  suffering.  But  even 
here,  and  in  all  other  cases,  pun- 
ishment is  retributive.  The  sins 
of  men  always  include  the  germ  of 
their  punishment ;  and  retribution 
often  takes  place  according  to  the 
known  and  established  order  of 
nature;  while  in  every  part  of 
Scripture  the  retributive  character 
of  God's  proceedings  is  asserted 
and  illustrated.  And  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  threatened  punish- 
ment, and  of  the  examples  of  those 
on  whom  it  has  been  inflicted,  is 
obvious  and  undeniable.  Our 
Saviour  bade  even  His  own  dis- 
ciples to  "  fear  Him  who  is  able  to 
destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
hell." 
On  one  or  two  collateral  points, 
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we  think  Mr.  Girdlestone's  argu- 
ment less  conclusiye  and  satisfac- 
tory than  in  its  main  features. 
Anxious  to  reconcile  a  doctrine 
which  he  believes  to  be  Scriptural 
with  his  own  benevolent  feelings, 
he  asks,  "  May  not  the  very  con- 
tinuity of  pain  become  a  means  of 
alleviation  P  Such  at  least  is  the 
case  now."  (P.  123.)  To  which  we 
reply,  that  all  such  analogies  con- 
clude nothing,  or  they  conclude 
too  much;  for,  in  this  life, — 

"All     snfferiiig    doth    destroy,    or    is 
dcstroy'd, 
Even  by  the    soiferer;    and    in    each 

event 
Ends." 

Again,  Mr.  Girdlestone,  in  dis- 
cussing the  question,  **  Will  sin  be 
eternal  F  "  hazards  the  cozgecture 
that  "  as  the  saved  will  be  raised 
above  the  possibility  of  sinning,  so 
the  lost  will  be  sunk  below  it;" 
and  that  "  in  this  respect  they  will 
be  like  the  brute  creatures,  which 
do  not  sin  because  they  cannot." 
This,  to  say  the  least,  is  very 
doubtful.  The  moral  antipodes  of 
that  impossibility  of  sinning  which 
characterizes  the  estate  of  the 
finally  saved  is— not  an  incapa- 
bility of  sinning  on  the  x>art  of  the 
lost,  but — the  impossibility  of  sal- 
vation from  it,  which  characterizes 
their  condition.  We  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  supposing  that  im- 
mortality, even  in  the  lost,  will 
include  not  only  consciousness, 
but  conscience,  with  its  remorse, 
and  all  the  spiritual  faculties  of 
human  nature;  and  this  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  parable  of  the 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  on  which 
our  author  has  descanted.  But 
we  gladly  turn  from  this  part  of 
the  subject  to  another  observation 
of  our  author: — "One  thing  we 
may  be  sure  of,  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  will  do  right.  No  injus- 
tice will  be  performed  to  a  single 


soul.      If,  therefore,  it  is  unjust 
that  the  sins  of  time  should  be 
followed  by  eternal   ponishsieBt. 
God  will  not  do  it.    There  is  no 
unrighteousness    in   Him.     The 
law  of  justice  in  our  hearts  is  only 
a  reflection  of  His  perfect  justice; 
and  no  man  will  be  able  to  find 
fault  with  the  decision,  when  it  is 
given.    Another  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  Word  of  God  is  true.   If 
therefore  it  is  plainly  stated  there- 
in; that  the  punishment  to  be  in- 
flictod  on  the  rejecters  of  God'a 
grace  is  eternal,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  it  is  just,  even  though 
we  do  not  fully  understand  the 
reason   of  it."    Mr.    Girdlestone 
regards  the  case  of  the  heathen  as 
not    hopeless.     Th^   who    have 
had    no    opportunity   of  hearing 
the   €k>8pel    can   never    be  pun- 
ished for  its  rejection.     In   the 
day  of  judgment,  not   only  what 
they  have  done  will  be  considered, 
but  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
condition,  with    their    dssadTSc- 
tages,  and  what  they  would  have 
done  in  different  circumstances. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  denonii* 
nation  of  Christians  our  author 
belongs.  His  views  on  some 
points  of  Christian  doctrine  diff^^r 
from  our  own;  on  the  WltnesB  of 
the  Spirit,  for  instance,  which  he 
makes  to  be  whoUy  inferentisL 
But  he  is  a  thorough  bdiever  in 
the  universality  of  redemption,  and 
expounds  the  doctrines  of  eleetian 
and  reprobation  very  much  as  wii 
ourselves  do ;  after  the  teadimg  cf 
St.  Paul,  of  the  Thirtj-nicc 
Articles,  of  John  Wesley,  and  of 
John  Fletcher.  And  we  ^adly 
bear  testimony  to  the  genenl 
soundness  of  his  views  en  thai 
solemn  subject  of  which  he  has 
treated,  and  the  serious  eonttdera- 
tion  of  which  ought  to  mate  every 
one  of  us  to  repentance  sad  dili* 
gence  in  working  out  our  salva- 
tion;  for,  as  Sk.   JeroBft  suth. 
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"  Whenever  I  bethink  me  of  the 
day  of  doom,  I  quake :  for  whether 
I  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatever  I  do, 
it  ever  eeema  to  me  that  the 
trumpet  eoundeth  in  mine  ears, 
'  Arise,  ye  that  are  dead,  and  come 
to  judgment.' " 

The  Church  of  Christ :  a  Treatise 
on  the  NcUure,  Powers,  Ordinances, 
Discipline,  and  Oovemment  of  {he 
Christian  Church,  By  the  late 
James  Bannerman,  D,D,  Edited 
by  his  Son,  Two  Volumes,  Edvn- 
burgh:  T,  and  T,  Clark.  1868.— 
This  is  an  elaborate  work,  embrac- 
ing all  the  topics  which  properly 
belong  to  the  nature,  constitutioD, 
ordinances,  and  relations,  of  the 
Church  of  God  under  the  Ohristiau 
economy.  The  esteemed  author 
filled  the  Chair  of  Apologetics 
and  Pastoral  Theology  in  New 
College,  Edinburgh,  in  a  manner 
which  commanded  universal  re- 
spect. The  qualities  of  his  mind, 
and  the  ample  stores  of  informa- 
tion which  he  had  amassed,  emi- 
nently fitted  him  to  present  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
great  questions  which  he  here  dis- 
cusses. His  treatment  of  every 
subject  is  orderly  and  logical ;  and 
he  defines  his  positions  so  as  to 
leave  the  reader  in  no  doubt  of  the 
precise  system  which  he  maintains. 
He  enters  also  into  the  discussion 
of  opposing  systems,  and  cites 
authorities  to  illustrate  them,  as 
they  are  set  forth  by  their  ablest 
advocates. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  on 
all  the  subjects  embraced  in  this 
volume,  we  should  agree  with  Dr. 
Bannerman.  Indeed,  some  of  his 
reasonings  respecting  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  invisible  and  the 
visible  Church, — to  employ  the 
phraseology  which  he  prefers, — 
and  the  qualifications  for  member- 
ship in  them,  assume  the  Calvinis- 
tic  view  of  election  as  accepted  and 

TOL.  XT.^rnrTH  se&ibs. 


certain.  We,  of  course,  should 
feel  compelled  largely  to  modify 
some  of  his  statements  on  these 
topics.  We  have  noted,  also,  seve- 
ral other  positions  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  to  which  we  should  take 
exception:  but  the  discussion  of 
these  could  not  be  brought  within 
the  limits  of  a  brief  literary  notice. 
Viewing  the  work  generally,  we 
regard  it  as  one  of  great  value,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects that  it  embraces, — ^the  lucid 
manner  in  which  every  sentiment 
is  presented, — the  candour  and 
fairness  with  which  the  views  of 
opponents  are  set  forth, — the  accu- 
rate discrimination  with  which 
what  is  essential  to  a  question  is 
separated  from  that  which  is  ar- 
cidental  or  irrelevant, — and  the 
spirit  of  thoughtful,  earnest  piety 
that  pervades  the  whole. 

The  style  of  Dr.  Bannerman  is 
eminently  perspicuous ;  but,  we  are 
bound  to  add,  it  is  far  too  diffuse. 
The  same  idea  is  reiterated  in  dif- 
ferent language,  and  sometimes 
almost  in  the  same  language, 
when  the  thoughtful  reader,  hav- 
ing already  clearly  apprehended  it, 
naturally  looks  for  another  idea 
which  shall  carry  on  the  course  of 
the  argument.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  posthumous  work 
will  partly  account  for  this  grave 
fault ;  the  filial  reverence  which 
superintended  its  publication 
shrinking  from  any  extended  al- 
teration, and  from  those  excisions 
which  a  severe  taste,  not  held  in 
check  by  mingled  admiration  and 
love,  would  have  demanded. 

The  Son  of  Man :  Discourses  on 
the  Humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  By 
Frank  Coulin,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the 
National  Church  of  Geneva,  Lon- 
don :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1869.-- 
These  Discourses  are  characterized 
by  amplitude  of  thought,  vividness 
of  illustration,  and   Uiip   intense 
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eameBtaeas  which  resnltB  from  a 
profound    conyiciioii  of  the  im- 
portauoe  of  the  themes  discaBsed. 
The  preacher  firiit  dwells  on  the 
Lord  JeauB  in  His  true  and  per- 
fect  hnmanity,  and,  tracing  the 
purpose   of    His  appearance    on 
earth,  fixes  attention  on  the  fact, 
that  He  ever  set  forth  Himself  as 
the  one  remedy  for  the  sins  and 
woes  of  men.    He  next  adverts  to 
His  perfect  moral  parity, — ^no  oon« 
scionsness  of  sin  ever  disturbing 
His    own    mind,   and    no   fault 
appearing  in    His  outward  life, 
anxiously  as  it  was  watched  for  by 
HIb  implacable  enemies.    In  the 
third  Discourse,  Dr.  Ooulin  treats 
of  our  Lord  as  descending  into  the 
depths  of  suffering,  that  He  might 
redeem   and    save   us.    In   vivid 
colours    He    depicts    the   varied 
causes  of  sorrow  which  met  Him 
in    His   career,    and    the    bitter 
malignity  which    culminated    in 
His    ignominious    rejection    and 
death ;  and  then  he  dwells  on  the 
deep    and     unutterable    anguish 
which  He  endured  as  the  Repre- 
sentative and  Substitute   of  our 
guilty  race.    The  glorious  theme 
of  the  Resurrection  is  then  brought 
forward.      In  a  manner  the  most 
impressive   and    convincing,    Dr. 
Goalin  shows  that  with  this  event 
Christianity  itself  must  stand  or 
fall ;  and  he  exhibits  with  beauti- 
ful clearness   and   force  the  evi- 
dence by  which   it  is  sustained. 
In  the  fifth  and  concluding  Ser- 
mon of  the  series,    the  preacher 
dilates  on  the   mediatorial  sove- 
reignty with  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  invested,~the  sway  which  He 
exercises  over  the  conscience,  the 
heart,  and  the  intellect  of  His  peo- 
ple,^ and   the  acts  of  judgment 
which  mark  His  rule.    To  these 
Discourses  there  is  appended  an 
Address  on  the  Teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
^e  Hall  of  the  Reformation  at 


(Geneva,    on     September      27thy 
1867. 

Many  passages  of  great  beaaty 
and  power,  and  some  full  of  pro- 
found truth,  might  be  selected 
from  the  volume.  The  translation 
has  preserved,  in  an  admirable 
manner,  the  freshness  and  vivid- 
ness of  the  original.  But  we  re- 
gret that  it  is  marred  by  one  or 
two  violations  of  grammatical  cor- 
rectness. Should  a  second  edition 
be  called  for,  the  fair  translator 
will  do  well  to  amend  such  ex- 
pressions as  "  Who,  I  ask,  did  He 
exclude  from  His  society?  Who 
did  He  despise  ?  "  (P.  82.)  «  Thou 
who  despaired  of  success,*'  &c.  (P. 
103.)  These  blemishes  are  the 
more  to  be  lamented  becaoaethe 
style  is  usually  so  good. 

Singers  <md  Songe  qf  ihe  Olwreh, 
By  Josiak  MiUer,  M^  Long* 
mane,  Oreen,  and  Co.  1869,— 
For  some  years  past,  hymns  and 
their  writers  have  attracted  much 
attention.  To  us  this  is  a  cheer- 
ing sign  of  the  times.  He  must 
be  a  very  careless  student  of  the 
history  of  the  Church,  who  has 
failed  to  observe  that  great  re- 
vivals of  religious  life  have  ever 
been  attended  with  an  outburst  of 
Christian  song.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  Keble*s  *' Christian 
Year,"  hymns  have  been  produced 
by  writers  belonging  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  in  a  profusion 
unparalleled  in  her  history,  if 
we  put  out  of  view  those  of  the 
Wesleys  and  their  Methodistical 
contemporaries.  And  while  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  many  of  them 
are  tainted  with  the  doctrinal 
errors  of  the  schismatical  divisions 
that  shelter  themselves  under  her 
name,  yet  the  spiritual  life  they 
indicate  is,  in  our  view,  a  more 
hopeful  sign  than  the  cold,  correct 
indifference  which  formerly  reigned 
within  her  precincts.    "A  living 
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dog,*'  said  tbe  preacher,  *'is  better 
than  a  dead  lion." 

About  three  years  ago,  Mr. 
Miller  published  a  work,  entitled, 
"  Our  Hymns,"  &c.,  as  a  biogra- 
phical companion  to  the  "New 
Congregational  Hymn-Book," 
issued  a  short  time  before.  For 
its  purpose  it  was  a  valuable  and 
interesting  book.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  its  sale  has  been 
0o  rapid  as  to  lead  to  the  pubUca- 
iion  of  the  much  more  compre- 
hensive  volume  which  now  lies 
before  us.  This  contains  brief 
biographical  accounts  (interspersed 
with  critical  remarks)  of  the 
authors  of  about  two  thousand 
hymns,  contained  in  twenty-five 
collections,  each  widely  circulated. 
These  sketches  range  from  the 
commencement  of  the  third  cen- 
tury down  to  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  comprise  a  marvellous 
amount  of  information,  which  must 
have  been  gathered  with  no  small 
labour  and  research.  By  the  aid 
of  two  indexes,  one  of  the  authors' 
names,  and  one  of  the  first  lines  of 
their  hymns,  the  whole  is  rendered 
easy  of  consultation.  We  cannot 
quite  resist  the  temptation  of  chal- 
lenging one  or  two  minute  errors, 
as  we  take  them  to  be,  notwith- 
standing the  implied  sanction  of 
Mr.  Sedgwick's  well  known  name. 

The  hymn,  "Angels  roll  the 
rock  away,"  is  attributed  (p.  199) 
to  Thomas  Scott.  In  Ash  and 
Evans'  Collection,  (Bristol,  W. 
Fine,  1769,)  several  original  hymns 
by  this  writer  are  inserted,  with 
the  initial  S.  appended.  The  ab- 
sence of  it  from  this  is  negative 
evidence  in  respect  to  Mr.  Scott's 
authorship.  Four  original  hymns 
are  given  with  the  initial  TJ.  Be- 
sides that  under  consideration, 
these  are,  "Hail!  revived,  revi- 
ving Spring ! "  once  very  popular 
among  Methodist  singers;  "Lo! 
He  Cometh;  countless  trumpets," 


ascribed  in  Mr.  Miller's  work  to 
John  Cennick,  but  very  unlike  his 
usual  style  of  writing;  and, 
"Prostrate,  dear  Jesus,  at  Thy 
feet."  The  latter  is,  we  think, 
uniformly  assigned  to  Dr.  S. 
Stennett;  and  is  claimed  by  the 
editors  as  an  "original,"  just 
furnished  to  them  in  time  to  be 
inserted  on  an  extra  leaf.  The 
others  are,  therefore,  probably  his. 

On  page  381,  the  hymn,  "  Thou 
soft-flowing  Kedron,"  with  its 
chorus,  is  ascribed  to  Maria  de 
Fleury,  c.  1791.  In  Dr.  Miller's 
"Collection  of  Tunes  to  Watts' 
Psalms  and  Hymns,"  published 
without  date,  but  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  the  hymn 
appears  with  the  music  to  which  it 
has  often  been  sung.  It  is  marked 
as  copyright,  and  is  said  there  to 
be  "written  and  composed  by 
W.  B.  Miller."  We  suppose  Dr. 
Miller  to  be  a  good  authority  for 
his  son's  productions. 

We  find  one  or  two  statements 
which  ought  to  be  discarded,  not- 
withstanding length  of  time  and 
frequent  repetition  may  seem  to 
lend  them  authority.  One  of 
these  is  the  finding  the  germ  of 
Charles  Wesley's,  "  Lo !  He  comes 
with  clouds  descending,"  in  the 
hymn  above  mentioned,  "  Lo !  He 
Cometh ;  countless  trumpets." 
The  resemblances  are  simply  that 
they  are  both  on  the  second 
coming  of  Cbrist ;  and  the  first 
three  words  of  each  are  nearly  the 
same.  Of  Madan's  version  or  per- 
version of  it,  we  only  remark  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  snccessful 
attempts  to  spoil  a  good  hymn 
which  has  yet  been  made. 

Again,  on  page  53,  the  hymn, 
"Great  Cod!  what  do  I  see  and 
hear  P  "  is  attributed  to  Bartholo- 
mew Ringwaldt.  There  is  not  a 
word  or  a  line  in  it  of  Ringwaldt's 
hymn.  We  believe  the.  verse 
above  cited  (which  in  vf  rsificaiion 
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is  very  poor  doggerel)  was  intro- 
daced  by  the  elder  Braham,  along 
with  the  majestic  tune  known  as 
Luther's  Hjmn ;  and  that  Dr.  W. 
B.  Collyer,  finding  no  other  verse, 
added  thieve  of  his  own  to  it,  and 
published  them  in  1812. 

Our  readers  will  not  understand 
these  remarks  as  being  made  in 
disparagement  of  Mr.  Miller's 
work;  which,  as  to  English 
hymns,  is  unique  and  unrivalled. 
It  embodies  avast  mass  of  curious 
and  minute  information,  and  it 
will  henceforth  be  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable by  every  hymnologist. 

Oongregational  Ohurch  Mvmg, 
(Weighhouse  Series,  No,  2.  Com' 
pressed  Score  Edition.)  London: 
Hodder  and  Sionghton. — This  is  a 
cheap  and  excellent  selection  of 
Psalm-tune8,Chants,  and  Anthems, 
generally  arranged  by  musi- 
cians of  first-rate  eminence.  The 
Fsalm-tnnes,  which  constitute  the 
greater  portion  of  the  book,  are 
adapted  to  hymns  of  very  varied 
metrical  structure,  and  are  chosen 
with  admirable  taste.  In  the  edi- 
tion before  us,  the  type  is  of 
necessity  small,  but  is  tolerably 
legible  in  tunes  written  in  crot* 
chets.  Where  minims  predomi- 
nate, we  should  have  liked  a 
thicker  line  in  the  stave,  and  also 
in  the  heads  of  the  notes.  Eyes 
as  old  as  ours  would  have  found 
these  easier  to  read. 

As  to  the  metrical  arrangement, 
we  think  the  work  susceptible  of 
much  improvement.  It  is  a  great 
assistance  to  precentors  to  have 
tunes  of  similar  metre  printed 
together,  and  not  scattered 
indiscriminately  through  the  book. 
The  want  of  this  is  very  inade- 
quately supplied  by  a  classified, 
metrical  index. 

In  respect  to  this  index,  also,  the 
editor  mig^iihave  obtained  valuable 


hints  from  the  German  chorale^ 
books,  from  whence  many  of  the 
tunes  in  his  Collection  are  de- 
rived. Theprosodial  structure  of 
iambic,  trochaic,  anapsestic,  or 
dactylic  feet,  is  made  the  basis  of 
classification;  and  the  sub-divi- 
sions follow  the  number  and 
length  of  the  lines  in  the  various 
stanzas.  Mixed  metres  are  refer- 
red to  the  class  which  they  most 
nearly  resemble.  In  these  days  of 
varied  stanzas,  the  great  oonveni- 
ence  of  this  method  should  recom- 
mend it  for  adoption  in  all  collec- 
tions of  metrical  Psalm  tunes. 

The  Wards  of  the  Apostles,  By 
Rudolf  Stier,  D.D,  Translated 
from  the  Second  German  Edition, 
by  0,  H,  Venables,  Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T  Clark.  1869.— This  in- 
teresting volume  is  the  comple- 
ment of  Dr.  Stier's  welLknown 
"  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; "  and, 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
have  already  learned  to  value  the 
former  work,  will  need  no  recom- 
mendation from  us.  To  others 
we  may  s%y,  this  is  a  devout, 
scholarly,  and  exhaustive  comment 
upon  all  the  spoken  words  of  the 
apostles  as  recorded  in  the  Acts. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  illustra- 
tion of  such  a  work  by  quotations, 
but  we  note  with  much  pleasure 
the  author's  firm  and  able  protests 
against  the  irreverent  criticism  of 
some  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Dr.  Stier  is  no  friend  to  "free 
handling  "  of  the  Sacred  Beoords. 
His  investigation  is  thorough  and 
copious.  Students  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  who  may  call  these 
expositions  to  their  aid,  will  not 
be  disappointed. 

The  Believer  suffering :  or,  Com* 
fort,  Warning,  and  Counsel  to  those 
in  TrovMs.  London  :  S.  W,  Par* 
iridge  and  Co.—ILsre  is  something 
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far  better  than  maudlin  Bentiment. 
The     only    effectual    balm     for 


wounded  hearts  is  tenderly  and 
skilfully  applied 
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Of  late  years,  the  affairs  of  France 
have  not  engrossed,  as  in  former 
times  they  have  often  done,  the 
attention  of  the  civilized  world :  they 
have  been  monotonous,  when  com- 
pared with  the  strange  events  and 
startling  changes  of  revolutionary 
periods.  Symptoms,  however,  have 
just  appeared  of  national  disturb- 
ance, which  have  recalled  our  atten- 
tion to  the  land  of  revolutions.  The 
elections,  which  have  just  taken 
place  throughout  the  Empire,  have 
considerably  strengtliened  the  Op- 
position in  the  French  Parliament. 
The  riots,  moreover,  which  have 
occurred  in  Paris  have  been  of 
ominous  import.  It  is  true  that  the 
Government  has  still  a  large  ma- 
jority in  the  Chambers,  and  that  the 
Emperor  was  heartily  received  by 
the  populace  in  the  streets,  after 
the  suppression  of  the  em^<tf«.  Still, 
the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  in 
France  show  that  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy, however  it  may  have  been 
of  late  years  kept  down  and  damped, 
is  not  wholly  extinguished.  One 
good  sign,  however,  in  connexion 
with  the  present  movement  is,  that 
the  Opposition  appears  to  be  less 
revolutionary  in  its  tendencies  than 
the  one  which  preceded  it  in  the 
last  Legislative  Assembly.  It  may 
be  hoped,  then,  that  whatever  changes 
may  be  brought  about  in  France, 
may  be  accomplished  by  peaceable 
and  constitutional  means.  The  Em- 
peror has,  upon  the  whole,  proved 
himself  a  sagacious  ruler ;  and, 
whilst  sympathizing  largely  with  the 
intelligence  of  the  nation  in  its 
efforts  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  and  hoping 
that  it  win,  in  time,  be  wisely  con- 


ceded, one  cannot  but  wish  well 
(save  always  in  the  matter  of  the 
occupation  of  Rome)  to  tlie  Mo- 
narch who  has  largely,  if  not  en- 
tirely, made  good  his  words, — "  The 
Empire  is  peace." 

The  feeling,  approaching  to  un- 
easiness, produced  throughout  the 
country  by  Senator  Sumner's  extra- 
ordinary speech  on  the  "  Alabama  " 
claims,  which  was  regarded  by 
some  as  the  manifesto  of  the  new 
American  Government,  has  almost 
entirely  subsided.  Mr.  Motieyhas 
arrived  in  an  apparentiy  pacific 
spirit ;  and  the  generally-credited 
rumour  that  he  has  been  instructed 
to  make  no  demand  for  '*  conse- 
quential damages,"  in  the  matter  of 
the  recognition  by  England  of  the 
belligerency  of  the  Southern  States, 
has  tended  to  allay  the  apprehen- 
sions which  Mr.  Sumner's  speech 
awakened,  lest  this  tiresome  con- 
troversy should  end  in  war.  It  is 
greatiy  to  be  deplored  that  this  long- 
existing  dispute  between  two  kindred 
nations  should  remain  unsettled. 
Why  the  treaty  made  by  ^Ir. 
Reverdy  Johnson  and  Lord  Stanley, 
in  which  almost  everything  de- 
manded by  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment was  conceded  by  the  British 
Minister,  should  have  been  so  sum- 
marily rejected  by  the  American 
Senate,  is  a  question  to  which  a 
satisfactory  answer  has  not,  so  iar 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  yet  been 
given.  Still,  upon  the  whole,  an 
honourable  settiement  of  these  vex- 
atious claims,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
be  eventually  arrived  at. 

The  excitement  produced  by  the 
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Irish  Chnrch  question  has  been  at 
its  height  darmg  the  month.  The 
most  tranquil  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  tlie  subject  is  Scotland; 
and  yet  even  there  all  has  not  been 
undisturbed.  The  General  Assembly 
of  the  Established  Kirk  had  a  debate 
upon  the  proposed  measure,  and  by 
a  large  majority  pronounced  against 
the  Government  Bill.  In  England 
there  has  been  much  more  of  av- 
iation. There  is  scarcely  a  large 
town  that  has  not  had  a  "  Protest- 
ant demonstration/'  more  or  less 
important,  to  pronounce  against  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  branch 
of  the  National  Church.  The  most 
imposing  of  these  was  tlie  monster 
gathering  at  Manchester.  In  Ire- 
land, however,  the  feelings  called 
forth  liave  been  most  impassioned 
and  intense,  especially  in  Ulster, 
where  the  population  is  mostly  Pro- 
testant. There  tlie  question  is  not 
regarded,  as  with  many  on  this  side 
the  Channel,  as  one  of  ministers  and 
parties,  as  Liberals  versus  Conserva- 
tives, but — whether  rightly  or  not — 
as  a  question  of  Protestantism  versus 
Popery.  Hence  tlie  alternate  alarm 
and  defiance,  dismay  and  exaspera- 
tion, which  have  been  manifested 
at  several  meetings.  One  object  of 
the  public  demonstrations  was  to 
strengthen  the  House  of  Lords  in  its 
supposed  intention  to  throw  out  the 
Bill  on  the  second  reading.  But  the 
measure  has  passed  its  second  stage 
in  the  Upper  House  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-three.  This  result  was,  to 
some  extent,  facilitated  by  the  inti- 
mation of  Earl  Granville  that  the 
Government  was  ^>dlling  to  consider 
reasonable  amendments  in  Com- 
mittee. 

The  great  question  with  religious 
men  ought  to  be.  Will  the  impend- 
ing change  in  "the  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  for  Ireland  "  be  for 
the  glory  of  God  ?  On  the  answer 
to  this  question  Protestants  are 
divided,  whilst  the  Romanist  party 


show  a  suggestive  unanimity.  Let 
those  who  expect  the  best,  pray  that 
their  expectations  maybe  realized. 
Let  those  who  fear  the  worst,  pray 
that  their  fears  may  not,  in  tlie  issue, 
be  justified  by  facts. 
June  19fA,  1809. 

ANNUAL  BETU.BN  OF  HEMBSS8. 

The  near  approach  of  Conference 
again  brings  before  us  a  subject  to 
which  Wesleyan  Methodists  always 
give  deep  attention.  A  report,  which 
has  been  already  published,  and 
which,  though  not  official,  is  doubt- 
less sufficiently  correct  for  practical 
purposes,  puts  tlie  increase  in  our 
Societies  in  Great  Britain,  far  the 
year  ending  in  March  last,  at  a  hun- 
dred or  two  beyond  three  thousand. 
While  every  one  will  rejoice  in  this 
addition  to  our  numbers,  there  are  few 
who  will  regard  it  with  entire  satis- 
faction. Not  only  is  the  result  sm^ 
in  comparison  with  the  machineiy 
which  is  employed  to  secure  it ;  but, 
further,  it  does  not  correspond  to 
acknowledged  facts  with  ikegaid  to 
the  growing  strength  of  Methodism 
as  an  element  in  modem  society. 
The  return,  to  come  to  our  point  at 
once,  reminds  us  again  that  our  So- 
cieties are  increasing  much  more 
slowly,  relatively, than  our  congrega- 
tions. On  this  vital  subject  it  may  not 
be  inopportune  to  say  a  word  or  two. 

It  is  just  cause  of  thanlrfnln^fffi 
to  know  thatthe  influence  of  Method- 
ism is  daily  extending  itself  in  the 
community  at  large ;  that  so  many 
find  our  public  religious  services 
attractive,  and  the  doctrine  which 
sounds  forth  ixom  our  pulpits  pro- 
fitable ;  that  chapels  are  built,  and 
are  filled  with  devout  hearers,  with 
unprecedented  rapidity;  that  in 
modes  of  which  our  spiritual  pro- 
genitors never  so  much  as  thought, 
and  to  which  they  therefore  never 
aspired,  the  "  little  one  "  shows  that 
it  has  become  "  a  thousand  "  in  the 
land.    But  in  all  this  there  is  for 
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Wfflleyin  Methodists,  properiy  so 
called,  a  fly  in  the  pot  of  ointment. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  in- 
deed, to  bring  the  flonmhing  con- 
gregati(Hi  within  the  limits  of  the 
.Society.  The  Connexion  has  al- 
ways earnestly  striven  to  do  this ; 
bat  tliere  are  evidences  of  a  tendency 
which  compel  ns  to  say  that  it  wonld 
he  no  gain,  rather  the  contrary,  to 
make  the  Society  co-extensiTe  with 
the  congregation,  at  tiie  price  of  a 
relaxation  of  oar  discipline. 

As  Methodism  qniekly  took  the 
form  of  a  Society,  having  fixed 
usages  and  laws,  and  from  that  as 
its  starting-point  has  grown  into  the 
organization  we  now  see  it  to  be; 
eo.  we  apprehend,  must  it  continne 
to  grow;  obeying  simply  the  im- 
pnise,  and  observing  the  rules  and 
itsages,  which  originally  gave  it 
^e  and  direction ;  or  it  must  be- 
come, to  use  Wesley's  own  words, 
m  fflKM  atatU. 

There  are  some  among  us,  it 
appears,  who  attach  great  import- 
ance to  our  being  recognised  as  « 
"  Church ; "  as  if,  regarded  still  as 
a  Society,  we  were  not  already  a 
'' Church,"  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.  There  are  others  who,  to 
an  extent,  gladly  attach  themselvea 
to  us.  attending  our  public  worship, 
requesting  to  be  admitted  side  by 
«de  with  us  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord. — choosing,  in  fact,  to  be 
"Wcsleyan  Methodists"  in  name, 
hot  declining  to  comply  witli  that 
ont^  condition  the  observance  of 
which  gives  a  fair  title  to  it.  It  is 
fur  the  sake  of  these  quasi  sons  and 
daaghters  whom  Methodism  sees 
gathered  around  her,  that  she  is 
challenged  to  jrield  up  her  provi- 
dential position  among  Christian 
Churches,  and  to  forego  in  effect  the 
fxerdse  of  her  accustomed  function. 
Bnt  how  unreasonably !  Of  course 
tlie  class-meeting  is  disliked — and 
always  will  be— by  those  who  are 
Bot  eoznest  in  their  religion ;  but  is 


not  that  dislike  the  very  reason  that 
should  lead  us  ratlier  to  preserve 
our  fences  than  to  break  them 
down?  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to 
perceive  the  consistency  of  those 
who  up  to  a  certain  point  pro- 
fessedly identify  themselves  with  a 
religious  organization,  yet  decline 
to  avail  themselves  of  advantages 
connected  with  it,  which  time  and 
experience  have  shown  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  both  from  a  spirit- 
ual and  an  economic  point  of  view. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  to  speak  plainly, 
that  the  ndsing  of  this  question  of 
the  relations  of  the  *'  Society "  or 
"Church"  to  the  *' congregation " 
<for  other  denominations  are  just 
now  being  sinularly  troubled)  is  but 
one  of  many  indications  of  the 
strength  of  the  present  tendency  of 
the  world  to  encroach  on  the  Church, 
— of  the  social  necessity  which  is 
felt  of  appearing  to  be  of  ike  "  body 
of  Christ "  at  least  in  form.  In  sup- 
port of  a  movement  to  shift  our 
economy  from  its  original  basis  of 
the  Society,  we  have  seen  as  yet  no 
argument  advanced  worthy  of  seri- 
ous attention.  In  the  appeal  to  our 
ministers  for  their  pastoral  care,  as 
a  right,  from  such  as  persist  in  re- 
fusing to  place  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  recognised  Methodist  usages, 
under  their  spiritual  oversight,  there 
lurks  a  principle  which,  wherever 
admitted,  must  sooner  or  later  de- 
stroy the  character  of  the  society, 
institution,  or  government  to  which 
it  is  applied. 

It  is  virtually  something  like 
this :  "  We  claim  the  atlvantage  of 
association  with  you,  but  we  do  not 
accept  your  rules ;  we  find  it  helpful 
to  be  one  with  you,  as  you  consti- 
tute a  *  Church,*  but  do  not  approve 
of  your  discipline  as  a  Society ;  we 
find  it  good  to  be  'Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists,' and  hope  to  live  and  die 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rich  spirit- 
ual pastures  you  provide  for  us,  but 
into   your  fold  we  cannot   enter. 
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We  question  not  the  valae  of  the 
class-meeting, — ^yonr  very  existence 
is  confessedly  due  to  it, — ^but  it  is 
not  to  our  taste ;  we  can  reach  heaven 
without  its  help,  and  your  adherence 
to  it  as  the  basis  of  Church  order 
and  government  is  bothanunkindnesB 
and  an  injustice  to  us."  Any  volun- 
taiy  association  of  persons  what- 
ever, religious  or  secular,  is  open  to 
such  an  unreasonable  appeal  as 
this ;  is  guilty  of  self-destruction  in 
listening  to  it.  We  are  sure  that 
Wesleyan-Methodist  ministers,  the 
world  over,  will  continue  to  do  their 
utmost  to  overtake  the  task  incon- 
siderately put  upon  them  by  "  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists"  who  do  not  be- 
come members  of  Society;  and  we 
are  equally  sure  that,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  a  living  Church,  there 
is  here  an  instance  in  which  "the 
half  is  better  than  the  whole."  The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  will  not  be 
found  in  tampering  with  our  time- 
honoured  rules, — ^in  bringing  down 
our  discipline  to  the  requirements  of 
such  good  people  as  are  not  disposed 
to  bring  themselves  up  to  it, — ^but  in 


the  quickening  of  the  religious  life  in 
our  Societies  and  congregations, 
througha  fireshimpartation  of  thegiits 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  answer  to  prayer. 
If  this  be  not  our  hope — our  one 
hope — for  the  continuance  and 
spread  of  our  beloved  Methodism, 
let  us  at  once  frankly  say  we  have 
none.  Better,  infinitely  better,  were 
it  for  us  to  take  up  again  our  ancient 
cross — renounce  our  "  respecta- 
bility," our  decorated  chapels,  our 
social  gains — ^for  the  sake  of  the 
spirit  and  blessing  which  made 
Methodism  a  power  not  only  to 
make  known  the  Grospel  to  large 
masses  of  people,  but  to  save  the 
souls  of  men,  and  gather  them  into 
visible  communities  of  believers. 
These  two  things  are  distinct,  and 
the  one,  after  all,  is  comparatively 
litUe  without  the  otiier.  May  our 
first  glory  never  depart  from  us! 
Every  loss  which  the  faithful  adher- 
ence to  our  rules  may  seem,  at 
seasons,  to  inflict  on  us,  will  then 
turn  out  for  our  Connexional  pros- 
perity, and  the  furtherance  of  the 
cause  of  God. 


VAEIETEES. 


The   French  retreat   froh  Mos- 
cow:   THE  PASSAGE  OF   THE  BsBESINA. 

—Although  two  days,  the  27th  aud  28th, 
were  devoted  to  the  passage  of  the  Bere- 
sina,  it  was  but  imperfectly  effected ;  for, 
besides  the  occasional  breaking  down  of 
the  bridges  and  the  necessity  for  fresh 
repairs,  the  access  to  them  was  constantly 
impeded  by  the  tangled  mass  of  carts  and 
carriages.  Many  of  these  were  upset- 
many  others  crushed  together,  or  pushed 
forward  into  the  river.  It  was  a  scene 
of  indescribable  confusion,  evincing  that 
fierce  selfishness  which  long  suffering 
produces.  There  was  the  explosion  of 
tumbrils  carelessly  ignited  -  there  was  the 
stamp  of  horses  rushing  wildly  through 
the  crowd — there  was  the  wail  of  womeu 
and  children — there  was  the  crash  of  the 
artillery,  pressed  onward  by  the  cannoniers 
over  the  living  and  tlio  dead.    On  that 


last  day,  moreover,  the  French  troops  had 
to  sustain,  not  on  one  bank  only  of  the 
river,  but  on  both,  the  repeated  and  des- 
perate onsets  of  the  Russians. 

The  French  positions  however  were,  as 
usual,  most  gallantly  maintained.  Only 
one  division,  that  of  General  Partouneaur, 
missing  its  route  and  surrounded  by 
twenty  times  its  numbers,  was  compelled 
to  lay  down  its  arms.  But  Marshal 
Victor,  who  had  held  the  effective  rear- 
guard covering  the  bridges,  was  enabled 
to  cross  the  Beresina  unmolested  after 
nightfall.  Then,  the  whole  army  having 
pasted,  it  became  of  urgent  importance 
to  destroy  the  bridges  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th,  so  as  to  prevent,  or  at  all  events 
delay,  the  Russian  pursuit.  There  then 
still  remained  upon  the  eastern  side  a 
confused  multitude,  cozLprising  the  weak* 
est   aud   moat    helpless    of   the   camp- 
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followen,  ind  numbering,  it  was  thought 
between  six  thousand  and  eight  thousimd. 
Napoleon  had  sent  directions  to  fire  the 
trains  at  seven  in  the  morning;  but  the 
kind-hearted  £ble,  anxions  to  save  some 
more  from  that  multitude  beyond,  who 
with  eager  efforts  were  now  feebly 
struggling  across  the  encumbered  bridges, 
deUyed  the  order  on  his  own  responaibUity 
until  nearly  nine :  then,  seeing  the  enemy 
advancing  and  ready  to  pass,  he— turning 
aside  his  head  not  to  view  the  grievous 
scene — gave  the  fatal  word.  Instantly 
the  two  bridges  blew  up,  with  all  the 
poor  wretches  who  were  upon  them. 
Then,  even  amidst  the  roar  of  the  explosion, 
there  arose  from  the  opposite  shore  the 
wild  and  despairing  shriek  of  the  people 
left  behind.  Wounded  men  and  helpless 
women,  and  half-unconscious  little  children, 
were  seen  with  bitter  tears  to  stretch 
forth  their  arms  in  last  farewell  towards 
their  countrymen,  compelled  by  a  dire 
necessity  to  leave  them  to  their  doom. 
Many  fluog  themselves  madly  upon  the 
fragments  of  the  flaming  bridges,  others 
as  madly  dashed  into  the  river.  As  to 
the  main  mass,  their  fate  was  soon 
decided.  The  hovering  Cossacks,  seeing 
them  forsaken,  darted  down  at  full  gallop 
upon  them.  They  speared  as  though  in 
playful  mood  the  first  of  the  crowd  they 
came  upon,  and  the  rest  they  drove  before 
them  at  their  lance's  point,  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.  How  many  may  have  lived 
through  the  miseries  of  that  captivity  is 
known  to  God  alone ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  scarce  any  of  the  number  ever  again 
beheld  their  native  land. 

Meanwhile  the  French  army,  or  rather 
the  sad  remains  of  it,  pursued  its  dreary 
route  to  Wilna,  still  fifty-four  leagues 
distant.  It  was,  as  usual,  harassed  and 
beset  by  swarms  of  Cossacks,  but  was 
faintly  pursued  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
Generals,  who  most  have  felt  reluctant  to 
snffer  further  losses  of  their  men,  while 
the  elements  were  warring  on  their  side. 
The  frost  had  become  more  rigorous  than 
ever,  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  having 
fallen  on  some  oceasions  so  low  as  thirty 
degrees  below  lero,  equivalent  to  thirty- 
five  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  Such  ex- 
tremity of  cold  can  be  ill  endured  by  men 
from  a  milder  clime,  even  when  provided 
with  warm  beds  and  nourishing  food. 
What  agony,  then,  must  it  have  inflicted 
on  that  famishing  crowd,  compelled  in 
many  cases  to  make  their  pillows  of 
mounds  of  snow ! 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  was  present  in 
the  Russian  camp,  has  well  described  the 
scene.      "The    sky/'  he    says,   "was 


generally  clear,  and  there  was  a  subtile, 
keen,  razor-cutting,  creeping  wind,  that 
penetrated  skin,  muscle,  and  hone  to  the 
veiy  marrow,  rendering  the  surface  as 
white  and  the  whole  limb  affected  as 
fragile  as  alabaster.  Sometimes  there  was 
Kfoudroyant  seizure  that  benumbed  at 
once  the  whole  frame."  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  Sir  Robert  should  proceed  to 
state  of  the  French  troops,  "  A  general 
recklessness  confounded  all  ranks,  command 
ceased,  and  it  became  a  sauve  qui  peut  at 
a  funeral  pace." 

Even  the  Imperial  cortege  had  a  share 
in  these  terrible  sufferings.  M.  de  Fezeu- 
sac,  who  came  up  with  it  on  the  Sd  of 
December,  between  Ilia  and  Molodetchno, 
declares  that  no  one  who  remembered  its 
splendour  at  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign would  have  known  it  again.  The 
Guard  was  marching  with  disordered  ranks, 
and  with  sorrowing  and  reproachftd  faces. 
The  Emperor  was  shut  up  in  a  carriage 
with  the  Prince  de  Nenfchatel  (Berthier) . 
Behind  him  followed  a  small  number  of 
equipages,  of  led  horses,  and  of  mules — 
the  scanty  remnant  from  such  great 
disasters.  The  aides-de-camp  of  Napoleon, 
as  well  as  those  of  Berthier,  walked  on 
foot,  holding  by  the  bridle  their  horses, 
which  could  scarcely  keep  upright. 
Sometimes,  to  obtain  a  little  rest,  they 
sat  behind  the  Emperor*s  carriage.  In  the 
midst  of  this  sad  procession,  feebly 
tottered  a  crowd  of  disabled  men  pell-mell 
from  all  the  regiments,  while  the  gloomy 
forest  of  pines  through  which  it  was 
weuding  appeared  like  a  black  frame 
around  the  dUsmal  picture 

Escapes  there  were,  truly  marvellons 
amidst  such  scenes,  and  evincing  in  many 
cases  the  utmost  sympathy  and  kindness 
firom  the  poor  perishing  soldiers.  One 
man,  a  drummer  in  the  7th,  led  his  sick 
wife,  a  cantinihe  of  the  same  regiment, 
in  a  smsll  horse-car  from  Moscow  to 
Smolensk.  There  the  horse  died,  and  the 
man  yoked  himself  to  the  car  in  the 
horse's  place.  Incredible  as  the  effort 
seems,  he  drew  on  his  wife  all  the  way  to 
Wilna;  and,  her  sickness  having  then 
increased  so  as  to  prevent  any  further 
removal,  he  chose,  rather  than  proceed 
alone,  to  become  a  joint  prisoner  with  her. 
Another  poor  woman,  a  eantinQre  of  the 
83d,  hal  set  out  from  Moscow  with  her 
little  daughter  only  six  months  old.  This 
child,  wrapped  in  a  far  cloak  taken  at 
Moscow,  she  bore  safely  through  all  that 
famished  march,  feeding  her  only  with  a 
paste  made  of  horse's  blood  Twice  she 
was  lost  by  her  mother,  and  twice  was 
the  recovered-»the  first  time  lying  in  a 
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field,  and  the  lecond  time  in  a  burned- 
down  Tillage  with  a  mattress  for  her 
eonch.  At  the  Beresina,  her  mother, 
finding  both  bridges  at  the  time  obstracted, 
liassed  the  ri^er  on  horseback  with  the 
water  up  to  the  neck,  grasping  with  one 
hand  the  bridle,  and  with  the  other 
holding  the  child  upon  her  head.  Thns 
by  a  snoeesaion  of  marvels — ^it  might 
almost  be  said  of  miracles — the  little  girl 
completed  the  entire  retreat  without  any 

accident,  and  did  not  eveneatch  cold 

Amidst  auch  scenes  and  sights  of  woe, 
the  retreat  proceeded.  The  Emperor 
reached  Molodetchoo  on  the  8d  of  De- 
cember. There  he  dictated  and  dispatched 
that  famous  bulletin — the  29th  in  number 
since  the  commencement  of  tlie  campaign 
~ which  lifted  at  least  in  some  degree  the 
veil  from  the  horrors  of  the  retreat,  and 
which,  as  published  in  the  "  Moniteur  "  of 
the  17th  of  December,  diffused  deep  gloom 
in  almost  ererj  family  of  France,  since 
there  was  scarcely  one  perhsps  nnconnocted 
in  kindred  or  in  friendship  with  aome 
soldier,  now  most  probably  perished,  of 
the  Grande  Armee.  But  besides  this 
general  grief,  another,  and  as  strong  a 
feeling,  was  excited  by  the  following  words 
with  which  the  bulletin  concludes :  **  La 
9anie  de  Sa  Mt^esie  n*a  Jamais  <H4 
meilleure"  This  phrase  was  inirodooed* 
as  we  believe,  withont  any  ill-feeling  and 
in  defianee  as  ii  were  to  the  strokes  of 
advciae  fortune;  but  it  was  commonly 
taken  as  eyineiBg  the  inaensibility  of  the 
writer  to  the  sufferings  which  he  beheld 
on  every  side  around  him,  and  which  he 
in  fact  had  caused. — QjMrterltf  Ueoiew, 

Vksuyius.— No  description  of  VeaaTina 
can  be  complete  which  does  not  include 
the  account  given  by  Pliny  the  younger 
of  the  eruption  of  a.d.  79,  in  which 
the  elder  Pliny  loat  his  life.  This  emp- 
tion  justly  deserves  the  attention  it 
haa  received  of  all  subsequent  historians, 
not  only  from  the  loss  of  the  celebrated 
naturalist  Pliny,  but  alao  because  of  the 
sudden  overwhelming  of  those  large  and 
populoua  cities,  Hercnlanenm,  Pompeii, 
and  Stabias,  which  at  that  time  stood  in 
the  Campania  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  the  exploration  of  whose 
buried  streets  and  pakees  haa  added  so 
largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
civilization  of  the  ancient  Romana. 

"Throu^  eighteen  centuries,"  writes 
Professor  Phillips,  "the  dwellers  round 
the  Bav  of  Naples  hsve  watched  with 
mingled  pride,  wonder,  and  alarm,  the 
great  solitary  mountain  whose  shadow  ia 
tlia  moraiag  iftrvtchad  aerosa  the  sea,  aad 


whose  evening  aplflodov  thnw  iato  far 
distance  the  anowy  pcaka  of  the 
Apennines. 

"  Well  might  they  be  proud  of  so  fair 
a  prospect.  All  around  the  moantain, 
and  even  climbing  to  half  ita  height, 
atretch  vineyards  and  orange-groves, 
populous  towns  and  pro^ierona  villages, 
churches,  palaces,  and  penis ;  the  wdl- 
paved  rosd.  and  the  Strada  Ferrata. 
Here  the  Norman  built  his  fortress,  the 
Boman  reared  his  amphitheatre;  and 
long  before  the  birth  of  Borne,  the  wan- 
dering Gi^k  or  Phoenician  trader  laid  the 
foundations  of  Cumie  and  Fssstrnm, 
perhaps  as  long  after  an  earlier  raee  had 
built  the  gisnt  wslli  of  Arpinum  and 
Alatrium,  Ferentiuum  and  Venafmm. 
Snch  has  ever  been  this  fertile  land  since 
history  began  to  shed  light  on  aneieot 
Hesperia;  a  oonntry  on  which  the  sun 
shines  in  his  strength,  washed  by  a  trans- 
lucent sea,  bordend  by  the  moat  pieior- 
esque  shores  in  the  world,and  theseerowaed 
by  villas  and  palaeea,  temples  and  tombs, 
fk  every  age  and  many  nations — ^worship- 
pers of  Neptune  the  earth-ahaker,  and 
believers  in  Januarius,  whose  very  image 
atays  the  heaving  of  the  ground  and 
arrests  the  current  of  lava.  Wdl  night 
they  wooder  and  be  terrified  I  More  than 
fifty  tiases  sinoe  the  Christian  en  haa  the 
mountain  poured  forth  flooda  of  lava  and 
tossed  up  clouds  of  ashes ;  while  far  more 
frequent  tremblings  of  the  earth  have 
justiiied  the  fable  of  antiquity,  that 
Titanic  forces  lay  oppressed  bnt  stmggUag 
below  the  heavy  load  of  the  Phlegrssn 
hills." 

"  Threatened  people  live  long,"  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Campania  FeUx,  who 
amidst  perpetual  fertility,  have  to  put  up 
with  occasional  terrors  and  sometimes  to 
witness  the  destruction  of  their  homes 
and  churehea  by  the  devouring  lava- 
streams,  oannot  be  indooed  to  quit  the 
dangerous  bnt  lovely  spot.  Thus  we  find 
the  modem  and  flourishing  town  of 
Rcsina  standing  on  the  ashes  and  lavai 
beneath  which  Heroolanenm  liea  bnried: 
and  Torre  del  Greco  even  nearer  to  the 
mountain  than  Besina,  and  three  or  four 
timea  more  or  less  destroyed  by  lava- 
streams,  its  total  destruction  being  all  but 
aocomplished  (but  for  St.  Janoarins  I )  by 
the  eruption  of  1861. 

Seen  from  the  sea  or  from  the  Cam> 
pagna,  Vesuvius  rises  alone  from  a  broad 
baM,  and  its  outlines  sweep  upwards  in  an 
easy  curve,  growing  continually  bolder 
towardathe  aummit ;  and  these,  in  ordinary 
perioda  of  tranquillity,  passing  over  an 
uneven  bnt  vari^  " doma"  or  *'efNiA " 
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four  tboasaad  feet  bigfa,  to  slopes  on  the 
opposite  faoe  not  tamely  identical,  but 
haimouiottsly  diverse.  The  view  from 
Naples  eastvrards  is  in  ha|^y  eontrast 
with  the  opposite  one,  the  muibern  out- 
line being  broken  by  a  deep  hollow,  which 
ia  itself  overlooked  by  a  sharp  angular 
ereat  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
aixty  feet  above  the  sea.  Thus  the  moon- 
tain  appears  double :  the  northern  crest  is 
now  called  the  "Monte  Somma/'  the 
hoUow  is  the  "  Atrio  del  OavaHo,"  and 
the  dome-shaped  summit,  now  the  highest 
part  of  all  the  area,  is  the  modern 
«  Monte  Vesuvio.*' 

Viewed  from  the  south-west  in  the 
dixection  of  Sorrento  or  Capri,  Vesuvius  is 
in  front,  and  its  long  coutiuuous  slope 
comes  down  to  Pompeii  on  the  south,  and 
to  the  sea  at  Torre  del  Oreco  and  Resina 
on  the  west;  while  on  the  north  it  is 
encircled  by  the  rugged  crests  of  8omma. 

B.C.  72  Vesuvius  wu  unborn ;  and  the 
great  crater  of  Somma,  a  mile  in  diameter, 
its  summit  encampassed  on  all  sides — save 
one  which  had  a  narrow  breach — witii 
broken  and  slippery  precipices  covered 
with  wild  vines,  reand  its  trnneaiod  oone 
in  silent  grandeur  unbroken  by  the  least 
fretful  token  of  an  eruption.  To  this  wild 
spot  retreated  Spartacus  and  his  small 
army  at  the  beginning  of  the  Servile  War, 
the  floor  of  the  crater  being  then  a  nearly 
level  surface,  but  deeply  sunk  below  the 
encircling  walls. 

Within  the  last  four  hundred  years  the 
cone  of  Vesuvius  has  been  five  several 
times  gutted  by  explosive  eruptions  of  a 
paroxysmal  character;  vii„\a  1794,  1822, 
1831,  1889,  and  1850;  and  its  central 
enters  formed  in  Uus  manner  as  often 
gradually  refilled  with  matter,  to  be  again 
in  due  time  blown  into  the  air. — Journal 
of  Science. 

Thb  teaching  oy  bcunce  in 
SCHOOLS. — No  solid  gain  can  with  reason 
be  looked  for  while  the  teaching  of  science 
continues  to  occnpy  in  our  schools  its 
present  ignominious  position.  So  long  as 
science  is  allowed  to  rank  hardly  higher 
than  fencing  or  dancing,  and  a  little  lower 
than  French  or  German,  It  ia  simply 
absurd  to  imagine  that  it  can  ever  have 
any  real  effect  on  the  learner's  mind.  As 
mere  useful  knowledge,  it  might  very 
justly  be  prevented  from  eiicroaching  on 
the  time  allotted  to  more  rigorous  duties, 
and  as  a  sort  of  pleasant  make-believe 
study  it  might  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to 
be  taqght  on  half-ho]ydayS|  and  at  other 
odd  times  (  but  if  it  is  worth  teaching  at 
ally  it  is  worth  teaching  with  seriousness 


and  energy,  and  if  any  real  good  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  study  of  it,  it  must  be 
pubiidy  recognised  as  having  equal  honour 
with  the  older  branches  of  lesrning. 

Sudden  and  extensive  changes  work  per- 
haps even  more  evil  in  schools,  especially 
in  public  schools,  than  in  any  other  institu- 
tions ;  and  it  wonld  be  neither  desirable 
nor  practicable  at  once  to  elevate  the 
teaching  of  science  to  its  rightful  position : 
but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
claims  to  have  allotted  to  it,  aooner  or 
later — and  the  sooner  the  better— no  less 
than  the  same  time,  the  same  honour,  the 
same  emoluments,  and  the  same  amount 
of  teaching  power,  that  are  now  bestowed 
on  classics  and  on  mathematics.  The 
benefits  which  a  boy  derives  from  any 
particular  study  are  largely  affected  by 
the  eateem  in  which  he  sees  it  to  be  held 
in  his  school :  if  science  is  not  allowed  to 
share  in  the  prestige  which  belongs  to 
classics — if  the  best  boys  in  the  science 
classes  are  not  reckoned  with  their  classical 
and  mathematical  peers  as  the  Slite  of 
the  school — the  teaching  of  science  will 
be  robbed  of  half  its  power.  If  it  con- 
tinnes  to  be  thought  unnceessary  to  have 
distinet  scieooe  masters — ^if  the  classical 
or  matbematMal  master  is  allowed  to 
"  take  "  the  science  classes  in  addition  to 
his  own,  or  if  the  science  masters  do  not 
take  equal  rank  with  the  highest  of  the 
teachers — it  cannot  be  expected  that  boys, 
with  the  social  feelings  of  schools  so 
strong  as  they  are,  will  throw  themselves 
with  zeal  into  what  appears  to  them  to  be 
only  a  second-rate  study. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fear  which  has 
been  expressed  in  some  quarters,  that  these 
dangerooa  rivals,  the  sciences,  would 
prove  too  strong  for  the  older  studies  if 
they  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
them.and  that  the  light  of  classical  learning 
would  be  quenched  by  a  flood  of  utilitarian 
knowledge,  though  complimentary  to  the 
strength  of  science,  is  hardly  just  cither 
to  the  tendencies  of  scientific  studies  or 
to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  classical  learning. 
Very  much  nearer  the  truth  would  it  be  to 
say  that  the  teaching  of  both  classics  and 
mathematics  would  receive  help  and  sup- 
port by  the  introduction  of  physical 
science.  Of  the  educational  value  of 
mathematical  traiuing,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  speak ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  every- 
day experience  that  the  mathematics  lack 
one  thing.  Admirably  rigid  and  exact — 
peculiarly  potent  in  accustoming  the  mind 
to  clear  conceptions  and  accurate  reason- 
ing^they  lose  half  their  hold  on  most 
boys,  just  because  they  sre  so  absolutely 
rigid  and  exact,  that  a  gmt  gap  nsnu 
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fixed  between  their  opcntioni  and  the 
flexible  nnecrtaiii  occapaiions  of  ordinary 
life.  That  gap  it  filled  np  bj  the  experi- 
mental leienoef;  for  thej,  while  exact 
enoagh  under  one  aspect,  hare  another 
tide,  which,  by  its  nnoertainties  and  its 
tentative  nuethods  of  inquiry,  establishes 
a  common  ground  between  themsdves 
and  human  life. 

A  pemicioos  doctrine,  gaining  fu  too 
much  credence,  teaches  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  antagonism  between  mathematical 
and  classical  studies,  and  that  the  boys 
who  do  well  in  the  one  cannot  be  expected 
to  sacceed  in  the  other.  A  natural  corol- 
lary to  this  proposition  is  supplied  by 
saying  that  experimental  science  is  the 
natural  enemy  of  both.  Of  course  a  boy 
who  shows  a  marked  fondness  for  any 
particular  land  of  learning  is  likely  to 
excel  in  it,  and  it  is  only  right  that  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so;  but  it 
needs  very  little  experience  of  schools  to 
become  conyinced  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  best  boys  are  best  in  all  the  studies  of 
the  echool,  unless  their  minds  have  been 
purposely  turned  by  the  master  in  one 
particular  direction.  Natural  science 
Wing  hitherto  been  deemed  by  sehool- 
masters  a  study  fit  for  outcasts  only,  it 


eamiot  be  wondend  at  that  boys  who  feK 
a  fondness  iait  scienee  should  have  found, 
or  imagined  tiiat  they  fiomd,  no  aptitnde 
in  themadvcs  for  other  atodiea.  If,  how- 
ever, an  three  hnndiea  of  learning  were 
phoed  on  the  sane  footing,  the  atndy  of 
scienee  would  he  at  least  a  help  rather 
than  an  obstacie  to  the  others.  The 
student  of  experimental  phyaies  would  at 
onee  fed  the  neeessity  of  a  slight,  and  the 
immenae  advantage  of  a  eonndoable, 
amount  of  mathematical  training;  while 
it  would  berome  the  master's  urgent  duty, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  easy  task,  to  see 
that  the  boys  were  not  so  engrossed  in 
the  study  of  natural  phenomena  aa  to  lose 
all  thought  and  care  of  purely  human 
matters.  Even  the  present  feeble  begin- 
nings of  sdenoe-teaching  have  alrady 
shown  that  it  is  quite  a  false  fear  to  sap- 
pose  that  the  plantiog  of  one  kind  of 
knowledge  is  injurious  to  others.  Of  at 
least  one  of  our  grest  public  schools  where 
science  has  been  introduced,  it  is  reported 
that "  the  maaters  have  no  wish  to  return  to 
the  old  regime;*  and  "  that  the  school  is  all 
the  better  for  the  innovation,  and  classieal 
studies  are  none  the  wone."  Men  wedded 
to  old  ways  could  hardly  aa  yet  be  expected 
to  say  more.— Qaar^^/y  Repwo, 


POETRY. 


AN  ORIGINAL  POEM  OF  CHARLES  WESLEY. 


(By  the  kindnsas  of  Dr.  OdMm,  opportunltj  has  been  sITordad  of  wamfnfag  ssvnal  of  tlis  Bsv. 
Ohariss  Wesley's  oompodtions  in  short-hand,  which,  so  far  aiaKtttataisd,  havs  not  ban  harslofm 
deeiphersd  or  published.   The  mbjoined  epecimen  may  be  daalgnatsd  "  A  ThaaJuglvtaiff.") 


Fountain  of  good,  from  Thee  alone 
Our  every  gift  and  comfort  flows ; 

Whate'er  we  fondly  call  our  own 
Thy  freely- streaming  Grace  bestows : 

Thy  blessings  all  through  Christ  de- 
scend. 

Our  Heavenly  and  Eternal  Friend. 

Meanest  of  all  Thy  sons,  on  me. 
On  me  Thou  hast  a  gift  bestow'd. 

Dearer  than  life  and  liberty. 
And  only  less  beloved  than  God : 

I  take  the  friend  Thy  grace  has  given, 

And  bleis  her  till  we  meet  in  heaven.* 


Thither  she  still  points  out  my  wa^, 
And   arms   my  soul   with   mighty 
prayers, 

Stands  by  me  in  the  evil  day. 
And  all  my  grief  and  burden  bears : 

Blest  minister  of  grace  Divine ; 

But  all  the  glory,  Lord,  is  Thine. 

Thou  only  dost  my  spirit  eheer 
With  words  whieh  she  recdves  to 
speak — 

Thou  only  dost  direct  through  her ; 
And,  the  like  spirit  to  awake. 

Thy  seeret  hand  in  all  I  see. 

And  render  all  the  praise  to  Thee. 


*  At  forty  ysaia  of  ace  Charles  Wedey  married 
twenty-third  year  of  her  age,  AprU  eth,  1749,  8hi 
88th«  1821. 


lOas  Sarah  Gwynae,  of  Garth,  then  In  the 
I  sonlved  her  huAand,  and  died  December 
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Wbat  though  mj  every  lucid  hour, 
M  7  every  eomfort  here  below. 

My  1^1  of  hope  or  petce  or  power, 
Throogh  this,  tUs  only  channel  flow : 

The  help  that  upon  earth  is  done, 

Thou  dost  it  all,  and  Thoa  alone. 

Thon  only  didst  the  grace  impart. 

The  tender  charity  Divine, 
Wiird  her  to  bear  me  on  her  heart. 

And  love  me  with  a  love  like  Thine  : 
Pore  heavenly  love,  on  earth  UDknown, 
A  stream  that  issues  from  Thy  throne. 

And  can  I,  dearest  Ijord,  not  love 
A  soul  Thou  hast  endeared  to  me, 

So  Hke  the  blessed  spirits  above. 
So  restless  to  be  all  like  Thee? 

So  long  desired,  so  late  bestow'd. 

So  honour'd  and  btloved  of  God ! 

But — for  I  know  my  wretched  heart 
Would  still  Thy  noblest  gifts  abuse— 

A  second  benefit  impart. 

And  grant  me  grace  Thy  grace  to 
use: 


From  all  the  dross  of  nature  free. 
Give  me  to  love  that  soul  for  Thee. 

0  may  I  never,  never  seek 

My  own  delight,  my  own  applautc, 
Ready  Thy  gifts  to  render  back. 

And  nail  my  Isaacs  to  the  cross : 
My  all  of  comfort  to  resign, 
And  say,    "Thy   wiil   be  done,    not 
mine  I " 

Kefrain  my  soul  and  keep  it  low, 
Wean  as  a  child  from  creature  good, 

Thtc  only  Thcc  resolved  to  know, 
My  Jlsus,  and  Thy  sprinkled  blood  : 

All  other  comfort  I  disdain, 

And  more  than  all  iu  Thee  I  gain. 

What    are  Thy  gifts    compared    to 
Thee? 
A  beam  from  the  bright  shining 
sun, 
A  drop  from  the  unfathomM  sea; 
Fountain    of   lij^ht   and    love  un- 
known. 
Into  Thy  depths,  O  God,  I  fall; 
0  God,  Thou  art  my  all  iu  all ! 

Deciphered  hj  Elijah  Hoole. 


WESLETAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


INDIA. 


BAirOALOBB. 


I  UAVB  lately  viflited  the  stations  of 
Toomkoor,  Coonghul,  and  Goobbce ;  bo 
that  a  few  remarks  respecting  what  I 
have  seen  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  March  10th, 
as  soon  as  it  was  light,  Mrs.  Hodson 
and  I  left  Bangalore  for  Toomkoor,  a 
distance  of  forty-three  miles.  As  there 
i]  neither  railway  nor  public  convey- 
ance of  any  kind,  we  did  not  get  over 
the  ground  very  rapidly.  However,  by 
the  aid  of  an  old  phaeton,  three  ponies, 
and  two  pairs  of  bullocks  at  stages  of 
about  eight  miles  each,  we  completed 
the  journey  in  twelve  hours.  Our  dear 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephenson,  gave 
OB  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Mission- 
house,  and  made  us  very  comfortable 
during  the  whole  of  our  stay. 

II  tL — I  went  with  Mr.  Stephenson 
to  look  at  theTsite  of  his  projected 
«cbool-cbapel.     This  is   the   term  we 


apply  to  a  building  which  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  a  school-room  and  a 
wayside  preaching-place.  The  dimen- 
sions are  forty-five  feet  by  twenty-two ; 
and  Mr.  Stephenson  hopes  that  the  land 
and  building  will  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  jC80.  We  hare  not  received  this 
money ;  but  we  shall  proceed  with  the 
building,  and  the  rupees,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  forthcoming.  We  have  now 
ninety  boys  crowded  into  a  small,  ill- 
ventilated  room,  which  cannot  be  used 
OS  a  preachingplace,  whereas  the  new 
site  is,  for  our  purposes,  the  best  in 
Toomkoor.  At  the  rate  of  three  shil- 
lings a  sitting,  you  may  be  sure  we  are 
not  contemplating  any  needless  decora- 
tion. Seven  sittings  for  a  guinea ! 
Only  let  our  friends  in  England  know 
this,  and  you  will  soon  receive  for  us  the 
money  we  need.  Not  only  is  this  build- 
ing on  a  good  site,  and  particularly 
needed  for  a  school,  but  we  are  encou- 
raged to  persevere  with  the  erection  by 
the  cheering  fact  that  a  very  great 
change  has  passed  overthe-mindsof  jthe 
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people.  A  few  months  ago  the  inhabit- 
antB  of  Toomkoor  were  utteriy  imoon- 
cemed  about  the  good  news  which  the 
missionary  had  come  to  tell  them ;  but 
now  the  congregations  are  as  twenty  to 
one,  and  they  listen  with  marked  and 
respectful  attention.  To  take  advantage 
of  this  feeling,  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  produced,  we  have  set  about  build- 
ing the  above-mentioned  school-chapel. 

In  the  part  of  Toomkoor  which  is 
sUll  caUed  "the  Fort/'  Mrs.  Stephen- 
son has  commenced  a  girls'  school.  In 
reality  there  is  no  fort.  The  walls  have 
been  knocked  down,  and  the  materials 
thrown  into  the  ditch  which  surrounded 
them.  There  is  now  free  ventilation, 
good  roads,  good  drainage ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  people  are  in  better  health. 
Moreover,  under  British  protection, 
forts  are  not  needed ;  and  old  prejudices 
are  falling  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
India.  A  few  years  ago,  both  Mussul- 
mans and  Hindus  very  strongly  objected 
to  the  education  of  their  daughters;  now 
they  desire  it ;  and  in  this  new  school 
Mrs.  Stephenson  has  sixty  girls.  Mrs. 
Hodson  examined  all  the  classes,  and 
sent  an  account  of  what  they  are 
doing  to  Mrs  Hoole  a  few  weeks  ago... 

Mr.  Stephenson  has  five  young  men 
in  his  theological  class,  who  require  a 
great  deal  of  his  time.  I  examined 
them  on  some  points,  and  heard  Mr. 
Stephenson  give  them  a  lecture.  If  they 
be  faithful  and  make  a  good  use  of  their 
advantages,  in  due  time  they  will,  we 
hope,  become  useftil  preachers  of  the 
Gospel. 

I  may  observe,  that  these  five  theo- 
logical students  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  five  catechists  who 
are  also  under  training  for  the  ministry. 
These  receive  iostruction  from  their 
respective  Superintendents,  according 
to  a  plan  laid  down  by  the  District- 
Meeting.  They  have,  most  of  them, 
passed  two  examinations,  and  all  give 
promise  of  usefulness.  We  hope  that 
these  ten  candidates  will,  in  due  time, 
become  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  their 
own  countiymen.  The  instruction  is 
given  to  the  candidates  in  the  Canarese 
language,  but  the  young  men  know 
enough  of  English  to  make  good  use 
of  Benson's  Commentary,  and  our  other 
best  theological  works:  they  can  read 
these,  and  give  the  substance  of  their 
Bngliah  leading  to  their  congregatitms 


in  the  Canareee  language.  If  some  of 
our  wealthy  firiends  would  kindly  send 
us  out  a  nice  little  library  for  each 
student,  they  would  do  a  good  work. 
Wesley's  Sermons,  Benson's  Comment- 
ary, Farrar's  Dictionaries,  and  works  of 
that  class,  would  be  of  incaleolable 
value  to  these  young  men  aa  long  as 
they  live. 

The  ChriaUan  Boys'  Orphanage, 
though  belonging  pn^perly  to  Ooobbee^ 
is  in  Toomkoor  just  now,  aa  a  tempo- 
rary arrangement,  becaose  we  have  no 
missionary  at  Goobbee,  and  cannot  have 
until  some  one  arrives  from  England. 
This  orphanage  oontains  at  present 
thirty  lK>y8,  who  are  clothed,  fed,  and 
instructed  at  the  cost  of  about  £120  a 
year.  It  is  in  a  very  good  state,  and  is 
well  calculated  to  accomplish  our  object 
Hitherto  it  is  a  success.  It  is  true  that 
a  few  boys  did  not  discover  any  decided 
capacity  for  learnings  they  had  no  love 
for  books,  and  they  have  therefore  been 
put  to  trades.  Others  promise  to 
become  useful  schoolmasters^  as  a 
beginning.  Out  of  these  there  will 
arise,  we  hope,  some  truly  converted 
catechists ;  and  out  of  these  catechists 
some  will,  we  believe,  be  chosen  of  God 
for  the  work  of  the  niinistry. 

I  must  not  forget  the  Girls'  Orphan- 
age. This  is  a  very  important  school 
indeed.  Just  now  it  contains  twenty- 
four  girls  under  the  special  care  of 
Mrs.  Stepheason.  I  have  known  it  from 
its  commencement,  and  am  exceedingly 
gratified  to  see  it  in  so  good  a  state. 
It  is  very  cheering  to  see  them  at  their 
lessons,  their  meals,  their  work,  and 
their  play.  Mrs.  Hodson  examined  the 
school,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
their  Scriptural  and  general  knowledge. 
They  are  taught  to  cook,  to  make  and 
mend  their  own  clothes,  &c. ;  so  that 
when  they  are  married  to  Christian 
young  men,  their  homes  will  be  made 
more  comfortable  than  thooe  of  their 
heathen  neighbours. 

The  two  schools  in  th«  ehqwl  on 
the  Sunday  swelled  the  congregation  to 
about  one  hundred ;  and  it  was  a  pleasr 
ing  sight.  These  dear  young  people  are 
trained  in  Christianity  for  happiness 
and  usefulness  in  this  life,  and  for  glory 
hereafter.  This  whole  machinery  can- 
not be  worked  without  much  anxiety  to 
the  resident  missionary  and  his  wife. 
Give  them  your  prayers  i^^nd  the  resuh 
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win  be  for  the  glory  of  God.— i?€v.  T, 
ffodion,  Sangahre,  April  120i,  1869. 

8cho6U, — It  isnoteasyforovr  Mendsat 
home  to  acquire  a  eorrect  notion  of  the 
dttracterofthifidepartmentofonrlabonr. 
I  bare  no  doubt  that  the  ideas  Buggested 
to  moat  by  TiitgliBh  Bchools  and  yenia- 
colar  echoola  are  very  indefinite.  I 
wish  they  could  only  aee  one  of  each  for 
themflelTee ;  they  would  then  realize 
much  better  the  varied  nature  of  our 
work.  The  nttmes  suffice  to  show  that 
the  studies  in  the  two  classes  of  schools 
an  conducted  in  difierent  languages, 
bat  that  is  only  one  point  of  dissimila- 
rity. On  yisiting  a  yemacular  school, 
our  friends  would  find  a  low  natire  mud 
house  in  the  midst  of  the  petta  or  a 
countiy  Tillage.  Entering  it,  they 
would  find  thirty  or  forty  children, 
almost  all  very  young,  sitting  on  the 
floor;  some  repeating  their  lesBons 
aloud,  and  others  writing  on  tbc  floor. 
They  would  see,  firom  the  scanty  dress 
and  general  appearance  of  the  boys, 
that  they  belonged  to  the  humbler 
classes  of  Hindu  society.  They  would 
find  that  the  education  is  most  elemen- 
taiy,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the 
school  are  trifling,  only  from  £10  to 
£20  a  year.  On  tbe  other  hand,  they 
would  find  for  the  English  sebool  a 
large  airy  building  on  tbe  outskirts  of 
the  town.  Tbey  would  paas  through 
class-room^,  fitted  up,  as  in  England, 
with  desks,  and  maps,  and  all  necessaiy 
school-apparatus.  Tbey  would  find 
from  one  to  three  hundred  boys,  ar- 
ranged in  classes,  each  with  its  own 
master.  It  would  be  seen  at  once  that 
the  boys  are  of  a  much  higher  grade  in 
society,  and  that  they  are  aiming  at 
much  more  than  a  little  rudimentary 
knowledge.  Passing  from  class  to 
class,  our  yisiters  would  find  at  last 
young  men  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
years  of  age  preparing  for  university 
examinations,  reading  Wordsworth  and 
Cowper,  or  working  at  algebra  and 
Euclid.  They  would  be  told  on  inquiry 
tiiat  this  large  establishment  is  carried 
on  at  an  expenditure  of  from  £200  to 
£500  a  year,  in  addition  to  its  occupation 
of  the  whole  time  of  a  missionary. 

There  are  English  schools  worse  and 
vernacular  schools  better  than  those 
described;  but  the  above  comparison 
will  give,. I  think,  a  ooirect  impression 


of  the  relative  position  occupied  by  the 
two  classes  of  schools.  The  vernacular 
schools  are  as  essential  to  our  work  as 
English  schools,  but  they  cannot  be 
substituted  for  them.  There  is  as  much 
difierence  between  the  two  as  there  is 
between  the  schools  in  English  towns 
and  villages  for  primary  education,  and 
the  colleges  where  the  most  liberal 
education  is  imparted. — Rev.  J,  Hudaon, 
Banffahre,  May  ith,  1869. 


BBITISH  GUIANA. 

DKUBJIAKA. 

Whilx  you  were  engaged  at  Exeter 
Hall  on  tbe  first  Monday  in  May,  pre- 
senting the  Annual  Report  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society,  and  advo- 
cating the  claims  of  Foreign  Missions, 
we  in  British  Guiana  were  employed  in 
a  similar  service,  only  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.  And  why  could  we  not  have  a 
similar  service  on  that  day  in  every 
part  of  the  mission-field  %  Our  prayers, 
blending  together  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  would  have  power  with  God,  and 
our  offerings  would  come  up  before  Him 
as  a  memorial.  In  this  Circuit  we  have 
commenced  a  Home*Mission  Society  for 
British  Guiana.  Our  aim  is  to  lead  the 
church  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  more 
active,  aggressive  piety,  and  to  stir  up 
a  spirit  of  earnest  prayer,  to  encourage 
native  agency,  and  to  develop  local 
resources.  The  objects  set  before  the 
church  were  the  great  necessity  for  a 
third  Methodist  chapel  in  Georgetown ; 
the  dark,  benighted  state  of  the  people 
in  the  outlying  villages;  and  the 
demoraliKed  condition  of  adjacent 
countries. 

The  early  morning  prayer-meeting 
commenced  at  five  a.u.  There  was 
much  earnest  pleading  with  God. 
Many  felt  it  good  to  be  there.  A  little 
before  eleven  o'clock  the  congregation 
began  to  assemble  in  Trinity  diapel, 
when  a  sermon  was  preached.  The 
text  was  taken  from  Numbers  xiv.  8. 
At  the  close  of  the  sermon  a  collection 
was  made,  which  amounted  to  the  noble 
sum  of  one  thousand  and  eighty-two 
dollars,  or  £225.  8*.  4(i.— JJer.  J. 
Oreathead,  Otcrge  Town,  May  6eft, 
1869. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 


NiYXR  had  I  to  commnnicate  any 
thing  BO  startling  or  painful;  one  of 
your  oldest  and  most  valnable  misaion- 
aries  has  been  wantonly  and  barbarously 
nmrdered  by  rebel  Maories,  belonging 
to  the  Naatimaniapoti  tribe  of  Kavia, 
a  tribe  who  owe  so  much  to  his  long 
and  self-denying  labours  for  their  good. 
We  thought  our  lamented  brother 
Whiteley  the  last  man  against  whom  a 
hand  would  be  nplifted.  I  do  not  think 
that  through  his  thirty-six  years  of 
missionary  toil  in  this  country  he  made 
an  enemy.  His  heart  OTerflowed  with 
kindness,  and  he  was  always  ready  for 
every  good  work.  At  the  ripe  age  of 
sixty-two  he  was  as  rigorous  and  actire 
as  he  ever  had  been.  The  Maori  people 
had  not  a  truer  friend  or  a  more  devoted 
missionaiy.  His  mind  was  practical, 
while  his  heart  was  sound.  He  conse- 
oraied  his  life  to  the  well-being  of  the 
natives,  but  he  knew  their  character. 
He  was  no  weak  sentimentalist.  Never 
did  he  sink  the  Englishman  in  the  mis- 
sionaiy. In  the  scales  of  a  well-balanced 
judgment,  he  was  "  the  Mend  of  all,  the 
enemy  of  none ; "  and  he  "  served  his 
generation  according  to  the  will  of 
Qod/'  in  the  interests  of  the  colonists 
as  well  as  of  the  Maories.  No  morbid 
sympathy  with  race,  but  love  to 
souls,  influenced  his  conduct  His 
services  were  always  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government,  within  the 
line  of  consistency  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace.  His  loss  will  be 
mourned  by  the  whole  community; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  numbers  of 
the  Maori  people  are  horrified  at  the 
atrocious  deed. 

It  was  a  wild  day,  Saturday,  the 
Idth  ultimo,  when  in  the  morning  he 
left  his  family,  as  was  his  custom,  that 
ho  might  visit  a  number  of  isolated 
settlements,  at  each  of  which  he  in- 
tended to  hold  a  short  service  on  the 
following  Sunday.  His  extreme  ap- 
pointment was  at  Pukearuhe,  near  the 
White  Clifis,  about  thirty-six  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  New  Plymouth. 
There  he  was  to  sleep.  He  stopped  at 
a  farm-house  within  five  miles  of  his 
destination,  and  partook  of  tea  with 


the  &mi]y.  He  appeared  in  high 
spirits,  and  spoke  somewhat  hopefully 
of  native  matters.  He  puipoeed  to  ro- 
tum  thither  early  on  Sunday  moniing, 
for  worship.  But  he  was  never  seen 
alive  again  but  by  his  murd^«rs.  From 
all  that  we  can  learn,  he  reached  the 
gate  of  the  Bedoubt  about  dusk,  and 
was  surprised  at  finding  a  number  of 
Mokau  natives  prowling  about.  Some 
of  them  (as  now  reported  by  them- 
selves) desired  him  to  return;  but  he 
declined  to  do  so ;  supposing,  no  doubt, 
that  his  presence  mig^t  prevmt  blood- 
shed. Whereupon,  they  ahot  first  his 
horse,  and  then  himself.  It  is  said  that 
this  party  numbered  from  thirty  to  fifty. 
The  weather  proving  very  bad  on  Sun- 
day, there  was  no  surprise  at  Mr.  White- 
ley's  non-appearance.  A  gentleman- 
was  riding  to  the  Bedoubt  on  Monday 
morning,  and  came  upon  his  dead  body. 
He  at  once  returned,  and  gave  the  alano, 
which  filled  the  town  with  constema- 
tion.  M%jor  Strapp,  commander  of  the 
militia,  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
fatal  spot  with  an  armed  escort  They 
found  the  corpse  of  our  late  brother 
lying  a  few  yards  from  the  dead  harse; 
his  coat  and  waistcoat  were  gone,  and 
one  leg  was  doubled  under  him :  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  at  all 
mutilated.  He  had  five  bullet  wounds; 
all  the  inmates  of  the  Bedoubt  were 
found  brutally  tomahawked.  Lieu- 
tenant Gascoigne  and  his  fiunily  had 
been  rudely  buried;  Milne  and  Bich- 
arda  were  found  outside ;  all  the  build- 
ings had  been  burnt  This  mournful 
event  has  made  a  profound  sensation, 
not  only  at  Taranaki,  where  the  out- 
settlers  are  now  quitting  their  farms, 
and,  moved  with  fear,  are  coming  into 
the  town,  but  all  over  the  colony.  This 
cruel  onslaught  is  not  without  reason 
looked  upon  as  only  part  of  a  deep-laid 
plan  by  the  rebel  tribes,  for  the  exti^ 
pation  of  the  whites.  Not  one  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  had  given  them 
any  provocation. — Bev,  J,  BuUer, 
Auckland,  March  2d,  1869. 


The  amount  of  Contributions  and 
Bemittances  announced  on  the  Cover 
of  the  Notices  this  month  is  £3,075. 
8«.  Id. 
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HOME-MISSIONABT  ANNIVERSARY. 


The  innual  Meeting  ia  behdf  of  tbe 
Wealeyan- Methodist  Uome-MiMioa  and 
Conttngrnt  Fand  was  held  in  City-road 
ohapel,  on  tbe  evening  of  the  fourth  of  May. 
In  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  addresses 
delivered,  and  the  impression  evidently 
produced  on  a  large  audience,  it  was 
among  the  most  effective  of  the  religious 
gatherings  held  in  the  metropolis  in  the 
month  of  May.  The  Report,  which  was 
partly  spoken  and  partly  read  by  the  Gene- 
ral Secretary,  the  Rev.  C.  Prest,  was  of 
a  kind  greatly  to  encourage  the  friends,  in 
all  denominations,  of  Home  Missions.  It 
ia  obvious,  however,  that  the  religious 
part  of  the  eommunity,  Methodism  in- 
dnded,  has  yet  to  pour  its  resources  of 
wealth,  talent,  and  personal  devotedoess  at 
the  feet  of  the  Master,  if  the  Gospel  is  to 
permeate  our  own  lend,  and  make  it 
truly  '*  Christian."  A  great  work  has  in- 
deed been  already  done,  yet  is  the  harvest 
siiU  "  great,"  and  the  labourers  *'  few." 
We  have  only  space  for  a  brief  quotation 
from  the  address  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Smithies. 
Alluding  to  the  state  and  prospects  of  the 
work  in  London,  he  said,  "About  that 
word  '  home '  there  was  something  very 
sweet.  They  believed  in  Missions  to 
foreign  lands;  and  he  wished  they  sent 
more  missionaries  to  them  than  they  did ; 
but  in  his  heart  he  felt  that,  as  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  he  needed  stirring  up— and  he 
had  no  doubt  every  one  present  did — with 
respect  to  Home  Missions.  They  had 
just  been  told  by  the  President  that  they 
oUKht  to  be  individual  workers ;  and,  if 
they  felt  their  responsibility  as  they 
onght,  they  would  be  stirred  up  as  they 


never  had  been  to  labour  in  the  Home- 
Mi«sion  vineyard.  He  must  acknoHltdge 
that,  although  he  thought  be  knew  much 
with  regard  to  the  real  condition  of  the 
people,  especially  in  this  great  city,  yet  be 
was  only  on  the  very  threshold  of  an  ap- 
prehension of  its  true  state He  believed 

there  was  a  power  in  an  earnest  Christian 
lady  over  the  very  roughs  of  their  cities 
which  no  man,  no  minister,  could  possess. 
Adeline  Cooper,  a  lady  who  might  be 
spending  her  evenings  in  an  aristocratic 
drawing-room,  had  decided  to  employ  her 
time  in  benevolent  objects.  She  looked 
upon  the  crowded  courts  at  Westminster, 
and  her  heart  was  touched ;  and  she  said 
she  must  leave  her  drawing-room  friends, 
and,  in  dependence  upon  God's  help,  do 
what  she  could  for  the  poor  people  of  that 
neighbourhood.  She  did  so ;  and  he  be- 
lieved there  were  now  many  of  the  coster- 
mongersof  that  locality  who  would,  if  needs 
be,  lay  down  their  lives  on  her  behalf.  He 
could  remind  them  of  what  one  of  their 
owu  body  had  done  at  Chequer-alley. 
There  were  a  thousand  Chequer-alleys  in 
London,  but  not  a  thousand  workers  in 
them.  He  would  ask  them  to  go  and 
work  in  them,  if  they  could,  in  dependence 
on  God.  It  was  not  every  one  who 
could.  There  was  a  happy  division  of 
labour.  As  in  the  building  of  a  house  every 
man  was  necessary,  from  the  navvy  who 
dug  the  foundation  to  the  gilder  who  put 
the  finishing  touches ;  so,  if  they  sincerely 
prayed.  Lord,  what  is  Thy  wiU  ?  What 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  doP  he  bel*eved 
work  would  be  found  for  every  Methodist 
in  the  land." 


OUR  ARMY  WORK. 


1.  A1.DBRSHOT.— S9/<^i>r«*  Home  atid 
Tiuiitute. — By  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Webster,  this  long- 
needed  addition  to  our  establishment  at 
tbe  Camp  has  been  provided,  at  the  cost 
of  more  than  £600,  all  of  which  has  been 
ofiid,  by  the  liberal  help  of  the  friends  of 
NVesleyan  soldiers.  The  building  is  in 
proximity  to  the  church  there,  and  is  of 
red  briek.  It  is  seventy-five  feet  long, 
by  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  There  is  a 
lecture-hall,  reading-room,  library,  and 
refreshment-room ;  as  well  aa  a  room  for 
retirement   and   private  prayer,  and    a 

TOL.  IV.— TIPTH  BBBISB. 


kitchen.  The  opening  took  place  on 
Monday,  May  17th,  1869 ;  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  state,  that  the  Wesleyan  soldien 
already  frequent  the  place  in  large  num- 
bers. The  grounds  round  the  buUdiug 
are  laid  out  and  planted  in  good  taste. 
Additional  furniture  has  yet  to  be  pro- 
vided. We  are  glad  to  add  that  a  gen- 
tleman haa  presented  a  good  piano 
to  the  institution,  and  that  some 
suitable  books  and  eDgravioga  have  also 
been  given. 

2.  MiLiTiA.—A  case  of  tbe  exceptional 
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tnatment,  in  the  parading  of  more  than 
two  hundred  men  attending  the  Weslejan 
chapel,  canaing  great  dissatiafaction  among 
ciTilian  memWa  of  onr  chnrch  and  con- 
gregation, as  well  as  being  contraiy  to  the 
"  Qaeen'a  Regnlatioos  for  the  Army,"  &c., 
haYing  been  complained  of  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Wealeyan  Army  Committee, 
the  Rev.  C.  Prest,  by  the  ministera  and 
others  of  the  Circuit  in  which  the 
regiment  was  embodied  for  training,  in 
May  laat^  the  whole  of  the  drcumatancea 


were  immediately  stated  to  the  Secretary 
c(f  State  for  War,  and  application  waa  made 
that  snch  annoyance  be  prevented  for  the 
future.  The  Secretary  for  War  promptly 
directed,  that  any  snch  exeeptional  treat- 
ment of  the  Wealeyans  "should  at  met 
be  discontinued."  In  consequence  of  this 
order,  it  waa  discontinued  on  the  following 
Sunday,  when  the  Wealeyana  were  dealt 
with  in  like  nunner  aa  the  men  bdonging 
to  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Bonan 
Catholica. 


HOME-MISSIONAET  CORRESPONDENCE. 


L  Leomiiisteb. — From  the  Journal  of 
ike  Rev.  F.  H,  ^»<V;i.— March  9th,  1 869.— 
Had  a  meeting  at  Lower-Lye,  distant  nine 
miles.  We  have  had  a  new  chapel  here 
for  a  year;  but  it  is  too  remote  from  Leo- 
minster to  have  mueh  of  the  oversight  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Circuit.  The  services 
of  our  local  preachers  who  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  been  most  useful  in 
this  place.  The  chapel  was  full.  This  is 
gratifying)  aa  there  is  no  village,  but  only 
scattered  houses  in  the  vicinity. 

Good- Friday.— At  a  meeting  held  to- 
day, and  which  was  largely  attended,  it 
was  reported  that  the  Leominster  chapel 
was  now  free  from  debt.  We  are,  however, 
in  want  of  a  good  room  for  Sunday- 
school,  prayer-meetings,  &c. 

April  16th. — On  my  way  to  Eardisland 
I  met  with  a  labonring  man,  with  whom  I 
conversed.  I  asked  him,  If  God  had 
converted  his  soul  ?  *'  O,  yea,  Sir  I "  he 
replied.  I  aoon  found  that  he  was  in  total 
ignorance  of  my  meaning.  "  He  thought 
he  should  get  to  heaven."  I  asked  him,  If 
he  felt  himself  a  sinner?  He  replied, 
"Yea,  a  great  sinner."  "But  do  you 
think  sinners  can  ever  go  to  heaven  ?  " 
Here  he  was  perplexed,  saying, "  he  went  to 
chnrch,  did  not  swear,  and  had  never  done 
anything  very  bad."  I  said,  "You  tell 
me  you  are  a  great  sinner;  how,  then, 
can  you  hope  for  heaven  ?  "  He  replied, 
"  Ah,  Sir,  you  must  tell  me  that  /  I  am  a 
poor,  ignorant  creature,  and  am  no  scho- 
lar." I  gladly  set  before  him  God's  plan 
of  salvation  through  Christ.  He  listened 
attentively,  and  promised  to  come  to  our 
services.  I  have  had  many  such  conver- 
sations with  these  country  people,  who 
have  attended  church  all  their  lives.  The 
ordinary  standard  of  morals  is  on  a  par 
with  their  ignorance. 

[In  this  Journal  there  are  several 
instanoea  of  sound  conversion  recorded; 


and  the  Miasion  spirit  of  onr  ^urek 
membera  is  hopefnUy  revived] 

2.  Gusoow  {(^aremont'Sireeti. — From 
the  Rev.  G,  Dorey.-^vf  27lh,  1869.-- 
A  chapel,  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty  sit- 
tings, having  been  built  here,  at  the  coat  of 
£6,800,  it  was  constituted  the  centre  of  a 
missionaiy  Circuit  at  the  Conference  of 
1868.  There  has  been  considerable 
spiritTial  and  financial  suoeeaa;  the  net 
increase  of  church- members  during  the 
last  aix  months  being  forty,  with  thirty- 
one  on  trial. 

3.  PORTESSIE   AND  THE  LATS  BXT.  T. 

Major. — The  Rev,  B.  Abraham  mites. 
May,  1869 : — My  second  visit  to  Portessie 
did  not  take  place  till  some  three  months 
after  the  first.  The  men  had  jnst  re- 
turned firom  the  fishing,  and  it  was  arranged 
for  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  again  adminis- 
tered during  their  brief  atay  on  shore.  The 
week  before  their  return  a  great  aoirow 
had  fallen  upon  them  through  the  death  of 
the  Bev.  T.  Major ;  and  the  scene  on  that 
Sabbath-day  was  overwhelming.  Siooe 
the  visit  above  referred  to,  the  men  had 
been  in  no  place  of  worship,  they  had  been 
exposed  to  severe  temptation,  many  of 
them  with  strong  evil  habits  recently  and 
suddenly  broken  off;  they  were  now  at 
home  again,  all  faithful  to  their  profes- 
sion; they  were  in  their  own  chapel 
with  the  same  preacher  as  three  months 
agoi  but  their  own  loved  pastor  was  dead. 
The  service  had  scarcely  begun  before  the 
sanctuary  became  a  valley  of  Baca; 
women  almost  wailed  in  their  sorrow,  and 
the  big,  brave  men  wept  softly  as  children. 
Affecting  testimony  to  their  ministers 
worth  I  He  had  toiled  for  them  as  ran 
scarcely  be  told,  and  God  had  given  him 
gloriona  snccess.  He  found  a  few  earnest 
hut  scattered  people  wUl^>iit  a  place  to 
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wonbipin;  ha  left  them  a  Society  well 
orgsaized  end  equipped,  fourfold  in  nutn- 
bert,  ud  with  a  haodsome  chapel  fret  of 
debt.  The  chapel  ia  itaelf  a  monnmeDt  of 
his  martyr-like  devotedneaa  ;  but  a  nobler 
and  more  endoriog  one  ia  found  in  the 


"  pure  language  turned  "  upon  a  people, 
and  in  many  souls  saved  from  death  In 
ages  to  oome  the  chapel  may  lie  a  lonely 
ruin  on  a  londy  shore,  but  a  multitude  of 
the  redeemed  will  be  his  crown  and  joy 
for  ever. 


BfiPOBTfl  TO  DiSTBicT-MsxTiiras,  Mat,  1869. 


1.  Maltsrh. — ^The  number  of  our 
church-members  has  increased  to  sixty- 
two,  and  notwithstanding  what  is  said  to 
have  been  the  worst  season  known  here, 
our  seat-rents  are  now  nearly  treble  the 
amount  furnished  in  1865-1867.  This 
is  encouraging,  as  in  all  the  other  places 
of  worship  here  the  sittings  are  either 
free  or  let  at  oomparatiTely  low  rates. 
The  contributions  to  the  Connexional 
Funds  are  also  advanced,  and  though  we 
have  lost  a  yearly  payment  of  £20,  from 
one  friend,  we  shall  probably  send  £90  to 
the  Home- Missionary  Committee  by  the 
dose  of  this  year,  instead  of  £66. 16«.  Sd. 
paid  last  year.  We  have  tokens  for  good, 
though  rapid  growth  can  hardly  beezpected. 

2.  Llandudno. — In  presenting  a  re- 
port of  the  Llandudno  Home  Mistion,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  majority 
of  the  popnUtion  of  the  town  are  Welsh  ; 
and  tbar,  so  far  as  they  frt-qnent  any  place 
of  worship,  they  attend  Welsh  8er\-ices. 
With  respect  to  the  resident  iohabitsnts 
oar  work  is  therefore  restricted  within  a 
narrower  cirde  than  in  ordinary  cases. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  have  had  dar- 
ing the  year  a  steady  increase  to  our 
regular  congregations,  both  on  the  Sunday 
and  the  week  day.  We  hare  also  had 
evidences  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been 
powerfully  working  on  many  hearts. 

In  our  Sunday-school  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement ;  the  children  have 
become  more  thoughtful  and  seriuus,  and 
the  teachers  have  given  themselves  to 
their  work  with  quickened  diltgence. 

The  chapel  has  been  largely  frequented 
by  visiters,  many  of  whom  have  made 
themiclves  known  as  belonging  to  other 
Christian  denominations,  and,  together 
with  our  own  people,  have  not  unfre- 
quently  spoken  of  the  good  which  they 
have  received. 

I  have  recently  had  an  application  from 
Uanfairfeehan,  an  increasing  watering- 
place  about  ten  milea  from  Llandudno, 
with  a  view  to  providing  for  English 
services  there,  during  the  sesson.  I  am 
Tciy  desiriona  to  meet  this  request,  and 
am  endeavouring  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangementa. 

The  review  of  the  year  enables  us  to 
report  twenty-tight  additional  nttings  let 
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in  the  chapel,  and  an  increase  to  the 
Society.  We  have  also  paid  off  £200.  of 
debt,  and  erected  an  iron  palisading  at  the 
cost  of  about  £56.  i^  s,  however,  there  yet 
remain  heavy  financial  liabilities,  we  have 
to  look  to  our  friends  who  visit  Llandudno, 
and  to  the  Home-Missionary  Committee 
for  their  continued  support. 

E.  LlOHTWOOD. 

8.  Stockport  {Tiviot'Daf e),^The 
Mission  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the 
removal  by  affliction  of  the  minister  ap- 
pointed to  this  station.  Notwithstanding 
this  trisl  our  work  at  Chester  Gate  affords 
us  great  encouragement.  The  number  of 
church -members  has  increased,  the  chapel 
is  filled,  and  we  have  not  sufficient  room 
for  the  Sunday-school.  We  are  arranging 
for  the  erection  of  more  commodious 
buildings;  and  are  gratifi<Kl  by,  and 
thankfcd  for,  the  present  success  of  the 
enterprise.  William  Jessop. 

4.  Saddlbwosth  (Dtf/pA).— Here  we 
have  had  success  in  our  missionary  work, 
commenced  at  the  last  Conference. 
Twelve  additional  church-members  have 
been  secured,  and  there  are  twenty-six 
on  trial  for  membership.  A  day-school 
has  been  opened,  which  promises  to  do 
well.  At  Wrigley-Mill  we  are  hindered 
by  the  want  of  sufficient  accommodation 
for  our  services.  The  work  has  been  done 
in  a  diligent  and  satisfactory  manner. 

John  Walteks. 

5.  Htbe— This  Mission,  in  a  long- 
neglected  District,  requires  and  receives 
faithful  and  patient  labour.  Many  have 
been  gathcrtd  into  cottage-services  who 
had  lived  in  the  neglect  of  worship ;  and 
there  has  been  encouroging  spiritual  suc- 
cess. We  need,  and  have  tne  prospect 
of,  a  new  and  much  larger  chapel  for  our 
increasing  congregations. 

T.  HUQHKS. 

6.  Glasgow  {JohH-ttree(). —  The 
Home-Mission  work  has  advanced  iu 
this  Circuit  during  the  past  year.  A  new 
Mission  chapel  hos  been  erected  which 
will  seat  fonr  hundred  bearers;  and,  by 
the  liberality  of  our  friends,  it  has  been 
opened  for  worship  free  ttam  debt.  The 
congregation  is  inonaaiug.  ^he  Home- 
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MiMionary  miniiter  hu  kept  to  hia  ap- 
painted  work  and  sphere.  Opea-air  ser- 
flees,  cottage-meetings,  prayer- meetings, 
and  some  services  ior  workmen  in  the 
dinner-honr  have  been  conducted  with 
profit.  We  have  not  yet  realized  the 
numerical  results  anticipated,  bat  we  have 
every  prospect  of  reaping,  in  doe  season, 
a  good  harvest.         Willuh  Wttsoir. 

7.  Stiwakton  Uyi-).— This  interest- 
ing station  has,  during  the  past  year,  been 
developing  features  of  encooragement  and 
hope.  The  Sunday-evening  congregation 
has  been  sustained  in  numbers,  and  the 
morning  congregation  has  increased.  Ou 
more  than  one  occasion  the  large  halJ, 
which  accommodates  seven  hundred  per- 
sons, has  been  filled  to  the  door.  The  So- 
ciety, which  is  still  in  a  state  of  transition, 
shows  an  increase  of  fourteen  members,  and 
twenty-four  on  trial.  Open-air  meetings 
have  been  held,  and  a  regular  system  of 
oottage-services  conducted  on  week-day 
evenings.  Some  striking  and  very  cheer- 
ing cases  of  conversion  have  occurred,  and 
the  work  of  consolidstion  has  advanced 
almost  beyond  our  eipectations.  It  is 
felt,  however,  that,  to  render  the  work  at 
Stewarton  thoroughly  successful,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  secure  premises  of  our 
own,  in  which  we  can  hold  week-day  as 
well  as  Sabbath  services.  With  a  view  to 
mret  this  muoh-felt  want,  an  energetic 
movement  has  been  made  towards  building 
a  new  chapel,  to  accommodate  four  hun- 
dred persons.  Altogether  we  look  upon 
ibis  station  as  a  most  hopeful  and  remu- 
nerative one ;  and,  in  reviewing  its  past 
history,  as  well  as  anticipating  its  future, 
we  feel  called  upon  to  "  thauk  God,  and 
take  courage."  N.  K.  Pbnmt. 

8.  PoRTESsiE.— This  Mission  has 
already  existed  long  enough  to  test  the 
reality  of  the  revival,  and  many  who  were 
then  brought  to  the  Lord  have  maintained 
the  sincerity  of  their  religious  profession 
till  now.  We  have  not  relaxed  our 
discipline  to  retain  some  who  were  not 
willing  to  keep  our  rnles.  But  the  need- 
ful church  government  by  which  we  have 
lost  some,  has  been  the  means  of  preserving 
others.  The  Sabbath-school  continues  to 
be  well  attended. 

The  first  iastahnent  has  been  paid 
towards  the  ereotion  of  a  manse ;  and  it 
ia  likely  that,  at  no  distant  time,  such  a 
building  will  be  raised  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  the  Mission  will  become 
a  regular  Circuit  in  agreement  with  the 
rules  of  the  Connexion.        E.  Batus. 


Current  low  LiTiiATTJ«i.-*Tb« 
Earl  of  Shaftesbory,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  thus  referred 
to  the  low  sensational  literature  of  the 
day: — "Speaking  in  the  presence  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  I  may  be  talking  of  things  they 
are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with;  but 
those  whom  I  am  now  addres«iug  may  not 
know  the  pestilential  literaiore  that  is 
now  flowing  in  such  fearful  iorreuta,  ia 
such  awful  floods,  over  the  whole  auriare 
of  society.  They  can  little  know  that 
sensational  literature  which,  b^inning 
from  the  higheat  circles,  is  going  down  to 
the  very  depths  of  human  misery.  They 
can  little  know  the  effect  that  has  been 

Produced  by  the  penny  literature  of  the 
ay.  This  is  cast  in  a  very  difiereat 
mould  from  that  in  which  it  was  when  I 
was  a  younger  man.  It  was  then  of  a 
coarse,  of  an  obscene,  and  in  many  in- 
stances of  a  repulsive  character,  and  that 
very  repnlsiveness  of  its  character  was  a 
preservation  to  a  great  part  of  the  people. 
They  were  disgusted  at  the  sight  of  what 
they  met  with,  they  were  offended  at  the 
first  few  words  they  perused,  and  the 
thing  was  rejected.  Satan  hss  devised  an 
entirely  new  means;  he  is  transformed 
into  an  angel  of  light ;  he  is  now  iosidioos, 
faacinatin  g,  dexterous.  A  larye  proportion 
of  the  literature  that  is  circulated  among 
the  poorer  sort  is  embellished  by  en- 
graviogfs  worthy  of  the  works  of  the 
greatest  mastern,  and  eold  at  an  inconceiv- 
ably low  price — one  halfpenny  for  several 
pages,  and  three  or  four  artisticiUnstratioDS. 
These  noxious  and  perilous  publioatioDa 
are  taken  up  by  thousands  abd  hundreds 
of  thousands.  1  hey  drink  in  with  an  appe- 
tite as  if  nothing  rise  could  feed  their 
souls,  this  pestilential  and  deadly  litera- 
ture. And  you  do  not  perceive  the 
effect  at  the  immediate  moment,  for  it 
does  not  break  out  alwaya  in  profligacy 
and  violence,  thoogh  in  very  many  in- 
stances it  does  so  break  out.  Thers  ii 
one  work  particularly,  the  object  of  which 
is  both  in  writing  and  illustration  to 
represent  every  act  of  crime,  every  act  of 
violence  as  dramatic,  chivalrous,  heroic; 
and  there  is  not  a  single  crime  perpetrated, 
however  dark  or  malignant,  whose  cha- 
racter is  not  represent»l  in  the  pages  of 
that  book,  and  illustrated  in  the  ea- 
grayings,  as  something  that  raises  the 
man  who  has  perpetrated  it  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  his  fellow-creaturea.  And 
what  is  the  effect?  Go  amongst  the 
poorer  class,  examine  the  daily  records  of 
the  police-eouru,  listen  to  what  takes  plaee 
in  courts  of  justice,  and  then  you  wiU 
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And,  not  one  or  two,  not  ten  or  twenty, 
bat  thirty  or  forty,  young  men  and  young 
women,  who  have  been  tamed  from  the 
path  of  virtue,  who  hive  been  turned  from 
the  path  of  ordinary  decency,  by  the 
fascination,  by  the  intoiieatioo,  of  the 
Itteratare  I  have  deacribed ;  and  they 
have  thonght  when  breaking  the  laws  of 
God,  and  violating  the  laws  of  man,  they 
have  been  placing  themselves  above  the 


level  of  ordinary  creatnret,  and  were  doing 
something  which  was  to  excite  for  thtm 
the  approbation  of  mankind.  Now  I  am 
certain  of  this,  yon  will  not  aee  the  effect 
of  all  thi«  far  soooe  six  or  seven  years  to 
come.  When  yon  do  see  the  effect  of 
it,  it  will  crop  up  in  so  hideous,  so  gigantic 
a  form,  that  it  will  all  bat  defy  your 
efforts  to  beat  down  the  giant  that  is 
before  you." 


GENERAL  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


[Tha  axtracts  which  appear  In  oar  pagas  under  the  head  of  "  Qeneral  Raligfooi  IntoUlgenoa  *'  ara 
oanfully  takan  from  tha  most  truttworUiy  aoarcaa  at  our  oommaod.  Wa  cannot  undertake,  how- 
ever, toaniwerfortbepropritty,  Inalleaaes,  of  thelrlitararjetylei  to  guarantee,  in  every  Inataoca, 
tha  aceuracy  of  dates,  or  of  the  namet  of  persons  and  places ;  or  to  endorse  all  the  views  whieh, 
on  ptftieuWr  subjecu  connected  with  evangtlical  enterprise,  agents  of  the  various  RtUglous  Soelatias 
And  Committaes  may  advaooe.] 


FftkNCB:     SlBBJLTH    OBSKBTAWCB    IN 

PAftia.— Every  one  knows  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  shops,  warehonses ,  and  houses 
of  bttsinesa  in  Paria  are  open  on  the  Sun- 
day the  same  as  on  the  ether  days  of  the 
week.  The  purchases  aiid  the  sales  are 
the  aame.  Mo  ioterruptiou  of  the  ordi- 
nary labour,  either  in  the  shops  or  in  the 
maonfactoriea.  Wheoau  £agli»hmau  tra- 
verses the  different  qaarters  of  the  French 
eapital,  he  aees  with  surprise  and  regret 
that  business-matters  are  not  at  all  inter- 
mpted,  as  in  London  or  Edinburgh, 
daring  the  day  whi^h  ought  to  be  entirely 
consecrated  to  the  sacred  interests  of  the 
soul.  Well,  this  state  of  things,  which 
has  never  been  seriously  combated  by  the 
organs  of  Romanism,  is  now,  thanks  be  to 
Ooid,  encounteriog  numerous  adversaries 
•mongst  the  laity.  A  meeting,  consisting 
of  the  princi[jal  merchants  of  Paris,  was 
recently  convened.  Amongst  those  pre* 
sent  were  several  members  of  the  "  Syn- 
dical  Chamber ; "  that  is  to  ssy,  merchants 
who  occupy  a  high  position  in  matters 
connected  with  commeroe  and  industry. 
The  discussion  waa  long  and  serious.  The 
president  of  the  meeting  demonstrated 
that  the  ahopa  and  warehouses  might  be 
closed  on  Sundays  without  affecting,  at 
least  to  any  sensible  extent,  the  interests 
of  commercial  men,  or  the  proceeds  of  the 
salea.  Another  question  equally  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  asiembly.  Several 
members  saggeated  the  diminution  of  the 
number  of  working  hours,  in  order  to 
leave  to  the  workpeople  more  time  and 
leiiaitp  whieh  might  be  oonseoratcd  to  the 


supply  of  their  religious  wants.  After 
earnest  discussion,  these  two  proposals 
were  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  Chsm* 
her,  aud  the  great  majority  decided  that 
the  warehouaea  should  heaceforth  be  shut 
during  the  Lord's  day.  A  minority  of  only 
seven  expressed  a  different  opinion;  but 
this  cannot  have  any  deeisive  influence  on 
the  result,  which  will  meet  the  imperative 
and  sscred  duty  of  a  failhfol  observance  of 
the  day  of  rest.  The  meeting  appointed  a 
committee  to  obtaiu  adhesions  to  this 
salutary  determination,  and  to  devise 
means  for  compressing  the  hours  of  labour 
into  more-  narrow  limits. — Evangelical 
CAriitendom, 

The  PaoTiSTANT  amnitbbsariss  in 
Pabis. — ^The  attendaoce  at  theae  meet* 
logs,  though  varying  in  the  case  of  differ* 
ent  societies,  was  as  good  this  year  as 
on  former  occasions.  The  first  of  the 
meetings  was  that  of  the  Sunday-School 
Society,  the  chairman  of  which  was  Bf. 
Pastor  Paumier.  M.  Caron  gave  an  ac* 
count  of  the  Society's  operations.  It  pub- 
lishes works  for  the  young,  though  these 
are  insufficieat  iu  number.  It  secures  the 
visitation  of  the  different  ports  of  the 
country,  to  stimulate  Protestanta  to  open 
Sunday-schools  in  suitable  localitiea.  There 
are  now  in  France  eight  hundred  and  forty 
schools,  of  which  six  hundred  have  been 
commenced  since  the  formation  of  the 
Society  in  1852.  The  receipts  for  the 
past  year  were  29,627  francs.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  anniversary  there  wu 
tiM    usual    gathering   of  Sunday-sehool 
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tshildren  in  the  Cirque  Napol^n.  ThoQ- 
sanda  of  cbildrco  were  addresMd  bj  a 
namber  of  mioistcn,  of  whom  two  were 
from  Eoglaod. 

The  Bible  Society  of  France  had  aa  ita 
ehuirman  Baron  Chabaod  Latour,  the  pre- 
aidcnt  of  the  Society «  The  Report,  which 
was  read  by  Paator  Vermeil,  was  of  a 
cheering  character.  Thia  iuatitution  ia 
now  in  connexion  with  the  National  Scot- 
tish Bible  Society,  which  supports  seven 
colportears  in  France,  who  are  under  the 
SQperiutendence  of  pastors.  The  Bible 
Society  of  France  circulated  during  the 
year  ten  thonsand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  one- 
half  of  which  consisted  of  Bibles  presented 
gratnitously  on  occasion  of  Protestant 
marriages,  and  of  New  Testaments  to  per- 
sons making  their  first  communion.  The 
Society's  receipts,  exclaive  of  extraordi- 
nary donationa,  were  22,015  francs.  M. 
Victor  de  Pressense.  representing  the  Bri- 
tish aud  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  sup- 
ports sixty  colporteurs  in  France,  and 
MM.  Pastors  Berger,  6.  Monod,  and 
Caaalis  severally  addressed  the  meeting  on 
the  importance  of  circulating  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  French  empire. 

The  admirers  of  old  Huguenot  heroism 
met  at  the  anniversary  of  the  French  Pro- 
testsnt  Historical  Siciety.  I'he  Report 
mentioned  the  opening  of  the  Society 'a 
library,  which  has  been  enriched  by  vari- 
01U  donations,  among  which  were  the 
▼alnable  eollections  of  MM.  Pastors  Fre- 
deric Monod  and  A.  Coqnerel,  sen.  Some 
interesting  publications  have  been  issued 
by  the  Society.  It  appears  to  be  inade- 
quately supported,  for  its  subscription- 
list  for  all  Paris  and  the  departments  does 
not  exceed  from  four  to  five  thousand 
firanca.  Intense  interest  was  awakened  by 
the  reading  of  an  original  biographical 
sketch,  by  M.  Jules  Bonnet,  of  Galeaa 
Carraccioli,  Marqnis  de  Vico,  a  Neapolitan 
nobleman  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
abandoned  not  only  his  native  land,  but 
his  large  fortune,  his  elevated  social  poai- 
tion,  the  hononra  of  the  court  of  Charles  V., 
and  his  tenderly-beloved  family,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  profess  the 
Protestant  faith,  which  he  did  by  taking 
np  his  abode  at  Geneva.  The  discovery  of 
some  valuable  historical  documenta  at 
Montauban  was  reported  by  a  pastor  from 
that  city,  and  others  were  referred  to  by 
Count  Jules  Delaborde. 
^  The  Evangelical  Society  of  France,  a 
kind  of  Home-Misaionary  Society,    waa 

r tided  over  by  M.  £dmond  de  Freaaena^. 
Paator  Fisch  delivered  an  oral  report, 
giving  oopioDs  details  of  the  operationa 


carried  on  by  the  Society,  which  are  for 
the  moat  part  in  a  proaperooa  oonditioa. 
The  receipU  were  180,000  franca;  bat 
though  the  expenaea  were  much  lesa,  there 
ia  atili  a  considerable  debt.  The  meetbg 
was  addressed  by  MM.  Pastors  Bonhila 
(of  VUlefavard),  Foumeau,  6.  Monod,  and 
Dusaauze. 

The  Miasionaiy  Society  had  aa  its 
chairman  Count  Jules  Delaborde.  The 
Report  was  read  by  M.  Caaalia.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Lessoto  Mission,  in  Sooth 
Africa,  had  not  yet  repaired  all  the  damage 
it  had  suffered;  but  that,  thaoka  to  the 
interference  of  the  French  and  English 
Goverumenta,  the  hour  of  ita  deliverance 
appeared  to  be  near.  The  missionaries 
had  been  able  to  reoccnpy  six  atatioos^ 
and  a  new  one  had  been  eatablished ;  and, 
what  waa  still  more  consolatory,  the 
lengthened  trials  endured  by  all  eonesmed 
in  the  Mission  had  resulted  in  bringing 
into  a  clearer  light,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  and  on  the  other  the 
stability  of  the  work  in  the  hearts  of  the 
native  Christians.  While  deprived  for  a 
time  of  the  missionariea,  the  B»antoe  not 
only  peraevered  in  the  faith,  but  sealoutly 
laboured  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  Hundreds  of  con- 
versions took  place.  On  returning  to 
their  stations  the  missionaries  fonnd  the 
work  more  advanced ;  immense  audiences 
thronged  around  them;  and  they  wen 
able  to  establish  a  seminary  for  evange- 
lists, which  already  oontaina  twenty  yonag 
men.  Mever  perhaps  were  the  spiritual 
prospecta  of  the  Mission  brighter.  Five 
thousand  copiea  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Lessoto  New  Testament  had  juH  bean  dis- 
patched, to  meet  the  demand  oonaeqneat 
on  thia  revival.  The  receipta  were  209,000 
franca,  but  the  expenaea  being  atill  more, 
the  Society  is  in  debt.  The  speakers  at 
this  meeting  were  MM.  Grandpterre,  Zip- 
pcrlen,  G.  Monod,  and  Andranlt. 

Count  Jules  Delaborde  took  the  chair  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Religions  Tract  Society. 
M.  Pastor  Arbousae-Bastide,  the  genenl 
agent  of  the  Society,  read  the  Report, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  reoeipta 
were  49,000  firanca,  but  the  expensca 
being  still  heavier,  there  waa  a  debt.  The 
iMuea  of  the  year  were  five  hundred  and 
forty-aeven  thouaand.  The  Almanaeh  da 
BoHs  CofueUt  aold  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thouaand  copiea  last  year. 

The  Protestant  Bible  Society  of  Paris, 
the  chairman  of  which  waa  M.  Paator  A. 
Coquerd,  reported  14,000  fraaea  reodpts^ 
and  six  thousand  and  twenty-nine  iaaoes 
of  the  Scripturea.  Thia  ia  the  older  of 
the  two   Bible    Sodetaea;    baft   neaily 
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an  the  orthodox  members  fonnd  it  expe- 
dient to  secede  from  it  some  years  ago, 
and  to  form  the  other  Society,  mentioned 
tbove. 

The  Protestant  Central  Society  for 
Evangelization  met  nnder  the  presidency 
of  M.  Professor  Bois.  M.  Pastor  Lorriaux 
gave  interestiog  accounts  of  the  Society's 
operations  in  varions  parts  of  Prance.  It 
contribntes  to  the  support  of  Protestant 
worship  in  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  different  localities.  The  year's  receipts 
were  187.000  francs. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Elementary  Instruction,  over  which  M., 
Frederic  Cuvier  presided,  reported  receipts 
to  the  amount  of  79,000  francs.  It  aided 
in  opening  eighteen  new  elementary 
schools,  and  in  supporting  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  old  schools. 

A  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  in 
which  MM.  Pastors  6.  Monod,  Fisch,  and 
Lagct  took  part,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  concluded,  in  the  customary 
way,  the  Protestant  anniversaries. — Ibid, 

Spain  :  mkmoeta.l8  o?  aw  Auro-DA-yE. 
—This  day.  May  12th,  1869,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  years  ago,  a  notable  autO' 
da-fi  was  celebrated  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  of 
Madrid.  Theanniversaryhasbeenkeptbyan 
open  air  meeting  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Qnemadero,  orbuming-placeof  the  Inquisi- 
tion. This  site  has  long  been  known  as  a 
broad  mound,  of  an  acre  or  two's  extent,  im- 
mediately outside  the  gate  of  San  Bernardo. 
The  oonstruetion  of  a  new  road  has  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  cut  through  this 
mound;  and.  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
on  the  very  days  when,  after  three  centu- 
ries of  intolerance,  the  assembled  Cortes 
of  Spain  were  discussing  and  legiakting 
on  religious  liberty,  the  cutting  for  the  new 
road  was  laying  open  to  view  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  andimpressire  sights  the 
eye  could  rest  upon.  Precisely  as  in  other 
parts  we  see  geologic  strata  of  marl  or 
gravel,  or  the  osseous  remains  of  a  bygone 
age,  so  in  this  broad  section  are  laid  bare, 
alternating  with  sand  and  earth,  a  series 
of  black  bands  of  ashes,  thickly  bedded 
with  human  bones.  Thus  the  cruel  intol- 
erance of  man  is  written  in  the  very  earth, 
— "the  stone  cries  out  of  the  wall" 
against  the  wickedness  of  a  tyrant  priestly 
domination.  Instruments  of  torture  have 
also  been  exhumed;  amongst  them  an 
iron  collar,  of  which  one  orator  in  the 
Cortes,  pleading  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
said  its  iron  was  softer,  possesied  more 
boweb  of  compassion,  than  the  hearts  of 
thoM  who  used  it, — "the  infismous  exeeu- 
tioiunofaiiiikfimoaatheociicy."  Many, 


if  not  most,  who  were  present  at  the  mani- 
festation of  to-day  carried  off  some  bone 
or  bones.  I  have  half-a-dozen  on  the  table 
before  me.  Men  have  held  their  peace,  until 
it  seems  God  would  make  the  very  stones 
cry  out  in  protest  against  intolerance. 
Suffice  it,  the  Cortes  have  voted  religious 
toleration  much  as  we  have  it  in  England, 
with  a  State  Church  preserved  as  the  law 
of  the  land.  And  to-day,  in  view  of  the 
black  seams  of  martyr  soil,  while  "  Young 
Spain,"  in  the  speeches  made  at  the  meet- 
ing, was  making  infidel  attacks  against  the 
Romish  hierarchy,  and  against  religion  in 

every  phase,  our  good  brother  L was 

vending,  as  fast  as  hands  could  supply, 
the  Divine  "Word  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.  He  took  nearly  £4,  great  part  in 
halfpence,  the  price  of  the  separate  Gos- 
pels, whilst  our  young  men  distributed 
many  thousand  tracts  among  the  assem- 
bled crowds. — Correspondent  of  **Evan' 
gelieal  ChriMiendom** 

Italt  :  Eyanoblical  Publication 
Society. — The  Report  of  this  Society, 
whose  ceutre  of  operations  is  the  Claudian 
Press  at  Florence,  has  been  just  printed.  It 
states  that  during  the  last  year  the  Society 
has  issued  eighty-one  books  and  tracts. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  a  large 
octavo  edition  of  Diodati's  translation  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  the 
references  prepared  by  him.  This  is  the 
first  edition  of  the  whole  of  Diodati's  Bible 
that  has  been  printed  in  Italy  since  the 
Reformation.  The  list  of  publications 
during  1868  also  includes  a  considerable 
number  of  works  on  important  theological 
subjects.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
new  editions  of  Dr.  Desanctis's  Treatises  on 
Tradition,  the  Celibacy  of  the  Priests,  and 
Purgatory.  The  Amico  di  Cata,  an  Evan- 
gelical almanac,  continues  to  be  circulated 
throughout  this  land  by  tens  of  thousands, 
and  by  means  of  it  much  information  is  im- 
parted, not  only  on  secular  matters,  but  also 
concerning  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Another 
of  the  periodicals  which  issues  from  the 
Society's  press  is  the  Eco  delta  Verith^  a 
weekly  Evangelical  journal,  edited  by  tiie 
Rev.  Dr.  Desanctis. 

With  reference  to  the  circulation  of 
religious  books  in  Italy,  two  things  have 
to  be  taken  into  account.  First,  the  low 
state  of  education  in  this  country;  and, 
secondly,  the  spirit  of  indifference  to  all 
religious  matters  that  has  crept  over  so 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  serious  difficulties,  the  committee 
have  unmistakable  proofs  that  evangelical 
hooks  an  read  by  a  oonsider^blo  number 
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of  the  people.  The  folbwing  itatiftica  of 
the  tales  of  religioiu  books  and  tracts  by 
the  colporteura  employed  by  the  Scottish 
National  Bible  Society,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  the 
circiUation  of  Evangelical  literature.  In 
1861  the  sales  amounted  to  forty-six  thon- 
sand  fonr  hundred  and  fifty-nine  copies. 
In  1 866  these  had  risen  to  sixty- two  thou- 
sand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  copies ; 
in  1867  to  eighty-three  thonsand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  copies;  snd  in 
1868  to  a  hondred  and  eight  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighteen  copies.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  Italy  during  the  past 
J  ear  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  three 
undred  and  fifty  copies  of  books,  tracts, 
and  periodicals  have  been  disposed  of, 
showing  an  increase  of  twenty-two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifty  copies  over 
the  tale  of  the  former  year.  During  the 
past  year  increased  liberty  has  also  been 
granted  with  regard  to  the  printing  of 
Evangelical  books. 

In  the  present  day  there  are  special 
reasons  why  every  effort  should  be  em- 
ployed to  spread  Evangelical  books 
throughout  Italy.  One  of  these  is  the 
present  state  of  Italian  literature.  We  do 
not  here  refer  to  those  books  in  which 
religious  and  moral  questions  are  entirely 
omitted.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
many  works  which  have  for  their  object 
either  to  keep  men  in  the  state  of  super- 
stition in  which  they  were  brought  up,  or 
to  drag  them  down  into  a  state  of  immo- 
rality and  infidelity.  The  literature  that 
is  here  prepared  by  the  priests,  in  defence 
of  their  system,  consists  almost  entirely  of 
misrepresentations  of  the  doctrines  held 
by  all  Evangelical  Christians,  ridiculous 
arguments  in  defence  of  their  own  dogmas, 

or  childish  legends 

It  is  not,  however,  from  writings  like 
these  that  the  greatest  evil  is  to  be 
dreaded.  Such  books  are  only  read  and 
believed  in  by  a  few  of  the  more  ignoraut 
and  bigoted.  There  is  a  class  of  books  that 
is  most  extensively  read,  and  exerts  a  most 
corrupting  iofloeuce  on  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  multitudes  of  the  rising  generation. 
These  consist  of  translations  of  the  very 
worst  class  of  FVench  novels,  and  original 
romances  written  in  the  same  style.  There 
is,  besides,  another  class  of  books,  equally 
dangerons,  which  is  also  extensively  circu- 
latcd  among  the  Italians,  namely,  those 
which  are  written  for  the  express  purpose 
of  disseminating  infidel  views. 

Thk  Gospel  in  Venice.— The  popu- 
lation of  Venice,  like  that  of  most  Italian 
towns,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 


first,  there  are  the  Svanffeliei,  (ae  yet 
alas  I  in  the  minority,)  who  have  not  only 
forsaken  the  teaching  of  the  Church  it 
Rome,  but  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Word  of  God ;  then  there  ia  that  very 
numerous  dass  of  persons  which  inclodes 
all  those  who  have  become  disgusted  with 
a  priestly  reb'gion,  and  are  now  living  in  a 
state  of  perfect  indifierence,  or  are  open 
infidels ;  and,  lasUy,  there  are  the  bigoted 
Roman  Catholics,  who  would  fain  keep 
men  in  the  state  of  ignorance  and  bondage 
of  the  dark  ages.  Although  the  two  fiist 
classes  have  scarcely  a  single  point  in  com- 
mon, yet  the  priests  almost  always  diss 
them  together.  During  the  time  of  carni- 
val a  company  of  young  men  endeavoured 
to  throw  ridicule  on  the  priests,  by  dress- 
ing in  the  costume  adoptel  by  them ;  and, 
as  they  pushed  their  way  through  the 
crowds  that  thronged  the  streets,  pro- 
nouncing, iu  a  stroug  nasal  twang,  the 
customary  benediction.  The  patriarch 
was  so  much  annoyed  at  this  caricature, 
that  he  asked  the  chief  of  police  to  put  a 
stop  to  it;  but  instead  of  finding  his 
orders  obeyed,  he  was  told  that  at  that 
season  the  people  were  at  liberty  to  carica- 
ture any  class  they  chose.  Such  an  act  of 
audacity  seems  to  weigh  heavily  on  the 
consciences  of  the  patriarch  and  his  friends ; 
and  on  the  29th  of  March  an  extraordi- 
nary service  was  announced  in  the  church 
of  St.  Stephen,  in  order  that  the  dreadful 
crime  of  which  these  yonng  men  had 
been  guilty  might  be  expiated.  Part  of 
the  service  consisted  of  an  address  by  an 
Augustiniau  monk,  who  launched  forth 
the  usual  anathemas  against  the  "Libe- 
rals," and  especially  against  the  Evanfft' 
lici.  This  discourse  was  received  by  those 
who  had  assembled  within  the  church  with 
clapping  of  hands  and  cries  of,  "  Long  live 
the  religion  of  Rome  and  the  pope-king." 
At  the  time  when  the  service  had  reached 
this  point,  a  bombshell,  which  had  been 
thrown  by  some  one,  burst  nesr  the  church 
door,  fortunately  without  injuring  any  one, 
and  the  square  was  soon  filled  with  per- 
sons who  wished  to  protest  against  this 
Papal  demonstration,  and  who  soon  filled 
the  air  with  shouts  very  different  from 
those  that  had  been  raised  in  the  interior 
of  the  church.  It  has  been  intimated  that 
another  service  of  the  ssme  kind  will  be 
held  in  a  part  of  the  city  inhabited  by  the 
lowest,  most  ignorant,  and  bigoted  of  the 
Venetians. 

At  present,  the  priests,  finding  that 
they  are  losing  their  hold  over  the  people, 
are  attempting  every  means  either  to  re- 
gain it,  or  at  least  cause  such  disturbances 
as  will  annoy^  if  not  iigure,  the  Protest- 
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tnU.  Many  of  the  obnrohes  have  lately 
bef:n  coDFerted  into  lectare-rooms,  where 
the  meet  reactionary  discourses  are  deli- 
vered by  the  priests,  and  received  by  their 
blinded  followers  with  cries  of,  "  Fiva  Pio 
IXJ  Viva  il  Fapa  Re!'*  Nor  do  they 
hesitate  to  adopt  even  lower  means.  For 
some  time  the  members  of  the  Eyangelical 
Chorch  have  been  disturbed  by  a  mau 
who,  daring  the  hours  of  public  worship, 
stationed  himself  before  the  church,  and 
uttered  not  only  insulting  language,  but 
also  threats  of  death  to  those  who  fre- 
quented the  meetings.  Notwithstaoding 
all  the  pains  that  are  taken  to  prevent 
unworthy  members  from  coming  forward 
to  the  Lord's  table,  yet  there  are  few  con- 
gregations  in  which  there  arc  not  persons 
who  bring  discredit  on  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  Some  of  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber the  case  of  a  priest  who  presented 
himself  to  Signor  Comba  at  Venice,  as  an 
applicant  for  admission  to  the  Waldensian 
Church.  One  of  the  reasons  which  he 
aaaigned  for  leaving  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  the  character  of  his  bishop,  and  of 
those  priests  with  whom  he  had  to  asso- 
ciate. After  having  attended  the  class  for 
catechumens,  and  had  many  conversations 
with  the  pastor,  he  was  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  Church.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  lervioe  he  expressed  the  joy 
which  he  felt  in  having  "  come  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  troth,"  and  his  deep  regret  that 
for  so  long  he  had  remained  in  the  dark- 
ness of  Papal  superstition.  Yet  after  some 
months  he  wrote  a  recantation  to  his 
bishop,  and  was  received  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Roman -Catholic  Chnrch.  This 
recantation  was  published  in  some  of  the 
clerical  papers,  which  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  step  which  this  ex-priest 
had  taken.  From  the  articles  which  were 
then  published,  one  would  have  concluded 
that  he  had  been  received  with  all  the 
rqoicing  over  a  prodigal  son.  Doubtless 
liberal  promises  were  made  to  him  if  he 
would  retom;  but  after  his  return  what 
does  he  find  ?  He  has  received  absolution 
for  the  sin  of  having  joined  the  Protestant 
Chorch,  bat  he  has  not  been  restored  to 
his  office,  nor  once  allowed  to  say  mass ; 
his  bishop  would  fain  consign  him  to  a 
convent,  but  fortunately  we  do  not  live  in 
an  age  when,  even  in  Italy,  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  can  resort  to  force 
in  order  to  accomplish  this.  The  wretched 
man  now  finds  himself  despised  by  his  for- 
mer aas^iates,  forsaken  even  by  the  members 
of  his  own  family,  and  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  misery,  that  he  is  obliged  to  write 
to  Signor  Combs,  asking  for  a  certificate 
of  good  conduct,  or  letter  of  recommenda- 


tion, as  he  finds  himself  entirely  without  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Such  is  the  kind 
treatment  afforded  by  the  Romish  Church 
to  this  wandering  chUd  after  his  return ! 

Evangelization  in  Sicily.— There 
is  cheering  news  of  the  progress  which  the 
Gospel  is  making  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 
About  eighteen  months  ago  a  station  was 
opened  in  Messina,  a  town  specially  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
who,  according  to  a  Popish  legend,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  place. 
For  some  time  fifty-five  persons  have  been 
attending  a  class  for  catechumens,  thirty 
of  whom  were  at  £ast^r  admitted  to  par- 
take of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Signor  Malan, 
the  evangelist  at  Catania,  paid  a  visit  to 
Messina  at  that  time,  in  order  to  adminis- 
ter that  sacrament,  and  was  much  struck 
by  the  zeal  which  was  manifested  by  the 
new  converts.  Foreseeing  tbat  the  mual 
supply  of  seats  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
the  number  of  persons  who  would  come  to 
see  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  observed  by  the  Evangeliei,  these  poor 
people  hastened  to  send  chairs  from  their 
own  houses ;  others  sent  oil  for  the  lamps 
required  at  the  evening  service.  Each 
seemed  desirous  of  doing  something.  At 
the  end  of  the  hall  was  placed  a  very  ele- 
gant pulpit,  which  had  been  constructed, 
by  the  members  of  the  congregation.  On 
each  side  of  it  were  ranged  the  new  com- 
municants, the  men  being  seated  on  one 
side,  and  the  women  on  the  other.  In 
front  of  it  was  a  table,  on  which  were 
placed  the  bread  and  wine.  The  remainder 
of  the  hall  and  the  ante-room  were  crowded 
with  persons  who,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  service,  which  lasted  for  three 
hours,  listened  with  the  deepest  silence 
and  the  most  profound  attention.  After  the 
sermon,  the  preacher  addressed  certain 
questions  to  those  who  had  come  forward 
and  openly  testified  their  desire  to  leave 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  join  themselves 
to  an  Evangelical  Church ;  and  very 
touching  it  was  to  see  the  propriety  and 
apparent  sincerity  with  which  each  one 
promised  to  cleave  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  and  lead  a  life  becoming  the  Gosjiel 
of  Christ.  The  minister  then  descended 
from  the  pulpit,  and  giving  to  each  one 
of  the  members  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, addressed  to  each  individually  words 
of  comfort  and  encouragement.  The  spec- 
tacle was  a  very  touching  one.  Many  of 
those  who  had  come  from  mere  curiosity 
were  moved  even  to  tears. 

Those  who  live  in  a  Protestant  country, 
and  among  Christian  friends,  have  little 
idea  of  what  many  of  thoH  w)io  hatalcft 
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tha  dmreh  of  Rome,  and  joined  themadTM 
to  an  Erangdieal  Chorcb,  have  to  nndetj^. 
That  step  indades,  with  many,  alienation 
from  friends,  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  neigh- 
boon,  annoyanoes  in  their  daflj  bnsiness, 
and  often  less  of  employmeat.  Yet  not  a 
fevr  are  foand  ready  to  make  Uieae  saerifioea. 
-^Soam^eiieal  CkrUtendom, 

ThB    income    Of    BBLIttlOUS    SOOIB- 

Tiss.— The  following  are  the  aggregate 
inoomes  of  the  Tarious  religioiis  Societies 
for  the  past  year: — 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  (Receipts  frxim  ordi- 
nary soorces,  subscriptions  and 

sales)    181,634 

The  Religions  Tract  Society  (sub- 
scriptions and  sales) 119,170 

Foreign  Missions. 

Church  Missionary  Society 157,^80 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  ...  146,249 
Society  for  the  Propsgation  of 

the  Gospel    108,132 

London  Missionary  Society 108,847 

Baptist  Missionary  Society 80,5 5  6 

Chnrch  of  Scotland  Foreign  Mis- 
sion       11,009 

Free  Chnrch  of  Scotland  Foreign 

Mission    29,558 

United     Presbyterian     Foreign 

Mission    25,464 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 

(Home  and  Foreign  Missions).      9,888 
English    Presbyterian    Foreign 

Missions    6,602 

Primitive  Methodist  Mission  ...  18,573 
Morarisn  Mission  British  Fund 

(about) 6,000 

Home  Missions. 
Charch  Pastoral-Aid  Society   ...     61,845 

JiOndon  City  Mission  40,288 

Irish  Chnrch  Missions 24,445 

Irish  Society    6,232 

Church  of  Scotland  Tfome  Mis- 
sion  (including  Quoad  Sacra 

Churches),  &c 71,407 

Free  Church  of  Scotland  Home 

Mission    10,177 

United  Presbjrterian  Home  Mis- 
sion       15,635 

Home-Missionary  Society  ^Con- 
gregational)   f 9,254 

Irish  EvftUgelicsl  Society  (Con- 

cnregatioiial) 8,428 

British  and  Irish  Baptist  Society      8,902 
Jewish  Missions. 

London  Jewish  Society    84,91 7 

Britidi  Jewish  Society 6,920 

Church  of  Scotland  Jewish  Mis- 
sion         4,608 


Free  Ghnrek  of  ScoHmd  Jewish 

Mission    10,029 

Colonial  and  Continental  Missions. 
Colonial  and  Continental  Chnrch 

Society 88,268 

Church    of    Scotland    Colonial 

Mission    4,625 

Free  Chureh  of  Scotland  Colonial 

Mission    8,586 

Colonial     Missionary     Society 

(Congregational)  4,080 

Educational  Societies. 
Snnday-School  Union  (subscrip- 
tions and  sales)    23,186 

Book  Society  (subscriptions  and 

aales)    8.7^0 

Britishand  Foreign  SchoolSodety    13,486 
Chureh  of  Scotland  Education . . .     23.444 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  £dnca. 
tion  Scheme  (ineluding  Nor- 
mal SchooU  and  Colleges)     . .     82.484 

Ragged  School  Union  86,729 

Church    of     England   Sunday- 
School  Institate  2,448 

India  Female  Normal  School  ...  4.430 
Home  and  Colonial  School  Society      5,667 

Royal  Na?al  Female  School 4,025 

London  Society  for  Teaching  the 

Blind  to  read 1,940 

Governesses*  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion        1,228 

Home  and  School  for  Sons  and 
Orphansof  Missionaries  ......       1,002 

Miscellaneous  Societies, 

Aged  Pilgrims*  Society    6,528 

Lord's- Day  Observance  Society. .  1 , 1 61 
National  Temperance  League  ...  4,009 
Royal  Naval  Scripture-Readers' 

Society 649 

Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society 

(nine  months)  784 

Protestant  Reformation  Society..  4,332 
Systematic  Beneficence  Society. .  1,719 
Seaman's      Christian     Friends* 

Society 1,017 

British     and    Foreign    Ssilors' 

Society 4,678 

(Church  of    England  Scripture- 
Readers'  Aisociation    11,732 

Free  and  Open  Church  Society. .         560 

Thames  Church  Mission 1,693 

Mariners'    Friends'    Book    and 

Tract  Society    600 

Sons  of  the  Clergy  6.393 

Trinitarian  Bible  Society 2,09 1 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  sum 
is  not  far  from  £1,500,000.  Probably 
£100,000  or  £200,000  more  might  be 
added  for  Societies  whose  incomes  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain. 
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The  late  Miss   Elleh   Stephsnsoh 
was  born  at  Cherry-BartoD,  near  Beverley, 
Janaary  2d,  1807.    She  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Battle  Stephenson,  farmer,  of  that 
Tillage.    Her  mother  was  a  pious  woman, 
and  a  devoted  member  of  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Sociely,  and  to  her  Ellen  was 
indebted  for  a  strictly  religions  trainiog. 
In  early  life  she  was  frequently  the  subject 
of  deep  conviction  for  sin,  which,  however, 
from  time  to  time,  she  allowed  to  wear 
away.    When  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
a  sermon  preaehed  by  the  late  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Parker,  was  the  means  of  bringing 
her  to  decision :  she  felt  her  h»t  condition 
as  a  sinner,  looked  to  Christ  for  salvation, 
and  through  faith  in  His  death  obtained 
|ieace  with  God, — a  peace  which  she  ever 
afterwards   retained.      Immediatelv    she 
joined  the  Methodist  Society,  and  adorned 
the  profession  which  she  made  by  giving 
up  all  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  devot- 
ing herself  folly  to  the  service  of  Ood. 
The  change  was  manifest:  her  sole  aim 
BOW  was  to  glorify  Ood ;  she  had  entered 
on  her  journey  for  heaven,  and  she  never 
looked    baek.      Her  Christian  character 
was  firm.    No  worldly  advantage  could 
tempt  her  to  tnm  aside  from  the  path  of 
duty.    For  a  number  of  years  she  regu- 
larly walked  to  her  weekly  class-meeting 
at  Beverley,  a  distanee  of  more  than  three 
miles.    The  Word  of  God  wss  precions  to 
her,  and  through  life  she  msde  it  the  sub- 
ject of  her  daily  and  prayerful  study.    She 
lived  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  has  been 
known  to  plead  with  God  for  hours  toge- 
ther for  the  salvation  of  her  relations  and 
friends.    Her  religion  was  intelligent,  de- 
vout, uniform;  and,  as  she  was  endowed 
with  considerable  natural  ability,  she  was 
qualified  for  more  than  ordinary  usefiil- 
ness.     With  fear  and  trembling  she  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  a  class-leader,  and  for 
many  years  diligently  and  nsefuUy  dis- 
charged   its    duties.      She  was  a  loyal 
Methodist :  firmly  believing  its  doctrines, 
cordislly    approving   its    discipline,    and 
highly  esteeming  its  ministers.    A  minis- 
tor  who  knew  her  well,  observes,  "Her 
piety  waa  unobtrusive,  but  genuine  and 
deep.    It  was  fed  not  by  public  and  social 
means  merely  ;  but  by  thoughtful  reading 
and  frequent  mediUtion...... Intelligently 

loving  God,  she  sympathised  deeply  with 
the  great  object  of  redeeming  love,  and 
earnestly  laboured  to  be  useftil."  In  the 
oanae  of  misaiona  to  the  heathen  she  took 
the  deepest  interest,  and  gave  to  it  her 
best  aapport,    Aiisctioiiato  by  nature^  her 


sympathy  was  often  called  into  exercise  by 
the  sufferings  of  others,  and  her  help,  as 
far  as  practicable,  was  never  withheld. 
Constitutionally  delicate,  and  often  en- 
feebled by  sickness,  still,  so  far  as  her  health 
permitted,  she  was  faithful  in  her  visite- 
tions  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  to  the 
uttermost  of  her  ability  administered  to 
their  spiritual  and  tempond  necessities. 

Dnring  her  last  aifiiction  she  suffered 
much ;  but  her  mind,  stayed  on  God,  wss 
kept  in  perfect  peace.  Doubte  and  fears 
she  had  none :  she  knew  in  Whom  she  had 
believed.  Christ  was  precious,  and  her 
prospect  glorious.  Feeble  now  in  the  ex- 
treme, her  breathing  became  difficult ;  but 
it  was  evident  "patience  had  its  perfect 
work."  In  calm  communion  with  God  she 
ptiently  waited  for  her  ehaufi^.  Shortly 
before  her  departure  she  said,  "Satan 
tries  to  harass  and  disturb  me ;  but  he  has 
no  power.  He  is  a  chained  enemy.  I  am 
God's  child:  He  has  promised  never  to 
leave  those  who  tmst  in  Him.  Blessed 
Redeemer  I  I  believe  Thy  every  promise 
true."  Utterance  failed,  and  she  peaeefully 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  the  7th  of  October, 
1868. 

W.  L. 

WiLLTAM  Jackson  was  bom  at  Brot- 
ton,  in  the  Stokesley  Cireuit,  in  December, 
1797t  and  became  a  member  of  the  Wes- 
leyau-Methodist  Society  in  the  year  1816. 
While  a  boy,  he  was  remarked  for  his 
seriousness  of  disposition  and  steadiness  of 
character ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  arrived 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  that  he  experienced 
that  change  of  heart  which  our  Saviour 
calls  being  "  born  agaio."  He  waa  then 
made  savingly  acquainted  with  Christ,  and 
endeavoured  from  that  time  to  hold  fast 
the  beginning  of  his  oonfidence. 

For  about  forty  years  he  laboured  as  a 
local  preaeher,  in  which  work  he  strove  in 
his  plain,  humble  manner  to  advance  the 
interests  of  his  Master,  and  to  draw  the 
attention  of  his  fellow-creatures  to  the 
redeeming  love  of  Christ  In  these  efforto, 
which  his  natural  diffidence  frequently 
caused  him  to  enter  upon  with  a  trembling 
heart,  he  was  often  blessed  in  his  own 
soul,  and  at  times  cheered  by  seeing  some 
fruit  of  his  labours.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  dasa-leader,  which  be  acoepted 
with  mat  relnotonce ;  but  seeing  this  work 
to  be  his  duty,  he  addressed  himself  to  it,  in 
dependence  on  Him  who  giveth  strength 
to  the  humble,  and  who  has  said,  "My 
grace  is  sufficieat  for  thee^'^^As  a  teadn 
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be  pouesaed,  in  a  considerable  dqpnee,  the 
powers  of  discemment  and  discrimination 
which  are  requisite  in  order  to  give  to 
erery  one  his  portion  of  meat  in  "  dae  sea- 
son." His  famiJiarity  with  the  Sacred 
Writings,  aod  his  acquaintance  with  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  enabled  him 
to  give  the  word  of  exhortation,  of  comfort, 
of  counsel,  and  of  instruction,  in  righteons- 
ness  and  with  discretion. 

By  his  consistent  walk  with  God«  and 
his  uprightness  in  the  daily  transactions  of 
life,  Mr.  Jackson  gained  the  esteem  even 
of  those  who  had  "not  the  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes."  What  he  exhorted 
others  to  practiae,  he  himaelf  endeavoured 
to  do.  1:1  is  mot^o  appeared  to  be, 
"  If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk 
in  the  Spirit."  His  *' conversation"  was 
"such  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 
Though  he  had  pleasure  in  discoursing 
on  any  subject  that  was  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, he  especially  enjoyed  interchange  of 
thought  on  the  all-important  truths  of 
Christianity.  Beligion  with  him  was  a 
reality :  he  made  it  the  busineaa  of  every 
day,  and  viewed  the  circumatanoes  of  life 
only  as  they  related  to  Divine  thiogs»  The 
apostolic  injunction,  "Let  every  one  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,"  was  not 
forgotten  by  him.  Before  arriving  at  a 
ooncluaion,  he  was  accustomed  carefully  to 
balance  coi.flicting  evidence,  which  saved 
him  from  that  ractUation  to  which  some 
are  subject.  Built  on  the  sure  Foundation, 
and  believing  Him  to  be  "faithful  who 
had  promised,"  he  was  not  "  tossed  abont 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine;"  but  con- 
tinued *' steadfast,  unmovable,"  striving 
alwaya  to  "abound  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord."  For  a  great  number  of  years  his 
house  was  open  for  the  ministers  and  local 
preachers,  who  made  it  their  home. 

On  giving  up  business,  and  retiring  to 
Great  Ayton,  in  1864,  he  felt  that  hia 
official  work  waa  done.  His  speech  failing, 
rendered  him  unable  longer  to  engage  in 
pnblic  apeaking ;  but  this  did  not  in  any 
measure  diminish  hia  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  God's  cause.  He  strove  to  the 
hst,  by  his  prayers  and  conversation,  to 
help  forward  that  cause  which  long  had 
been  ao  dear  to  him. 

In  June,  1868,  after  coming  home  from 
hia  class  one  evening  he  felt  unwell,  and 
during  the  following  day  had  an  attack  of 
pain,  accompanied  with  faintings,  which 
appeared  at  once  to  deprive  him  of  Lis 
strength.  After  being  confined  to  his  bed 
nearly  six  weeks  he  was  able  to  get  down 
stairs,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son, 
to  get  out  of  doors  a  few  minutes  dailr^ 
until  a  fortnight  pravioot  to  hia  deaih^ 


when  the  faintings  returned,  and  he  waa 
observed  to  grow  weaker  day  by  day. 
During  his  illness  he  diaplayed  a  aettlei 
peace,  and  was  at  times  in  raptures  when 
he  felt  the  more  eapeeial  presence  of  hia 
Saviour.  As  his  end  drew  near,  he  waa 
for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  kind  of 
stupor,  which  prevented  him  from  enter- 
ing into  conversation  with  frieoda  who 
called  to  see  him.  Onee,  wiule  in  this 
atate,  and  yery  weak,  he  gave  a  most  ear- 
neat  and  afieclionate  addreaa  to  a  person 
who  called  to  aee  him,  on  the  importance 
of  family  worahip.  Vi'hen  he  waa  able  to 
converae,  it  waa  generally  on  aome  hymn 
or  paasage  of  Scripture.  During  the  time 
of  hia  partial  recovery,  he  delighted  to 
read  over  his  familiar  chapters  and  hymna, 
in  which  he  daily  discovered  an  increasing 
preciousness.  About  a  week  before  his 
death,  on  repeating  the  line, 

"Other  refun^e  have  I  none,** 
he  praised  God  that   he   had    no  other 
refuge,  nor  needed  any,  adding, 
"  Tiiou  nev«r,  never  wUt  foraakt 

A  helplMs  aoul  that  tnuta  tn  Thaei'' 

He  seemed  throughout  his  affliction  to 
realize  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  unworthi- 
ness  and  helplessness,  and  trusted  oniy  on 
the  great  atoning  Sacrifice.  The  night 
before  he  died  he  observed  that  he  had 
"  been  meditating  on  the  desirabiJity,  aad 
suiubility,  and  advantagea  of  trusting 
in  Jesus  at  ail  times,  and  in  all  circom- 
atancea,"  adding,  in  an  emphatic  man- 
ner, "And  I  felt  bleased."  On  the  fol- 
lowing  morning,  October  20th,  1868.  he 
calmly  fell  asleep  in  Jetns.  He  had  long 
been  looking  for  the  coming  of  his  L«d* 
and  had  not  to  "  make  haate  "  in  death. 

Mr.  Jackaon'a  humble  walk  with  God, 
and  hia  practical  piety,  endeared  him  to  a 
great  number  of  Christiana  of  other  deno- 
minationa,  in  the  memory  of  whom  he  will 
long  live.  Aa  a  hueband  and  father  hia 
name  will  ever  be  dear  to  thoae  to  whom 
he  waa  thus  related.  He  was  brother-in- 
law  to  the  late  Rev.  William  To«se,  of 
Boulogne,  who  a  few  years  earlier  entered 
npon  the  everlaating  rest. 

W.  T.  J. 

The  subject  of  thia  aketch,  the  late  Ms. 
RiCBARii  £kin8,  of  Raunds,  Northamp- 
tonshire, feared  the  Lord  from  hisehildhood. 
This  early  and  becoming  reverence  for 
God  deterred  him  from  the  follies  and 
excesses  of  youth,  and  led  to  a  propriety  of 
moral  conduct  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
one  who  haa  not  experienced  a  change  of 
heart.  Next  to  the  operations  o?  the 
Holy  Spiritt  and  the  mtniiuqg  griM  of 
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God,  this  mxasoal  ooniiiteney  of  oondact 
was  traceable  to  a  good  early  trainiog. 
Like  jDKuj  who  have  risen  to  emlDence  of 
character,  aa  well  aa  to  distinction  in 
other  respects,  be  was  greatly  indebted  to 
his  jndicions  and  godly  mother.  Honour- 
able mention  ought  also  to  be  made  of  his 
deeply-pious  uncle,  Mr.  William  Kkios, 
one  of  the  early  frieods  and  benefactors 
of  Methodism  in  Raunds.  It  was  the 
prayers,  labours,  and  eminent  example  of 
this  good  man  that  were  instrumental  in 
the  conversion  to  God  of  Richard  Ekins's 
mother ;  and  living  as  he  did  in  the  family 
for  many  years,  he  also  exerted  a  highly 
beneficial  influence  on  his  amiable  nephew. 
Young  Ekins  had  become  so  moulded  by 
his  godly  couniefs,  and  the  current  of  his 
thooghta  and  affections  had  been  so  reli- 
giously directed,  that  he  has  been  heard  to 
asy.  that  he  believed  in  Christ  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  age. 

This  dawn  of  promise  was  followed  by 
a  less  hopeful  season.  For  some  time  his 
religious  aspirations  lost  their  ardour,  and 
an  indecisiou  marked  his  character  which 
he  afterwards  regretted.  However,  being 
a  scholar  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  sit- 
ting under  a  faithful  Christian  ministry, 
his  good  but  waning  desires  were  revived 
and  fostered ;  and  at  length  religion  was 
embraced  by  him  from  principle  and 
choice.  In  this  thoughtful  and  prayerful 
state  of  mind,  he  became  anxious 
to  join  the  church,  and  avail  himstlf  of 
the  advantages  of  Christian  fellowship. 
Often  did  his  heart  and  his  steps  lead  him 
to  the  boose  of  prayer  on  the  night  of 
the  class-meeting,  and  he  would  pace  to 
and  fro,  intensely  hoping  that  some  Chris- 
tian friend  as  he  entered  the  social  resort 
of  those  who  "  feared  the  Lord,"  would 
invite  him  in ;  but  he  was  doomed  again 
and  again  to  reium  home  bitterly  dis- 
appointed. At  last,  be  broke  through  all 
banrien,  voluntarily  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  membenbip,  and  was  wel- 
comed into  a  class.  I'his  means  of  grace 
he  greatly  enjoyed,  and  found  it  to  be  very 
helpful  to  him  in  the  great  work  of  his 
salvation. 

Mr.  Ekins  never  experienced  that  alarm 
and  terror  which  frequently  accompany 
the  convictions  of  penons  who,  before 
their  convenics,  have  led  grossly  immoral 
lives.  He  was  the  subject  of  an  early, 
gradual,  and  progressive  work  of  grace; 
yet  the  reality  of  hisrepentance  andfaith,and 
of  the  saving  change  he  had  experienced, 
never  appears  to  have  been  doubted  either 
by  himself  or  othen.  One  who  knew  him 
intimately  during  the  whole  of  his  reli- 
gions life  says,  "  I  never  onoe  heard  him 
express  a  doubt  as  to  his  acceptance  with 


God,  and  the  safety  of  his  state."  As 
a  child  of  God  he  enjoyed  the  assuranca  of 
his  ad  )ption,  and  lived  in  his  Heavenly 
Father's  smile.  He  waa  hsppy;  and  by 
his  genial,  kindly,  joyous  spirit  he  bright- 
ened his  own  home,  made  the  common 
routine  of  daily  business  pleasant  t3  him- 
self and  to  all  in  his  employ,  and  secured 
to  himself  a  hearty  welcome  into  evtry 
circle  that  he  entered.  His  life  waa  a 
continual  recommendation  of  the  religion 
of  the  Bible. 

Some  yeara  after  he  became  a  member 
of  Society,  he  was  thought  eligible  for  the 
office  of  leader,  and  was  appointed  to  a 
class,  which  he  punctually  and  carefully 
met  for  mora  than  thirty  years,  and  by 
the  members  of  which  he  was  greatly  and 
deservedly  beloved. 

The  Sabbath-school  was  his  favourite 
field  of  labour.  He  was  connected  with 
the  Sunday-school  of  his  native  place  from 
its  firet  establishment ;  and  his  association 
with  it  first  aa  a  scholar,  next  as  a  teacher, 
then  aa  a  manager,  extended  over  the 
space  of  sixty  years.  His  punctuality, 
kindness,  and  perseverance  in  this  im- 
portant department  of  service,  won  the 
affections  of  the  children,  teachers,  and 
parents;  and  the  amount  of  good  which 
he  effected  by  his  tender  and  constant  care 
for  the  young,  the  last  day  only  will  disclose. 

His  diligence  in  attending  the  means  of 
grace  was  remarkable.  At  six  o*clock  on 
Sabbath  mornings  he  was  present  at  the 
meeting  for  prayer;  three  other  public 
services  were  attended  during  the  sacred 
day;  and  when  his  school-duties  are  re- 
membered, it  will  be  apparent  that  he 
crowded  into  his  Sabbaths  so  much  of 
devotional  and  active  service  that,  if  bis 
heart  had  not  been  there,  they  would  have 
been  days  of  weariness  and  exhausting 
toiL  During  the  week,  if  the  doors  of 
the  sanctuary  were  open  for  Divine  ser- 
vice, hardly  any  circumstances  were  al- 
lowed to  prevent  him  from  being  there. 
On  the  last  Sabbath  of  his  life  he  inquired, 
in  the  brief  absence  of  his  attendants) 
whether  they  were  gone  to  chapel,  almost 
losing  sight  of  his  own  circamstances  and 
necessities  in  the  higher  claims  of  his  God. 
When  it  was  evident  to  him  that  he  was 
called  to  hold  other  offices  of  high  trust 
and  great  responsibility  in  the  church,  he 
did  not  shrink  from  entering  upon  them, 
and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  them  with 
admirable  prudence  and  fidelity. 

Being  of  a  delicate  constitution,  he  was 
no  stranger  to  personal  suffering ;  and  he 
had  his  domestic  trials,  afflictions,  and 
bereavements.  But  his  Christian  princi- 
ples sustained  him ;  the  language  of  eom- 
plaint  was  never  heard  from  Jqs  lips ;  ancl 
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it  the  most  trying  seaioDS  ti  his  life,  Iw 
would  often  sty,  "The  blessed  Ood  wiJl 
do  right ;  strong  faith  will  be  given,  when 
it  is  needed;  and  dying  grace  wHl  be 
given  in  the  dying  hoor.  In  all  the 
relations  of  life»  as  a  hosband,  a  father,  a 
master,  a  neighbour,  a  friend,  he  was 
greatly  respected,  and  tenderly  loved. 

His  defects  were  so  few,  and  his  excel- 
lencies were  so  sweetly  blended,  and  in 
such  due  proportions,  as  to  give  to  his 
character  a  beantifnl  symmetry  and  com- 
pleteness. There  was  no  one  feature 
unduly  developed  to  the  comparative  neg- 
lect of  others ;  so  that  when  any  one  spoke 
of  Mr.  Ekins,  it  was  not  said  that  he  was 
a  "  meek  "  man,  or  a  "  charitable  "  man ; 
but,  crowding  all  his  excellencies  into  one 
word,  it  was  said  he  was  a  ffood  man. 

For  some  years  before  his  decease  his 
health  and  strength  were  gradaally  failing, 
and  an  attack  of  bronchitis  each  winter 
tried  him  exceedingly,  and  excited  the 
serious  apprehensions  of  his  friends.  On 
Sunday,  August  2d,  1868,  he  attended  the 
Sunday-school,  and  remained  for  the  morn- 
ing public  service.  In  the  evening  of  that 
day  he  ventured  out  again,  but  the  effort 
proved  too  great  for  him,  and  he  returned 
home  much  exhausted:  it  was  the  last 
Sabbath  he  spent  in  the  house  of  God.  A. 
severe  attack  of  congestion  of  the  lungs 
speedily  followed,  fiom  which  he  never 
thorouffhly  rallied. 

He  had  now,  to  use  his  own  words, 


"done  irith  the  wotld,  and  left  himself 
ealmly  in  the  hands  of  God/'  but  he 
could  not  so  easOy  close  his  happy  toO  ia 
the  church.  On  the  evening  of  Friday. 
Septembcar  1 8th,  he  was,  however,  obliged 
to  cease  to  work  for  his  Maato' ;  and  as  be 
sunk  from  exhaustion  after  meetinK  his 
dasa  he  said,  vrith  deep  fcding,  "  I  fear  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  meet  you  again." 

On  October  28th,  he  was  seized  with 
hsemorrhi^,  which  it  was  feared  would 
prove  fatal;  but,  reviving  a  little,  he  said, 
"I  am  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  but 
heaven  is  my  home."  As  his  son-in-law 
was  leaving  for  the  Sabbath-school  on  the 
foUowing  Sunday  morning,  he  said,  ''This 
wHl  be  my  last  Sabbath  on  earth.  Give 
my  love  to  tbe  dear  children,  tell  them  I 
am  going  to  heayen,  and  I  hope  they  will 
all  meet  me  there."  Here  was  the  masier- 
passiou  strong  in  death. 

Tuesday,  November  Sd,  waa  the  last 
day  of  his  U'e.  His  words  were  few, 
but  they  were  all  expressive  of  the  peaoe- 
Atl  state  of  his  mind.  In  the  morning  of 
that  day  a  relative  quoted  Psalm  Ixxiii. 
26 :— *<  My  fltsh  and  my  heart  faQeth :  but 
God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart;"  when, 
with  a  jubilant  tone,  he  gave  tbe  mi  of 
the  passage,  "And  my  portion  for  ever.** 
In  the  last  conflict,  and  when  the  power 
of  speech  had  failed,  he  lifted  his  arm,  and 
waved  his  dying  hand  in  triumph,  as 
though  it  had  already  grasped  the  victor's 
palm.    "  He  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 


RECENT  DEATHS. 


Novaiian  1st,  1868.— At  Banhurp,  in  the 
sevsnty-fourth  year  of  her  ags,  Mrs.  Boiysn. 
She  was  bom  at  Battey,  Warwickshif  •.  At  an 
early  age  sLe  began  to  attend  the  Wealeyan- 
MethodUt  ministry  fai  a  neighbouring  village. 
Anxious  to  do  good,  she  distributed  tracts,  and 
collected  for  tbe  mitsion-causei  On  her  rtmov»  1 
to  another  Tillage,  Methodist  preaching  vas 
established  in  her  own  house,  and  she  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  class-leader  In  the  new  Society. 
The  change  which  was  wrought  in  her  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  complete,  and  her  attachment 
to  the  truth  was  Arm  and  unchanging.  Natur* 
ally  timid  and  nervous,  she  suflTcred  much  frona 
iiicntal  depression,  which  at  times  clouded  the 
enjoyments  of  a  stainless  life.  But  low  as  was 
her  estimate  of  herself,  she  ever  strove  to  do 
good  both  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  her  fellow- 
creatures.  On  her  marriage  with  the  Rev.  F. 
Burgess,  she  was  Introduced  into  a  new  sphere, 
but  her  unostentatious  piety  eveiy where  secured 
for  her  general  esteem.  Ilcr  last  illness  was 
long  and  severe,  and  she  was  tometlmes  filled 
with  doubts  and  fears.  But  she  retained  her 
trust  ia  the  Saviour;  and,  after  much  suffering, 
she  quietly  passrt  away  to  Join  the  redeMned 


before  the  throne.   **The  memoiy  of  the  Just 
la  blessed." 

November  17th.»Mr8.  Rebecca  MoQoy,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Henry  HoIIoy,  i  f  River  LantH*  on 
the  Xenagh  Mluion,  Ireland.  She  was  one  of 
the  well-known  Lyster  family,  of  Ratbdowney, 
in  the  Queen's  County  i  with  whom  theWcs- 
leyan  ministers  had  always  a  cordial  welcome. 
It  pleased  the  Lord  to  take  away  from  the  larse 
young  family  the  dear  and  beloved  lather;  and, 
In  a  few  years  after,  the  eldest  daughter  **  passed 
through  death  triumphant  home."  In  this  sea- 
son of  alBiction,  Rebecca  was  led  to  aeeic  and  to 
find  a  saving  interest  in  the  Atonement  of  the 
Lord  Jet  us.  From  this  time  she  maint^nod  the 
"even  tenor  of  her  way."  In  her  social  inter- 
course  she  was  cautions  and  reserved,  nntil  she 
formed  her  judgment  of  chanctcr;  but  ever 
after  Csithibl  and  sincere  in  her  attachment  to 
those  whom  she  rcssrdod  as  her  Mends. 
Throughout  the  periodof  apainfulandprotracted 
affliction.which  wascancer,  her sool  waa  Divinely 
sustained  in  patience  and  gentlenesa  of  manner, 
and  In  a  spirit  of  lively  gratitude  to  God  for  Bis 
nnmerout  ble&slngB  both  of  providotee  and  cf 
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gnoe.  For  the  lut  two  montbi  of  hor  lojoarn 
»«fter  a  few  days  of  deep  depraation  and 
angnlih— the  Comforter  made  her  soul  unipeak- 
ablj  happy  in  the  **  full  aiaaranee  "  of  her  hea- 
▼anly  Father's  love;  and  ever  after  she  was 
fcept  in  **  perfect  peace."  She  now  desired  that 
all  her  relatives,  who  could  be  convened  toge- 
ther, on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  writer's 
visits,  should  partake  with  her  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  season  was  solemn  and  sacred, 
and  never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  of  those  who 
were  present.  Her  attachmoit  to  Methodism 
was  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  her  consistent 
character.  In  September  last,  wh«D  the  Rev. 
W.  Lough  gave  her  the  quarterly  token  of  her 
membership,  she  lay  awhile  in  silence  under 
deep  emotion.  At  length  the  tears  flowed,  and 
abe  exclaimed,  with  much  fervour,  **  Thank 
God  that  eyer  my  name  was  written  in  a  Me- 
thodist dass-book ;  and  thank  Ood  that  it  never 
has  been  blotted  out !"  But  her  name  is  now 
enroUcd  in  heaTen,  while  embalmed  in  the 
memory  of  those  whom  she  left  behind.  She 
departed  to  be  "for  ever  with  the  Lord,"  In  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  her  age.  J.  H. 

January  17th,  1869.— At  BorrUokane,  Eliza- 
beth, the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Bobbs.  She  was  the 
dauji^ter  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Guilfoyle,  of 
Borrisohane,  a  man  greatly  respected  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  bim.  In  the  inscru- 
table providence  of  God,  death  has  been  fre- 
quently permitted  to  enter  this  family,  and  to 
take  away  in  the  bloom  of  tiielr  youth  some  of 
its  members ;  and  now,  after  a  short  respite, 
Mrs.  Hobbs  has  also  passed  away  to  the  Joys 
which  are  etemaL  After  a  lingering  Illness, 
with  occasional  hopes  of  her  recovery,  **  her  sun 
ia  gone  down  while  it  was  yet  day.**  As  a 
Sunday-school  teacher  she  had  acquired  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  by 
which  she  was  graciously  sustained  in  her  last 
conflicts.  A  few  years  ago  she  was  made  a 
happy  partaker  of  God's  pardoning  love,  through 
Caith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  For  about  five 
weeks  before  her  departure,  when,  after  seasons 
of  depression,  the  Lord  restored  to  her  the 
*<Joy  of  His  salvation,"  she  possessed  uninter- 
rupted communion  with  God.  To  one  who 
asked  her  what  message  from  her  she  sliould 
bear  to  her  young  friends,  she  said,  '*  Tell  them 
to  give  themselves  entirely  to  the  Lord ;  and 
say.  from  me,  *  I  beseech  you,  by  the  mercloa 
of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which 
ia  your  reaaonable  service.'"  When  the  last 
hour  came,  after  many  months  of  great 
weakness,  she  triumphantly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

T.  H. 

January  18th.— At  CMlingkam,  in  the  Newark 
Circuit,  Mrs.  Jane  Ragg.  In  the  morning  of 
life  she  became  a  autject  of  converting  grace. 
Having  experienced  the  great  change,  she  evi- 
denced its  genuineness  by  a  consistent  walk 
through  the  long  period  of  forty  years.  During 
her  twenty  years'  residence  at  OoUingham,  she 
met  in  cfaisa  with  the  same  leader,  showed  a 
warm  attachment  to  the  church  of  her  choice, 
and  a  marked  respect  and  esteem  for  the 
mlnlsten  of  Jeana.  She  highly  valued  the 
meana  of  graea,  •apeeially  the  claaa-meaiiog,  in 
whieh  di9  ctftRi  otprtfteed  with  hamaity  and 


gratitude  what  great  things  the  Lord  had  done 
for  her.  For  many  yeara  she  waa  xealonaly 
engaged  in  various  Christian  aetivitiea,  but 
towarda  the  cloae  of  life  ahe  waa  called  to  suffer 
God'a  wilL  In  the  midst  of  her  growing  in- 
firmities it  waa  evident  to  her  friends  that  she 
was  ripening  for  heaven,  till  He,  who  was  **  the 
strength  of  her  heart,  and  her  portion  for  ever," 
gently  removed  her  to  her  heavenly  rest. 

W.  IL 

February  17th.— At  Al/brd,  Mr.  Charles 
White,  builder,  in  the  slxty-thhrd  year  of  hia 
age.  About  thirty-five  years  ago  he  became  "  a 
new  creature  "  in  Christ  Jesus.  His  conversion 
was  a  gradual  process ;  the  light  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  slowly  but 
ateadUy  increaaed,  tiU  with  him  it  waa  **  perfect 
day."  But  if  he  could  not  speak  of  the  place  or 
the  hour  in  which  the  great  and  decisive  change 
was  wrought  within  him,  his  life,  for  a  whole 
generation,  was  a  continuous  and  unfaltering 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  was  turned  *'from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God ;"  and  that  he  had  received  **  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  who 
are  sanctified  by  fiaith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
As  a  tradesman,  his  conscientiousness  and  up- 
rightness gained  him  universal  respect  Latterly 
he  was  much  engaged  in  the  restoraticm  and 
improvement  of  parish  churches;  and  by  many 
prominent  members  and  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  the  neighbourhood  he  waa 
greatly  esteemed  aa  a  "  good  man  "  who  "  feared 
God  and  wrought  righteouanesa."  He  conducted 
a  large  and  prosperoua  daaa  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years ;  and  for  nearly  the  same  period  he 
exercised  his  gifts,  to  the  edification  of  many, 
as  a  local  preacher.  His  last  illness,  bronchitis, 
subjected  him  at  times  to  severe  suffering,  but 
his  mind  was  kept  In  perfect  peace.  *'  Christ 
crucified"  waa  his  constant  theme.  To  his 
medical  attendant  he  remarked,  **  My  prospect 
aeema  a  poor  one  for  thfa  world,  but  it  is  very 
cheering  for  the  next"  In  thia  tranquil,  happy 
firame,  he  continued  to  the  close.  J.  F. 

February  tSth.— At  Lutingion,  in  the  Mar- 
ket-Raaen  Circuit,  Mr.  John  Cheeseman,  aged 
eighty-eight  For  sixty-three  yeara  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Wesleyan- Methodist  Society. 
Under  a  sermon  on  the  *'  Valley  of  dry  Bonea," 
he  waa  led  eameetly  to  call  on  Ood  for  mercy 
and  aalvation through  Chriat  hia  Saviour;  and 
while  reating  by  almple  faith  on  the  Atone- 
ment, he  realised  a  aense  of  the  Divine  favour, 
and  rejoiced  in  God  as  his  reconciled  Father. 
Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  hia 
fellow-men,  he  began  to  exhort  sinners  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  Aa  a  local  preacher 
for  the  space  of  fifty  years,  he  was  most  punctual 
and  attentive  to  all  his  appointmenU,  often 
taking  very  long  Journeys,  and  encountering 
many  dilBculties  in  doing  his  Master's  work. 
He  was  a  good  man,  and  was  greatly  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  lived  to  see  all  bis 
children  brought  to  God,  aa  also  many  of  hia 
grandchildren.  For  several  yeara  before  hia 
deceaae,  the  feebleneaa  of  age  and  increaafaig 
inflrmltiea  hindered  him  firom  appearing  in 
pubUe ;  but  to  the  doaa  of  Ufa  he  held  faat  hia 
profeasion.    Hia  end*  though  sadden ,  waa  moat 


pflMefbl  aod  happy. 
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Mareh  tlth.— At  Shipley,  Mr.  Juim  Bootb, 
in  th«  wTtnty-dslith  ytw  of  hli  afs.  He  wu 
blened  with  a  picas  mother,  to  the  inflaence  of 
whose  example,  and  the  good  Imprenlooa  made 
opoB  his  mind  by  her  coovertation  and  p^ajera, 
he  often  referred.  In  the  year  1810,  daring  a 
reriTal  of  religion  in  Bradford,  he  was  awalc- 
•ned  to  a  senae  of  his  danger  as  a  sinner,  and 
became  an  earnest  seelcer  of  salvation.  For  a 
whole  night  he.  with  some  others,  wrestled  in 
prayer,  an«1  at  six  o'eloclc  in  the  morning  he  was 
enabled  to  beiieve  in  Christ,  and  rejoiced  in 
Bim  as  a  present  and  all-snfficient  Saviour. 
Henceforth  he  walked  in  the  light  of  God's 
eoontenance,  and  was  filled  with  "Joy  unspeak- 
able and  full  of  gloiy.  *'  Constrained  by  the  love 
of  Christ,  he  endeavoured  to  live  so  as  to  be 
useful.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  tho 
Wesleyan  Sabbath  school  in  Shipley,  and  for 
many  years  sustained  the  offices  of  superintend' 
cot  and  seeretary.  He  also  filled  the  offices  of 
leader,  trustee,  and  Cireuit-stoward.  He  was 
lively  and  zealous  in  the  Lord's  work,  llvnig  in 
the  habitual  consciousness  of  the  Divine  favour. 
Bis  death  was  sudden.  Cn  the  evening  befo'e 
his  departure  he  attended  his  class ;  and,  review- 
ing his  religious  life  and  history,  gave  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  testimony  of  bis  Interest  in 
Christ  and  his  hope  of  heaven.  On  the  following 
day  he  engaged  in  his  usual  duties,  but  com- 
plained of  not  being  very  welL  At  family  prayer 
he  *' found  it  good  to  call  upon  God.**  His 
prospect  was  bright,  and  heaven  appeared  to  bo 
in  view.  HeretirHl  to  rest  at  the  usual  time. 
About  midnight  his  beloved  wife  awoke,  and 
spoke  to  him,  but  there  was  no  response;  he 
bad  "  fallen  asleep."  Ca!mty  and  peacefully  he 
bad  passed  away  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 
"  He  was  not,  fur  Qod  took  him." 

R  C. 

Warrington,  1869.— Daring  the  last  year,  the 
Lord  Jesus  has  received  to  Himself  several 
venerated  and  beloved  **  elect "  ladies  from  this 
town  and  neighbourhood.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Carter  Joined  the  Wesleyan  church  when  she 
wat  about  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and,  notwith- 
standing much  opposition  in  early  life,  and 
matty  family  carea  in  maturer  years,  she  prised 
and  regularly  attended  the  class- meeting  and 
other  means  of  grace ;  as  well  as  constantly 
adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour  by  her 
godly  example.  Happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
God's  favour  and  blessing  herself,  she  earnestly 
and  suceessfully  strove  to  promote  the  spiritual 
Interests  of  her  family  and  others.  The  evening 
of  her  mortel  life  was  peculiarly  serene.  The 
joy  of  the  Lord  was  her  strength  ;  and  though 
her  last  illness  was  prostrating  to  both  body  and 
mind,  yet,  full  of  immortal  hope,  she  rejoiced  bi 
God  hor  Saviour.  After  repeating  the  lines,— 
••  Jesus  my  only  hope  Thou  art, 
Strength  of  my  failing  flesh  and  heart, 
O  could  I  catob  a  smile  from  Thee, 
And  drop  into  eternity !  "— 

she  departed,  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord,  in 
the  eighty- third  year  of  her  age. 


Mrs.  Mary  Cropper  beeamA  a  a«Db«r  af  fha 
Methodist  Society  about  fifty  years  ago ;  and, 
like  her  Mead  Mrs.  Garter,  ever  coothniad  to 
love  and  attend  her  class,  and  other  means  d 
grace,  till  within  a  very  short  period  of  ber 
death.  She  esteemed  the  ministers  of  Ctolat 
very  highly  in  love  for  "their  workli  •afce." 
With  lovely  views  of  herself,  she  magaified 
Christ,  and  ever  depended  humbly  aad  »atiR^ 
upon  His  merits  and  mercy.  In  prospect  of 
death,  she  was  graeloosly  supported,  and  with- 
out doubt  or  fear  she  passed  threagh  the  DBoml 
strife  leaning  on  her  Saviour. 

Miss  Wanmley  was  an  intimate  friend  of  both 
the  above.  She  remembered  Mr.  Weslqr,  aad 
bow,  sitting  on  his  knee  In  her  diUdbood,  she 
received  his  bleestng.  She  Joined  the  WcaieiyaB 
Methodlsto  about  seventy  years  ago,  and  con- 
tinned  to  avail  herself  of  the  "commnnlan  of 
saints"  till  within  the  last  few  yean;  vdwa 
physical  Inflnnity  prevented  her  attending  God's 
bouse.  In  her  extreme  age  life  was  no  burdea« 
but  a  J-^y  to  her.  She  gloried  In  the  htAj  itsnie 
of  God,  and  r^oiced  that  **tbe  great  I  AM" 
was  her  Father  and  Friend.  Again  and  agaki 
she  emphatically  said.  **  O,  it  Is  a  happy  thteg 
to  have  the  soul  filled  with  the  love  of  Jesas  >  " 
When  dying,  she  exulted  in  prospect  of  heaven, 
and  with  great  aalmatkm  she  repeated  the 
lines,— 

.     **  Yooder's  my  house  and  portion  fafr,"  Ac 

Thus  she  passed  "  through  death  triomphaat 
home." 

Miss  Hamnet,  of  Lymm,  near  Warringtoo, 
was  also  one  of  God's  **  called,  and  eboeco.  and 
faithful  "  aervants.  She  truly  loved  her  Savk«r, 
—His  word,  and  ministers,  and  people,  and 
house;  and  In  many  ways,  as  she  had  oppor- 
tunity, practically  manifested  this  love.  Chari- 
table to  the  poor,  and  liberal  in  supportiiv 
God's  cause  during  life,  she  also  generously 
bequeathed  a  considerable  sum  for  rellgioas  and 
charitable  objects.  She  did  not  fear  death,  bat 
testified  that  '*  Christ  was  very  precious,"  and 
her  end  was  pre-eminently  peacefuL 

Mrs.  James  Dutton,  late  of  Moor,  In  fUs 
Circuit,  truly  adorned  the  profession  of  tlte 
religion  of  Jesas.  Gentle,  loving,  and  amiable^ 
ahe  not  only  made  home  happy,  bat  also  en- 
deared herself  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  her  Intimately.  Choeen  **in  the  fur- 
nace of  affliction,"  (rials  tended  to  the  perfrctfon 
and  mellowing  of  her  Christian  graces.  As  a 
leader  she  felt  much  interest  in  her  class,  and 
she  manifested  a  loving  concern  in  eTerything 
affecting  the  prosperity  of  religion.  It  is  not 
remembered,  by  Uiose  who  knew  her  well,  th^ 
she  ever  made  a  depreciating  or  unkfaid  remark 
resycctingany  one.  When  Informed  there  wss 
liule  or  no  hope  of  her  recovery,  she  cafanly 
nrpUed,  "All  is  right ; "  and  during  her  afflic- 
tion slie  declared  ahe  had  *'no  cloud,"  *'ae 
doubt,"  "  no  fear,"—"  all  wae  well."  She  even 
affirmed,  exulthigly.  '*  If  this  be  dyhig,  I  could 
wish  to  die  every  day."  *  *  Precious  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  Is  the  death  of  Bto  sainta." 

H.  R.D. 
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MEMOIR  OP  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  WATSON. 

THsIate  Rev.  Jobeph  Watson  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
in  the  year  1803.  He  had  not,  in  early  life,  the  benefifc  of  Methodist 
training ;  but  Lis  parents,  who  were  conscientious  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  strove  earnestly  to  lead  their^  children  into  the 
right  path.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  their  second  son.  Asa 
youth,  lie  was  of  a  very  lively  temperament,  and  eagerly  participated 
in  every  species  of  gaiety ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  evinced  a 
thirdt  for  mental  improvement:  every  book  within  his  reach  was 
carefully  perused,  and  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge  was 
gladly  seized.  ,     * 

He  was  still  young  when,  having  been  brought  under  Methodist 
influences,  he  connected  himself  with  the  Society.  Nor  was  this  all: 
he  was  convinced,  of  his  utter  sinfulness,  and  was  soon  enabled  to 
rejoice  in  a  sense  of  his  acceptance,  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  stability  of  his  principles  was  soon  put  to. the  test ;  for  an  uncle, 
who,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  had  adopted  him  as  his  own  son, 
now  ordered  him  either  to  give  up  his  connexion  with  the  Methodists 
or  to  leave  his  roof.  The  latter  alternative  involved  considerable 
sacrifice ;  for,  in  resolving  upon  it,  he  would  not  only  lose  .  the 
shelter  of  the  home  which  he  had  so  long  enjoyed,  but  would  also 
have  to  relinquish  those  worldly  expectations  which  he  had  been  led 
to  cherish.  But  his  decision  was  promptly  formed.  Accounting  it 
"  all  joy  '*  to  suffer  persecution  "  for  righteousness'  sake,"  he  gave 
up  all,  and  "  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went."  But  the  God 
whom  he  served  was  true  to  His  promise ;  and  another  way  "  which 
he  knew  not "  was  opened  before  him. 

He  was  remarkable,  as  a  young  man,  for  his  thoughtful  and  con- 
sistent deportment.  From  everything  light  and  trifling  he  carefully 
abstained.  Nor  was  he  less  distinguished  for  his  mature  judgment : 
then,  as  in  later  years,  his  views  were  always  clear  and  decided,  and 
determined  by  the  most  careful  deliberation.  To  the  church  to  which 
he  had  attached  himself  he  was  deeply  devoted.  Not  content  with 
availing  himself  of  all  its  privileges,  he  was  also  an  earnest  worker 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord ;  every  door  of  usefulness  open  to  him 
was  eagerly  entered,  and  no  difficulty  or  opposition  was  suffered 
to  hinder  him  in  his  labour  of  love.    These  characteristics^  together 
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with  indications  of  Buperior  mental  power,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Circuit  in  which  he  lived,  and  he  was  urged  to 
become  a  local  preacher.  He  at  length  consented,  hut  it  was  with 
reluctance ;  for,  while  others  perctived  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
work,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  its  responsihilitj.  His 
acceptableness  and  success  more  than  justified  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  his  friends ;  and,  after  labouring  for  some  time  in 
this  capacity,  he  was  recommended  to  turn  his  undivided  attention 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  A  long  season  of  severe  tempta- 
tion followed.  He  dared  not  slight  the  advice  given  to  him ;  for  it 
had,  for  some  time,  been  his  own  secret  conviction,  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  devote  his  life  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel;  but  an 
exaggerated  view  of  his  deficiencies,  and  a  fear  lest,  after  all,  he 
should  **  run  before  he  was  sent,"  plunged  him  into  despondency. 
There  were  seasons  when  these  clouds  were  partly  dispersed,  and  be 
was  able  to  recognise  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence ;  hut,  during 
the  time  that  intervened  between  his  nomination  and  the  District- 
meeting,  he  was,  more  or  less,  the  subject  of  severe  mental  exercise. 
So  painful  did  the  conflict  become,  as  the  decisive  day  drew  near, 
that  he  went  to  the  District-meeting  with  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  rejected.  When  he  was  informed  that,  instead  of  this,  he  was 
unanimously  accepted,  his  distress  was  great.  He  set  out  to  walk  to 
his  village-home,  which  lay  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  ;  and  while 
on  the  way,  so  far  did  his  feelings  overpower  him,  that  he  sat  down 
by  the  road-side  and  "  wept  like  a  child."  But  the  matter  having 
thus  been  taken  out  of  his  hands,  he  determined  to  accept  the  result 
as  the  decision  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  trust  to  the  same  Source 
to  enable  him  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  the  ofiice.  He  was 
placed  upon  the  President's  list  of  reserve ;  and,  while  waiting  for 
an  appointment,  applied  himself  with  redoubled  diligence  to  his  theo- 
logical pursuits.  He  and  another  young  man  were  accustomed  to 
rise  every  moruing  at  five  o'clock  for  the  purpose  of  studying  together 
before  the  day's  labours  claimed  their  attention.  Not  only  was  he 
anxious  to  add  to  his  own  stores  of  knowledge,  but  he  was  ever  ready 
to  assist  those  whose  aspirations  were  the  same  as  his  own;  and 
would  often  deny  himself  in  order  to  procure  a  book  for  some  one  who 
could  less  easily  afibrd  it. 

His  first  appointment  was  to  Brixham,  in  the  Devonport  District, 
where  his  ministrations  were  signally  owned  of  God.  He  devoted 
himself  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth  to  his  work ;  esteeming  no 
toil  too  hard,  no  sacrifice  too  great,  so  that  he  might  see  soula  saved, 
and  the  cause  of  God  prospering  in  his  hands.  Yet,  as  he  frequently 
declared  in  his  later  years,  public  life  was  a  great  cross  to  him  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  his  deepening  conviction  that  he  was  called  of 
Qod  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  would  have  withdrawn  into  a  more 
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private  sphere.  For  some  time  he  was  laid  aside  by  affliction.  One 
of  bis  early  Circuits  comprehended  a  portion  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Fens ;  and  his  labours  there  brought  on  an  attack  of  ague,  which 
80  reduced  his  strength  that,  for  seven  years,  he  was  unable  to 
continue  his  beloved  labour.  On  recovering  his  strength,  he  gladly 
resumed  it,  and  never  again  laid  it  aside  till  his  Master  called  him  to 
the  higher  service  of  His  immediate  presence. 

From  the  first,  Mr.  Watson's  ministerial  course  was  distinguished 
by  a  prompt  and  never-faltering  discharge  of  duty.  With  him  the 
question  never  was,  "  What  will  be  most  convenient  for  myself,  or 
most  agreeable  to  my  friends  ?  **  but,  **  What  ought  I  to  do  to 
advance  the  cause  of  God,  and  bring  honour  to  His  name  ?  "  That 
being  decided,  all  difficulty,  all  censure,  all  personal  disinclination, 
were  disregarded.  He  was  never  known  to  neglect  an  appointment, 
or  to  fail  in  the  performance  of  any  work,  unless  absolutely  compelled 
to  do  so ;  and  he  often  fulfilled  engagements  involving  much  labour, 
when  those  around  him  felt  that  he  greatly  needed  repose.  He  also 
expected  equal  promptitude  and  punctuality  in  others ;  but  in  arrang- 
ing the  work  of  his  junior  brethren,  he  was  ever  most  considerate ;  for, 
if  their  appointments  were  numerous,  his  were  even  more  so.  Since 
his  decease,  communications  from  many  of  his  old  colleagues  have  been 
received  by  his  sorrowing  family,  all  bearing  testimony  to  his  uniform 
kindness  and  thoughtfulness.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  determined  to 
know  nothing  among  men  "  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified  ;** 
he  shrank  from  everything  speculative  and  visionary ;  devoting  his 
attention  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  common  faith,  and  the 
practical  duties  of  a  Christian  profession.  He  was  emphatically  "  a 
workman  '*  that  needed  "  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth.*'  His  sermons  were  always  full  of  instruction,  rich 
in  thought,  and  carefully  prepared ;  and  there  are  many,  in  his  various 
fields  of  labour,  who  can  testify  to  the  impressive  and  profitable  cha- 
racter of  his  miuist rations.  He  was  several  times  called  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  the  Districts  in  which  he  was  stationed.  In  the  Zetland 
Isles,  Carlisle,  Douglas,  and  Haverford-West,  he  successively  filled  that 
important  office.  To  the  last,  however,  he  shrank  from  any  position 
which  might  draw  him  into  more  prominent  observation  than  his 
ordinary  work  involved.  He  was  content  with  some  quiet  nook,  where 
he  might  labour,  if  it  were  possible,  unknown  and  unobserved. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that,  at  the  Conference  of  1866,  he 
removed  to  the  Isle  of  Portland,  the  scene  of  his  labours  sixteen 
years  before ;  and  he  anticipated  some  happy  years  of  ministerial 
service  among  its  people.  But  Divine  Providence  ordered  otherwise. 
In  June,  1867,  symptoms  appeared  which  awakened  the  alarm  of  his 
family  and  friends,  and  he  was  ui'ged  to  rest  for  a  while ;  but  to  this 
advice  he  would  not  listen,  for  he  seemed  to  fear  that  if  he  once  put 
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off  tho  armour,  he  Bhould  never  resume  it.  He  had  always  a  dread 
of  being  "  laid  aside."  His  frequently-expressed  wish  was,  that  he 
might  ^*  his  body  with  his  charge  lay  down/'  and  *'  cease  at  once  to 
work  and  live."  Hencej  for  nearly  six  months  longer,  he  toiled  on 
under  increasing  weakness.  Though  often  suffering  intensely,  he 
never  relaxed  his  diligence,  but  laboured  as  though  he  felt  that  "  the 
night"  was  ''at  hand."  The  week  before  he  was  compelled  to 
desist  from  his  beloved  work,  he  fulfilled  all  his  appointments,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  preaching,  on  Sunday,  November  10th, 
morning  and  evening.  In  vain  his  friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  taking  the  second  service;  no  entreaties  would  avail. 
The  chapel  at  which  he  had  to  officiate  lay  at  some  distance  from 
his  home,  and  the  road  leading  to  it  being  steep,  and  in  many  places 
rugged,  the  walk  was  a  very  painful  one.  Often  his  breath  almost 
failed  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lean  with  both  hands  on  the  arm  of 
one  of  his  daughters  who  accompanied  him ;  but  no  solicitations  could 
induce  him  to  return.  His  only  reply  was,  "  No ;  let  us  go  on.  I 
shall  be  better  when  we  are  there."  And  so  indeed  it  seemed,  for  he 
preached  with  almost  his  usual  energy,  afterwards  commenced  a 
prayer-meeting,  and  then  returned  home.  The  next  morning,  feeling 
himself  much  worse,  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  calling  in  of  his 
medical  attendant ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  alarming  intimation  which 
was  now  given,  he  still  cherished  the  hope  of  bebg  restored.  He 
thought  that  he  might  be  confined  to  his  house  for  a  short  period, 
but  that  he  should  ere  long  resume  his  work.  As  time  wore  on,  however, 
and  the  diseases  with  which  he  had  to  contend  gained  ground,  it 
became  apparent  to  himself  that  there  was  no  hope.  Even 
when,  at  one  time,  his  medical  adviser,  and  one  or  two  friends  who 
saw  him,  thought  that  there  was  some  improvement  in  his  symptoms, 
he  assured  them  that  he  had  no  expectation  of  recovery.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  long  and  painful  afiliction,  his  sufferings  were 
very  great,  often  forcing  from  him  loud  cries  and  groans ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  these  he  was  most  submissive.  "  Not  one  pain  less,"  he 
said  on  one  occasion,  '*  I  would  not  have  one  pain  less  to  bear." 

To  the  last  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  Qod  in  his  Circuit. 
Just  before  his  illness,  signs  of  a  revival  of  religion  had  appeared, 
and  his  inquiries  were  frequent  concerning  its  progress.  He  spoke, 
too,  of  his  own  feelings  with  great  clearness.  "  I  have  a  hope  beyond 
the  grave ;  I  am  trusting  in  the  Saviour,  and  on  Him  I  lean  with  a 
firm  confidence."  Owing  to  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  and  to 
great  weakness,  his  mind  wandered  much  during  the  last  few  weeks 
of  his  life;  but,  even  then,  passages  of  Scripture  and  murmured 
prayers  fell  from  his  lips.  He  was  often  heard  pleading  for  release: 
"How  long,  O  Lord!  how  long?"  "Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly  ! "  but  always  with  the  addition,  "  Thy  will  be  done  I " 
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On  Wednesday,  January  16th,  1868,  he  slept  quietly  for  many 
hours,  and  awoke  quite  conscious.  As  well  as  he  could,  he  expressed 
a  wish  that  some  of  his  favourite  hymns  and  passages  of  Scripture 
might  be  repeated  to  him.  As  he  lay  listening,  he  suddenly  fixed 
his  gaze  on  the  head  of  the  bed;  his  eyes  beamed  brightly,  as  if  they 
had  pierced  "  the  veil,"  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  heavenly  world ;  a 
faint  smile  played  about  his  lips ;  then  his  head  drooped,  and  without 
a  sigh  he  passed  away  to  his  eternal  rest.  Qod  had  answered  the 
prayer  which  during  his  illness  he  had  so  often  offered  up :  "  O  Lord, 
if  it  be  possible,  take  down  this  frail  tabernacle  gently  t " 

A. 


MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  SUSANNAH  SUGDEN, 

LATB  OF  XSIGHLEY: 
BY  HEB  NEPHEW,  MB.  JOHN  W.  LAYCOCK. 

The  late  Mbs.  Susannah  Sttoden,  who  was  bom  at  Eeighley,  in 
Yorkshire,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1792,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Laycock.  Her  mother  was  a  consistent  and  useful 
member  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society,  and  her  upright  conduct 
and  religious  training  resulted,  by  the  blessing  of  Ood,  in  the  early 
conversion  of  her  daughter  Susannah,  and  of  her  son,  the  late  Mr. 
John  Laycock.  During  the  December  visitation  of  classes  in  the 
year  1812,  Miss  Laycock  received  her  first  ticket  of  membership.  For 
several  years  she  was  a  leader  in  the  Eeighley  Society,  and  one  of  a 
number  of  godly  women  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  Sabbath  for  prayer  and  mutual  counsel  to  stimulate  each 
other's  piety.  Several  of  them  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  "perfect 
love ;  *'  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir  often  referred  to  the  delightful 
experience  of  that  period. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1835,  Susannah  Laycock  was  united  in 
marriage  to  the  late  Mr.  Jonas  Sugden,  of  Oakworth,  an  eminent 
Christian  man  whose  name  will  long  live  with  honour  in  the  annals 
of  West-Riding  Methodism.  Wherever  Mr.  Sugden  was  known,  he 
is  remembered  as  a  zealous  local  preacher,  a  faithful  class-leader,  and 
a  thoroughly  liberal  supporter  of  Methodism.  In  his  wife  he  found 
one  admirably  fitted  to  sympathize  with,  and  co-operate  in,  all  his 
godly  labours.  His  biographer  writes  thus  concerning  that  union : — 
"  The  gentleness  of  her  manner,  and  the  strength  of  her  affection, 
must  often  have  been  a  sweet  solace  to  his  spirit  amidst^the  mgged- 
ness  of  the  path  he  had  sometimes  to  travel ;  and  she  generously 
seconded  him  in  all  his  efforts  to  do  good."  The  burden  of  Mr. 
Sugden's  prayer  was  that  they  might  be  "  true  help-mates  to  each 
other  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  They  were  indeed  one  in  devoted- 
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nes8  to  God,  as  the  following  entries  in  Mr.  Sugden*8  journal  testify : 
— "  January  15th,  1836. — My  wife  and  I  have  resolved  to  give  our- 
selves afresh  to  God.  The  Lord  help  us ;  so  that  we  may  not  only 
resolve,  but  be  wholly  given  up  to  Him."  On  the  first  anniversary 
of  their  wedding-day  there  is  a  similar  record : — '*  A  year  is  gone 
since  the  day  of  our  marriage.  How  swiftly  and  almost  imperceptibly 
time  glides  away !  Though  we  have  been  surrounded  by  sickness  and 
death,  the  Lord  has  been  better  to  us  than  all  our  fears.  This  day 
we  have  tried  to  give  ourselves  afresh  to  God,  and  felt  it  very  good 
while  engaged  in  prayer  together.  Is  not  this  the  prelude  of  better 
days  P  May  the  Lord  pour  out  His  Spirit  more  abundantly  upon 
U8 ! "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sugden  adopted  the  most  excellent  practice  of 
having  a  set  time  in  each  week,  in  which  to  pray  with  each  other, 
and  to  speak  to  each  other  relative  to  their  growth  in  the  Divine  Hfe, 
their  spiritual  exercises,  and  on  the  "  deep  things  *'  of  God. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  1838,  they  removed  to  a  house  which 
Mr  Sugden  had  recently  built— with  ''  a  determination,"  he  says, "  to 
devote  all  our  powers  and  possessions  to  God."  It  was  truly  a  house 
of  prayer.  At  its  family  altar  the  master,  mistress,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  their  pious  servants,  would  plead  at  the  throe  e  of  grace  as 
only  souls  under  the  influence  of  true  piety  can  plead.  The  Ministers 
of  Methodism  always  found  a  welcome  there ;  nor  were  local  preachers, 
sick  visiters,  and  other  agents  in  promoting  the  work  of  God,less  heartilj 
received.  To  see  sinners  converted  was  a  passion  with  Mr.  Sugden  ; 
and  all  who  were  specially  owned  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  in  the 
work  of  saving  souls  were  welcome  guests  at  Oakworth-House.  Its 
devout  inmates  were  most  happy  when  its  rooms  were  filled  with 
praying  people  on  special  occasions,  such  as  lovefeasts,  and  when  re- 
vival services  were  being  held  in  the  village.  Those  who  had  the 
happiness  to  be  present  at  such  gatherings  will  remember  them  as  true 
means  of  grace. 

As  years  roll  onwards,  we  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sugden  still  rejoicing 
in  domestic  privileges,  and  thankful  to  the  Source  of  all  good  for  their 
bestowment  and  continuance.  "  March  lObh,  1842. — This  is  the 
anniversary  of  our  wedding.  We  have  now  lived  in  the  happy  and 
mutual  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  a  sweet  union,  which  neither  of 
us  has  any  reason  to  regret,  for  seven  years ;  in  which  period  our  lives 
have  been  crowned  with  the  lovingkindness  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
But  O,  how  rapid  time  is  I  Our  wedding-day  appears  as  yester- 
day; yet  what  changes  have  taken  place,  which  seem  only  'as  a 
watch  of  the  night '  when  it  is  past !  We  have  had  aflliction  in 
our  houtie ;  but  the  Lord  has  been  better  to  us  than  our  mostsan^ruine 
expectations.  Many  of  our  neighbours  have  sickened  and  died.  They 
have  been  removed  at  all  age8.  We  have  been  favoured  with  one 
babe  ;  but  the  dear  little  one  was  taken  away  the  same  hour  it  was 
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given,  to  fche  grief  of  ua  all ;  but  we  were  enabled  to  bow  to  the 
Almighty's  mandate.  And  now  for  the  future.  We  are  both  resolv- 
ing to  give  ourselves  afresh  to  God.  0  that  we  may  do  it  in  a  manner 
and  measure  somewhat  equal  to  what  He  requires,  and  His  goodness 
lays  us  under  obligations  to  do ! " 

Soon  after  her  marriage  Mrs.  Sugden  was  appointed  a  leader  in  the 
Oakworth  Society,  and  continued  to  perform  devotedly  the  duties  of 
that  office  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Sugden  in  the  year  1857.  The 
class  met  at  ber  house ;  and  its  surviving  members  will  cherish  the 
remembrance  of  many  a  hallowed  season  at  the  weekly  gathering. 
As  a  leader,  she  possessed  the  invaluable  qualification  of  deep,  heart- 
felt experience ;  and  though  naturally  very  retiring  in  disposition,  she 
felt  it  her  duty,  when  her  health  permitted,  to  declare  in  band- 
meetings  and  lovefeasts  the  dealings  of  Qod  with  her. 

From  the  position  held  by  Mr.  Sugden  as  the  head  of  a  large 
manufacturing  firm,  and  also  for  many  years  taking  a  zealous  part  in 
promoting  the  well-being  of  Methodism,  his  wife  was  called  to  fill 
her  place  at  his  side  in  an  active  sphere  of  life.  Modestly  and  well 
did  she  do  this.  Her  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  working- 
classes  was  steady,  and  was  practically  manifested  in  acts  of  kindness 
extending  over  the  whole  time  of  her  sojourn  at  Oakworth.  The 
lively  interest  felt  by  her  husband  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Mission- 
cause  was  shared  by  her,  and  her  liberal  Sabbath-morning  offerings 
regularly  found  their  place  by  the  side  of  the  larger  gifts  of  the  firm. 

During  the  protracted  and  painful  illness  of  Mr.  Sugden,  his  devoted 
wife  assiduously  attended  to  his  wants,  and  from  the  deep  well  of 
her  own  experimental  religious  knowledge  she  drew  and  administered 
consolation  of  priceless  worth  to  the  sufferer.  With  a  chastened 
sorrow  the  truly  loved  and  honoured  partner  of  her  life  was  consigned 
to  the  tomb ;  and  then,  enfeebled  by  the  anxiety  and  cares  of  many 
weeks,  which  pressed  heavily  upon  a  constitution  that  in  previous 
years  had  been  frequently  assailed  by  disease,  she  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  activities  of  Oakworth  to  the  privacy  of  an  invalid's 
life  in  Keighley.  Here,  though  obliged  through  weakness  to  refrain 
from  all  public  labour,  she  ever  read  or  heard  tidings  bearing  upon 
the  welfare  of  God's  cause  with  a  zest  which  the  flight  of  time  did 
not  diminish.  Her  direct  benefactions  to  the  poor  continued  to  the 
last,  and  she  also  followed  the  laudable  practice  of  presenting  a 
sum  annually  to  the  "Poor's  Fund"  of  the  Society.  The  Con- 
nexional  funds  of  Methodism  were  not  only  liberally  supported  by 
her  in  life,  but  in  the  final  distribution  of  her  property.  All  local 
efforts  of  a  religious  or  benevolent  nature  found  in  her  a  more  than 
common  helper ;  and  one  who  listened  to  many  applications  made  to 
ber,  and  who  saw  many  gifts  bestowed,  deohures  that  "  in  no  instance 
did  the  bounty  flow  grudgingly," 
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Mrs.  Sugden's  last  illness,  of  six  weeks'  duration,  was  very  severe. 
At  the  commencement  the  struggle  with  death  seemed  likely  to  be 
short,  but  in  this  there  was  no  Burprisal  to  her.  She  was  prepared  ;  and, 
regarding  her  Maker  as  her  "  covenant-keeping  Friend,"  confidently 
declared,  "  I  am  going  to  heaven."  When  it  became  evident  that 
continued  suiFering  was  to  be  her  lot,  she  resigned  herself  to  the 
trial,  and  spoke  of  herself  as  the  "  Lord's  prisoner,  patiently  waiting 
for  the  hour  of  release."  When  prayer  was  offered,  she  joined  in 
spirit  and  in  response ;  and  on  one  occasion  seemed  to  gather  all  her 
little  strength  that  she  might  utter  the  petition,  '^  Give  me  a  more 
perfect  application  of  the  blood  of  Atonement  than  I  ever  experienced." 
When  one  recited  the  verse, — 

"  By  death  and  hell  pursued  m  vain, 

To  Thee  the  ransomed  seed  shall  come ; 
Shouting,  their  heavenly  Sion  gain. 
And  pass  through  death  triumphant  home/' — 

she  earnestly  repeated  "triumphant;  "  and  several  times  during  her 
painful  illness,  when  she  seemed  to  think  the  end  was  come,  said, 
"  Victory,  victory ;  glory  be  unto  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Ghost."  Previous  to  the  moment  of  her  departiire  she  was 
for  about  two  hours  engaged  in  devotional  exercises.  Her  soul  seemed 
lost  in  God,  and  she  gazed  upwards  as  though  heaven  were  opening 
to  her  view,  and  the  word  "  victory "  was  heard  again.  Her  last 
words  were,  "I  want  raising  higher,  higher!"  Thus  did  this 
"  mother  in  Israel  "  pass  from  earth  to  heaven,  February  26th,  1867, 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  fifby-sixth  of  her  con- 
nexion with  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society. 


THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  TARES. 
(matt.  hit.  24-30,  36-43.) 

Each  successive  study  of  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  tends  to 
confirm  us  in  a  conviction  of  His  Divine-human  character.  His  dis- 
courses were  not  merely  improvements  on  those  of  the  former  Pro- 
phets and  masters  in  Israel.  Conducting  us  into  the  holy  of  holies 
of  truth,  they  reveal  to  us  its  secret  nature  and  significance,  and  sum- 
mon before  us  the  wondrous  vision  of  its  universal  power  and  applica- 
tion in  the  future  history  of  humanity.  As  we  look  upon  this  out- 
stretching vision,  flowing  on  into  the  issues  of  eternity,  the  thought 
forces  itself  upon  us  that  He  who  thus  uncovers  truth,  and  withdraws 
the  veil  from  the  future,  is  speaking  out  of  the  depths  of  His  own 
Divine  intuition,  and  declaring  the  purposes  of  His  own  gracious  and 
sovereign  will.    "  The  kingdom  of  God  "  had  been  the  subject  of 
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Divine  legislation  and  of  prophetic  utterance  for  long  ages  in  Israel ; 
but  the  problem  concerning  it  which  lay  hid  in  the  revelations  of  the 
past  had  never  even  been  fully  apprehended,  much  less  solved,  up 
to  the  time  of  His  appearing.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  moral  and 
spiritual  aepects  of  the  Law  of  Sinai  obtained  a  clearer  expression 
from  the  lips  of  Psalmists  and  Prophets  than  in  the  times  before 
them.  The  danger  to  which  the  true  principle  of  that  law  was  sub* 
jected  by  the  growing  tendency  of  Israel  to  attach  an  overstrained 
importance  to  ceremonial  observance,  to  the  neglect  of  truth,  and  jus- 
tice, and  mercy,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  direction  of  the  Pro- 
phets to  declare  that  "  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice."  A  con- 
sciousness of  the  inherent  capacity  of  their  law  for  wider  extension 
doubtless  arose,  ever  and  anon,  in  the  minds  of  those  who,  from  time 
to  time,  received  communications  from  God;  but  they  saw  not  how 
the  spirit  and  the  objects  of  revelations  already  given  were  to  attain 
their  full  and  proper  development.  When  Jesus  came  into  Galilee 
saying, ''  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  there  was  not  an  order 
of  men  existing  in  Israel  who  had  any  just  apprehension  of  what  was 
meant.  It  remained  for  the  obscure  man  of  Nazareth,  untaught  by 
human  masters,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  past,  and  to  reveal  the 
character  of  the  future. 

The  goal  of  humanity  must  necessarily  be  attained  through  con- 
flict. The  struggle  and  the  victory  which  took  place  in  His  own  person 
foreshadowed  the  struggle  and  the  victory  of  the  race  which  our  Lord 
represented  and  redeemed.  The  throes  of  His  passion  were  to  be 
re-acted,  we  might  almost  say,  in  the  throes  of  human  history  and 
development.  The  vision  of  the  future  was  spread  before  Him ;  and 
88  He  beheld  the  grand  strife,  and  heard  the  sounds  of  the  mighty  war 
of  antagonist  powers,  He  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  eternal  victory. 
These  are  the  distinctive  features,  in  one  form  or  other,  of  almost 
every  one  of  this  pregnant  string  of  parables,  and  especially  so  of 
them  in  their  combined  character  as  stretching  over  the  future  of 
His  truth  and  His  Church.  The  one  which  is  now  to  occupy  our 
attention  is  a  supplement  of  that  which  precedes  it.  "  In  the  first 
we  have  the  heginning,  how  the  word,  as  the  seed  of  regeneration, 
comes  to  and  into  men ;  in  the  other,  the  progress,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  reveals  the  internal  proper  course  of  the  thing,"  and  also  a  new 
and  more  striking  aspect  of  the  opposition  which  that  progress  would 
encounter.  All  these  parables  find  their  basis  in  some  natural  or 
economic  fact.  The  Saviour  does  not  here  draw  upon  His  imagina- 
tion for  an  illustration  of  the  malicious  form  of  opposition  with  which 
His  word  and  kingdom  would  have  to  contend.  The  crime  alluded  to 
was  one  with  which  His  hearers  were  too  familiar,  and  which  by 
their  unenclosed  fields  was  rendered  easy  of  accomplishment.  At 
little  risk  of  detection,  a  mean  and  cowardly  enemy  could  inflict  a 
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serious  iDJnrj  on  the  object  of  his  hatred ;  and  this  is  the  spirit  and 
mode  of  action  under  which  the  Lord  represents  the  antai^nism  of  Eu 
most  crafty  and  malignant  adversary.  In  our  exposition,  we  shsll  keep 
in  view  the  opposition  tohich  His  kingdom  must  encounter^  its  Dime 
administration,  and  its  final  issues. 

The  first  section  of  this  important  parable  presents  to  us ''the 
kingdom  of  God  as  contending  wUh  the  more  positive  antagonism  of  the 
powers  of  darkness.^ '     "  Not  merely  human  weakness,  uDsusoeptilnlity, 
and  culpable  defect  are  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  in  the 
[preceding]  parable,  but  a  kingdom  of  conscious  wickedness,  whoie 
point  of  unity  is  Satan,  as  the  enemy  of  Christ,  as  the  life-principle 
of  all  anti-Christianity/'     It  is  well  that  we   have  an  authentic 
explanation  of  this  parable  given  by  the  Lord  Himself:  otherwise  the 
difficulty  of  justly  apprehending  its  meaning,  and  of  S4>plying  the 
truths  which  it  contains,  would  have  been  greatly  increased.    We 
are  not  unaware  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  is  entertained  upon 
its  leading  features ;  but  it  is  clear  to  us  that  most  of  these  differences 
have  their  origin  in  dogmatic  reasons  and  ecclesiastic  theories.    It 
will  be  our  aim  to  look  at  the  truth  apart  from  these  considerations, 
while  accepting  the  light  upon  it  which  the  current  of  the  histoiy  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  unquestionably  furnishes.  The  entire  aspect  under 
which    the  "kingdom"  is    here    presented   is    in    harmony  with 
the  figures  which  are  employed  for  its  illustration.     "  The  kiogdom  of 
heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man  which  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field '^  The 
Sower  is  the  trtte  "  Son  of  Man**  whiwe  humanity  is  the  vital  seed- 
corn,  from  the  sowing,  the  '*  falling  into  the  ground,"  of  which  the 
future  harvest  of  the  redeemed  and  saved  is  to  be  reaped.     He  is  no 
mere  docetic  apparition,  but  the  possessor  of  veritable  humanity,  u 
the  second  and  redeeming  Representative  of  the  fallen  race.    He  is 
ever  the  great  Sower ;  for  all  others  who  scatter  the  seed  over  "  the 
field "  do  so  in  His  name,  and  by  His  power.    The  thought  that 
their  sowing  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  highest  sense  as  Bis  sowing,  is 
one  of  too  essential  importance  to  be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  observa- 
tion  for  a  moment.    The  Divine  prerogative  of  the  *'  Son  of  Han  " 
must  never  be  invaded  by  men,  who  have  no  ability  to  produce  the 
good  seed ;  but  can  only  to  some  extent  "  take  care  of  it,  in  order  to 
its  growth."    They  are  not  to  be  independent  sowers ;  and,  least  of 
all,  are  they  to  be  the  sowers  of  a  seed  of  their  own. 

The  *^good  seed**  is  declared  to  be ^^the  children  of  the  kingdom** 
The  substantial  agreement  between  this  representation  and  the  previous 
one  which  speaks  of  the  "  seed  "  as  '*  the  Word  of  God "  is  easily 
apprehended.  The  idea  of  growth  and  development  is  the  one  which 
we  are  here  to  recognise.  **  The  Word  of  God  "  has  entered  into  the 
depths  of  the  nature  of  those  who  have  received  it,  and  has  beoome 
the  means  of  a  spiritual  regeneration  to  themi  by  whioh|  u  in  tho 
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parable  of  *'the  leaven/'  they  become  identified  with  its  nature. 
The  two  thus  become  in  the  most  vital  eense  one,  and  "  cannot  any 
more  be  contemplated  asunder."  There  is  no  departure  here  from 
the  analogy  of  nature.  The  seed  sown  becomes  a  reproducer  in  ever- 
increaaing  proportion ;  and  "the  children  of  the  kingdom*'  become 
its  active  propagators,  ever  seeking  to  convey  the  principles  of  their 
new  nature  to  the  unregenerate  mass  of  the  world.  "  They  are  those 
through  whose  diffusion  and  fruitfulness  the  world  is  to  become,  and 
will  become,  the  kingdom^'* — is  to  be  gradually  subdued  and  won, 
as  the  outlying  waste,  which,  though  now  destitute  of  all  that  is 
valuable  to  its  owner,  possesses  all  the  elements  of  fertility,  is 
recovered  by  progressive  culture. 

"  The  field  "  in  which  this  process  of  culture  is  being  conducted  is 
*Hhe  world.**  The  Saviour  reminds  us  of  His  universal  right;  and, 
by  implication  at  least,  here  asserts  the  fact  of  His  dominion  over  all 
humanity.  This  is  always  present  to  His  mind.  Whatever  may 
be  the  condition  of  the  various  portions  of  mankind,  whether  in  rebel- 
lion against  Him,  in  submission  to  another,  or  loyal  and  obedient  to 
His  just  authority  ;  whether  a  waste,  or  a  cultivated  part  of  "  the 
field  "  be  concerned,  He  never  allows  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  He 
claims  the  whole  as  His  own.  Much  unnecessary  confusion  has  arisen 
on  the  application  of  this  feature  of  the  parable.  The  Saviour  furnishes 
His  own  interpretation,  and  declares  that "  the  field  is  the  world,**  the 
Kotr^i^  in  its  widest  meaning.  On  what  principle  some  interpreters 
assume  "  the  world  "  to  be  the  Church  in  the  limited  sense  of  that 
portion  of  "  the  field  "  which  is  already  under  positive  culture,  they 
do  not  inform  us.  There  is  no  reason  for  an  assumption  by  which 
the  grand,  world-embracing  thought  of  the  parable  is  perverted,  and 
reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  ecclesiastical  theories  and  objects. 
Neither  the  Donatists,  nor  Augustine  their  opponent,  nor  his  modem 
followers,  in  this  respect,  as  we  conceive,  rightly  apprehend  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  Saviour.  The  question  of  an  absolutely  pure  Ohurch  is  not 
the  one  which  is  here  involved ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  to 
make  the  Teacher  the  advocate  of  the  notion  of  muUitiidinianif  of 
which  so  many  are  enamoured.  His  ideal  kingdom  is  here  before  us. 
His  Church,  as  "  the  children  of  the  kingdom,"  is  now  enclosed  in  '^  the 
field  "  of  the  world ;  but  the  latter,  as  His  right,  is  ultimately  to  be, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  embraced  within  the  compass  of  the  Church. 
"  In  no  period  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  ought  we  to  understand 
and  explain  as  His  '  field '  only  that  which  has  already  been  sown ;  we 
ought  to  build  no  garden-hedge  round  the  *  church,'  as  if  it  were 
confined  and  enclosed  within  certain  countries ; "  rather,  we  would 
say,  as  if  it  were  enclosed  within  certain  ecclesiastical  systems,  which 
are  often  allowed  to  contain  a  vast  amount  of  evil  seed.  Though  the 
kingdom  of  Grod  ii  designed  to  represent  the  good,  it  ia  not  so  strange 
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that  within  it  there  should  he  some  intermixture  of  evil,  onward  to 
its  close ;  for,  while  humanity  is  "  the  field/'  we  mast  rememher  that 
the  Yoluntarj  action  of  its  Id  dividual  memhers  is  necessary  in  order 
to  their  hecoming  "  children  of  the  kingdom."  Notwithstanding  the 
ever- widening  spread  of  the  Gospel,  some  in  their  perversity  may  choose 
to  remain  '*  the  children  of  the  wicked  one."  "  Beyond  all  doubt 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  here  termed  "the  world,*'  inasmuch  as,  viewed 
ideally,  it  is  destined  to  pervade  the  whole  xoa^s,  or,  conversely,  the 
Kotrfios^  viewed  ideally,  is  seen  as  destined  of  God  to  hecome  His 
kingdom."  It  must,  however,  he  borne  in  mind  '*  that  it  is  not  the 
world  as  the  evil  world,  that  ia  meant ;  but,  as  the  field  of 
the  Son  of  Man  which  He  has  sown  and  will  sow,  as  His  present 
kingdom  on  the  earth  (verse  41),  to  which  the  perfected  heavenly 
kingdom  of  the  Father  (verse  43)  stands  opposed,  as  the  field  yields 
up  its  fruit  to  the  bam"  We  shall  further  consider  the  questions  here 
involved,  when  we  come  to  notice  the  adminiatraiion  of  the  kingdom 
as  indicated  by  the  Saviour. 

We  have  next  disclosed  to  us  theposiHve  an/a^ontfrn  wliich  Christ's 
kingdom  has  to  encounter.  '*  While  men  sl&pV^  Not  a  few  exposi- 
tors have  interpreted  this  form  of  expression  as  referring  broadly  to 
the  remissness  of  church-authorities,  who  ought  ever  to  be  vigilant 
guardians  of  its  doctrinal  and  practical  purity.  But  the  apostles 
at  least  were  not  chargeable  on  this  ground ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  we  can  find  a  prophetic  reference  here  to  any  particular 
period  of  the  Church's  history,  in  which  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  "  the  servants  "  of  the  Owner  of  "  the  field,"  were  "  children  of 
the  wicked  one "  as  well  as  indolent  sleepers.  We  have  rather  a 
reference  to  the  general  current  of  the  Church's  history,  in  which  it 
is  impossible  for  human  power  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  evil  in 
immediate  association  with  the  good  which  is  being  effected.  Wh^ 
"  the  servants  "  are  introduced,  they  are  evidently  sufficiently  zealous, 
though  the  form  of  their  zeal  does  not  recommend  either  their  judgment 
or  their  care  ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  no  side-glanoe 
at  the  want  of  circumspection  on  the  part  of  the  ^'  men  who  slept " 
is  here  given  by  the  Master.  Some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
point  by  the  parable  in  Mark  iv.  26-29,  where  the  man  who  sows 
his  seed  is  represented  as  "  sleeping,  and  rising  night  and  day,"  in 
which  we  have  a  description  of  the  ordinary  manner  in  which  men 
pursue  the  business  of  life.  Sleep  is  a  necessity  in  their  case ;  and 
thus  supplies  the  opportunity  for  a  stealthy  enemy  to  inflict  upon 
them  serious  injury  in  their  property.  The  subtile  and  crafty  oppo- 
nent of  the  kingdom  of  God  avails  himself  of  his  secret  opportunities 
of  sowing  and  diffusing  error  and  sin  in  the  hearts  and  associations 
of  men.  He  goes  **  his  way  "  without  demonstrably  proclaiming  his 
presence  and  action,  leaving  those  to  deny  his  existence  and  power 
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who  may,  in  the  confidence  that  the  seeds  he  has  sown  will  produce 
their  results.  We  think,  therefore,  we  must  see  here  some  reference 
at  least  to  the  weakness  and  folly  of  individual  men,  who  too  easily 
allow  error  of  thought  and  feeling  to  he  mixed  up  in  their  minds  with 
the  spiritual  truth  and  good  which  have  a  place  within  them.  How 
many  fail  to  guard  their  hearts  against  the  insidious  approaches  and 
influence  of  the  "  enemy  !  " 

This  ^' enemy  is  the  devil,*'  6Buifio\os,  « the  wicked  one,'*  6  iroinfp6s, 
the  heing  who  is  absolutely  evil,  "  the  very  ground  of  whose  being  is 
evil."  There  is  nothing  more  dear  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  than 
His  declaration  of  the  existence  of  Satan  as  a  personal  being,  whose 
sole  work  in  relation  to  men  is  to  oppose  the  introduction  and  progress 
of  the  Eedeemer's  kingdom.  He  represents  the  conflict  as  ly  ing  especi- 
ally between  "the  serpent"  and"theSeed  of  the  woman,"  between  Satan 
and  Himself.  This  enemy  is  primarily  His  enemy ;  and  in  victory 
over  him  He  is  to  work  out  the  moral  triumph  of  human  redemption 
and  salvation.  This  conquest  is  to  be  won  by  Him  as  "  the  Son  of 
Man."  It  is  perfectly  gratuitous  to  regard  this  conclusive  doctrine 
concerning  Satan  as  "  an  accommodation  to  popular  prejudice."  Our 
Lord's  declarations,  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  amount  to  something  like 
a  new  revelation  on  the  subject.  He  teaches  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
intelligence  of  great  sagacity  and  power,  whose  moral  nature  has 
become  inverted^  and  incapable  of  good,  and  whose  fixed  object  is  to 
impede  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom  in  the  moral  destraction  of 
the  souls  of  men.  There  is  nothing  in  nature  to  preclude  the  supposi- 
tion of  such  a  being.  Men  may  imagine  that,  in  some  sense,  they 
remove  a  cause  of  evil  from  themselves  by  denying  the  Saviour's 
doctrine  on  this  question ;  but  they  are  only  furnishing  additional 
evidence  of  the  secret  working  and  deceptive  power  in  their  own 
minds  of  the  great  agent  of  evil.  It  is  our  wisdom  to  acknowledge 
a  fact  of  so  grave  importance ;  and  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  con- 
flict by  studying  Satan's  "  devices,"  and  rightly  measuring  his  power. 

This  "  enemy  came  and  sowed  tures  among  the  wheat.**  We  must 
distinguish  between  the  "tares"  in  this  parable  and  the  "thorns" 
in  the  previous  one.  Those  ''  thorns  "  indicate  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  human  heart  to  generate  opposing  evils  to  the  "  good  seed  " 
which  may  have  been  sown  within  it.  Here  an  additional  form  of 
action  is  indicated,  by  which  the  devil  is  anew  and  ever  sowing  evil  in 
connexion  with  the  ministration  of  Divine  truth,  and  the  progress  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  "  the  field  "  of  "the  world."  The  natural 
corruption  of  man  is  a  fact  everywhere  patent ;  and  the  sleepless 
"  enemy  "  constantly  seeks  to  sow  the  seeds  of  evil,  in  ground  so  dis- 
posed to  receive  and  give  fertility  to  them,  along  with  the  Divine  sowing 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  "  These  tares  may  be  properly  denoted  as  a  second 
sowing  *,  coming  between  the  wheat ;  for  the  devil  has  not  merely 
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seduced  men  at  first,  but  is  always  seducing  tlie  whole  world ;  be 
delays  not  to  come  again,  especially  wherever  God  with  His  word 
of  grace  has  come."  The  word  employed  by  the  Saviour,  Mowta, 
refers  no  doubt  to  the  plant  darnel,  "  the  xowan  of  the  Arabs,  the 
zonin  of  the  later  Hebrews.  Lolium  temulenium,  or  beardtd  darnel, 
is  in  warmer  climates  a  very  noxiotis  corn-weed.  Like  wheat  itself, 
it  belongs  to  the  great  order  of  grasses,  and  to  wheat  it  is  so  nearly 
allied  as  to  claim  a  place  in  the  group  of  triticituB,  or  wheat-like 
grasses,  along  with  barley  and  rye.  At  its  first  emergence  it  is 
impossible  for  an  ordinary  observer  to  distinguish  a  blade  of  darnel 
from  a  blade  of  wheat  or  barley ;  but  when  both  have  *  sprung  up 
and  brought  forth  fruit,*  with  its  sparse  lean  ear  the  impostor  stands 
revealed."  • 

As  the  young  vegetation  makesits  appearance,  the  whole  field  appears 
to  be  covered  with  wheat.  Such  was  the  picture  of  the  early  Church, 
though  the  "mystery  of  iniquity"  was  already  secretly  at  work. 
The  evil  attempts  to  imitate  the  good,  and  the  sin  of  Ananias  starts 
forth  in  the  midst  of  those  who  seemed  to  be  of  one  heart  and  of 
one  mind.  No  doubt  many  a  Simon  was  baptized,  and  proceeded  to 
exhibit  his  pernicious  fruitfulness  to  the  great  injury  of  the  infant 
Church.  How  speedily  were  numerous  insidious  forms  of  error  and  sin, 
many  of  which  wore  in  their  first  appearance  a  most  specious  aspect, 
scattered  in  the  midst  of  the  truth  which  the  primitive  churches 
had  received !  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  ''  enemy  "  was  diffus- 
ing his  "tares"  throughout  the  whole  "field;"  their  rank  and 
luxuriant  growth  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  The  progress  of  the  Church's  history  painfully  illus- 
trates how  successful  was  the  sowing  by  the  adversary  of  "  the  Son  of 
Man."  Nor  is  that  great  opponent  of  God  and  man  less  active  now 
than  in  the  times  tbat  are  past.  We  cannot  anywhere  boast  an 
immunity  from  his  aggressions.  Perhaps  no  age  has  opened  the 
significance  of  this  parable  more  impressively  than  our  own.  The 
evil  and  the  good  were  never  more  intimately  and  dani^erously  blended 
than  they  are  now ;  and  the  sowers  of  the  "  good  seed  "  have  occasion 
to  be  vigilant  and  active, — to  be  skilful  in  the  detection  of  error, 
however  stealthily  it  may  enfold  itself  in  the  guise  of  truth.  We  have 
no  objection  to  the  statement,  provided  it  be  not  employed  as  a 
means  of  false  comfort,  that  "  there  must  be  Hght  with  which  to 
contrast  the  darkness,  height  wherewith  to  measure  depth :  so  there 
must  be  holiness  to  be  grieved  at  unholiness ;  only  the  new  man  in 
us  is  grieved  at  the  old  either  in  ourselves  or  in  others." 

The  Divine  administration  of  the  kingdom  is  the  second  prominent 
feature  in  the  parable.    In  the  progress  of  growth,  and  in  the  appear- 

*  Fairbairn's  *' Bible  Dictionary,"  art.,  "Tana." 
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ance  of  their  pernicious  fruit,  the  "  tares  "  made  themselyes  manifest 
to  the  uncritical  eye  of  the  unsuspecting  and  astonished  servants. 
They  inquire  with  unaffected  amazement,  "  Didst  not  Thou  sow  good 
»eed  in  Thy  field  T^^  They  were  perfectly  assured  in  their  own  minds 
that  He  had  done  so.  Their  own  condition  was  to  them  a  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  "  good  seed  '*  had  heen  sown.  Under  its  power  they 
had  hecome  "  children  of  the  kingdom ; "  and  had  also  heen  elevated 
to  the  position  of  "servants"  and  co-workers  under  and  with  the 
Householder.  They  are  invested  with  an  official  and  superintending 
power,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  not  only  allowed,  hut  required  to 
he  zealous  for  the  interests  of  Him  who  has  employed  them.  How 
this  startling  amount  of  evil  has  heen  produced  they  do  not  under- 
stand. ^  From  whence  then  hath  it  tares  ?  "  They  are  satisfied  the 
evil  has  not  had  its  origin  with  Him,  and  must  he  against  His  will. 
The  tendency  of  the  "  field  "  so  freely  to  admit  of  the  growth  of  the 
"  tares  "  is  to  be  "  regarded  as  a  true  type  of  humanity,"  and  points 
back  to  a  former  introduction  of  evil  into  its  nature,  which  accounts 
for  its  being  "  so  immediately  susceptible  of  that  which  destroys  the 
good  implanted  in  it."  The  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  evil  in 
the  case  of  mankind  is  here  distinctly  answered  by  the  Saviour.  It 
is  in  no  sense  the  work  of  the  Creator  of  man,  of  the  Owner  of  the 
"  field."  "  In  this  deeper  sense  of  the  question,  let  us  mark  and  feel 
the  strong  earnestness  and  emphasis  of  His  answer:  '  An  enemy  hath 
done  this.*  "  He  intimates  to  His  "  servants  "  that  He  knows  that 
'*  enemy,"  and  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  crafty  modes  of 
action  ;  and  He  can  also  tell  them  that,  notwithstanding  the  success 
of  his  evil  work,  a  signal  overthrow  will  ultimately  overtake  him. 

The  "  servants  "  are  wisely  satisfied  with  this  answer ;  and  do  not 
proceed  to  ask  further  questions  on  a  subject  which  cannot  as  yet  be 
understood  by  them.  But  the  practical  inquiry  arises.  What  shall 
we  do  to  frustrate  the  evident  purpose  of  the  ''enemy  "  to  make  the 
"  field  "  one  of  "  tares  ?  "  With  a  feeling  of  doubt  whether  this  mis- 
chief might  not  have  been  in  some  measure  at  least  prevented  by  a 
greater  vigilance  on  their  part,  they  desire  by  a  zealous  and  summary 
process  to  overmatch  and  foil  the  enemy.  "  Wilt  Thou  then  that  we 
go  and  gcUher  them  ujp  ? "  This  appears  to  them,  in  their  limited 
knowledge  of  Satan*s  industry  and  power,  to  be  a  ready  and  conclusive 
method  of  dealing  with  the  evil  which  he  has  done.  They  cannot  see 
that  he  will  follow  them  in  their  very  work  of  fancied  extermination. 
This  would  be  a  truly  human  mode  of  proceeding ;  but  the  "  field,"  the 
kingdom  of  God,  is  not  under  human  administration.  Higher  prin- 
ciples, and  those  of  wider  and  more  universal  application  than  any 
that  can  originate  with  men,  are  necessary  for  its  successful  govern- 
ment. The  culture  of  this  "  field  "  goes  beyond  the  ordinary  processes 
of  nature.    It  passes  from  the  physical  to  the  profounder  culture  of 
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the  moral  nature  of  man.  The  Saviour's  immediate  "  I^o  "  to  the 
question  of  the  "  servants  "  points  directly  to  this :  the  ordinary  mode 
of  violently  rooting  out  weeds  is  not  here  applicable. 

The  reason  of  the  Master's  emphatic  "  Nay  "  is  given  by  Himsdf : 
"Xeei,  tohile  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  aiso  the  wheat  vnth 
them,**  The  question  and  mode  of  church-discipline  are  here,  by 
many,  thought  to  be  spoken  of,  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  this  supposition.  The  object  of  the  Saviour  is  rather 
to  prohibit  the  application  of  human  maxims  of  government  in  His 
kingdom ;  and  to  enforce  the  important  fact  that  its  administration 
must  be  regulated  by  the  principles  which  have  been  ordained  by 
Himself.  The  extent  to  which  known  ei^ils  are  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  Church,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  profession  from 
the  unreduced  portion  of  the  world,  is  certainly  not  here  treated  by 
the  Saviour.  The  Donati&ts  maintained  that  the  Church  ought  to  be 
composed  of  such  only  as  are  truly  Christian  and  holy.  This  prin- 
ciple is  correct  in  only  a  limited  degree.  It  loses  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  in  almost  everj  individual  case,  there  is  a  mixture  of  "  tares  " 
with  the  '^  wheat."  It  also  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  a 
nursery  and  hospital  for  souls  who  are  conscious  of  their  feeble  and 
diseased  condition,  but  who  are  also  anxious  for  their  invigoration 
and  restoration  to  spiritual  health.  While  we  think  those  extreme 
disciplinarians  were  in  error,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  Saviour  gives 
no  countenance  here  to  connivance  at  the  existence  of  gross  errors  and 
evils  within  the  compass  of  the  "  field  "  over  which  the  ^*  good  seed  " 
has  been  sown.  The  power  of  the  keys,  notwithstanding  its  flagrant 
abuse,  is  a  reality.  A  Church  without  disciplinary  authority  occupies 
a  very  questionable  position.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
Saviour  does  not  forbid  *'  the  rooting  out  of  the  tares  by  each  indi- 
vidual from  his  own  heart."  This  is  imperative.  Neither  does  He 
proliibit  the  exposure  and  condemnation,  by  aid  of  the  Word  of  GK>d,  of 
the  various  forms  of  doctrinal  error  by  which  the  "  enemy  "  is  ever 
seeking  to  neutralize  the  action  of  purifying  and  saving  truth.  The 
apostolic  Epistles  are  very  conclusive  on  this  vital  question ;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  those  inspired  men  were  competent  judges  of 
the  mind  of  their  Master.  It  is  equally  evident  that  they  regarded 
the  removal  of  gross  moral  offenders  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  as  a  sacred  duty. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  thera  are  many  whose  xcoral  faults 
and  defects  lie  within  these  more  extreme  forms  of  error.  To  exclude 
such  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  would  incur  the  rigk  to  which 
the  Saviour  is  supposed  to  refer  when  He  says,  "  Lest  ye  root  up  ciUo 
the  wheat**  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  the  true  and 
the  false,  in  numerous  instances,  is  a  sufficient  argument  against  all 
precipitate  zeal  on  the  part  of  church-authorities.     There  is  much 
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force  in  the  remark  that  "  men  in  the  world  are,  hj  the  relationships 
of  btate,  nation,  and  family,  so  entwined  with  each  other,  and  have  so 
grown  together,  so  to  speak,  that  the  hand  of  man  must  infallibly 
hurt  the  good,  if  at  any  cost  it  would  entirely  separate  it  from  the 
had.*'  Church  discipline  must  ever  he  regarded  as  a  power  to  edify, 
and  not  to  destroy.  (2  Cor.  xiii.  10.)  The  authorities  of  Borne  have 
heen  the  great  violators  of  the  Saviour's  prohibition.  Under  the  deep 
deception  of  the  "  enemy,'*  they  have  presumptuously  looked  upon 
themselves  as  the  only  true  "  wheat,"  when  they  were  "  tares  "  of  the 
most  pernicious  fruitfuloess ;  and  have  proceeded  to  root  up  and  to 
destroy  hy  violent  human  means  all  that  have  even  seemed  to  differ 
from  them.  They  have  converted  the  "  field  "  of  Divine  culture  into 
a  scene  of  the  most  awful  desolation.  In  proportion  as  they  have 
attempted  in  their  worldly  and  cruel  manner  to  remove  what  they 
regarded  as  "  tares,"  they  have  shown  how  successfully  the  *' enemy*' 
was  sowing  his  seed  among  themselves, — how  effectually  they  were 
lahouring  to  destroy  the  "  wheat,"  and  to  make  the  "  field  *'  one  of 
'*  tares  "  only.  Of  this  the  condition  of  all  the  parts  of  the  "  field  " 
which  have  been  under  the  power  of  Home  presents  a  mot^t  painful 
demonstration. 

The  Master's  "Nay  "  receivf^s  additional  force  when  we  remember 
that  metaphorical  illustrations  fail  to  represent  all  the  spiritual  reali« 
ties  of  the  case.  In  the  natural  world,  it  may  be  impossible  to  develop 
the  "tares"  into  "wheat;"  but  not  so  in  the  great  "field"  of 
spiritual  action.  Our  exposition  must  go  beyond  the  terms  of  the 
parable.  In  the  best  there  is  some  intermixture  of  evil  with  the 
good ;  and  in  the  worst  there  are  often  capabilities  for  good  in  its 
highest  degree — a  capability  of  being  purified,  and  becoming  true 
"  wheat "  by  the  Church's  wise  and  efficient  action.  In  the  work 
of  soul-conversion,  we  actually  witness  the  conversion  of  "  tares  "  into 
"  wheat."  And  in  the  exercise  of  a  just  discipline,  the  Church  must 
ever  be  careful  not  to  "  root  up  "  any  in  whom  this  work  is  even  but 
partially  accomplished. 

"  Let  both  grow  togeih&ir  until  the  harvest,**  is  the  judgment  of  the 
Master.  The  period  of  separation  will  certainly  come.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  process  of  eliminating  the  evil  from  among  the  good  is  to  be 
regulated  hy  His  wisdom  and  power.  It  is  a  spiritual  work  ;  and  can 
be  accomplished  by  spiritual  means  only.  All  attempts  of  merely 
human  sagacity  prematurely  to  effect  an  object  which  is  so  desirable 
in  itself  will  signally  fail.  It  is  very  true  that  tares  are  not  wheat, 
and  wheat  is  not  tares.  The  culture  of  the  "  wheat "  will  be  attended 
to  hy  Himself.  The  extermination  of  the  "tares "  will  be  gradually 
accomplished.  His  "  field  "  must  be  cultivated  in  harmony  with  the 
moral  principles  which  regulate  every  interest  of  humanity  ;  and  none 
can  be  compelled  to  relinquish  thtir  evil  nature  and  to  accept  the 
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good.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  statement  oonceming  both  e?il 
and  good,  that  ^  each  is  to  unfold  itself  more  fbllj,  out  of  its  own 
root,  afber  its  own  kind;  "  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  Saviour's 
words  **  tell  us  that  evil  is  not,  as  so  many  dream,  gradually  to  wane 
and  disappear  before  good ;  the  world  to  find  itself  in  the  Church." 
Each  of  these  parables  must  hare  its  own  fulfilment ;  and  a  sound 
exposition  will  interpret  them  in  their  mutual  relation.  Nothing  is 
more  clearly  taught,  in  the  parable  of  the  *' leaven,"  than  this  gradual 
disappearing  of  evil  before  the  power  of  good ;  and  the  adyancement 
of  the  leavening  process  to  the  utmost  possible  moral  UwtU,  This  is 
certainly  the  design  of  the  Lord  and  Master ;  and  is  never  for  one 
moment  lost  sight  of  by  Him.  Neither  should  it  for  a  moment 
escape  the  attention  of  the  "  servants,"  who,  in  strict  subordination 
to  their  Master's  principles  of  procedure,  are  required  to  be  vigilant 
and  active  in  the  promotion  of  His  purposes.  Though  '*  hoik  "  are ''  to 
grow  to^ether^**  wvavfd^^r&M,  as  Matthew  succinctly  expresses  i%**tiU 
ike  harveit"  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  least  seeming  indiffer- 
ence to  the  progress  of  Christian  purity  amongst  men. 

Thefiiud  ientes^  in  connexion  with  the  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  are  also  impressively  given  by  the  Saviour.  *'  The  Ume  of 
hirvest "  will  come,  the  avrrtXfta  rov  al&pof.  The  absolute  separation 
will  then  be  made.  '*  The  reapers  are  the  angele** — ^beings  who  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  figures  of  speech,  but  as  real  agents  who 
are  to  be  employed  in  the  great  scene.  The  ^'  servants  "  are  all  inca- 
pacitated for  this  undertaking,  as  they  themselves  are  among  the  sub- 
jects of  the  '*  harvest."  The  work  of  judgment  upon  the  "  taies  "  is 
to  be  first  accomplished.  They  are  to  be  bound  in  bundles,  and 
'< lumed  in  the  fire:'  This  ''  fire"  is  a  solemn  and  dread  reality; 
and  not  improbably  ^  intended  as  a  counterpart  to  the  fiery  furnace 
to  which,  during  the  best  period  of  the  old  iBon,  the  faithful  had 
been  so  often  consigned.  (Dan.  iii.)"  ^  They  ehall  gather  out  of  Hie 
kingdom  ail  things  thai  offend,  and  them  which  do  iniguiiyJ'  The 
doom  of  "  tares  "  now  overtakes  them ;  and  "  these  tares  are  not  eon- 
eumed  in  the  eternal  fire,  else  it  would  not  be  unquenchable."  The 
period  of  culture  has  terminated :  their  condition  is  final,  irrevocable, 
eternal. 

<'  But  gather  the  wheat  into  My  hamV  They  are  the  finit  of  the 
Son^e  passion  and  travail ;  and  He  will  have  them  safely  deposited  as 
His  richest  treasure.  When  the  separation  has  been  effected,  then  shall 
"  the  righteous  "  appear  in  the  full  maturity  of  their  character.  As 
<'the  children  of  light,"  they  shall  "shine  forth,'*  in  the  splendour 
of  their  righteousness,  undiminished  by  the  circumstances  of  its  pre- 
vious relations. 

"  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear  I "  SoiDiua. 
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NO.  XCVIII.— THE  WORD,  THE  LIFE,  AND  THE  LIGHT, 

"And  the  Word  was  made  fleah,  aud  dwelt  among  qb,  and  we  behdd  His  glory,  the 
glorj  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  fall  of  grace  and  troth."  (John  i.  14. 
Compare  veraes  1-6,  and  ^13.) 

Some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  perhaps  not  long  after 
St.  John  had  fixed  his  abode  in  Ephesus,  a  rude  and  loquacious  man, 
whether  a  Jew  or  a  heathen  by  birth  was  not  known,  made  his  appearance 
in  that  city.  His  name  was  Cerinthus.  He  had  spent  much  time  in 
Egypt  amongst  speculative  and  contentious  persons,  who  were  incessantly 
busy  in  propagating  their  own  opinions  or  fancies,  ever  ambitious  to  be 
leaders  of  new  sects.  This  man,  perhaps  advancing  a  little  on  what  others 
had  been  dreaming,  had  made  up  what  St.  Paul  would  have  probably  called 
an  ''  endless  genealogy,"  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  relate  with  absolute 
precision ;  but,  on  comparing  various  accounts,  it  is  found  that  his  dis- 
courses were  meant  to  propagate  the  following  absurdities : — 

"  That  the  Most  High  God  was  utterly  unknown  before  the  appearance 
of  Christ,  and  dwelt  in  a  remote  heaven,  called  Flerama,  or  *  Fulness ;  * 
with  chief  spirits,  called  ^onsy  or  *  Ages : '  that  the  Supreme  God  first 
generated  Monogenes,  or  *  Only-begotten,'  who  again  begat  Logos  ^  or 
*  Word,'  which  was  inferior  to  the  Only-begotten.  Then,  as  to  the 
^ons ;  that  one  of  the  highest  of  them  was  called  Christ :  that  there  were 
other  two  of  similar  dignity,  distinct  from  Christ,  one  called  Zoh,  *  Life,' 
and  the  other  Fhos,  or  *  Light : '  that  from  the  iBons  again  proceeded 
inferior  orders  of  spirits,  and  particularly  one,  Demiurgus,  who  framed  the 
visible  world  out  of  eternal  matter :  that  this  Demiurgus  knew  nothing  of 
the  Supreme  God,  and  was  much  lower  than  the  iSons,  who  remained 
invisible :  Demiurgus,  he  said,  was  the  peculiar  God  and  protector  of  the 
Israelites,  and  sent  Moses  to  them,  whose  laws  were  to  be  of  perpetual 
obligation :  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  but  of  the 
most  illustrious  sanctity  and  justice :  that  the  Mon  Christ  descended  on 
him  in  the  form  of  a  dove  when  he  was  baptized,  revealed  to  him  the 
unknown  Father,  and  empowered  him  to  work  miracles :  that  the  iBon 
Light  entered  John  the  Baptist  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  therefore 
this  John  was  in  some  respects  preferable  to  Christ."  * 

This  is  a  very  condensed  account  of  the  teaching  of  Cerinthus,  and  many- 
others.  Although  they  propounded  notipns  so  like  the  wildest  dreamings  of 
the  heathen,  many  novices  in  the  infiEint  Church  were  fascinated  by  the  new 
preachers ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  counteract  the  influence  of  what 
they  taught.  Moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel.  He 
therein  set  forth  the  Saviour  in  His  true  chai-acter,  gave  such  an  account 
of  His  birth,  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  accompanied  with  proo&  from 
Old-Testament  Scriptures,  and  appeals  to  indisputable  facts,  as  to  demon- 


*  Horne's  IntrodactioD,  vol.  iv.,  p.  470.    Edition  of  1866. 
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etrate  Hu  perfect  Godhead.  He  wrote  with  authority ;  did  not  so  much  as 
name  Cerinthos  or  any  other  adyersary ;  but  did  as  we  ought  to  do  in  the 
like  case, — set  forth  Divine  truth,  after  seeking  from  above  the  **  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit ; "  leaving  formal  controversy  to  be  tried,  if  tried  at 
all,  as  the  veiy  last  resort. 

In  the  Gospel,  St.  John  speaks  as  a  witness  of  all  that  he  relates,  and 
shows  that  he  has  been  admitted  into  his  Master's  presence  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions,  and  adds  the  testimony  of  others  to  his  own ;  at  the  same 
time  declaring  to  the  readers  of  his  history,  "  These  "  (signs)  "  are  written 
that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that 
believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His  name."  (xx.  81.)  In  the  verses 
indicated  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  Beloved  Disciple  utters,  in  the 
language  of  direct  inspiration,  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    To  this  our  attention  is  now  directed. 

"  In  the  beginning"  when  as  yet  there  were  no  created  things,  before  the 
course  of  time  began,  (Gen.  i.  1,)  the  uncreated  Word  was  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  exalted  in  the  same  glory  with  Him.     That  Word  was  He  by 
whom  *'  the  heavens  were  made ;  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of 
His  mouth."  (Psalm  xxxiii.  6.)     Not  only  was  the  Word  "  if  iM  Ood**  but 
the  *' Word  wa$  God"    He  was  not  a  created  being  taken  into  fellowship 
with  the  Creator.    The  word  is  not  ryrvrro,  but  ijp.    He  did  not  become 
such,  but  He  wot.    And  St.  John,  speaking  in  the  Hebrew  manner,  by 
repetition  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  reiterates  the  glorious  truth,  "  The  same 
ueu  in  the  beginning  with  God"  as  if  to  assure  us  that  we  shall  ever  find 
Him  there.    We  must  be  careful  to  observe  that  St.  John  did  not  adopt  the 
title  of  A<(yDff,  "Wobd,"  from  the  Gnostics,  any  more  than  Mopoy€9)t, 
«•  Only-begotten"  but  from  the  Jews.    " Only-begotten "  is  equivalent  with 
l^^n;,  signified  one  that  is  single,  and  above  comparison  with  any  other. 
Word  is  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  used  by  the  Jews  in  a 
very  peculiar  sense ;  with  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  Scriptures  now  cited. 
The  Rabbis  often  wrote  ''*»T  K'JTJ^I?"  Word  of  the  Lord"  to  avoid  the 
unutterable  name,  nirr"^,  and  they  did  tliis  especially  in  translating  into 
Chaldee  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which  refer  to  the  Messiah. 
Cerinthus  and  the  Gnostics  borrowed  it  from  the  Jews ;  and  St.  John,  the 
only  writer  in  the  New  Testament  who  uses  it  as  a  name  of  the  Saviour,  we 
may  believe  to  have  done  so  in  order  to  rescue  it  from  abuse.     Those 
heretics  applied  it  to  one  of  their  ^ons,  as  they  gave  the  name  of  Christ  to 
another ;  but  the  Beloved  Disciple  took  it  both  from  them  and  from  the 
Jews,  and  gave  it  for  ever  to  tlie  only-begotten  and  eternal  Son  of  God. 

With  a  simplicity  that  forbids  the  officious  meddling  of  expositors,  the 
inspired  writer  says,  "  All  things  were  made  by  Him ;  and  trithout  Him  wot 
not  any  thing  made  that  was  made."  «  The  ^vide-spread  fable  of  a  Demiurge 
who  made  the  world,  or  a  malignant  God  who  created  darkness,  of  a  Source 
of  Evil,  co-ordinate  with  the  Fountain  of  good,  of  a  creative  power  necessi- 
tating actions  which  another  and  purer  Power  would  condemn,  is  tacitly, 
but  absolutely,  contradicted.  If  a  sceptic  will  dispute  against  this,  he  may 
wait  until  the  inspired  advocate  finishes  what  he  has  to  say,  and  then 
judge  whether  there  is  any  flaw  in  his  argument,  or  any  defect  or  contra- 
diction in  the  evidence  which  he  produces. 
"In  Him  was  life : "  not  only  the  vitalizing  energy  which  pervades  creation, 
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the  subtile  spirit  which  teaches  every  form  of  organized  existence  to  grow« 
and  flourish,  and  reproduce  itself,  from  the  weed,  the  animalcule,  or  the 
insect,  up  to  the  human  frame — ^the  life  that  betrays  its  presence  by  the 
wakening  of  each  slumbering  flower  in  the  summer  mom,  the  singing  of 
the  lark,  and  the  morning  hymn  that  breaks  from  the  lips  of  the  Lord's 
beloved,  to  whom  He  gave  refreshing  sleep — but  a  far  superior  life.  For, 
until  we  get  the  spiritual  life,  being  bom  of  God,  we  get  no  efiectual 
heavenly  light.  Every  one  of  us  would  be  at  this  moment  as  profoundly 
dark  as  old  Cerinthus,  if  it  were  not  that  **  tJie  life  "  that  is  in  Christ  "  icas 
the  light  of  men," 

"  And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness ;  but  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not*' 
When  St.  Jolm  wrote  this  exultant  sentence,  the  light  of  Gospel  trathwaa 
shining  in  the  regions  of  heathen  darkness ;  dispelling  every  moment  from 
some  hearts  the  gross  ignorance  and  wickedness  in  which  the  masses  of 
mankind  lay.  The  proclamation  of  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  and  the  bright 
examples  of  sanctity  exhibited  by  the  confessors  of  Christ,  were  in  fulfil* 
.ment  of  the  prophetic  word,  that  the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness  should  arise, 
with  healing  in  His  wings."  This  was  now  the  fact  accomplished;  but 
as  the  figure  appears  in  our  English  Bible,  the  meaning  of  the  apostle's 
words  is  not  so  clear.  For  how  could  darkness  "comprehend"  light. 
Light  may  be  difiused,  or  absorbed,  and  lost  in  darkness ;  but  here  the  word 
"comprehend"  is  scarcely  intelligible.  The  Greek  text  is  not  so  difficult 
as  the  English  version.  It  reads  thus :  lh  ^«f  ty  rg  <ricort^  <f)aiv€i,  nal 
rf  trntnla  aM  ov  KaT€'ka€€v;  and  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  lies  in  the  last 
word,  KaT€\at€p.  The  verb  Korakafttdua,  most  literally  rendered,  is,  indeed, 
after  the  fame  Latin,  comprehendo,  " com-pre-hend"  It  properly  signifies, 
to  lay  hold  on  any  thing  with  the  hand,  or  with  an  instrument,  and 
thence,  to  get  power  over,  to  suppress.  The  lamp  lit  at  night  in  an  open 
countiy  appears  less  and  less,  the  further  you  go  from  it,  until  it  ceases  to 
be  visible.  The  scattered  ray  is  lost  in  the  black  depth  of  air.  The  night 
has  quenched  it.  The  invaluable  Syriac  version,  which  every  biblical 
student  ought  to  consult  wiUi  deference,  is  very  clear.  It  is  n^ll^  ^^i 
"  did  not  prevent"  It  is  used  in  classic  Greek  in  tlie  sense  of  overtaking, 
as  does  disease,  or  death ;  or  overpowering,  as  does  the  judicial  sentence 
pronounced  upon  a  criminal.  "  Comprehend,"  in  the  sense  of  "  under- 
standing," is  but  a  secondary,  although  frequent,  meaning;  and  is  not,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  with  Origen,  Theophylact,  and  other  ancient  exposi* 
tors,  that  of  the  passage  now  before  us.  The  aged  witness  who  has 
suflered  much  persecution,  and  witnessed  many  martyrdoms,  here  testifies 
that  the  most  hellish  darkness  in  this  world  has  not  been  able  to  over- 
power  the  heavenly  light  of  Christianity.  That  was  the  tme  light,  easy  to  be 
*'  comprehended  "  by  the  simplest,  but  impossible  to  be  extinguished  by  the 
wisest.  It  was  of  this  that  Jesus  spake,  when  He  said,  "  I  thank  Thee,  0 
Father,  because  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  pmdent,  and 
hast  revealed  them  unto  babes." 

"  That  teas  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  tJiat  cometh  into  the 
world.'*  Some  persons  would  fain  improve  on  this.  *'Epx^i^vo¥  they  would 
prefer  to  be  neuter,  not  masculine ;  nominative,  not  accusative :  and  would 
like  to  construe  it  accordingly,  so  forcing  it  into  another  meaning,  and 
would  read  thus :  That  is  the  tme  light,  which,  coming  into  the  world. 
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lighteth  eveiy  man.  This  sounds  less  absolute,  and  wonld  make  it  a  shade 
less  certain  tiiat  eveiy  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  receives  firom  Ghzist 
some  actual  benefit.  It  would  also  limit  the  direct  influence  of  the  Son  of 
God  upon  mankind  to  the  times  posterior  to  the  Incarnation.*  Not  piying 
closely  into  matters  which  lie  beyond  our  penetration,  and  which  it  has  not 
pleased  God  to  teach  us  with  literal  distinctness,  we  may  humbly  ask  if 
there  be  any  good  thing  which  all  men  bom  into  the  world,  and  living  long 
enough  to  be  conscious  of  good  and  evil,  show  that  they  possess  ?  There  is 
a  law  written  in  the  heart,  a  living  faculty  of  discerning  between  right  and 
wrong,  a  conscience  more  or  less  enlightened.  All  share  in  the  benefit  of 
the  "  true  Light ; "  a  measure  of  which  is  bestowed  upon  each  one,  and  is 
intended  to  strengthen  and  unfold  under  due  culture — ^by  teaching  and 
by  prayer;  or,  in  the  course  of  an  ignorant  and  prayerless  existence,  to 
die  away  and  be  lost. 

There  is  a  smile  of  the  Redeemer's  countenance  that  shines  upon  the 
infant  soul  and  makes  it  glad,  if  it  be  not  laid  under  the  deadly  shade  of 
an  ungodly  parentage  and  wicked  home.  Even  then,  the  early  childhood 
is  often  hallowed  and  purified  by  the  heavenly  influence  of  Him  who  said, 
"  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me."  But,  for  the  most  part,  in 
such  cases,  the  hereditary  curse  preysdls;  flesh  conquers  spirit;  the 
originally  corrupt  nature  rankles  into  its  vile  maturity,  and  the  loss  of  the 
gracious  gift  shows  that  it  was  but  a  gift  imparted  in  infinite  compassion, 
not  an  unalienable  endowment  of  our  nature ;  for,  if  it  were  such,  all  men  would 
cherish  it,  and  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  obey  its  promptings ;  to  "  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  "  would  be  as  natural  to  mankind  in  general 
as  it  is  to  feel  and  to  satisfy  a  healthy  appetite  for  daily  food.  Bat  no. 
Mankind  may  feel  the  need  of  spiritual  food,  but  they  have  not  this  appe- 
tite. They  loathe  what  they  ought  to  delight  in,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  serves  rather  to  admonish  them  of  sin  than  to  bring  them  permanent 
and  certain  comfort.  This  "  light,"  however,  is  the  universal  gift  ai  Christ  to 
the  world  of  sinners  whom  He  came  to  save ;  it  answers  its  original  purpose 
when  it  makes  the  lost  feel  his  need  of  a  Saviour;  but  if  its  motions  be  not 
faithftdly  obeyed,  the  heart  gets  hardened,  and  the  sinner  perishes.  Jesus 
came  to  save  all,  but  they  would  not  come  to  Him  that  they  "  might  have 
life." 

"  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  mad^  by  Him,  and  the  world 
knew  Him  not.'*  He  was  in  the  world,  even  before  His  Incarnation,  when 
God  was  not  yet,  by  that  Incarnation,  "  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  **  the 
world  knew  Him  not."  Some  of  the  Christian  fathers  so  maintained, 
agreeing  with  Justin  Martyr  in  his  Dialogue  with  Ttypho  the  Jew.  Fhilo, 
also,  and  the  Targumists,  believed  that  the  A6yosy  hId^.  Word,  was  the 
Messenger  and  Interpreter  of  the  Lord,  and  His  Hepresentative  on  eartL 
It  is  believed  by  many,  and  we  concur  in  the  belief,  that  "  the  angel  which 
spake  "  with  Moses  '*  in  the  mount "  (Acts  vii.  88)  was  the  Christ  whom  the 
Israelites  tempted  in  the  wilderness ;  (1  Cor.  x.  9 ;)  and  there  are  seyeral 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  indicate  that  before  His  incarnation 
our  Lord,  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  appeared  as  the  Divine  Messenger,  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord,  or  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant. 

*  Mott  of  the  andent  eommentators,  firom  Origen  downwards,  take  ^^^^mmt  witk 
ia^pmrai^,  a  com  traction  which  yields  a  lentiment  of  great  value  in  this  connexion. 
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"  Jffip  came  unto  Hu  own"  ds  ra  I8«a,  a  phrase  equivalent  to  In^'S'^K, 
to  HU  housBy  entering  into  His  temple,  there  to  teach,  and  there  to  exer- 
cise authority ;  but  "  His  own"  oi  Ubioi^  the  Jews, "  received  Him  not"  They 
did  not  acknowledge  Him,  the  world  did  not  know  Him;  and  surely,  if  the 
"  princes  of  this  world  had  known  the  Lord  of  glory,"  they  would  not  have 
crucified  Him. 

In  general, "  Hie  own  received  Him  not."  The  Sanhedrim,  the  priests,  the 
"princes"  of  the  people,  and  Herod,  all  rejected  their  incarnate  Lord; 
'*  hut  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His  name"  No  sooner  do  men  exercise 
faith  in  Christ,  than  He  invests  them  with  the  right  to  claim  the  benefit 
of  His  redemption,  and  the  honour  of  becoming  "  sons  of  God."  They 
not  only  perceive  His  Divine  majesty,  but  from  Him,  as  the  Fountain  of 
honour,  and  the  Author  of  every  "  good  and  perfect  gift,"  they  receive, 
consciously,  a  power  to  plead  His  merits,  a  power  to  put  away  old  sins,  to 
**  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,"  and  to  "  put  on  the  armour  of  light." 
Through  the  "despised  and  rejected"  One,  they  receive,  as  it  were,  a 
charter  of  salvation,  the  direct  conveyance  of  an  authority,  i^trla,  to 
claim  the  purchased  inheritance ;  or,  to  come  nearer  to  the  full  import  of 
the  word,  the  moral  power  of  a  superior  nature,  whereby  they  may  press 
into  "  the  holiest,"  draw  close  to  the  mercy-seat ;  and,  by  Uiat  new  creation 
which  is  the  work  of  God  alone,  become  actually  exalted  from  being  skves 
of  sin  and  "  children  of  wrath,"  to  be  made  "  the  sons  of  Ood"  Then  they 
live  and  reign  with  the  Lord  Jesus ;  they  share  in  the  fruits  of  His  victoiy 
over  sin,  death,  and  hell,  and  have  dominion  over  all  things.  They  receive 
Him  as  their  only  Saviour ;  and,  while  exercising  faith  in  His  name,  they 
are  "  born,  not  of  blood,"  by  natural  descent,  as  from  Abraham,  **nor  of  the 
win  of  the  flesh,"  by  virtue  of  any  human  authority  or  mere  ecclesiastical 
sanction,  "  nor  of  the  will  of  man,"  by  any  sacramental  act,  "  but  of  Ood" 
Their  new  life  is  received  from  Him,  of  whose  Spirit  th^  are  bom ;  and 
all  the  blessedness  of  their  new  existence  in  this  world,  and  in  heaven,  is 
and  shall  be  of  His  sole  gift  and  grant,  "  unmerited  and  free."  To  all 
this  the  world  is  blind.  Gamally-minded  men  have  no  more  perception  of 
this  **  power,"  than  had  the  Pharisees  a  discernment  of  the  Divine  majesty 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  "  son  of  the  carpenter." 

But, — to  Him  be  all  the  glory  ! — we  have  received  sight.  "  The  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only-hegotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  It  is  literally 
true  that  the  apostles  saw  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  He  dwelt  amongst  them ; 
but  the  description  they  give  of  it  does  not  contain  a  word  zoore  than 
every  faithful  child  of  God  can  use.  To  us,  as  to  them,  Jesus  is  "  full  of 
grace  and  truth ; "  and  as  they  could  not  see  the  like  in  any  other,  so 
neither  can  we.  Through  the  ages  that  have  passed  since  this  testimony 
was  written,  the  glory  of  the  Incarnate  Word  has  not  lost  any  of  its 
brightness.  It  is  as  clear  and  strong,  as  precious  and  as  necessary,  as 
ever.  Without  it  all  is  darkness  and  death ;  and  wretched  is  the  soul  on 
whom  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shines  not. 
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HYMNAL  HERESY: 

"  HTMNS  OF  LIFE  AND  PEACE."  * 

Ukder  an  ambitions  title,  we  have  here  a  truly  miscliieTOTia  and 
dangerons  book.  It  will  doubtless  have  a  considerable  circulation,  as  the 
author  is  extensively  known  in  connexion  with  a  certain  class  of  *'  revival 
services."  Its  poetic  merits  are  very  scanty;  there  are  but  few  Tersca 
that  rise  above  the  level  of  passable  rhyme,  and  there  are  many  that  fall 
far  below  it.  No  man  possessing  either  taste  or  culture  worthy  of  the 
name  could  eke  out  a  volume  with  such  verses  as  the  following:— 

"  'Tis  true  the  doctrine  men  oppoie, 
And  even  frieads  appear  aa  foes ; 
Yet  this  bat  brings  ns  unto  Him, 
Which  yields  ns  deeper  joy  within." 

"  l*d  hin  remember  every  word 
Which  fell  from  lips  like  Thine, 
And  all  that  else  Thy  ways  afford 
To  tell  me  Thon  art  mine." 

Village  churchyards  could  supply  volumes  of  poetiy  equal  in  xnarit 
to  this.  We  do  not  consider  the  following  strain  at  all  ealeulated  to 
promote  an  intelligent  piety : — 

"  Hallelnjah !  Thine  the  glory  I 
Hallelujah!  axneol 
Hallelajah  1  soon  the  glory  I 
Come,  Saviour,  again  I  " 

The  author  of  these  hymns  makes  painful  eiForts  to  be  forcible ;  italics 
will  not  suffice,  though  used  for  whole  sentences ;  dashes,  and  words 
distinguished  by  staring  capitals,  are  continually  called  to  the  aid  of  his 
spasmodic  muse.  But  all  this  emphasis  cannot  give  real  energy  to  feeble 
thoughts  and  tedious  phrases;  nor  can  the  very  neat  and  tasteful  way 
in  which  the  publishers  have  done  their  part  make  Mr.  Smith's  book 
worth  reading,  or  redeem  it  from  being  "  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.'*  Bad 
poetiy  in  general  may  be  safely  left  to  its  fate;  it  will  die  a  natural 
death,  and  the  doom  of  waste  paper  awaits  it  with  tolerable  certainty : 
but  when  bad  poetry  associates  itself  with  religious  thought,  and  assumes 
to  minister  "  life  and  peace,"  it  readily  secures  attention  and  support 
from  a  large  circle  of  readers  who  know  and  care  but  little  about  poetiy 
as  such.  And  when  bad  religious  poetry  is  also  made  a  vehicle  for 
corrupt  doctrine,  it  reaches  the  climax  of  its  capacity  for  mischief. 

This,  unfortunately,  is  the  case  with  the  feeble  and  yet  pretentious 
volume  before  us.  To  each  hymn,  with  but  few  exceptions,  is  appended  an 
exhortation,  or  a  short  doctrinal  treatise;  and  these  contain  teaching 
beside  which  the  pious  nonsense  of  the  hymns  is  comparatively  harmless. 
We  sincerely  regret  that  a  sense  of  duty,  both  to  the  truth  and  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  our  fellow-men,  compels  us  to  speak  of  Mr.  Smith's 
tenets  in  the  language  of  emphatic  protest,  warning,  and  repudiation. 

*  "  Hymns  of  Life  and  Peace.  By  J.  Denham  Smith."  London :  S.  W.  Partridge  and  C^ 
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However  earnest  and  Bineere  a  teacher  may  personally  be,  his  doctrine 
is  not  on  that  account  to  be  taken  for  granted.  It  most  be  "  weighed  in 
the  balances  "  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  if  these  condemn  it,  no  personal 
considerationfl  should  save  it  from  an  uncompromising  rejection.  The 
doctrines  of  this  book  are  utterly  contrary  to  "  those  things  which  are 
most  surely  believed  among  us."  Mr.  Smith  does  not  encourage  believers 
to  "grow  in  grace ; "  on  the  contrary,  in  a  hymn  entitled,  " Divine  Com- 
pleteness," he  teaches  them  to  sing, — 

"  I  am  not.  Lord,  more  blest 
¥^ith  perfectoesB  Dtnne, 
Than  when,  as  God'f  own  righteousness, 
I  knew  Thee  first  as  mine. 

"  T  am  not  now  more  meet 
Than  made  at  first  in  Thee ; 
Life,  light,  and  holiness  complete. 
Are  what  Thon  art  to  me. 

"  I  am  not  nearer.  Lord, 

Than  when  I  first  believed ; 
Made  nigh  bj  grace  throngh  Thine  own  blood 
Are  all  Thon  hast  received. 

"  I  am  not  holier ^  Lord, 
In  standing  as  Thy  child, 
Than  when  throngh  value  of  Thy  blood 
I  first  was  reconciled. 

•  •  •  « 

"ButO!  Vm  nearer  home  ! 
Nearer  the  hope  above. 
Nearer  the  place  to  be  my  owd. 
Nearer  the  One  I  love." 

The  italics  here,  and  throughout  our  quotations,  are  the  author's  own. 
Now  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  "  peace "  to  which  such  teaching 
would  minister  is  nothing  but  carnal  security,  and  slumbeiing  on  the 
enchanted  ground.  Such  doctrine  is  in  the  teeth  of  the  New  Testament ; 
the  Apostles  Peter,  John,  Paul,  and  their  great  Master  Himself,  all  assert 
or  imply  most  distinctly  that  believers  may  advance  in  holiness,  and 
encourage  them  to  do  so.  The  spirit  of  these  verses  is  indeed  "  a  spirit  of 
slumber ; "  they  are  a  sjrren  song.  The  Christian  who  (to  quote  a  later 
verse  of  the  same  hymn)  has  "  long  known  "  the  grace  of  God,  ought  not  to 
find  the  first  four  descriptive  of  his  present  condition.  The  title  of  the 
above-named  hymn  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  singular  ingenuity 
with  which  almost  every  scriptural  truth  is  twisted  and  perverted  by  this 
writer.  The  idea  of  believers  in  Christ  being  thu*  '*  complete  in  Him  I " 
It  seems  that  their  privilege  is  to  9tand  Hilly  and  not  to  *'  grow  up  into 
Him  in  all  things." 

Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  after  this  to  find  Mr.  Smith  carefully 
renouncing  the  idea  of  entire  sanctification :  one  hymn  is  entitled,  "  A 
Song  of  Abiding,"  and  the  author  thus  speaks  of  abiding  in  Christ : — 
*'  Thifl  does  not  involve  Christian  perfection ;  for  sin,  the  evil  root  or 
spring,  i$  ttiU  in  us^  and,  if  allowed,  would  act  as  ever.    Sin,  in  us,  is  never 
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absolutdy  de^d"  Itis  tralygrievoiiB  to  finda  professed  ''renvalist"  aigmng, 
or  dogmatizing,  against  the  completion  of  the  gracious  change  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  works  in  the  soul.  Methodist  revivals,  and  there  have  heen 
many,  continoally  associate  "the  perfecting  of  the  saints"  with  the 
conversion  of  sinners.  William  Bramwell,  David  Stoner,  John  Smith, 
Thomas  Collins,  and  many  others,  saw  the  froit  of  their  lahonrs  in  repeated 
religious  awakenings :  and  they  had  the  firmest  conviction,  (a  conviction 
justified  by  large  experience,)  that  to  encourage  believers  to  "  go  on  nnto 
perfection  "  was  an  essential  part  of  a  quickening  of  the  work  of  God.  To 
these  masters  in  Israel,  these  adepts  in  soul- saving,  a  revival  that  dis- 
countenanced being  '*  made  perfect  in  love  "  would  indeed  have  appeared 
''  a  wonderful  and  horrible  thing."  We  do  not  here  enter  upon  the  argu- 
ments in  support  or  defence  of  this  blessed  doctrine ;  all  we  are  at  present 
concerned  to  do  is,  to  warn  Methodists  against  being  led  to  expect  spiritual 
good  from  a  revivalism  which  contends  for  indwelling  sin  as  thon^  it 
were  a  Christian  privilege. 

Mr.  Smith's  volume  inculcates  predestinarian  views  of  the  Divine 
mercy,  and  also  of  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints.  Indeed,  in  describ- 
ing the  state  and  conduct  of  a  soul  which  "  has  lost  its  communion,"  he 
describes  something  very  like  the  state  of  a  backslider.  "  Communion"  is  a 
pet  phrase  of  the  school  to  which  Mr.  Smith  must  be  considered  as 
belonging,  and  is  repeated  to  weariness  throughout  the  book. 

But  the  author's  millenarian  views  also  demand  some  remark.  Hew- 
ever  strongly  we  may  differ  from  the  opinions  which  many  good  men 
entertain  on  the  subject  of  the  millennium,  we  cannot  question  their  right 
to  hold  and  to  promulgate  such  opinions.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  when 
anticipations  of  the  future  glory  lead  them  to  depreciate  the  present  dis- 
pensation of  Divine  grace.  And  to  this  charge  Mr.  Smith  fairly  lays 
himself  open,  as  our  readers  will  probably  consider  when  they  leam  that 
he  says,  "  Properly  we  have  no  dispensation,  but  come  in  between  the 
dispensations.  We  stand  between  the  prophets  and  patriarchs,  who 
looked  for  a  reigning  Messiah  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  time  when  the 
earth  will  see  that  Messiah,  in  millennial  glory  on  the  other.  It  is  daring 
this  interlude  we  have  our  place.  We  are  not  of  the  Jewish  dispensation ; 
nor  are  we  of  the  millennium."  There  is  more  in  a  similar  strain,  but  we 
shall  probably  have  quoted  enough  for  the  reader's  patience  by  this  time. 
Whatamelancholy  illustration  of  ^e  lengths  to  which  a  favourite  theoiymay 
drive  men !  "  Properly  we  have  no  dispensation !  "  So,  then,  that  *'  king- 
dom of  heaven  "  which  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  heralded,  which  the 
Redeemer's  own  teaching  founded,  and  which  the  Pentecostal  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  fully  inaugurated,  was  not  a  "  dispensation  "  at  all,  only 
an ' '  interlude ! ' '  This  is  another  specimen  of  the  utter  confusion  of  thought 
pervading  the  religious  system  of  which  Mr.  Smith  is  an  exponent; 
^almost  every  one  of  the  teachings  of  Scripture  is  distorted  into  some  new  and 
strange  form,  and  the  result  is  a  bewildering  medley,  an  indescribable  chaos. 

The  right  of  private  judgment  as  to  the  interpretation  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture is  exhibited  to  extreme  disadvantage  in  such  productions  as  these, 
and  we  are  almost  involuntarily  led  to  ask,  Which  is  worse,  to  be  at 
the  meroy  of  the  Fathers,  and  pretended  Infallibility,  or  to  have,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  every  man  his  own  creed-maker,  expositor,  and  Pope  ? 
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Elsewhere,  this  is  felt  even  more  strongly  than  it  is  in  England.  The 
capricious  uncertainty  of  doctrine,  and  the  singular  power  of  disinu- 
gration,  which  characterize  the  Plymoutti  Brethren,  ("  Brethren,"  they  now 
prefer  to  he  styled,)  are  among  the  more  serious  hindrances  to  the  spread 
of  evangelical  truth  on  the  Continent  at  this  day.  Men  whose  minds 
have  heen  long  accustomed  to  a  strong,  well  organized,  visible  church, 
and  to  a  compact,  defined,  authoritative  creed,  are  alike  amazed  and 
revolted  by  the  freaks,  doctrinal  and  disciplinary,  of  this  youngest  ofbhoot 
of  Protestant  Christendom. 

We  affectionately  remind  our  own  people  that  they  need  not  go  beyoild 
their  own  Connexion,  either  to  seek  or  to  encourage  revivals  of  religion : 
every  facility  for  promoting  these  is  already  around  them  in  abundance ; 
and  there  is— pervading  Methodism — a  deep,  anxious  yearning  for  these 
thrice-blessed  manifestations  of  the  saving  and  sanctifying  grace  of  God. 
Let  the  Methodists  throw  their  evangelistic  efforts  into  the  zealous 
working  of  their  own  system,  and  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  connect 
themselves  with  men  who  oppose  and  undermine  much  that  we  hold 
most  precious,  both  in  doctrine  and  experience.  Such  temptation  is 
often  and  carefully  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  people ;  but  let  them  be 
assured  that  if  they  come  under  the  influence  of  the  teaching  associated 
with  it,  they  will  not  " continue  in  the  faith,  grouncMt  and  settled"  but 
will  be  "  moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel,"  and  especially  from 
the  hope  of  their  own  peculiar  and  glorious  calling,  that  of  "  perfecting 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  God." 


WILLUM  THE  SILENT. 

{Concluded) 

Havino  passed  the  Meuse  with  his  whole  army,  William  sent  to  the  Duke 
a  herald  to  propose  that  all  who  in  the  ensuing  campaign  might  be  made 
prisoners  should  be  exchanged.  The  herald,  booted  and  spurred,  as  he 
had  dismounted  from  his  horse,  was  instantly  hanged.  This  was  Alva's 
answer  to  the  mission  of  mercy.  His  plan  of  strategy  was  to  avoid  a  bat- 
tle; and,  like  the  Consul  Fabius,  to  conquer  by  delay.  The  winter  would 
soon  disperse  the  German  troops,  which  William  was  unable  to  support  even 
while  in  actual  service.  The  plan  succeeded.  The  Prince  was  unable  to 
provoke  his  adversary  to  risk  a  battle.  Twenty-nine  times  he  changed 
his  encampments  for  that  purpose,  and  at  every  move  the  Duke  eluded 
him,  seemingly  as  impalpable  although  as  close  as  his  shadow.  The 
campaign  lasted  little  more  than  a  month.  Alva  had  removed  the  irons 
from  aU  the  mills,  so  that  not  a  bushel  of  com  could  be  ground  in  Bra- 
bant. At  Quesnoy  the  Prince  gained  some  advantage  over  the  Spaniards, 
and  at  Chateau- Cambresis  a  slight  and  easy  victory ;  but,  by  November 
17th,  Alva  had  entered  Chateau-Cambresis,  and  the  Prince  had  crossed 
the  frontier  into  France.  For  the  present  all  seemed  over  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Alva  returned  in  triumph  to  Brussels.  But  the  war  of  freedom 
had  been  renewed  in  France ;  and,  having  disbanded  his  army  at  Stras- 
burg,  William,  with  his  brothers  Louis  and  Henry,  at  the  head  of  twelve 
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hundred  mounted  men-at-anns,  set  ont  early  in  the  following  spring  to 
joia  the  banner  of  Cond^. 

Before  visiting  France,  William  had  issued  commiBsions  to  rarioiu 
marineiB,  who  were  authorized  to  cruise  against  the  Spanish  commerce. 
He  gave  minute  instructions  for  the  discipline  to  be  obserred  in  his  fleet 
The  articles  of  war  were  to  be  strictly  enforced.  Each  commander  was  to 
maintain  on  board  his  ship  a  minister  to  preach  God's  word,  and  preserre 
Christian  piety  among  the  crew.  None  were  to  be  received  on  boud, 
either  as  sailors  or  soldiers,  but  "  folk  of  good  name  and  fiune."  No  con- 
vict was  to  be  admitted.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  that  navy 
which  in  this  and  the  following  centuries  was  to  achieve  so  many 
triumphs. 

The  Prince  having,in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  been  recalled  from  France 
to  the  Netherlands,  had  crossed  the  enemy's  lines  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant, 
with  but  five  attendants,  and  at  great  periL  He  traversed  France,  and  arrived 
in  Germany  in  the  winter.  He  had  never  been  in  so  forlorn  a  condition. 
A  sovereign  Prince,  who  had  lived  in  pomp  and  luxury,  he  now  calmly 
accepted  the  position  of  an  outlaw  and  an  exHe.  But  his  spirit  was 
unbroken ;  and  he  was  always  mindful  not  only  of  the  great  cause  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself,  but  of  the  wants  of  those  who  had  done 
him  service. 

A  party  of  Dutch  mariners,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty,  in 
twenty-four  vessels,  who,  on  the  complaint  of  Alva,  were  denied  entertain- 
ment in  England,  having  set  sail  from  Dover,  by  a  series  of  singular 
adventures,  and  in  the  exercise  of  great  skill,  tact,  and  daring,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Brill,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
The  tidings  reached  Alva  while  engaged  in  a  desperate  controversy  with  the 
merchants  and  tradesmen  of  Brussels,  on  the  subject  of  a  tax  of  the  tenth 
penny  on  the  sale  of  all  movables,  the  twentieth  penny  on  the  sale  of 
all  immovables,  and  the  hundredth  penny  for  all  they  possessed ;  a  tax  so 
unreasonable  and  enormous  that  they  had  shut  up  their  shops  and  offices, 
and  refused  to  trade  at  all.  He  had  sent  for  the  executioner  by  night, 
and  ordered  him  to  prepare  eighteen  strong  ropes,  intending  to  hang 
eighteen  of  the  principal  tradesmen  the  next  morning,  on  their  own  sign- 
posts, at  the  doors  of  their  shops,  by  way  of  giving  a  wholesome 
stimulus  to  trade  and  taxation.  The  cords  were  being  prepared,  and  Alva 
was  waiting  with  grim  impatience  for  the  dawn  on  which  this  display  of 
vigour  was  to  be  made ;  but  its  accomplishment  was  prevented  by  an 
unforeseen  event.  In  the  night,  intelligence  arrived  that  the  town  of 
Brill  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

Without  a  moment's  delay,  Alva  sent  Count  Bossu  to  recover  the  con- 
quered seaport.  The  count,  with  ten  companies,  crossed  the  Slujs  to  the 
island  of  Voom,  and  summoned  the  rebels  to  surrender.  The  patriots, 
being  few,  were  at  first  afraid  to  venture  outside  the  gates  to  attack  the 
superior  force  of  their  assailants.  But  a  carpenter,  axe  in  hand,  plunging 
into  the  water,  swam  to  the  Niewland  sluice,  and  with  a  few  vigoroos 
strokes  hacked  it  open.  The  sea  poured  in  at  once,  making  the  city 
unapproachable  on  the  north  side.  Bossu  then  led  his  men  along  the 
Niewland  dike  to  the  Southern  Gate,  where  they  were  welcomed  with  a 
warm  discharge  of  artillery,  which  completely  staggered  them.    In  the 
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meantime,  Treslong  and  Robel  bad  rowed  out  to  tlic  ships  which  had 
brought  the  enemy  to  tlie  island,  cut  some  adrift  and  set  others  on  fire. 
The  Spaniards  at  the  Southern  Gate,  seeing  their  vessels  blazing,  and  the 
sea  rising  rapidly  over  the  dike,  were  panic -struck  at  being  thus  enclosed 
between  fire  and  water,  and  dashed  off  in  precipitate  retreat  along  the 
slippeTy  eauseway,  and  through  the  slimy  and  turbid  waters,  which  were 
fast  threatening  to  overwhelm  them.  Many  were  drowned  or  smothered 
in  their  flight,  but  the  greater  part  escaped. 

Bossu  approached  Rotterdam.  The  gates  were  closed,  and  the  autho- 
rities refused  to  admit  a  garrison  for  the  King.  He  then  had  recourse  to 
perfidy.  He  requested  permission  to  pass  through  the  city,  which  was 
granted,  on  condition  that  only  a  coi'poral's  party  should  be  admitted  at  a 
time.  To  these  conditions  Bossu  affixed  his  hand  and  seal.  But  wi(h 
the  admission  of  the  first  detachment,  a  violent  assault  on  the  gate  was 
made  by  the  whole  Spanish  force.  The  inhabitants  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise. A  stout  smith,  confronting  the  invaders  almost  singly  with  his 
sledge-hammer,  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  Bossu's  own  hand.  The  sol- 
diers rushed  through  the  streets,  killing  all  who  made  the  slightest  resist- 
ance. In  a  few  minutes  four  hundred  were  murdered.  The  fate  of  the 
women  was  worse  than  death.  The  capture  of  Rotterdam  is  infamous 
for  the  same  crimes  which  blacken  the  record  of  every  Spanish  triumph 
in  the  Netherlands. 

The  example  set  by  Brill  was  followed  by  Flushing,  and  nearly  all  the 
important  cities  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  The  cities  of  Ouelderland, 
Overyssel,  Utrecht,  and  all  the  important  cities  of  Friesland,  unfurled  the 
standard  of  liberty,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Prince,  and  received 
his  garrisons. 

These  conquests  in  the  cause  of  liberty  were  not  all  to  be  permanent, 
nor  were  any  of  them  retained  without  a  struggle.  The  little  cluster 
of  northern  republics,  which  had  restored  the  Batavianname  to  its  ancient 
splendour,  was  destined,  however,  for  a  long  and  vigorous  life.  From 
that  bleak  isthmus,  where  freedom  at  length  had  gained  a  foothold,  her 
light  was  to  stream  for  many  years  through  Europe,  a  guiding  l^haros  to 
struggling  humanity,  shining  across  a  stormy  sea.  And  Haarlem,  Leyden, 
Alkmaar,  names  hallowed  by  the  most  heroic  deeds,  breathe  still  as  tnim- 
pet-tongued  and  unquenchable  a  defiance  to  tyranny  as  Marathon,  Ther- 
mopylsa,  and  Salamis. 

We  have  not  space  to  narrate  the  incidents  of  the  war  now  entered  on. 
There  is  much  of  thrilling  interest,  which  we  reluctantly  omit,  in  the  mad 
atrocities  of  Alva,  the  naval  Tictories  of  the  patriots,  and  their  occassional 
successes  on  land;  their  terrible  reverses,  and  agonizing  struggles ;  and 
the  unbending  fortitude  and  inflexible  perseverance  of  William,  amidst 
the  greatest  discouragements,  the  most  appalling  disasters,  and  the  most 
dreadful  calamities,  public  and  private.  In  one  battle,  in  which  the  patriot 
army  was  cut  to  pieces,  William's  brother.  Louts  of  Nassau,  the  Bayard 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  his  youngest  brother  Henry,  were  killed.  The 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  tlie  Spanish  invaders  and  their  commanders 
almost  exceed  belief.  The  superhuman  endurance  of  the  besieged, 
assailed  at  once  by  war,  fSaminc,  and  pestilence,  and  the  sublimity  of  their 
despair,  ore  worthy  of  eternal  honour.    Leyden  endured  two  sieges  by 
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lar^e  armies,  and  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity ;  yet  remained 
untakeu.  In  the  seoond  siege,  the  dikes  were  cmt  through,  as  a  despeiate 
resource  a^^ainst  the  invaders.  It  was  done  under  the  saperintendence  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  with  the  general  consent  of  the  country  roimd, 
though  attended  with  the  destruction  of  their  harvest  Leyden  was  fifa 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  water  rose  slowly,  the  wind  heing  in  the  east 
At  length,  after  the  patience  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  tried  to  the 
utmost,  and  starvation  had  thinned  their  numbers,  and  reduced  the  soi- 
vivors  abnost  to  skeletons,  after  many  a  longing  look  seaward  firam  the 
tops  of  their  church>towers,  and  when  hope  had  abnost  expired,  reh^ 
came  at  last,  brought  by  the  fleet,  which  the  rising  waves  of  the  enoroaeh- 
ing  ocean  had  borne  over  the  land ;  and  the  invaders  fled,  baffled  of  the 
prey  which  they  had  considered  almost  within  their  grasp. 

The  calamities  of  the  country,  and  the  general  hatred  which  the  atro- 
cities of  the  Spaniards  had  brought  on  them,  aided  the  Prince  in  his  reite- 
rated eflbrts  to  secure  a  firm  union  of  the  difliorent  provinces  against  the 
common  foe.  The  Netherlands  in  their  fierce  and  protracted  struggle  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  had  the  sympathy  of  England,  and  some  small 
assistance  from  its  government  and  people.  Elizabeth's  aid  was  but  mea- 
gre and  sparing,  but  it  availed  to  ward  off  utter  ruin ;  and  this  was  of  ini- 
nite  importance  to  the  Netherlanders,  at  a  moment  when  nothing  but  hope 
could  have  supported  their  exhausted  strength  and  courage.  The  aid  on 
which  the  Prince  had  calculated  from  the  French  Government,  failed  him 
at  a  most  important  crisis,  through  the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots  in 
Paris  and  other  parts  of  France  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1572.  A 
treaty  was  subsequently  entered  into  with  the  repentant  government, 
which  saw  too  late  that  Spain  was  the  chief  gainer  by  its  late  condnet 
In  negotiating  this  treaty  between  Charles  IX.  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Oount  Louis  manifested  the  same  caution  which  was  exercised  by  Uie 
Huguenot  deputies  in  their  conferences  with  Catherine  de  Medicis.  When 
the  Queen  Dowager  asked  the  commissioners,  who  insisted  on  guarantees, 
'*Is  the  word  of  a  king  not  sufficient?"  one  of  them  replied,  "No, 
Madame ;  by  St.  Bartholomew,  No !  "  But  the  most  effectual  interposUum 
on  behalf  of  the  struggling  country  came  from  a  quarter  whence  it  could 
be  the  least  expected, — ^the  Spaniards  themselves !  The  bankruptcy  of  the 
exchequer,  and  consequent  inability  to  pay  the  troops  their  long  aneais, 
drove  them  to  mutiny.  From  their  own  hand  came  the  blow  by  which 
they  were  to  be  expelled  from  the  land  which  their  presence  had  so  long 
polluted  and  blasted.  Like  the  ancient  invaders  of  Judsaa,  by  a  super- 
natural impulse  every  man's  hand  was  against  his  fellow.  The  mutineers 
threatened  Brussels,  which  was  only  saved  by  all  the  inhabitants  arming. 
They  took  Alost  by  storm,  plundering  and  massacring  indiscriminately 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  They  took  Antwerp,  the  wealthiest  city  in  the 
world.  The  Spaniards  cast  off  the  mask  of  humanity,  and  appeared  trans- 
formed to  demons.  The  reigning  passion  seemed  the  lust  of  gold.  The 
strong  boxes  of  the  merchants,  the  cash-boxes  of  private  families,  were 
rifled ;  the  plate,  jewellery,  and  valuables  seized.  Three  days  the  havoo 
lasted.  There  is  hardly  a  crime  that  men  can  commit,  that  was  not  perpe- 
trated. Never  was  there  a  more  monstrous  massacre  even  in  the  blood- 
stained annals  of  the  Netherlands.    Eight  thousand  persons  were  mur- 
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dered.  The  city  was  changed  to  a  charnel-house ;  nor  has  it  ever  since 
racoYered  its  commercial  prosperity.  The  catastrophe  was  known  for  ages 
after,  and  is  still  known,  by  the  dreadfdl  name  of  "  the  Spanish  Fury." 

A  shirer  of  intensest  horror  was  the  uniyersal  feeling,  as  the  news  of 
this  terrible  crime  spread  through  the  country ;  but  it  was  not  that  of  fear, 
it  was  the  thrill  of  indignant  rage  and  detestation.  It  quickened  the 
negotiAtions  which  were  already  commenced  between  the  representatives 
of  the  Prince  and  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  with  the  deputies  of  the  other 
provinces,  for  a  union.  The  result  was  "  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,"  which 
pledged  them  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  their  common  country  without 
delay,  and  recognised  the  Reformed  Religion  as  the  established  creed  of 
Holland ;  and  in  the  fifteen  other  provinces  there  was  to  be  no  prohibition 
of  the  Kefonned  worship.  About  the  same  time,  and  as  another  conse- 
quence of  the  meeting,  the  whole  island  of  Schouwen,  together  with  the 
rest  of  Zealand,  except  Tholen,  was  recovered  by  the  patriots. 

On  the  day  before  the  Antwerp  massacre,  Don  John  of  Austria,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Charles  Y.,  the  conqueror  of  Grenada,  the  hero  of 
Lepanto,  rode  into  the  town  of  Luxembourg,  disguised  as  a  Moorish  slave, 
in  the  train  of  Don  Ottavio  Gonzaga,  with  six  men-at-arms.  He  had 
rapidly  traversed  Spain  and  France  in  disguise,  and  in  the  romantic  man- 
ner which  was  his  characteristic.  He  stood  at  last  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Netherlands  as  the  new  governor-general ;  but — ^thanks  to  the  procrasti- 
nating spirit  of  his  master  Philip — ^with  all  the  speed  he  had  made,  he 
arrived  a  few  days  too  late  1 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  when  the  insurrection  commenced,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards,  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  at  their  head,  only  claimed  that  constitutional  freedom  which  was 
their  birth-right  and  inheritance,  and  which  Philip  at  his  coronation  had 
sworn  to  respect  and  maintain  inviolate.  There  was  no  pretence,  at  first, 
that  Philip  was  not  their  sovereign ;  it  was  only  when  despairing  of  all  change 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  when  foreign  aid  was  deemed  essen- 
tial to  success  in  the  struggle,  that  they  formally  renounced  their  allegi- 
ance to  a  ruler  who  had  proved  himself  so  unworthy  of  it.  To  consum- 
mate their  infamy,  Philip  and  his  government,  having  in  vain  attempted 
to  seduce  William  from  hia  duty  to  his  country  by  the  most  unlimited 
offers,  published  a  '*  Ban,"  or  official  notice,  offering  twenty-five  thousand 
crowns  to  any  one  who  would  assassinate  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the 
promise  of  ennobling  the  assassin,  if  not  already  noble,  and  of  pardon  for 
any  crimes,  however  heinous,  which  he  might  have  committed.  This  was 
in  1580.  Before  the  year  ended,  this  infamous  proclamation  was  answered 
by  the  memorable  "  Apology  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  one  of  the  most 
startling  documents  in  history.  No  defiance  was  ever  thundered  forth  in 
the  ears  of  a  despot  in  more  terrible  tones.  He  was  no  hypocrite,  he 
said.  When  the  friend  of  government,  he  had  warned  them  that  by  their 
complicated  and  perpetual  persecutions  they  were  twisting  the  rope  of 
their  own  ruin.  Since  becoming  their  enemy,  he  had  made  open  war  on 
them.  With  terrible  distinctness  he  enumerated  Pliilip's  acts  of  oppres- 
sion, and  the  manifold  crimes  of  which  he  believed  him  guilty ;  and  having 
told  him  plainly,  "  Thus  didst  thou,"  he  had  a  withering  word  for  the 
priest  who  stood  at  his  back.    ''  Tell  me,"  he  cried,  '*  by  whose  command 
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Cardinal  Granvelle  administered  poison  to  tbe  Emperor  MaximiliAn?  I 
know  what  that  Emperor  told  me ;  and  how  much  fear  he  afterwards  felt  of  &e 
King,  and  of  all  Spaniards."  The  price  set  on  his  head  he  treated  with  scorn, 
as  an  attempt  to  terrify  him  by  no  means  new.  He  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  various  bargains  which  had  been  made  with  cut-throats  and  poisoners 
to  take  away  his  life.  "  I  am  in  the  hands  of  God,"  he  said ;  **  my  worldly 
goods  and  my  life  have  long  since  been  dedicated  to  His  serrice.  He  idll 
dispose  of  me  as  seems  best  for  His  glory  and  my  salvation." 

Philip's  *'  Ban  "  was  not  issued  in  vain.  Its  first-fruits  were  displayed 
on  Sunday,  March  18th,  1582,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  iMge 
party  of  noblemen  dined  at  tlie  Duke  of  Anjou's  palace.  On  rising  from 
table,  as  he  led  the  way  from  the  dining-room,  a  pistol  was  fired  at  him. 
The  ball  entered  the  neck  under  the  right  ear,  passed  through  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  and  came  out  under  the  left  jawbone,  carrying  with  it  tiro 
teeth.  The  pistol  had  been  held  so  near  that  the  hair  and  beard  of  the 
Prince  were  set  on  fire.  The  crime  was  a  commercial  sprculation.  A 
Spanish  merchant  of  Antwerp,  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  had  entered 
into  a  contract,  which  Philip  had  signed  with  his  own  hand,  and  sealed 
with  his  seal,  according  to  which  Anastro  was,  within  a  certain  time,  to 
take  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  eighty 
thousand  ducats  and  the  Cross  of  St.  Jago. 

For  eighteen  days  the  Prince's  life  hung  in  continual  doubt.  His  reco- 
very, which  seemed  miraculous,  was  the  subject  of  universal  thanksgivisg 
and  joy.  At  a  festival  in  Bruges,  held  at  tiie  inauguration  of  Anjou  as 
Count  of  Flanders,  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  him  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Two  men,  an  Italian  and  a  Spaniard,  at  the  instigation  of 
Parma,  had  undertaken  it.  On  its  failure  and  their  detection,  the  Italian 
committed  suicide,  and  the  Spaniard  was  executed  at  Paris. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  ill-success  of  these  attempts  had  pre- 
vented a  repetition  of  them.  But  the  intention  to  take  William's  life,  and 
thus  earn  the  promised  guerdon,  being  shared  by  many,  the  attempts  were 
frequent.  In  the  summer  of  1584,  the  Prince  was  living  at  Delft,  where 
Ids  fourth  wife,  Louisa  de  Coligni,  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Stadtholder,  Frederic  Henry.  The  news  of  Anjon's  death 
reached  him  on  Sunday  morning,  July  8th,  by  a  special  despatch  from 
the  French  Coui*t.  The  Prince,  who  had  not  risen,  caused  the  messenger 
to  be  sununoned,  that  he  might  hear  from  his  mouth  some  particular 
details  of  the  Duke's  last  illness.  The  courier,  who  called  himself  Francis 
Guion,  had  early  in  the  spring  claimed  and  received  the  Prince's  protection, 
as  nn  ardent  adherent  of  the  reformed  faith,  and  son  of  a  Protestant,  who 
had  suffered  death  at  Besan9on  for  his  religion.  He  was  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  was  regularly  seen  walking  to  sermon  and  lecture, 
with  Bible  and  hymn-book  under  his  arm.  All  this,  however,  was  but  a 
veil  assumed  by  the  profoundest  hypocrisy  of  a  daring  and  desperate  soul, 
for  the  purpose  of  more  efiectually  concealing  a  long*  cherished  and  terrible 
purpose.  His  real  name  was  Balthazar  Gerard,  and  his  father  and 
mother  were  living  at  Villefons,  in  Burgimdy.  He  was  a  fanatical  Catholic, 
and  in  youth  had  formed  the  design  of  murdering  the  Prince  of  Orange 
as  a  rebel  and  a  heretic.  As  soon  as  Philip's  proclamation  or  "Ban" 
appeared,  he  came  to  Luxembom*g,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Treves, 
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where  he  confided  his  plan  to  the  Eegent  of  the  Jesnits'  College,  who 
expressed  his  high  approbation  of  it,  gave  him  his  blessing,  and  promised 
that  if  his  life  should  he  sacrificed,  he  should  he  enrolled  among  the 
martyrs.  He  next  consulted  the  Pnnce  of  Parma,  who  had  long  been 
looking  for  some  one  to  undertake  the  deed.  Parma  sent  his  confidential 
councillor,  D'Assonville,  to  the  stranger,  to  learn  the  details  of  the  scheme. 
Gdrard,  as  requested  by  D'Assonville,  drew  up  the  particulars  of  his 
plan  in  writing.  Parma,  on  receiving  the  document,  authorized  his  emissary 
to  encourage  Gerard  in  his  attempt,  and  to  promise  him  that,  in  case  of 
success,  the  reward  should  be  given  him,  and  to  his  heirs  if  he  lost  his 
life.  With  such  counsel  and  encouragement,  G^rd  came  to  Delft,  told 
his  false  tale  to  Yillers,  the  chaplain  and  intimate  friend  of  Orange, 
and  obtained  a  post  in  the  suite  of  a  nobleman  just  setting  out  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  France.  On  the  Duke's  death,  he 
gained  permission  to  cany  this  important  intelligence  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  despatches  having  been  intrusted  to  him,  he  travelled  post 
to  Delft;  and,  to  his  astonishment,  the  letters  had  hardly  been  delivered, 
when  he  was  summoned  to  the  chamber  of  the  Prince.  His  intended 
victim  lay  unarmed,  alone,  in  bed,  before  the  man  who  for  seven  long 
years  had  thirsted  for  his  blood.  But  the  Prince  was  too  deeply  interested 
in  the  despatches  just  brought,  and  the  reflections  awakened  by  them, 
to  notice  any  flush  of  excitement  in  the  countenance  of  the  messenger 
which  might  have  awakened  suspicion ;  and  the  opportunity  had  come  too 
suddenly  on  Gerard  to  be  of  any  avail.  He  was  unarmed,  and  had 
formed  no  plan  of  escape.  After  having  communicated  all  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Prince  required,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  chamber ;  and 
actually  applied  to  an  attendant  for  money  to  buy  shoes  and  stockings,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  go  to  church.  Gerard's  wants  were  mentioned  to  the 
Prince,  who  instantly  ordered  a  sum  of  money  to  be  given  him.  The 
money  thus  obtained,  on  so  false  a  pretence,  from  the  Prince's  charity, 
instead  of  being  applied  to  the  purpose  indicated  by  Gerard,  was  spent  in 
the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  pistols,  with  which  to  shoot  his  benefactor. 

On  Tuesday,  July  10th,  1584,  at  about  half-past  twelve,  the  Prince, 
with  his  wife  on  his  arm,  and  followed  by  the  members  of  his  household, 
was  going  to  the  dining-room.  He  was  dressed,  as  usual,  in  very  plain 
fashion.  Gerard  presented  himself  in  the  doorway,  and  asked  for  a  pass- 
port. The  Princess,  with  womanly  instinct,  struck  with  the  man's  pale 
and  agitated  aspect,  anxiously  questioned  her  husband  about  him.  The 
Prince  carelessly  observed  that  "  it  was  merely  a  person  who  came  for  a 
passport,"  at  the  same  time  ordering  a  secretary  to  prepare  one.  The 
Princess,  alarmed  by  Gerard's  ominous  look,  remarked  in  an  undertone, 
''she  had  never  seen  so  villanous  a  countenance."  Orange,  however, 
smiled  at  her  apprehensions ;  and,  passing  into  the  dining-room  without 
further  notice  of  Gerard,  conducted  himself  at  table  with  his  usual 
cheerfulness,  conversing  aflably  with  the  burgomaster  of  Leeuwarden,  the 
only  guest  present  at  the  family  dinner.  At  two  o'clock  the  company  rose 
from  table.  The  Prince  led  the  way,  intending  to  pass  to  the  apartmeuts 
above.  He  had  just  begun  to  ascend  the  stair,  when,  from  an  obscure 
arch  in  the  vestibule,  through  which  he  had  passed,  a  man  emerged,  and, 
standing  within  a  foot  or  two  of  him,  discharged  a  pistol  full  at  his  heait. 

TOL.  xr.^imn  bxbixs.  2^        , 
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Three  bulleis  Entered  his  body,  one  of  which  passed  through  him,  and 
struck  with  violence  the  wall  beyond.  The  Prince  exclaimed  in  French, 
"  0  my  God,  hare  mercy  on  my  soul  1  O  my  God,  have  mercy  on  this 
poor  people!  "  These  were  the  last  words  he  ever  spoke,  save  that  whca 
his  sister,  Catherine  of  Schwartzburg,  immediately  afterwards  asked  him 
if  he  commended  his  soul  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  faintly  answered,  "Yea." 
In  a  few  minutes  he  breathed  his  last,  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  sister. 

The  murderer  fled,  and  had  abnost  escaped;  ha  had  nearly  reached 
the  ramparts,  whence  he  intended  to  have  leaped  into  the  moat,  when  he 
stumbled  over  a  heap  of  rubbish.  As  he  rose,  ha  was  seized  by  sevcnl 
persons  who  had  pursued  him  from  the  house.  A  couple  of  bladders 
and  a  piece  of  pipe  were  found  on  him,  with  which  he  had  purposed  to 
swim  the  moat,  beyond  which  a  horse  was  waiting  for  him.  He  boldly 
avowed  himself  and  his  deed.  On  his  examination,  he  expressed  neither 
regret  nor  depression,  but  a  calm  exultation.  He  had  discharged  three 
poisoned  balLsi  into  the  Prince's  stomach,  and  he  knew  that  the  result 
must  be  fatal.  Such  was  the  ftiry  of  the  people  against  the  wretch  who  had 
destroyed  the  father  of  their  country,  tliat,  before  his  execution,  he  vas 
subjected  to  the  most  horrible  tortures ;  and  William  the  Silent  was  no 
longer  living  to  intercede  for  him,  as  he  had  often  done  for  those  who 
assailed  his  life. 

The  still  more  guilty  accomplices  of  Gerard  were  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  justice.  Their  complicity  was  shown  after  the  crime,  as  well  as 
before  it.  At  the  recommendation  of  Parma,  the  rewards  promised  hy 
Philip  to  the  man  who  should  murder  Orange,  were  paid  to  the  heirs  of 
the  assassin.  Certainly,  if  "  the  age  of  chivalry  is  past,"  we  may  well  be 
consoled  for  its  departure,  since,  while  it  lasted,  such  famous  knights  as 
the  hero  of  Lepanto,  and  his  nephew,  Parma,  the  most  accomplished  captain 
of  his  age,  could  be  active  in  prompting  and  rewarding  the  assassination 
of  a  political  adversary ;  and  when  the  most  chivalrous  nation  in  Europe 
had  for  its  monarch  one  who  promised  and  bestowed  a  pecuniary  rewazd, 
and  prostituted  the  honours  of  Spanish  nobility,  as  the  meed  of  such  an 
act.  Had  not  the  chivalry  of  Spain  already  become  effete  and  worthless, 
through  the  imbecile  bigotry  of  the  government,  and  the  gloomy  ferocity 
of  the  Inquisition,  the  ridicule  of  Cervantes  would  not  so  easily  hare 
extinguished  it.  How  could  it  be  expected  that  Spain  should  produce 
heroes,  when  she  had  consented  to  the  extirpation  from  her  soil  of  the  true 
and  dauntless  champions  of  the  Cross  ?  We  believe,  however,  that  her 
people  are  capable  of  better  things.  Within  our  own  remembrance,  they 
rejected  the  yoke  of  the  Gallic  invader ;  and  have  now  thrown  off  the  domina- 
tion  of  the  priesthood,  together  with  the  degenerate  Bourbon  dynasty. 

William  was  fifty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Less 
than  a  century  after  that  event,  one  of  his  descendants  was  the  chosen 
instrument  of  Providence  for  thwarting  the  design  of  a  French  Bourbon, 
to  establish  a  universal  empire;  and  for  delivering  our  own  countiy 
from  the  double  yoke  of  Popery  and  despotism,  with  which  she  was 
menaced.  Louisa  Juliana,  William's  daughter,  by  Charlotte  of  Bourbon, 
was  wife  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  grandmother  of  Sophia,  Electress 
of  Brunswick,  the  mother  of  Geoi^e  I.,  King  of  Great  Britain ;  so  that, 
through  the  house  of  Brunswick,  another  descendant  of  William  the 
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Sileni  now  reigns  over  these  Isles  and  this  Empire, — Her  Qracions 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria;  whom  God  long  preserve  ! 

William  s  death  prevented  the  union  of  all  the  Netherlands  in  one 
State,  wliich,  had  he  lived,  he  might  have  accomplished.  No  longer  kept 
in  check  by  his  counsels  and  influence,  the  ambition  of  the  Flemish 
nobility,  the  hostility  of  the  Prelates,  and  the  consummate  ability  of 
Parma,  succeeded  in  rendering  permanent  the  separation  of  the  southern 
and  Bomanist  Provinces  from  the  northern  confederacy. 

William  was  in  person  above  the  common  height,  and  of  a  robust 
constitution.  His  mental  faculties  were  of  the  highest  order ;  he  possessed 
the  qualities  which  constitute  the  great  commander,  and  many  of  his 
exploits  attest  his  practical  military  skill.  He  was  the  first  statesman 
of  his  age;  and,  as  a  speaker,  his  command  of  an  audience  was  then 
imrivalled.  But  his  greatest  praise  was  his  piety :  he  was  a  thoroughly 
religious  man.  Belying  on  the  Divine  goodness,  he  encountered  danger 
with  a  smile,  and  endured  anxiety,  privation,  and  toil,  with  a  serenity 
which  nothing  could  interrupt.  In  liberality  of  sentiment,  he  was  far 
before  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  the  champion  of  religious 
liberty  for  all.  He  bore  the  weight  of  a  people's  griefs  with  a  cheerful 
countenance ;  and  the  people  trusted  and  loved  him.  The  little  children 
in  the  streets  wept  for  his  death.  His  philosophic  and  statesman-like 
prudence  in  early  life  had  established  for  him  one  claim  to  remembrance, 
as  *'  William  the  Silent ;  "  but  his  patriotic  services  in  after  years  won 
for  him  a  dearer  title,  and  a  higher  claim  to  renown.  His  life  and  labours 
had  given  freedom  to  his  country,  and  established  on  a  secure  basis  her 
independence  and  prosperity.  He  was  the  guiding  star  of  a  brave  and 
virtuous  nation,  and  will  ever  be  recognised  by  mankind  as  "  William 
THE  Delivebeb.'**  J.  W.  T. 


A  DIALOGUE  ON  HOLINESS.f 

Inquirer. — I  have  anxious  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  evangelical  holiness, 
its  nature,  importance,  and  method  of  attainment ;  and  am  hopeful  that  I 
shall  obtain  light  from  you  who  have  thought  and  written  much  upon  it. 

*  [The  foregoing  article  presents  ns  with  a  statuette  of  a  great  mas,  who  deserves  a 
colossal  figure.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  separate  life  of  William  the  Silent  has  been 
itritten  ia  English.  There  is  one  by  the  Dnteh  historian,  Isaac  Commelin,  1661; 
and  another  in  German,  by  Klosp,  1 864.  We  ventore  to  suggest  that  our  correspondent, 
who  is  well  qualified  for  the  task,  should  supply  what  is  evidently  a  desideratum, — Ed.] 

+  William  Law,  A.M. :  "  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  Life;  "  "  Practical  Treatise  on 
Christian  Perfection."— Johm  Wesley,  A.M. :  Various  "Letters;"  "  Plain  Account 
of  Christian  Perfection." — John  W.  Fletcher:  "Checks  to  Antinomianism ; " 
"  Letters."— IIestee  A.  Boo*B8  :  "  Journal,"  snd  "  Spiritual  Letters." 

The  passages  here  given  in  the  form  of  dialogue  are  ia  the  precise  words  of  the 
writers  named.  Every  Methcdist  of  course  knows  that  while  Law's  aim  in  his 
"  Practical  Treatise  "  was  right,  he  utterly  failed  to  point  out  the  true  method  of 
attaining  it.  Yet  Wesley  ever  aclinowledged  his  iudebtedness  to  him,  notwithstandiug 
his  great  doctrinal  errors,  in  tbe  eariy  stage  of  his  religious  course.  "  Inquirer  "  is 
merely  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  certain  order  to  these  thoughts  on  the 
tabject  of  Christian  perfection. 
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Law. — ^We  must  devote,  not  only  times  and  places  to  prayer,  but  be 
everywhere  in  the  spirit  of  devotion,  with  hearts  always  set  towards 
heaven,  looking  up  to  Gk>d  in  all  our  actions,  and  doing  everything  as  His 
servants,  living  in  the  world  as  in  a  holy  temple  of  GK>d,  and  always 
worshipping  Him,  though  not  with  our  lips,  yet  with  the  thankfalness 
of  our  hearts,  the  holiness  of  our  actions,  and  the  pious  and  charitable 
use  of  all  His  gifts.  We  must  not  only  send  petitions  and  thoughts  now 
and  then  to  heaven,  but  must  go  through  all  our  worldly  business,  with  a 
heavenly  spirit,  as  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body ;  with  new  minds 
and  new  hearts  we  are  to  turn  an  earthly  life  into  a  preparation  for  a  life 
of  greatness  and  glory  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Wesley, — ^Let  us  be  all  for  God.  He  has  created  the  whole,  our  whole 
body,  soul,  and  spirit.  He  that  bought  us  hath  redeemed  the  whole ;  and 
let  £Qm  take  the  purchase  of  His  blood.  Let  Him  sanctify  the  whole ;  that 
all  we  have  and  are  may  be  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgi^dng ! 

Fletcher, — Christian  perfection  is  a  spiritual  constellation  made  up  of 
these  gracious  stars,  "  perfect  repentance,"  "  perfect  faith,"  "  perfect 
humility,"  "  perfect  meekness,"  ''perfect  self-denial,"  "perfect  resignation," 
"  perfect  hope,"  "  perfect  charity,"  for  our  visible  enemies,  as  well  as  for 
our  earthly  relations ;  and,  above  all,  *'  perfect  love  "  for  our  invisible  God, 
through  the  explicit  knowledge  of  our  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ. 

Rogers. — ^With  me  it  was  thus : — ^I  was  humbled  and  self- emptied,  and 
Jesus  became  my  all  in  all.  I  felt  mjrself  all  weakness,  (yea,  as  I  never  did 
before,)  and  Him  all  my  strength, — I  all  nothingness.  He  all  fulness, — ^I 
all  helplessness.  He  omnipotence.  I  flew  from  myself,  and  escaped  to 
JesuB.  He  received  me  graciously,  freely,  without  money,  without  price, 
without  worthiness  or  faithfulness ;  and  became  all  my  salvation,  and  aU 
my  desire :  humbled  in  lowest  abasement  at  His  boundless  condescension, 
and  filled  with  love,  I  felt  that  I  was  one  with  God. 

Xat<;.<— Christianity  is  not  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  moral  virtue,  tlie 
polishing  of  our  manners,  or  forming  us  to  live  a  life  of  this  world  with 
decency  and  gentility.  It  is  deeper  and  more  Divine  in  its  designs,  and 
has  much  nobler  ends  than  these :  it  implies  an  entire  change  of  life,  a 
dedication  of  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  unto  God,  in  the  strictest  and 
highest  sense  of  the  words. 

Inquirer, — ^I  am,  and  have  been  long,  deeply  conrinced  of  this.  To  be 
holy  is  to  be  a  whole-hearted  Christian :  but  is  there  not  some  immediate 
bearing  of  the  first  and  great  commandment  upon  this  subject  ? 

Wesley, — Christian  perfection  is  the  loving  God  with  all  our  heart,  mind, 
soul,  and  strength.  This  implies,  that  no  wrong  temper,  none  contrary  to 
love,  remains  in  the  soul ;  and  that  all  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  are 
governed  by  pure  love. 

Fletcher. — 0  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  it,  to  the  glory  of  God  I  Let  us 
love  this  good  God,  who  hath  *'  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son,"  that  we  might  not  "  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  How 
sweet  is  it,  on  our  knees,  to  receive  this  Jesus,  this  heavenly  gift,  and  to 
ofier  our  praises  and  thanks  to  our  Heavenly  Father !  The  Lord  teaches 
me  four  lessons :  the  first  is,  to  be  thankful  that  I  am  not  in  hell ;  the 
second,  to  become  nothing  before  Him ;  the  third,  to  receive  the  gift  of 
God,  the  person  of  Jesus ;  the  fourth,  to  feel  my  want  of  the  spirit  qf 
Jesus,  and  to  wait  for  it.    These  four  lessons  are  very  de^.    0,  when 
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shall  I  have  learned  them  1    Let  us  go  together  to  the  school  of  Jesus, 
and  learn  to  be  meek  and  lowly  in  heart. 

Sogers. — I  have  deep  communion  with  my  God.  I  feel  I  am  indeed  one 
with  Christ,  and  Christ  is  one  with  me.  I  dwell  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in 
me.  0,  blessed  union  with  Him  my  soul  loveth  !  And  the  more  I  feel 
of  His  great  love,  the  more  I  sink  at  His  feet  in  humbling  views  of  my 
own  nothingness ;  and  here  it  is  I  would  ever  lie ;  this  is  my  own  place,  and 
I  a  poor  sinner  saved  from  sin  i 

Tri?«%.— Entire  resignation  implies  entire  love.  Give  TTim  your  will, 
and  you  give  Him  your  heart.  Be  a  little  child  hanging  on  TTi^n  that 
loves  you. 

Fletcher.— In  heaven  we  are  called  to  be  filled  with  all  we  can  hold  of 
the  glorious  fulness  of  God ;  and  what  that  is  we  know  not,  but  we  shall 
know  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord.  But  here  also  we  are  called  to  be 
filled  with  the  fulness  of  God.  God  is  love,  you  know:  to  be  filled  with 
all  His  fulness,  then,  is  to  be  filled  with  love.  O,  may  that  love  be  '*  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to  us,'*  and  abiding  in  us  i 
I  look  for  that  ineffable  fulness. 

Rogers. — How  is  my  heart  expanded,  when  I  see  I  have  received  but 
as  it  were  a  drop  out  of  the  ocean !  but  a  glimpse  of  His  precious  fulness ; 
and  an  eternity  of  growing  bliss  lies  before  me.  This  glorious  prospect 
truly  lays  me  where  I  would  for  ever  lie,  at  His  feet,  the  monument  of 
His  mercy.  O  that  I  could  praise  TTim  as  I  would !  But  language  fails, 
and  I  long  for  the  day  when  I  shall  praise  Him  in  nobler  strains  above. 

Inquirer. — ^Blessed  be  God  for  these  testimonies,  and  for  this  proof  that 
God  indeed  dwells  in  those  whose  hearts  are  wholly  dedicated  to  Him. 
But  how  is  it  that  among  professed  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  the  im* 
portance  of  holiness  is  so  little  felt  ?  I  would  that  my  own  mind  were 
more  deeply  impressed  with  its  necessity. 

Law. — ^If  thou  rememberest,  that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  are  a  race 
of  fallen  spirits,  that  pass  through  this  world  as  an  arrow  passes  through 
the  air ;  thou  wilt  soon  perceive  that  all  things  here  are  equally  great  and 
equally  little,  and  that  there  is  no  wisdom  or  happiness  but  in  getting 
away  to  the  best  advantage.  If  thou  rememberest  that  this  life  is  but  a 
vapour;  that  thou  art  in  the  body  only  to  be  holy,  humble,  and  heavenly- 
minded  ;  that  thou  standest  upon  the  brinks  of  death,  resurrection,  and 
judgment ;  and  that  these  great  things  will  suddenly  come  upon  thee  like 
*'  a  thief  in  the  night ; "  thou  wilt  see  a  vanity  in  all  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
greater  than  any  words  can  express. 

Wesley. — ^And  as  for  reputation,  though  it  be  a  glorious  instrument  of 
advancing  our  Master's  service,  yet  there  is  a  better  than  that, — ^a  clean 
heart,  a  single  eye,  a  soul  fall  of  God.  A  £ur  exchange,  if  by  the  loss  of 
reputation  we  can  purchase  the  lowest  degree  of  purity  of  heart. 

Latr. — The  best  way  for  any  one  to  know  how  much  he  ought  to  aspire 
after  holiness  is  to  consider,  not  how  much  will  make  his  present  life 
easy,  but  to  ask  himself  how  much  he  thinks  will  make  him  easy  at  the 
hour  of  death.  Kow  any  man  that  dare  be  so  serious  as  to  put  this 
question  to  himself,  will  be  forced  to  answer,  that  at  death  evezy  one  will 
wish  that  he  had  been  as  pezfect  as  human  nature  can  be. 

Wesley. ---1  find  a  continual  danger  of  stopping  short  of  a  foil  renewal  in 
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*'  the  image  of  God ; "  a  contianal  propensity  to  rest  in  whatever  cornea 
between :  to  put  some  work  or  other  that  I  do,  even  for  God'a  sake,  or 
some  gift  that  I  receive,  in  the  stead  of  that  great  work  of  God,  the  renewal 
of  my  soul  after  His  likeness  "  in  righteousness  and  tme  holiness." 

Fischer. — So  much  of  indwelling  sin  as  we  carry  about  with  us,  so  much 
of  indwelling  hell,  so  much  of  the  sting  which  pierces  the  damned,  so 
much  of  the  spiritual  fire  which  will  bum  np  the  wicked,  so  much  of  the 
never-dying  worm  wliich  will  prey  upon  them,  so  much  of  the  dreadful 
instrument  which  will  rack  tliem,  so  much  of  Satan's  image  which  will 
frighten  them,  so  much  of  the  characteristic  by  which  the  devil's  ehildren 
will  be  distinguished  from  the  children  of  God,  so  much  of  tiie  black 
mark  by  wliich  the  goats  shall  be  distinguished  from  the  sheep.  To  plead 
therefore  for  the  continuance  of  indwelling  sin  is  no  better  than  to  plead  for 
keeping  in  your  hearts  one  of  the  sharpest  stings  of  death,  and  one  of  ihe 
hottest  coals  in  hell-fire.  On  the  other  hand,  to  attain  Christian  perfec- 
tion is  to  have  the  last  feature  of  BeUal's  image  erased  from  your  loving 
souls,  the  last  bit  of  tlie  sting  of  death  extracted  from  your  composed 
breasts,  and  the  last  spark  of  heU-fire  extinguished  in  your  peaceful 
bosoms. 

Rogers. — O,  how  very  ignorant,  how  stupid  have  I  been  respecting  this 
great  salvation  I  And  even  yet  I  seem  to  know  nothing.  Lord,  teach  me, 
and  save  me  fully  I  I  find,  while  pressing  after  entire  purity,  my  com- 
mimion  with  God  increases,  and  I  have  more  power  to  do  His  will. 

Wesley. — ^I  am  jealous  over  yon.  I  am  afraid  of  your  sinking  beneath 
your  calling,  degenerating  into  a  common  Christian,  who  shall  indeed  be 
saved,  but  "  saved  as  by  fire."  I  want  you  to  be  a  living  witness  of  all  Gospel 
holiness.  And  what  shall  hinder,  if  you  seek  it  by  faith  ?  Are  not  all 
things  ready  ?  The  Lord  God  gi7e  you  to  experience  that  '*  all  things  are 
possible  "  to  them  that  believe. 

Inquirer. — ^I  am  glad  to  hear  that  point  touched  upon,  the  way  by 
which  holiness  is  obtained.  Many  seem  to  seek  it,  few  find.  There  must, 
I  am  led  to  think,  be  some  difficulty,  some  common  mistake  into  which 
true  Christians  fall  in  regard  to  this  blessing.  What  ought  a  sincere 
person,  who  desires  Cliristian  perfection,  to  do  ? 

Law. — The  whole  of  the  matter  is  tliis :  Christians  are  called  from  a 
state  of  disorder,  sin,  and  ignorance,  to  a  state  of  holiness  and  resemblance 
to  the  Divine  nature.  If,  therefore,  there  are  any  things,  or  any  ways, 
that  corrupt  our  minds,  support  our  vanity,  increase  our  blin<hies8,  or 
nourish  sensuality;  all  these  are  as  necessary  to  be  avoided,  as  it  is 
necessary  U>  be  holy. 

Wesley. — Use  all  the  grace  you  have ;  this  is  certainly  right ;  but  also 
now  expect  all  the  grace  you  want.  Tliis  is  the  secret  of  heart  religion, 
at  the  present  moment  to  work  and  to  believe.  Here  is  Christ  your  Lord, 
the  Lover  of  your  soul.  Give  yourself  up  to  Him  witliout  delay ;  and,  as 
you  can,  without  reseiTc.  And  simply  teU  Him  all  yon  desire,  and  all 
you  want. 

Fletcher. — ^Let  your  heart  contain  Jesus  and  His  predous  blood ;  Jesus 
and  His  free,  glorious  salvation.  Live  to  Him,  breathe  for  Him ;  buy, 
sell,  eat,  drink,  read,  write  for  Him.  Receive  Him  as  yours  altogether; 
and  give  Him  your  whole  self,  with  all  that  is  around  you.    Take  us  all, 
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liord,  into  Thy  gracions  faTonr,  etamp  ns  with  Thy  glorious  image,  and 
oondnct  UB  to  Thy  eternal  kingdom ! 

Rogers. — ^Yon  haye  tasted  of  His  love :  yon  may  follow  TTitti  folly  and 
steadfastly.  While  yon  do  this,  thongh  stonns  should  rise  and  winds  blow, 
they  will  only  settle  and  fix  you  more  fully  on  the  Bock  which  cannot  be 
moyed.  Believe  simply  and  constantly;  so  shall  you  love  steadfiastly 
and  entirely :  then  shall  the  Lord  guide  you  continually,  and  satisfy  your 
soul  in  drought ;  and  your  soul  shall  be  as  a  watered  garden,  and  as 
springs  of  water  which  &il  not. 

Law, — Our  blessed  Saviour  saith,  "  If  a  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep 
My  words ;  and  My  Father  will  love  liim,  and  We  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  Our  abode  with  him."  This  teaches  us  how  we  are  to  invito  the  good 
Spirit  of  God  to  dwell  in  us ;  we  are  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  abode  of 
this  Divine  Guest,  by  loving  Christ,  and  keeping  TTia  commandments ; 
whence  we  also  learn,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  equally  vUit  all 
persons  in  all  ways  of  life ;  but  that  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  Blis 
presence. 

Wesley, — ^It  is  our  wisdom  to  have  this  always  in  view,  inward  and 
outward  holiness.  A  thousand  things  will  be  presented  by  men  and 
devils  to  divert  us  from  our  point.  These  we  are  to  watch  against  con- 
tinually, as  they  will  be  continually  changing  their  shape.  But  let  your 
eye  be  single  :  aim  still  at  one  thing — ^holy,  loving  faith;  giving  God  the 
whole  heart. 

Inquirer, — ^I  have  long  aimed  at  this  holiness  ;  but  I  feel  the  need  of 
something  first,  and  I  begin  to  see  that  the  something  which  I  lack  is, 
faith  in  Clirist. 

Fletcher. — I  would  ask,  Are  you  willing,  really  willing  to  be  delivered  ? 
Is  your  sin,  is  the  prevalence  of  temptation,  a  burden  too  heavy  for  you  to 
bear  ?  If  it  is,  your  complaint  is  not  a  kind  of  religious  compliment :  be 
of  good  cheer,  only  believe.  Look  up,  for  your  redemption  draws  near. 
He  is  near  that  delivers,  that  justifies,  that  sanctifies  you.  Cast  your  soul . 
upon  Him :  an  act  of  faith  will  help  you  to  a  lift :  but  one  act  of  faith 
will  not  do :  faith  must  be  our  life — ^I  mean,  in  connexion  with  its  grand 
object.  You  cannot  live  by  one  breath :  you  must  breathe  on,  and  draw 
the  electric,  vital  fire  into  your  lungs,  together  with  the  air.  So  you 
must  believe,  and  draw  the  Divine  power,  and  the  fire  of  Jesu's  love, 
together  with  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  the  blessed  element  in 
which  believers  live. 

Rogers, — ^All  He  hath  promised,  all  He  hath  to  give,  is  the  believer's 
portion.  Faitli  believes  the  record  true,  without  staggering  at  the  promise. 
Tlie  promise,  my  dear  friend,  is  for  you.  Beceive  it,  then,  and  let  the 
humble  language  of  your  soul  be,  "  Be  it  according  to  Thy  word."  O, 
rely  on  the  word  of  a  God  that  cannot  lie,  and  receive  Him  as  your  sancti- 
fication,  and  as  your  indwelling,  abiding  Comforter,  your  King,  and  your 
God !  If  you  feel  the  flame  that  is  now  kindled  in  my  breast,  you  will ; 
this  will  be  the  happy  moment.  Speak !  Thou  etemfll  God,  and  let  Thy 
servant  now  be  clean! 

Wesley. — ^Do  not  imagine  that  this  is  afar  off,  or  that  you  must  do  and 
suffer  a  great  deal  before  you  attain  it :  I  dare  not  afiirm  that.  Has  not 
Christ  done  aad  suffered  enough  for  you  ?    The  purchase  is  made;  the 
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price  is  paid  already ;  you  haye  only  to  belieye  and  enter  into  rest,  to 
take  the  purchased  possession ;  aU  is  ready ;  and  to-day  is  the  day  of 
salvation.  Why  should  you  not  now  be  all  love?  all  devoted  to  Him 
that  loves  you  ?    Is  it  not  the  language  of  your  heart, — 

Henceforth  majr  no  profane  delight 

Divide  this  consecrated  sonl ; 
Possess  it  Thou,  who  hast  the  right. 

As  Lord  and  Master  of  the  whole. 

Fletcher,— 0,  believe  more  steadily,  more  confidently  I  Dare  even  to 
obey  the  apostolic  precept :  "  Beckon  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto 
sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Embrace  with  more 
earnestness  the  righteousness  of  faith,  and  you  will  have  more  peace  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Bejoice  in  Christ  your  peace ;  yea,  rejoice  in.  God 
your  Saviour ;  and  if  there  is  a  needs- be  for  your  being  in  heaviness  for 
a  season,  *' rejoice  iu  tribulation:"  '* sorrowful,  yet  alway  rejoicing." 
'*  When  I  am  destitute  of  all  comfort,  tliis  shall  yield  me  comfort,"  saith 
Kempis,  "  that  Thy  will  is  done." 

Hogers, — ^I  look  upon  this  blessing  as  consisting,  not  so  much  in  over- 
whelming joy,  as  humbling  love :  though  joy,  as  an  effect,  will  surely  often 
follow.  With  me  it  was  thus : — I  sunk  into  my  own  nothingness,  and  was 
humbled  in  the  dust :  emptied  of  self  and  self-dependence,  I  submitted  to 
be  saved  by  grace.  My  depth  of  weakness  was  laid  open  to  my  view,  bat 
I  cast  myself  on  Jesus  as  my  strength ;  emptied  of  all,  I  plunged  by  a  simple 
act  of  faith  into  ELis  fulness  of  love,  and  found  Him  all  my  salvation,  and 
all  my  desire.  When  Satan  suggested, ''  Thou  wilt  soon  lose  what  thou 
hast  attained,"  I  told  him,  **  Let  my  Lord  see  to  that:  '  He  that  keepeth 
Israel  neither  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth.'  Jesus  is  mine,  with  all  His 
strength  and  fulness,  and  His  grace  is  sufficient." 

Inquirer, — I  am  thankful  for  these  encouraging  statements  upon  a 
.  subject  so  high,  and  full  of  interest  to  me. 

Law. — One  word  more.  Religion  is  only  what  it  should  be,  when  its 
happiness  has  entered  into  our  soul,  and  filled  our  hearts  with  its  proper 
tempers ;  when  it  is  the  settled  object  of  our  minds,  and  governs  and  affects 
us,  as  worldly  men  are  affected  with  that  happiness  which  governs  their 
actions. 

Wesley. — ^Christ  is  yours :  all  is  yours.  O,  be  all  His,  and  admit  no 
rival  into  your  heart  I  But,  above  all,  beware  of  unbelief :  beware  of  the 
reasoning  devil.  In  every  cloud  or  shadow  of  doubt,  look  up ;  and  help, 
while  yet  you  ask,  is  given.    All  you  want  is  ready !    Only  believe ! 

Rogers, — It  is  by  hanging  on  Jesus,  as  an  infant  on  its  mother's  breast, 
I  retain  my  peace,  and  love,  and  joy;  by  watching,  prayer,  and  praise; 
by  pressing  after  deeper  degrees  of  humble  love ;  communion  with  Chiist 
and  active  holiness.  Never  were  the  ways  of  God  so  sweet  as  now  to  my 
soul :  I  love  the  narrowest  path  His  Spirit  and  ELis  word  point  out ;  and 
all  my  delight  is  to  do  and  suffer  His  will.  O,  may  the  same  God  of  love 
fiilly  reveal  His  great  salvation  in  your  heart,  and  be  Himself  your  rich 
portion  for  ever ! 

Fletcher, — ^Hold  fast  your  confidence  in  the  atoning,  sanctifying  blood  of 
the  Lamb  of  God :  tlirough  His  blood  the  accuser  of  the  brethren  is  cast  out* 
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Confer  no  more  with  flesh  and  blood.  "  Hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness : "  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer;  and  live  in 
Christ,  that  you  may  die  in  Him.  Up,  and  be  doing  the  work  of  God ! 
Believe  in  TTim  whom  He  hath  sent :  "  kiss  the  Son,  lest  He  be  angry ;  " 
grasp  Him  as  one  who  has  fiallen  into  deep  waters  grasps  the  branch  that 
hangs  over  him.    To  His  faithfulness  and  love  I  commend  you. 

I.  E.  P. 


THE  TEANSPIGURATION. 

PAET   II. 

Nob  these  alone,  but  sudden  on  the  sight 
Of  His  three  favoured  ones  flashed  two  bright  forms ; 
Two  spirits  of  just  men  perfect,  clothed  upon 
With  garments  pure  of  immortality, 
Straight  from  their  seats  in  Paradise  sent  down 
To  do  Him  homage  and  to  exalt  His  name, 
Laying  their  loftiest  honours  at  His  feet. 
Him  on  the  right,  of  venerable  mien 
And  aspect  sage,  the  three  instinctive  owned 
Israel's  great  Lawgiver,  who  on  the  mount 
That  burned  with  fire  did  see  God's  face  and  live ; 
Beceiving  whence  the  law,  by  God's  own  hand 
Written  in  stone,  he  taught  it  to  mankind : 
Who  now  in  meek  obeisance  rendered  up 
His  delegated  powers  to  Him  that  should 
All  judgments  wield,— the  servant  to  the  Son. 
'Tis  His,  let  all  men  by  this  token  know. 
To  expound  that  Law,  its  heights  and  depths  reveal. 
To  purge  its  human  glosses,  and  to  show 
The  spotless  mirror  of  the  mind  of  God ; 
To  honour  by  obedience,  though  a  Son 
And  Heir  of  all  things,  its  minutest  claims. 
And  by  His  own  blood* shedding  to  provide 
That  ike  eternal  Father,  passing  by 
Transgressions,  should  be  just  and  gracious  too ; 
To  enforce,  by  arguments  of  matchless  love. 
Or,  failing  these,  by  thunder  of  His  power. 
That  Word,  sealed  by  the  irrevocable  Yea. 

At  His  left  hand  another  figure  gleamed 
Full  on  those  watchers'  orbs,  and  him  they  knew 
The  prince  of  prophets,  chief  of  all  that  race 
Not  bound  by  ties  of  blood  nor  charged  to  bear 
The  burdens  of  the  theocratic  state. 
But  in  each  age  raised  up  to  testify 
Of  truth  and  righteousness ;  to  excite  the  hopes 
Of  Israel,  or  to  alarm  their  fears ;  to  show 
How  wise,  how  kind,  how  holy  God's  commands ; 
Anointed  by  the  Spirit,  endued  with  power 
Their  mighty  words  to  back  with  mightier  deeds. 
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These  representing,  stood — and  none  more  fit 

Of  all  their  goodly  fellowship  than  he — 

Elias,  who  did  thrice  call  fire  from  heaven, 

Once  to  consume  his  offering,  once  God*s  foes. 

Once  more  to  chariot  him  in  triumph  home. 

Through  him  gave  all  the  prophets  witness  clear 

That  God  had  this  day  verified  His  word, 

Which  by  their  month  was  spoken  long  ago 

Oonceming  One  to  come,  whom  men  shonld  call 

King  of  all  kings,  and  Lord  of  every  lord. 

Of  all  their  songs,  both  Theme  and  unknown  Source, 

Prophet  Divine,  now  found  in  human  form, 

They  glorified  Him,  as  in  Whom  should  dwell 

The  immeasurable  plenitude  of  grace. 

Then  ware  those  grace-anointed  lips  unsealed 
In  loftier  strains  than  on  that  other  mount 
Portrayed  the  seven  beatitudes,  the  life 
Of  heaven  on  earth,  or  taught  the  wakeful  ear 
Of  Nicodemus  God's  great  love  to  man ; 
Or  than  were  wont  to  blend  those  heavenly  things 
With  things  of  earth  in  meet  similitudes. 
Rapt  audience  they  gave  while  He  foreshowed 
The  wonders  of  His  passion ;  and  they  twain 
Becalled  each  to  himself  the  awful  hour 
When  each  went  forth,  the  one  on  Sinai, 
The  other  on  Mount  Garmel,  and  did  plead 
With  Gk>d  for  sinful  Israel,  that  His  wrath 
Might  be  assuaged ;  and  how  their  prayer  was  heard. 
But  not  those  hallowed  hours  of  victory, 
Nor  yet  long  centuries  of  rest  between. 
Teemed  with  such  oracles  of  wisdom,  power 
And  love  Divine,  as  these  blest  moments,  fraught 
With  His  deep  utterances,  whom  they  had  seen 
A  babe  in  Bethlehem,  and  soon  should  see 
Throned,  crowned,  and  worshipped  'mid  the  angelic  choirs. 
The  firstfruits  of  such  fealty  they  paid. 
The  prelude  sounded  of  that  jubilant  cong. 
Which,  from  the  lips  of  all  earth's  ransomed  ones, 
Should  offer  endless  revenues  of  praise 
To  Him  who  shed  for  them  His  precious  blood. 

Thus,  winged  with  visions  of  futurity, 
The  hours  fled  by :  meanwhile  the  favoured  three, 
Untutored  yet  to  such  high  communings, 
Oppressed  by  the  insufferable  blaze. 
Pell  prone,  and  slumber  wrapped  their  wearie  ^ sense; 
Of  all  our  earthly  frailty  thus  the  type. 
For  still  is  mention  made  of  that  same  death 
By  Him  who  suffered  it,  at  God's  right  hand. 
And  every  moment,  night  and  day,  He  pleads 
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Its  virtues ;  yet  do  those  for  whom  He  speaks 

Sleep  still,  unheediDg  of  His  mighty  tones. 

So  slept  they,  nor  rebuked  the  Son  of  Man 

Their  weak  though  willing  spirits,  but  infused 

A  quickening  influence :  they,  starting,  rose. 

Then,  though  by  earthly  dreams  bewildered  still, 

Thus  outspake  Peter,  foremost  of  the  three  : 

"  Master,  our  hearts  are  glad ;  for  surely  now 

Thou  dost  on  earth  set  up  Thy  heavenly  throne  : 

Here  let  us  keep  the  feast,  and  build  Thee  booths 

In  token  of  deliverance,  nobler  far 

Than  that  from  Egypt,  which  Thou  shalt  achieve  : 

Yea,  here  abide.  Thou  and  Thy  regal  train, 

And  send  Thy  servants  forth  through  all  Thy  land, 

To  gather  Israel,  that  they  be  with  us 

Eye-witnesses  of  Thy  great  majesty, 

And  share  Thy  endless  peace  and  grace  Divine." 

But  while  he  spake,  lo !  the  overshadowing  cloud 
Game  near  and  nearer  still,  and  as  it  shed 
Its  splendours  round,  the  speaker  quaked  with  awe : 
Then  from  the  midst  a  mightier  Voice  was  heard. 
Loud  as  the  thunder,  sweeter  than  the  harp, 
Thrilling  their  souls  with  rapturous  joy  and  dread, 
"  This  is  My  well-beloved  Son  :  hear  Him !  *' 

It  passed :  one  moment  more  they  trembling  lay, 
Then  heavenward  lifted  each  a  wistful  glance ; 
And  lo !  the  stars  were  waning  from  the  sky ; 
A  few  faint  sunbeams  from  the  crimsoned  east 
Stole  o'er  the  distant  hills ;  the  pastures  smiled 
Beneath,  and  sparkled  with  the  tremulous  dew  ; 
While  full  in  front  stood  forth  that  fleshly  Form, 
With  Whom  they  yesternight  the  steep  had  climbed. 
Greeting  them  with,  "  Arise  :  be  not  afraid." 
Then  fled  their  terrors,  but  their  Joy  remained. 

Slow  now  their  feet  wound  o'er  the  downward  way, 
Yet  unreluctant,  for  their  Lord  wds  by : 
Below,  the  whitening  fields  the  reapers  claimed; 
Below,  the  crowds  were  gathering  on  the  plain ; 
And,  as  they  neared  them,  still  the  glory  shone 
From  one  irradiate  brow :  but  silence  sealed 
The  lips  of  the  three  witnesses. 

Then,  when 
The  Son  of  Man  was  risen  from  the  dead. 
Remembered  they  these  things,  and  ceaselessly 
Echoed  that  blessed  Voice,  which  on  the  mount 
Had  pierced  the  solemn  silence,  "  Hear  ye  Him  1 " 
*'  Hear  Him,"  so  cried  they  now,  "  ye  sons  of  men. 
And  hearing,  Uve :  hear  Himi  ye  slavee  of  sin, 
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Who  brings  joxx  freedom :  bear  Him,  sages  too. 

Proclaim  true  wisdom,  sitting  at  His  feet : 

Hear  Him,  ye  princes,  potentates  and  powers. 

Own  ye  His  sceptre,  lest  His  rod  consume 

Yon  and  yonr  peopled  kingdoms  ntterly : 

Hear  Him,  all  nations,  as  from  yonder  cross, 

So  on  yon  tbrone  victorions,  crying, '  I, 

If  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  to  Me! ' " 

And  oft  as  upper  room,  or  wave- washed  strand. 

Or  sacred  temple,  or  some  dreary  cell. 

Received  His  faithful  worshippers,  they  still 

In  spirit  strove  to  scale  those  heaven-lit  heights ; 

Still  saw,  and  heard,  and  felt  their  Saviour  nigh ; 

Knew  they  like  Him  should  die,  like  Him  should  rise. 

Should  stand  with  Him  on  Sion,  and  should  hear 

That  prayer  of  Peter's,  now  no  longer  vain, 

Tulfilled  for  ever  by  the  glorious  Voice, 

"  Behold,  God's  tabernacle  is  with  men, 

And  He  shall  dwell  among  them,  and  shall  be 

Their  God,  and  they  His  people  endlessly." 

"  Amen ! "  His  saints  reply,  "  Even  so  !  Amen !  " 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  POETS. 

JOHN  MILTON. 

(Concluded,) 

HiTHEKTO  we  have  only  examined  the  two  great  poems  of  Milton  in 
search  of  his  views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  These  two 
master-pieces  of  his  colossal  genius  were  written  towards  the  dose  of 
life.  In  some  productions  of  his  pen  which  preceded  their  publication, 
there  are  incidental  allusions  to  the  questions  involved  in  the  Arian 
controversy  which  distinctly  show  that  the  writer  was  on  the  side  of 
orthodoxy.  To  begin  with  his  grand  ode,  **  On  the  Morning  of  Ohrist's 
Nativity,"  composed  at  an  early  date,  while  at  Ohrist's  Oollege,  Gam- 
bridge,  we  have  a  stanza  which  might  satisfy  the  strongest  Athanasian. 
Thus  the  youthful  poet  sings  the  "  Son  of  Heaven's  Eternal  King : " — 

"  That  glorions  Form,  that  light  insufferable, 
And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty. 
Wherewith  He  wont  at  Heaven's  high  conncU*table 
To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity ^ 
He  laid  aside." 

Seventeen  years  after  this,  in  the  first  prose  work  he  published,  "  Of 
Reformation  in  England,"  we  find  him  speaking  of  the  Arians  as  "no 
true  friends  of  Christ ;  "  *    styling  Athanasius,  "  the  faithful   and 
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invincible;"  and  invokiog  the  Trinity  in  the  words  following: — 
"  Parent  of  angels  and  men !  next,  Thee  I  implore,  Omnipotent  King, 
Bedeemer  of  that  last  remnant  whose  nature  Thou  didst  assume, 
ineffable  and  everlasting  love!  and  Thou  the  Third  Subsistence  of 
Divine  Infinitude,  illuminating  Spirit,  the  J07  and  solace  of  created 
things!  One  Tripersonal  Godhead!"*  Other  works  in  defence  of 
Puritanism  were  published  by  Milton  in  the  same  memorable  year  (1641). 
In  one  of  these,  "Animadversions  upon  the  Remonstrant's  Defence 
against  Smectymnuus,"  he  speaks  of  the  Arians  and  Pelagians  "  infect- 
ing the  people  by  their  hymns  and  forms  of  prayer;"  f  and  he  invokes 
the  Son  as  "  the  ei^er-begotten  Light  and  perfect  Image  of  the  Father,"  X 
— thus  showbg  that  he  held  at  that  time  the  doctrine  of  the  Eternal 
Sonship.  In  another,  "  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy,"  he  censures  Ter- 
tullian  for  saying,  '*  The  Father  is  the  whole  substance ;  but  the  Son, 
a  derivation,  and  portion  of  the  whole."  For  this  Milton  calls  him 
**  an  unfaithful  expounder  of  Scripture."  §  Eight  years  afterwards  he 
again  refers,  in  his  "  Eikonoclastes,"  to  the  "  infections  of  Arian  and 
Pelagian  heresies."  II  No  allusion  to  the  doctrine  in  question  appears 
in  his  subsequently  published  writings,  until  we  come  to  a  tract  en- 
titled, "  The  Beady  and  Easy  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth," 
which  he  issued  in  1660,  and  in  which  we  find  an  invocation  to  Father 
and  Son,  such,  certainly,  as  a  Trinitarian  might  use.f 

Coming  down  to  the  year  1673,  the  one  preceding  his  death,  we  find 
Milton,  in  one  of  the  last  treatises  which  he  published,  '*  Of  True  Religion, 
Heresy,"  &c.,  speaking  extenuatingly  of  Arians  and  Socinians,  as  "  no 
heretics,"  although  they  may  have  *'  some  errors."  He  writes,  "  The 
Arian  and  Socinian  are  charged  to  dispute  against  the  Trinity ;  they 
affirm  to  believe  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Apostolic  Creed;  as  for  terms  of  trinity,  triniunity, 
co-essentiality,  tripersonality,  they  reject  them  as  scholastic  notions 
not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  which  by  a  general  Protestant  maxim  is 
plain  and  perspicuous  abundantly  to  explain  its  own  meaning  in  the 
properest  words  belonging  to  so  high  a  matter,  and  so  necessary  to  be 
known  ;  a  mystery  indeed  in  their  sophistic  subtleties,  but  in  Scripture 
a  plain  doctrine."  Dr.  Sumner  thinks  that  this  passage  conclusively 
proves  that  Milton  changed  his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity 
before  his  death.  "  To  a  cursory  reader,"  writes  the  bishop,  "  it  would 
appear  at  first  sight  that  the  words  *  their  sophistic  subtleties '  referred 
to  the  grammatical  antecedent,  '  the  Arian  and  Socinian.'  But  it  is 
evident,  on  a  closer  examination,  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  passage 
requires  us  to  refer  them  to  the  holders  of  Trinitarian  opinions,  or 
'  scholastic  notions ;'  inasmuch  as  the  very  object  of  Milton  is  to  show 
that  the  Arian  and  Socinian  hold  '  what  in  Scripture  is  a  plain  doc- 
trine,' but  reject  what  they  consider  unscriptural  terms,  and  a 
'  mystery '  founded  on  '  scholastic  subtleties.' " 

With  this  reasoning  we  cannot  fully  agree.    The  *'very  oVject  of 
Hilton/'  we  incline  to  think,  is  not  to  show  that  the  Arian  and 

•  Proie  Works,  (Bobn,)  ii.,  417-  t  I^id.,  iii.,  6?.  J  Ibid.,  iii.,  71. 

{  Uid.,  ii.,  492.  II  Uid.,  i.,  438.  f  Wd.,  ii.,  138. 
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Socioian  bold  wliat  is  ''in  Scripture  a  plain  doctrine;"  bat  to  show 
that  **  ihey  affirm/'  in  their  own  defence,  that  they  hold  what  they 
believe  to  be  in  Scripture  a  plain  doctrine.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  Milton,  by  speaking  eztenuatingly  of  tboge  whom  he 
onoe  designated  "  no  true  friends  of  Christ,"  as  "  no  heretics," — taken 
along  with  the  diecovered  manuscript,  which  tradition  says  was  the 
product  of  his  last  days,— gives  us  reason  to  fear  that  in  his  old  age  he 
drifted  into  semi-Arianism.  That  the  matchless  poet,  whose  thoughts 
*'  wander  through  eternity,"  who  drew  the  materials  of  his  immortal 
songs  from  the  Bible,  and  who  sought  inspiration  from  the  Dirire 
Spirit^  to  whom  he  prayed, — 

"What  in  ire  18  dark, 
Illnmiiie ;  what  is  low,  raiae  and  sopport ; " 

that  he  should  have  fallen  into  this  error  at  any  period,  and  to  any  extent^ 
is  what  every  lover  of  truth  and  admirer  of  his  mighty  imagination  will 
deeply  deplore.  And  yet,  in  connexion  with  the  doctrinal  aberrations 
over  which  we  mourn,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  from  the  abyss  gI 
Unitarianism  the  mind  of  this  great  man  shrank  back.  Some  of  the 
advocates  of  this  system  have  sought  to  tag  to  it  the  poet's  iUnstriona 
name,  by  repreeenting  him  as  a  believer  in  their  distinctive  creed. 
Even  in  the  "  Christian  Doctrine/'  where  he  appears  doctrinally  at  his 
worst»  he  combats  the  humanitarian  scheme  which  makes  Christ  a 
mere  man,  and  represents  the  XJyoy,  cr  Word,  as  creating  all  things. 
Coleridge  told  the  Unitarians  of  his  own  day,  when  he  was  one  of  thtm, 
that  "  it  was  clear  enough  John  and  Paul  were  not  Unitarians ; "  and 
we  may  add,  nor  was  the  author  cf  "Paradise  Lost."  We  surrender 
to  semi-Arians  the  treatise  "On  Christian  Doctrine ; "  but  we  claim 
on  behalf  of  orthodox  and  evargelical  Christianity  the  x>oetry  of  John 
Milton. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Atonement  Milton  was  nnqueBticmabiy 
sound  and  Scriptural.  Thus  he  writes  in  the  greatest  of  hia 
poems: — 

"  He,  with  hit  whole  posterity,  mnst  die ; 
Die  he,  or  jastice  mnst ;  vnlessfor  Mm, 
Some  other  able,  and  as  KiHing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death, 

•  •  •  •  • 
And  now  without  redemption  all  mankind 
Mnst  have  been  lost,  adjudged  to  death  and  hcU 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God, 

In  whom  the  fnlnesa  dwells  of  loTe  Divine, 

His  dearest  mediation  thna  renewed : 

'  Father,  Thy  word  is  past;  man  shall  find  grace. 

*  *  •  •  • 
Atonement  for  himself,  or  offering  meet, 
Indebted  and  undone,  hath  none  to  bring ; 
Behold  Me  then :  Me  for  him,  fife  for  life 
I  offer  ;  on  Me  Itt  Thine  anger  fall ; 
Accoont  Me  man  \  I  for  his  sake  will  leave 
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Thy  boaom,  and  this  glory  next  to  Thee 
Freely  pat  off,  and  for  Aim  latU^  die 
Wellplea*'d.'"» 

The  poet's  yiews  upon  the  subject  of  jastification  are  equally  scrip- 
tural and  satisfactory.  It  is  evident  from  the  following  that,  like  Paul, 
he  concluded  that  "  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the 
law:"— 

"That  when  they  see 
Law  can  discover  sin,  bat  not  remove, 
Save  by  those  shadowy  expiations  weak. 
The  blood  of  bolls  and  goats,  they  may  conclade 
Some  blood  more  precions  mast  be  paid  for  man ; 
Jost  for  nnjast;  that  in  such  righteousness 
To  them  by  faith  imputed,  they  may  find 
Justification  towards  Ood,  and  peace 
Of  conscience ;  which  the  law  by  ceremooics 
Cannot  appease ;  nor  man  the  moral  part 
Perform  ;  aad,  not  performiog,  cannot  li^e."  f 

On  the  subject  of  Adam's  relation  to  his  posterity,  Milton  was  no 
Pelagian.  He  held  the  evangelical  view  of  original  sin.  The  federal 
relation  in  which  the  first  man  stood  towards  his  descendants  is  recog- 
nised in  the  opening  lines  of  his  great  epic : — 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fmit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe." 

This  doctrine  runs  through  the  whole  poem.  The  angel  tells 
unfallen  Adam, — 

"Of  all  thy  SODS 
The  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  placed."  % 

So  after  his  fall  Adam  laments, — 

"  In  me  all 
Posterity  stands  earscd :  fair  patrimony 
That  I  must  leave  ye,  sons  1"  { 

On  the  doctrines  which  divide  Calvinism  from  Arminianism,  espe- 
cially on  the  Divine  foreknowledge  in  connexion  with  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will,  Milton  held  with  the  latter.  Indeed,  on  this  point  he 
was  a  Methodist  before  the  birth  of  Wesley.  He  represents  the 
Almighty  Father  speaking  thus  of  man  in  prospect  of  the  fall : 

"So  will  fall 
He  and  his  faithless  progeny.    Whose  fanit  P 
Whose  bat  his  own  ?    Ingrate,  he  had  of  Me 
All  he  conld  have ;  I  made  him  just  and  right, 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 

•  "  Paradise  Lost,"  iu.,  2C9-241.    See  ako  Book  xii.,  298-298,  888-488,  and  the 
Ode,  "  Upon  the  Circumcision." 
t  "  Paradise  Lost,"  xii.,  289-299. 
X  Ibid.,  fiii.,  687,  688.  {  Ibid.,  z.,  817-819. 
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Such  I  created  all  the  ethereal  p3ireri 

And  Bpirita,  both  them  who  stood,  and  them  who  fiul'd ; 

Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 

Not  free,  what  proof  ooold  they  have  giren  sincere 

Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love? 

'Where  only  what  they  needs  mnst  do  appeared , 

Not  what  they  would :  What  praise  could  they  receive  ? 

What  pleasure  I  from  sueh  obedience  paid, 

When  will  and  reason,  (reason  alsa  is  choice,) 

Useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoil*d, 

Made  passive  both,  had  served  necessity, 

Not  Me  ?    They  therefore,  as  to  right  belong'd. 

So  werd  created,  nor  ean  justly  accuse 

Their  Maker,  or  their  md^iog,  or  their  fiste; 

As  if  predestination  overruled 

Their  will,  disposed  by  absolute  decree. 

Or  high  foreknowledge ;  they  themselves  decreed 

Their  own  revolt,  not  I ;  if  I  foreknew. 

Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault, 

'Which  had  no  less  proved  certain  nnforeknown.*'  * 

On  questions  which  divide  Protestantism  from  Popery,  it  is  scircely 
necessary  to  ask  on  which  side  the  pen  of  Milton  was  employed.  The 
writer  who  defended  the  Puritans  against  Frelatical  Episcopacy ;  the 
traveller  who  in  visiting  Borne  denounced  Popery  and  defended  the 
Reformation,  at  great  personal  risk,  under  the  very  shadow  of  St. 
Peter's;  the  pleader  for  liberty  who  carried  his  opposition  to  autho- 
rity, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  to  an  excess,  was  scarcely  the  stuff  out  of 
which  a  Papist  could  be  made.  And  yet.  Titus  Oates,  in  his  "  True 
Narrative  of  the  Horrid  Plot  of  the  Popish  Party,"  actually  accused 
Milton  of  being  **  a  known  frequenter  of  a  Popish  club."  Of  ail  Oates*s 
fictions,  this  surely  was  the  most  preposterous.  Well  might  the  aged 
poet,  blind,  suspected,  and  calumniated,  complain  that  he  had  fallen 
"  on  evil  tongues  and  evil  days."  In  the  posthumous  treatise  "  On 
Christian  Doctrine,"  Milton  controverts  the  principal  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Bome ;  and  in  the  last  tractate  which  he  published  he  dis- 
cusses the  question,  '*What  best  means  may  be  used  against  the 
growth  of  Popery  P "  In  this  piece,  while  pleading  for  a  geneial 
toleration  of  religious  opinions  and  parties,  he  purposely  excludes 
Popery,  partly  on  account  of  its  political  connexion  with  Bome,  and 
partly  on  account  of  its  idolatrous  practices,  from  the  systems  which 
the  national  government  should  tolerate.  Idol  though  he  has  been  of 
modem  democracy,  yet  it  strikes  us,  that  this  eloquent  advocate  of 
"  unlicensed  printing,"  this  courageous  champion  of  liberty  and  tolera- 
tion, this  able  defender  of  the  people  of  England  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Crown,  if  he  were  liviog  now,  would  sternly  and  scornfully 
refuse  to  join  in  making  concessions,  under  the  plea  of  "religious 
equality,"  to  the  Bomau  Church  in  these  islands.  In  his  poetry  he 
has  not  made  many  direct  references  to  Popery ;  but  then  the  whde 

♦  "  Paradise  Lost,"  iii.,  96-119. 
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tenor  and  spirit  of  his  writings  are  at  utter  variance  with  the  principles 
and  doctrines  of  Borne.  One  of  the  few  direct  references  is  contained 
in  **  Paradise  Lost,"  where,  with  an  approach  to  sportiveness,  unasoal 
to  hia  characteristic  gravity  and  dignity,  he  despatches  "  eremites  and 
friars,  white,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery,  cowls,  hoods, 
habits,  relics,  beads,  indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls,"  into  the 
paradise  of  fools.  In  the  sonnet,  **  On  the  Late  Massacre  in  Piedmont," 
commencing,  **  Avenge,  O  Lord,  Thy  slaughter'd  saints,"  he  has  the 
bearing  of  a  Hebrew  prophet,  uttering  a  malediction  on  mystical 
Babylon;  or,  of  an  Apocalyptic  angel,  emptying  a  phial  of  wrath 
upon  the  woman  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus. 

Of  all  the  poets  Milton  had  the  loftiest  idea  of  a  poet's  mission* 
This  was,  in  hia  own  glowing  language, ''  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and 
lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almightiness,  and  what 
He  works,  and  what  He  saffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  providence  in 
His  Church;  to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the 
deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through 
faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ;  to  deplore  the  general  relapses  of 
kingdoms  and  states  from  justice  and  God's  true  worship.  Lastly, 
whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime ;  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave ; 
whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that  which 
is  caUed  fortune  from  without,  or  the  wily  subtleties  or  refluxes  of 
man's  thoughts  from  within ;  all  these  things  with  a  solid  and  treat- 
able smoothness  to  paint  out  and  describe."  *  Accordingly,  when  he 
began  the  magnificent  epic  on  which  his  mind,  "  in  the  spacious  cir- 
cuits of  her  musing,"  had  been  long  fixed,  "  though  of  highest  hope 
and  hardest  attempting,"  he  declared  at  the  outset  his  purpose  to 
be  to 

"  asMrt  Eternal  Prondence, 
And  joaiirj  the  ways  of  God  to  men."  f 

With  such  an  object  in  view,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  kind  of 
inspiration  which  he  proposed  to  seek  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
his  contemplated  work  : — "  A  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of 
youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine ;  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the 
pen  of  some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the  trencher  fuiy  of  a  rhyming  para* 
site ;  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her 
siren  daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can 
enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  His  seraphim 
with  the  hallowed  fire  of  Hia  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of 
whom  He  pleases."  X 

Milton,  who  drew  the  materials  of  his  three  longest  poems  from  the 
Bible,  regarded  the  holy  Book  itself  as  containing  the  finest  specimens 
of  epical,  dramatical,  and  lyrical  poetry.  As  an  epic,  he  classes  the 
Book  of  Job  with  Homer  and  YirgiL  In  the  Song  of  Solomon  he  sees 
''  a  Divine  pastoral  drama ; "  while  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  yba  to 
him  "  the  majestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up 

•  ProM  Worki,  ii.,  479.  t  "  Paradiac  Lost,"  i.,  266. 

t  Prose  Works,  ii.,  481. 
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and  inienningling  her  solemn  series  and  acts  with  a  aerenfold  ehonia 
of  halleligahB  and  harping  qrmphoniee."  And  as  for  the  lyrical,  he 
declares  '*  those  frequent  songs  throughout  the  law  and  the  prophets," 
"in  the  yery  critical  art  of  compoaitionp''  **  oyer  all  the  kinds  of  Ijric 
poetiy  to  he  incomparahle." 

As  an  habitual  student  of  the  Bible  in  the  original,  Milton  waa  not 
likely  to  make  the  ridiculous  blunders  into  which  some  literaiy  men 
haye  fallen  when  they  haye  made  allusion  to  Scripture  hctm  and  ind* 
dents.  Horace  Walpole,  for  instance,  confounds  Gain  with  Samson, 
when  he  says  that  Adam's  first-bom  slew  his  brother  "  with  the  jaw* 
bone  of  an  ass."  Now  on  this  yery  subject  of  the  jawbone,  Milton 
shows  how  accurate  was  his  knowledge  of  Bible  narratiye.  In  aUuaian 
to  the  miraculous  means  by  which  Samson's  thirst  was  satisfied,  as 
recorded  in  Judges  zy.  19,  **  God  claye  a  hollow  place  ihcU  iikm  m  (he 
jaw,  and  there  came  water  thereout,"  old  Manoah  is  made  to  say  to  his 
son: — 

"  But  Ood,  who  canted  a  fountain  at  thy  prayer 

From  the  dry  ground  to  spring,  thy  thint  to  allay 

Alter  the  bmnt  of  batUe."  • 

Here  the  poet  is  more  correct  than  our  authorized  yersion.  The 
Hebrew  word  for  "jaw,"  lehi,  was  given  by  Samson,  as  a  name  to  the 
place  where  he  threw  away  the  bone.  Our  translators  haye  giyen  the 
English  word  "jawbone,"  instead  of  giving  the  untranslated  Hebrew 
term  lehi  as  a  local  proper  name.  Had  they  done  so,  no  one  would  be 
surprised  at  reading,  "  Gk>d  clave  a  hollow  place  that  was  in  Lehi,  and 
there  came  water  thereout." 

The  passage  relating  to  the  marriage  of  "  the  sons  of  God"  to  ''the 
daughters  of  men,"  (Gkn.  vi.  2,)  has  been  interpreted  by  some  of  the 
ancients  as  if  the  "  sons  of  God "  meant  angels.  ThhB  preposte- 
rous interpretation,  which  not  only  overlooks  the  revealed  fact,  that 
even  the  human  inhabitants  of  heaven  "  neither  marry,  nor  are  given 
in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angeb  of  God,"  but  also  strangely 
confounds  the  differences  between  a  spiritual  and  an  animal  nature, 
forms  the  foundation  of  Moore's  poem,  "  The  Loves  of  the  AngeLs."* 
In  one  place,  Milton,  in  allusion  to  this  passage,  applies  the  term 
"  sons  of  God,"  not  to  the  holy,  but  to  the  fallen  angels.  He  repre- 
sents Satan  as  addressing  Belial  thus : — 

"  Before  the  flood  thoa  with  thy  Insty  crew, 

Falie-titled  sons  of  God,  roaming  the  earth, 

Cast  wanton  ejes  on  the  daughters  of  men."  t 
In  the  earlier  poem  he  gives  the  more  consistent  interpretation,  show- 
ing that  the  one  just  now  given  was  merely  employed  by  him  for  poeti- 
cal effect.    After  describing  Gain's  fiiir  but  irreligious  daughters,  he 
says,— 

"  To  these,  that  soher  race  of  men,  whose  lives 

Religions  titled  them  the  iont  of  Ood, 

Shall  yield  np  all  their  virtne."  X 

•  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  581-8.  f  "  Paradise  Regained,"  ii.,  178-180. 

t  "Paradise  Lost,"  xi.,  621-8. 
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That  the  latter  embodied  his  sober  judgment  of  the  passage  is  plain 
finom   "The  Chnstian  Doctrine/'  in  which  he  applies  it  to  human 


Of  Milton's  personal  piety  we  should  like  to  know  more  than  can 
be  learned  from  the  scanty  and  unsatisfactory  biographies  which  haye 
been  published  of  this  eminent  man.  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  him,  "  He 
has  not  associated  himself  with  any  denomination  of  Protestants ;  we 
know  rather  what  he  was  not  than  what  he  was.    He  was  not  of  the 

Ohuxch  of  Bome,  he  was  not  of  the  Church  of  England Milton,  who 

appears  to  hare  had  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
to  hare  regarded  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  the  profoundest  veneration, 
tohaye  been  untainted  by  any  heretical  peculiarity  of  opinion,  and  to  have 
lived  in  a  confirmed  belief  of  the  immediate  and  occasional  agency  of 
Providence,  yet  grew  Old  without  any  visible  worship.  In  the  distri- 
bution of  his  hours  there  was  no  hour  of  prayer,  either  solitary  or  with 
his  household ;  omitting  public  prayers,  he  omitted  all."  The  alleged 
foots  of  Milton's  denominational  isolation  and  neglect  of  family  worship 
are  also  given  in  Bishop  Newton's  life  of  the  poet,  and  rest,  we  believe, 
on  the  authority  of  Toland.  We  are  sorry  that  we  have  no  evidence  to 
offer  in  vindication  of  Milton  on  these  serious  imputations  on  his  con- 
duct as  a  Christian.  But  as  Dr.  Symmons,  another  of  his  biographers, 
observes,  they  should  be  received  with  caution.  His  unpopularity 
after  the  Bestoration,  when  for  a  time  he  had  to  hide  himself  from  the 
agents  of  the  government,  and,  it  is  said,  feigned  to  be  dead,  and  had  a 
mock  funeral ;  his  blindness  and  other  infirmities,  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  absence  from  public  worship.  As  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
astounding  statement  that  Milton  omitted  solitary  prayer,  it  is  simply 
incredible,  and  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  devout  and  reverential 
spirit  manifested  by  the  poet  in  his  writings  both  in  poetry  and  prose. 

Nor  do  we  agree  with  the  assertion  that  he  belonged  to  no  particular 
denomination  of  Protestants.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  actually  designed  for  its  ministry ;  but  refused  to 
take  orders,  because  he  thought  in  so  doing  he  "  must  subscribe  slave." 
In  his  day,  and  untU  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662,  the  Presbyterian 
element  was  strong  in  the  National  Church ;  and  to  this  party,  which 
be  defended  against  the  Prelatists,  he  apparently  belonged.  When 
under  the  Commonwealth  Episcopacy  was  abolished,  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  conduct  of  the  triumphant  Presbyterians  dis- 
appointed his  expectations,  and  drew  from  him  the  complaint,  "  New 
Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large."  For  retaining  the  parochial 
revenues  and  tithes  he  denounced  them  as  "hireling  wolves,  whose 
Gospel  is  their  maw."  Thus  having  quarrelled,  first  with  Prelacy,  and 
secondly  with  Presbyterianism,  the  Church  of  England  could  have  bat 
little  hold  upon  him  either  under  the  Monarchy  or  the  Commonwealth. 
And  yet  we  have  no  evidence  of  his  formal  and  actual  secession  from 
the  Establishment,  or  of  his  admission  into  any  Nonconformist  charch« 
not  even  the  Independents,  with  whose  political  principles  and  conduct 
he  appears  to  have  had  most  sympathy.  As  for  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines,  representing  mainly  as  it  did  the  Presbyterian 
party,  holding  strong  Oalvinistio  views,  and  not  fully  recognising 
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Milton's  principles  of  toleration,  it  was  not  very  likely  to  gain  kiv 
fayoor,  especially  as  it  appeared  disposed  to  bave  him  prosecuted 
for  "  Tehuchordon,**  his  book  on  divorce.  From  one  or  two  of  his  sonnets, 
it  is  erident,  that  the  Scotch  Commissioners  in  the  Assembly,  with  their 
nnconth  Oaledonian  patronymics,  "  that  would  haye  made  Qnintilian 
stare  and  gasp,"  more  particularly  ezdted  his  national  and  eccleBJasti" 
cal  antipathies. 

With  regard  to  Milton's  inner  spiritual  life  and  outward  moral  ecm- 
duct,  his  morality  was  unimpeachable,  and  his  virtue  of  the  purest  kind ; 
but  his  writings,  especially  those  of  a  controversial  character,  afford 
little  evidence  that  he  was  a  spiritually-minded  man.  His  abuse  oi  his 
great  opponent  Salmasius  was  coarse  and  intemperate,  and  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost."  No  doubt  his  oonnezion 
with  the  acrimonious  and  even  sanguinary  political  and  polemical  dis- 
putes, which  shook  England  in  his  day,  and  which  were  submitted  to 
the  terrible  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  did  much  injury  to  a  temper 
naturally  stem  aud  fierce.  Notwithstanding  the  serious  bent  of  his 
mind,  and  his  Puritanical  training  under  Thomas  Young, — one  of  the 
"  Smeciymnuua  "  band  of  anti-Prelatical  oontrovertists, — Puritanism  did 
not  do  so  much  spiritually  for  Milton  as  Methodism  did  for  Oowper  a 
hundred  years  afterwards.  Had  he  left  to  posterity  a  journal  of  his 
daily  life ;  had  we  possessed  a  minute  contemporary  biography  of  him, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  he  would  appear  to  greater  advantage 
than  he  does  in  the  unamiable  light  in  which  he  is  generally  exhibited 
by  those  who  enlarge  upon  his  coolness  towards  his  first  wife,  his 
alleged  harshness  towards  his  daughters,  his  undoubted  championship 
of  the  regicides,  his  low  estimate  of  women  and  his  loose  views  on  the 
subject  of  divorce.  Still,  as  seen  in  the  loftiness  of  his  patriotism,  the 
unselfishness  of  his  aims,  the  integrity  of  his  conduct,  and  spotlessnen 
of  a  life  remarkably  free  from  every  thing  approaching  to  Hflnswal 
indulgence,  his  character  stands  invested  with  much  of  moral  sub- 
limity* Upon  the  whole  we  may  hope  that  the  Ohiistian  poet  who 
describes  so  weU  the  repentance  of  the  first  sinning  pair,  when  grace 
"  removed  the  sting  from  their  hearts,"  underwent  himself  at  some 
time  the  great  change,  and  became  "a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus ; " 
and  that  he  has  been  long  engaged  in  singing  a  sweeter  song  thao 
those  which  he  sang  on  earth,  and  gazing  upon  sights  more  wonderful 
than  any  which  his  own  lofty  imag^ation  had  ventured  to  oonoeive; 
that  he  has  realized  the  happy  state  described  by  his  own  words ; 

"  And  hears  tlie  onexpressiTe  nuptial  long, 
In  the  hlest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love." 

T.  MC. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  GREOO-RUSSIAN  CHURCH. 

On  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  stretching  con- 
siderably inland,  there  lay  au  extensive  territory,  which  in  very  early 
times  formed  a  Slavonic  state  called  Novogorod.    It  seems  to  have 
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been  a  flonrisbing  commnnity,  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade,  and 
far  ahead  of  the  Burronnding  Slavonic  tribes.  Its  goyemment  was 
Jtepnblioan,  and  the  repute  in  which  it  was  held  may  be  gathered  from 
a  cnrrent  expression  of  those  days  in  North-Eastem  Europe,  "  Who 
Bhall  oppose  God  and  the  great  Novogorod  P  "  Out  of  this  ancient 
state  grew  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  Novogorodians  had  been  for  many  years  greatly  harassed,  and 
portions  of  their  territory  had  been  laid  waste  by  two  neighbouring 
tribes,  against  whose  repeated  incursions  and  robberies  they  were 
imable  to  protect  themselyes.  They  were  also  exposed  on  the  other 
aide  to  the  ravages  of  fierce  pirates  who  frequented  the  Baltic 

About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  chief  of  these  pirates  was 
a  powerful  sea-king  named  Rurick.  The  inhabitants  of  NoTOgorod, 
wearied  with  the  incessant  and  ruinous  inreads  of  their  enemies,  deter- 
mined,  if  possible,  to  purchase  Eurick's  friendship  and  protection.  An 
agreement  was  entered  into  with  him,  and  on  the  payment  of  a  stipu- 
lated sum  of  money  the  Baltic  rover  landed  his  followers  on  the  shores 
of  the  distressed  republic,  and  drove  back  the  invaders  to  their  own 
territory. 

BfUrickwasso  much  pleased  with  the  country  which  he  had  set  free,  that 
he  determined  to  make  himself  master  of  it ;  and  he  fixed  his  residence 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ladoga,  where  he  built  a  town.  He  subse- 
quently took  possession  of  the  city  of  Novogorod ;  and  after  repeated 
but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  expel  their  Scandinavian  conqueror,  the 
inhabitants  finally  submitted  to  Burick,  and  acknowledged  him  as  their 
sovereign.  He  was  the  first  Russian  monarch,  and  he  foxmded  a 
dynasty  which  bore  rule  for  more  than  seven  hundred  years,  and  gave 
to  the  throne  of  Bussia  fifty-six  kings.  After  a  reign  of  seventeen 
years  he  died,  leaving  an  only  son  too  young  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment. Oleg,  a  relative,  took  upon  himself  a  kind  of  regency,  and 
rigorously  set  to  work  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  newly-founded 
kingdom. 

Several  hundred  miles  to  the  south,  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  north-western  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  lay  the  rich  and  fertile  pro- 
vince of  Kiev.  To  the  adventurous  Oleg  it  looked  a  most  attractive 
prize,  and  he  determined  to  make  himself  master  of  it.  He  pushed  his 
-way  without  much  difficulty  through  the  intervening  country,  and, 
approaching  Kiev,  he  resorted  to  a  clever  stratagem  to  hasten  hia 
project.  Having  left  some  of  his  soldiers  in  the  rear,  and  concealed 
others,  he  pretended  that  he  was  simply  a  merchant  proceeding  on 
matters  of  business  from  Novogorod  to  Constantinople.  He  presently 
halted,  and,  feigning  sickness,  sent  his  servants  to  the  princes  of  Kiev, 
to  say  that,  having  a  commission  from  his  sovereign  to  Constantino- 
ple, he  desired  permission  to  pass  through  their  dominions ;  that  ill- 
ness prevented  him  from  presenting  himself  to  them,  and  that  he 
begged  them  to  come  out  and  hold  a  conference  with  him.  Utterly 
unsuspicious  of  any  false  play,  they  went,  accompanied  by  only  a  few 
attendants.  On  their  arrival,  they  were  seized,  and  soon  put  to  death. 
Rejoined  by  his  soldiers,  Oleg  shortly  afterwards  entered  Kiev ;  the 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  submit  to  him;    and  thus  about  the 
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year  ▲.!>.  880  another  of  the  most  important  SkMronio  atatea  bad  &lkB 
beneath  the  rapidly-adyancing  Roaaian  power. 

These  conquests  were  only  preparatoiy  to  jet  nuwe  daring  dwigiiSL 
Sorroonded  by  nnmerons  and  powerful  banda  <^  Soandinariaa  advcop 
tnrers,  intent  chiefly  on  plmider,  Okg  began  to  think  of  attempting  the 
invasion  of  the  rich  bat  enervated  Eaatem  empire*  and  he  detenninsd 
to  lead  on  his  soldiers  to  Oonstantmople  itael£  Thns  early  did  Bosria 
begin  to  fix  a  longing  ^e  on  the  snnny  and  wealthy  south.  fHie  tar- 
less  and  resolute  warriors,  some  eighty  thousand  atrong,  embai^ied  in 
boats  on  the  river  Dnieper,  crossed  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and,  entering  the  Hellespont,  came  up  before  the  impezial  tUbj. 
The  sight  of  these  fierce  hordes  filled  Oonstautinople  with  sorpriae  and 
terror,  and  a  massive  chain  was  drawn  across  the  harbour  to  inewnt 
Oleg  from  landing.  He  succeeded  in  getting  aahore  in  another  plaeei, 
and  began  his  march  to  the  city  of  the  Qolden  Horn.  Unprepaared  to 
offer  an  effectual  resistance,  the  Emperor  Leo  paid  the  invaders  an 
immense  sum  of  money  as  the  condition  of  their  immediate  retom  to 
their  own  country.  "  The  intercourse  thus  begun  was  to  terminate^  as 
in  so  many  similar  instances,  by  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  the 
barbarians.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centoiy,  the  high-spirited  but 
cruel  Princess  Olga  undertook  a  journey  to  Oonstantinople,  where  she 
was  baptized ;  the  Emi>eror  Oonstantine  Forphyrogenitus  himself,  in 
the  character  of  sponsor,  leading  her  to  the  baptismal  font^  and  ^ving 
her  the  name  of  HeleUi" 

The  first  Bnssian  monarch  who  embraced  the  Christian  fiuth  waa 
Vladimir  the  Great,  the  grandson  of  Olga.  A  hundred  years  befotSb 
when  the  great  schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churdliea  was 
about  to  issue  in  the  final  alienation  from  each  other  of  the  two  com- 
munities, the  Pope  of  Bome  and  the  Patriarch  of  Oonstantinople  had 
each  been  endeavouring  to  proselytize  the  Slavonic  nationa,  which  had 
settled  north  and  south  of  the  Danube.  Some  of  these  had  already 
received  a  knowledge  of  the  Ohristian  religion,  partly  from  Greek  cap* 
tives  who  had  been  carried  away  from  their  own  country  by  maraud* 
ing  bands  of  Bulgarians,  Servians,  and  Oroats,  and  partly  by  Slavonic 
prisoners  at  Oonstantinople,  who  had  in  that  city  embraced  Chris* 
tianity,  and  on  their  return  home  had  delivered  to  their  heathen  fellow* 
countrymen  the  message  of  the  Gospel.  Now  that  Yladimir,  who  waa 
a  prince  of  great  renown,  and  who  had  extended  his  dominiona  on  all 
sides  by  successive  conquests,  was  disposed  to  renounce  Paganism,  it 
became  a  question  of  much  interest  and  importance,  both  at  Bome  and 
Constantinople,  as  to  whether  the  church  to  which  he  professed  to 
belong  should  be  the  Eastern  or  the  Western  communion.  Eodesiaati* 
cally,  the  royal  convert  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  either  Pope  or 
Patriarch.  Into  the  circumstances  which  finally  decided  him  we 
cannot  enter.  It  will  be  sufficient  simply  to  mention  that  he  received 
baptism  from  a  Greek  priest  in  the  year  988  at  Kherson,  in  the  Crimea* 
a  place  which  he  had  previously  conquered,  and  thus  entered  the  Eaat- 
em Church.  He  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  his  sulgeots  to 
abandon  idolatry  and  receive  Ohristian  baptism. 

The  conversion  of  Yladimir  seems  to  ^ve  been  more  than  merely 
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Bomixial.  His  life  underwent  a  groat  change.  Abandoning  Ida  career 
of  war  and  pillage,  he  began  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  own  people. 
He  bailt  olinrohea  and  schools,  and  enooaraged  industrial  occupations 
and  commerce ;  and  so  great  was  the  esteem  in  which  his  memory  was 
afterwards  held,  that  he  received  the  samame  of  the  Great,  and  his 
name  was  placed  in  the  calendar  of  Russian  saints. 

Bj  an  ill-advised  policy,  Yladimir  divided  his  dominions  among  his 
twelve  sons;  a  similar  system  was  followed  by  his  successors,  and  Rus- 
sia was  divided  into  a  number  of  principalities,  with  a  kind  of  nominal 
dependence  upon  the  chief,  who  held  his  court  at  Kiev,  and  was  called 
Grand  Prince.  This  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  soon  led  to 
jealousies  between  the  various  princes:  intestine  wars  raged  on  all 
sides  with  great  fury,  and  for  about  two  hundred  years,  with  but  little 
intermission,  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  misery. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  when  the  once 
powerful  kingdom  of  Russia  was  reduced  to  a  condition  of  great  weak- 
ness and  wretchedness,  Tartar  invaders  from  the  steppes  of  Asia 
appeared  on  the  frontier.  These  tribes  of  Asiatic  warriors  and  plun- 
derers have  ever  been  celebrated  for  military  prowess  and  savage  fero- 
city. At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  they  were  at  the  height  of  their 
power. 

A  portion  of  them,  under  the  renowned  Grenghis  Khan,  had  extended 
their  conquests  right  across  Asia  from  west  to  east,  and  southward  from 
the  Siberian  desert  to  India  and  China.  And  now  another  host,  cour- 
sing the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  entered  the  Russian  territory,  and 
proceeded  up  the  Dnieper.  The  enfeebled  Russians  were  unable  to 
oppose  their  progress.  So  terribly  destructive  were  their  eng^es  of 
war,  that  in  one  day  the  strong  walls  of  Kiev  fell  beneath  the  blows  of 
their  ponderous  battering-rams.  They  advanced  from  province  to  pro- 
vince, and  finally  reduced  the  entire  country  to  subjection,  and  imposed 
a  heavy  annual  tribute.  The  Tartar  chief  fixed  his  residence  on  one  of 
the  southern  plains,  and  to  him  the  native  Russian  princes  were  com- 
pelled to  do  homage  as  to  a  sort  of  feudal  lord. 

The  four  centuries  which  embrace  the  period  of  internal  strife  and 
Tartar  supremacy  form  a  "  complete  blank  in  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  social  history  of  Russia.  Were  it  not  for  this  long  and  dreary 
interval,  Russia  might  perhaps  have  kept  up  with  the  rest  of  Europe, 
as  it  had  already  got  the  start  of  the  nations  round  the  Baltic ;  but 
while  Europe  was  at  the  school  of  chivalry  and  the  Crusades,  treasuring 
up  rich  experience  for  future  ages,  developing  its  intelligence  and 
resources,  laying  the  foundation  of  our  modem  liberties,  and  preparing 
the  whole  framework  of  modern  society,  this  unhappy  people,  on  the 
contrary,  retrogpraded  rather  under  the  influence  of  their  own  dissen- 
sions, and  of  Tartar  tyranny.  All  the  nations  of  the  West  had  some 
popular  literature,  ballads,  legends,  &o.,  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  while 
it  is  characteristic  of  Russia,  that  the  only  fragment  of  the  kind  which 
arclueologists  have  been  able  to  detect  is  one  solitary  piece  of  warlike 
poetry  of  the  twelfth  century." 

Daring  the  early  and  middle  part  of  the  fifteenth  centnxy,  there  was 
a  perpetual  aeries  of  struggles  between  the  Russians  and  the  Tartan ; 
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and  about  the  year  1480  the  Grand  Prince,  I?aa  lU.,  shook  off  the 
hu3t  yeetige  of  sabjeotion  to  the  Tartar  Khan. 

With  the  reign  of  Ivan  III.,  an  entirely  new  epoch  commences  in  the 
histoxy  of  Bossia.  He  re-nnited  under  himself  all  the  divided  pro- 
yinces,  and  he  is  generally  regarded  as  the  real  foonder  of  the  Russian 
empire.  The  days  of  its  power  and  wealth  certainly  date  firom  hk 
time ;  and,  from  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  except  for  a  few  yean  of 
disaster,  when  the  armies  of  Napoleon  I.  swept  Europe  from  the  Rhine 
to  Moscow,  Russia's  career  has  been  generally  one  of  steady  advance 
in  territorial  acquisition,  material  wealth,  and  political  influence. 

In  1533  the  monarch  Ivan  I Y.,  well  snmamed  "  the  Terrible,"  from  the 
almost  unparalleled  excesses  of  cruelty  in  which  he  indulged  his  fero- 
cious nature,  assumed  the  title  of  Czar,  the  Russian  corruption  of 
"  CsBsar,"  instead  of  Grand  Prince.  Henceforth  this  became  the  title 
of  the  Russian  sovereigns,  whose  policy  has  been  an  autocracy  of  the 
most  absolute  character  imaginable.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  an 
Englishman  to  understand  the  profound  veneration  which,  f<Mr  more 
than  three  centuries,  the  Russian  has  been  taught  to  cherish  for  the 
sacred  person  of  the  Czar.  Boris-Godoonoff,  who  ascended  the  Rniwisn 
throne  on  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  Rurick,  in  1598,  ordered  the 
head  of  every  family  to  repeat  every  day  before  meals  Uie  following 
prayer :  ''  My  God,  we  pray  for  the  hesJth  of  the  body  and  soul  of  Boris 
our  Czar,  the  only  Christian  monarch  of  the  universe,  whom  other 
sovereigns  serve  as  slaves,  whose  mind  is  a  deep  of  wisdom,  and  whose 
heart  is  full  of  love  and  magnanimity."  Peter  the  Great,  wiUi  that  all* 
grasping  ambition  which  so  strongly  marked  his  reign,  aideavoured 
yet  further  to  promote  the  sentiment  of  reverence  for  the  C^ar,  by 
giving  him  a  spiritual  character ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  usurped 
some  of  the  functions  belonging  to  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow,  and  the 
Greco-Russian  hierarchy.  Down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Greco- 
Russian  Church  had  been  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople;  whose  ancient  see  was  looked  upon  by  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  by  the  Greek  Church  in  Europe,  with  much  the  same 
veneration  as  that  with  which  the  Western  nations  regarded  the  see  of 
Rome. 

When,  in  the  year  14:58,  the  Eastern  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  and  the  metropolifcan  church  of  Constantinople  became  a 
Mohammedan  mosque,  the  Patriarch  fled  to  Rassia,  and  this  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Patriarchate  at  Moscow.  The  Russian  patriarchs 
were  held  in  great  esteem  by  all  the  population,  from  the  Czar  to  the 
serf.  The  dignity  and  homage  accorded  to  them  will  be  seen,  if  we 
mention  one  of  the  ceremonies  observed  annually  on  Palm  Sunday. 
It  was  customary  for  the  Patriarch  to  ride  on  that  day  on  an  ass  through 
the  streets  of  Moscow,  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem; the  Czar  attended  as  the  Patriarch's  servant,  to  lead  the 
animal. 

Peter  the  Great  saw  that  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Patriarch 
cast  some  shadow  on  the  throne  of  the  Czar ;  and,  no  man  for  half- 
measures,  he  determined  to  abolish  the  office,  and  absorb  it  in  his  own 
person.    Accordingly,  when  the  Patriarch  Adrian  died  at  the  dose  o£ 
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the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  bishope  had  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  successor  to  the  yacant  see,  their  proceedings  were 
Tudely  interrupted  bj  the  appearance  of  Peter,  who  briefly  but  deci- 
eirely  said,  ''I  am  your  Patriarch!"  and  dismissed  them.  At  once 
addressing  himself  to  the  work  of  remodelling  the  Russian  hierarchy, 
lie  established  a  council  called  the  Sacred  Synod,  formed  of  metropoli* 
tans,  archbishops,  bishops,  &c. ;  and  to  them  was  confided  the  adminis- 
tration of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Nominally  this  synod  is  independent 
of  the  interference  of  the  Czar ;  but  in  fact  it  is  subject  to  his  control, 
inasmuch  as  an  officer,  called  "  the  imperial  attorney,"  is  present  to  direct 
all  its  proceedings.  The  Czar  nominates  the  dignitaries  of  the  Russian 
Church,  just  as  our  own  sovereign  issues  the  conge  d'elire  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  bishop,  the  dean  and  chapter  being  really  required  to  choose 
the  person  recommended  in  the  royal  document.  The  extreme  regard 
which  the  Russians  had  been  taught  to  cherish  for  the  person  and 
office  of  the  Czar  enabled  Peter  permanently  to  secure  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  which  he  had  so  boldly  seized.  Still  there  were  some  of  the 
clergy  and  people  who  had  courage  enough  to  resist  this  usurpation. 
These  did  not  scruple  to  speaJc  of  the  Czar  as  "  antichrist."  Hence 
arose  a  sect  who  separated  themselves  from  the  national  church,  and 
who  were  called  Starotoere,  or  "  old  believers."  The  government  cruelly 
persecuted  them,  and  tried  to  interrupt  the  '*  apostolical  succession" 
of  their  priests.  Greek  bishops  at  Constantinople,  however,  conferred 
ordination  on  those  candidates  for  holy  orders  whom  the  Starowers 
sent  to  them  for  that  purpose.  The  sect  is  supposed  to  number  at  pre- 
sent about  five  millions  of  persons. 

There  is  no  feature  of  Russian  imperial  policy  more  striking  than 
that  which  appears  in  the  attempt  to  exalt  the  Emperor  in  the  highest 
possible  degree  in  the  esteem  of  the  people.  So  recently  as  the  year 
1832,  in  a  catechism  printed  at  Wilna,  the  child  is  taught  to  say,  "  The 
authority  of  the  Emperor  emanates  directly  from  God.  We  owe  him 
worship,  submission,  service;  principally  love,  thanksgiving,  prayer; 
in  a  word,  adoration  and  love.  He  must  be  adored  by  words,  by  signs, 
by  acts,  by  conduct,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  heart."  In  the  prayer 
used  by  the  Russian  soldiers  and  peasantry,  they  are  taught  to  call  him 
"  our  God  upon  earth." 

The  same  year  that  saw  the  successful  termination  of  the  great 
revolution  which  freed  England  from  the  unscrupulous  tyranny  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  and  laid  deep  and  broad  the  foundation  of  our  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  saw  Peter  the  Great  ascend  the  Russian  throne.  No 
more  remarkable  man  ever  lived.  With  a  physical  constitution  that 
could  bear  almost  any  strain  and  stress  of  work,  and  an  indomitable 
spirit  of  industry  that  was  ever  taxing  both  body  and  mind  to  the 
utmost ;  with  an  imperiousness  of  will  that  could  make  everything  but 
the  absolutely  impossible  bend  to  its  decisions ;  with  a  range  and  variety 
of  mental  resources  that  could  grapple  with  the  subtlest  questions  of 
diplomacy,  or  give  directions  about  the  most  trifling  details  of  adminis- 
tration, Peter  the  Great  was  a  sovereign  of  whom  it  was  said, 
and  not  without  a  measure  of  truth,  that  ''  he  never  had  a  fear,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  ever  will  have  one." 
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At  the  oommeneement  of  his  mgiit  wbile  Engimnfl,  YamoB,  Spam, 
Holland,  and  Sweden  bad  powerfnl  naviee,  BattU  had  no  imwj  wlial. 
erer.  Not  one  abip  of  war  had  ahe  erer  poneeaed.  In  fiiet^  at  that 
time  her  only  ooaat-line  waa  the  barren  and  froaen  riiore  of  tho  White 
Sea,  and  her  only  port  waa  Archangel,  at  the  month  of  the  Dwiaa;  and 
tbia  aolitary  outlet  waa  blooEked  np  with  ioe  for  nine  months  of  ereiy 
year.  The  preaent  Buaaian  provinoea  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and  en 
the  Golfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  then  belonged  to  Sweden. 

One  of  the  firat  objeeta  of  Peter'a  ambition  waa  to  make  Boaaia  a 
maritime  power ;  for  this  waa  eaaential  to  tiltimate  deaigna  of  both 
conquest  and  commerce.  When  quite  a  boy,  the  sight  of  a  little  reaael 
built  by  a  Dutchman  on  the  riyer  which  mna  through  Moaoow,  made  a 
great  impression  upon  him,  and  he  reeolyed  that  if  erer  he  became  Okar, 
he  would  have  a  navy.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  relate  the  atocy 
of  his  leaving  Bussia,  and  working  aa  a  common  ahipwright  in  the  doek* 
yard  of  Saardam,  in  Holland.  He  did  thia  in  order  tiiat  he  mijght 
instruct  his  own  people  in  the  art  of  ahip-building,  and  auperihtead 
the  construction  of  his  own  vessels. 

On  his  return  home,  such  was  the  vigour  with  which  he  carried  out 
his  early  project  of  having  a  navy,  that  in  one  year  alone  fifty  Tesada 
were  built  and  launched  upon  the  Neva.  The  Buaaian  fleet  soon 
became  a  powerful  rival  to  that  of  Sweden.  Peter^s  aim  to  acquire 
maritime  territory  from  that  power  waa  successful ;  and  he  Ibred  to 
aee  Wyborg  and  the  large  provinces  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia,  contain- 
ing the  important  sea-ports  of  Biga  and  Bevel,  paaa  from  the  Swediah 
to  the  BuBsian  sceptre. 

Not  content  with  enlarging  his  dominions  on  the  north,  Peter  turned 
his  attention  to  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Oossacks  of  the  Boo. 
He  brought  a  portion  of  this  wild  and  warlike  tribe  into  aubjeotion, 
thus  preparing  the  way  for  their  entire  subjugation,  and  for  Ihe  con- 
quest ultimately  of  Oircassia  and  Georgia. 

Thirty-seven  years  after  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great,  Oatheiine  EL 
came  to  the  throne.  Insatiable  in  her  ambition,  never  troubled  by  any 
scrupulous  questions  of  right  or  wrong  in  the  attainment  of  her  pur- 
poses, and  a  most  clever  diplomatist,  shd  gave  a  fresh  and  powerful 
impulse  to  the  career  of  Bussian  aggression.  During  her  long  reign 
of  thirty-four  years,  two  partitiona  of  Poland  greatly  extended  the 
western  frontier  of  Bussia ;  and  in  the  south  she  took  poaaeaaion  of  the 
Crimea.  The  territory  acquired  in  the  daya  of  Catherine  waa  larger 
than  the  entire  area  of  France. 

In  1787,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with  Jos^h  U.  of  Austria  for  the 
dismemberment  of  Turkey,  and  Egypt  was  offered  to  France  as  her 
share  of  the  spoil,  if  she  would  join  in  the  project ;  but  England  and 
Prussia  interfered,  and  the  scheme  failed.  Jealous  of  England's  power 
in  Europe,  and  of  her  possessions  and  influence  in  Asia,  Catherine  pro- 
posed an  aggression  upon  India,  and  a  plan  was  drawn  up,  though  not 
carried  into  effect,  for  the  march  of  an  army  through  B<ddiaFa  and 
Cashmere  to  Bengal. 

Catherine's  son  and  successor,  Paul,  put  himself  at  ^e  head  of  a 
union  of  the  northern  states  of  Europe,  on  the  principle  of  an  armed 
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neatraliiy  againgt  the  maritime  sapremacy  of  England ;  and  a  war  with 
this  conntry  was  jnst  about  breaking  ont,  when  the  Czar  was  murdered 
in  his  palace  by  a  band  of  conspirators. 

The  next  reign,  that  of  Alexander  I.,  extending  from  1801  to  1825,  is 
memorable  alike  in  the  annals  of  Europe  and  Bossia  for  the  ravages 
of  the  armies  of  France  nnder  the  first  Napoleon.  The  desperate 
measure  of  the  burning  of  Moscow  on  the  14th  of  September,  1812, 
when  the  hosts  of  the  French  Emperor  entered  the  imperial  city,  after 
a  march  of  ten  weeks  through  the  Russian  dominions,  struck  the  first 
effectual  blow  at  the  proud  power  of  the  universally-dreaded  foe. 

Alexander  was  a  man  of  strong  religious  susceptibility,  and  his  soul 
was  often  powerfully  wrought  upon  by  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d.  M.  De  Grellet, 
who  visited  the  royal  family  of  Russia  in  181$,  gives  us  the  following 
relation  of  an  intdriew  wiUi  him : — 

"  The  Emperor,  this  evening,  gave  us  an  account  of  the  way  in  which 
he  was  educated  firom  a  child.  The  tutors  placed  over  him  were  pos- 
sessed of  good  qualities,  but  not  pious  men ;  so  that  his  early  education 
was  calculated  to  estrange  him  from  serious  impressions,  though,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Greek  Church,  he  was  trained  in  the  repetition  of 
formal  prayers.  He  disliked  the  practice ,-  still  he  could  not  neglect  it 
without  a  troubled  conscience.  In  cases  of  omitting  the  accustomed 
form,  he  has  risen  from  his  bed,  and  on  his  knees,  with  tears,  besought 
forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  strength  for  the  future.  In  the  year  1812 
the  excellent  Prince  Alexander  Galitzin  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  Bible, 
(which  he  had  never  seen  before !)  and  recommended  that  he  would 
read  it  for  himself.  '  I  devoured  it,'  said  the  Emperor, '  and  the  Lord 
was  pleased  by  His  Spirit  to  give  me  an  understanding  of  what  I  read. 
To  this  inward  Teacher  alone  I  am  indebted.'  He  spoke  of  the  trial  it 
is  to  him  that  war  prevails  as  it  does ;  declares  he  has  passed  sleepless 
nights  on  account  of  it ;  and  that,  whilst  his  mind  was  bowed  before 
the  Lord  in  prayer  on  this  subject,  the  plan  of  all  the  crowned  heads 
joining  in  the  conclusion  to  submit  to  arbitration,  whatever  differences 
might  arise  amongst  them,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  sword,  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind, — and  this  in  such  a  manner  that  he  rose  irom 
his  bed,  and  wrote  what  he  felt ;  love  to  God  and  man  being  his  sole 
motive  in  this  matter.  He  requested  that  before  we  separated  we 
might  unite  in  waiting  on  the  Lord." 

To  many  about  him  Alexander's  religious  thoughtfulness  would  be  a 
hard  riddle.  He  earnestly  desired  to  rule  in  the  fear  of  Gk>d;  had  a 
solemn  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  charge  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  him,  and  was  most  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects ;  and  he  wished  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education,  and  to 
accomplish  a  great  work  of  religious  and  social  reformation.  Under 
his  auspices  a  Bible  Society  was  established  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
from  this  dep6t  the  Word  of  God  was  carried  fiur  away  to  some  of  the 
furthest  districts  of  Siberia.  He  also  abolished  various  cruel  punish- 
ments, gave  permission  to  those  of  the  nobility  who  chose  to  emancipate 
their  serfs,  and  improved  the  condition  of  the  serfs  labouring  on  the 
crown  lands. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  the  hereditary  policy  of  the  royal 
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house  of  Russia,  both  as  it  regards  national  aggrandisement,  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  person  and  office  of  the  Czar, 
received  a  fresh  impulse.  He  adopted  the  title  of ''  the  Lord  who  fears 
God;"  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  called,  inofficial  documents, 
'*  the  Most  Orthodox  Lord."  The  favourite  project  of  Nicholas  seems 
to  have  been  the  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  Government,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  Turkish  capital.  For  a  long  time  this  had  been  not 
only  an  imperial  idea,  but  a  fondly-cherished  purpose  of  "  Holy  Bussia," 
which  has  been  taught  to  regard  itself  as  distinguished  by  the  profes- 
sion of  the ''  Orthodox  Faith,"  and  having  a  sacred  mission  to  fulfil  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  Mohammedan  power,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
"  Orthodox  Church  "  to  her  former  position  of  supremacy  throughout 
the  extent  of  the  ancient  Eastern  empire.  Seventy  years  before, 
Catherine  II.  made  no  secret  of  her  designs  upon  Turkey.  At  Kherson 
she  caused  an  inscription  to  be  written  on  a  finger-post,  "The  Boad  to 
Constantinople;"  and  as  a  commentary  on  these  significant  words,  she 
ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck,  on  which  was  represented  a  flash  of 
lightning  launched  at  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  Czaragad,  "  the  city  of 
the  Czars,"  is  the  name  given  to  Constantinople  by  the  Bussian  soldiers. 
The  premature  attempt  of  Nicholas  to  seize  the  long-coveted  southern 
prize  led  to  the  Crimean  war,  the  issue  of  which  has  for  a  time  sus- 
pended any  active  display  of  Bussian  designs  with  respect  to  Constan- 
tinople. Yery  little  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  she  is  simply  "  biding  her 
time." 

The  present  Emperor's  disposition  is  pacific  rather  than  warlike. 
Ever  since  he  came  to  the  throne  he  has  been  seeking  rather  to  develop 
the  resources  of  his  enormous  empire,  than  to  form  any  great  purposes 
of  conquest.  This  is  the  case  particularly  as  it  regards  the  European 
aspect  of  Bussian  policy.  Eastward,  and  quite  recently,  it  is  true,  the 
line  of  Bussia  has  been  extending;  and  there  are  politicians  who 
strongly  believe  that  one  day  the  armies  of  the  Czar  will  swarm  with 
no  friendly  intention  on  our  Indian  frontier.  But  there  are  others 
who  consider  such  fears  to  be  utterly  groundless.  Turkey  is  desired 
far  more  than  India :  Bussia  would  rather  have  Constantinople  than 
Calcutta. 

In  another  paper  we  propose  to  say  something  about  the  Greco- 
Bussian  Church. 


"  BELIGIOUS  REPUBLICS."  * 

Three  barristers,  one  physician,  one  Congregational  and  one  Baptist  miu- 
ister,  dividing  the  labour,  and  representing  the  clergy — if  they  will  permit 
us  so  to  speak — and  the  educated  laity  of  Dissent,  have  contributed  a  volume 
of  Essays,  expository,  as  they  believe,  of  the  principles  of  English  Noncon- 
formity. The  title  of  the  volume  exhibits  very  faithfully  the  character  of  its 
contents.  If  the  book  is  what  its  authors  intend  it  to  be,  true  to  tlie  present 
state  of  tlieir  respective  denominations,  it  should  be  read  and  pondered 

*  "Religioiu  Repablioa:  Six  Essays  on  Congregation  alitm."  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co. 
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well ;  for  in  proportion  to  its  merit  in  this  respect  is  the  anxiety  which  its 
perusal  most  awaken  for  the  cause  of  Scriptural  Christianity.  Leaving 
our  brethren  to  their  own  views  of  Ohnrch  polity,  and  to  the  fullest  enjoy- 
ment of  our  common  liberty,  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few  notes 
on  the  general  tenor  of  these  Essays,  which  we  would  fain  hope  do  not 
perfectly  represent  the  state  of  religion  and  theology  in  the  Independent 
and  Baptist  congregations. 

We  do  not  iind  any  direct  appeal  to  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  for  what 
is  advanced,  scarcely  so  much  as  a  quotation ;  and  when,  now  and  then, 
there  does  occur  a  sentence  of  the  Bible,  it  comes  but  incidentally,  and 
might  have  been  deleted  in  the  printer's  proof  without  disturbing  the 
sense,  or  weakening  the  statement  in  the  context.  Here  and  there  may  be 
found  a  feeble  recognition  of  the  authority  of  God's  own  Word,  rather 
implied  than  avowed,  except  once  or  so,  when  the  expressed  admission  is 
forthwith  diluted  in  the  sentence  following.  They  tell  us  that  the  ancient 
guards  of  evangelical  doctrine  are  fallen  out  of  use  :  "  Practically,  every 
church  is  at  liberty  to  hold  any  theological  opinions,  and  to  adopt  any 
mode  of  worship."  There  is  a  happy  absence  of  conflicting  practices  and 
doctrinal  differences  in  the  Gongregationalist  churches ;  but  the  general 
cause  of  the  absence  of  debate  is  a  lack  of  lively  interest  in  the  matter, 
an  indifference,  others  might  call  it,  chiefly  in  the  pastors.  Strictness 
like  that  of  the  early  Independents,  in  regard  to  the  ordination  of  pastors, 
is  not  now  found.  "  At  the  present  day  the  rite  of  ordination  has  become 
little  more  than  a  form."  "It  is  not  looked  upon even  as  a  designa- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  simply  as  an  induction  to  the  pas- 
torate.   It  is  not  even  deemed  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  choice  of  the 

church,  but  only  a  recognition  and  public  celebration  of  the  event 

The  ceremony  is  performed  without  special  inquiry  into  his  antecedents, 
and  often  as  a  matter  of  course."  Neither  for  ministers  nor  members  of 
the  congregation  is  there  any  standard  of  belief,  and  while  the  phrase 
*'  essential  articles  of  Christian  faith  "  may  stOl  be  used,  it  is  understood 
that  the  preacher  is  at  full  liberty  to  range  over  a  wide  margin  of  license ; 
and  if  any  ask  what  is  essential,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  say. 

They  avow  that  some  landmarks  which  the  early  evangelieal  Nonconfonn* 
ists  held  sacred,  are  now  removed.  We  can  scarcely  remember  a  more 
lovely  picture  of  earnest  Christianity  than  the  one  drawn  on  pages  96* 
100,  where  the  essayist  portrays  the  prevailing  ideal  of  a  Christian  man 
among  the  CongregaUonalists  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  "  His  first 
object  was  the  life  of  the  soul.  He  carried  on  an  unceasing  conflict  with 
the  wickedness  of  his  own  heart.  He  was  careful  not  to  trust  to  good 
works  for  his  hope  of  salvation,  but  he  rejoiced  in  every  conquest  over  sin 
as  a  proof  that  the  grace  of  God  was  in  him.  He  desired  to  maintain,  in 
the  intervals  of  other  occupations,  an  habitual  contemplation  of  the  grand- 
est truths  of  revelation.  The  greatness  of  God,  and  the  infinite  perfections 
of  the  Divine  Being,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  responsibility,  the 
fall  of  man  into  sin,  and,  above  all,  the  great  scheme  of  redemption  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ ;  these  were  the  topics  on  which  he  trained  his  mind  to 
dwell ;  and  his  soul  was  in  health  if  he  thus  became  possessed  by  a  love 
toward  Godi.  deep  and  calm,  but  not  therefore  the  less  unspeakaUe.    Thf 
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evidencefl  of  thiB  love  weie  imqfuertionable : — sanctificatuni  of  tiM  SMmih* 
day ;  preparation  of  heart  for  its  solenmitiee  by  pimte  prajer  befon 
spiritual  worship  In  the  honse  of  God ;  godly  conTerBatioa  erecry  day;  Iha 
simple  and  serene  expression  of  the  great  thoughts  of  his  Hfe : — 

'To  iliow  Thj  lofe  by  moming  Ugbt» 
And  talk  of  aU  Thy  trath  at  night.'" 

The  sennons  he  heard  were  fall  of  Christ.  His  worldly  dntiM  were  the 
more  yigoronsly  performed,  as  he  was  the  better  instraeted  in  the  lessons 
of  heavenly  wisdom.  His  life  at  home  was  haUowed  by  a  sense  of  God*s 
perpetual  presence,  and  domestic  trials  were  regarded  as  "  one  of  the 
most  powerful  means  employed  by  his  Heavenly  Father  for  exercising  his 
£uth."  Ever  watchful,  as  Israel  in  the  wilderness  followed  the  pillar  ci 
cloud  and  fire,  so  did  he  follow  the  indications  of  Qod*B  good  providfiuee. 
A  sacred  household  memory  seems  yet  to  linger  in  the  heart  of  the  writer, 
who  believes  that  the  influence  of  this  ideal  is  not  yet  lost,  yet  says  that 
"  no  such  limited  range  of  interest  and  of  thought  would  be  now  held 

worthy  of  imitation That  summary  and  sweeping  dismissal  of  the 

interests  of  this  world  which  appeared,  even  to  some  of  the  old  Gongrsga- 
tionalists,  a  sign  that  their  treasure  was  in  heaven,  is  now  condemned  as 
weak,  if  not  wicked.  Truths  which  are  fundamental  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  entitled  to  such  exclusive  attention.  The  habit  of  desiring  moral  excel- 
lence chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  evidential  value  as  a  sign  of  grace,  has 
given  way  to  a  pursuit  of  Christian  virtues  for  their  own  sake.  The 
habitual  conception  of  the  Deity,  which  before  united  to  the  idea  of  the 
Father  in  heaven  the  Old-Testament  image  of  Jehovah,  has,  I  think,  lost 
something  of  its  old  awfulness.  And,  at  the  same  time,  that  belief  in  the 
particular  Divine  arrangement  of  his  life,  which  was  connected,  in  the 
mind  of  the  old  Congregationalist,  with  the  idea  of  an  almighty  Father 
watching  over  the  interests  of  His  children,  is  now  rather  dependent  cm 
the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  arranging  all  things 
for  all  creatures,  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  or  without  them,  not  in  spite 
of  natural  laws,  or  by  a  temporary  suspension  of  them,  but  by  means  of 
predetermined  events,  following  one  another  in  the  regular  sncoessioDa  to 
which  the  name  of  natural  laws  is  commonly  given." 

Novels,  dancing,  cards,  billiards,  are  now  freely  indulged  in,  it  would 
appear  from  these  essayists,  by  Congregationalists.  '*  They  abundantly 
patronize  the  public  musical  entertaiom^ts  which  have  grown  into  popu- 
larity in  recent  years ;  and  they  do  not  consider  the  enjoyment  of  the  stage 
sinful ;  although,  since  they  are  alive  to  the  moral  dangers  which  are  rife  in 
our  theatres,  the  Jutbit  of  attending  them  has  not  found  its  way  into  Con- 
gregationalist families."  The  writer,  however,  anticipates  further  advances 
in  the  relinquishment  of  old  prejudices  on  this  point ;  and  hints  that  minis- 
ters, although  they  regard  play-going  and  other  amusements  as  "  intrinsic- 
ally harmless,  often  feel  bound  to  abstain  from  them  for  the  sake  of  weaker 
brethren;  but  the  tendency  is  clear  to  abolish  restrictions."  They 
"  habitually  hold  in  suspense  many  subordinate  matters  of  belief  Their 
creed  is  much  less  complete  than  it  was.  They  do  not  expect  to  find  in 
each  other  any  decided  opinion  on  some  points  of  theology  which,  in  times 
pasty  would  not  have  been  considered  open  to  doubt ;  and  the.  number  of 
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questions  k  inereftsiiig  on  which  cimrent  opinion  is  avowedly  in  suspense. 
One  sign  of  this  tendency  is  that  the  authority  attributed  to  the  Old  Testa-. 
meni  has  declined.  The  fourth  commandment  is  less  frequently  appiDaled 
to  as  regulating  the  ohserrance  of  Sunday,  which  has  indeed  hecome  more 
a  matter  of  feeling  than  of  rule."  This  is  largely  illustrated  by  an  enume- 
xation  of  new  customs  on  that  holy  day.  Puritanism  has  declined.  '*  The 
grand  old  truths  "  are  but  sparin^y  delivered,  except  that  in  some  influ- 
ential pulpits  there  continues  to  be  more  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment by  Christ. 

One  of  the  Essayists  writes  pleasantly  on  *'  Congregationalism  and 
-Esthetics/'  endeavouring  to  show  how  art,  devotion,  and  Nonconformist 
simplicity  may  be  combined.  He  is  not  insensible  to  the  advantage  which 
BitualisiB  in  the  Church  of  England  have  over  Dissenters,  but  conceives  it 
quite  possible  to  combine  the  severe  contrast  to  symbolic  decoration  and 
clerical  vestment  with  a  high  degree  of  elegance  and  nnflin^.liing  **  Dis- 
sent" This  last  condition  he  considers  indispensable ;  and,  with  a  fJEimili- 
arity  which  more  than  borders  on  profaneness,  he  labours  to  "  point  out 
that  from  the  New  Testament  we  learn  how  possible  it  is,  while  cultivating 
taste,  to  dissent  from  established  forms  and  rituals.  The  Gospel  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  undoubtedly  the  records  of  what  certain  decided 

Nonconformists  thought  and  felt,  as  well  as  of  what  they  said  and  did 

Christ  Himsd/was  a  Dissenter  aU  His  U/e."  This  produces  a  sensation 
that  makes  it  difficult  to  appreciate  many  observations  contained  in  the 
same  Essay,  which,  in  a  better  connexion,  would  be  accounted  sensible. 
We  can  only  feel  that  the  onward  movement  so  c<^iously  described  by  these 
six  essayists — how  fax  they  are  to  be  taken  as  representative  we  know 
not — must  lead  such  as  thiiJc  with  them  to  the  verge  of  a  godless  unbelief,  if 
not  into  its  very  depth.  Unbelief;  we  say,  because  not  only  is  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  the  New,  spoken  of  as  no  believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  could  possibly  speak.  Having  quoted  one  more  deliverance,  we  shall 
have  said  enough  to  show  what  any  church  may  come  to,  that  has  no  standard 
of  belief ;  but  leaves  the  opinions,  views,  convictions  of  any  man's  self-suffi- 
ciency to  be  the  rule  of  his  faith  and  practice,  instead  of  the  absolute 
authority  of  God*s  holy  Word.  The  Essay  on  '*  Congregationalism  and 
Science  "  contains  the  following  passage  : — 

"  The  spirit  which  I  have  thus  attempted  to  represent  is  essentially  the 
same,  whether  the  dogma  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  be  added  to  that  of  an 
infallible  church,  or  whether  a  blind,  unreasoning  submission  to  the  letter 
of  the  Bible  and  the  accepted  theological  creeds  be  substituted  for  it.  This 
attitude  of  uncompromising  support  of  authority  in  religious  matters  is  one 
that  we  shall  probably  see  laigely  adopted  in  this  countxy,  no  less  than 
abroad,  as  the  growing  strength  of  modem  Liberalism  compels  Conserva- 
tives everywhere  to  make  their  creed  more  consistent  and  pronounced. 
Such  opinions,  moreover,  will  always  find  support  both  in  cynical  unbelief, 
and  in  impatience  of  uncertainty.  But,  in  the  first  place,  one  may  object 
that  this,  like  Strafford's,  and  all  other  *  thorough'  systems,  is  not  so  suo- 
oessful  as  its  advocates  would  have  us  to  suppose.  The  world  is  too  large 
for  heretical  opinions  to  be  stamped  out  like  the  oattle-plague.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  time  when  the  power  of  the  Popes  was  almost  as  extensive  as 
that  of  the  ancient  Csssars,  and  no  rebel  could  flee  from  such  wide  domin-  ' 
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ions ;  bnt  that  has  passed  away  for  ever.  Now,  though  yon  dm«  out 
heresy  with  a  pitchfork,  it  will  always  come  back,  for  it  has  become  part 
of  human  nature  itself.  Indeed,  the  only  effect  of  unyielding  Catholic 
policy  appears  to  have  been  to  render  I^otestantifim  impossible  by  sub- 
stituting infidelity." 

It  would  be  vain  to  reason  with  one  who  gives  way  to  declamation  like 
this.  He  knows  that  no  one  in  this  country  can  now  think  of  "  stamping 
out  '*  heresy,  even  though  it  be  pestiferous  as  the  cattle-plague,  and  infi. 
nitely  worse.  No  one  can  dare  to  think  of  using  any  kind  of  violence  to 
put  to  silence  the  gainsaying  of  foolish  men.  We  know  enough  of  the 
Bible  to  be  sure  that  it  accurately  expresses  the  mind  of  that  Holy  Spirit 
by  whose  inspiration  it  was  written ;  and  because  our  submission  to  that 
'*  letter"  is  neither  **  unreasoning  "  nor  **  blind,"  we  rqoice  to  say  that  it  is 
"  thorough." 

May  it  please  God  to  spare  the  lives  of  these  essayists  to  stody  the 
Sacred  Text  for  many  years  to  come,  and  to  prove  that  "  the  entrance  of 
His  word  giveth  light/'  that  "  it  giveth  understanding  unto  the  simple  I " 
And  since  the  confessions  of  religious  declension  which  abound  in  these 
pages  publish  to  the  world  what  comes  to  pass  in  what  the  writers  are 
pleased  to  call  **  Religions  Republics,"  it  is  high  time  that  right-minded 
persons,  whether  Conformists  or  Nonconformists,  should  beware  of  them. 
The  **  kingdom  "  of  Christ  *'  is  not  of  this'world ; "  and  it  is  vain  to  imagine 
that  His  Church,  or  any  portion  of  it,  can  be  moulded  into  the  form  of  any 
earthly  system,  much  less  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  it,  and  exist  "  Repub- 
licanism"  cannot  therein  be  more  safely  imitated  than  "  absolute  monar- 
chy;" for,  the  moment  that  men  apply  themselves  to  bring  about  any  such 
imitation,  they  forsake  the  only  standard  which  it  is  lawful  to  follow ;  and, 
whether  or  not  they  know  it,  while  they  become  something  different  firom 
what  they  otherwise  might  have  been,  by  that  very  effort  they  grow  less 
and  less  like  Christians.  Such  is  the  end  of  every  departure  from  Divine 
authority ;  and  to  point  this  out  plainly  is  consistent  with  the  sinoerest 
charity,  and,  as  we  intend,  with  the  requirements  of  Christian  courtesy,  as 
well  as  truth. 
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Nxw  ZiALAND  AND  TBI  Otago  GOLD-  Qaeentltiid,  and,  to  a  mian  extent,  in 

nsLDS. — Not  the  least  remarkable  cir-  ^maniai 

cumstanee  in  the  last  twenty  jears  of  the         New  Zealand  posicssea  attnwtions  fbr 

world's  history, — eventful  though  they  he,  the  colonist  and  the  traveller  sneh  as  no 

— is  the  wonderful  change  wrought  in  other  British  possession  can  rivsL    With 

many   of    the    countries   bordering    the  the  finest  climate  on  the  globe,  large  tracts 

Pacific  Ocean  hy  the  disooveiy  of  gold-  of  well-watered,  fertile  soil,    inohaost- 

fields.     Commeneiug  with  those  of  Cali-  ible  forests  of  splendid  timber,  and  great 

fomia  in  1848,— which,  in  an  iucredibly  mineral  wealth,  the  Alpine  range  of  the 

short  space  of  time,  transformed  a  large  South  Island,  with  its  immense  gh 


territory,  inhabited  only  hy  Indians  and  and  the  extraordinary  volcanic  phenomena 

raneherot,  into   populous   states  of  the  of  the  North  Island,  present  oljeets  of 

American  Union,--discoveries  were  succes-  interest  for  the  sdentifio  tourist,  or  the 

^sivelT  made  in  British  Columbia,  New  lover  of  nature,  which  would  amply  repay  a 

Sontk  Wales,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  voyage  to  the  antipodes.    It  is  hnposabli 
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for  uiy  one  Tinting  this  colony,  not  to 
be  stmck  with  the  remarkable  analogy 
between  it  and  its  parent,  Great  Britain. 
lU  insular  position  and  spacious  harbours, 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  varions  centres 
of  population  being  cnt  off  from  commn- 
nication  with  each  other  by  land,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  interrening  moun- 
tains, all  operate  to  make  New  Zealand  at 
some  future  day  a  great  maritime  conntiy ; 
and,  though  the  climate  is  not  so  braciog 
as  that  of  the  British  Isles,  it  is  yet  free 
from  the  eneryattng  heat  of  Australia  on 
the  ooe  hand,  and  the  loug,  ice-bonnd  win- 
ter of  Canada  on  the  other. 

Bat  not  only  is  New  Zealand  especially 
attractive  to  the  emigrant  and  to  the 
traveller,  there  is  also  much  in  this  colony 
to  interest  the  politician  and  the  philan- 
thropist, for  here  is  now  being  worked  out 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  civi- 
liiation — a  problem  of  which  the  solution 
is  (iir  from  being  arrived  at,  which  pre- 
i  ents  every  day  some  new  and  unforeseen 
complication,  but  which  the  enlightened 
principles  of  the  present  age  declare  ought 
to  be  solved.  The  conditions  of  this  pro- 
blem were  : — On  the  one  hand  a  large  and 
fertile  territory,  very  sparsely  inhabited 
by  tribes  of  savages,  who  lived  only  about 
the  shores,  or  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  leaving  immense  tracts  of  valuable 
land  nnoccnpted  and  waste;  their  chief 
occupation  being  waginii;  war  upon  each 
other,  while  the  moat  revolting  cannibal- 
iam  and  other  atrocities  prevailed.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  vigorous  European  race 
seeking  for  lands  wherein  to  locate  its  sur- 
plus population,  and  diffuse  the  blessings 
of  civilization  and  Christianity  among  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  How  to  accom- 
plish this  great  end ;  how  to  occupy  the 
wastes  of  this  fine  country  with  a  civilized 
people,  to  change  this  fertile  wilderness 
into  coltif atcd  provinces,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  avoid  the  lamentable  consequences 
whidi  have  hitherto  resnlted  in  similar  in- 
atances— the  gradual  decapr  and  extinction 
of  the  aboriginal  race — is  the  problem 
which  is  now  being  attempted  to  be  solved 
in  New  Zealand,  though  as  yet,  it  must  be 
confessed,  with  but  little  success. 

The  first  recorded  discovery  of  gold  in 
New  Zealand,  took  pUce  in  1852,  the 
year  following  that  in  Australia,  when  a 
small  quantity  was  found  at  Coromandel, 
a  harbour  about  thirty  miles  from  Auck- 
land. After  being  worked  for  some 
months,  the  place  was  abandoned;  bnt 
after  an  interval  of  a  few  yean  it  was 
agpn  taken  up,  and  a  little  gold  is  still 
bong    obtained    there  from   deep-lying 

TOl.  XT.— FETTH  B1BI1S« 


quartz-reeh.  Until  1867,  this  was  the 
only  place  in  the  North  Island  where  gold 
was  worked ;  bnt,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
the  hitest,  and  in  all  probability  the  most 
Talnable,  of  the  New  Zealand  gold-fields, 
has  recently  been  opened  up  not  hr  from 
then.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Sonth 
Island  commenced  in  1864,  when  it  was 
found  in  a  small  qnantity  in  Nelson  pro- 
vince, at  Massacre  Bay,  where  Tasman, 
the  discoverer  of  New  Zealand,  anchored 
his  ships,  and  so  named  the  roadstead 
from  several  of  his  men  having  been  killed 
there  by  the  natives.  It  was  not  till 
1857,  however,  that  the  gold  was  regularly 
worked,  bnt  during  the  following  year 
nearly  £100,000  worth  was  exported  from 
thence.  This  locality  has  not  proved 
rich  enough  to  attract  many  people, 
though  a  certain  amount  of  gold  is  still 
obtained. 

A  long  chain  of  mountains  of  consider- 
able height  traverses  the  South  Island, 
forming  an  Alpice  range  or  backbone  ex- 
teoding  along  its  whole  length,  and  tower- 
ing up  in  some  places  to  an  altitude  of 
from  ten  thousand  to  thirteen  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  This  mountain  chain 
lies  close  to  the  western  coast,  to  which, 
in  some  places,  its  spun  extend ;  and  no- 
where is  there  more  than  some  twenty 
miles  of  densely- wooded  land  intervening 
between  the  shore  and  the  slopes  of  the 
hills.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  range, 
the  features  of  the  country  are  very  diffier- 
ent,  consisting  of  open  undulating  land 
and  extensive  grassy  plains,  traversed  by 
broad  and  rapid  streams.  In  this  open 
hilly  country  lie  the  Tamous  Otago  gold- 
fields,  which  were  discovered  in  1861, 
when  diggen  came  flocking  to  that  pro- 
vince from  Australia  and  California,  and 
the  strtam  of  emigration  from  the  mother 
country  inereased  rapidly.  Thia  may  be 
said  to  be  the  commencement  of  the 
"  Oolden  Age  "  of  the  colony,  in  the  lite- 
ral sense  of  the  term,  though  it  was  far 
from  being  so  figuratively ;  for  in  the  pre- 
vious year  the  disastrous  native  war  had 
broken  out,  which— commencing  at  Tara- 
uaki  about  the  disputed  ownenhip  of  the 
famous  Waitara  block  of  land — continued, 
with  little  intermission,  through  the  Wai- 
kato,  Tauranga,  Wanganui,  and  east-coast 
campaigns,  to  the  close  of  1866. 

The  Otago  gold-fields  extend  inland  as 
far  as  the  luces ;  and  one  of  the  townships, 
Qneenstown,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Wakatipn.  Thia  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  lies  between  ranges  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, which  are  snow-dad  in  winter ;  and 
at  the  head  of  the  lake  stands  Mount 
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Eanulaw,  resting  itt  wkite  crest  far  aboTe 
the  Bnow-line  to  •  height  of  over  nine 
thoosand  feet,  with  a  magaifioent  glacier 
cliugiDg  to  itt  rugged  aides,  and  stretch- 
ing down  towards  the  lake.  Strikingly 
beaatiful  is  the  view  np  the  lake,  looking 
towards  this  hoary  giant ;  and  seen,  as  we 
saw  it,  at  the  close  of  a  hot  snmmer,  when 
the  hills  on  either  side  were  firee  from 
snow,  and  the  dark  birch-woods  upon 
their  slopes  were  reflected  from  the  calm 
surface  of  the  lake,  while  the  mountain 
stood  out  in  fine  relief,  with  its  glacier- 
sides  gleaming  with  rich  colours  iu  the 
sunshine— it  was  a  picture  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  only  quartz-reefs  in  Otago 
are  situated  in  this  neighbourhood,  not  far 
from  Quccnstown,  but  accessible  only  by 
a  bridle-track  over  the  mountains,  which 
iu  winter  is  most  difficult  of  passage  from 
snow  and  ice.  The  machinery  for  crush- 
ing the  quartz,  as  well  as  all  supplies,  has 
to  be  couTeyed  to  "  Skipper's,"  as  the 
place  is  called,  on  the  backs  of  pack-horses ; 
and  a  hard  life  the  miners  lead  iu  this  out 
of  the  way,  bleak  place.  With  the  above 
exception,  the  Otago  gold-fields  are  allu- 
vial surface-diggings,  oud,  consequently, 
not  of  a  character  to  become  a  settled 
industry,  like  regular  mining. — Black- 
y>oo(Ci  ifa^azine, 

Tbb  Norwlgian  cl»B6Y. — ^The  pas- 
tors of  Norway  are  iu  general  knowledge 
quite  up  to  the  par  of  the  clergy  in  other 
countries.  Further,  ss  the  pay  of  the 
pastors  is  proportionally  high,  they  hold  a 
prominent  position  iu  the  community ; 
and  as  they  are  in  all,  save  spiritual  mat- 
ters, identified  with  the  people, — being, 
for  instance,  eligible  and  often  chosen  ss 
representatives  in  the  National  Parliament 
(S tor-Thing), — thtir  influence  is  very 
considerable. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  church, 
the  candidates,  curates,  and  pastors,  who 
desire  the  living,  apply  to  the  Clerical 
department  of  state  in  Christiania,  the 
chief  of  which  may  or  may  not  be  himself 
a  clergyman.  The  department  recom- 
mends three  of  the  applicants,  of  wLom 
one  is  appointed  by  Govimment,  all  loy 
patronage  having  been  abolished. 

It  has  hitherto  been  usual  to  give  each 
pastor,  as  his  first  cure  of  souls,  some 
remote  country  parish,  and  then  by 
degrees,  if  found  deserving,  to  bring  him 
down  to  the  larger  towns.  There  is, 
however,  a  strong  and  well-founded  feel- 
ing against  the  system,  partly  because  it 
causes  too  frequent  removals  among  the 
clergy,  and  partly  because  it  causes  to 
them  great  wacte  of  time  and  labour,  by 


forcing  them  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
dialectswhicharecoufined  to  amall  distrieta. 

No  candidate  is  ordained  until  a  living 
has  been  secured  for  him:  hence  the 
spectacle  of  clergymen  wandering  aboat 
in  search  of  employment,  lamentably  com- 
mon in  England,  is  unknown  in  Norway. 

Ordinationsof  pastors  must  be  celebrated 
on  Wednesday  or  Friday  by  the  bishop, 
(or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  arch-deacon,) 
and  at  least  five  pastors  of  the  diocese. 

The  bishop  (or  archdeacon)  alone  gives 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  but  the 
bishop  and  pastors  join  in  the  imposition 
of  hands.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  that 
the  crown  might,  by  special  commission, 
direct  any  simple  pastor  to  execute,  at  an 
ordination,  all  the  fsnctiona  of  a  bishop, 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  a  case  in  point 
has  occurred. 

In  couutry  ports  each  pastor  has 
usually  several  separate  congregations  in 
different  glens ;  at  each  such  preaching- 
station  or  chapel  of  ease,  he  has  three  or 
more  assistanta  {med  hjalpere).  These 
men  by  no  means  occupy  the  position  of 
the  Presbyterian  "elder."  They  an 
selected  by  the  clergyman,  who  is,  how- 
ever, bound  to  report  his  choice  to  the 
bishop  and  sheriff  {itiJU  amtmand)  ;  and 
these  officials  are  believed  to  possess  a 
veto  upon  the  appointment. 

These  assistants  appear  to  have  no 
power  whatevtr.  They  are  supposed  to 
know  the  characters  of  the  parishioners, 
and  thus  to  be  cspable  of  aiding  the 
pastor  in  the  duty  of  admitting  to,  or 
debarring  from,  the  Lord's  Supper :  this 
is  all.  There  is  not  even,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  any  particular  name  for  that 
court,  or  council,  formed  by  a  pastor  and 
his  assistants,  and  which  is  the  unit  of 
the  Presbyterian  system.  From  what 
precedes,  it  is  evident  that  no  ceremony 
approaching  to  consecration  or  ordiuatioa 
is  applied  to  these  men. 

U  appears,  then,  that  in  the  Norwegian 
Church  there  is  but  one  grade  among  the 
clergy,  namely,  the  simple  pastor.  The 
elder  is  altogether  a  layman,  the  candidate 
is  still  a  layman,  the  rural  dean,  arch- 
deacon, atd  bishop  arc  rccre  superintend- 
ing pastors,  appointed  by  the  State,  and 
not  performing  one  single  function  which 
may  not,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
performed  by  a  simple  pcstor.  Thus  s 
pastor  may  act  as  rural  dean  ;  and  even, 
if  he  be  appointed  to  the  aubstantire 
office,  ho  is  not  regarded  as  in  any  wsj 
raised  above  other  dergymcu,  except  ia 
this,  that  he  has  now  entrusted  to  him 
the  duty  of  reporting  to  Oovemmeat, 
through    hit    bishop,   on   all    matten 
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oecnxring  in  hU  district  which  affect 
religioD,  education,  &c.  The  archdeacon, 
again,  it  little  more  than  the  bishop's 
private  secretary ;  and  the  bishop  himself 
ii  merely  the  clergyman  who  forms  the 
direct  medium  of  commnnicatlon  between 
the  church  and  the  crown ;  but  who,  in  all 
spiritual  matters,  may  be  replaced  by  a 
simple  pastor. 

Charges  against  a  pastor  are  brought, 
in  the  first  instance,  before  the  rural  wian 
and  two  deigymen  of  his  district,  and  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  consistorisl  court,  which 
consists  of  the  bishop,  of  two  pastors 
appointed  for  the  occasion  by  the  bishop, 
and  of  two  lawyers  who,  with  the  bishop, 
are  permanent  members:  the  ultimate 
appeal  is  to  the  supreme  civil  court  in 
Christisnia. 

As  to  the  support  of  the  clergy,  it  is  on 
a  liberal  scsle.  Each  hss  a  house  and 
glebe,  consisting  of  one  or  more  farms, 
with  grazing  ground  up  the  mountain; 
pnd,  besides  this,  receives  from  each  farm 
in  the  parish,  a  certain  amount  of  oats, 
barley,  rye,  butter,  fish,  skins,  &:o.  (accord- 
ing to  locality).  These  are  delivered  in 
hind  at  each  preaching-station,  on  a  day 
previously  notified  from  the  pulpit,  and 
are  disposed  of  by  the  pastor  as  occasion 
oflers.  It  is  manifest  that  this  custom, 
inYolving  as  it  does  clergymen  and 
parishioners  in  trading  transactions,  in 
which  their  several  interests  are  directly 
opposed,  is  most  objectionable;  and  we 
onderstand  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  great  reform  of  commuting  these  dues 
into  money  payments  has  been  introduced. 

The  clergyman  is  further  legally 
entitled  to  fees  on  various  occasions ;  for 
instance,  in  country  parishes  he  gets,  for 
each  marriage  among  his  parishioners, 
from  thirteen  to  six-and-thirty  shillings 
(English) ;  for  a  baptism,  from  leven- 
pence  to  three  shillings ;  for  a  funeral  or 
confirmation,  from  one  to  thirteen  shil- 
lings, and  so  on.  The  fees  are,  of  course, 
considerably  higher  in  towns,  and  are 
often  materially  increased  as  ostentation 
or  good-will  prompts.  Occasionally  the 
enforcement  of  these  fees  gives  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  dissatisfaction ;  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  man  who,  living  in  one 
parish,  is  married  at  the  ehurch  of  a 
second  to  a  woman  resident  in  a  third, 
and  finds  to  his  disgust  that  he  has  to  pay 
all  the  three  priests.  Further,  the  pastors 
receive  considerable  additions  to  their 
incomes  from  the  voluntary  offerings  of 
the  people  at  Easter,  &c. 

Pastors  have  no  legsl  right  to  pension ; 
but  such  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
always  granted  in  case  of  iDcapacity  from 
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old  age  or  sickness,  and  is  usually  about 
equal  to  half  of  the  full  pay.  We  under- 
stand that  all  officials,  clerical  or  lay,  are 
obliged  to  subscribe  to  a  pension  fund. 

l^e  provision  made  for  clergymen's 
widows  consists  of  certain  farms,— one  in 
each  parish,— of  which  they  ei^oy  the  use 
during  Ufe.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  widows,  unable  to  work  their  farms 
profitably,  or  to  obtain  in  the  country 
educational  advantages  for  their  children, 
leased  the  lands  and  flocked  to  the  towns. 
The  ancient  system  is,  therefore,  being 
abandoned,  the  widows'  farms  are  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  added  to  a  fund,  from  which 
are  paid  pensions,  amouutiog  to  twenty- 
seven  pounds  per  annum,  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigency  of  the  case. 

When,  from  increase  of  population,  it 
is  found  necessary  to  sub-divide  a  parish, 
the  necessary  funds  are  obtained  from 
"the  General  Enlightenment  Fund," 
{Oplysningt  Kasie^  which  took  its  rise 
mainly  from  the  sale  of  lands  dedicated 
to  the  Church  in  Roman-Catholic  times. 

Besides  the  regular  dues  from  farms  for 
up-keep  of  church  and  school  buildings, 
almost  every  parish  derives  benefit  from 
particular  offeringa  made  in  by-gone  i^es. 
Thus  one  will  have  a  tract  of  forest  dedi- 
cated in  the  hope  and  trust  that  thereby  a 
particular  farm  would  be  saved  from 
lightning ;  another  is  kept  well  supplied 
with  candles  by  a  farm,  which  is  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  in  danger  of  destruction 
frt)m  land-slips  or  avalanches,  and  so  on. 

The  church-service  is  eutirtly  Lutheran, 
and  the  only  catechism  in  use  is  Luther's. 

Confirmation  acts  a  most  important 
part  in  the  civil  administration  of  the 
country ;  it  is  in  fact  used  as  a  ready  test 
of  education,  intelligence,  and  adoleseence. 
Thus,  no  one  can  give  evidence  upon  oath, 
or  marry,  or  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade 
until  confirmed.  This  system  leads  to  so 
much  which  is  more  than  oljectionable, 
that  strong  efforts  are  being  made  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  law.  Children 
are  seldom  confirmed  under  the  age  of 
fideen,  and  for  about  a  year  befordiand 
(including,  however,  in  many  places  a  long 
winter  interruption  of  from  three  to  six 
months)  are  instructed  at  regular  intervals 
by  their  pastor,  who  as  text-book  uses  a 
work  by  the  celebrated  Bishop  Pontop- 
pidau  (Pontoppidan*s  "  Forklariog  "). 

Sunday-schools,  such  as  are  universal 
throughout  Britain,  are  quite  unknown, 
at  least  in  the  country  parts  of  Norway ; 
the  schools  open  on  tbst  day  being  for  the 
teaching  of  the  ordinaiy  branehes  of 
education.  Hence  the  young  people 
receive  little,  if  any,  systematic  instrootiou 
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on  rdigions  sobjecU  untfl   they  attend  what  was  stoted  above;  ^=«^«J*J»  ^ 

JheaeclSses.    Eich  partor  confirms  the  'rrit^I  matters  the«»b^to^^^ 

children  of  his  own  parish  on  the  first  the   .^o^J^-'.-^'^^r:*'^^*   "' 

Sunday  after  Easter;  this  tends  to  prow  fwetgn  Bvangelieal  Meuufw. 


POETRY. 

A  PRAYER  IN  CAPTIVITy/ 


0  Domine  Deus,  tperavi  in  Te  ; 
0  eare  mi  Jetu,  nunc  libera  me  / 
In  durd  calendf 
In  miserd  poend, 
Desidero  Te, 
Languendo, 
Oemendo, 
Et  genuflectendo, 
Adoro, 
Imploro, 

Vt  liber 69  me! 


O  Lord  God  Almighty,  my  hope  is  in 

Thee ; 
O  Jewi,  dear  Savionr,  deUver  Thon  me ! 
In  chains  here  I  languish. 
In  pain  and  in  anguish* 

Still  longing  for  Thee. 
With  groaning, 
And  moaning, 
I  kneel  down  before  Thee, 
Adore  Thee, 
Implore  Thee, 

Onowsetmefireel 

B.  W.  B. 


WESLETAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


ANNIYERSARY  OF  THE 
SOCIETY. 

ANHVAL  MISETIHO.t 

(Concluded  from  p.  660.) 

The  Chaibmak,  William  M'Amhur, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  after  alluding  to  seyeral 
friends  of  the  Society,  who  since  its 
last  meeting  have  exchanged  mortality 
for  life,— Dr.  George  Smith,  of  Camborne ; 
Mr.  Blake,  of  Harrow ;  and  the  Rer.  F.  A. 
West,  said,— It  is  not  my  intention  to 
occupy  much  of  the  time  of  this  meet- 
ing. I  may  first  refer  to  the  financial 
position  of  the  Society,  and  I  am  glad 
to  find  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  is 
rather  satisfactory.  We  have  been 
enabled  to  meet  all  onr  expenaes  during 
the  past  year,  and  apply  a  small  surplus 
to  the  redaction  of  the  debt.  This  is 
encouraging ;  and  in  connexion  there- 
with  there  is  one  circumstance  I  may 
refer  to,  and  that  ia  the  adrance  which 
we  have  in  the  ordinary  subscriptions 
in  the  Circuits,  arising  firom  the  increase 


of  collectors,  and  firom  the  orgttuartiOT 
which  some  time  ago  was  introduced  toy 
District  visitation.  I  trust  that  thrwjgli- 
out  the  whole  Connexion,  in  every  place 
there  wiU  be  organized  separate  Itoaon- 
aiy  associations;  that  you  will  bare 
regular  collectors  who  will,  as  in  fomer 
days,  go,  it  may  be,  firom  door  to  door, 
and  by  that  means  increase  our  fimds. 
It  is  very  gratifying,  considering  the 
extreme  depression  of  trade,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  report  such  a  prosperona 
state  of  things ;  but  still,  I  feel  that^ 
a  body  which  God  has  greatly  blessed, 
we  have  come  fiur  short  in  the  amount 
of  our  contributions  to  the  missionary 
cause.  What  is  the  fiMJtl  Thisgmt 
country,  increasing  as  it  does  in  wealtn 
and  in  influence,  has  not  gone  on  m- 
creasing  in  an  equal  ratio  in  giving  to 
the  cause  of  God.  I  do  tmat  that  the 
coming  year  wiU  witness  a  veiyltfg« 
accession  to  onr  funds,  so  that  we  in«y 
be  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  ttoee 
openingsthat  are  every  day  presented  to 
us I  have  been  surprised  in  looking 


•  Attributed  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  ,     *    v  v       i.-.  -:.•«  i 

t  For  a  fuU  report  of  the  several  speeches,  passages  only  of  which  are  nere  given,  i 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  "  Notices"  for  June  and  July. 
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over  the  Beport  to  see  the  extent  of 
the  work  that  we  are  ezigaged  in,  and 
the  wonderful  agency  by  which  that 
work  is  accomplished.  There  is  one 
page  of  the  Report  which  has  often 
struck  me  particularly,  and  that  is  the 
one  headed,  "Recapitulation."  It  ap- 
pears  that  we  have  about  704  stations ; 
that  we  have  5,701  preaching-places  and 
ehapels ;  that  we  haye  987  missionaries, 
and  in  our  schools  upwards  of  174,000 
children.  But  there  is  one  point  to 
which  I  would  wish  especially  to  call  your 
attention,  and  that  is  the  number  of 
unpaid  agents.  I  find  these  amount  to 
upwards  of  20,000.  What  a  wonderful 
machinery  is  this  I  In  looking  at  our 
various  stations  throughout  the  world, 
it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  sufficient  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  work  that  is  going  on 
in  this  respect.  Take,  for  instance,  Sierra 
Leone;  we  have  9  missionaries  there, 
but  we  have  125  local  preachen,  and 
we  have  222  Sabbath-school  teadiers. 
In  the  Friendly  Islands  we  haye  only 
nineteen  regular  miasionariee;  but  we 
haye  841  local  preachers,  and  747 
Sunday-school  teachers.  In  F^i  we 
haye  58  mlBsionaries  and  assistants; 
but  we  haye  477  local  preachers,  and 
1,730  Sunday-school  teachers.  It  has 
been  the  peculiar  glory  of  Methodism 
that  it  has  enlisted  an  amount  of  lay 
agency  that  no  other  church  in  the 

world  has  ever  done There  is  another 

matter  arising  out  of  this  that  I  look 
forward  to  with  yery  great  interest,  and 
that  is  the  creation  of  a  native  ministiy. 
This  is  our  great  hope  for  wide  success. 
It  is  impossible  that  England  can  send 
oat  men  to  all  the  various  stations  in 
the  world.  Let  us,  when  we  start  a 
Mission,  try  to  support  that  Mission  for 
some  time ;  but  then  follow  the  example 
of  the  aposUesy  who,  when  they  planted 
churches  amongst  the  heathen,  ordained 
elders  in  every  city,  and  Uiemselves 
went  forward  to  preach  where 
Christ  had  not  been  known.  I  find 
the  island  of  Ceylon  has  21  missionaries, 
and  out  of  that  number  not  leas  than 
18  are  natives.  The  Rev.  John  Kilner, 
who  writes  in  the  last  "Missionary 
Notices,"  refers  to  this  particular  subject. 
He  says,  "  Let  us  carefully  work  out  the 
plan,  and  patiently  wait  the  issue.  I 
eould  give  you  not  a  few  evidences  of 
decided  improvement;  I  mean  real 
growtbi  nol  mere  aconmnlation.     Do 


yon  understand  me]  I  mean  increase 
of  intelligent  grasp  of  church  relation- 
ships and  obligations,  q>ontaneous 
effort  for  general  good  and  self-sacrifice, 
as  contrasted  with  the  too  long  tolerated 
dependency  on  foreign  brains,  on  foreign 
zeal,  and  on  foreign  funds.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  strikes  you,  but  I  feel  as 
though  we,  as  a  Mission,  had  done 
more,  if  we  inoculate  one  mind  with 
these  principles,  than  if  adoaen  converts, 
BO  called,  were  made  to  hang  lovingly 
and  lazily  on  the  neck  of  the  Mission 
in  sickly  infantile  imbecility.  One 
thing,  however,  just  now  strikes  me  as 
needing  your  attention  and  ours,  more 
a  great  deal  than  it  has  in  the  past  had, — 
namely,  the  development  of  our  Missions 
on  the  principle  that  at  some  not  remote 
period  they  may  be  left  to  work  their 
own  way."  I  am  glad  to  find  that  our 
friends  the  secretaries  are  endeavouring, 
as  far  as  they  possibly  can,  to  promote 
this  object;  and  I  am  sure,  by  God's 
blessing,  it  will  tell  very  powerfuUy, 
not  only  for  the  interests  of  the  Society, 
but  for  the  cause  of  Cod  in  the  world. 

The  Riv.  S.  RoMiuT  Halj,,  the 
President  of  the  Conference,  spoke  as 
follows: — To  myself  it  Is  a  very 
relieving  thought  that  I  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  fiuntly  echo  the  Report 
I  beg  to  say  that  there  is  no  more 
valuable  or  interesting  part  of  on? 
Annual  Report  to  thoughtful  and  ob- 
servant persons  than  the  "general 
summaiy;"  and  that  any  man 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  go 
carefully  through  that  summary, 
will  obtain  an  amount  of  infonnation 
that  careless  readers,  or  persons  who 
are  impatient  or  restless,  never  can 
obtain.  Some  of  the  items  in  it  need 
a  little  cautionary  explanation.  For 
instance,  the  first  line — ^we  have  "  seven 
hundred  and  four  central  or  principal 
stations  called  Circuits."  I  presume 
there  are  few  persons  in  this  audience 
not  perfectly  fiuniliar  with  what  we  at 
home  mean  by  a  "  Circuit," — a  compara- 
tively limited  space  designated  by  some 
more  or  less  important  town  or  place 
within  its  boundary,— the  boundary  line 
being  accurately  definedand  carefully  de- 
scrilMd, — ^having  all  around  neighbour- 
ing Circuits,  whose  interests  and  claima 
have  to  be  most  carefully  respected. 
How  unlike  is  such  »  d^nition  of  a 
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Cirenit  (o  anything  that  would  be  an 
accurate  description  of  a  "  Circuit "  on 
the  mitaion-field !  We  hare  to  imagine  a 
preacher  taking  a  long,  and  eometimes 
lonely,  ride,  mile  after  mile,  day  after 
day,  across  a  great  country,  and  then  by- 
andby  finding  himself  bordering  upon 
a  rast  and  sometimes  an  unknown 
territory,  and  he  calls  it  his  "  Circuit." 
It  is  true  that  some  of  those  Circuits 
are  by  a  liberal  interpretation,  called 
"central  or  principal  stations."  Well 
now,  there  is  Gibraltar ;  is  that  central 
to  Spain  ?  or  is  Sierra-Leone  central  to 
-  a  yet  undiscovered  continent  1  But 
there  are  some  other  places  a  little 
more  accurately  describ^  as  "central 
stations;"  Paris,  Wurtembeig,  Naples 
stand  central  to  great  and  dominant 
nations.  These  "  Circoiis"  are  not  unlike 
elevated  watch-towers,  from  the  sum- 
mit whereof  the  light  of  the  living 
Word  radiates  in  various  directions, 
providing  the  truest,  the  surest,  the 
holiest  guide,  where  a  determined  re- 
solve is  expressed  for  Intellectaal  and 
political,  for  social  and  religious  liberty; 
and  if  we  could  only  note  the  position 
of  some  of  these  our  central  watch- 
towers,  in  the  midst  of  great  nations, 
we  should  comprehend  a  little  more 
accurately  the  value  of  that  first  line  of 
the  summary,  "  seven  hundred  and  four 
central  or  principal  stations.'*  The 
next  line  is  very  suggestive  and  inter- 
esting. I  admit,  that  there  is  not  the 
same  poetry  and  sentiment  embodied 
in  this  line  as  used  to  be  the  case  when 
we  talked  of  the  timbers  of  captured 
slavers,  and  the  materials  of  demolished 
heathen  temples,  wrought  and  Iramed 
into  our  mission  chapels.  But  are  not 
these  mission  chapels  expressive  of  the 
zeal  and  liberality  of  our  native  con- 
verts 1  and  I  ask.  Do  they  not  stand 
forth  prominently  in  many  desolate 
wastes,  the  symbols  of  a  blessed  spirit- 
ual religion,  and  declarative  pledges 
that  God  has  taken  possession  of  the 
land, — that  He  holds  it  by  a  tenure 
that  is  Divine,  and  gives  us  in  the 
possession  of  these  sanctuaries  a  pledge 
of  uninterrupted  possession  ?  There  is 
another  line  which  ought  to  be  always 
sacred  to  a  Methodist  preacher.  We 
have  just  within  a  thousand  missionaries. 
Money  may  purchase  land,  money  may 
build  chapels,  and  an  active  and  clever 
executive  may  form  "  Circuits/*  but  God 


only  can  give  us  missionaries.  We  must 
never  undervalue  this  line.  I  do  not 
go  with  those  who  say  that  it  is  enough 
to  deposit  the  truth.  I  do  not  bdieve 
in  the  theory:  I  read  history  differently. 
I  read  the  history  of  the  Church  other- 
wise than  that  the  conveyance  of  a  copy 
of  God*s  holy  Word  will  meet  the 
demand  of  God*s  holy  will.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  notion  that  you  may 
simply  preach  the  truth  and  retire, 
leaving  it  to  propagate  itself.  No,  no  ! 
If  I  understand  the  teachings  of  Scrip- 
ture, something  else  in  aocoidanee 
with  the  Divine  will  is  required ;  and 
human  sympathies,  and  the  reflective 
light  of  Christian  experience,  and  the 
careful  discipline  of  Christian  pastors, 
and  the  varied  agencies  of  Missionary 
Societies,  are  all  wanted,  in  addition  to 
God*s  holy  and  revealed  truth,  in  order 
to  the  spread  of  His  Gospel  and  the 

conversion  of  the  world  I  should 

detain  you  an  unconscionably  long  time 
if  I  were  to  go  into  all  the  items  of 
this  summary.  Those  which  follow 
are  all  suggestive.  Who  that  knows 
the  value  of  the  division  of  labour, 
what  Methodist  who  comprehends  the 
worth  of  sympathy  and  eoK>peration 
in  Circuits  at  home,  cannot  estimate 
the  value  of  the  two  next  lines,  "agents, 
paid  and  unpaid?**  Who  that  knows 
what  it  is  to  make  up  the  quarter'^ 
account  of  our  numbers,  and  notes  the 
interest  felt  by  both  stewards  and 
preachers  when  ascertaining  the  in- 
crease or  decrease,  cannot  eatimate  the 
value  of  the  next  line,  that  tells  us  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand recognised  members )  Who  that 
interests  himself,  as  some  of  those  on 
the  platform  do  officially,  and  numbers 
outside  do  personally, — who  that  inter- 
ests himself  in  the  great  education 
question  of  the  day,  or  the  question  of 
printing,  will  not  know  that  there  is  a 
marvellous  witchery  about  the  two 
lines  touching  our  education  and  the 
use  of  the  printing-press  1  The  whole 
summary  is  brimful  and  overflowing 
with  the  deepest  interest One  re- 
mark more.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
can  estimate  the  value  of  this  Report 
simply  by  looking  at  it  alone.  Whence 
comes  it t  Whither  does  it  tend?  To 
understand  this  work  we  have  to  look 

at  its  origin  and  its  tendency Any 

man  who  takes  up  the  first  Misaionaiy 
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Bepori,  and  compares  it  with  the  Be- 
port  which  we  have  JDBt  heard,  surely 
will  say,  "  What  hath  God  wrought !  " 
Then,  indeed,  India  was  an  unknown 
land  to  us,  or  a  prohibited  one,  though 
we  had  a  footing  in  Ceylon;  then  we 
were  solitary  at  Sierra-Leone ;  then  we 
knew  nothing,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great 
fields  of  mission-seryice  where  our  men 
now  labour;  and  since  then  what  haa 
happened]  Slavery,  the  cuise  and 
shame  of  any  hmd,  has  passed  away, 
surely  never  to  return !  Since 
then  caste  has  been  relaxed,  Moham- 
medan prejudice  shaken,  barbarous 
usages  abandoned,  never  to  be  restored  ; 
since  then  the  life  of  women  has  been 
protected,  and  their  honour  guarded ; 
since  then,  in  almost  every  Und,  do- 
mestic and  social  usages  have  been 
established,  of  beauty  and  of  blessed- 
neas— a  joy  for  ever ;  since  then  the 
press  has  been  set  free,  and  released 
from  restrictive  penalties;  and  since 
then,  breaches  have  been  made  in  the 
wall  of  China,  open  ports  have  been 
entered,  and  access  gained  to  a  mysteri- 
ous and  an  ancient  nation.  I  will  con- 
clude with  one  cautional  observation. 
The  Saviour's  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.  It  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
discoveries  of  science,  the  lessons  of 
human  philosophy,  the  wealth  of  com- 
merce, the  policy  of  statesmen,  the 
force  of  national  arms ;  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  us ;  and  until  a  man  be 
"  bom  again"  he  cannot  see  it— can  have 
no  fellowship  with  its  spirit,  and  no 
oo-operation  with  its  power.  We  must 
seek  a  living  union  with  the  holy  Sa- 
viour, ascending — ^as  we  have  on  these 
grand  occasions  the  privilege,  right, 
and  duty  to  do — ^upward  and  upward  on 
the  &ith  that  bears  us  aloft  to  His  throne ; 
and  though,  as  we  look  around,  we  see 
the  nations  in  their  djirkness  and  their 
death,  may  we  not  catch  the  note  of  His 
intercession,  and  ngoice  in  the  prospect 
of  final  triumph? 

The  Bsv.  Dr.  Balsioh  said : — I  am 
glad  to  think  that  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  enter  upon  anything  like  a 
formal  or  argumentative  apology  for 
Christian      Missions.        Those     who 


object  to  them,  whether  from  high 
places  or  from  low,  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  those  who  really  practically 
know  the  least  about  them.*  They  have 
— ^it  may  be  quite  honestly— some  dis- 
torted images  instead  of  Uie  real  ftuetM 
set  before  their  apprehensions,  and  they 
do  not  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  a 
responsibUity  resting  upon  them  to 
ascertain  what  the  actual  tacts  are,  but 
launch  out  their  indignation  against 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "  enthu- 
Buism, '  as  if  that  in  every  case,  and  of 
necessity,  were  either  a  folly  or  a  sin ; 
or  else,  as  in  the  case  referred  to,  they 
have  their  suspicions  of  sinister  motives 
on  the  part  of  the  missionaries,  or  in 
those  who  send  and  sustain  them.  I 
question  whether  it  is  really  worth  our 
while  to  spend  very  much  time  in 
setting  aside  these  animadversions. 
Iiyurious  aspersions  ought  to  be  re- 
pelled, in  the  most  firm  and  yet  in 
the  most  temperate  way;  and  needful 
explanations  ought  to  be  made ;  and  I 
will  add,  also,  that  practical  improve- 
ments in  management  that  may  be 
suggested,  ought  to  be  frankly  adopted, 
if,  indeed,  they  are  found  to  be  im- 
provements. But  I  very  much  fear  that 
we  shall  not  please  some  who  are 
opposed  to  our  great  enterprise,  say  or 
do  what  we  will ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
therefore  best  consist  with  the  honour 
of  the  cause  and  with  our  own  dignity 
as  Christian  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  the  most  efiective  answer 
to  all  such  attacks,  if  we  just  push  on 
the  work.  Then,  this  same  principle 
of  action  may,  I  think,  well  guide  us  in 
settling  what  shall  be  the  relation  of 
this  grand  missionary  enterprise,  to 
those  deeper,  those  more  intellectual, 
— and,  one  might  add,  perhaps,  in 
many  instances,  those  more  serious — 
doubts  and  difficulties  that  exist  in 
some  minds  in  relation  to  Christianity 
itself,  or  in  relation  to  some  of  its 
attributes  and  aspects.  We  know  very 
well  that  we  have  nothing  to  dread  in 
the  most  fearless  discussion  of  every 
point  that  may  naturally  arise;  that 
we  have  every  reason  to  welcome  and 
wish  for  such  discussion,  if  only  it  be 
fiur,  and  reverent,  and  true,  and  full. 


*  The  speaker  here  alludes  to  some  remarks  receotly  made  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  spirit  of  which  was  opposed  to  the  requirement  of  an  entire 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  missionaries  by  the  Chinese  Imperial  authorities. 
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Bui  what  Uient     Sach  diflcattioii  ai 
thia  haa  been  going  on  pretty  well  from 
the  beginning,  and  it  will  go  on  for 
agea  yet  to  oome,  before  all  men  oome 
to  reat  in  a  oommon  and  blesaed  oon- 
Rent;   and  are  we   to   atay  praetioal 
proeeedinga  beeaoae  other  men  haye 
Bome  intellectual  doubts  t    Are  we  to 
hold  thia  grand  common  fidth  in  prac- 
Uoal  abeyance,  aa  an  aggresslTe  and 
beneficial  power  for  thia  world's  good  in 
ereiy  respect  that  can  be  named,  until 
speculation  has  gone  the  round  of  the 
uniTcrse,  until  all  abstract  difficulties 
are  solyed — until  Dirine  mysteries  can 
be  made  plain  to  the  natural  under- 
standing, and  scientific  thinkers  are,  at 
last,  pleased  to  say  we  may  proceed  1 
We  prefer  to  proceed  meanwhile.    This 
la  eminently  our   part  of  the   great 
debate  of  the  ages,  which  we  know  full 
well  will  end,  soon  or  late,  in,  "  Glory 
to  Qod  in  the   highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men."    We  find 
that  the  shadows  of  our  own  doubta, — 
the  doubts  which  come  flickering  oyer  ua 
when  we  are  too  apeculatiye,  or  when 
we  are  too  lazy, — ^we  find  that  these 
doubts  go  away  from  us  most  easily  and 
most   entirely,  not  exactly  when  we 
think,  and  reason,  and  speculate,  but 
when  we  work,  and  when  we  watch ; 
when  we  hope,  and  when  we  pray ;  and, 
therefore,  we  haye    good   reason   for 
belieying  that  this  world's  doubts  may 
be  chased  away  in  the  same  manner, 
not  by  abstract  reasoning, — although,  of 
course,  we  cannot  do  without  that, — but 
in  a  large  measure  by  the  uniyersal 
animation,  resuscitation,  one  might  say, 
of  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  Christitti 
Church.    We  are  not  hinting  that  man 
ought  not  to  seek  full  satiBfaction  to 
his  intelleet  as  well  as  to  his  heart  ; 
but  only  saying  this,  that  here  to  us  at 
least  is  one  way  of  attaining  the  satis- 
faction, and  of  bringing  the  plenary 
satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  the  world ; 
namely,  the  frank,  and  loying,  and  loyal 
obedience  to  our  blessed  Lord^s  com- 
mand, that  we  should  "  go  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Qospel  to  eyery 
creature."    Again  and  agidn,  in  prayer 
and  in  speeches,  we  haye  spoken  of 
ourselyes  to  each  other  and  to  Ood  as 
soldiers, — soldiers  in  a  grand  army,  an 
army  that  makes  war  with  all  human 
misery  and  all  human  sin  ;  and,  really 
this  is  no  figure  of  speech.    Ko  hard- 


ships, and  I  believe^  hardly  any  peiik, 
of  the  tented  field  are  equal  to  these 
which  are  voluntarily  and  most  loyingiy 
undergone  by  many  both  at  home  and 
abroad  in  this  great  senrioe.  Many 
and  many  a  one  here  in  London,  and 
yonder  out  in  China,  Afriea,  and  dae- 
where^  is  brought  into  yduntary 
aasociation  with  those  who  haye  nothing 
at  all  to  attract  except  their  souls. 
Many  a  one  sits  down — I  could  name 
them  by  the  company — nta  down  for 
hours  and  hours  eyery  week,  and  some 
for  hours  eyery  day,  in  an  atmo^here 
that  is  neither  wholesome  nor  pleasant, 
umply  to  do  spiritual  good  to  those 
whom  they  can  meet  only  there.  Many 
and  many  a  one  takes  his  walk,  not 
through  green  fields  and  by  blosaoming 
hedgerows,  to  see  the  sweet  bloom  on 
the  i4>ple-tree,  and  hear  the  song-  of  the 
bird  at  this  beautiful  season  of  the 
year,  but  through  dirty  lanes  and  into 
miserable  hoyels,  to  try  to  bring  some 
fresh  spring  greenneps  and  some  bean- 
tiful  blossoms  on  human  life;  and  aa 
we  have  heard  this  morning,  the  mia- 
slonaries  of  your  Society,  and  of  oun  aa 
well,  braye  the  fiery  heats  of  the  tit>pic9, 
and  the  death-dealing  malaria  of  the 
swamp;  and  what  is  perhaps  eyen 
worse  to  be  bome  than  this,  the  asso- 
ciation with  all  that  is  yilest  and  most 
depressing  in  heathenism:  they  bear 
all  this  simply  in  their  loye  for  sonU, 
and  in  their  fealty  and  loying  service 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  simply 
here  this  morning,  from  another  de- 
partment of  this  grand  army,  to  say  to 
you  all,  "  Qood  speed  1 "  in  the  deepest 
and  bMt  sense.  Tour  success  is  ours, 
and  I  believe  also  ours  is  yours.  The 
Lord  add  unto  your  people  at  home  and 
abroad,  how  many  soever  they  be,  a 
hundredfold ! 

Ma.  WiLiiAX  BiOKFoan  Smivh  aud  :— 
I  believe  that  God  has  a  deep  interest  in 
all  that  is  taking  place  amongst  men ; 
that  Ho  is  guiding  andhelping  the  social 
and  political  progress  of  our  world. 
Every  mechanical  invention,  evezy 
scientific  achievement,  bears  some  dis- 
tinct relation  to  the  fulfilment  of  His 
gracious  purpose,  to  the  culmination  of 
the  Messiah's  kingdom.  They  ars 
tokena  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  I 
have  thought  that  the  great  and  won- 
derful adyaneea  that  haye  been  made 
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daring  the  last  fiTe-and-twenty  yean 
have  been  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
be  foreshadowed  in  the  prophetic  re- 
cords  For  all   practical   purposes, 

the  world  is  reduced  to  a  small  part  of 
its  former  size.  The  telegraphs,  the 
steamboats,  and  the  railways  are  com- 
pletely changing  our  notions  of  dis- 
tance. We  do  not  reckon  by  miles  and 
leagues,  but  by  days  and  hours.  These 
TMt  changes,  broDght  about  within  our 
memories,  not  only  increase  commerce 
and  promote  civilization,  but  they  are 
grand  auxiliarit  a  for  the  extension  of 
Christianity.  Surely  these  wonders 
were  intended  by  God  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  evangelization  of  our  race. 
By  the  imperial  command  which  Ood 
has  given  to  us  over  applied  scienoe, 
we  can  do  as  much  now  in  ten  years  as 
our  lathers  could  do  in  fifty.  And  our 
responsibility  has  increased  just  in  the 
ratio  of  our  advance.  If  we  judge  of 
our  life-time  by  the  amount  of  labour 
we  can  aocompUah  in  it,  our  generation 
is  as  long-lived  as  the  patriarchs.  We 
are  helped  on  every  hand  by  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  extension  and  multi- 
plication of  our  efforts,  and  Chriatian 
action  should  keep  pace  with  them. 
Though  these  aids  be  not  Divine,  yet 
I  believe  them  to  be  indispensable  to 
the  coming  of  the  Divine.  Though  we 
have  this  tremendous  power,  yet  this 
power  is  not  life.  We  must  make  it 
the  bearer  of  life — of  everlasting  life. 
We  must  combine  the  skill  of  the 
artisan  and  the  science  of  the  labora- 
tory, to  send  the  Qoepel  faster  and 
fhster  still  in  its  triumphant  march 
round  the  world.  These  industrial 
enterprises,  these  scientifie  devices, 
must  be  ndsed  from  being  the  mere 
tools  of  earthly  gratification,  and  must 
be  rescued  from  being  only  machines 
for  the  production  of  worldly  wealth. 
They  must  subserve  higher  and  holier 
purposes;  they  must  be  sanctified  to 
the  glory  of  Ood.  Daniel  has  told 
us  that  "many  shall  run  to  and 
fro ; "  but  who  should  run  to  and  fro  ao 
fast  as  an  ambassador  of  the  Cross, 
bearing  the  Evangel  of  peace  to 
troubled  souls  1  Knowledge  is  increas- 
ing rapidly:  but  what  knowledge 
should  increase  so  rapidly  as  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  crucified,  and  the 
salvation  consequent  thereupon  1  If  we 
thu  enpley  tlie  productions  of  our 


sciences  and  of  our  arts ;  if  we  thus 
sanctify  them,  they  will  be  the  pioneers 
of  events  which  shall  form  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  They  are 
the  forerunners  of  alterations  yet  to 
come,  all  of  which  will  bind  humanity 
closer  and  closer  together,  and  which 
will  result  in  those  scenes  of  surpassing 
glory  and  of  boundless  triumph,  which 
are  described  as  ordained  for  the  com- 
pleted kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  «It 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  Isst  days,  that 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall 
be  established  in  Uie  top  of  the  moun* 
tains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the 
hills ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Caoox,  of  Water- 
ford,  said : — I  am  glad  to  be  here  to-day  - 
as  the  representative  of  Irish  Methodism 
and  of  Irish  Protestantism.  I  quite 
approve  of  having  India  represented 
here  from  time  to  time  as  the  strong- 
hold of  idolatry;  I  quite  approve  of 
Africa,  and  Fiji,  and  other  important 
fields  of  labour  being  represented  here ; 
but  I  approve  of  Ireland  being  repre- 
sented here,  too,  from  year  to  year,  as 
the  stronghold  of  "the  man  of  sin,"  as  the 
seat  and  centre  of  the  most  important, 
and  influential,  and  aggressive  form  of 
antagonism  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  with 

which  we    have  to  do There  is  a 

very  marvellous  change  within  my 
memory  in  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Pope  in  Ireland.  A  single  illus- 
tration will  explain  what  I  mean.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  custom  in 
Ireland,  on  the  decease  of  any  prelate, 
for  the  Irish  prelates  to  meet,  and  select 
the  names  of  three,  as  candidates  for 
the  vacant  post.  They  marked  them 
each  respectively,  dignUaimua,  digniar, 
dignu9,  and  the  names  were  sent  for- 
ward to  the  Pope;  and  it  was  the 
universal  usage  in  Ireland  for  one  of 
these  to  bo  appointed,  and  generally 
the  one  marked  dignissimus.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Crolly,  the  Primate  of 
Armagh,  in  1849,  the  prelates  met  as 
usual,  and  sent  forward  three  names  as 
selected.  They  waited  with  the  utmost 
anxiety  for  the  decision  of  the  Holy 
Bee,  when  these  dutiful  sons  of  the 
church  were  startled  one  morning  by 
the  receipt  of  a  missive  from  His  Holi- 
ness, stating  that  he  had  set  aside  their 
right  of  nomination  altogether;  and, 
instead  of  appointing  one  pf>the  Uune 
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whom  they  had  named  for  this  office, 
instead  of  appointing  any  prelate  in 
Ireland,  or  any  parish  priest  in  Ireland, 
he  chose  Dr.  Cullen,  a  priest  of  the 
Irish  College  at  Rome,  who  had  never 
been  a  parish  priest  in  Ireland;  and 
appointed  him  as  his  Legate,  and  Pri- 
mate  of  all  Ireland.  Of  coarse  this 
appointment  created  a  sensation  in  the 
Irish  camp;  but  the  Pope  knew  his 
man,  and  from  that  period  the  reign  of 
Ultramontanism  has  been  inaugurated 
in  Ireland;  and  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  difference  in  the  tone  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  priesthood  since  that 
time.  I  may  say  that  from  that  hour  a 
great  deal  of  what  is  called  the  Toice  of 
the  Irish  people  really  means  the  Toice 
of  Dr.  CuUen  and  his  companions ;  and 
it  ought  to  go  with  the  sensible  people 
of  this  country  just  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  no  more.  There  is  a  very  remark- 
able change  in  Ireland,  too,  within  my 
memory,  in  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  the 
priesthood  toward  the  Crown  of  this 
country.  I  think  they  are  worse  than 
they  once  were.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it : 
but  I  would  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
take  these  gentlemen  as  fair  specimens 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  There 
is  in  Ireland  a  large,  important, 
thoughtful,  well-to-do  Roman-Catholic 
community,  who  are  very  much  more 
liberal  than  these  gentlemen ;  and  my 
own  conviction  is,  that  there  is  a 
struggle  going  on  now  between  this 
Ultramontane  confederacy  on  the  one 
side,  and  that  liberal  element  in  Irish 
Popeiy  on  the  other ;  and  I  think  it  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  we  are  to 
understand  the  education  question; — 
the  ciy  for  denominational  educa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view 
we  are  to  understand  the  cry,  too,  for  a 
Catholic  University.  These  questions 
were  not  raised  by  the  Irish  people; 
they  were  raised  by  the  Irish  hierarchy. 
The  Irish  people  do  not  want  a 
Catholic  University :  they  know  better. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  minds 
of  millions  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land of  loyalty  to  the  crown  and  king- 
dom of  this  countxy,  and  I  rejoice  to 
think  it  is  so.  There  is  a  very  great 
change,  too,  in  another  point  of  view. 
I  refer  to  the  spirit  of  aggression  which 
characterizes  Irish  Popeiy  now,  as  com- 
pared with  former  times.    In  reference 


to  India,  and  other  departments  of  oor 
mission-field,  the  forms  of  evil  with 
which  we  have  to  contend  have  no  pro- 
pagandist power ;  they  have  to  a  great 
extent  lost  that;  but  I  look  upon  it 
that  one  of  the  most  ranarkable 
features  of  Irish  Popery  is  its  power  of 
propagandism,  and  its  eflforts  at  pro- 
pagating the  Roman-Catholic  &ith 
throughout  the  country,  and  espedally 
throughout  England.  Irish  Popeiy 
has  announced  in  your  hearing  that  it 
intends  to  subdue,  not  British  India, 
but  Protestant  England,  to  the  "holy 
Catholic  &ith ; "  and,  as  if  that  were  not 
insolent  enough,  its  representatives 
have  actually  announoed  their  intenii<m 
to  convert  the  Methodists  of  England 

to  the  «  Catholic  faith,"  too! The 

real  Propaganda  of  Rome  is  not  in 
Lyons,  the  real  Propaganda  of  the 
Vatican  is  not  in  Rome ;  it  is  in  Ire- 
land; it  is  where  the  Atlantic  wave 
breaks  on  the  bleak  coast  of  Galwmy, 
and  where  the  black  bofc  stretches  ont 
far  on  the  horizon  at  old  Connemara. 
England's  danger  is  from  Ireland,  from 
Irish  Popery;  and,  if  I  had  time,  I 
would  show  you  the  Romish  plan  for 

the  conversion  of  this  country. Too 

see   thousands   of    the   Irish    i>eople 
thrown  into  your  towns  here,  who  pre- 
sently find  their  way  to  the  workhouses, 
where  they  must  have  Popish  chaplains, 
of  course  paid  for  by  the  Protestant 
ratepayers  of  this  country.    Presently 
a  number  of  little  children  are  thrown 
out  upon  the  streets ;  and  these  most 
be  sent  to  reformatories,  under  Roman 
Catholics,  of  course,  lest  the  precious 
faith  of  these  infants  should  be  injured 
by    Protestant    teaching.     Hosta    of 
monks  and  nuns  must  have  charge  of 
these  infimts.    I  may  say,  further,  that 
even  this  is  not  the  whole  of  it    There 
are  numbers  of  young  people  who  come 
over  to  work  in}  your  fiMtories ;  and  I 
have  a  pamphlet,  written  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Fumiss,  addressed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  of  Ireland  coming 
over  here,  in  which  he  says  he  knows 
one  Catholic  girl  who  converted  forty* 
nine  English  girls  at  Blackburn  to  the 
Catholic  &ith.    I  hope  there  is  some 
exaggeration  about  some  of  his  state- 
ments ;  but»  for  myself,  I  am  certain  of 
this,— it   is    of  the   gravest   possible 
importance  that  the  position  of  Metho- 
dism in  Ireland  should  be  sttengthened 
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io  the  very  ntmost  extent.  I  have  not 
a  -word  to  saj  against  India ;  I  hare  not  a 
word  to  Bay  against  Fgi  ;~-wou1d  to  God 
we  had  a  thousand  times  the  instnunent- 
ality  to  employ ! — but  I  say  there  is 
not  any  field  of  labour  that  will  reward 
devoted  work,  and  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  money,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  Ireland  will  do. 

Mr.  W.  8.  Alleit,  M.P.,  said :— I  will 
not  detain  this  meeting  long;  but  I 
nay,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  destiny  and 
the  duty  of  this  country  are  plainly 
marked  out  by  Providence  on  the  map 
of  the  world.  Why  have  those  various 
possessions  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  been  given  to  England?  I 
believe  that  one  great  reason  has  been 
that  we  may  give  the  Gospel  to  them, 
and  thus  be  the  means  of  laising  up 
Christian  churches,  and  planting  the 
Protestant  faith  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  I  rejoice  at  what  has  been  done 
both  by  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Mis- 
Bionazy  Society,  and  by  other  Mission- 
ary Societies  as  weU.  I  rejoice  that  in 
Canada,  in  Australia,  in  New  Zealand, 
in  different  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  other 
places,  great  Protestant  nations  are 
growing  up;  and  I  rejoice,  also,  that 
even  in  India  there  is  a  feeble  glimmer- 
ing of  light,  which,  we  trust,  is  but  the 
herald  of  the  brightness  of  day.  And, 
as  we  read  in  history  that  states,  like 
individuals,  rise  and  fiill,  have  their 
periods  of  youth,  of  strength,  and  of 
decay,  it  will  be  a  proud  thing  for  us — 
if  a  day  should  ever  come  when  the 
greatness  of  England  shall  pass  away — 
if  the  page  of  history  shall  tell  of  her 
that,  in  the  day  of  her  might,  her  mis- 
sionaries went  forth  to  preach  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  world,  and  that 
great  Christian  nations  grew  up 
beneath  her  sheltering  care. 

The  Rkv.  John  Waltoh  said  .—The 
Resolution  which  I  have  to  support 
speaks  of  ''access  to  the  vast  populations 
of  India; "  and  I  should  like  to  touch  on 
just  two  points.  These  openings  are 
now  so  numerous  that  they  have  be- 
come a  source  of  considerable  embar- 
rassment. The  times  have  greatly 
changed.  Once  we  were  distressed  be- 
cause we  could  not  get  into  India.  The 
lords  of  Leadenhall-street  barred  the 


door  against  British  evangelism ;  th^ 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  an  invasion 
of  their  Eastern  empire  by  Christian 
missionaries.  An  East- Indian  director 
is  reported  to  have  confessed  that  he 
would  rather  gee  the  devil  in  India 
than  a  missionary.  When  Judson 
touched  the  shores  of  Bengal,  he  was 
driven  away.  The  Government  of  the 
day  compelled  the  sower  to  take  up  his 
seed-basket>  and  to  embark  on  board 
ship  again ;  and,  wafted  by  the  winds  of 
Providence,  he  landed  on  the  kindlier 
soil  of  Burmah,  and  did  a  work  that 
fills  one  of  the  gn^udest  chapters  in  the 
history  of  modem  Missions.  When 
Carey  came  under  the  control  of  the 
Company,  he  was  positively  forbidden  to 
teach  or  preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus ; 
forbidden  to  take  any  step,  either  by 
conversation  or  otherwise,  to  convert  the 
natives  of  Bengal  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. The  British  authorities  regarded 
"  the  consecrated  cobbler  "  as  a  danger- 
ous person,  whom  it  was  not  quite  safe 
to  allow  to  go  at  large.  All  that  is 
changed;  we  have  now  perfect 
liberty  of  preaching  from  the  Ganges 
to  the  Indus,  and  from  Peshawur  to  the 
Southern-Cape ;  and  we  thank  God,  and 
take  courage.  But  we  have  not  got  all  we 
want.  We  want  access  elsewhere ;  and 
there  is  another  opening  we  are  very 
anxious  to  make.  If  the  early  policy  of 
our  Indian  empire  was  characterized  by 
arrant  cowardice  for  Christianity,  its 
present  policy  is  marked  by  wretched 
timidity.  To  me  it  is  positively 
deplorable  at  this  time  of  day  to  find  a 
veteran  like  Dr.  Duff  compelled  to  har- 
ness his  aged  limbs  to  fight  the  battle 
of  the  Book— to  get  the  Bible 
into  our  Indian  schools.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  two  great  powers  in  the 
world  that  fear  the  Bible  are  the 
Papacy  and  the  British  Government 
in  India.  Now,  the  first  is  perfectly 
intelligible ;  but  the  last  is  an  enigma 
that  defies  solution.  Bome  is  the 
enemy  of  the  Bible,  because  the  Bible 
is  the  uncompromising  enemy  of 
Bome;  but  why  any  British  statesman, 
who  has  read  the  history  of  his  own 
country,  should  hesitate  to  put  the 
Bible  into  the  schools  of  another 
country,  is  a  puzzle.  If  the  Indian  - 
Government  be  afraid  of  the  Bible,  the 
Indian  people  are  not ;  they  are  asking 
for  it;  they  are  buying  it;  they  are 
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gathering  in  groups  nnder  the  village- 
tree  to  listen  to  its  attractiye  hiatorieft. 
It  is  an  Eastern  book  ;  it  is  a  native  of 
their  ovn  aunnj  clime ;  th^  are  quite 
at  home  with  it ;  and,  allow  me  to  nj, 
they  undentand  aome  of  it  much  better 
than  we  do.  Lookat  twofieusts.  There 
is  a  very  interesting  letter  in  the 
"Missionary  Notices "  for  the  current 
month.  The  letter  is  from  Bangalore. 
The  missionary  tells  us  that  boys  and 
girls  of  every  caste  flock  to  the  mis- 
sion-schools to  read  the  Bible;  and 
then  they  take  the  Book  home,  and 
read  it  there.  He  goes  on  to  state 
that,  in  our  mission-schools  in  that 
province,  there  are  more  pupils  than  in 
all  the  Qovemment  schools  put  to- 
gether ;  though  the  Government  schools 
rigorously  exclude  the  Bible.  "Sow, 
that  is  fifict  number  one.  Take  another 
very  like  it  There  is  in  Madras  a 
large  school  richly  endowed  by  a 
wealthy  native,  whose  name  it  bears. 
It  is  Patcheappa*s  school.  In  that 
school  the  Bible  is  a  prohibited  book. 
The  secular  education  there  is  tho- 
rough, and  yet  it  is  a  very  common 
thing  for  a  heathen  boy  to  leave  that 
school  where  the  Bible  is  not  taught, 
for  an  adjoining  mission-school  when 
it  is  taught;  and  one  of  my 
friends  was  curious  enough  to  ask  one 
of  these  lads  the  reason  why.  "  Why," 
said  the  quick-witted  and  observant 
boy,  "  because  we  see  that  those  young 
men  who  get  secuhur  education  along 
with  the  Bible  are  better  educated,  and 
more  successful  in  life,  than  those  that 
get  a  secular  education  without  the 
Bible."  Facts  like  these  are  unanswer- 
able; and  I  trust  that  that  mighty 
thing,  public  Christian  opinion,  which 
has  opened  the  country  to  the  mission- 
aries, will  open  the  colleges  an.l  the 
schools  to  the  good  old  Bible.  Beyond 
all  question,  the  improved  tone  of 
Hindu  society,  the  loosening  of  old  at- 
tachments, the  suppression  of  cruel  and 
obscene  rites,  the  renunciation  of  popu- 
lar superstitions  ;  that  awakening,  that 
religious  information,  that  feeling  after 
God,  which  is  everywhere  observed, — 
are  results  of  the  direct  and  indirect, 
the  subtile  and  all-pervading  influence 
of  the  Book  of  books.  And  in  these 
days  there  is  not  only  a  wonderful 
opening  in  the  general  feeling  of  the 
people,  but  the  advanced  thinkers  of 


the  country,  and  the  leaden  of  vdi- 
gioos  opinion  there,  have  eome  to  the 
conviction  thai  they  have  got  quite  asfv 
as  they  can  get  with  wliat  they  have. 
They  have  used  up  their  M.  motalislB ; 
they  have  used  up  their  Shaaten  and 
their  Punmas;  and  now  they  are  adopt- 
ing as  their  text-books  the  precepts  of 
Jesus,  and  the  population  is  literally 

waiting  for  God's  law I  should  like 

OS  to  bear  this  in  mind, — that  the 
Book  purifies  and  devatea  even  where 
it  does  not  convert.  Tliere  is  profoond 
truth  in  what  a  simple  Tamid  woman 
said  to  the  misdonary  at  Madras.  She 
went  for  her  weekly  BiUe-leasoB ;  her 
teacher  found  that  she  remembered 
little  or  nothing  of  what  he  had  taqgfat 
her  the  week  bdTore,  and  raid, "  It  is  no 
use  teadiing  you  anything;  yon  fraget 
eveiything;  your  mind  is  joat  like  a 
sieve ;  as  fiist  as  I  pour  water  in,  it  mas 
out  again."  The  woman  looked  up  at 
the  missionary,  and  said,  "Tea,  it  is 
very  true  what  you  tell  me ;  my  amid 
isjustlikeasieve;  lamveiyaonrylfoiiget 
so  much;  but  then,  you  know,  when 
you  pour  clean  water  into  a  aieve^ 
though  it  all  runs  oat  again,  jet  it 
makes  the  sieve  clean.  I  am  sony  I 
have  forgotten  so  much  of  what  yeu 
told  me  last  week,  but  what  job  did 
tell  me  made  my  mind  elean,  and  I 
have  come  agun  to-day."  The  Bible  is 
the  great  social  purifier,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries go  on  pouring  the  water  into 
the  "  sieve; "  and  though  it  mns  vnj, 
and  seems  to  be  unprofitably  spilt  npon 
the  ground,  yet  the  private,  the  do- 
mestic, the  public,  the  national  life  of 
the  people,  is  all  the  cleaner  for  itw 
The  other  point  I  want  to  teach  open 
is  this.  There  is  an  opening,  whieli  to 
my  mind  is  the  most  inviting  and  the 
most  promising  of  alL  I  refer  to  the 
great  desire  in  that  coontry  for  gtria* 
schools.  You  cannot  evangelise  a 
country  until  you  convert  the  women. 
As  long  as  we  laboured  chiefly  among 
the  men,  we  laboured  almost  in  vain ; 
but  when  we  reached  the  women,  we 
found  the  missing  link  that  led  us  np 
to  the  great  heart  of  India.  At  first 
there  was  formidable  opposition.  The 
natives  said,  "  It  is  not  the  custom  to 
teach  girls."  Custom  !  I  do  not  think 
I  can  explain  that;  and  if  I  did,  I  do 
not  think  you  could  undentand  it. 
No  man  who  has  not  lived  in 
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knowB  the  force  of  that  word  "  enstom." 
It  is  a  great  social  tyrant  that  rales  the 
land  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The  idea 
seemed  to  be,  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
wonuui  manageable  was  to  keep  her 
ignorant;  she  was  the  more  beautiful, 
jast  as  the  mind  was  more  a  blank; 
while  one  of  the  popular  poets,  whose 
stanzas  are  in  everybody's  mouth,  has 
this  in&mous  sentiment,  that  to  be  a 
simpleton  is  the  highest  ornament  of 
woman.  It  seemed  to  be  thought,  that 
if  a  woman  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
letters,  her  father  and  her  husband 
would  find  it  impossible  to  control  her. 
When  Dr.  Caldwell,  an  eminent  mis- 
sionary in  Tinnevelly,  was  opening  a 
girls'  school,  the  people  laughed,  and 
one  of  them  said,  "  Why,  this  mission- 
ary will  teach  the  cows  next ; "  and 
when  I  was  superintending  the  erection 
of  a  school-bungalow  for  the  girls  of  a 
large  Tillage,  an  old  man  came  and  re- 
monstrated with  me  on  my  folly 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  taken 
of  late  in  Miss  Carpenter's  mission. 
Well,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  work  which  Miss  Carpenter 
has  fust  initiated,  we  have  been  cany- 
ing  on,  to  the  full  extent  of  our  narrow 
means,  for  thirty  years  past.  Mrs. 
Stott,  Mrs.  Roberts,  Miss  Griffith,  and 
the  late  Mrs.  Jenkins,  have  rendered 
precious  service  that  will  be  held  in 
lasting  remembrance  in  many  an  Indian 
home;  and  I  tmst  that  now,  when 
practical  and  unromantic  ladies  like 
Miss  Carpenter  are  embarking  in  this 
work,  it  will  no  longer  be  deemed  a 
visionary  scheme,  or  a  Quixotic  enter- 
prise for  Methodist  ladies  to  go  out 
and  teach  the  future  wives  and  mothers 
of  India,  how  to  order  their  households 
on  Christian  models,  and  how  to  give 
their  children  a  Christian  training. 

The  Bit.  J.  A.  Abmstroro,  of 
Manchester,  wad  next  called  upon.  He 
said : — No  man  can  look  upon  this 
Meeting  to-day,  and  say  in  truth  that 
£xeter-Hall  is  losing  its  influence  over 
the  people  called  Methodists  There 
are  some  men  who  seem  to  take  great 
pleasure  every  now  and  then,  in  telling 
the  churches  that  the  time  when  those 
annual  meetings  had  any  real  vitality  or 
power  in  them,  has  long  since  passed 
away;  that  they  are  now  only  the 
shadow  of  a  great  name,  the  ghoats  and 


relics  of  dead  realities.  Such  men 
should  step  in  here  to-day,  and  test 
their  theory  by  this  living  &ct.  We  re- 
joice before  the  Lord  that  the  hearty 
and  substantial  attachment  of  the  Me- 
thodists of  this  country  to  the  great 
missionary  cause  which  this  Meeting 
represents,  is  not  dwindling,  but  gradu- 
ally on  the  increase.  So  it  ought  to  be. 
So  it  must  be ;  for  the  work  is  on  the 
increase,  and  cannot  be  accomplished 
at  a  leap  and  a  bound.  Speaking  in 
the  language  of  men,  the  work  is  slow, 
and  demands  steady  and  ever-accumu- 
lating endeavour.  On  the  other  hand, 
speaking  of  it  in  the  language  of  In- 
spiration, we  say, — "  The  vision  "  may 
yet  be  "for  an  appointed  time ;... though 

it  tarry,  wait  for  it; it  will   not 

tarry."    Man  and  Providence  have  ever 
thus  taken    different  views  of  time. 
Men  are  hasty,  impatient^  impulsive; 
they  clamour  for  speedy  results,  and 
feverishly  look  for  the  fruits  of  autumn 
before  they  have  ceased  to  gaze  upon 
the  blossoms  of  spring.     But  Ood  in 
His  work  moves  with  the  regularity  of 
the  seasons,  and  with  the  steady  march 
of  the  year.    The  law  of  all  toil,  like 
that  of  the  seasons,  is,  by  little  and 
little :  step  by  step  it  advances.    It  is 
not  by  placing  ready-made  walls,  but  by 
setting  brick   upon    brick,   that    the 
tower  is  built.    You  may  soon  draw 
your  house  upon  paper,  but  it  will  not 
shelter  you  from  the  wind  and  rain ;  if  you 
need  that  protection,  you  must  send  for 
the  builder,  and  he  sticks  to  the  old 
fashioned  method  of  simply  setting  a 
brick  at  a  time.    So  is  it  in  the  world. 
An  ideal  world  is  the  dream  of  a  mo- 
ment, but    it  will   not   emerge  from 
darkness  and  moral  chaos  at  your  wish, — 
a  ready-made  Paradise,  as  by  the  touch 
of  an  enchanter's    wand,   filled  with 
everything  good,   true,  and  beautiful. 
We  read  that  the  Lord  was  six  days 
in  making  the  heavens  and  the  earth ; 
and  whatever  those  days  may  mean, 
they  indicate  that  it  was  a  gradual  pro- 
cess by  which  Qod  fiashioned  the  "  vast 
rotundity  "  of  this  earth.    When  Para- 
dise was  lost   by  sin,  God  gave  the 
promise  that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head.    This 
promise    thrilled    the    heart    of    our 
mother  Eve,  as  she  pressed  her  first- 
bom  child  to  her  heart ;  and  rejoicing 
in  the  hope  that  the  promise  was  ful- 
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filled,  she  called  him  Cain— "aposMS- 
sionfrom  the  Lord.**  Bui  four  thou- 
sand  yean  rolled  their  dreary  way  over 
the  world  before  the  Desire  of  the  nations 
came.  And  when  ChriHt  came,  thirty 
years  of  Tillage  obscnxity  passed  over  Him 
before  the  world  was  awakened  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  His  presence.  In  all  these 
instances  and  many  others,  calculating 
the  time  as  man  regards  it,  Qod  was 
slow,  but  He  was  right ;  and  the  work 
intended  was  built  up  step  by  step,  and 
hour  by  hour,  until  it  was  accompliBhed, 
and  the  top-atone  was  brought  on  with 
shouting.  And  could  we  know  all,  we 
should  «ee  that  in  that  first  creation  not 
one  preparatory  step  was  superfluous, 
while  not  one  was  missing ;  and  that  the 
midnight  anthem  of  the  angels  oyer 
the  hills  and  vales  of  Bethlehem  was  not 
delayed  an  hour  beyond  the  time  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  world  for  Christ, 
but  that  "when  the  fulness  of  the 
time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  His 
Son."  When  the  clock  strikes  the  hour, 
then  shall  be  forthcoming  the  prepared 
man,  and  the  word  and  the  work  of  our 
God  shall  confirm  and  establish  each 
other.  Men  say  that  the  work  of  God 
is  slow ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much 

that  as  that  man  is  impatient. The 

early  successes  of  our  fathers  in  this 
missionary  work  led  them  also  to  dream 
that  the  world  was  going  to  be  con- 
verted in  a  day.  We  read  that  in  the 
hymns  they  wrote,  the  speeches  they 
delivered,  the  sermons  they  preached. 
They  expected  to  hear  daily  of  caste 
surrendered,  of  idols  overthrown,  of 
barbarians  civilized,  of  Brahmins  txans- 
formed  into  Christians  and  Christian 
teachers.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  ancients : — "  I  say  unto 
you.  That  many  prophets  and  righteous 
men  desired  to  see  these  thingswhich  ye 
see,  and  did  not  see  them  ;  and  to  hear 
these  things  which  ye  hear,  and  did  not 
hear  them."  So  our  fathers  died  without 
the  sight;  for  the  work  proves  to  be  slow, 
and  the  conflict  protracted  and  sore.  But 
the  Lord  reigneth;  and  He  is  working  by 
a  variety  of  means  beyond  our  vision  to 
the  accomplishment  of  His  final  plan ; 
and  by-andby,  when  we  look  not  for 
these  things,  they  will  come  forth  to 

the  rej  oicing  of  Christ's  Church 

Our  difficulty  is  not  so  much  one  of 
men  but  of  means.  For  many 
years  the  churches  have  been  calling 


upon  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  open 
doon ;  but  whatever  other  mea  may  say 
or  feel  abont  the  work  h&ng  slow;  the 
fMt  is,  that  with  regard  to  that  a^ieet 
of  ity  it  is  rather  too  ftst  for  ii&  God 
has  opened  doors  for  us,  so  many  thai 
we  cannot  enter  them.  All  Italy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Pope's  endoanre  of 
nettles,  is  open  to  the  truth ;  all  Tuik^, 
the  home  of  the  fidse  prophet^  is  open 
to  the  truth ;  aU  Africa,  the  field  of  the 
man-hunter,  is  open,  and  asking  for 
help.  The  vanguard  of  Christ's  army 
has  entered  into  China,  and  its  hsa- 
dreds  of  millions  are  calling  for  asEist* 
ance.  Conquests  over  Bzahma^  and 
Yishnu,  and  Siva  are  heard  of  day  by 
day  from  India.  The  world  stands 
asking  for  help ;  and  when  God  calls,  it 
is  the  Church's  duty  and  safety  to  obey. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James,  of  Hull,  said  :— 
I  gather  from  all  that  I  have  heard  this 
morning,  that  there  is  only  one  religion 
in  the  world  that  is  in  a  state  of  vigorooa, 
aggressive,  and  successful  movement, 
and  that  is  our  blessed  Christianity. 
I  hear  fix>m  one  side  and  from  another 
that  all  the  old  false  religions  axe 
showing  signs  of  decrepitude  and  decay. 
Thank  God,  some  of  them  are  now 
entirely  matters  of  history.  The  idola- 
trous superstitions  of  Polynesia  are  to 
a  very  large  extent  exploded,  and  the 
idols  are  utterly  abolished.  Ton  have 
heard  what  has  been  said  reapeeting 
India  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  condition  of  those  great  systems  of 
idolatry  which  have  lorded  it  and  mled 
over  the  world  so  long.  I  am  old 
enough  to  recollect  when  John  Poynder 
was  annually  hissed,  crowed,  and  bleated 
down  in  the  Honourable  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors, whenever  he  rose  to  propose 
his  motion  for  the  abolition  of  suttee. 
What  a  change  is  there,  as  compared 
with  what  Mr.  Walton  has  had  to  tell 
us  to-day  of  the  glorious  work,  the 
work  of  preparation,  the  initiatory  work 
for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  Christ,  that  is  going  on  in 

India  t I  think  that  the  Protestant 

form  of  Christianity  is  the  most  vita], 
the  most  active,  and  the  most  sncoessfal 
religion  now  in  eziitence.  I  do  not 
want  to  say  a  word  in  the  least  degree 
to  impair  the  eflect  of  what  Br.  Crook 
has  said  to  us.  I  say,  let  us  beware, 
and  keep  a  shaip  lookout ;  there  la  no 
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doabi  that  that  is  veiy  neoeflsary ;  bnt 
I  do  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
subject.  I  find  that  in  this  country 
there  is  considerable  danger;  Popery 
has  made  certain  political  progress,  and 
it  boasts  that  it  has  made  certain 
numerical  progress  in  this  countiy.  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  number  of 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  all  the 
other  outward  and  yisible  signs  of  its 
presence,  hare  been  very  greatly 
increased.  I  have  been  asking  mjself 
what  is  the  reason  of  this,  and  I  think, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  because  we  do 
not  know  much  about  it.  Brother 
Crook  does,  but  we  on  this  side  St. 
Qeorge*s  Channel  have  had,  until  within 
the  last  forty  years,  comparatively  little 
to  do  with  Popery  since  the  time  of  the 
Keformation.  Teach  your  children  to 
read  Fox's  "  Book  of  Martyrs."  It  will 
do  you  and  them  no  harm  to  be  well 
instructed  in  Rome's  past  doings.  In 
spite  of  all  this  activity,  I  believe  that 
the  Church  of  Rome,  upon  the  whole, 
is  not  gaining  ground.  It  is  quite 
true  she  is  making  great  efforts  here, 
and  anybody  who  chooses  to  get  within 
the  clutches,  the  convulsive  clutches  of 
a  dying  giant,  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. But  what  of  Italy  1  What 
of  Austria  ?  What  of  Spain  1  What  of 
the  countries  where  she  has  had  the 
longest  and  least  questioned  rulel 
What  of  the  countries  that  have  known 
her  best,  and  understand  her  spirit  and 
her  policy,  and  the  entire  scope  of  her 
dominion  best  ]  They  are  throwing  off 
the  yoke ;  they  will  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  her,  if  they  can  help  it.  I 
believe  with  Dr.  Crook,  that  the  Pope 
is  not  going  to  get  hold  of  England 
again.  I  will  now  name  another  thing 
which  occurs  to  me.  A  great  deal  is 
said  about  the  growth  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  sceptical  inquiry,  ia  our  day. 
That  is  the  sure  reaction  from  super- 
stition. It  always  was  so,  and  it  is  now. 
It  was  so  in  our  Lord's  time,  or  just 
before  it ;  it  was  so  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation ;  and  it  is  so  at  the  present 
moment.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
things  about  it  to  excite  anxiety,  to 
make  one  pray  earnestly  for  the  ark  of 
Scripture,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  our 
God  and  His  Christ  may  come.  But 
God  has  always  taught  the  world  that, 
next  to  its  superstition,  its  weakest 
props  are  these  intellectual  vanities; 


and  it  will  have  to  learn  that  lesson 
over  again.  I  therefore  do  not  think 
that  that  is  altogether  a  bad  sign  of  our 
times,  but  on  the  contrary  an  exceed- 
ingly good  one.  Thank  God,  we  can 
put  the  open  Bible  into  the  people's 
hands.  No  Roman-Catholic  priest 
dares  to  bring  his  teaching  to  the 
standard  of  Scripture ;  but  we  dare,  we 
can  send  the  Bible  anywhere.  We  can 
confront  it  with  any  kind  or  type  of 
human  intellect :  we  do  not  fear  any 
amount  of  cultivation,  or  s  iphistication 
either.  Give  us  the  Bible,  and  let  us 
scatter  it  far  and  wide,  and  philosophic 
inquiry  will  itself  determine  in  the  end 
that  it  is  the  very  Book  of  God.  Br. 
Hannah  said  in  this  hall  seventeen 
years  ago,  that  Popery  and  its  emis- 
saries had  never  done  much  where  the 
Word  of  God  was  loved,  and  professed, 
and  followed ;' and  I  believe  that  is 
true.  Nobody  can  make  you  a  Papist, 
unless  you  become  one  of  your  own  free 
will.  Luther  said  that  every  man 
carried  a  pope  within  himself.  Take 
care,  watch  and  pray,  against  your  own 
"  pope,"  and  then  nevermind  the  other, 
except  to  do  all  you  can  to  extricate 
his  victims  from  his  grasp.  We  must 
keep  to  the  old  truths — Christ  crucified 
for  eveiy  man,  "  the  power  of  God  and 
the  wisdom  of  G  od,"  "  to  the  Jew  firsts  and 
also  to  the  Gentile."    That  is  our  work. 

When  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson's 
name  was  announced  the  whole  assembly 
rose,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  their  vene- 
rable friend.  He  said : — My  heart  is  with 
you  in  the  great  missionary  cause,  as  it  has 
been  for  many  years,  during  which  I 
have  marked  its  progress.  When  I 
entered  upon  public  service  as  a  Method- 
ist preacher,  we  had  one  collection  in 
the  year  for  our  foreign  missions,  and 
its  amount  was  some  £6,000  or  £8,000. 
We  had  one  missionary  collector,  (never 
to  be  forgotten,)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke.  I 
have  seen  this  work  gradually  advance 
from  year  to  year.  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  present  at  the  first  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Meeting  ever  held,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1818,  in  the 
town  of  Leeds ;  and  my  recollections 
have  recurred  this  day  to  a  large 
number  of  honoured  men,  companions 
and  associates,  who  have  passed  to  their 
final  account.  Having  said  that  I 
sympathize  with  you  in  respect  to  this 
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grettt  foreign  work,  will  yon  now  bear 
with  me  while  I  utter  one  or  two  words 
on  a  kindred  mibject  t  While  yon  Bend 
the  Qoepel  in  heathen  lands,  wUi  yon 
exercise  all  dae  fidelity  in  the  mainte> 
nance  of  the  troth  in  your  own  country  1 
I  speak  with  deep  feeling  on  that 
subject.  For  many  years  it  was  my 
duty  to  teach  theology,  not  merely  from 
the  pulpit,  but  in  the  lecture-room,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men 
for  the  evangelical  ministry  in  our 
congregations.  As  to  the  importance 
of  maintaining  Christian  truth  in  its 
integrity  and  completeness,  my  feelings 
and  convictions  are  very  deep.  St. 
Paul  the  aged  said  to  Timothy,  his  son 
in  the  Qospel,  "  In  the  last  days  perilous 
times  shall  come."  I  have  to  say,  and  I 
say  it  with  deep  regret,  *'  perilous  times" 
have  come.  Attempts,  strenuous,  resolute, 
andperseyering,  are  nowmade  in  our  own 
country,  and  by  men  in  high  places,  to 
subvert  the  troth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  We 
have  been  told  lately  that  some  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which 
have  been  regarded  from  apostolic 
times  as  vita),  will  not  be  believed  by 
the  people  of  the  next  generation ;  and 
we  have  been  told,  too,  that  the  next 
great  subject  to  be  called  in  question 
is  the  true  and  proper  Divinity  of  our 

blessed  Saviour. John  Wesley  and  his 

fellow-labourers  were  called,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  to  be  a  means  of 
reviving  spiritual  religion  in  England, 
and  that  part  of  their  calling,  I  hope 
John  Wesley's  sons  in  the  Qospel  will 
never  forget.  In  these  times  I  believe 
that  Us  sons  in  the  Gospel  are  eminently 
and  especially  called  upon  to  maintain 
New  Testament  and  Protestant  truth. 
It  is  more  than  one  can  bear  when  men 
living  upon  Protestant  endowments,  say 
that  our  martyred  Reformers  deserved 
the  treatment  that  they  met  with. 
What  did  those  blessed  men  do  1  They 
gave  their  countrymen,  they  gave  us,  an 
English  Bible.  Before  their  times, 
there  was  not  a  complete  English  Bible 
in  any  church,  nor  in  any  school,  nor 
in  any  family,  nor  in  the  sick  room  of 
any  dying  Christian  in  England.  And 
our  blessed  Reformers,  by  God*s  grace, 
supplied  that  great  want.  Can  words 
express  the  value  of  that  boon?    Can 


any  finite  mind,  whether  honm  or 
angelic,  comprehend  its  value  1  Wlnt 
did  those  blessed  men  do  1  They  gate 
the  people  of  England  a  fonn  of  payer 
in  their  own  language ;  a  form  remtik- 
ablo  for  its  evaogelicsd  character  sad 
its  consummate  beaaty  as  a  Uteniy 
composition,  teaching  the  people  to 
make  their  "  requests  known  unto  God" 
in  a  language  which  they  themselTes 
understood,  and  Uie  force  of  whidi  they 
individually  felt  What  did  thoee 
blessed  men  do  t  Th^  restored  to  the 
people  of  England  what  God  had 
previously  given  them,  the  holy  Sabbath, 
which  Popery  had  taken  from  them, 
and  d^^raded  bo  as  to  make  it  a  mere 
holiday.  Our  English  Refoimera,  to 
their  honour  be  it  spoken,  in  this 
respect,  differed  from  their  brethren  oa 
the  Continent  What  did  these  blessed 
men  do  when  they  had  rendered  these 
services  to  their  contemporaries  sad 
to  posterity!  They  yielded  up  their 
bodies  to  be  burned ;  and  are  we  to 
treat  the  names  of  these  men  with  dia- 
respect  1  They  belong  to  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs.  They  have  oommittod 
to  our  trust  the  great  and  vital  doctrisei 
of  Christianity,  the  evangelical  method 
of  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ; 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  that 
trust,  and  to  maintain  it  with  all 
fidelity.  May  God  give  us  all  the 
necessary  grace !  I  believe  I  hare 
attended  every  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society,  with  one  single  exception,  from 
the  year  1821.  "  My  company  before 
is  gone."  I  shed  tears  at  the  mention 
of  their  names,  as  I  think  of  their  well 
remembered  forms  and  great  servictf, 
and  I  hasten  to  join  them  in  our 
Father's  house  above.  O,  Methodists 
of  the  present  age  !  maintain  your  re- 
ligion in  its  blessedness  and  power. 
See  that  you  are  all  thoroughly  con- 
verted ;  live  in  the  Spirit,  and  walk  ia 
the  Spirit,  and  use  every  means  in 
your  power  to  spread  spiritual  religion 
in  your  families,  amongst  your  neigh- 
bours, and  to  extend  it  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  earth. 

The  PaasiDSKT  of  the  Cohtbkkkcs 
dismissed  the  vast  assembly  with  tiie 
Benediction. 
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Mb.  Oiohos  Walker  was  bom  ia  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Broken-Cross,  in  the 
month  of  April,  1785.  His  father,  who 
kept  a  school  in  that  village,  was  at  one 
period  of  his  life  a  member  of  the  Method- 
ist Society,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to 
the  influence  of  his  religions  character 
upon  the  mind  of  his  son,  at  the  time, 
that  the  latter  was  seriously  impressed 
from  his  youth.  The  happy  end  of  a 
brother,  who  died  of  feyer»  deepened 
these  impressions;  and  although,  as  he 
grew  up,  he  was  led  away  by  youthful 
follies,  in  common  with  too  many  others, 
he  never  committed  himself  to  a  coarse  of 
open  wickedness. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  he  began  to 
attend  the  services  at  the  Sunderland - 
street  chapel,  Macclesfield,  though,  up  to 
this  time,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Methodist 
services  at  all.  His  father,  who  had  some 
musical  talent,  may  in  the  first  instance 
possibly  have  allowed  his  engagements  as 
a  singer  to  overrule  the  paramount  claims 
of  his  family  in  a  religious  point  of  view ; 
and  as  he  sobsequently  dissociated  himself 
from  his  former  religious  friends,  and 
became  the  leading  singer  at  the  old 
church,  the  direct  influence  of  Methodism 
upon  his  son  was  not  derived  from  his 
eiample. 

The  ministry  of  the  first  Rev.  Joseph 
£ntwisle  would  doubtless  contribute  to 
revive  George's  former  serious  impressions; 
and  under  a  sermon  from,  "  How  long  halt 
ye  between  two  opinions  ?  "  he  was  fully 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  state  as  a 
sinner  before  God,  as  well  as  prompted  to 
join  the  Society  in  Macclesfield.  He 
passed  through  a  coarse  of  deep  peniten- 
tial sorrow,  calling  upon  God  with  many 
cries  and  tears, — ^his  concern  for  salvation 
superseding  every  other  anxiety.  Ho 
retired  one  morning  early  into  the  fields ; 
and,  under  covert  of  a  wall,  poured  out 
his  distresses  in  the  Divine  presence.  The 
Lord  graciously  answered  him,  to  the  joy  of 
his  heart :  the  burden  of  guilt  was  removed ; 
sorrow  gave  place  to  gla&e<8 ;  peace  in  the 
conscience  assured  him  that  Christ  had  be- 
come to  him  "  the  end  of  the  law ; "  and,  in 
the  fulness  of  a  soul  delivered  from  the  gall- 
ing yoke  of  guilt  and  sin,  and  brought  into 
theglorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  he  ex- 
claimed : "  O  Lord  1 1  will  praise  Thee :  though 
Thon  wast  angry  with  me.  Thine  anger  ia 
turned  away,  and  Thoa  comfortedst  me  1 " 
The  change  which  had  now  passed  upon 
his  spirit  wasvery  manifest  unto  al],not  only 
rOL,  XV.— FIFTH   8BRIBS. 


in  the  joyous  character  of  his  testimony  in 
the  society  of  his  Christian  friends,  but  in 
his  zealous  endeavours  for  the  salvation  of 
others.  It  was  customary  at  that  period 
for  brethren,  who  were  not  otherwise 
engaged  on  the  Sabbath,  to  go  forth  in 
bands,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  meet- 
ings for  prayer  in  distant  parts  of  the 
Circuit;  and  zealous  young  men  were 
pressed  into  this  service,  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  persons  of  more 
mature  age  and  experience.  This  practice, 
as  it  furnished  an  opportunity  to  those 
who  had  the  ability  to  give  occasional 
exhortations  to  the  people  assembled, 
prepared  the  way  also  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  by  introducing  regular  services 
into  those  particular  localities.  Our 
late  friend  soon  found  employment  in 
this  department  of  Christian  labour.  This 
brought  him  nnder  the  kindly  notice  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Circuit,  who 
took  him  to  an  appointment,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  give  an  exhortation.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  his  public 
exercises,  and  he  continued  them  for  a 
time,  chiefly  in  his  own  immediate  ueigh- 
hood,  until  he  was  received  on  trial  as  a 
local  preacher. 

He  entered  upon  this  latter  sphere  of 
labour  wi^  earnestness  of  purpose,  search- 
ing the  Scriptures  with  prayerful  interest. 
He  had  been  admonished  by  a  plain,  sensible 
man,  himself  a  local  preacher,  the  father 
of  the  writer  of  this  memorial,  "  never 
to  adventure  upon  the  battle-field  in  untried 
armour."  Acting  on  this  advice,  it  was 
his  uniform  practice  to  select,  as  the  basis 
of  his  remarks,  those  portions  only  of 
the  Word  of  God  which  insist  npon  vital 
and  practical  godliness;  and,  possessing 
an  ardent  mind  and  a  ready  utterance,  he 
was  not  only  from  the  first  very  accept- 
able in  this  public  capacity,  but  was 
honoured  in  the  awakemng  and  salvation 
of  not  a  few  who  were  previously  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins. 

For  some  years  after  the  period  referred 
to,  the  Macclesfield  Circuit  was  very  ex- 
tensive ;  including  Buxton,  Kettleshulme, 
Chapel-en .le-Frith,  the  Peak,  &c.;  but  no 
considerations  of  personal  convenience 
ever  induced  our  deceased  friend  to  forega 
an  appointment,  although  it  frequently 
happened  that  tiie  engagement  involved, 
in  going  and  returning,  a  walk  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles,  over  a  rugged 
country,  and  often  in  cold  and  tempestuona 
weather,  with  the  holding  of  two  or  more 
intermediate  services. 
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Hit  efforts  for  the  extension  of  Christ's 
kioedom  were  not  limited  to  distant 
localities.  A  bnilding  on  the  conmon, 
which  had  been  formerly  nsed  as  a  brass- 
foundry,  was  opened  for  preaching.  As 
it  was  in  a  very  destitute  part  of  the  town, 
he  took  a  lirely  interest  in  the  under- 
taking; and,  by  the  Dime  blessing  on 
Ins  endeavonrs,  succeeded  in  raisiDg  two 
elasses  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  same 
interest  he  cherished  in  every  thing  that 
concerned  the  extension  of  Methodism; 
for  he  had  an  inwrought  conviction  (com- 
mon to  all  within  its  pde  who  hare  been 
made  partakers  of  like  precious  faith) 
that,  in  its  distinctive  character  and  opera- 
tions, it  is  of  Ood.  Hence,  when  a  diffi- 
culty arose  as  to  the  purchase  of  land  for 
the  erection  of  Brunswick  Chapel,  he  spent 
many  sleepless  and  anxious  nights  in  ear- 
nest supplication,  that  the  Lord  wonld 
graciously  interpose,  and  incline  the  hearts 
of  the  parties  concerned  to  allow  us  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  required  site. 

Our  late  revered  friend  lived  during 
many  eventful  seasons  in  the  history  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  not  only  in  his  own 
town,  but  in  the  Connexion  generally ;  but 
he  maintained  his  attachment  to  those 
among  whom  he  first  found  the  way  of 
life :  although,  on  two  occasions  especially, 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  some  who 
had  filled  the  same  offices  in  the  Society 
with  himself,  seceded  from  us. 

As  a  husband  and  parent  he  was  kind 
and  affeetimate.  There  was  one  thing, 
however,  iu  this  relationship,  in  which  he 
was  unhappily  lackiog,  namely,  iu  the 
firmness  that  is  reqnir»l  in  the  head  of  a 
family,  in  order  to  its  faithful  supervision. 
This  entailed  upon  him  a  series  of  domestic 
trials  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
avoided ;  the  tendency  of  which,  with  the 
infirmities  of  age,  was  to  break  down  his 
spirit,  and  to  make  him  reserved  in  a 
social  point  of  view.  Indeed,  this  recluse 
habit  of  mind  led  him  in  some  instances 
to  conceal  privations  and  sufferings,  which, 
had  they  been  known,  would  have  been 
ministerad  to  and  relieved.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  it  was  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  his  brother,  that  he  should  take  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  two  poands  of  cheese  to 
the  house.  When  he  entered,  our  late 
friend  had  before  him  a  little  milk  in  a 
tea-cup  as  his  only  fare.  Not  a  word  of 
complaint  was  uttered.  A  quiet  surprise 
was  first  expressed,  that  the  brother 
should  have  received  such  a  commission, 
and  then  a  devout  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  hand  of  God  in  it.  On 
a  second  oeeasion,  under  a  similar  impres- 
sion, the  same  brother  sent,  by  the  hand 


of  a  provisioa-dealer,  two  loaves  of  bread, 
which  were  to  be  lelt  without  the  name  of 
the  donor;  but  although  the  famOy  woe  in 
the  greatest  destitation,  the  loaves  were 
returned  to  the  pUce  from  which  they  had 
been  sent,  nntQ  an  assurance  was  given 
that  ihtf  had  been  purchased  for  them 
expressly.  There  were  other  times  when 
the  necessities  of  tiie  ftmily  were  known 
or  ascertained,  and  suitable  relief  provided ; 
and  it  is  a  gratifying  reflection,  that  the 
latter  years  of  Mr.  Walker  were  solaced 
by  a  monthly  subscription,  which  the 
generous  liberality  of  the  leading  frieads, 
both  in  town  and  eonntiy,  had  provided 
for  him. 

As  a  leader  he  was  wise  and  judiciovs, 
kind  and  affectionate,  but  faithful  witbaL 
His  regard  for  the  members  of  his  class 
was  that  of  a  father,  and  it  increased  with 
his  years.  They  were  met  on  the  Sabbath,  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  from  his  own  habita- 
tion ;  but  almost  to  the  last,  in  rrry  rough 
and  ungenial  weather,  and  with  an  in- 
creasingly  aggravated  form  of  disease  of 
the  heart,  he  slowly  wended  his  way  at 
the  appointed  time  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
place  was  a  Bethel  to  him;  indeed,  on 
some  occasions  he  was  so  filled  with  the 
Spirit's  influence  and  power,  that  he  has 
been  heard  to  say  he  could  wish  to  die 
in  the  class-room. 

His  natural  disposition  was  gentle  and 
genial;  his  perceptions  dear,  his  jndg:- 
ment  sound ;  his  deportment  sober  and 
grave;  his  carriage  eaay  and  somewhat 
dignified.  Indeed,  there  was,  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  occasionally  a  certain 
iofciness  of  spirit,  not  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  there 
were  also  incidental  manifestations  of  a 
naturally  warm  and  excitable  temper ;  but, 
in  course  of  years,  the  grace  of  Ood  as 
the  power,  and  sanctified  affliction  aa  the 
means,  had  subdued  all  into  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ. 

For  some  months  prior  to  his  death, 
it  was  observed  by  the  members  of  his 
class,  that  he  was  "getting  within  the 
distant  light  of  the  holy  city.  His  expe- 
rience in  the  things  of  Ood,  his  prayers, 
his  counsels,  all  breathed  the  spirit  of 
one  who  was  receiving  the  Ml  meetness 
for  the  heavenly  world.  He  had  himsdf 
an  impression  that  his  course  was  nesi^ 
run ;  and,  within  the  last  fortnight  of  his 
life,  he  said  to  his  son,  "  The  days  of 
my  suffering  and  trial  are  almost  over." 
There  was  nothing,  however,  untO  within 
a  few  hours  of  his  decease,  to  warrant  the 
apprehension  that  the  end  was  come.  On 
the  last  day  of  his  life  he  had  purposed  going 
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orer  to  Brunswick  Ciiapfcl,  to  hear  the 
President  preach,  but  felt  himself  worse 
than  nsaal  in  the  evening,  and  retired  to 
bed.  Throogh  the  night  of  November 
22d,  1866,  he  waa  restless ;  and,  at  times,  a 
little  delirions.  When  the  morning 
dawned,  his  son  entered  the  room.  He 
was  breathing  with  difficulty,  but  turned 
to  him,  and  observed,  "  I  have  been  trying 
for  many  years  to  build  on  a  Foundation 
that  would  stand  in  the  hour  of  death ;  " 
and  added,  after  a  pause,  "  Bless  the 
Lord!  it  does  not  give  way."  These 
were  his  last  words ;  and  he  shortly  after- 
wards entered  upon  "the  rest  that  re- 
maineth  to  the  people  of  God."  *  *  * 

We  are  eigoined  to  be"  followers  of  them 
who  thi  ough  faith  and  patience  "  have  inhe- 
rited "the  promises ;"  but  if  we  are  to  tread 
in  their  steps,  and  imitate  their  example, 
it  is  necessary  that  their  excellencies  should 
be  portrayed,  and  that  the  piety  by  which 
they  glonfied  God,  and  served  their  gene- 
ration, should  be  placed  before  us  for  our 
instruction  and  admonition.  This  is  the 
object  of  the  preient  sketch  of  a  saint 
departed. 

li&a.  Walker  was  bom  at  Oughty- 
Bridge,  near  Sheffield,  May  Ist,  1803. 
From  childhood  she  was  accustomed  to 
attend  the  worship  of  God  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church;  the  nearest  church  being 
four  miles  from  her  father's  dwelling. 
Although  not  religiously  trained^  she  had 
the  fear  of  God  constantly  before  her  eyes ; 
and  according  to  the  Icnowledge  she  pos- 
sessed, she  endeavoured  to  do  that  which 
was  right  in  His  sight,  her  conduct  being 
regulated  by  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
Divine  will.  At  an  early  period  she  was 
the  subject  of  deep  convictions  for  sin, 
aad  often  mourned  on  account  of  it  with 
compunction  of  spirit;  but  having  few 
Teb'gious  privileges,  not  sitting  under  a 
Gospel  ministry,  and  having  no  one  to 
show  her  the  way  of  truth,  her  state,  as 
she  herself  described  it,  was  that  of  one 
who  knew  there  was  a  heaven  to  be 
gained,  but  had  to  grope  in  the  dark  to 
find  the  right  path  thither.  She  was  the 
eldest  daughter  in  a  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren. At  the  critical  age  of  seventeen, 
she  had  to  sustain  the  loss  of  her  mother, 
a  person  of  kind  and  amiable  disposition, 
who  was  suddenly  removed  by  death,  afier 
a  very  brief  illness.  To  the  female  part 
of  a  family  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  and 
judicious  mother  is  almost  irreparable :  by 
our  departed  friend  it  was  most  painfully 
felt.  It  was  justly  regarded  by  her  as  one 
of  the  great  sorrows  of  her  life. 

The  domestic  responsibility  that  now 


devolved  upon  her  was  very  great ;  never- 
theless she  entered  upon  the  duties  of  her 
new  position  with  cheerful  submission, 
and  endeavoured  in  every  possible  way,  by 
industry,  perseverance,  and  great  self- 
sacrifice,  to  fill  up  the  place  of  her  de- 
ceased parent.  She  made  it  her  daily 
study  to  train  up  her  brothers  and  sisters 
in  regular  and  orderly  habits,  and  to  com- 
fort her  father  under  his  bereavement  by 
a  constant  anticipation  of  his  wishes,  and  by 
maintaining  his  home,  as  it  had  been  wont 
to  be, — the  abode  of  comfort  and  cheer- 
fulness. Endowed  at  this  early  period  with 
a  correct  judgment,  an  unusual  stability 
of  character,  and  a  lively,  amicable  temper, 
she  guided  her  domestic  affairs  with  a 
discretion  every  way  remarkable  in  one 
so  young.  As  may  well  be  supposed,  her 
household-engagements  were  numerous 
and  heavy,  and  such  as  often  required  that 
she  should  rise  early,  and  sit  up  late ;  but 
hers  was  a  willing  service,  and  heartily 
performed;  her  great  solicitude  being  to 
supply  the  lack  of  a  mother's  oversight, 
and  to  render  the  family  harmonious  and 
happy. 

On  July  4th,  1830,  she  was  married,  at 
Bradfield  church,  to  Mr.  WiUiam  Walker, 
of  Renishaw  Iron  Works.  They  first  re- 
sided at  Eckiugton,  and  there  attended 
the  parish  church.  In  the  following  year 
she  had  to  mourn  the  death  of  her  first 
child,  a  lovely  boy,  about  four  months 
old.  The  trial  was  acutely  felt,  and 
caused  her  much  mental  anguish.  As  she 
was  gazing  upon  the  corpse  with  the 
strong  feelings  q^  a  mother's  heart,  a 
friend  who  was  present  sought  to  console 
her,  by  reminding  her  of  the  bliss  and 
purity  of  that  state  to  which  the  babe  had 
been  happily  removed,  when  a  conviction, 
sudden  and  powerful,  flashed  upon  her 
mind,  that,  in  her  then  sinful  and  unholy 
condition,  there  was  no  hope  of  her  being 
permitted  to  rejoin  her  child  in  that  better 
land  of  which  he  had  become  a  happy 
inhabitant.  This  extorted  a  bitter  cry, 
"  What  I  must  I  never  see  him  again?  Is 
he  lost  to  me  for  ever  ?"  For  weeks  and 
months  she  prayed  earnestly  to  be  shown 
what  she  "  must  do  to  be  saved."  Her 
great  hindrance  and  discouragement  was, 
that  she  could  not  discover  anything  by 
which  to  recommend  herself  to  the  Divine 
favour.  To  use  her  own  words,  "  I  went 
about  wrapping  myself  in  all  the  shreds 
of  self-righteousness  that  I  could  collect, 
putting  one  patch  here,  and  adding  a 
piece  there;  but  as  I  covered  one  hole, 
auother  was  sure  to  present  itself,  until  I 
was  brought  at  last  to  the  very  brink 
of  despair."      In  this  state  of  mind  she 
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decided  oce  Sabbath  to  receive  the  saen- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  the  offici- 
ating clergyman  presented  the  bread,  with 
the  cnstomary  words, "  llie  body  of  onr 
Lord  Jesna  Christ,  which  was  given  for 
thee/'  &c.,  the  Holy  Spirit  applied  them 
with  such  power  to  her  heart,  as  to  re- 
move all  guilt  and  fear,  and  to  inspire  a 
delightful  assurance  that  Christ  did  in- 
deed die  for  her.  Her  own  words  will 
best  describe  the  emotions  of  her  heart  on 
that  momentous  occasion.  "In  the  ful- 
ness of  my  heart  I  inwardly  cried,  'ify 
Lordl  my  God!'  and  O  the  peace,  the 
deep  peace  of  that  hour  can  never  be  for- 
gotten I " 

Now  her  soul  yearned  for  some  kindreJ 
spirit  to  whom  she  could  disclose  her  joys, 
and  who  could  nnderstand  her  religions 
experience.  She  had  heard  that  some  kind 
of  service  was  held  on  a  Tuesdsy  evening 
in  the  Methodist  chapel  in  Eckington,  and 
thither  she  determined  to  go,  without 
making  known  her  intention  to  any  oce. 
It  happened  to  be  at  a  time  when  the 
members  of  the  Society  were  met  together 
to  have  the  quarterl/  token  of  their 
church-membership  renewed  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Lontit.  She  stepped  in,  and  sat  behind 
the  door.  As  she  was  recognised  by  most 
present,  many  looks  of  surprise  were  di- 
rected towards  her,  and  various  surmises 
were  indulged  as  to  the  object  of  her 
unexpected  visit.  She  was  not  nneonscioua 
of  this.  "  But  I  did  not  care,"  she  after- 
wards remarked;  "I  was  hungry,  and 
wanted  to  know  where  I  might  obtain 
more  of  the  '  bread  of  lifis.'  I  wanted  to 
find  out  if  any  one  else  had  been  as  wicked 
as  myself,  and  yet  had  obtained  pardon. 
And  I  also  wanted  to  tell  what  a  Saviour 
I  had  found."  At  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing Mr.  Loutit  said.  "Let  SUter  Walker 
have  a  copy  of  the  Rules."  Mrs.  Walker 
inferred  that  this  was  intended  as  a  rebuke 
for  some  impropriety  of  spirit,  or  conduct, 
undesigned  on  her  part.  "  But,"  as  she 
subsequently  said,  "  I  .heeded  not ;  for  I 
felt  assured  he  could  not  know  half  so 
well  as  I  did  how  wicked  my  heart  was, 
nor  how  I  had  sinned;  so  I  took  the 
Knies,  and  resolved  to  ascertain  if  they 
agreed  with  the  Bible;  and  if  they  did, 
that  I  would  make  them  the  rule  of  my 
life."  Not  long  after,  she  heard  a  sermon 
bv  the  Rev.  W.  Crookes,  in  Eckington 
chapel,  on,  "Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and 
see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,"  in  which 
he  called  attention  to  the  Rules  of  the 
Methodist  Society,  one  by  oue,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  they  were  the 
"old  paths."  On  which  she  remarked, 
Mr.  Lontit  drove  the  nail  which  attached 


me  to  Methodism,  and  Mr.  Croobs 
clenched  it.  Fron  thattimcIhadslM^ 
amongst  God's  people." 

For  a  year  or  two,  she  went  oa  ss  s 
simple,  trusting  child,  eDJojia;  the  laiie 
and  blessing  of  her  Heavealy  Fifther;  bat 
loss  of  health,  accompanied  by  Biaj  ib4 
severe  trials,  produced  great  dc^RSBoa  of 
mind :  her  joy  became  doadol  Her  triili 
being  of  a  nature  she  eoild  not  disdoie, 
the  enemy  of  souls  took  the  adnati^, 
and  many  were  the  "ficfy  duts"  «ttI 
which  she  was  assailed;  yet  ihc  i:I! 
clung  to  her  Saviour,  though  with  stRm* 
bliog  hand.  In  the  summer  of  183^  ^ 
was  removed  in  a  state  of  great  wcskiai 
to  BlackpooL  There  she  nsoM  to 
"search  the  Seriptnres  "more  diii|cotlj,BJ 
to  give  herself  more  fully  onto  prsm.  fee 
the  recovery  of  her  former  j^.  Wb'» 
thus  engaged,  she  beeame  eooriacel  tb: 
God  required  that  she  sboold  bceoM  i 
whole  "bumt-o9iering;"tbat  she  ibxl-i 
love  Him  with  "  all  her  heart,  sod  m^ 
and  sonl,  and  atreDgth;"  and  she  «i* 
soon  enabled  to  give  np  hendf,  ni  C 
she  held  dear,  tobeaadtodoastkLn 
pleased.  When  dcaerihiBg  what  took  pba 
at  this  time,  she  ssyi,  ''The  my  bri 
trembled  under  me,  the  room  wBad 
shaken,  as  I  heard  inspoken  to  mj  0i 
'I  the  Loid  thy  God  am  a  jealsa  M/ 
*My  glory  will  I  not  give  to  aasAff."* 
After  her  Rtam  home,  as  her  itrcsctb 
permitted,  she  attended  the  paUe  n^ 
soeial  means  of  grace,  engaged  ia  nrin 
irorkM  of  nsefnlneaa,  and  was  cssbM  b 
bear  her  testimony  to  the  powv  of  M  x 
cleanse  from  all  nnrightconsBesi.  It  «t> 
now  more  than  ever  evident,  th*  **« 
great  subject  of  her  sofieitide  wis  tfacFT' 
formance  of  her  doty  to  God;  aad  vitktks 
no  temporal  aflUrt  were  aUowed  to  iittf* 
fere.  This  oneneaa  of  aim  stmslbear^ 
and  prepared  her  to  encoastcr  »ith  *^«- 
dom,  meekoeas,  and  peticsee,  the  wx^ 
perplexities  and  trials  throegh  wbkh  ^^ 
in  the  order  of  His  providence,  €alW  *^ 
to  paas.  In  the  midst  of  all  she  ret&H 
her  confidence  in  God  her  Sarioor, »  A«* 
she  was  never  known  to  hetr^  sst  in- 
trust of  His  promisee. 

About  the  year  1840.  she  imeni  '-> 
Clowne,  and  soon  after  had  thsyv«^[.» 
class  aaaigned  to  her.  She  wu  aiacnsi.' 
qualified  for  this  office.  Sensitrre'v  ■^'^ 
to  the  temporal  necessities,  betstili »* 
to  the  spiritual  wants,  of  those  oier  •b-' 
spiritual  state  she  was  appoiated  to  «i^ 
she  entered,  with  sympathy  aad  b»d» 
into  their  respectire  cases,  ti«w*s|  « 
birth  for  them,  nntfl  Christ  w»  fcw»  " 
their  hearto  "the  hope  ^  gl>iy"   *** 
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judgment  she  gutrded  them  against  temp- 
tation, pointing  ont  the  snares  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  and  the  e?il8  to  which 
their  condition,  or  their  pecnliar  tempera- 
ment, rendered  them  more  especially  lia- 
ble. Nor  did  she  fail  to  rebuke,  with  all 
fidelity,  when  it  was  necessary.  Yce- 
quently  she  prayed  by  name  for  all  the 
members  of  her  class,  making  meation  of 
their  particular  sorrows,  temptations,  and 
dangers.  When  any  proved  unstable  and 
fisithless,  she  wonld  plead  for  hours  with 
God  in  their  behalf. 

As  a  wife,  all  who  knew  her  can  testify 
to  the  exemplary  and  uniform  manner  in 
which  she  fnlfilled  the  duties  of  that  rela- 
tion, often  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
difficulty  and  trial.  As  a  mother,  her  first 
object  was  the  salvation  of  her  children. 
It  was  her  earnest  and  frequent  prayer, 
that  her  "  sons  might  be  as  plants  grown 
np  in  their  youth,"  and  her  "  daughters  as 
comer-stones,  polished  after  the  similitude 
of  a  pakce." 

Mrs.  Walker  kept  np  an  epistolary  cor- 
respondence with  a  few  of  her  friends.  To 
one  of  these  she  says,  "X  cannot  enter  into 
particulars ;  but  I  can  say, '  The  Lord  is 
my  light  and  my  salvation ; '  so  long  as  I 
can  tell  you  so,  do  not  fear  for  me." 
Writing  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Drabble,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1B63,  she  says,  "As 
the  old  year  passes  away,  I  pray  6od  that 
he  may  forgive  all  the  sins  we  have  com- 
mitted against  Him  as  a  family  ;  and  that 
we  may  begin  the  new  year  by  a  fall  sur- 
render of  all  we  have  and  are  to  our  Hea- 
venly Father.  I  am  resolved  by  His  help 
to  cast  all  my  care  upon  Him  who  hath  so 
wonderfully  cared  for  me.  He  is  infinite 
in  wisdom,  and  overlooks  nothing  that  we 
commit  to  His  keeping."  At  another  time, 
referring  to  affiictions  and  disappoint- 
ments, uie  says,  "  The  process  is  painful, 
bnt  all  will  be  weU  at  the  last.  So  long  as 
we  live  to  honour  and  glorify  God,  let  us  be 
'  carefid  for  nothing ; '  but  in  '  everything 
give  thanks.'  Disappointments  are  per- 
mitted, that  we  may  have  no  confidence  in 
the  flesh.  We  know  nothing  as  we  ought, 
not  even  onr  own  hearts,  but  the  Lord  has 
promised  to  'guide  us  into  all  truth.'" 
Keferriug  to  some  temporal  loss,  she  prays 
that  "  it  may  lead  to  closer  searching  of 
heart  and  mind.  I  know  God  is  good,  even 
when  He  does  not  grant  our  wishes : — 

'  E'en  crosses  from  His  sovereign  hand 
Oft  prove  blessings  in  disguise.* 

I  wonld  fain  learn  the  lessons  He  designs 
to  teach  me  *,  especialiy  how  to  possess  as 
thongh  I  'possessed  not;'  and  to  use  the 
world  10  as  net  to  abuse  it,  for   the 


'fashion  thereof  {lasseth  away.*"  After 
an  absence  from  home  she  writes,  "  I  feel 
benefited  and  strengthened  by  change  of  air. 
From  this  time  I  hope  to  devote  myself 
more  fully  to  God  and  His  cause.  I  never 
saw  my  unworthiness  more,  or  God's 
goodness  greater.  My  mercies  abound  on 
every  side ;  if  my  gratitude  bore  any  pro- 
portion to  it,  'my  peace  would  be  as  a 
river,  and  my  righteousness  as  the  waves 
of  the  sea.'" 

These  few  extracts  will  serve  to  show 
the  prevailing  bias  of  her  mind  and  heart. 
With  her  there  were  none  of  those  fiuctua- 
tions  by  which,  in  some  cases,  religion  is 
dishonoured.  A  beautiful  and  uniform  con- 
sistency characterized  her  whole  conduct. 
Her  religion  always  appeared  in  an 
attractive  aspect.  Free  from  everything 
fretful,  contracted,  or  censorious,  she  dif- 
fused a  benign  and  cheerful  sunshine 
wherever  she  came.  And  it  was  also  a 
religion  of  benevolence;  for  she  was  always 
disposed,  with  a  ready  hand  and  a  willing 
heart,  to  render  assistance  to  the  various 
religious  and  benevolent  objects  that  were 
from  time  to  time  brought  under  her 
notice. 

As  a  missionary  collector,  and  distri- 
buter of  tracts,  her  zealous  labours  must 
not  be  overlooked.  In  the  former  capacity 
her  quarterly  visits  from  house  to  house, 
not  only  in  her  own  bnt  also  in  some  of 
the  neighbouring  villages,  will  long  be 
remembered  by  many.  Her  cheerful  voice 
and  pleasing  address  secured  for  her  a 
ready  admission,  and  in  most  cases  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  wherever  she  applied.  Few 
bnt  responded  to  her  kind  and  earnest 
appeals.  However  small  the  sum  collected 
it  was  thankfully  received,  and  nsnally  a 
prayer  was  offered  for  the  giver.  Occa- 
sionally she  met  with  a  repulse,  and  had 
now  and  then  to  endure  the  laugh  or  jeer 
of  some  rude  scomer,  but  it  neither  inti- 
midated nor  discouraged  her;  she  bore 
the  cross  willingly  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
laboured  on,  diligently  gathering  up  every 
fragment  to  aid  His  cause.  As  a  tract- 
distributer  she  was  equally  indefatigable. 
When  declinmg  health  compelled  her  to 
desist  from  this  labour  of  love,  she  failed  not 
to  send  the  tract  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
take,  and  to  make  inquiry  on  the  return  of 
her  agent,  as  to  the  success  of  his  mission, 
by  asking,  "Well,  how  have  you  got  on 
to-day  ?  "  The  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  dying 
were  her  especial  care ;  these  she  delighted 
to  visit  and  relieve,  feeding  the  hungry, 
clothing  the  naked,  and  affording  spiritual 
instruction  and  comfort  to  many  who  will 
long  hold  her  memory  precious. 

Those  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
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obBerving  her  remarked,  for  tome  time 
prior  to  Mrs.  >Valker'«  decease,  an  evident 
ripening  for  a  better  world.  She  lived  in 
the  clear  eDJoyment  of  God's  presence  and 
favour,  waiting  only  for  the  Master's  call, 
«  Come  up  hither."  She  frequently  inti- 
mated a  conviction  that  her  work  on  earth 
was  done.  Conscious  of  growing  weak- 
ness and  infirmities,  she  sometimes  said, 
"  How  glad  I  should  be,  if  it  were  the 
Lord's  will,  quietly  to  escape  away,  and  be 
at  rest."  In  her  hut  illness  the  nature  of 
her  disease,  and  the  acute  suffering  she 
endured,  prevented  her,  nearly  altogether, 
from  giving  expression  to  her  religious 
feelings.  "  Tell  me  not,"  said  the  pious 
Fletcher,  "  how  men  die,  tell  me  how  they 
have  lived.  Those  who  live  well  are  sure 
to  die  well."  She  bore  her  sufferings 
with  great  resignation,  praying  that  God 
would  mercifully  strengthen  her  to  endure 
her  affliction  without  murmuring.  No 
expression  of  impatience  escaped  her  lips. 
Her  last  hours  were  free  from  pain ;  and 
on  December  14th,  1866,  she  passed 
quietly  away  from  time  to  eternity,  a  smile 
lingering  on  her  countenance,  as  If  indica- 
tive of  the  joy  into  which  she  had  entered. 
Her  last  coherent  words  were,  "£8cape  to 
Jesus." 

*'  Our  friend  ii  restored 

To  the  Joy  of  her  Lord, 

With  triumph  departs, 
Bnt  speaks  by  her  death  to  our  echohig  hearts : 

•  Follow  after,*  she  cries. 
As  she  mounts  to  the  skies, 

•  Follow  after  your  friend. 

To  the  blissful  enjoyments  that  never  shall  end.*'* 
T.  H.  W. 

During  the  year  1867,  Cape-Town  was 
visited  with  a  terrible  scourge,  in  the 
shape  of  the  "Mauritius  fever;*'  which 
carried  off  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  brought  sudden  and  unexpected  dis- 
tress into  many  families.  The  government 
of  the  colony  made  the  most  hiudable 
efforts  in  employing  doctors  specially  to 
attend  the  sick  and  dying.  Much  was 
done  also  by  private  benevolence  and 
Christian  charity  to  administer  to  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  necessities  of  those 
who  were  suffering;  ministers  and  pious 
ladies  acting  in  concert  with  the  medical 
gentlemen,  to  afford  relief  to  the  needy. 
J^ut  the  untiring  exertions  of  some  in 
yisiting  the  fever-dens  cost  them  their 
lives,  and  accounts  were  published  in  the 
newspapers,  from  time  to  time,  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  midst  of  their 
philanthropic  endeavours. 

The  "  Cape  Argus,"  of  the  16th  of 
January,  1868,  brought  sorrow  to  many 
hearts,  by  a  record  that  occupied  a  promi- 


nent position    in  its  columns.    "  It  is 
with  sincere  grief  we  announce  the  dei& 
of  Mrs.  Brrmiho,  one  of  the  most  isds- 
fatigable  of  the  visiters  to  the  fever  pstieati. 
During  the  whole  ooone  of  the  epidnie, 
the  deceased  lady  visited  from  twel?c  to 
fifteen  of  the  feYer-dena  daily.    Sbs  it 
length,  as  others  have  done,  fdl  a  viedB  to 
the  disease,  and  died  after  an  iUaeH  of 
twenty  days.    Quiet  and  nnobtrusiTO  is 
her  demeanour,  she  devoted  herself  «iUi 
unflagging  energy  to  the  task  of  hdpiss 
the  poor,  and  died  at  the  post  of  daty.   k 
member  of  the  Wealeynn  Conoexira,  ak 
was  sincerely  respected  by  the  orck  of 
Christian  friends  with  whom  she  sssoeisiBi, 
and  by  members  of  other  denomiastioas. 
We  have  had  the  sorrowful  duty  of  imtieiBg 
the  decease  of  others  more  known  to  fiuae, 
who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  Moarge. 
which  has  yet  scarcely  taken  its  depsrtiR 
from    the    town.      God  forbid  thst  w 
should  fail    to  honour  those  who  ban 
laboured  faithfully  in  more  quiet  paths  1" 
Some,  however,  may  inquire,  "Wko 
was  Mrs.  Beming,  of  whom  such  Iss^- 
tory  things  are  written  ?     She  most  be  re- 
garded aa  one  who  proved  the  tnth  of  i 
statement    made   in    Holy  Writ^  "1^ 
memory  of  the  just  is  blened."    She  wsi 
bom  in  Cape-Town ;  in  the  colony  of  tk 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  year  ISiO, 
and  from  her  earliest  days  was  biwgU 
up  in  the  fear  of  God.     While  young,  slie 
attended  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  SabbsUi- 
school,    which    had     inst     before   been 


school,  which  had  just 
established  in  connexion  with  our  cssie  is 
Barrack-street,  where  the  late  Bev.  Bs^ 
nabas  Shaw  was  then  labouring.  la  the 
sixteenth  year  of  her  age,  she  was  "eon- 
firmed  "  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Chutk, 
of  which  her  friends  were  members,  though 
up  to  that  period  she  knew  nothiog  of 
personal  religion.  Two  yean  alUr  tua, 
she  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Jobsa 
Hendrik  Valentyn  Beming;  and  sho/fy 
afterwards  an  event  occurred  which  hsdsa 
important  beating  upon  her  after-life.  A 
beloved  sister  was  afflieted  with  a  mrat 
illness,  and  during  her  affitction  wss 
visited  by  the  late  Bev.  T.  L.  Hodgioa 
and  Mr.  Runciman;  the  latter  beiaf  < 
man  of  deep  piety  and  great  sesl,  wbo 
was  then  engaged  as  teacher  of  the  Wcs- 
leyan  day-sdiool  in  C^pe-Town.  Thtte 
servants  of  God  not  only  sought  the  beaefit 
of  the  afflicted  one,  but  spoke  seriooil/  ud 
faithfully  to  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  who  were  then  living  in  worldly 
pleasure;  urging  them  to  tomfhymtbe 
ways  of  sin,  and  inviting  them  to  atteod 
our  chapel  at  Sydney-stre^ ;  and  their 
efforts  were  not  in  vain.    Not  long  after 
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this  event,  however,  another  sister  was 
married,  and  the  sohject  of  this  memoir 
was  present  on  the  occasion.  While  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  company,  who  were 
making  merry  late  at  night,  she  was  so 
powerftilly  wronght  upon  hj  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  she  had  to  leave  the  gay  circle. 
Rushing  into  the  open  air,  she  vowed  that 
she  would  never  join  in  worldly  amusements 
again,  nor  frequent  those  places  where  sinful 
pleasures  were  pursued,  and  she  kept 
this  vow  faithfully  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
Very  soon  after  this  she  hecame  seriously 
ill,  and  in  the  time  of  her  affliction  sought 
the  Lord  earnestly,  feeling  that  she  could 
not  rest  without  a  sense  of  His  pardoning 
love.  God  heard  her  cry,  and  she  expe- 
rienced peace  through  believing.  Full  of 
joy  she  called  her  friends  around  her, 
declared  to  them  what  God  had  done  for 
her  soul,  begging  them  to  join  her  in 
sbging  a  verse  of  a  Dutch  hymn,  which 
has  been  rendered  thus : — 

"  Thli  is  comfort  for  my  heart. 

Though  my  Bin  did  cry  to  heaven, 
Jesus  pardon  doe*  impart. 

Ransom  for  my  sin  has  given : 
Ever  to  Bis  word  I  cleave, 
Jesos  sinners  does  receive." 

Onbeiug  restored  to  health.she  immediately 
joined  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society, 
and  continued  a  consistent  member  of  the 
same  until  the  day  of  her  death.  Six 
months  after  joining  the  church,  she  waa 
made  a  class-leader,  in  which  capacity  she 
waa  most  exemplary  and  diligent  in  attend- 
ing to  the  important  duties  devolving  upon 
her ;  and  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  had  charge  of 
two  classes.  For  a  long  period  she  was  an 
efficient  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school ;  and 
was  much  beloved  by  all  who  associated 
with  her  in  every  sphere  in  which  she 
moved.  She  was  a  regular  and  consistent 
visiter  of  the  sick  and  needy,  and  appeared 
to  carry  sunshine  with  her  wherever  she 
went.  The  poor  knew  her  as  their  friend, 
though  for  several  years,  being  a  widow, 
her  means  were  limited,  and  she  had  to 
take  the  situation  of  teacher  in  an  infant- 
school,  to  gain  a  livelihood.  With  her 
to  live  was  to  be  usefully  employed,  aud 
many  will  no  doubt  at  last  testify  to 
her  zeal.  Just  one  case  may  be  men- 
tioned, to  show  that  she  did  not  labour  in 
vain.  A  woman  of  very  respectable 
connexions,  the  widow  of  a  merchant,  who 
was  well  known  in  Cape-Town,  owing 
apparently  to  trouble  in  her  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, yielded  to  intoxicating  drink, 
until  she  became  its  besotted  victim ;  and 
in  her  ahame  and  degradation  was  disowned 
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by  her  friends.  One  day,  when  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  being  wretched  and 
homeless,  she  came  to  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Berning,  to  ask  for  work.  Knowing  her 
to  have  been  a  respectable  person,  Mrs. 
Berning  conversed  with  her  on  her  mode 
of  living,  her  sin  and  danger,  and  urged 
her  to  a  new  course,  and  to  attend  Uie  house 
of  God.  The  poor  creature  was  much 
affected,  and  asked  what  she  could  do, 
saying  she  had  no  home,  and  no  one 
cared  for  her ;  but  if  Mrs.  Berning  would 
get  her  a  room  with  any  respectable 
person,  she  would  try  to  do  better.  Our 
friend  consented  to  this;  procured  a 
room  for  her,  and  paid  the  rent  until  she 
was  able  to  earn  enough  to  pay  it  herself. 
These  kind  attentions,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  deeply  affected  the  poor  outcast ; 
and  one  day  she  came  to  Mrs.  Berning, 
saying  that  she  felt  herself  a  great  sinner, 
and  wishing  to  know  if  it  were  possible 
for  her  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  her  sins. 
She  was  at  once  pointed  to  the  Lamb  of 
God,  and  encouraged  to  believe  in  Him. 
She  was  also  iuvited  to  a  class-meeting, 
where  the  weeping  penitent  found  peace, 
and  was  made  very  happy.  After  this, 
Mrs.  Berning  took  her  to  Uve  in  her  own 
house,  as  she  feared  her  being  led  astray 
again  by  her  old  besetment;  but  she 
had  not  been  long  there  before  she  waa 
afflicted  with  apoplexy,  and  lost  her  speech 
entirely.  In  this  state  she  lingered  for  a 
time ;  cared  for  by  her  kind  benefactress 
to  the  last.  On  the  day  before  her 
death,  however,  while  several  were  around 
her  bed,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  having 
recovered  the  power  of  speech,  she  took 
bold  of  Mrs.  Beming's  hand,  and  warmly 
thanked  her  for  all  her  kindness,  saying, 
God  would  assuredly  reward  her  for  the 
same.  She  then  asked  all  in  the  room  to 
join  her  in  singing, 

*'  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  Thy  boaom  fly,"*  &c  ; 

and,  soon  after,  saying,  she  was  *'  going  to 
t^e  Saviour,"  passed  away. 

This  case  must  be  taken  as  a  sample  of 
what,  under  God,  Mrs.  Berning  was  the 
means  of  accomplishing;  for  very  many 
were  led  by  her  instrumentality  from  sin 
to  righteousness.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  fever  to  which  she  ultimately  fell  a 
victim,  she  found  her  way  to  some  whom 
others  shrank  from  approaching,  until  she 
was  herself  prostrated  by  it.  For  a  time 
she  was  insensible,  but  at  length  cousd- 
onsness  returned,  and  she  spoke  of  the 
love  of  God,  and  how  precious  Jesus  wu 
to  her.    About  a  week  before  she  died,  one 
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of  her  brotlien  firam  a  distance  viiited  her. 
On  one  occasion  he  said,  "  What  a  great 
privilege  it  is  to  know  that  the  Lord  is 
with  you."  "Yes,"  she  responded;  "a 
great  privilege  indeed.  A  glorious  privi- 
lege;*' and  repeated  the  sentiment  several 
times.  Her  friends  had  hope  of  her  reco- 
very ;  but  the  Almighty  had  appointed  it 
otherwise.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth  day  of  her  illness,  she  com- 
plained of  cold,  and  her  sister,  who  was 
with  her,  went  to  fetch  some  hot  coffee  for 
her.  "O,  how  faint  I  feel,"  said  the 
patient  siUfferer  to  her  niece,  and  imme- 
diately sank  back  on  her  pillow,  and  fell 
asleep  in  Jesns.  J.  T. 

Mft.  Abraham  Robson,  brother  of  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Robsou,  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  a  native  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
His  father  became  united  to  the  Metho- 
dists in  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
life ;  and  he  used  to  speak  of  having  heard 
that  servant  of  God  nreach  at  different  places 
in  Newcastle,  and  the  neighbourhood.  He 
was  also  a  class-leader  in  connexion  with 
the  Orphan- House  Society ;  and  his  name 
is  recorded  in  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Stamp's 
history  of  the  "  Orphan-House  of  Wesley," 
as  one  of  the  worthies  who,  at  that  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Methodism,  struggled 
for  "freedom  to  worship  God." 

Born  of  religious  parents,  the  subject  of 
this  brief  account  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  a  reUgiottS  training ;  and  he  was  sent 
to  the  Orphan- House  Sunday-school, 
when  that  institation  was  in  its  highest 
repute.  Mr.  Robson  was  one  of  twins, 
and  from  his  infancy  was  of  a  delicate 
bodily  constitution ;  he  did  not  at  any 
time  enjoy  robust  health.  He  was 
always  thoughtful  and  sedate,  never  ad- 
dicted to  open  vice,  but  remarkably  correct 
in  his  conduct.  About  the  year  1818,  he 
was  convinced  of  sin,  and  became  the 
subject  of  converting  grace.  By  sincere 
r^ntance,  and  humble  self-renouncing 
faith,  he  sought  and  found  "  the  pearl  of 
great  price,"  pardon  of  sins,  and  peace 
with  God.  Henceforth  his  life  became 
one  of  consistent  and  earnest  piety. 

As  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with 
men  who  have  lived  a  strictly  moral  life, 
Mr.  Rubsou  was,  prior  to  his  conversion, 
"a  Pharisee;"  "touching  the  righteous- 
ness  which  is  in  the  law,  bkmeless." 
Hence  came  a  natural  vanity,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  pride  and  self-sufficiency.  Refer- 
ring to  this  fact,  and  to  the  change  which 
took  place  when  he  became  convinced  of 
sin,  he  once  said,  when  speaking  at  a  love- 
fipast;— • 
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"  Fsdfld  mj  virtnoos  diow,  Hyfonn  vHhont 

the  power; 
The  siD-conviocing  Spirit  blew.  And  blssM 

every  flower : 
My  mouth  was  stopp'd,  and  ibame  CoTcr'd  my 

guilty  face : 
I  fell  on  the  atonhig  Lamb,  And  I  wu  MTcd 

by  grace." 

After  becoming  a  member  of  Society, 
he  was  obUged  for  a  season,  being  in  a 
delicate  state  of  health,  to  abstain  from  soy 
attempt  at  public  usefnlness.  It  wss  not 
long,  however,  before  he  wss  sctifdy 
employed  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  He 
became  a  Sabbath-school  teacher;  and, 
soon  after,  his  name  was  put  upon  the 
Plan  as  a  local  preacher  in  the  Nevcsstle 
Circuit. 

About  the  year  1 833,  he  came  to  raid! 
in  North-Shields.  Here  he  was  employed 
as  an  accountant ;  he  also  held  a  situstion 
in  the  Northumberland  and  Dorhsm 
District  Banking  Ck>mpany.  After  several 
years'  service  at  the  Bank  he  oltimstely 
became  assistant-overseer  in  the  townihip 
of  North-Shields.  In  each  of  these  ei^- 
cities  he  was  a  "  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant ; "  and  he  maintained  to  the  last  an 
unblemished  ivpntation. 

In  his  manner,  Mr.  Robson  was  nsta- 
rally  quiet  and  unobtrnsive.  He  was 
habitually  thoughtful  and  fond  of  reading ; 
and  he  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
acquirement  of  useful  knowledge.  He  was 
firm  in  his  convictions,  and  not  essily 
moved  from  a  position  which  he  had  once 
deliberately  taken.  He  was  sincerely  bat 
nnostentntiously  pious,  and  thoroughly 
upright ;  a  man  likely  to  be  trusted  mcit 
implicitly  by  those  who  knew  him  best 
More  than  once,  when  a  candidate  for  s 
responsible  situation,  in  which  a  large 
amount  of  security  was  required,  a  much- 
respected  member  of  the  congregation  in 
which  he  worshipped  generously  offered 
to  become  his  surety.  His  life  presents  fe«r 
striking  incidents.  He  feared  God  and 
wrought  righteousness ;  his  light  shining, 
not  with  a  dazzling  and  fitful  glare,  but 
with  a  pure,  beautiful,  and  steady  lustre. 

For  more  than  fortv  years,  Mr.  Robson 
sustained  the  office,  and  fulfilled  the  onerons 
duties,  of  a  local  preacher ;  and  his  conduct 
in  this  capacity  was  such  as  deserves  to  be 
both  studied  and  imitated,  espedaUyby 
junior  labourers  in  the  same  department 
of  Christian  usefulness.  In  two  respects 
he  was  highly  commendable.  First,  he 
studied  to  show  himself  **  approved  unto 
God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividingthe  word  of  truth." 
He  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Word  of 
God;  and  was  weUacquai^t^d  with  aoveof 
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the  best  theological  works  in  the  English 
IsDguiige.  Hence,  though  he  might  not 
possess  the  tongue  of  the  eloquent,  nor 
any  remarkable  graee  or  power  of  elocu- 
tion, the  sterling  good  sense  and  sonud 
scripture  doctrine  which  were  contained  in 
his  sermons,  made  him  an  acceptable  and 
valuable  evangelist, — one  *'wisc  to  win 
souls."  Secondly,  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
responsibility  which  attached  to  the  office 
led  him  to  habits  of  unvarying  punctuality 
and  fidelity  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  appoint- 
ments. Though  not  at  any  time  a  strong 
man,  and  though  far  from  being  a  good 
walker,  there  was  with  him  no  shrinking 
on  account  of  distance,  or  the  state  of  the 
weather.  It  is  questioned  if,  in  the  entire 
course  of  forty  years'  labour,  he  ever  failed 
to  appear  in  due  time  at  the  place  of  his 
appointment.  Hence  the  universal  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  as  a  local  preacher. 

Aa  a  class-leader,  his  conduct  was 
equally  commendable.  Here,  also,  his  good 
sound  sense,  his  grave  devotion,  and  his 
punctuality  insured  success.  To  the 
members  of  his  class  he  was  both  a  wise 
counsellor  and  a  faithful  friend ;  and  he 
succeeded  in  gathering  around  him,  and 
in  attaching  to  him,  a  goodly  number  of 
souls  inquiring  their  way  to  heaven.  He 
filled,  at  difl'erent  times,  the  office  of 
Society  and  Circuit  steward,  with  credit 
to  himself,  and  with  benefit  to  the  church. 

Though  firmly  attached  to  his  own  reli- 
gious community,  Mr.  Robson  was  never- 
tiieless  free  from  sectarian  bigotry.  His 
catholic  spirit  led  him  to  nnite  freely  with 
the  members  of  other  churches;  to  join 
in  their  worship,  or  to  lead  their  devo- 
tions. But  he  sincerely,  and  almost 
passionately,  loved  the  church  of  his  early 
choice.  ELis  father  lived  in  one  of  the  most 
eritical  periods  of  the  early  history  of 
Methodism, — in  what  was  called  the 
"  Kilhamite  agitation  ; "  which  raged  vio- 
lently in  the  north  of  Engbnd,  and  ended 
in  an  extensive  disruption.  But  be  held 
fast  to  ancient  Methodism.  In  this  re- 
spect the  son  was  a  faithful  follower  of 
the  father.  When,  some  years  ago,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  many  "  made  shipwreck  of 
the  faith,"  and  were  irrecoverably  lost,  he 
firmly  held  fast  his  integrity ;  and,  in  his 
attachment  to  llVeslejan  Methodism,  was 
"  steadfast,  nnmovable."  So  he  remained 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  a  life 
so  calm,  and  so  uniformly  spent  in  the 
service  of  Ood,  would  have,  in  all  respects, 
A  peaceful  end ;  that  the  death  of  such  a 
man  would  be  like  the  sun  setting  in  a 
clondless  sky.  But  God's  thoughts  are 
not  oor  thoaghtSi  nor  an  our  ways  His 


ways.  It  wu  "through  mnch  tribula- 
tion "  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
called  to  "  enter  the  kingdom  of  God." 
For  some  time  prior  to  his  decease,  a  most 
distressing  malady  shook  his  whole  bodily 
frame,  shattered  his  nervous  system,  im- 
paired his  speech,  and,  to  some  extent, 
weakened  his  mental  powers.  Still  he 
murmured  not.  And  though  his  state  of 
suffering  was  protracted  through  several 
dreary  months,  "he  endured,  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible."  A  short  time 
previous  to  his  death,  a  partial  improve- 
ment seemed  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
he  might  yet  recover.  He  was  so  far  re- 
stored as  to  be  able  to  walk  out ;  he  again 
appeared  in  the  house  of  God,  and  his 
voice  was  again  heard  at  the  class  and 
weekly  prayer-meeting.  This  respite, 
however,  was  but  of  short  duration.  The 
malady  returned  with  greater  violence 
than  ever,  and  he  was  smitten  down.  His 
sufferings  became  both  distressing  and 
continuous ;  and  in  a  sore  conflict  of 
bodily  pain  his  purified  spirit  passed 
away,  doubtless  "  to  be  with  Christ;  which 
is  far  better."  He  died  February  18th, 
1868,  aged  sixty-six  years.  ♦  •  • 

Me8.  G.  Chaxbers  was  bom  in  the 
year  1816,  at  Beaminster,  in  the  Bridport 
Circuit.  Her  maiden  name  was  Chubb. 
When  about  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
she  was  induced  by  a  friend  to  hear  the 
Wealeyan-Methodist  preaching  in  the 
Town- Hall,  in  whidi  service  was  held 
previooB  to  the  erection  of  the  ehapel. 
Whilst  listening  to  a  sermon  from  Job 
xzx.  2St  she  was  deeply  convinced  of  sin, 
and  afterwards  accepted  an  invitation  to 
join  the  Society.  She  was  soon  led  to  the 
exercise  of  faith  in  Christ,. and  thus  to 
the  conscious  enjoyment  of  acceptance 
with  God.  Her  attachment  to  our  branch 
of  Christ's  Church  soon  became  most 
ardent,  and  the  doctrines  of  Methodism 
secured  her  enlightened  approval.  For 
thirty  years  her  growth  in  grace  was 
steady  and  continuous.  Humility  was  a 
marked  feature  in  her  character.  Culti- 
vatiog  a  spirit  of  gratitude  to  God,  she 
was  enabled  to  manifest  uniform  cheerful- 
ness and  contentment.  In  the  year  1841 
she  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  late 
Mr.  George  Chambers,  a  devout  and  useful 
office-bearer  in  the  Methodist  Society. 
As  a  wife,  "  she  opened  her  mouth  with 
wisdom ;  and  in  her  tongue  was  the  law  of 
kindness."  Her  husband  could  "safely 
trust  in  her : "  and  she  did  "  him  good, 
and  not  evil."  She  anticipated  his  wants, 
and  encouraged  him  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  and  claims  of  thi  ' 
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1852  it  was  her  lot  to  become  a  widow, 
and  such  she  continued  to  the  end  of  her 
life,  not  altered  in  character,  bat  dittin- 
gniahing  herself  more  and  more  by  her 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  those  about  her. 
Her  first  desire  and  prajer  was  to  see  the 
spiritual  prosperity  of  each  member  of  her 
ikmily;  and  then,  with  almost  equal 
ardour,  she  longed  to  see  the  good  of 
"Jerusalem"  all  the  days  of  her  life. 
Indeed,  in  these  two  absorbing  desires,  and 
in  the  wish  to  do  good  as  far  as  her  influ- 
ence could  reach,  her  whole  soul  may  be 
said  to  have  been  engaged.  She  was  dili- 
gent in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a 
class-leader,  an  office  which  she  held  for 
sevearal  years ;  and  many  were  the  faithful 
warnings,  and  loving  encouragements, 
that  fell  from  her  lips.  Her  loss  is 
deeply  felt  by  the  members  of  her  class. 
She  highly  prized  all  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary ; .  but,  above  all,  the  "  commu- 
nion of  saints."  Hospitable  and  loving  to 
the  people  of  God,  and  especially  to  the 
"messengers  of  the  churches,"  yet  her 
chief  excellencies  could  be  known  only  by 
her  own  family.  The  day  previous  to  her 
departure  she  attended  Divine  service 
twice,  and,  during  the  interval,  met  her 
class.  She  appeared  to  be  well,  and  spoke 
particularly  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
promises  of  God,  and  of  His  power  to 
sustain  His  people  in  a  dying  hoor. 
She  long  had  had  no  fear  of  death,  and 
was  wont  to  repeat  the  lines, — 

«  O  that  without  a  lingering  groan, 
I  may  the  welcome  word  reeetve ; 
My  body  with  my  charge  lay  down. 
And  ceaee  at  once  to  work  and  live  I  '* 

During  the  evening  of  Monday,  May 
S5th,  1 868,  while  conversing  with  a  mem- 
ber of  her  class,  she  complained  of  a  pain 
in  her  bead.  Medical  aid  was  immedi- 
ately called,  and  all  wta  done  that  human 
skill  could  devise ;  but  an  apoplectic  stroke 
in  four  hours  terminated  her  valuable  life. 
Thus  in  her  fifty -third  year,  she 
passed  away  from  the  church  militant, 
to  join  the  assembly  above  in  singing 
endless  praises  to  Him  who  has  "  washed 
them  in  His  own  blood." 

E.  A.  C. 

JiLM£s  Taylor,  who  was  bom  March 
26th,  1844,  died  at  Solford,  Jane  1st, 
1868.  He  was  blessed  with  a  pious 
parentage,  his  father  being  a  Methodist 
local  preacher,  and  his  mother  a  faith- 
ful member  of  the  Wealey an- Methodist 
Society.  Thus  favoured,  his  religions  ad- 
vantages were  many,  and  his  early  training 
was  such  aa  to  direct  his  steps  6odwar£ 


His  youth  was  marked  by  nnuaoal  thought- 
fulness  and  sedateness,  and  he  wis  specullj 
careful  in  the  selection  of  his  associates. 
He  was  studious  and  diligent ;  punctual  and 
faithful  in  the  dischuge  of  duty ;  of  h^ 
principles ;  and  ever  actuated  by  a  desue 
to  excel  in  mental  and  moral  attainments; 
and  to  win,  by  integrity  of  character,  the 
esteem  and  eonfidenoe  of  those  by  when 
he  was  surrounded. 

At  a  very  early  age,  he  beenne  a  seholar 
in  the  Regent-street  Wesleyan  Sunday- 
school.  The  instructions  he  there  reedved 
were  not  lost  upon  him.  We  are  not  able  to 
determine  the  particular  influenees  which 
led  to  his  decision  for  Christ ;  but  it  aeons 
probable  that  Sabbath-sehool  tcadiiag, 
seconded  by  home-training,  was  dii^y 
instrumental,  under  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  in  leading  him  to  the  Saviour.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan-Method- 
ist  Society  in  1856,  and  received  his  first 
ticket  firom  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stinson.  Of 
the  date  of  his  conversion,  or  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  that  great  change, 
we  have  but  scanty  information.  'Hie 
genuineness  of  the  change  itself  was  mani- 
fest to  all.  That  he  was  a  "  new  craa- 
ture  in  Christ  Jesns,"  that  "  old  things 
had  passed  away"  and  "all  things  had 
become  new,"  his  Mfe  and  rdigioos 
experience  abundantly  testified. 

His  seal  for  God  was  ardent  and  un- 
wavering. The  Master's  service  was  truly 
his  delight.  In  whatever  q>here  he 
could  be  of  service,  there  he  assidnoiisiy 
laboured.  The  Sabbath-sehool,  whidi 
had  found  in  him  a  ready  scholar,  now 
found  in  him  an  apt  and  willing  teacher. 
He  was  diligent  as  a  tract-distributer.  In 
the  rough  work  of  the  ragged-sdiool  he 
faithfully  toiled.  He  was  a  sealous  co- 
worker also  in  the  Juvenile  Honte  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Association  ;  and  in 
the  more  public  work  of  calling  sinncn 
to  repentance  he  had  great  delight.  The 
indwelling  principle  which  ruled  his  life 
is  embodied  in  the  couplet, — 

"  Too  much  to  Thm  I  eannot  givt. 
Too  much  I  cannot  do  for  Tbce.** 

Up  to  the  year  1866,  his  labours  for 
his  Divine  Master  had  been  onceasittg; 
and  himself  and  friends  had  looked  for- 
ward to  a  long  and  usefol  life.  But  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  he  was  seised  with 
the  sickness  which  ultimately  proved  fatal. 
He  was  threatened  with  consumption. 
For  a  time  hopes  were  entertained  that 
the  means  used  would  efiSsct  a  restoration 
to  health.  Erelong,  however,  these  hopes 
vanished,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  disease 
proved  that  he  was  <*  marked  to  fiOL" 
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He  bad  longed  for  lite,  for  the  church  of 
Christ's  sake,  and  at  first  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  crept  over  him.  This, 
however,  soon  jielded  to  an  entire  self- 
resignation  into  God's  hand,  either  for  life 
or  for  death.  His  last  days  were  days  of 
holy  eznltation.  In  the  midst  of  extreme 
suffering  he  murmured  not.  To  all 
aronnd,  the  shock  of  com  was  evidently 
ripening  for  the  gamer.  When  he  spoke, 
it  was  to  praise  God,  or  to  tell  of  the  benefits 
of  religion.  Particolarly  did  he  express 
heartfelt  gratitade  that  he  had  sought 
the  Lord  in  his  youth.  His  trust  in 
Jesus  as  his  Saviour  was  firm  and  un- 
wavering. On  one  occasion  he  com- 
menced the  hymn,  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  &c. 
He  was  reminded  that  Prince  Albert 
made  use  of  the  same  hymn  in  his  dying 
moments.  He  replied,  "  Yes,  for  Prince 
Albert,  and  for  all ;  but  for  me  !  for  me  /  " 
Aa  he  approached  the  end  it  was  evident 
his  hope  was  indeed  as  "an  anchor," 
both  "  sore  and  steadfast."  He  was  too 
feeble  to  utter  anything  distinctly,  but 
hia  uplifted  hand  told  of  his  faith  and 
confidence.  One  said, "  James,  you  are  in 
the  river  now,  but  you  will  soon  be  over." 
He  moved  his  head  in  assent.  For  some 
minutes  he  lay  apparently  unconscious,  with 
his  eyes  fixed,  looking  upwards.  Suddenly 
he  was  filled  with  fresh  vigour.  He  bade 
an  affectionate  farewell  to  the  members 
of  his  family;  to  each  adding,  "I  am 
going  home ;  meet  me  in  heaven."  Turn- 
ing to  the  writer,  he  bade  him  farewell ;  and 
then  he  reclined  his  head,  and  sweetly 
"fell  on  sleep."  J.  D. 

Mbs.  Hannah  Locki  died  at  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1868, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two.  She 
was  "  a  mother  in  Israel,"  whose  consistent 
piety.  Christian  benevolence,  and  other  ex- 
eeUencies  of  character  will  loDg  be  remem- 
bered by  surviving  friends.  She  was  born  at 
the  rural  village  of  Carisbrooke,  on  the  16th 
of  August,  1776,  and  spent  the  whole  of  her 
long  life  without  ever  travelling  far  from 
the  place  of  her  birth.  Her  early  days  were 
passed  in  frivolity  and  indiffierence  to  spirit- 
ual things ;  but,  on  growing  up  to  years  of 
matarity,  she  wasprovidentially  led  to  attend 
the  ministry  of  the  early  Methodist 
preacherB  who  visited  the  island;  and, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  word 
preached,  she  was  brought  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  "the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 
She  soon  afterwards  joined  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Society,  and  received  her  first 
ticket  fh>m  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Moody, 
on  the  21st  of  December,  1811 ;  so  that, 
at  tho  period  of  her  death,  she  had  been 


a  member  of  the  Methodist  church  nearly 
fifty- seven  years. 

Mrs.  Locke  was  of  a  remarkably  lively 
and  active  disposition ;  and,  till  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  she  enjoyed  general 
good  health.  When  advancing  years,  with 
their  attendant  infirmities,  confined  her  to 
her  humble  cottage,  she  was  still  cheerful 
and  happy  :  and  it  was  not  till  a  few  days 
of  her  death  that  she  was  entirely  laid 
aside  by  iUness.  On  Saturday,  the  25th  of 
July,  however,  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill 
while  sitting  at  dinner,  and  was  conveyed 
by  her  attendants  to  her  couch,  firom  which 
she  was  never  able  to  rise  again.  But, 
although  partially  deprived  of  the  power 
of  speech,  and  occasionally  of  consciousness 
also,  her  mind  was  kept  in  perfect  peace, 
and  she  frequently  expressed,  in  faint 
whispers,  her  unshaken  confidence  in  the 
atonement  of  Christ.  Having  for  many 
years  attended  her  as  a  minister,  and  often 
administered  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  her  and  a  few  friends,  daring 
her  confinement  by  age  and  debility  to  her 
cottage,  the  writer  hastened  in  company 
with  his  wife  to  visit  the  aged  sufferer,  so 
soon  as  he  heard  of  her  illness.  We  found 
her  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness,  and 
apparently  unconscious  of  what  was  passing 
around  her ;  but  she  no  sooner  heard  our 
voices  than,  to  the  surprise  of  her  attend- 
ants, she  woke  up  to  a  perfect  recognition  of 
her  old  friends,  and  responded  intelligently 
and  satisfactorily  to  the  inquiriesmade  as  to 
the  state  of  her  mind,  and  her  hopes  and 
prospects  beyond  the  grave.  On  the  pre- 
cious name  of  Jesus  being  mentioned  she 
faintly  whispered,  '*  O,  yes  1  He  has  never 
forsaken  me  all  these  years,  and  He  will  not 
leave  me  now.  He  has  been  more  than  a 
friend,  or  a  father,  or  a  brother  to  me,  and 
I  can  trust  Him  to  the  end."  She  listened 
attentively  to  the  prayer  which  was  offered 
on  her  behalf,  and  then  subsided  again  into 
a  state  of  unconsciousness.  On  the 
following  day  the  writer  visited  her  again, 
when  she  appeared  to  be  sinking,  and  he 
once  more  commended  her  to  God  in 
prayer.  A  few  hours  afterwards  her 
happy  spirit  gently  passed  awigr  to  be 
"  for  ever  with  the  Lord." 

There  were  some  traita  in  the  character 
of  our  departed  friend  which  seem  to  call 
for  a  passing  notice,  as  they  were  worthy  of 
imitation  by  all  who  profess  to  be  Chris- 
tians. Her  sincere  and  consistent  piety  waa 
uniform  and  constant.  In  times  of  perse- 
cution or  religious  faction  she  never 
wavered;  but  frequently,  according  to  her 
ability  and  opportunity,  she  bore  an 
honourable  testimony  for  the  troth,  and 
sealooaly  defended  the  cha 
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She  was,  moreover,  a  noble  apecimeii 
of  the  excellence  of  what  ig  known  as  the 
"  total-abstineiice  "  principle.  Consider- 
ing her  limited  education  and  homblc 
circumstances,  she  might  be  justly  called 
a  great  reader,  especially  of  Methodiat 
literature  and  religions  biography.  But 
Mrs.  Locke  was  most  remarkable  for  her 
untiring  zeal  and  benevolence  on  behalf  of 
Foreign  Missions  to  the  heathen,  as  well  as 
of  the  various  interests  of  the  church  at 
home.  For  one  of  limited  means,  she 
gave  largely  from  her  own  purse,  whUst  at 
the  same  time  she  laboured  diligently  aa  a 
collector.  She  was,  likewise,  ingenious  in 
devising  means  to  raise  money  for  the 
support  of  the  cause  of  God.  In  the  yard 
attached  to  her  cottage,  she  kept  a  few 
domestic  fowls,  the  entire  proceeds  of 
which  were  devoted  to  the  miasion-cause; 
and  great  was  her  joy  when,  on  his  return 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  writer 
told  her  that  her  example  in  this  respect 
had  been  imitated  at  Diep- River,  in  the 
Wynberg  Circuit,  and  other  places,  where 
several  pounds  were  raised  every  year,  by 
thia  simple  method,  by  a  poor  but  pious 
people.  She  delighted  in  the  services  of 
the  sanctuary.  IJuring  all  the  years  that 
ahe  waa  unable  to  go  to  God'a  houae,  ahe 
invariably  inquired  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  how  many  public  collectiona  had 
been  made,  that,  in  addition  to  her 
"  clasa  and  ticket  money,*'  she  might  have 
the  pleaaure  of  contributing  to  every  object 
the  claima  of  which  were  brought  before 
the  congregation. 

But  this  brief  memorial  wonld  be  in- 
complete without  a  reference  to  the  patience 
and  resignation  with  which  this  veteran 
servant  of  her  Lord  endured  some  heavy 
triala  and  bereavementa,  through  which 
ahe  waa  called  to  paaa.  She  had  been 
married  only  nineteen  weeka,  when  her 
huaband,  who  had  joined  the  volunteers  for 
the  defence  of  £nglish  hearths  and  homes 
against  the  threatened  attack  of  Buona- 
parte, was  shot  dead  by  accident,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  exercise  of  arms  for  practice. 
This  severe  stroke  she  bore  with  true 
Christian  fortitude,  being  graeionsly  sus- 
tained by  that  Divine  Saviour  to  whom 
she  had  a  short  time  before  dedicated 
herself  and  her  all.  Whilst  atlQ  mourning 
with  becoming  resignation  the  sudden 
death  of  her  beloved  husband,  Mrs.  Locke 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  she  hoped 
would  be  her  comfort  and  support  in  her 
declining  years;  but,  in  the  order  of 
Divine  Providence,  she  waa  bereaved  of 
thia  her  only  child  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  Thua  ahe  waa  left  to  puraue  her  path 
through  life  alone ;  and  yet  not  alone,  for 
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God  waa  with  her.  She  mif^t  be  tn|j 
characterized, "  a  widow  indeed ;"  and  for 
more  than  aiity  yearadid  ahe  prove  in  her 
experience  the  unchanging  faitkfalaeaa 
of  the  widow'a  God.  We  caottot  moce 
appropriately  dose  thia  sketch  of  the 
eourae  and  character  of  this  departed 
saint  than  with  a  verse  from  one  of  her 
own  favourite  hymns : — 

**  Me  for  Thine  own  Thou  lov'st  to  take. 
In  time  and  in  eternity : 
Thou  never,  nerer  wilt  forsake 
A  helj^Ieas  worm  that  tmsta  in  Tbee." 

WlLLIAX  MoiST£S. 

Mb.  Sneath  waa  bom  at  Silh-WtUoogk- 
by,  Lincolnshire,  March  Sd,  1795.  This 
village  was  favoured  with  the  miniztryof 
a  clergyman  of  evangelical  viewa  and  fer- 
vent spirit ;  and  it  was  while  liatening  to 
his  fiedthful  words  that  Mr.  Sneath,  when 
a  yonng  man,  became  conscioua  of  his  sis- 
fulneaa  and  his  need  of  a  Saviour.  He 
found  peace  through  bdieving;  and,  yean- 
ing fov  apiritual  fellowahip  b^onid  iriiat 
the  Church  of  Bngland  auppUed,  he  nnited 
himaelf  with  the  Methodist  people  in  Ska- 
ford.  In  the  beginning  of  hia  religioa 
life  he  waa  greatly  helped  by  a  puma  jwth 
employed  on  hia  fiither'a  fitfm»  who,  after 
rendering  eflicient  aerviee  aa  a  local 
preacher,  waa  aeoepted  by  the  GonfenDee, 
andaentintothemiaaion-field.  Th^^spake 
often  one  to  another  "  of  the  Spirit'a  grace, 
and  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  Idog- 
dom  of  God ;  and  seemed  to  themsdves  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  heaven  while  praying 
together  in  a  retired  part  of  tlie  fiurm- 
bmldinga.  The  memory  of  thoae  horn 
of  aacred  refreahment  waa  thaukfoUy 
cheriahed  by  Mr.  Sneath  to  the  and  of  his 
daya.  In  the  year  1818,  he  went  to  livt 
at  Caythorpe,  a  village  known  aa  the  birth* 

glace  of  the  late  Rev.  D.  Isaac.  Hera 
e  thorooghly  identified  himself  with 
Methodism,  when  he  first  went  to  the 
village,  the  servicea  were  held  in  a  oottage  -, 
but  he  had  the  pleasure  of  aiding  in  the 
erection  of  a  chapel,  which  also  he  saw 
enlarged,  with  the  addition  of  a  school- 
room. In  doe  time  he  became  a  daaa- 
leader,  and  held  that  office  to  the  date  of 
hia  doath.  For  forty  years,  exoeptiog 
when  kept  at  home  by  sidiness,  or  when 
uuavoidably  at  a  distance,  he  never  onee 
neglected  to  meet  his  class.  His  pnnetn- 
ality  had  a  benefieial  efieet  on  those  under 
his  care,  and  he  had  rarely  to  complain  of 
indifference  on  their  part.  While  at  Cay- 
thorpe he  married  a  pions  woman,  and 
was  blessed  with  a  family  of  seven  ehildren. 
His  house  was  a  home  f<w  the  pceachers. 
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and  msny  servants  of  Christ  retain  pleasant 
reoollections  of  the  hospitalities  and  godljr 
intercourse  which  they  there  enjoyed.  The 
farm  he  rented  having  been  sold,  he  had 
to  leave  Caythorpe,  after  having  lived  there 
thirty-throe  years.  He  then  removed  to 
Timberland-Fen,  in  the  Coningsby  Circuit. 
He  found  the  chapel  there  small,  and  the 
cause  feeble ;  but  it  was  not  the  imposing 
sanctuary,  the  wealthy  congregation,  or 
the  gifted  ministry,  that  was  needful  for 
the  nourifthmeut  of  his  religion.  AH  he 
asked  was  trnth  from  the  pulpit,  the  happy 
conunnnion  of  the  class-meeting,  and  the 
zeal  which  gathered  souls  to  Christ  He 
spent  six  years  in  Timbcrland-Fen ;  and 
then,  having  through  the  bleating  of  God 
obtained  a  moderate  competency,  he  gave 
op  all  secular  cares,  and  retired  to  Brant- 
Broughton,  in  the  Sleaford  Circuit,  a  vil- 
lage of  which  the  famous  Warbnrton  was 
rector  in  his  earlier  days.  His  life  at 
Brant-Bronghton  embodied  the  loveliest 
ideal  of  a  calm  and  honoured  age.  The  village 
was  to  him  almost  literally  what  the  Laud 
of  Benkh  was  to  Runyan's  * '  Christian  "  spi- 
ritually. There  was  the  beanty  of  gardens 
and  orchards  for  his  eye ;  the  villagers  vied 
with  each  other  in  affectionate  appreciation 
of  his  worth ;  the  children  met  him  with 
a  happy  smile,  and  often  brought  him  their 
simple  offerings  of  wild  flowers ;  and  all 
felt,  as  he  walked  slowly  along  the  street, 
that  the  "hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if 
it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness." 
His  house  was  near  the  chapel,  and  he  had 
the  advantage  of  a  Ireqnent  and  regular 
attendance  at  the  means  of  grace.  The 
Sabbath  was  to  him  a  great  delight.  He 
always  went  to  the  early  morning  prayer- 
meeting,  then  to  his  class  at  nine  o'clock, 
then  to  Divine  service,  afternoon  and  night; 
and  remained  at  the  prayer-meeting,  urging 
the  unsaved  to  immediate  acceptance  of 
Christ.  Ten  years  thus  happily  glided 
away;  but  even  such  a  life  could  not  be 
indefinitely  continued,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1867  his  health  began  to  fail.  He  suf- 
fered extreme  pain  of  body,  bnt  never 
lost  his  bold  of  Christ.  A  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  death,  he  summoned  his  sons  and 
daughters  to  his  bedside ;  and,  having  com- 
mended them  to  God,  he  said, "  I  am  going 
home.  My  work  is  done."  He  thus 
calmly  awaited  his  end.  The  last  words 
he  was  heard  to  speak  were, "  Jesus  is  pre- 
cious. Ho  will  not  leave  me."  He  died 
August  2d,  1868,  aged  seventy-three ; 
leaving  the  dawn  of  an  earthly  for  the 
bright  noon  of  a  heavenly  Sabbath. 

J.M. 

Mrs.  Maet  Lcoeteb,  of  Knapp,  in 


the  Taunton  Circuit,  entered  into  rest  on 
Sunday,  August  1 6th,  1868,  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  her  age.  When  about  seven- 
teen years  old  she  became  decided  for  God, 
and  joined  the  Wesley  an- Methodist 
Society,  of  which  she  remained  a  devoted 
and  consistent  member  to  the  end  of  her 
days.  Possessed  of  sterling  piety,  she 
exemplified  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  in 
every  relation  of  life  ;  and  the  influence  of 
her  godly  character  was  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  who  knew  her.  She  walked 
humbly  with  her  God,  and  it  was  often 
remarked,  that  her  "adorning**  was 
"the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of 
great  price."  Her  disposition  was  most 
kind  and  generous;  to  the  poor  of  the 
neighbourhood  she  was  a  frequent  bene- 
factor ;  and  the  cause  of  God  she  waa  ever 
willing  to  support.  For  many  years  the 
best  room  in  her  dwelling  was  set  apart 
for  public  worship,  being  fitted  up  and 
sacredly  appropriated  to  this  work,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  used  for  secular  purposes. 
She  always  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
preachera  of  the  Gospel,  both  loeal  and 
itinerant;  and  accounted  it  no  mean 
honour  to  have  them  as  inmates  of  her 
house,  and  to  be  able  to  minister  to  their 
wants.  Heruniformkindnessinthisrespect, 
during  a  long  period,  was  highly  appre- 
ciated and  often  acknowledged  by  the  bre- 
thren concerned;  and  at  the  local  preachers* 
meeting  which  followed  her  decease,  a 
Resolution  expressive  of  gratitude  for  her 
kind  attentions,  and  regret  at  her  depar- 
ture, waa  placed  on  permanent  record. 
The  public  ordinances  of  religion  she 
greatly  valued,  notwithstanding  a  painful 
deafness,  which  long  interfered  with  her 
comfort  and  profit.  It  was  also  her 
practice  to  retire  to  her  closet  at  stated 
seasons,  that  she  might  commune  with 
God  in  secret,  and  read  and  ponder  His 
sacred  Word.  Her  well-thumbed  Bible, 
used  in  her  private  religious  exercises, 
supplies  undoubted  evidence  that  her 
"  delight "  was  "  in  the  law  of  the  Lord." 
For  many  years  she  was  a  collector  for 
the  Foreign  Missions,  and  rejoiced  much 
to  read  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in 
distant  lands. 

About  a  year  before  her  death,  after 
suffering  for  some  time  from  enfeebled 
health,  she  was  seized  with  paralysis, 
which  so  aflected  her  speech,  that  it  waa 
with  difficulty  she  could  be  understood  by 
strangers ;  and  henceforward  a  sustained 
conversation  with  her  was  almost  impossi- 
ble. Bnt  enough  was  said  to  assure  her 
friends  that  her  confidence  wu  in  God  her 
Saviour;  and  that  the  prospect  of  being  with 
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Him  for  ever  was  gUJdening  to  ber  heart. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  ahe  rallied  to 
some  extent,  and  was  able  to  move  about 
the  house,  and  go  into  the  preaching-room 
at  the  time  of  Divine  service, — a  privilege 
she  was  unwilling  to  forego  even  whea 
her  bodily  strength  was  s<»ircely  equal  to 
the  effort. 

Her  last  illness  was  extremely  severe 
and  piunful;  but  she  endured  it  with 
complete  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  in  calm  reliance  upon  Christ.  At 
her  request  the  twenty-third  Fsalm  was 
again  and  again  read  to  her,  and  as  she 
listened  to  its  beautiful  sentiments  she 
evidenced  great  delight,  and  testified  to 
the  comfort  she  felt  in  the  protection  and 
support  of  "  the  Good  Shepherd."  With 
perfect  composure  she  spoke  of  her 
funersl,  and  stated  her  desires  with  refer- 
ence to  it.  So  long  as  she  had  the  least 
power  of  utterance,  she  spoke  of  her  joy 
in  God,  and  of  her  blessed  assurance  of 
everlasting  life.  On  one  occasion,  when 
she  was  in  great  pain,  her  sister  quoted 
the  verse,  — 

"For  the  joy  He  sets  before  thee. 
Bear  a  m<^meDtary  pain  ; 
Pie,  to  live  the  life  of  glory. 

Suffer,  with  thy  Lord  to  reign ;  ** 

to  which  the  sufferer  feebly  responded, 
•*  Yes,  that  is  it ;  yes,  yes ! " 

In  her  last  hours  her  deafness  was  to  a 
great  extent  removed,  and  as  she  heard 
the  singing  of  the  congregation,  assembled 
as  usuid  in  another  part  of  the  house,  she 
called  attention  to  it,  and  manifested  great 
delight.  To  the  last  she  retained  her 
consciousness;  and  though  unable  to 
articulate,  she  testified  by  the  waving  of 
her  hand,  and  by  other  signs  of  triumph, 
that  she  was  going  to  "  be  with  Christ." 
In  this  happy  frame  of  mind  she  ex- 
changed an  earthly  for  a  heavenly  Sab- 
bath, leaving  to  survivers  a  fragrant 
memory,  and  au  example  well  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Thouas  Hulmx. 

Seymour  Gat,  a  native  of  West 
Africa,  was  born  in  the  year  1797,  in  the 
country  of  Bower,  south  of  the  Senegal, 
where  he  continued  to  live  untilabout  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age.  About  that  time  a 
war  broke  out  between  the  people  of 
Bower  and  the  people  of  Kajoor ;  and  S. 
Gay,  with  some  others,  was  captured, 
brought  to  Senegal,  and  sold.  After  he 
had  been  with  his  first  master  a  few 
months,  Mr.  John  liendall,  commissary 
officer,  redeemed   him,  intending  to  set 


him  at  liberty  after  he  had  eerred  a  term 
of  appreatioeafaip.  S.  Gay  oontinoed  wHh 
Mr.  Reodall  some  time,  and  then  removed 
to  Sierra-Leone»  where  he  remaiiied  seve- 
ral years.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
he  learned  to  read  and  write ;  his  master 
allowing  him  to  attend  the  miakm- 
sehool  when  not  otherwise  engaged. 

In  the  year  1824,  he  was  reeehred  on 
board  His  Majesty's  colonial  brig  *'  Prince 
Regent,"  as  a  seaman,  and  thus  entered 
the  colonial  serviee,  with  which  he  maia- 
tained  an  almost  unintermpted  connexioa 
for  forty-foor  years.  After  a  few  months 
in  Sierra-Leone  he  left  with  the  brig  for 
England,  where  he  remained  for  a  short 
time ;  was  then  transferred  to  His  Ma- 
jesty's steam-vessel  "African,"  and  came 
back  to  the  Coast. 

In  1827  the  "African"  visifeed  the 
Gambia,  having  on  board  Governor  H ae- 
anlay,  of  Sierra- lieone;  and,  whilst  firing 
a  salute,  S.  Gay  lost  his  right  arm.  He 
was  subsequently  on  board  the  col<»ial 
schooner,  *'  Governor  Findlay,"  as  gunner; 
and  was  three  years  sailing  between 
Sierra-Leone,  Bathnrst,  and  Maearthy's 
Island.  In  November,  1882,  he  was  ap- 
pointed garrison-gunner  and  foreman  of 
military  stores  at  the  Gambia ;  which  s^ 
pointment  he  continued  to  hold  ontil  lus 
death,  nearly  thirty-six  years.  He  aleo 
held  the  appointment  of  superintendent  of 
police,  in  fiathnrst,  about  four  yesis 
and  a  half.  The  efforts  from  time  to  time 
of  the  civil  and  military  departments,  re- 
spectively, to  have  him  exoloaively  in  their 
service,  is  an  evidence  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held,  and  of  the  ability 
with  which  he  discharged  the  several 
duties  of  his  position. 

In  June,  1868,  he  was  ordered  to 
Sierra-Leone,  but  much  against  the  wish  of 
the  local  authorities,  to  inspect  and  direct 
some  alterations  in  the  heavy  guns ;  and 
whilst  there  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
sickness,  but  recovered.  He  returned  to 
Bathnrst,  by  the  mail,  in  August,  and 
seemed  much  as  usual  till  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death,  when  he  complained  of 
not  feeling  well.  On  Wednesday,  his 
sickness  assumed  a  more  serious  form, 
and  he  sank  very  rapidly.  On  Friday 
afternoon  he  was  unable  to  speak;  and 
early  ou  Saturday  morning,  August  29tb, 
1868,  he  died,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

Two  interesting  circumstances  have 
been  mentioned,  connected  with  his  join- 
ing the  Wesley  an- Methodist  Society.  It 
seems  that,  after  183S,  when  he  had 
received  the  appointment  of  garrison-gun- 
ner, and  had  settled  at  Bathnrst,  he  used 
to  attend  the  services  of  our  mlssionarica 
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Mid  became  known  to  them.  One  even- 
ing the  RcF.  W.  Fox  called  to  see  him, 
and  found  a  number  of  friends  with  him, 
all  being  abont  to  partake  of  the  evening 
meal.  When  Mr.  Fox  entered,  the  friendi 
would  have  gone  out,  bnt  he  prevented 
them ;  and,  at  S.  Gay's  request,  he  joined 
them  at  the  meal.  When  this  was  over,  Mr. 
Fox  sung  and  prayed,  and  gave  them  a 
short  address.  This  produced  some 
effect  on  S.  Gay's  mind,  and  led 
him  to  inquire  more  seriously  for 
spiritual  instruction;  and  it  is  probable 
tdat  about  this  time  he  began  to  attend  a 
Cateohumen-elass.  He  was,  however, 
during  this  period,  keeping  two  wives, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
The  giving  of  one  of  them  up  is  thus  re- 
lated by  one  who  knew  him.  One  night, 
after  the  missionary  had  been  showing 
him  the  evil  of  the  state  in  which  he  was 
living,  and  urging  him  to  get  properly 
married  to  one  woman,  he  was  much 
troubled  in  mind,  and  resolved  to  do  so  at 
once.  Next  morning  he  went  to  the 
elder  woman,  and  ask^  her  if  she  would 
be  married;  but  she  refused.  He  then 
went  to  the  other ;  and,  as  she  consented, 
he  was  married  to  her  as  soon  as  possible. 
Not  long  after  this  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Smnety ;  and,  in  April,  1 843,  his  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  class-leaders.  And  it 
was  doubtless  soon  after  that  he  began  to 
exhort  his  country-people;  for^  in  1848, 
l^is  name  appears  amongst  the  local 
preachers.  From  that  time  to  the  day 
of  his  death  he  maintained  a  consistent 
character. 

Of  his  visit  to  Sierra-Leone  the  Rev. 
B.  Tregaskis  writes,  "When  here,  he  was  a 
faithful  admonisher  of  some  of  our  people ; 
and  an  earnest,  wise,  and  sympathixing  en- 
coorager  of  others.  He  faithfully  denounced 
the '  wakes '  held  for  the  dead,  and  earn- 
estly pointed  out  what  he  considered 
the  impropriety  and  wickedness  of  pro- 
fessed Christians  allowing  such  disgrace- 
ful scenes  in  their  houses.  And  he  be- 
came even  impatient  with  his  own  friends, 
when  they  attempted  any  excuse  on  the 
ground  of '  custom,'  saying  to  them, '  I 
used  to  follow  "custom,"  but  the  Gospel 
has  taught  me  better  things.'  He  was  a 
'  living  epistle,'  and  I  thank  God  for  his 
visit.  When  he  left  Sierra-Leone  I  was 
in  bed  with  the  fever ;  but  he  came  and 
prayed  at  my  bedside  in  his  uniform.  He 
was  good,  wise,  and  unobtrusive." 

V.  Tyas. 

Mart,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Rev. 
John  B.  James,  who  died  at  Knighton, 
Aadnordixre,  on  September   1st,  1868, 


was  born  at  Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  on 
March  6th,  1843.  Her  parents  were 
both  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  her  pater- 
nal ancestors  had  been  such  from  the 
days  of  Wesley.  Her  great  grandmother 
entertained  the  founder  of  Methodism  at 
her  house;  and  she  and  her  son,  with 
whom  she  resided,  being  a  widow,  were 
the  first  two  members  of  the  Methodist 
Society  in  Hinckley. 

Mary  evinced  from  childhood  a  very 
quiet  and  thoughtful  disposition,  and  was 
early  the  subject  of  gracious  impressions 
from  the  Spirit  of  God.  When  about 
thirteen  years  of  age  she  joined  the 
church  of  her  fathers,  and  was  much  con- 
cerned for  the  salvation  of  her  soul. 
Some  time  elapsed  before  she  could  fully 
"rejoice  in  God  her  Saviour; "  but  until  she 
was  able  to  do  this,  she  was  very  restless ; 
not  being  satisfied,  unless  she  was  assured 
by  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit  that  she 
was  accepted  with  God. 

As  a  Christian  she  was  remarkable  for 
her  steady  and  persevering  piety.  She 
was  a  diligent  attendant  at  all  the  means 
of  grace,  and  specially  enjoyed  the  class- 
meeting;  here  her  quiet  spirit  would 
calmly  wait  upon  God,  "receive  with 
meekness  the  engrafted  word  "  from  her 
leader's  lips,  and  take  encouragement  from 
the  friendahip  and  experience  of  her  "  com- 
rades through  the  wilderness."  She  was 
conscious  of  many  shortcomings,  yet  it 
was  evident  to  all  who  knew  her  well  that 
she  made  a  constant  progress  in  the 
Divine  life.  As  soon  as  she  embraced 
the  Christian  "  yoke  "  she  sat 

**  With  Mary  at  the  Master's  feet,** 

and  became  a  successful  learner  of  Him 
who  is  "meek  and  lowly  in  heart;" 
meekness,  gentleness,  and  love,  being  con- 
spicuous features  in  her  character. 

But  while  she  was  earnestly  devoted  to 
her  own  spiritual  welfare,  she  was  also 
fully  devoted  to  active  service  in  her 
Rede6mer*s  cause.  The  Sabbath-school 
was  a  sphere  in  which  she  delighted  to 
labour;  the  scholars  committed  to  her 
care  were  not  only  the  subject  of  her 
thoughts,  but  also  of  her  prayers;  she 
was  zealous  and  persevering  in  the  dis- 
charge of  her  duties,  and  the  Lord  blessed 
her  labours  to  the  good  of  many  who 
now  recall  her  name  with  grateful  remem- 
brance. In  the  distribution  of  religious 
tracts,  she  was  for  many  years  actively 
engaged ;  she  firmly  believed  in  the  great 
utility  of  this  branch  of  Christian  work, 
and  earnestly  desired  that  by  this  means 
she  might  sow  the  seeds  of  truth  in  the 
hearts  of  some  who  would  not  receive 
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them  in  any  other  way.  In  the  most 
inclemeot  weather  the  woald  go  her 
"rounds/'  and  hy  many  was  anzioosly 
looked  for  as  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord, 
hringittg  her  Master's  words  of  mercy  and 
peace.  The  Mission  cause  was  also  one 
that  ahe  greatly  lored:  the  "Anniver- 
saries" were  high  days;  she  woald  then 
ngoioe  in  the  news  of  the  triamph  of  the 
Gospel,  sympathize  with  the  heathen  in 
their  darkDess,  and  with  the  missionaries 
who  went  to  give  them  light,  and  dedicate 
herself  anew  to  her  work  of  "  collect- 
ing'* throughont  the  year.  In  addition 
to  these  continuoos  and  regular  labours, 
she  always  took  a  prominent  part  in  all 
local  efforts  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Society  of  which  she  was  a  member.  In 
the  midst  of  all  her  employments  the  sick 
were  not  forgotten  ;  she  would  often  find 
her  way  to  the  side  of  the  suffering  and 
dying,  to  read,  and  converse,  and  pray  with 
them.  About  the  time  of  her  death,  among 
the  numbers  who  expressed  their  sorrow  for 
the  bereaved  family,  and  their  esteem  for 
the  departed  one,  were  many  of  the  poorer 
clssses  of  the  people.  These  spoke  of  the 
ft^quent  visits  she  had  made  to  them,  and 
the  great  kindness  and  humility  she  had 
always  manifested  in  her  bearing  toward 
them. 

In  August,  1867>  ahe  entered  the  mar- 
riage state,  by  becoming  the  wife  of  a 
Wnleyan  minister.  In  this  capacity  she 
displayed  the  virtues  and  graces  of  a  truly 
Christian  partner.  She  greatly  loved  her 
husband,  and  was  fa\]j  devoted  to  his 
interests, — continually  seeking  to  promote 
his  comfort  and  happiness.  She  managed 
all  her  affairs  with  discretion,  and  was  a 
model  of  domestic  order  and  consistency, 
loving  and  enjojing  her  home  as  the  spot 
in  which  she  was  placed  by  her  Heavenly 
Father's  hand.  Previous  to  her  marriage, 
her  quiet,  retiring  disposition  sometimes 
shrank  f^om  the  prospect  of  the  public 
life  of  the  Wesleyan  itinerancy ;  and  she 
would  even  weep  with  fear  lest  she  should 
betray  her  trust.  But,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  who  "  giveth  grace  to  the  humble," 
she  was  enabled  to  "  go  out "  and  "  come 
in  "  before  the  Lord's  people  with  that 
wisdom  and  love  which  won  the  affections, 
not  only  of  the  members  of  her  own 


chnrch,  hut  also  of  other  chnrdies,  and 
of  all  classes  of  the  oommimitj.  The 
Ret.  Andrew  Palmer,  who  was  her  has- 
band's  oolldEgue  during  the  year  of  her 
happy  and  useful  life  at  Knighton,  this 
writes : — "  As  a  private  Christiaii  ahe  was 
a  pattern  to  many.  Her  modesfy  and 
meekness  woe  manifest  to  aU.  Those 
who  had  the  most  frequent  interconrse 
with  her  never  heard  an  nnaeeniiy  word 
escape  her  lips ;  she  was  always  afiaUe  and 
kindly  in  her  manners,  and  ever  disposed 
to  show  her  friendship  to  those  who  needed 
it.  She  was  eminently  fitted  for  her 
honourable  position ;  and  if  it  had  pleased 
the  Lord  of  life  to  have  spared  her  a  longer 
time  on  the  earth,  her  eoorse  had  on- 
doubtedly  been  a  bright  and  snoeeBiliiil 
one;  and  she  would  have  ranked  amoair 
other  godly  women,  who,  by  a  devoted 
life,  have  been  able  to  win  many  nnto 
righteousness." 

But  the  career  of  excellence  in  this 
transient  world  is  often  short.  Flowers 
of  fairest  promise  are  sometunea  early 
chosen  by  the  great  Hnsbandman  to  bloom 
in  Paradise.  And  this  deariy-bdoved 
wife,    and    loved    Christian    aister,  was 

?uickly  called  to  leave  this  earthly  soene. 
n  less  than  thirteen  months  after  her 
bridal-day,  it  pleased  God,  who  *'  moves  in 
a  mysterious  way,"  to  take  her  toHimsdf. 
Of  her  experience  in  the  "  vaUey  "  mnch 
eannot  be  known  this  side  the  grave.  At 
the  approach  of  her  fatal  illnesa»  which 
was  very  brief  and  severe,  she  said  to  a 
pious  friend,  "  Yon  will  pray  for  me,  wont 
you  ?  "  Soon  after  this  she  became  uncon- 
scious; and  in  that  state  she  Rmained, 
except  for  a  very  short  interval,  until  her 
gentle  spirit  took  its  flight.  Thus  was 
prevented  any  display  of  triumph  which 
she  doubtless  had  over  death.  But 
although  much  cannot  be  aaid  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "How  did  she  die  T  **  a  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  given  to  the  still 
more  important  question,  "  How  did  fhe 
live  f  "  Her  life  at  an  early  period  was 
given  to  her  Lord.  She  was  a  "  bumiog 
and  a  shining  light ;  "  many  "  for  a  sea- 
son "  r^oiced  in  her  "  light ;  "  and  now 
she  shines  "  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of 
her  Father."  J.  B.  J. 
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MEMOIE   OP   ME.  WILLIAM  PEEEIEE, 

LATE  OP  EXTHNIBS,  IK  THE  KNIGHTON  CIRCXTIT. 

Mr.  William  Ferbiib  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  received 
Ilia  early  education  in  the  ancient  town  of  Brechin,  in  Forfarshire, 
near  the  place  of  his  hirth.  His  parents  and  friends  were  in  comfort- 
ahle  circumstances ;  hut,  there  heing  a  large  family  of  hrothers  and 
sisters,  William,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  set  out  from  home  with 
the  laudahle  desire  of  making  his  own  waj  in.  life;  and,  in  later 
years  he  frequently  spoke  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  leading  him 
in  a  way  which  he  knew  notj  and  directing  his  course  at  this  critical 
period.        ,     -^      ■  .  '    . 

On  leaving  home  he  was  favoured  with  an  introduction  to.  the 
Puke  of  Buccleuch,  and  spent  six  months  at  Dalkeith ;  where,  Ibe^ida 
seeiog  much  that  was  new  to  him,  he  had  his ^ time  pretty, fully 
occupied  in  various  ways.  Wishing,  however,  to  obtain-  further 
improvement  in  farming,  a  pursuit  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  he-apprenticed  himself  for  one  year  to  Mr.  Walker,  of  Eutherford^ 
an  emuiBpt  agncnlturist  in  that  neighbourhood. 

From  Mid-Lothian  he  removed  to  the  county  of  Ec^xburgh,  where 
he  was  engaged  as  land-steward  or  overseer  of  the^estateof  Sir  John 
Ennis  Xerr,  afterwards  Duke  of  Eoxbi^rgh.  Here,  he  remained 
nearly  three  years.  Testimonial^  of  good  conduct,  and  of  the 
respect  and ,  confidence  of  his  employers,  are  carefully  preserved 
among  his  papers. 

It  seemed  a  mysterious  providence  that  next  brought  him  to  the 
secluded  village  of  Gladestry,  in  Eadnorshire.  Indeed,  on  seeing 
this  village,  he  resolved  soon  to  quit  it ;  but  remained  for  a  few  days, 
till  the  family  came  to  whom  he  had  engaged  himself  as  the 
manager  of  their  new  farm.  On  their  arrival,  sympathizing  with 
them  in  their  disappointment  at  the  wild  aspect  of  things  around 
them,  and  the  want  of  congenial  society,  he  decided  to  stay  for  a 
little  while  as  one  source  of  encouragement  to  them.  He  saw  so  much 
that  required  to  be  done,  that  he  ultimately  settled  down  as  a 
resident ;  first  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Blaxland,  through  whom  he  had 
come  to  Gladestry,  and  afterwards  as  the  occupier  of  different  farms  in 
Eadnorshire  and  the  adjoining  county,  for  the  long  period  of  more 
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than  fifby  years.  He  was  the  means  of  giving  a  stimulm  to  agri- 
culture, and  of  introducing  scTeral  implements  of  liashandxj,  wbkk 
were  before  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  1817,  he  married  one  who  was  a  help  to  him  through  life,  and 
eFpeciallj  after  her  conversion;  a  brief  record  of  whose  Chrislian 
course  was  published  a  few  years  ago.  She  possessed  a  wtrm  and 
loving  heart,  and  with  characteristic  ardour  urged  the  dsims  of  Ood 
on  the  attention  of  all  about  her. 

Strictly  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Churcli  of  Scotland,  Mr. 
Ferrier  had  ever  retained  a  sacred  r^^ard  for  the  Sabbath,  and  had  duly 
observed  the  externals  of  religion  ;  but  his  heart  was  unregencrate,  and 
often  rose  in  enmity  to  the  power  of  godliness  as  manifested  in  others. 
When,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  he  joined  a  Christian  Churcb, 
he  scarcely  felt  himself  to  be  a  lost  and  ruined  sinner.  But  earnest 
prayer  was  offered  to  God  in  secret  on  his  behalf.  On  one  occadonhis 
beloved  wife  spent  the  whole  night  in  importunate  supplication  for  ber 
husband's  conversion ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  another  apartment, 
he  mourned  as  he  had  never  mourned  before.  Sleep  fled  from  his  ejes, 
and  he  sought  the  Lord  sorrowfully.  Prayer  was  heard, — the  Lord 
answered,  and  at  that  time  spoke  peace  to  his  soul.  Ever  afterwards 
he  "  walked  in  newness  of  life  ; "  loving  the  people  whom  before  he 
despised,  willingly  receiving  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  into  his 
house,  and  giving  of  his  substance  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Wishing  to  improve  the  education  of  the  youth  in  the  parish  of 
Gladestry,  he  secured  the  services  of  a  competent  master  for  tbe 
week-day  school ;  thereby  displacing  one  who  had  long  held  tbe 
post  almost  as  a  sinecure.  Some  of  the  older  inhabitants  opposed  tbe 
change  with  much  ill-temper,  anticipating  disastrous  results  from 
what  they  deemed  his  unnecessary  interference  in  the  matter.  Tbe 
school-house  was,  however,  rebuilt ;  and  each  Sabbath  and  week-day 
the  children  came  to  be  taught,  not  only  for  time,  but  for  eternity. 
He  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  fruit  of  his  labours;  and  living 
monuments  remain  of  the  good  effects  of  that  Sabbath-rchool.  The 
young  were  always  the  special  objects  of  his  care,  and  many  a  child 
has  he  educated  at  his  own  expense,  besides  adopting  an  orpban 
family,  who  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of  a  happy  home  beneath  bis 
roof.  He  was  also  appointed  guardian  of  others ;  and  such  was  tbe 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  that  be  was  the  executor  for  nearly  a  score 
of  his  old  friends. 

It  was  in  a  dwelling-house  that  the  Wesleyan*Methodist  preaching 
was,  for  a  long  time,  maintained  in  the  village  :  but  a  chapel  being 
required,  Mr.  Ferrier  purchased  and  gave  the  land  for  it,  and  laid  tbe 
foundation-stone,  at  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  minister.  Tbe 
opening  aervices  were  celebrated  in  1839 ;  and  every  Sabbath  afternoon, 
from  that  day,  he  worshipped  in  that  sanctuary.     Up  to  this  time, 
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indeed,  he  was  a  member  of  an  Independent  church ;  but  Divine 
Providence  placed  him  under  so  manj  Methodistical  influences  and 
associations,  that  eventually  he  became  a  member  of  the  Weslejan- 
Methodist  Society.  To  the  day  of  his  death,  however,  he  retained 
a  great  regard  for  his  first  Christian  friends,  and  for  the  ministers 
who,  in  succession,  occupied  the  pulpit  at  Huntington  chapel ;  and 
the  week-day  school  there  is  a  standing  proof  of  his  perseverance 
and  diligent  watchfulness. 

Before  entering  on  his  new  farm  at  Huntington  Park  in  1838,  he 
mentioned  to  his  beloved  wife  several  things  which  he  wished  to  carry 
out  when  he  went  there ;  amongst  which  were  the  fitting  up  of  a  room 
for  public  worship,  commencing  a  Sabbath-school,  and  dedicating 
to  the  Lord  the  tenth  of  all  he  realized  in  his  business.  The  school 
was  carefully  attended  to  by  him  for  twenty-five  years.  Every 
Sabbath  morning  he  took  charge  of  a  class,  and  was  happy  himself  while 
teaching  others.  One  or  two  children  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ ;  and 
others  are  now  walking  in  the  way  to  heaven,  and  seeking,  in  their 
turn,  to  be  useful  as  prayer-leaders  and  exhorters.  He  was  likewise 
encouraged  by  seeing  good  done  among  older  people.  The  morning 
service  was  well  attended;  a  Society  was  formed,  and  salutary 
impressions  were  produced  on  the  minds  of  many. 

Mr.  Ferrier  was  ever  ready  to  aid  those  who  needed  help,  and 
to  assist  those  whom  he  saw  likely  to  rise  in  life,  by  lending  them 
the  means  of  doing  so,  as  well  as  encouraging  them  by  his  advice. 
If,  in  one  or  two  instances,  he  suffered  loss,  in  many  cases  he  was 
pleased  with  the  result ;  and  was  glad  that  he  had  not  allowed  the 
ingratitude  of  some  to  prevent  him  from  endeavouring  to  benefit  others. 

In  1840,  he  was  invited  to  become  a  steward  of  the  Kington  Cir- 
cuit, which  office  he  sustained  for  several  years ;  and  when,  on  retiring 
from  business,  he  removed  into  another  Circuit,  a  most  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  God  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  with  an  expression  of 
deep  regret  at  his  removal. 

To  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  Mr.  Eerrier  was  warmly 
attached ;  and  he  collected  for,  as  well  as  gave  in  support  of,  that 
noble  institution.  Though  he  was  not  an  impressive  speaker,  yet  his 
character  and  influence  caused  him  to  be  frequently  called  upon  to 
occupy  the  chair  at  public  meetings.  He  would  undertake  this  as  a 
duty ;  but  it  was  not  his  element.  His  private  life  and  daily  walk 
exerted  the  greatest  influence  for  good  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaint* 
ance.  Polite  and  affable  in  his  manners,  he  was  regarded  with 
respect  and  affection  by  young  and  old, — servants,  equals,  and 
superiors. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  system  of  Poor  Law  Unions,  he 
was  the  guardian  of  the  parish  in  which  he  livetj :  and  @(5^f|y^ 
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distress  was  allowed  to  pass  unlieeded.  He  regularly  attended  the 
weekly  board,  knew  the  condition  of  the  poor  well,  and  always  proyed 
their  true  friend. 

In  1861  there  was  a  large  and  pleasant  gathering  of  minisien, 
relations,  friends,  and  Sabbath-scholars,  at  the  hospitable  dwdlingof 
Mr.  Ferrier,  to  celebrate  the  jabUee  of  his  arrival  in  the  neighbooi- 
hood.  Fifty  years  had  passed  since  he  came,  an  entire  stranger 
in  Wales,  with  a  high  spirit  but  a  kind  heart;  eyen  then,  to  i 
great  extent,  unselfish,  and  acting,  as  he  ever  did  through  life,  with  i 
desire  to  please  others  rather  than  himself.  Now  he  was  looked  np  to 
by  all  as  a  father.  There  were  few  of  the  old  inhabitants  left ;  bat  one 
of  them  shared  in  this  day's  entertabment,  and  talked  over  with  Mr. 
Ferrier  the  events  of  the  past ;  recalling  many  instances  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  the  changes  for  the  better  which  had  taken  place. 
Instead  of  the  balls  and  vain  delights  which  prevailed  half  a  century  ago, 
they  rejoiced  to  know  that  God  was  now  honoured  in  the  assembliea  of 
His  saints ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  village  Sunday  ''feast,"  leligiou 
''union-meetings,"  of  different  denominations,  were  annually  bdd. 
In  former  times,  an  Independent  minister  from  the  next  parish  onee 
attempted  to  preach  in  the  open  air,  on  the  spot  where  the  Gladestzy 
Wesleyan  chapel  now  stood ;  but  a  savage  bull  was  driven  amongst 
the  congregation,  and  dispersed  them.  Of  the  many  since  brought 
under  a  Divine  influence  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  seven! 
had  died  triumphing  in  the  God  of  their  salvation;  while  others 
remained  as  living  witnesses  of  the  grace  of  God,  some  of  them  occnpj- 
ing  honourable  positions  in  the  Church.  On  this  festive  occasion, 
after  the  children's  games  had  been  heartily  entered  into,  all  met 
on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  to  hear  words  of  counsel  and 
encouragement,  and  to  unite  in  prayer  and  praise.  On  the  next 
morning,  Mr.  Ferrier  went  to  the  abodes  of  the  aged  poor,  with  a 
substantial  gift  for  each,  reminding  the  recipients  of  the  flight  of 
time,  and  praying  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  eternity. 

Blessed  with  good  health,  Mr.  Ferrier,  for  many  years,  thought 
little  of  the  two  miles'  journey  he  had  to  take  on  Sabbath  afternoons, 
and  generally  once  in  the  week,  to  attend  the  services  at  Gladestiy ; 
but,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  he  began  to  feel  fatigue  and  drowsiness. 
His  hearing,  too,  was  affected ;  and  he  found  that  on  this  account 
also  he  must  retire  from  some  of  his  active  duties.  After  he  came,  in 
1868,  to  reside  with  his  son-in4aw,  he  did  not  resume  his  offioe  of 
class-leader,  though  strongly  urged  to  do  so.  He  would,  however, 
willingly  commence  and  conclude  with  prayer  religious  meetings  of 
any  kind  which  it  was  his  privilege  to  attend.  Family-worship 
he  had  moat  carefully  observed  from  the  commencement  of  his  reli- 
gious life ;  and  he  continued  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the  family 
daily,  till  within  two  months  of  his  death. 
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He  paid  a  final  visit  to  his  native  land  in  1864 ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion he  revisited  all  the  places  of  interest  in  Edinburgh  with  much 
delight.  While  in  Brechin,  he  walked  out  one  day  alone  to  the  place 
where  his  boyhood  had  been  spent,  the  family  had  been  brought  up, 
and  his  parents  had  died.  On  his  return  to  the  city,  he  spoke  of  the 
excitement  he  had  felt  as  he  reviewed  the  scenes  of  his  youth ;  and 
exclaimed,  "  If  any  one  had  seen  me,  he  would  have  thought  me  mad ; 
for,  as  soon  as  I  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  I  knelt  on  a  stone,  and 
poured  out  my  heart  aloud  to  God  for  a  length  of  time ; "  and  added, 
**  I  never  praised  the  Lord  more  heartily  ! "  His  natural  tempera- 
ment was  calm  and  even,  and  his  bearing  firm  and  decided ;  but 
now  his  heart  glowed  with  love  and  gratitude,  which  could  not  be 
kept  within  ordinary  bounds. 

On  June  12th,  1866,  failing  health  induced  him  to  consult  a  physi- 
cian ;  and  when  told  the  serious  nature  of  his  case,  he  listened  with 
calmness,  bowing  with  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  At  a 
trustee-meeting  held  the  next  day,  he  sat  during  the  transaction  of 
business  in  much  weakness ;  and,  when  he  lefb,  he  feelingly  bade  his 
brother-trustees  adieu,  believing  that  he  should  not  meet  them  on  a 
similar  occasion  again. 

In  July,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  when  he  completed  the 
arrangement  of  his  worldly  afi&irs,  giving  directions  about  his 
funeral;  and  though  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  spare  him  a  few  months 
longer,  he  never  referred  to  these  things  again.  *'  And  Enoch  walked 
with  God ;  and  he  was  not ;  for  God  took  him,"  was  the  subject  of  the 
discourse  to  which  he  listened  on  the  day  which  closed  the  year.  He 
spoke  of  the  comfort  which  he  felt  under  the  word  that  night,  saying 
that  he  "  heard  it  with  spiritual  profit."  Early  in  January,  1867,  he 
received  for  the  last  time  the  Lord's  Supper  from  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  8.  Blakeley,  being  joined  in  this  hallowed  service  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Nearly  every  day  of  the  five  weeks  during  which  he  was  confined 
to  his  room,  he  asked  for  the  Bible  to  be  read,  and  for  prayer  to  be 
offered;  and  he  would  sometimes  finish  the  exercise  with  a  short 
prayer,  always  in  terms  of  thankfulness  to  God  for  His  mercies. 
When  asked  by  ministers  or  friends  respecting  the  state  of  his  mind, 
he  expressed  '^unshaken  confidence  in  God,"  "trust  in  Christ," 
''rest  on  the  Atonement ;"  but  frequently  spoke  of  his  own  "  unwor* 
thiness."  A  Psalm  being  read  to  him  one  day,  he  said  that  he 
could  "  adopt  that  language  as  his  own : "  but,  indeed,  almost  every 
portion  of  God*s  word  had  its  peculiar  charm  for  him,  for  he  often 
said,  afber  the  Scriptures  had  been  read  to  him,  that  **  a  more  suitable 
chapter  could  not  have  been  found  in  the  whole  Bible." 

Very  fervently  did  he  respond  to  the  supplications  presented  to 
Ood  on  the  evening  of  his  last  day  on  earth ;  and  when  he  lay  down 
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in  beJy  repcat«:dly  returned  thanks  for  the  sFsistanoe  rendered  to  him. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  said,  with  much  composure,  that  he  felt  free 
from  pain,  and  wonld  try  to  sleep  ;  adding,  ^  The  Lord  blesg  jou.— 
Maj  the  Lord  be  with  you." 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  began  to  cough  £reqiiently. 
Attacks  of  pain  succeeded  each  other  for  the  next  hour;  nature 
seemed  almost  exhausted ;  when  he  said,  "  I  am  very  ill :  this  will  be 
a  trial  to  you."  It  was  replied,  "  May  God  give  ns  grace  to  bear 
it !  "  to  which  he  could  only  respond  by  a  look.  On  bdng  raised  up, 
an  alteration  was  at  once  perceived  in  him.  Supported  in  a  daugh- 
ter's arms,  he  gently  breathed  a  little  longer ;  and  then,  without  a 
sigh,  he  passed  to  the  presence  of  his  Lord.  His  departure  was  so 
peaceful,  that  those  present  could  not  tell  the  exact  momeat  when 
the  spirit  took  its  flight. 

"And  I  heard  a  Voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their 
works  do  follow  them,"  was  the  appropriate  text  from  which  the  Bev. 
Samuel  M.  Brough  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  in  the  chapel  in 
which  he  had  last  attended  public  worship :  while  others  in  more  distant 
places  did  the  like  honour  to  lus  memory,  in  the  hope  that  the  living 
might  profit  by  his  example,  and  "glorify  God"  in  him  whom 
they  mourned.  P. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE 

IK  ITS  HBIlITION  to  THE  PAESEMT  DAT. 

Thbb£  is  a  universal  tendency  in  human  nature  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  whatever  in  place,  time,  or  circumstance,  is  most 
intimately  connected  with  self.  The  Chinese  alone  call  themseWes 
"Celestials,"  and  the  outside  world  "  Barbarians;"  but  the  chief  differ- 
ence, perhaps,  between  them  and  other  nations  is,  that  they  say  what 
others  think  about  themselves.  The  old  Greek  called  Athens  the 
eye  of  Greece,  and  his  country  the  light  of  the  world ;  nor,  after 
all,  was  he  far  wrong:  and  the  self-asserting  naturalness  with 
which  the  denizen  of  the  seven-hilled  mistress  of  the  ancient  world 
fell  on  bis  civis  Bomanus  ium^  was  cause  as  well  as  effect  of  the 
marvellous  expansion  of  her  empire. 

This  principle  is  now  as  active  amongst  men  as  it  ever  was,  for  it 
is  based  on  a  fundamental  law  of  our  nature.  Egotism  is  but  the 
exaggeration  of  that  self-respect,  which,  kept  within  due  bounds,  is  a 
duty,  and  which  teaches  us  never  to  forget  the  Divineness  of  our 
first  fashioning.  If  philosophy  is  correct,  and  who  doubts  it?  in 
asserting  the  necessity  to  the  map  of  the  universCi  as  now  constituted, 
of  each  specific  allocation  of  matter,  we  cannot  surely  be  far  wrong  in 
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regarding  ourselvea,  each  in  his  place,  as  iuveated  with  sublime 
capabilities  for  influencing  the  moral  world.  Each  distinct  genera- 
tion subserves  a  specific  purpose  in  the  evolution  of  the  moral 
Suler*s  designs ;  and  the  indifference  that  would  shelter  its  inglorious 
sloth  beneath  the  mask  of  a  cynical  growl  at  human  vanitj,  is  but 
one  form  of  unbelief,  and  therefore  of  impiety. 

Many  causes  combine  to  profoundly  impress  one  with  the  peculiar 
xnomentousness  of  the  present  age.  It  is  alike  the  heir  to  all  that 
man  has  been  accumulating  for  sixty  centuries,  and  the  issue  to 
which  the  Infinite  Mind  has  thus  far  wrought  out  its  stupendous 
plans  of  mingled  wisdom  and  goodness.  It  is  difficult,  in  fact,  to  say 
in  what  aspect  the  day  in  which  we  live  is  most  remarkable.  The 
daring  achievements  of  geographical  research,  opening  to  man's  ken 
secrets  which  have  baffled  all  preceding  time;  the  triumphs  of 
science,  as  she  wrings  from  Nature  important  truths  in  bewildering 
succession,  each  destined,  like  a  many-warded  key,  to  unlock  new  doors, 
and  reveal  fresh  paths  of  inquiry ;  the  multiplication  of  appliances  for 
the  alleviation  of  man's  slavish  toil  for  food  and  clothing ;  the  corre- 
sponding expansion  of  mind,  not  only  amongst  the  cultivated  few, 
but  also  among  the  hosts  who  have  hitherto  been  excluded  from  the 
sweets  of  knowledge  *,  the  marvellous  growth  of  public  opinion,  that 
mightiest  social  force  of  our  day ;  and  the  resolute  and  successful 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  parliaments  and  palaces,  on  behalf  of  un« 
fianchised  millions,  for  admission  to  equal  privileges,  political,  educa- 
tional, social :  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  features  which  invest  our 
day  with  absorbing  interest,  and  point  it  out  as  one  of  the  undoubted 
<srises  in  human  history. 

It  will  be  found  to  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  subject  of  our 
present  consideration,  if  we  briefly  glance  at  the  source  of  phenomena 
so  unprecedented ;  and  we  hesitate  not,  at  the  outset,  to  call  that 
source  "  Christianity."  In  doing  so  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  we  run 
counter  to  the  spurious  intellectualism  which  distinguishes  not  a 
few  of  the  thinkers  of  modem  times.  They  revel  in  an  atmosphere 
of  light  and  liberty,  which  it  is  pleasing  to  human  vanity  to  regard 
as  the  creation  of  unaided  human  genius  and  industry.  But  stern 
facts  contradict  their  theory.  Far,  indeed,  be  it  from  us  to  deny 
that  the  world's  history  teems  with  instructive  lesions  for  our  guid- 
ance ;  but  we  fearlessly  assert  that  in  the  New  Testament  lies  the 
sole  due  to  their  import,  and  the  only  complement  to  their  defect. 
The  uniform  testimony  of  the  remote  past  is  decisive  as  to  this  fact. 
Do  we  recall  the  early  opulence  and  fertility  of  the  land  of  the 
Pyramids  ?  Those  venerable  monuments  of  antiquity  now  look  down 
on  '*  the  basest  of  kingdoms  ; "  and  the  sparse  descendants  of  the 
fathers  of  civilization  are  hardly  traced  in  the  slaves  of  foreigners. 
So  Ninevitish  excavations   disclose  to  our    wondering    eyesi  the 
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memorials  of  a  kinglj  grandeur  and  pomp  which  wdl  merited  for  tiie 
Assjrio-Babylonish  power  the  title,  in  prophetic  ^vision,  of  the  "bead 
of  gold  P ''  Yet  what  a  proof  of  the  eTanesoence  of  that  power  bive 
we  in  the  semi-fortoitous  diseoTerj  of  its  monumental  lelicB  by  tiie 
descendant  of  races,  the  rerj  origin  of  which  can  scarcely  be  foUoved 
to  those  remote  periods!  Did  Greece,  borrowing  the  gnmndwaik 
of  her  speculations  from  Syrian,  and  therefore  sacred,  shores,  pursue 
them  to  a  height  which  stiU  astomshes  the  world,  whilst  she  stndded 
her  plains  and  mountains  with  the  most  exquisite  embodimeati  of 
her  artistic  genius  ?  Alas !  her  mistress-city  boasted  tlurty  thonsend 
gods ;  and  all  of  that  country  that  remains  unchanged  is  the  nsfconl 
feataree,  where  appear  the  hoaiy  ruins  of  a  proud  etTilization,  wbieh, 
with  all  its  wisdom,  "  knew  not  God.''  Nor  did  imperial  Borne  to 
better.  The  sceptre  of  the  world  fell  from  her  nerveless  pup, 
because  her  dominion,  imposing  as  it  was,  lacked  those  elementi 
of  cohesiveness  and  permanency  which  the  Divine  presence  and 
blessing  alone  can  supply.  Wealth,  learning,  and  power  were 
"  weighed  in  the  balances,"  and  were  ** found  wanting;  '*  and,  wben 
"  in  the  fulness  of  the  time  "  the  futility  of  CYcry  human  eiperiment 
had  been  proved, — **  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  Gkxl  the  worid  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God,^t  pleased  God  by  the  fooUshness  of  preaobiog 
to  save  them  that  believe."  The  Incarnation,  life,  teachings,  sad 
death  of  Christ,  supplied  the  sole  but  efficient  specific  for  humin 
woe.  In  that  manrellous  history,  we  discern  alike  the  solution  of  all 
precedbg  difficulties  in  man's  career,  and  the  decisive  pledge  of  bii 
progress  in  every  subsequent  age.  This  was  the  tree  which  wai 
destined  effectually  to  sweeten  our  waters  of  Marah.  Over  the  gitve 
of  our  common  nature,  when,  perishing  by  its  own  suicidal  hand,  it 
had  died  to  happiness  and  hope,  there  came  at  length  the  gentle 
breath  of  a  heavenly  message  to  raise  the  dead — ''  to  heal  the  farokeD* 
hearted,"  and  "  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  ''The 
Desire  of  nations  "  was  revealed ;  and  under  His  benign  infloenoei 
the  winter  of  moral  death  slowly  made  way  for  a  spring  oi  brighter 
promise. 

It  is  vain  to  deny  the  part  which  the  Gospel  has  played  in  formiog 
that  "  Christendom  "  which  this  day  rules  the  world.  This  it  was, 
which,  co-operating  with  the  Providence  that  summoned  the  cooot- 
less  hosts  of  the  far  east  and  north  to  re-invigorate  in  its  hopeleia 
degeneracy  the  later  Boman  empire,  fused  the  learning  and  organisa- 
tion of  the  one  with  the  rude  strength  of  the  other,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  modern  civilization.  A  strange  and  wondroos 
sight  it  truly  must  have  been  to  behold  those  early  Christian  men, 
alike  in  the  courts  of  imperial  license,  and  the  camps  of  ragged 
barbarism,  notwithstanding  their  many  errors  of  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment, standing  forth    as    the  sole  representatives  and  ohampiona 
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of  trutb,  virtue,  and  equity.  They  counted  not  their  lives  dear  to 
themselves ;  for  the  fire  of  a  new  passion  inflamed  their  hearts,  and 
enabled  them  to  scorn  the  world's  smile  or  frown.  What  gave  them 
the  victory  P  It  was  the  discovery  to  men  of  like  passions  with  them- 
selves of  the  mystery  of  Divine  love  treasured  up  in  the  Cross ;  it 
was  the  implanting  of  the  pure  and  loving  spirit  of  Christ  within 
their  hearts ;  it  was  the  quenchless  force  of  lives  of  gentleness, 
made  great  because  moulded  after  that  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesas.  His 
life  was  repeated  in  His  followers;  and,  awed  by  a  spectacle  so 
sublime,  overcome  by  a  heroism  so  supernal,  the  old  world  in  its 
sickness  unto  death  gradually  made  way  for  the  warm,  fresh  pulsations 
of  the  new.  Our  present  object  is  to  show  that  in  our  time  a  work 
as  great  remains  to  be  accomplished, and  that  the  grand  instrumentality 
required  for  its  prosecution  is  similar  in  character. 

And  here,  at  starting,  and  in  some  sense  as  a  clue  to  the  order  of 
thought  which  we  propose  to  pursue,  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
tmiformity  of  error,  in  spite  of  its  Protean  character.  It  is  not 
without  a  definite  purpose  for  our  instruction  that  Providence  has 
arranged  that  history  should  repeat  itself  with  the  cycle  of  revolving 
centuries.  And  more  particularly  does  it  appear  to  be  the  design  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  that  perpetual  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
period  of  our  Saviour's  public  ministry,  as  an  epitome  of  human 
bistory, — sustaining  a  relationship  to  it  kindred  to  that  which  He 
federally  bears  towards  the  human  race.  The  three  grand  forms  of 
opposition  which  He  was  called  more  particularly  to  confront  were 
those  of  which  the  Pharisee,  the  Sadducee,  and  the  Herodian  were 
the  several  exponents  and  types.  These,  again,  represent  antagonisms 
in  form^  faiths  and  feeling^  the  parallels  of  which  are  always  to  be 
seen  in  Christendom  itself;  and  never  were  they  more  prominent 
than  in  our  own  times.  Now,  as  then,  they  are  to  be  overcome  only 
by  the  same  moral  forces,  operating  through  Christ's  followers,  which 
in  Himself  found  their  perfect  embodiment. 

The  day  in  which  we  live  is  one  of  aesthetic  revival.  It  is  already 
beginning  to  be  called,  so  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  **  the  Albertine 
era,"  with  special  allusion  to  the  lamented  consort  of  our  beloved 
Queen,  who  performed  a  work  worthy  of  himself,  in  the  impetus 
which  his  influence  lent  to  the  fine  arts.  It  were  a  foul  libel  on  that 
Gospel  which  in  the  teaching  of  its  Founder  possesses  such  an  exqui- 
site repertory  of  illustration,  drawn  from  all  in  human  experience 
that  is  of  beauty  or  value,  to  insinuate  that  its  spirit  is  unfriendly 
to  art  or  science.  But  further,  Christianity  takes  man  as  she  finds 
him ;  nay,  she  alone  calls  into  full  play  the  abiding  wealth  of  his 
natural  capabilities,  by  first  reminding  him  of  his  state  of  pristine 
excellence,  and  then  setting  before  his  ambition  the  most  magnificent 
possibilities.    The  undoubted  tendency  and  scope  of  this  regenerator 
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of  our  race  is  towards  a  period  and  a  conditioii  when  grosmess  sbill 
everywhere  yield  to  refinement ;  and  an  exquisite  harmony  shall  be 
UDiversally  perceptible  between  "  the  beantiful,  the  true,  and  the 
good."  Who  can  doubt  this  that  notes  with  discerning  eye  the 
inimitable  grace,  using  the  word  in  its  lower  earthly  sense,  that 
marked  the  course  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  ''  model  man,'*  on  the 
admission  of  those  who  challenge  His  Divine  claims  P  We  need  no 
further  record  than  that  of  His  life  to  learn  that  vulgarity  and 
censoriou^ness  are  not  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  religion.  And  we 
claim  its  lowest  excellence  for  the  Gospel,  when  we  ask,  in  its  Master's 
name,  that  His  followers  deem  it  not  beneath  their  ambition  to  wed 
an  attractive  suavity  of  manner  with  correctness  of  doctrinal  view. 

Surely  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discredit  the  priceless  gem  of  a  con- 
scientious adherence  to  truth  by  the  repulsive  setting  of  an  uncouth, 
abrupt,  dogmatic  demeanour.  Be  it  ours  to  remember  that,  when 
the  glory  which  was  enshrined  in  Him  whose  "  visage  was  bo  marred 
more  than  any  man,"  bearing  as  He  probably  did  the  impress  of 
premature  age  and  sorrow,  burst  forth  upon  the  mount,  the  farrowed 
face  ^*  did  shine  as  the  sun,"  and  His  habiliments  of  poverty  were 
''  white  and  glistering  as  the  light."  What  was  this  but  the  visible 
and  material  expression  of  that  surpassing  moral  glozy  on  which  it 
is  our  privilege  to  look  as  transfiguring  the  Saviour's  entire  eartUj 
course  ?  His  every  word  and  action,  all  human  as  they  were,  were 
lustrous  with  a  heavenly  radiance,  and  are  still  eloquent  for  our 
reverent  imitation.  Why,  then,  should  not  we  too,  though  we  wear 
an  earthly  garb,  and  are  hard  beset  with  earthly  cares,  occasionally 
climb  the  sacred  mount,  and  there  become  bathed  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphere of  heaven,  as  to  bring  down  with  us  into  the  oommon  walks 
of  Ufa  a  patient,  loving,  Christ-like  gentleness  and  courtesy  towards 
one  another,  which  shall  be  in  keeping  with  the  treasure  of  oar 
inward  peace  P  Not  a  few  have  been  repelled  from  the  service  (^ 
Chridt  by  the  rugged  exterior,  not  to  say  the  bitter  spirit  of  some  of 
His  servants ;  while  others  who  once  swelled  His  train  have  deserted 
Him  on  account  of  the  imperfections  of  temper  and  manner  to  which 
they  have  been  rudely  subjected  by  such  as,  in  these  respects  a^ 
least,  unworthily  bore  His  name.  With  all  the  magnificent  services 
which  they  rendered  to  mankind,— and  these  can  scarcely  beexV 
gerated, — the  Paritans,  as  a  body,  grievously  erred  in  these  circit^ 
UanliaU  of.  religion.  Hence  the  reaction  which  succeeded  their 
supremacy ;  and  long  will  it  be  ere  gentleness  of  mien,  and  the 
sensitive  delicacy  which  would  not  willingly  utter  a  single  wordcalcu* 
lated  unnecessarily  to  wound  another,  shall  so  universally  accom^aoy 
the  possession  of  true  piety,  as  effectually  to  correct  the  caricatured 
estimate  which  the  world  has  formed  of  its  sour  and  gloooj 
character. 
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Here,  again,  in  passing,  we  may  urge  the  imperative  obligation 
under  whicli  Christian  men  and  women  He,  to  exerciae  mutual  forbear- 
ance and  charity  as  to  those  matters  of  practice  on  which  there  is 
room  for  conscientious  diversity  of  feelmg.  As  a  general  rule,  there 
is  little  disagreement  among  Christians  with  regard  to  the  broad  lines 
of  duty.  These  are  clearly  defined  by  express  Divine  Revelation  ; 
and  the  largest  exercise  of  Christian  charity  may  not  allow  us  to 
forget  a  due  fidelity  in  dealing  with  moral  evil.  There  is  a  wide 
debateable  territory,  however,  in  which  the  judicial  functions  of  con- 
science as  a  regulator  of  the  life  are  constantly  called  into  requisi- 
tion. It  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  moral  truth,  that  it  should 
be  discriminated  by  the  weighing  of  evidence.  And  here  a  thousand 
accidents  of  temperament,  training,  association,  and  circumstance 
oome  in  to  affect  the  decision.  It  was  never  meant  that  Christianity 
ahould  be  a  Procrustean  rack,  on  which  all  men  should  be  stretched 
to  one  uniform  standard.  One  can  scarcely  help  smiling  at  some  of 
the  Yagaries  which  the  conscience  of  a  generation,  or  an  individual, 
has  ere  now  played  in  judging  of  the  duty  of  others.  To  many 
Christians  it  seems  inconceivable  that  other  Christians  should  regard 
the  use  of  an  organ,  for  instance,  as  a  profanation  to  a  place  of 
public  worship.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  find  fault  with  those  whose 
conscience  is  tender  on  such  a  point;  but  most  certainly  should 
we  claim  liberty  to  judge  for  ourselves  on  all  matters  of  this  descrip- 
tion, so  entirely  dependent  on  personal  taste.  Methodism  itself  has 
not  a  few  ancestrad  traditions,  on  kindred  points  of  practice;  and 
there  is  a  moral  in  them,  even  when  they  create  a  smile:  we 
are  warned  how  we  allow  our  fellow-worshippers  no  latitude  of 
divergence  from  our  own  modes  of  regarding  non-essentials.  Thereu 
is  a  new-bom  spirit  of  liberty  abroad  in  our  day,  to  which  indeed,  where 
it  degenerates  into  license,  we  are  called  fearlessly  to  give  no  quarter ; 
but  which,  when  regulated  by  Christian  principle,  is  to  be  honoured 
«nd  reverenced  as  the  inalienable  birthright  of  the  meanest  among  us. 
And  at  a  time  when  so  constant  an  expansion  is  taking  place  in  the 
triumphs  of  human  intellect  over  the  realm  of  nature,  we  should  do 
well  to  guard  against  anything  like  the  exclusive  spirit  which 
would  lay  down  our  own  earlier  associations  as  the  necessary  standard 
of  universal  propriety.  We  need  not  multiply  the  hindrances  to 
an  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  already 
hard  enough  beset  by  worldly  attractions. 

Yet  even  to  charity  itself  there  is  a  limit,  and  much  more  to  the 
extent  to  which  Christian  professors  are  justified  in  making  conces- 
sions to  the  world.  This  holds  true  both  with  regard  to  the  cus- 
toms of  life  and  the  adjuncts  of  religious  worship.  It  may  not  be 
easy  to  define  the  exact  reason,  but  visible  associations  exert  a 
marked  influence  over  men's  opinions  and  character.    The  probable 
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cause  lies  in  the  composite  nature  wliicli  we  wear,  and  the  sobtOe 
action  and  re-action  which  are  perpetually  going  forward  between  the 
body  and  tbe  soul.  Protest  as  we  may  against  the  tyrannous  follies 
ofjashiont  no  earth-bom  influence  exerts  a  greater  potency  over  our 
lives.  Man  is  a  gregarious  and  imitative  animal ;  and,  whatever  the 
would-be  hermits  and  misanthropes  of  every  age  may  say,  it  is 
unnatural  to  be  singular.  Yet  just  here  lies  a  fatal  rock,  on  which 
Christian  character  has  often  made  melancholy  shipwreck.  The 
bias  of  individual  man  is  towards  evil ;  and  public  opinion,  pnblio 
taste,  and  public  manners  are  rarely  trustworthy  guides.  True, 
indeed,  the  influence  of  Christianity  has  so  far  modified  the  condition 
of  society,  that  it  has  assumed  the  superficial  garb  of  decency  and 
decorum ;  but  beneath  its  fair  and  smiling  exterior  there  still  lurks 
poison  enough,  sugared  over  with  the  insidious  inquiry,  "  What  harm 
is  there  in  it  P  "  to  lend  tmabated  force  to  the  apostolic  injunction, 
"  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world." 

Everything  which  tempts  a  man  to  subordinate  his  individuality 
to  his  relation  to  others,  proportionately  tends  to  weaken  that  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  which  underlies  all  morals.  Hence  the 
force  of  the  proverb,  so  often  verified  in  the  official  acts  of  individu- 
ally well-meaning  men,  ^  Corporate  bodies  have  no  conscienoe.**  It 
is  wonderful  how  plastic  this  facuUy  can  become  in  the  presenoe  of  a 
formidable  array  of  example.  But  we  should  ever  remember  that 
the  length  of  a  chain  is  no  compensation  for  the  flaw  in  one  of  its 
links.  That  which  is  intrinsically  wrong  can  never  be  made  right 
by  any  amount  of  consentaneous  practice.  The  Christian,  in  bis 
business  transactions,  should  avoid  that  elasticity  of  principle  which 
shelters  obliquities  behind  the  shallow  plea  of  necessity  or  custom. 
And  the  parent,  in  particular,  may  strengthen  his  resoluteness  of 
integrity  by  the  constant  recollection  that,  whatever  the  imnuumlate- 
ness  of  his  public  appearances,  if  his  quick-eyed  child  once  detect  in 
some  obscure  comer  of  his  domestic  liTe  a  miserable  impositioa  not 
intended  for  the  public  gaze,  he  will  have  himself  to  blame  if  that 
child  grow  up  to  put  him  to  the  blush  before  God  and  man.  Tme, 
great  difficulties  mix  themselves  with  business  in  these  days  of 
wild  competition,  and  haste  to  become  unrighteously  rich.  Bat 
for  this  very  reason  Christians  are  the  more  strongly  bound,  at  every 
sacrifice,  so  to  live  before  God  and  man  as  to  create  and  oontrol  an 
enlightened  public  opinion,  which  shall  make  it  easier  for  their  chil- 
dren  to  be  just  and  upright.  We  have  heard,  most  of  us,  of  the  two 
coachmen  who  applied  to  a  gentleman  for  a  vacant  place,  and  whom 
he  tested  with  the  question,  *'  How  near  can  you  drive  me  to  a  preoi* 
pice  P  "  And  we  are,  dottbtiess,  prepared  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of 
his  choice  in  selecting  as  his  servant  the  one  who  replied,  "  I  would 
try  to  keep  as  far  from  it  as  possible."    KoW|  when  a  Christian  pro* 
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fession  is  esteemed  respectable  by  a  complaisant  world,  the  question 
which  a  true  and  loving^  devotion  should  ask,  is  certainly  not,  what- 
ever else  it  may  be, "  How  far  can  I  go,  and  yet  remain  a  Christian?" 
In  regard  alike  to  the  principles,  the  pleasures,  and  the  practices  of 
society,  it  behoves  us,  while  avoiding  a  censorious  rigidity  which  is 
calculated  to  repel  our  fellow-men,  jealously  to  guard  against  that 
idolatry  of  the  heart  which  is  as  offensive  to  Qod  as  that  which  is 
grosser  in  form,  and,  in  short,  to  enter  into  no  engagement  in  which 
we  cannot  expect  His  blessing.  The  Christian  should  carry  with  him 
a  moral  telescope,  through  the  broad  end  of  which  he  should  scan 
the  faults  of  others,  while  he  should  conscientiously  scrutinize  his 
own  from  the  narrower  extremity. 

Ritualism  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  evils  of  our  age.  It  is  the 
eesthetic  imported  into  religion,  to  such  a  disproportionate  extent  as 
to  imperil  and  often  utterly  eat  out  the  spiritual  life ;  and,  despise 
as  we  may  the  mummeries  which  have  lately  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion, the  evil  is  not  to  be  cured  by  ridicule.  At  the  basis  of  this 
movement  lies  the  priestly  theory,  which  has  been  again  and  again 
witheringly  rebuked.  But  fashion  and  superficial  religionism  are 
lending  it  their  influence ;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  spreading  in 
Protestant  England  betrays  a  melancholy  degradation  in  the  moral 
stature  of  a  large  section  of  society,  and  demands  on  the  part  of 
Christians  a  bold  and  uneompromising  antagonism  to  its  advance. 
People  may  tell  us,  indeed,  of  the  appropriateness  and  beauty  of  reli- 
gious symbolism ;  but  we  reply,  that  the  tide  is  swiftly,  if  not  alarm- 
ingly, flowiog  in  a  direction  where  the  creature  usurps  the  place  of 
the  Creator ;  and  at  such  a  juncture  non-essentials  may  become  essen- 
tials. There  is  a  medium  between  the  bald,  bare,  undevotional  style 
in  which  public  worship  used  to  be  offcen  conducted  a  century  ago, 
and  the  meretricious  splendour  with  which,  to  the  exclusion  of  quiet, 
peaceful  waiting  upon  God,  many  false  teachers  are  just  now  distractmg 
men's  minds.  But  if  we  must  make  our  choice,  better  far  were  it 
to  revert  to  the  uninviting  square  meeting-house,  and  its  rude 
orchestra,  with  humble,  hearty  religious  earnestness,  than  to  dishonour 
the  all-seeing  One  by  a  pantomimic  display  of  decorous  forms  and 
mellifluous  sounds,  in  the  most  splendidly-constructed  ecclesiastical 
edifices.  We  shall,  in  fact,  find  it  our  safety  to  guard  against  the 
habU  of  regarding  forms  as  essential,  for  character  is  made  up  of 
habits.  The  Methodists,  in  particular,  of  the  present  day,  have  a 
duty  of  unwavering  firmness  and  self-denial  to  perform  in  this 
respect,  not  less  important  than  was  the  work,  in  another  direction,  of 
their  forefathers.  Pleasant  indeed  it  is  to  flesh  and  blood  to  know 
that  the  old  spirit  of  periecution  has  passed  away,  and  flattering  to 
ourselves  to  believe  that  in  the  endowments  of  our  ministry,  and  the 
elegance  of  our  church-structures,  we  are  winning  an  acknowledged 
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place  side  hj  side  with  hoary  establiahments.    Bat  let  m  beware 
how  we  forget  the  lesaon  for  all  time,  taught  bj  the  history  of  thoee 
Jewish  separatintfi,  who,  startiDg  after  the  Babylonish  eaptinty  witli 
a  firm  resolve  to  set  an  example  of  scrnpulons  abstinence  from  idol- 
atry,  gradoally  descended  along  the  incline  of  ceremonial,  mitil  tbej 
earned  at  His  month,  who  never   mistook   character,  the  title  d 
'*  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  heaatiful  outward,  but  are 
within  full  of  dead  men*s  bones,  and  of  all  undeanness."    Let  oor 
church  be  faithless  to  her  great  work  of  spreading  abroad  scriptanl 
holiness  in  the  earth,  and,  whatever  may  have  become  the  complete- 
ness of  her  externals,  or  the  compactness  of  her  oi^ganization,  she  will 
have  merited  her  certain  fate  in  the  estimate  of  all  succeeding  ages. 
Without  taking  upon  ourselves  to  judge  such  as  differ  from  us,  we 
hope  that  while  as  a  religious  body  we  cherish  the  reverent  tone  of  a 
becoming  public  ritual,  we  shall  never  so  adorn  the  cross  as  to  loie 
sight  of  the  Crucified. 

(2b  he  eoneluded.) 


THE  GOSPEL  OP  JOHN .• 

T^E  battle-fields  of  the  faith  change  witl|  the  times.  The  great  eon- 
troversy  between  orthodoxy  and  scepticism  continues  as  earnestly  as 
ever,  but  the  plan  of  attack  and  the  modes  of  warfare  are  necesaarflj 
altered.  The  unbeliever  is  too  wary  to  expend  his  force  upon  atioBg- 
holds  which  have  always  resisted  his  artilleiy,  and  the  theologian  for- 
sakes defences  which  have  not  been  found  trustworthy.  So  that  if  the 
possibility  of  miracles,  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atone- 
ment, and  the  credibility  of  Scripture,  are  still  matters  of  dispute,  the 
methods  of  antagonism  are  somewhat  new.  The  "  spirit  of  antichrist" 
abides,  but  is  in  continual  metamorphosis.  Formerly,  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  were  openly  denounced  as  impostures ;  now,  they 
are  accepted  as  the  productions  of  honest  but  mistaken  men.  Once 
Jesus  was  a  myth,  but  now  He  is  an  enthusiast, — the  prince  of  enthn- 
Blasts.  Accounts  of  miracles  which  were  once  classed  with  legends 
and  forgeries  are  now  permitted  as  exaggerations  or  "  symbolic  narra- 
tives." The  first  three  Gospels  were  once  reputed  to  be  bad  copies  of 
a  lost  original,  but  one  of  them  is  now  reckoned  to  be  the  earh'est 
record  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  only  the  fourth  Gospel  is  of  doubtful 

♦  "  John's  Gotpel.  Apologetical  Lectores,  hy  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Utrecht.  Translated,  with  Additions,  hy  J- 
F.  Hurst,  D.D."    Edinhurgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

"  The  Eoglish  New  Testoment,  hy  Tischendorf."  Tanchnits  Edition.  S.  Lov 
ftud  Sou. 

"When  were  our  Gospels  written P  By  Const.  Tischendorf."  Beligious  Tract 
Society, 
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origin,  and  of  post-apostolic  date.  Theories  of  explanation  are  so 
abundant  as  to  be  mntoally  destmctive.  One  infidel  refutes  another 
in  the  most  nnconscions  but  efficient  way.  Baur,  and  his  followers, 
who  haye  made  the  TUbingen  school  so  famous,  bring  great  erudition 
and  subtlety  to  prove  that  the  fourth  Gospel  bdongs  to  the  end  of  the 
second  century ;  but  Benan,  with  equal  erudition  and  ability,  steadfastly 
asserts  that  John,  the  disciple  and  apostle  of  Jesus,  was  its  author. 
The  author  of  *'Ecce  Homo"  concedes  so  much  to  objectors  as  to 
decline  the  Johannean  testimony  to  the  life  of  Jesus ;  but  he  asserts 
the  possibility  of  miracles,  which  Benan  and  the  Tiibingen  school  deny* 
So  that  there  is  anything  but  oneness  among  the  opponents  of  ortho* 
doxy.  Like  those  bidden  to  the  supper,  **  all  with  one  consent  '*  agree 
to  reject  the  gracious  invitation,  but  every  man  makes  his  own 
"  excuse."  If  the  diversity  were  not  so  great,  there  would  be  more 
room  for  the  persuasion  that  the  real  ground  of  objection  is  not  deeper 
than  that  which  is  alleged. 

In  Germany  and  Holland  these  controversies  are  more  familiar  to 
the  laity  than  is  perhaps  the  case  as  yet  with  us.  One  of  the  books  we 
now  notice  is  a  series  of  popular  lectures  by  one  of  the  most  noted 
preachers  in  Holland,*  intended  to  refute  current  objections  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  The  publication  of  a  New  Testa* 
ment  in  English,  with  notes  which  supply  to  the  English  reader  the 
variations  in  the  earliest  known  manuscripts,  and  of  TischendorTs 
pamphlet,  "  When  were  our  Gospels  written  ?  "  is  an  intimation  that 
with  us  these  discussions  are  extending  beyond  the  circle  of  learned 
theologians,  and  are  becoming  subjects  of  common  interest.  We  cannot 
but  rejoice  that  English  people  may  now  command  the  best  evidence 
upon  two  important  particulars :  firstly,  that  the  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament,  while  differing  in  many  minor  expressions,  are  wonderfully 
identical  where  great  verities  are  concerned ;  and  secondly,  that  such 
agreement  in  documents  so  ancient  as  the  Sinaitic,  the  Alexandrian,  and 
the  Vatican,  could  not  have  existed  unless  all  the  books  had  been  received 
BB  canonical  long  before  they  were  thus  written.  These  writings  belong 
to  a  period  extending  probably  from  A.B.  280  to  A.D.  420 :  they  were  the 

♦  Pr.  Van  OosterEce  is  described  by  Dr.  Schaff,  of  New- York,  "  as  the  ablest  pulpit 

orator  and  diTine  of  the  evangelical  school  in  Holland  now  living He  has  been 

compared  to  Adolphe  Monod  in  his  more  calm  and  matured  dajs He  has  already 

contributed,"  in  addition  to  other  works,  "  several  parts  to  Dr.  Lange's  Bible  work, 
which  are  undoubtedly  among  the  very  best ;  namely,  Commentaries  on  the  Gospel  of 
Lake,  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee  may  be 
called  the  Lange  of  Holland His  style  is  clear  and  natural,  and  makes  the  transla- 
tion an  easy  and  agreeable  taak,  compared  with  the  translation  of  Jjange's  poetic  flights 
and  transcendent  speculations.  The  Dutch  mind  stands  midway  between  the  German 
ard  Anglo-Saxon."  (See  translator's  Preface.)  Without  pretending  to  offer  any  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  the  translation  as  such,  we  may  say  that  the  English  is  good,  and 
meeta  the  expectations  raised  by  the  above  remarks.  The  translator  is  well  known  as 
an  able  Minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  (America,)  whose  interests  he  is 
now  attending  to  in  Germany,  where  it  has  extensive  missions.  He  adds  to  the  lectures 
several  valuable  notes,  an  index,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  principal  literature  upon  the 
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work  of  writers  liYiiig  in  different  conniries,  and  at  different  dates; 
and  yet  every  book  of  the  New  Testament  was  then  accepted  as 
we  at  present  find  it.  From  TischendurTs  pamphlet  the  information 
respectisg  the  earlier  history  of  the  different  books  may  be  obtaindd. 
Thus  we  are  receiving  "  good  things  **  from  onr  brethren  across  the  Ger- 
man sea,  after  many  "  evil  things  "  which  they  have  sent  ns.  The  name  of 
Tischendorf  will  now  always  be  associated  with  the  history  of  the  letter 
of  Gbd's  word.  A  poor  German  student  little  more  than  thirtj  yesn 
since,  he  was  led  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  text,  and  has  been  enabled, 
with  few  resources,  to  visit  the  libraries  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia; 
has  been  assisted  by  Czars  and  Emperors,  by  Pashas  and  Patriarchs; 
has  been  admitted  to  monastic  arcanas  which  had  been  sealed  to  tiie 
outer  world  for  centuries ;  and  has  obtained  discoyeries  which  refute 
many  a  plausible  objection  raised  by  his  ingenious  countrymen  against 
the  authority  of  different  parts  of  the  sacred  Yolume.  It  may  seem  a 
little  in  anticipation  of  the  public  feeling  with  us  to  commence  a 
popular  literature  on  these  topics;  but  the  increasing  circulation  of  books 
like  "  JScee  Homo  "  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  not  too  soon  to  make 
the  truth  on  such  matters  widely  known.  Among  the  great  faults  of 
that  talented  and  not  uninstructive  nor  uninspiring  book,  is  its  bold- 
ness, or  its  cowardice,  in  surrendering  to  the  category  of  feblea  the 
testimony  of  the  beloyed  disciple  concerning  his  Divine  Maater. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  John 
in  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  since  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. The  sagacity  which  so  often  marks  the  sceptical  mind  has  not 
failed  to  observe  this.  If  this  strong  pillar  could  be  made  to  bend,  how 
much  of  the  edifice  would  remain  in  its  strength  P  What  is  there  sub- 
lime or  distinctive  in  Christianity,  which  is  not  largely  derived  from 
this  source  P  The  eagle  eye  of  this  historian  and  prophet  sweeps  from 
the  first  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  by  the  side  of  Jordan, 
eighteen  centuries  since,  to  its  final  consummation  in  the  temple  which 
swells  over  the  river  of  life  in  heaven.  The  Church  owns  no  sayings 
more  precious,  no  thoughts  of  God  more  profound,  no  anticipations  of 
eternal  blessedness  more  vivid,  than  those  he  has  given  us.  The  same 
witness,  whose  living  voice  so  many  are  anxious  to  silence,  is  oommia- 
sioned  to  present  to  us  the  most  touching  records  of  our  Lord's  life 
upon  earth,  and  the  most  magnificent  pictures  of  His  glory  in  heaven. 
From  him  the  Church  learns  that  the  Lamb  is  "  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne; "  that  universal  government  is  in  the  hands  of  her  Mediatorial 
Lord ;  but  that  her  work  below  must  be  carried  on  amid  bursting  aeals^ 
and  trumpets  pealing  with  terror,  and  vials  pouring  with  wrath ;  yet 
that  at  last  the  old  serpent  shall  be  bound  in  his  own  chain,  that  death 
and  Hades  shall  be  oast  into  the  lake  of  fire;  and  that  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, with  its  gates  of  pearl,  and  streets  of  gold,  with  its  nightleas 
day,  and  never-ending  songs  shall  be  thrown  open  to  "  the  nations  of 
them  that  are  saved."  In  his  Epistles,  descending  from  these  lofty 
contemplations  to  the  temptations  and  fears  of  believers  still  striving 
against  sin,  he  lifts  the  standard  of  that  holiness  which  is  "  perfect 
love; "  showing  how  it  may  be  gained  and  kept,  and  how  many  coun- 
terfeits of  this  characteristic  excellence  are  and  will  be  imposed  upon 
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the  faithf  al.  In  Lis  Gospel,  which  was  written,  most  likely,  alter  his  pen 
bad  sketched  the  gorgeous  visions  of  the  Apocalyx^e,  and  the  familiar 
addresses  of  the  Epistles,  we  have  a  fresh  portraiture  of  the  Blessed 
Life,  strongly  individual  in  its  features,  yet  harmonious  with  the  sketches 
of  the  earlier  evangelists.  The  miracles  and  discourses  which  they  had 
described  and  related  he  does  not  mention,  with  few  exceptions ;  but 
he  chronicles  many  extraordinary  utterances  and  doings  which,  for 
unknown  reasons,  they  had  left  untold.  Except  for  him  we  might  not 
have  heard  of  the  first  calling  of  the  disciples,  of  the  conversion  of 
Nathanael,  or  of  the  interviews  with  Nicodemus  and  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  He  alone  narrates  the  miracles  of  Oana,  of  Bethesda,  and  of 
Bethany ;  of  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son  at  Capernaum,  and  of 
the  giving  of  sight  to  the  man  that  was  bom  blind.  Discourses  and 
prayers  of  our  Lord  at  the  last  Supper  are  reported  here,  which  are 
unrecorded  elsewhere,  besides  many  important  details  of  the  crucifix- 
ion and  resurrection.  His  account  of  the  unbelief  of  Thomas,  and  of 
its  overthrow  when  he  saw  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  of  the  thrice- 
spoken  question  to  Simon  Peter,  could  not  well  have  been  spared. 

But  this  Gospel  was  not  written  only  to  supplement  the  other 
sacred  narratives,  nor  to  counteract  the  errors  of  Gnosticism,  already 
uttering  its  boasts  and  vanities.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  further  needs- 
be  for  his  work.  From  the  oral  traditions  of  many  preachers  of  the 
Gospel ;  from  secondary  testimonies ;  from  various  written  accounts, 
which,  St.  Luke  suggests,  (chap.  i.  1,)  were  very  numerous;  and  espe- 
cially from  the  three  Canonical  narratives,  the  Church  was  now 
receiving  its  idea  of  Him  who  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  and  crucified  in 
Jerusalem.  The  tendency  of  human  thought,  ever  downwards,  was,  most 
probably,  to  an  inferior  conception  of  the  God-Man.  St.  John,  as  one 
who  had  beheld  "  the  glory  of  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father,"  now 
publishes  a  convincing  testimony  of  the  unearthly  excellence  and  dig- 
nity of  Him  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  Life  and  Light  of  men,  though 
He  "  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us."  Li  one  of  his  fixial  sen- 
tences, he  unequivocally  announces  his  aim:  "These  things  are 
written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Bon  of 
Gk>d ;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His  name."  (Chap. 
XX.  31.) 

Modem  criticism  has  fallen  upon  this  piece  of  primitive  Christian 
testimony  as  though  it  would  swallow  it  up  quick.  At  last  the  weak 
place  of  orthodoxy  seems  to  be  found,  and  all  the  armies  of  the  alien 
are  summoned  to  concentrate  their  force  upon  it.  It  is  scarcely  eighty 
years  since  the  first  suspicion  of  the  authorship  of  this  Gk>spel  was 
started,  if  we  except  the  alleged  opposition  of  a  small  and  obscure  sect 
in  the  second  century,  called  the  Alogi,  whose  opinions  now  are  diffi- 
cult to  define.  So  that  for  at  least  sixteen  centuries  the  Universal 
Church  consented  to  regard  this  Gospel  as  the  genuine  production  of 
John  the  Apostle,  and  only  the  most  recent  scepticism  calls  it  in  ques- 
tion. The  objections  now  raised,  however,  if  combined  by  a  skilful 
advocate,  who  suggested  no  explanation  of  the  difficulties,  would  carry 
a  serious  look,  and  might  gain  a  verdict  decidedly  adverse  to  its 
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It  is  Mid,  for  JimtaiMWy  tliat  qnotationB  from  tliis  Goq^l  are  no!  at 
all  irameroiu  until  towards  tlie  end  ci  tlie  aecxnid  century,  and  tluit  it 
18  never  mentioned  aa  the  work  of  John  imtQ  the  year  180  aj). 
Fftpias,  Biahop  of  Hierapolia,  near  to  Ephesns,  where  John  is  aaid  to 
have  lired,  does  not  mention  hia  Cxoepd,  although  he  refers  to  Matthew 
and  the  others,  and  even  to  traditiona  of  John.    Then  the  aoooont  of 
our  Lord  here  is  Tery  different  from  aU  the  other&    Here  ia  nothing 
said  about  the  birth  at  Bethlehem,  or  the  youth  spent  at  Nazareth  with 
Joseph  and  Mary,  but  instead,  there  are  mystical  soggeationa  of  {ve* 
existence.    Most  of  the  miraclea  mentioned  by  other  erangrfiata  are 
passed  orer,  bat  several  others  of  a  reiy  special  kind,  and  apparently  of 
some  symbolical  significance,  are  related.    A  man  bom  blind  reeeiTes 
sight,  as  if  to  show  that  Jesus  is  the  Light  of  the  world;  and  the  dead 
Lazams  ia  raised,  as  if  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Life  of  the  world.    Or, 
it  may  be  that  this  miracle  waa  suggested  by  the  parable  of  IHves  and 
Lazams,  and  intended  to  show  the  sin  of  the  Jews  in  not  being  "  per- 
suaded though  one  rose  from  the  dead."    Many  things  are  said  in  this 
OoFpel  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jewish  character,  as  though  the  writer 
himself  was  not   a   Jew.     This  suspicion  is  confirmed   by  certain 
historical  and  geographical  mistakes  into  which  a  native  and  cotem- 
porary  could  scarcely  have  fidlen.  A  city  called  "  .£non  "  is  spoken  of  aa 
"  near  to  Salim,"  but  no  such  city  is  known.  Shechem  ia  called  Sychar, 
and  Gaiaphas  is  said  to  have  been  **  the  high  priest  that  year,"  aa  if 
the  high  priesthood  were  a  yearly  office,  whereas  it  was  held  for  life. 
He  also  says  that  '*  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet,"  although  Hosea 
and  Nahum  were  both  of  Galilsean  origin.    Li  attempting  to  controvert 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  passover  by  certain  Ghristians  in  Asia,  he 
comes  into  direct  collision  with  the  other  evangelists  as  to  the  date  of 
our  Lord's  death.    Then,  its  Divine  Man  Jesus,  and  its  philosophical 
doctrine  of  eternal  life,  make  it  to  differ  greatly  from  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  which  has  always  been  accepted  as  the  work  of  John.    Its 
divergence  from  the  three  former  Gospels  in  the  character  given  to 
Jesus  is  a  very  important  item  in  its  impeachment.    They  represent 
Him  as  a  patient  Teacher  of  ignorant  multitudes,  the  Friend  of  the 
poor,  and  the  Healer  of  the  sick ;  but  t^  presents  Him  as  an  ideal,  super- 
natural Person,  lifted  far  out  of  the  sphere  of  common  humanity. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  events  they  mention  are  recounted ;  but  there  are 
visits  to  Jerusalem,  and  a  ministry  extending  over  three  years,  of  which 
they  seem  to  know  nothing.    Besides,  John  was  but  a  Gkdilsean  fisher- 
man, an  *'  unlearned  and  ignorant  *'  man — and  who  would  give  him 
credit  for  writing  such  a  narrative  as  this,  full  of  profound  sayings,  and 
references  to  the  philosophy  of  the  times  P    *'  It  seems  easier  to  believe  ** 
that  it  was  written  by  some  pious  man  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century  who  wished  to  raise  the  popular  idea  of  Jesus, — ^in  fact,  to  give 
Him  a  sort  of  apotheosis,  and  who  thought  that  his  opinions  would 
have  more  weight  if  he  attached  to  them  the  venerable  name  of  John  the 
Apostle,  whose  repute  "  all  Asia  and  the  world  "  sacredly  entertained. 

It  is  very  clear  that  if  such  things  could  be  said  against  this  narrative 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  there  would  be  an  end  of  its  authority  in 
the  Church.    But  having  said,  summarily,  all  that  is  advanced  against 
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it,  we  may  as  generally  state  tbe  testimony  on  the  other  sidei  and  the 
expLinations  usually  given  on  doubtful  points.  As  we  are  not  writing 
for  learned  readers,  we  shall  not  make  many  references  to  books,  but 
content  ourselves  with  the  remark  that,  on  most  points,  more  full  and 
precise  information  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Oosterzee's  lectures. 

By  way  of  reply,  then,  in  the  first  place,  history  does  not  give  its 
voice  against  the  fourth  Gk>spel.  Before  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
Tatian  and  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  had  written  "  harmonies  " 
of  the  Gh>spels,  placing  John's  in  the  fourth  place.  Irenseus,  about  the 
same  time,  pleads  that  there  were  four  Gospels  of  necessity,  just  as 
there  are  four  winds,  and  four  faces  of  the  cherubim.  The  fragments 
of  Papiaa,  who  died  about  a.d.  163,  are  very  scanty,  and  only  preserved 
in  the  works  of  Irenseus  and  Eusebius ;  and  the  latter  gives  anything 
but  a  flattering  account  of  his  judgment.  The  absence  of  any  testi- 
mony from  him  cannot  therefore  be  a  serious  matter.  Justin  Martyr, 
without  expressly  referring  to  John,  uses  phrases  only  found  in  his 
€k)spel,  as  if  they  were  familiar  sayings ;  and  the  heretics  of  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century  refer  to  its  expressions.  One  of  those 
heretics,  Basilides,  a  Gnostic,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cotemporary 
of  John,  and  criticises  some  of  his  sayings.  Tertullian  quotes  freely 
from  this  Gospel  in  reply  to  Marcion ;  and  the  earliest  versions  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Syria,  Italy,  and  Africa,  professing  to  contain  the 
acknowledged  writings  of  apostolic  men,  place  it  in  its  due  position. 
The  three  earlier  Gospels,  having  been  issued  perhaps  thirty  years 
before  this  of  St.  John,  had  of  course  a  wide  circulation  when  this  was 
made  known ;  but  not  even  a  heretic  voice  was  lifted  against  it,  except 
that  of  the  almost  fabulous  Alogi,  who  are  said  to  have  attributed  it  to 
Oerinthus,  of  the  first  century.  Thus  their  testimony  puts  its  date 
back  to  the  time  when,  according  to  modem  opposers,  it  could  not 
possibly  have  been  produced.  We  are  willing  to  allow  the  old  objection 
to  stand  against  the  new  one,  as  both  are  pretty  much  of  the  same 
Talue.  If  the  critics  of  the  second  century  had  only  been  in  the  secret 
of  those  of  the  nineteenth,  things  might  have  been  different ! 

But,  as  Dr.  Oosterzee  does  not  forget  to  show,  the  fourth  Gospel  is 
so  lull  of  independent  particulars  of  time  and  place,  that  it  could  only 
have  been  written  by  some  one  well  acquainted  with  JudsBa,  and  with 
Jerusalem  before  its  destruction.  He  must  also  have  been  an  intimate 
member  of  the  circle  that  hung  around  Jesus ;  and  as  almost  all  the 
other  apostles  are  mentioned  by  name  excepting  John,  the  inference 
seems  to  be  irresistible,  that  he  is  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved," 
and  who  "leaned  on  His  breast  at  supper."  With  the  proverbial 
uncertainty  about  names  and  sites  in  Palestine,  the  insinuation  of  a 
mistake  in  the  mention  of  .£non  and  Sychar,  is  bold  indeed ;  and  the 
priesthood  of  Oaiaphas  may  have  been  a  temporary  one  for  political 
reasons.  Such  notices  are,  after  all,  only  accountable  as  associations 
of  distinct  remembrances  of  facts.  "  What  can  be  more  visible  than 
his  description,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  of  the  state  and  struggle  of 
parties  in  Jesusalem  P  What  more  plastic,  fresh,  and  outspoken  than 
his  account,  in  the  ninth  chapter,  of  the  man  that  was  bom  blind,  of  his 
parents,  of  his  conduct  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  c^  hu  meeting  wi^ 
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our  Lord?  In  fact,  bqcIi  acooonts  maj  be  compared  to  a  freahlj- 
placked  duster  of  grapes,  on  which  the  morning  dew  still  glistens." 
(Oosterzee,  p.  22.)  He  gives  particulars  concerning  Peter  and  lus 
brethren  which  onlj  a  companion  could  unfold,  mentions  Didjmns  as 
the  surname  of  Thomas,  and  Nathanael  as  another  name  for  Bartho- 
lomew. He  can  tell  the  number  and  size  of  the  waterpots  at  the 
marriage-feast,  the  number  of  the  fish  caught  in  the  miraculous 
draught,  the  hour  when  Jesus  stood  hy  the  well  at  Sychar,  and  the 
hour  when  he  first  heard  the  Master's  call.  The  latter  is  "  a  statement 
which  is  either  totally  without  occasion  or  purpose,  or  it  is  the  writer's 
ineffaceable  recollection  of  the  happiest  hour  of  his  life."  (P.  24.)  The 
account  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  Lazarus  could  only  hAve  been 
written  by  one  who  was  constantly  in  the  society  of  Jesus.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  silence  of  the  other  evangelists  in  regard  to  this  stupendous 
miracle  are  not  known,  and  it  is  perhaps  in  vain  to  speculate.  l%e 
event  seems  to  supply  a  hiatus  in  the  biography  at  this  point,  and 
accounts  for  the  climax  of  hatred  and  popularity  which  culminated 
upon  Jesus  just  before  His  passion. 

The  marked  difference  between  this  narrative  and  the  other  three 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  it  confines  itself  usually  to  the  events 
of  our  Lord's  life  in  Jerusalem  and  vicinity,  during  successive  visits ; 
while  they  narrate  His  more  protracted  residence  in  Galilee.  John 
omits  the  miracles  and  parables  which  are  associated  with  the  Galilean 
history,  but  details  appearances  in  Jerusalem  which  may  be  inferred  but 
not  proved  from  the  other  accounts.  Perhaps,  if  this  additional  Gospel 
had  not  been  supplied,  it  might  have  been  said  that  Jesus  secluded 
Himself  in  Galilee,  and  that  the  chief  men  in  the  metropolis  had  no 
opportunity  of  testing  His  character  and  claims,  until  He  burst  upon 
them  in  the  tumult  of  the  triumphal  entry.  Yet  the  first  Gospels 
intimate  that  He  was  well  known  in  Jerusalem,  for  many  had  gone 
thence  to  Galilee  to  see  Him  on  the  first  report  of  His  mirades ;  (Matt 
iv.  25 ;)  and  He  was  a  known  and  welcome  Guest  at  Bethany.  (Luke 
X.  38 ;  Mark  xi.  11.) 

A  leading  topic  in  the  controversy  is  the  supposed  discrepancy 
between  the  narratives  as  to  the  day  of  the  last  passover  f east»  and  as 
to  the  day  of  the  crucifixion.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  agree  that 
He  took  the  true  paschal  meal  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  which  was 
the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  or  Thursday,  and  that  He  died  on  the  second 
day,  or  Friday.  But  St.  John's  account  seems  to  say  that  the  meal 
which  Jesus  took  was  anticipatory  of  the  true  passover,  which  the 
chief  priests  intended  to  take  on  the  following  day,  after  the  trial  of 
Jesus.  To  complicate  the  case  still  further,  there  was  a  sect  in  Asia 
called  Quartodecimani,  or  "  Fourteenth  men,"  who  celebrated  the  pass- 
over  on  the  fourteenth,  (Thursday,)  and  pleaded,  in  favour  of  their 
practice,  the  traditional  example  of  the  ApoBtle  John,  who  observed 
the  same  day.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  this  tradition  is  correct; 
and  if  so,  how  could  the  Apostle  John,  who  commemorated  the  pass- 
over  on  the  fourteenth,  be  the  same  as  the  writer  of  thia  Gospel,  which 
seems  to  put  it  on  the  fifteenth  ?  Very  much  has  been  written  upon 
this  subject,  and  it  is  not  professed  that  all  the  difficulties  ure  explained. 
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Bat  the  following  positions  are  almost  certain.  First,  that  the  pass- 
over,  celebrated  in  Asia  and  patronized  by  St.  John,  was  in  memory  of 
the  "  last  snpper  *'  of  Jesns,  which  he,  who  had  "  leaned  on  His  breast/' 
could  never  forget.  This  agrees  with  the  narratives  of  the  three.  Bat, 
secondly,  the  day  of  oar  Lord's  death,  called  by  St.  John,  "  the  pre- 
paration of  the  passover,"  was  Friday,  the  ordinary  "  preparation  "  for 
the  Sabbath.  Every  Friday  was  called  Paraahme,  or  "  preparation,"  by 
the  Jews,  and  the  name  for  a  long  time  was  used  by  the  Christians. 
60  that  the  expression  in  John  xix.  14  does  not  mean  that  on  that  day 
the  passover  was  prepared,  bat  that  it  was  the  Faraskeue,  or  Friday,  of 
the  passover  week — as  we  shoald  say,  "  Passover  Friday."  The  use  of 
this  word  {napavK€vri)  makes  it  impossible  that  any  other  day  than 
iFriday  should  be  meant.  In  this  particular  also  John's  account  agrees 
-with  the  others.  But,  in  the  third  place,  it  does  not  follow  that,  because 
the  accusers  of  Jesus  had  not  taken  the  passover  on  the  morning  of  our 
Xx>rd's  trial,  it  was  not  to  be  taken  till  the  evening  of  that  day.  The 
paschal  meal  might  be  taken  at  any  time  before  the  next  morning  had 
passed.  These  men  had  been  occupied  during  the  night  in  their  work 
of  persecution ;  and  now,  as  the  time  was  passing,  they  would  not  sub- 
ject themselves  to  defilement  by  entering  the  judgment-hall,  lest  the 
time  of  the  ordinance  should  elapse  before  they  could  be  purified.  So 
that  this  gigantic  discrepancy  melts  before  candid  examination.  If  it 
ivore  greater  than  it  is,  it  could  scarcely  outweigh  the  positive  evidence 
of  the  authenticity  of  St.  John's  Grospel. 

It  is  again  a  complete  mistake  to  say  that  the  first  three  Gospels 
represent  Jesus  as  only  a  man,  of  superior  abilities  and  character,  and 
that  the  fourth  is  the  only  one  which  depicts  Him  as  a  Divine  Being. 
John  certainly  says  nothing  of  the  birth  and  family  of  Jesus  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Gk>spel,  because  these  were  so  fully  known ;  but  he 
tells  us  at  the  end  (chap.  xix.  26)  how  Jesus  gave  His  mother  in  charge 
to  "  the  disciple  whom  He  loved."  If  the  latter  had  been  anxious  to 
disguise  the  humanity  of  His  Master,  he  would  not  have  told  us  that 
He  went  to  the  marriage-feast  in  Gana ;  that  He  loved  Martha  and  her 
Bister  and  Lazarus ;  that  He  groaned  and  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus ; 
and  that  He  was  "  troubled  in  spirit "  as  He  spake  of  His  betrayer. 
This  imaginary  distinction  between  the  Christ  of  the  first  three  Gk>spel8, 
and  that  of  the  fourth,  is  also  met  by  their  allusions  to  His  possession 
of  Divine  qualities.  They  give  the  parable  of  the  son  and  the  servants ; 
(Matt.  xxi.  33;)  they  report  His  daim  to  Omnipresence,  and  to  be 
worshipped,  when  He  said,  '*  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them/'  (Matt,  xviii. 
20.)  When  Peter  said,  (Mark  viii.  29,)  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,"  He  did  not 
eontradict  him,  but  merely  "  charged  them  "  to  "  tell  no  man  of  Him  " 
then.  At  the  same  time  He  assured  them  that  if  they  were  ashamed 
of  the  words  of  "  the  Son  of  man  "  in  that  "  adulterous  and  sinfal 
generation,"  of  them  shoald  the  same  "  Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when 
He  Cometh  in  the  glory  of  His  Father  with  the  holy  angels."  It 
is  therefore  plain  that  no  one  of  the  evangelists  asserts  the  proper 
humanity  of  Jesus  more  earnestly  than  John,  and  he  does  not  say  any- 
thing of  the  Deity  of  Jesus  which  is  not  confirmed  by  the  others.  Jt 
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ia  impossible  to  explain  their  narratiTes  without  aecribing  to  Jeeos  the 
Divine  nature  which  Sfc.  John  delights  to  declare  was  His.* 

Finally,  in  estimating  St.  John's  intellectual  and  educational  quali- 
fications for  the  composition  of  such  a  work  as  this,  we  must  remember, 
that  though  he  was  the  son  of  a  fisherman,  he  was  not  brought  up  in 
poverty,  but  in  comparative  respectability.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
the  twelve,  and  evidently  possessed  an  intelligence  of  more  than 
ordinary  force  and  susceptibility.  The  three  years'  instruction  he 
received  from  Jesus,  the  perx>etual  stimulus  to  thought  and  feeling 
caused  by  the  events  and  controversies  of  His  ministry,  and  lastly  the 
ineffable  experiences  connected  with  the  passion  and  crucifixion,  resur- 
rection and  ascension,  of  his  Master,  would  certainly  develop  to  the 
utmost  every  hcvlty  of  thought  and  emotion  in  the  soul  of  this 
favoured  disciple.  If  there  is  added  to  this  the  plenary  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  contact  with  the  marvels  attending  the 
planting  of  the  Church  in  Asia  and  Europe,  the  endurance  of  persecu* 
tion,  a  banishment  to  Fatmos,  and  a  many  years' residence  in  Ephesos, 
the  centre  of  Greek  wisdom  and  superstition,  there  is  formed  a  aeries 
of  educational  circumstances  and  influences  which  could  not  fail  to 
improve  and  elevate  less  considerable  men  than  the  writer  of  the  First 
Epistle  and  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  unnecessaxy  to  relieve  the  humble 
son  of  Zebedee  of  Bethsaida  of  the  authorship  of  this  profound  and 
immortal  essay — ^if  we  may  use  the  word — on  the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  impose  it  on  some  imaginary  scholar  of  the  second  cen* 
tnry  versed  in  Philo  and  the  Gnostics.  Men  are  to  a  large  extent 
"  creatures  of  circumstances,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  instruments  of 
Providence ;  and  such  a  history  as  that  of  the  younger  disciple  would 
again,  if  it  were  possible  and  necessary,  produce  such  a  man  as  he. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  something  in  the  doctrine  of 
Irensdus,  that  a  "  fourfold  biography  "  was  a  necessity.  The  character 
of  the  Incarnate  Word  had  many  sides,  and  one  witness  could  not 
depict  all  the  features  of  this  great  "  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh."  The  three  represent  Jesus  as  He  went  in  and  out 
amongst  the  people  from  first  to  last,  and  are  histories,  rather  than 
biographies.  St.  John  relates  a  life,  and  portrays  a  person.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  those  photographs  which  give  four  views  of  the  same 
face.  Usually,  three  portraits  represent  the  countenance  in  profile, 
and  at  some  angle  to  our  vision,  just  as  we  see  our  friends  when  going 
about  their  duty,  and  unconscious  perhaps  that  we  are  looking  at  them. 
But  the  fourth  is  the  countenance  directly  beaming  upon  us,  with  the 
look  we  love  to  remember  most.  So  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  we 
see  the  Teacher  who  ''  spake  as  never  man  spake," — ^the  Healer  who 
''  went  about  doing  good," — or  the  tempted  One  rebuking  Satan  in 
person  or  in  his  emissaries ;  but  in  John  the  eyes  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
who  laid  down  His  life  for  the  sheep,  are  turned  fall  upon  our  gmae. 
And  if  St.  John  attributes  to  his  Master  superhuman  qualities  more 
largely  than  do  the  other  witnesses,  yet  such  a  Divine  nature  must 
have  been  possessed  by  Him  who  displayed  human  excellenoies  in  such 

♦  See  "  Liddon's  Bampton  Lectures,"  Lecture  v.^^ 
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perfection.  Man  has  an  ideal  of  bis  own  natare  which  none  but  Jesus 
fulfils.  The  unselfish  beneficence,  the  heroic  patience,  the  firm  truth- 
fulness, the  combined  boldness  and  meekness  of  Jesus,  must  be  traced 
to  their  source  in  that  Divinity  which  many  seek  to  ignore.  The  light 
may  be  much  pleasanter  to  our  dim  Tision  when  diffused  than  when 
confined  in  the  dazzling  sun ;  yet  we  cannot  have  the  ray  without  the 
centre ;  so  some  may  profess  to  admire  more  the  Teacher  of  human 
▼irtues  than  the  supernatural  Person  whose  Being  we  cannot  expound ; 
but  we  must  not  attempt,  nor  ought  we  to  desire,  to  divide  what  Grod 
has  in  so  much  mercy  joined—His  own  nature  and  ours  in  the  Incarnate 
8on. 

W.  F.  S. 


"THE  REFORMATION  IN  EUROPE  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
OALYIN.''* 

Fjsw  works  hare  been  more  extensively  read  than  that  of  Dr. 
D*Aubign6  on  the  ''Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century."  The 
graphic  style,  and  fulness  of  detail  which  characterized  his  volumes, 
rendered  them  a  valuable  and  popular  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
one  of  the  greatest  movements  in  the  history  of  Europe.  We  have  no 
doubt  an  approximate  success  will  reward  this  complementary  effort 
of  the  venerable  author,  to  whom  we  trust  life  and  health  will  be  given 
to  complete  his  undertaking.  The  fifth  volume  of  this  "  second  series," 
is  the  one  to  which  we  propose  to  devote  our  attention.  "  This  volume 
commences  with  England ;  "  and,  therefore,  possesses  a  double  interest 
for  ourselves.  The  history  of  the  Reformation  in  our  own  country  has 
yet  to  be  written.  Yarious  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  the 
defect ;  but  they  have  been  either  marred  by  party  purposes,  or  rendered 
altogetherinsufficientbytheirbrevity.  The  field  is  still  open  to  a  competent 
author,  who  will  give  his  attention  exclusively  to  this  object,  and  will 
avail  himself  of  the  treasures  of  the  "  Record  Office,"  where  alone  the 
original  and  authentic  materials  for  so  great  a  work  are  to  be  found. 
Readable  and  interesting  as  the  portion  of  this  volume  is,  which  is 
given  to  England,  we  very  much  question  whether  it  gives  the  promise 
that  the  author's  work,  when  completed,  will  be  received  as  an  adequate 
history  of  the  English  Reformation.  We  are  informed  that  two 
additional  volumes  are  to  bring  the  whole  to  a  close.  That  intimation 
assures  us  that  our  desires  will  not  be  met.  Much  as  we  esteem  the 
labours  of  Dr.D*Aubign^,  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
part  of  his  work  requires  a  much  more  thorough  treatment  than  he 
has  the  power  to  give  it.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  history  of 
the  movement  in  England  must  be  written  by  an  Englishman,  who  is 
well  versed  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  and  who  will  place  himself  in 
immediate  connexion  with  the  fountain-head  of  information.  The  object 
is  worthy  of  some  of  the  best  years  of  a  Christian  scholar's  life ;  and  the 
people  of  England  never  more  required  its  accomplishment  than  at  the 

*  "  The  Beformatioa  in  Europe  in  the  Time  of  Cal?in.  B7  Merle  B'Anbignd,  D.D/' 
V0I.V.    Longmans,  1869.  rf^n.n]o 
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present  time.  Notliing  would  more  elucidate  and  confirm  the  Pro- 
testant  principles  of  the  country.  The  full  exposure  of  the  doings  of 
Popery  in  the  days  of  its  power  would  do  more  to  check  the  erratic  pro- 
ceedings of  a  number  of  unprincipled,  so-called  "  Anglicana,**  Uian  all 
other  means  besides.  The  Bomish  system  only  requires  to  be  known 
to  be  rejected  with  abhorrence  by  every  man  that  values  the  freedom 
of  his  soul  or  of  his  body.  As  our  author  says,  "among  Anglican 
ministers,  a  party  has  been  formed  enthusiastic  in  behalf  of  rites, 
sacerdotal  yestments,  and  superstitions  Roman  doctrines ;  and  violent 
in  their  attacks  upon  the  Reformation.  The  excesses  in  which  some 
of  its  members  have  indulged  sre  unprecedented.  One  of  them  has 
instituted  a  comparison  between  the  Reformers  and  the  leaders  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  declares  the  superiority  of  the  latter.  '  The 
Reformation,'  says  this  Anglican  priest,  in  another  place, '  was  not  a 
Pentecost;  I  regard  it  as  a  Deluge, — ^an  act  of  Divine  vengeance.'  In 
the  presence  of  such  opinions,  and  of  others  which,  though  less  marked, 
are  not  less  fatal,  the  history  of  the  Reformation  may  furnish  some 
wholesome  lessons."  (P.  vii.) 

This  volume,  which  embraces  the  space  of  not  more  than  three  years, 
opens  at  the  eventful  moment  when  Henry  YIII.  and  Clement  YIL 
were  in  violent  conflict.  The  English  Parliament  of  1534  had  pro- 
nounced the  abrogation  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  in  England.  Perhaps 
no  Act  ever  passed  by  that  assembly  was  fraught  with  greater  conae> 
quences ;  certainly  no  other  tended  more  to  advance  the  reformation 
of  religion.  So  long  as  it  remained  unrepealed,  a  perfect  reconciliation 
with  the  Papacy  was  impossible.  The  anger  of  Clement  broke  forth 
in  a  solemn  condemnation  of  Henry;  and  the  bitterness  of  spirit 
occasioned  by  the  immediate  discovery  of  so  great  a  mistake,  induced 
him  to  exclaim,  "  Alas !  England  is  lost  to  us."  Henry  was  disposed 
to  offer  excuses  and  explanations ;  but  the  influence  of  the  imperial 
party,  and  the  exaggerated  reports  that  the  English  people  were  about 
to  rise  against  their  sovereign,  induced  the  Consistory  to  confirm  his 
condemnation.  Tvro  days  after  this  event,  so  fatal  to  the  objects  of  the 
Papacy,  Heniy's  envoys  arrived  with  a  conciliatory  message.  They 
were  happily  too  late.  The  insulting  denunciation  had  gone  forth,  and 
was  to  be  executed  by  the  military  action  of  a  foreign  prince.  In  all 
this,  the  Papal  authorities  had  acted  in  profound  ignorance  of  the 
temper  of  the  English  people.  The  leading  Papists  in  the  country 
were  not  unwilling  to  part  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  if  they 
might  retain  the  Romish  system  of  doctrine  and  worship.  They  hoped, 
in  that  case,  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  liberty  and  influence  in  all 
church  matters.  And  national  pride  ranged  the  body  of  the  people  on 
the  side  of  the  King  when  he  was  threatened  with  foreign  coercion. 
Henry  at  once  felt  the  strength  of  his  position,  and  supplemented  his 
former  authorship  by  a  treatise,  "  On  the  power  of  Christian  Kings 
over  their  own  Churches,  against  the  Tyranny  and  horrible  Impiety  of 
the  Pope."  The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  indorsed  the  position  which 
Henry  had  assumed,  by  thirty-three  votes  against  four.  The  dvil  and 
the  ecclesiastic  authorities  had  both  declared  Henry  to  be  Sorereign- 
Pontiff  in  his  own  realm ;  and  with  a  resolute  grasp  hb  never  ceased 
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to  retain  the  power  whiob  was  thus  voted  to  bim.  Henry  was,  in  fact, 
the  supreme  head  of  the  Ghuroh  in  England ;  bat  no  sovereign  since 
his  time  has  personally  assumed  and  wielded  that  power.  The  haughty 
Elizabeth  shrunk  from  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  involved  in 
such  a  headship;  which,  in  fact,  could  only  be  maintained  daring  a 
tentative  and  transitional  order  of  things,  like  that  of  the  time  of  Henry. 
Much  is  now  being  said  upon  the  fancied  "  supremacy  "  of  the  sovereign 
in  church  affairs,  which  only  betrays  the  ignorance  or  wilfulness  of 
those  who  utter  it.  In  the  English  constitution,  there  is  no  such  thing . 
The  only  supremacy  which  that  constitution  recognises  and  allows,  is 
the  supremacy  of  law,  enacted  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  state. 

The  monks  were  among  the  first  to  take  alarm  at  the  new  order  of 
things  which  they  saw  springing  up  around  them,  and  their  secret 
organization  gave  them  the  best  opportunity  of  acting  as  successfal 
conspirators.  Dr.D'Aubigne  very  well  puts  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Barton, 
the  Kentish  maid,  whose  enthusiastic  and  bewildered  nature  was  so 
artfully  employed,  as  to  impose  upon  a  large  circle,  and  to  gather 
around  her  the  influence  of  many  of  the  most  considerable  persons  of 
the  time.  No  doubt  they  intensely  desired  the  fulfilment  of  her  frantic 
predictions;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  she  played  her  part  well, 
when  minds  like  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More  were  led  into  the  belief  of 
her  inspiration.  Henry  showed  his  strength  of  mind  in  his  superiority 
to  her  effusions  of  fraud  and  madness ;  and  "  was  content  to  shrug  his 
shoulders/'  while  he  listened  to  her  ravings.  It  was  only  when  she 
was  employed  to  rouse  the  people  against  their  Sovereign,  that  he 
interfered,  and  proceeded  to  unravel  the  plot;  which  w&s  fully  exposed 
by  the  unhappy  girl,  when  her  heated  imagination  had  cooled  down. 
These  wretched  fanatics  and  conspirators  perished  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner;  and,  though  the  partisans  of  Rome  long  regarded  this 
poor  creature  as  a  prophetess,  Boman-Gatholio  authorities  no  longer 
defend  the  imposture,  but  wisely  acknowledge  the  attempted  deception. 

We  must  pass  over  the  second  and  third  chapters,  in  the  latter  of 
which  there  is  a  reference  to  the  energetic  interference  on  the  part  of 
Anne  Boleyn  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  evangelicals,  in  which  the 
author  thinks  we  may  discover  a  first  reason  of  coolness  on  the  part 
of  Henry  towards  his  new  queen.  He  considers  that  her  freedom  of 
action  offended  the  King,  as  seeming  to  trench  upon  his  authority :  and 
no  doubt  this  was  a  point  on  which  Henry  was  jealous  and  sensitive 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  work  of  Tyndale  is  also  here  spoken  of, 
with  the  treacherous  method  of  his  capture.  To  both  these  subjects 
we  shall  return. 

Chapter  the  fourth  puts  before  us  the  various  subterfuges  and 
reservations  which  were  adopted,  by  the  adherents  of  the  old  party,  to 
avoid  acknowledging  the  King's  supremacy.  Some  of  these  were  so 
transparent  as  to  involve  in  immediate  difficulty  those  who  employed 
them.  But  the  iron  arm  of  Henry  either  enforced  submission,  or 
crushed  those  who  were  courageous  enough  to  refuse  it.  The  well« 
known  case  of  More  and  Fisher  is  here  largely  entered  into.  Few 
acts  of  Henry  cause  us  more  regret  than  the  destruction  of  these 
two  eminent  men.    They  were  too  conscientious  not  to  act  in  accord* 
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ance  with  their  convictioiiB.  Their  position  is  well  represented  by  the 
conversation  between  More,  after  his  committal,  and  Bich,  the 
attorney-general : — "  Sir  Thomas,"  said  Bich, "  if  an  Act  of  Parliament 
ordered  all  Englishmen  to  acknowledge  me  as  their  king,  would  yon 
acknowledge  meP"  "Yes,  Sir."  "And  if  an  Act  of  Parliament 
ordered  all  Englishmen  to  acknowledge  me  as  their  Pope  P  "  "  Parlia* 
ment  has  no  authority  to  do  it,"  answered  More.  In  More's  estimation 
it  was  lawful  to  depose  a  sovereign,  while  the  Pope  stood  above  all 
law.  This  free  manner  in  which  More  declared  the  crown  of  Henry 
might  be  disposed  of  would  no  doubt  be  reported  to  him ;  and  we  may 
venture  to  think  would  greatly  exasperate  him.  It  may  account  for 
the  unworthy  severity  with  which  these  illustrious  prisoners  were 
treated.  To  both  of  them  Henry  was  under  great  obligation.  Fisher 
had  been  his  learned  and  efficient  teacher,  according  to  the  times,  for 
some  years;  and  More  had  served  him  well  as  chancellor.  On  no 
matter  was  Henry  more  imperative  than  that  of  his  universal  headship, 
and  he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  enforcing  it.  When,  at 
this  time,  Granmer  induced  the  Convocation  to  petition  the  King  for 
permission  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  English,  he  replied,  "  If  I 
grant  my  bishops  what  they  ask  for,  in  my  turn  I  ask  them  to  make 
oath  never  to  permit  any  jurisdiction  to  be  restored  to  the  Roman 
bishop  in  my  kingdom ;  never  to  call  him  Pope,  universal  bishop,  or  most 
holy  lord,  but  only  Bishop  of  Bome,  colleague  and  brother,  according 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  oldest  bishops."  He  aimed  to  obliterate, 
if  possible,  every  trace  of  the  hated  doctrine.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
likely,  now  that  all  the  powers  of  the  State  were  fully  subservient  to 
him,  that  More  and  Pisher,  the  most  prominent  supporters  of  that 
doctrine,  would  meet  with  any  consideration  at  his  hands.  Granmer, 
to  his  credit,  interceded  in  their  behalf;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
their  confinement  would  have  been  prolonged,  but  for  the  defiant  act 
of  Paul  III.  in  creating  Fisher  a  cardinal  at  this  critical  juncture. 
Crafty  as  the  Papacy  is,  it  is  not  always  wise  in  its  generation.  This 
was  the  second  great  mistake  which  two  successive  Popes  had  made  in 
connexion  with  this  central  question.  It  was  also  cruel  in  the  extreme 
towards  Fisher,  who  was  far  advanced  in  life,  and  whose  end,  in  the 
order  of  nature,  could  not  be  distant.  If  the  Pope  wished  to  drive 
Henry  to  extreme  measures,  and  thus  involve  him  in  greater  odium, 
he  certainly  could  not  have  adopted  a  more  effectual  measure. 

It  is  certain  that  Henzy  was  reluctant  to  strike  down  these  able  and 
good  men,  whose  piety,  we  are  free  to  confess,  shone  out  from  the 
errors  and  superstitions  by  which  they  were  held  captive.  We  may 
well  believe  Fisher  when  he  said,  upon  the  news  reaching  him,  "  If  the 
cardinal's  hat  was  at  my  feet,  I  would  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up."  But 
the  matter  was  very  differently  regarded  by  Henxy.  He  considered 
that  to  confer  honours  on  a  man,  as  he  thought,  convicted  of  treason, 
was  to  incite  his  subjects  to  revolt.  Fisher  might  have  been  left  to 
languish  out  his  few  remaining  days  in  the  Tower ;  but  Henry  now 
determined  that  when  the  cardinal's  hat  arrived  from  Bome,  "  there 
should  be  no  head  on  which  to  place  it."  The  execution  immediately 
followed.    A  feeling  of  astonishment  throughout  Europe  wa^  produced 
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by  this  eyent ;  and  in  England  that  feeling  was  accompanied  by  dis- 
may. Henry  b truck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  friends  and  enemies 
alike.  A  cry  of  angaish  and  indignation  was  heard  in  the  Papal  conrt ; 
and  in  the  height  of  his  fury,  the  cautious  Paul  III.  "  issued  a  Bull 
worthy  of  Gregory  YII.,  which  the  more  zealous  partisans  of  the 
Papacy  would  like  to  remove  from  the  papal  records."  Henry  felt  that 
he  was  well-nigh  everywhere  considered  to  have  committed  a  great 
crime ;  and  he  condescended  to  present  to  the  Vatican  an  excuse  for 
the  act,  which  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  justification,  as  neither  of  these 
men  had  been  guilty  of  entering  into  any  plot  against  the  State. 
"  Their  resistance  had  been  purely  religious."  Some  restraint  upon 
their  freedom  of  action  might  have  been  imposed  when  liberty  was  so 
little  understood,  and  so  liable  to  be  abused ;  but,  as  Dr.  D'Aubigne 
says,  "  nothing  could  excuse  the  scaffold,  erected  by  the  King's  order, 
for  men  who  were  regarded  with  universal  respect." 

Henry  had  shown  in  the  execution  of  the  principals  of  several  of  the 
Carthusian  monasteries,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy, 
and  to  whose  constancy  and  fortitude  we  are  quite  willing  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect,  that  the  monks  as  a  class  would  meet  with  summary 
treatment  at  his  hands.  It  was  well  understood  that  they  were  the 
most  efficient  supporters  of  the  Papacy  in  the  country ;  and  though 
their  too  frequent  indolence  and  laxness  of  manners  were  known  to 
many,  they  exercised  great  influence  over  the  ignorant  masses,  who 
yet  regarded  them  with  a  superstitious  reverence.  Henry's  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  monastic  establishments,  with  the  reasons  by  which 
his  proceedings  were  warranted,  are  well  stated  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  this  volume.  Oar  readers  will 
agree  with  the  historian  when  he  says,  "History  encountershere  a  twofold 
danger :  one  is  that  of  keeping  back  what  is  essential,  the  scandalous 
facts  that  justify  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries ;  the  other  is  that 
of  saying  things  that  cannot  be  named.  We  must  strive  to  steer 
between  these  two  quicksands."  Luther  had  said,  when  he  heard  that 
Henry  had  abolished  the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  his  kingdom,  and 
had  suffered  the  religious  orders  to  remain,  "  The  King  of  England 
weakens  the  body  of  the  Papacy,  but  at  the  same  time  strengthens  the 
soul."  He  thoroughly  understood  the  tendency  of  the  monastic  life ; 
and  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  demoralized  condition  into  which 
the  fraternities  generally  had  sunk.  Cromwell  urged  Henry  to  this 
great  act  of  righteous  aggression :  ''  Do  not  hesitate,  Sire.  The  most 
fanatical  enemies  of  your  supreme  authority  are  to  be  found  in  the 
convents.  There  is  buried  the  wealth  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  The  revenues  of  the  religious  orders  are  far  greater  than 
those  of  all  the  nobility  of  England."  These  were  forcible  arguments 
with  the  King ;  and  the  widespread  licentiousness  of  the  monks  offered 
public  reasons  of  the  greatest  weight. 

The  friends  of  the  Papacy  were  alarmed ;  but  the  evil  condition  of 
their  dients  paralysed  their  pleadings.  A  searching  measure  of 
inspection  was  determined  upon,  and  its  execution  was  entrusted  to 
Cromwell,  whose  zeal  and  energy  were  equal  to  the  occasion.  This 
order  was  given  in  the  early  part  of  September,  1535 ;  and4n  October 
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the  inspectioxi  oommenced.    The  inatrnctiona  of  the  vicar-general  were 
aweepisg,  and  hia  power  irreaiatible.    The  jnriadiction  of  the  bubopi 
waa  aoapended,  and  lay  authority  entered  the  church  aa  aupreme,  sab- 
jeoting  every  part  of  it  to  ita  acrntiny.    The  commiaaion  waa  opened 
at  Canterbury ;  and  the  archbiahop  preached  an  energetic  aermon  in 
ita  anpport.     The  discloaurea  atartled  every  one.    Here  our  author 
muat  be  allowed  to  apeak.    "  The  immorality  of  moat  of  these  hooaea 
waa  manifeated   by  aoandaloua  acenea,  and    gave  riae  to  questions 
which  we  are  forced  to  auppreas.    The  abominable  vioea  that  prevailed 
in  them  are  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  hia  description  of  the  pagan  cor- 
ruptiona.  (Bom.  i.)    The  commissioners  having  taken  their  seata  in 
one  of  the  halls  of  the  Auguatine  monaatery,  all  the  monks  came 
before  them,  aome  embarrassed,  others  bold,  but  most  of  them  carelen. 
Strange  questions  were  then  put  to  men  who  declared  themaelTes  con- 
secrated to  a  devout  and  contemplative  life : '  Are  there  any  among 
you/  aaked  the  commiaaioners, '  who,  diaguiaing  themaelvea,  leave  the 
convent,  and  go  vagabondizing  about  P    Do  you  observe  the  vow  of 
chastity,  and  haa  any  one  been  convicted  of  incontinence  P    Do  women 
enter  the  monaatery,  or  live  in  it  habitually  P '    We  omit  the  questions 
that  followed.    The  result  waa  aoandaloua  t  eight  of  the  brothers  were 
convicted  of  abominable  vioea.*'  (P.  101.)    Thia  quotation  ia  a  specimen 
of  similar  paaaagea,  which  can  be  read  in  every  history  of  this  great 
movement. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  men  so  depraved  and  hypocritical  could 
have  recourse  to  the  profanest  meana  of  deceiving  the  people.  Their 
trickery  was  of  the  vilest  and  moat  revolting  character.  "  Here,"  sayi 
Dr.  D'Aubign^,  "  is  one  of  the  meana— of  the  blaaphemous  means— 
they  employed.  At  Hales,  in  Gloucestershire,  the  monks  pretended 
that  they  had  preserved  some  of  Christ's  blood  in  a  bottle.  The  man 
whose  deadly  sins  God  had  not  yet  pardoned  could  not  see  it|  they 
said ;  while  the  abaolved  ainner  saw  it  inatantaneoualy.  Thousands  of 
penitents  crowded  thither  from  all  parta.  If  a  rich  man  oonfeaaed  to 
the  priest,  and  laid  his  gifts  on  the  altar,  he  waa  conducted  into  the 
myaterious  chapel,  where  the  precioua  veaael  stood  in  a  magnificent 
case.  The  penitent  knelt  down  and  looked,  but  saw  nothing.  'Tour 
sin  is  not  yet  forgiven,'  said  the  priest.  Then  came  another  confes* 
sion,  another  oflfering,  another  introduction  into  the  sanctuary ;  but 
the  unfortunate  man  opened  his  eyes  in  vain,  he  could  see  nothing 
until  hia  contribution  satisfied  the  monks.  The  CommissionerB, 
having  sent  for  the  vessel,  found  it  to  be  '  a  crystal  very  thick  on  one 
aide,  and  very  transparent  on  the  other.'  '  You  see,  my  lords,'  said  a 
candid  friar,  '  when  a  rich  penitent  appeara,  we  turn  the  veaael  on  the 
thick  side;  that,  you  know,  opens  bia  heart  and  hia  purae.'  The 
transparent  side  did  not  appear  until  he  had  placed  a  large  donation 
on  the  altar."  (P.  104.)  At  Boxley,  in  Kent,  waa  a  famous  cmcifix, 
which  "  gave  an  affirmative  nod  with  the  head,  winked  the  ey^  ^ 
bent  the  body,  if  the  offering  waa  accepted ; "  but "  if  the  offering  was 
too  aipallf  the  indignant  figure  turned  away  ita  head,  and  made  a  sign 
of  diaapproval."    When  it  was  taken  down  from  the  walls,  the  pipes 
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and  wires  bj  whicli  it  was  worked  were  exhibited  amidst  the  indigna- 
tion  and  laughter  of  the  people. 

The  conyents  for  women  were  inspected  in  like  manner ;  and  we  con- 
tent ourselves  in  reference  to  them  with  giving  the  author's  observa- 
tion, "  there  were  some  houses  in  which  nearly  all  the  nuns  trampled 
under  foot  the  most  sacred  duties  of  their  sex,  and  were  without  mercj 
for  the  unhappy  fruits  of  their  disorders."  (P.  108.)  Such  was  the 
condition  of  communities  which  were  professedly  devoted  to  a  life 
of  austere  piety  and  devout  meditation.  Our  modem  lovers  of  imita- 
tions of  these  institutions  should  here  see  the  tendency  of  a  system 
which  violates  the  order  of  nature,  and  by  its  very  restrictions  stimu- 
lates the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart.  And  our  legislators 
should  leam  the  duty  of  insisting  upon  the  official  visitation  of  all  such 
establishments.  Why  should  institutions,  which,  of  all  others,  are 
most  liable  to  abuse,  be  closed  against  the  approaches  of  legitimate  autho- 
rity P  In  our  exaggerated  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  subject  we  are  forgetting  the  salutary  lessons  of  history.  It  is  a 
grave  inconsistency,  when  all  other  establishments  are  open  to  scru- 
tiny, that  these,  the  most  dangerous,  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
exempt.  We  have  the  conviction  that  such  is  the  condition  of  the 
conventual  establishments  existing  in  the  country,  that  the  Bomish 
authorities  would  prefer  to  close  them  rather  than  admit  the  enlight- 
ened supervision  of  the  State.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  supposi- 
tion, it  furnishes  strong  additional  reason  for  that  supervision. 

Dr.  D'Aubign^  dwells  mainly  upon  the  darker  scandals  of  those 
dens  of  iniquity ;  but  their  political  and  administrative  abuses  also 
offered  sufficient  reason  for  their  suppression.  The  revenues  of  the 
monasteries  were  appropriated  to  sumptuous  living,  and  to  the  indul- 
gence in  every  possible  form  of  their  chosen  inmates.  Hospitality 
was  neglected ;  the  claims  of  the  poor  were  unheeded ;  their  increased 
funds  were  fraudulently  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  diminished  num- 
bers ;  lands  were  alienated  to  enrich  the  pockets  of  priors  and  abbots ; 
the  estates  were  encumbered  with  debts  and  mortgages ;  presentations 
to  benefices  were  sold,  or  retained  in  their  own  hands,  to  the  utter 
absence  of  attention  to  parish  duties,  to  the  increase  of  the  overgrown 
wealth  and  state  of  the  lordly  heads  of  houses;  and  ignorance  and 
profligacy,  to  a  most  frightful  degree,  were  everywhere  to  be  found. 
The  reasons  for  this  official  inspection  of  the  monasteries,  which  some 
are  still  uninformed  enough  to  regard  as  an  act  of  mere  selfishness,  were 
overwhelming  and  imperative.  "  I  have  only  to  say,  that  if  the  extracts 
which  I  have  made  lead  persons  disposed  to  differ  from  me  to  examine 
the  documents  which  are  extant  upon  the  subject,  they  will  learn 
what  I  have  concealed  as  well  as  what  I  have  alleged ;  and  I  believe 
that,  if  they  begin  the  inquiry  (as  I  myself  began  it)  with  believing 
that  the  religious  orders  had  been  overhardly  judged,  they  will  close 
it  with  but  one  desire, — that  the  subject  should  never  more  be 
mentioned."  * 

The  moderation  of  the  authorities  appeared  in  the  fact  that  the 
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sappresaion  of  only  the  worst  of  these  establishments  was  contemplated. 
Elaborate  and  excellent  regulations  were  issaed  by  the  commissionen 
for  their  future  management.  These  are  not  given  by  Dr.  D*Anbigne, 
which  we  regard  as  a  defect  in  his  otherwise  admirable  chapter  on 
the  snbject.  The  impossibility  of  carrying  out  these  regalations, 
and  thus  of  reducing  the  system  to  a  state  of  order  which  would 
admit  of  its  being  tolerated,  led  to  its  entire  suppression  in  1599.  It 
is  well  said  on  this  point  by  Mr.  Froude,  "  Certainly,  no  govenimettt 
which  intended  to  make  the  irregularities  of  an  institution  an  exctxae 
for  destroying  it,  erer  laboured  more  assiduously  to  defeat  its  own 
objects.  Those  who  most  warmly  disapprove  of  the  treatment 
of  the  monasteries,  have  so  far  no  reason  to  complain;  and, 
except  in  the  one  point  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  under  which,  be 
it  remembered,  the  religious  orders  had  luxuriated  in  cormption, 
Becket  or  Hildebrand  would  scarcely  have  done  less  or  more  than  what 
had  as  yet  been  attempted  by  Henry."*  It  is  evident  from  the  tone 
of  Cromwell  in  the  after  debate,  that  the  disposition  of  Henry  was  to 
reform  and  not  to  destroy  the  system.  Its  destruction  was  the  reenlt 
of  felt  necessity.  Whatever  of  good  there  might  be  in  it  in  earlier 
times  (and  that  we  are  not  called  upon  here  to  discuss)  had  died  out,  as 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  system  which  contravenes  the  order  of  Qod, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  development  of  social  and  national  interests. 

When  the  commissioners  laid  the  flEimous  Black  Book  (which  unfortn« 
nately  has  been  destroyed, — and  by  whom  P )  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  tumult  of  shame,  dismay,  and  indignation  arose 
such  as  has  rarely  been  witnessed  in  the  English  Parliament  Oar 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  the  discussion  which  ensued.  Nor 
can  we  give  the  excellent  reflections  of  Dr.  D'Aubign6  on  the  social  and 
national  results  of  the  suppression  of  those  odious  establishments,  the 
whole  of  which,  however,  are  worthy  of  a  thoughtful  perusal.  Not* 
withstanding  the  flagrant  misappropriation  of  various  monastic 
properties,  and  the  difficulties  which  overtook  many  who  were  driven 
from  the  indolence  of  the  cloisters  to  help  themselves  in  what  was 
practically  to  them  a  new  world,  "  England  found  in  this  energetic 
act  one  of  the  sources  of  her  greatness,  instead  of  the  misfortunes  with 
which  she  was  threatened."  New  schools  were  founded,  though  certainly 
not  to  the  extent  to  which  they  ought  to  have  been ;  the  revenues  of 
the  crown  were  more  than  doubled ;  fortresses  were  erected  along  the 
coasts ;  harbours  were  repaired ;  an  imposing  fleet  was  created,  which 
was  the  nucleus  of  those  armaments  which  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  so  repeatedly  inflicted  severe 
chastisement  upon  its  enemies ;  agriculture  rapidly  improved ;  the 
vast  industrial  power  which  was  worse  than  wasted  in  the  monastic 
encloBures,  was  brought  into  use, — "a  third  estate  appeared,  the 
population  of  the  cloisters  being  transformed  into  an  active  and 
intelligent  middle  class ;  "  and  the  foundations  of  social  order,  and 
of  national  intelligence  and  prosperity  were  broadly  laid.  We  are 
not  unaware  of  the  immediate  confusion  and  even  chaos  which  these 

♦  Froude,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  133.  /^^^^T^ 
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great  cbanges  produced ;  but  they  were  right ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  bow  mucb  of  our  existing  liberty  and  prosperity  we  owe  to  tbem. 

As  Henry  felt  that  reconciliation  with  the  Papacy  had  become 
impossible,  he  was  inclined  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Protestants  of 
Germany.  Deputations  were  sent  from  England  to  feel  their  way  to 
a  basis  of  agreement.  Dr.  D'Aubign6  mentions  an  "  Archdeacon  Hare  " 
as  being  associated  with  Fox  in  this  work.  This  must  be  a  mistake 
either  of  the  author's  pen,  or  of  the  printer ;  and  Heath,  afterwards 
made  bishop,  is  no  doubt  the  person  meant.  In  an  after  page  the 
name  of  Heath  appears  in  this  connexion.  There  was  evidently  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  German  theologians  and  John  Frederick 
to  unite  with  Henry,  if  terms  of  union  could  be  found.  To  have  the 
King  of  England  as  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party  would  give 
strength  and  security  to  their  position.  Henry  also  had  the  strongest 
reasons  for  forming  a  continental  alliance  of  the  kind,  as  Oharles  Y.  had 
intimated  to  the  French  King  his  willingness  to  allow  him  to  take 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  on  the  condition  of  uniting  with 
him  to  compel  Henry  to  restore  the  discarded  Oatherine  to  her  posi- 
tion and  rights  as  queen.  Francis  was  only  too  eager  to  grasp  the 
coveted  duchy ;  and  the  danger  to  England  appeared  imminent.  But 
worn  out  by  the  trials  she  had  magnanimously  borne,  and  the  compli- 
cated  diseases  they  had  induced,  this  suffering  woman  sunk  into  the 
grave  at  the  critical  juncture.  Henry  was  relieved  from  his  difficulty, 
as  Charles  at  once  drew  back  from  his  offer  to  Francis ;  and  the  two 
sovereigns  who  were  on  the  point  of  uniting  in  order  to  crush  him,  each 
proceeded  in  his  way  to  obtain  him  as  an  ally  in  the  fierce  struggle  in 
which  they  were  about  to  engage.  The  attempt  at  union  with  the 
Germans  was  not,  however,  abandoned.  The  theologians  had  lengthy 
and  warm  discussions  on  the  points  of  doctrine  which  Henry  still 
tenaciously  maintained.  Complimentary  messages  passed  between 
Wittenberg  and  London.  Henry  desired  Melancthon  to  visit  him; 
but  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  More  and  Fisher  filled  the  gentle 
Philip  with  horror,  and  he  shrunk  from  contact  with  the  man  who 
spared  neither  friend  nor  foe  that  dared  to  thwart  him.  Luther  was 
far  less  tender  towards  the  Catholic  sufferers.  Nothing,  however, 
could  induce  Melancthon  to  go  on  a  theological  embassy  to  England. 
The  death  of  Catherine  rendered  Henry  less  disposed  to  make  doctrinal 
concessions ;  and  Luther  declared  they  would  concede  nothing.  The 
Protestant  States  required  Henry  "to  receive  the  faith  confessed  ai 
Augehurg^  and  in  that  case  expressed  themselves  ready  to  acknowledge 
him  as  Protector  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance."  England  and  evangelical 
Germany  seemed  about  to  join  hands  in  support  of  a  scriptural  faith. 
But  these  hopes  were  rudely  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  startling 
events  which  immediately  followed. 

Dr.  D*Aub]gn6'8  chapters  on  the  case  of  Anne  Boleyn  merit  a  careful 
reading.  We  would  here  say,  that  the  character  of  the  Reformation  is 
not  at  all  involved  in  that  of  any  person,  however  exalted  or  influen- 
tial such  person  may  have  been.  Our  attempts  to  elucidate  this  tragedy 
will  not  be  influenced  by  the  supposition  that  the  credit  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion  requires  us  to  maintain  the  innocence  of  Anne.    It  is  not  improbaUe 
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thai  somereaders  will  consider  that  Dr.  D'Anbign^  writes  under  a  feeling 
of  ibis  kind,  and  will  condemn  bis  cbspters  as  an  exparie  statement  of 
the  case.  He  stoutly  maintains  the  innocence  of  tbe  aocnsed  queen; 
and  critical  fairness  requires  ns  to  say,  tbat  bis  condnsions  are  better 
sustained  tban  tbose  of  Mr.  Froude,  wbo  leases  tbe  cbaracter  of  Anne 
tarnisbed  and  degraded.  Tbe  records  of  tbis  great  trial  are  unforta- 
nately  destroyed ;  and,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  by  tbe  same  bands, 
and  at  the  same  time,  that  effectually  disposed  of  tbe  Black-Book 
against  tbe  monks.  Tbe  reign  of  Mary  gave  the  fullest  opportnnity 
for  such  acts ;  and,  judging  from  the  well-known  doings  of  Poperj,  it 
is  not  unjust  to  suppose  tbat  men  like  Gkurdiner  would  make  tbe  best 
of  their  opportunity.  It  betrays  an  undue  bias  to  say  of  Anne  at  the 
outset  tbat  she  waa  trained  "  in  the  worst  school  of  Europe : "  it  is 
certainly  not  fair  to  say  tbis  of  "  tbe  household  of  the  pious  Margaret 
of  Angoul^me,  wbo  was  tbe  enlightened  protectress  not  only  of  the 
learned,  but  of  all  friends  of  tbe  Gospel."  "  Anne  bad  learnt  from 
tbat  princess  to  love  the  Reformation  and  tbe  Reformers,"  and  was 
regarded  by  all  parties  as  tbe  hope  of  tbe  Reformation,  though  in  this 
they  were  alike  greatly  mistaken.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  her  influence  was  regarded  by  tbe  Romanists  as  an  object  to 
be  accomplished  at  all  costs.  Tbe  court  of  Henry  was  crowded  with 
unscrupulous  persons  of  this  party,  many  of  whom  were  actuated  by 
the  additional  feeling  of  jealousy  and  mortification  at  Anne's  eleration, 
a  feeling  which  has  often  been  seen  to  override  all  others.  After  a 
careful  weighing  of  opposite  statements  we  see  nothing  in  Anne's 
earlier  life  to  warrant  the  presumption  of  her  after  guilt.  Tbe  closing 
sentence  of  Granmer's  letter  to  Henry,  in  which  be  says, "  I  am  exceed- 
ingly sorry  tbat  such  faults  can  be  proved  by  [against]  tbe  queen,  as  I 
heard  of  their  relation"  referring  to  the  statements  of  tbose.  wbo  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  tbe  King,  cannot  be  fairly  used  as  evidence  against  her. 
Tbis  sentence  proves  nothing  more  tban  tbat,  if  the  "  relation "  ci 
the  chancellor  to  Granmer  was  true,  Anne  was  guilty  of  serious  "faults ;" 
(whatever  meaning  Granmer  attached  to  that  word ; )  but  the  truth  of 
this  "relation"  is  just  the  thing  tbat  requires  to  be  proved;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  tbat  Granmer  believed  it.  Tbe  appearances,  judging  from 
his  whole  proceedings  in  the  case,  are  to  tbe  contrary. 

It  is  repeated  from  Lingard  tbat  Korris  confessed  bis  guilt  to  Fitz* 
wiUiam.  If  any  such  confession  was  made,  no  doubt  it  was  on  tbe  pro- 
mise tbat  bis  life  would  be  safe :  and  a  confession  on  such  terms  must 
be  judged  accordingly.  But  tbe  evidence  tbat  it  was  ever  made  is  not 
forthcoming.  It  is  tolerably  clear  tbat  Norris  unhesitatingly  declared 
bis  innocence  to  Henry,  notwithstanding  Henry's  promise  "  to  pardon 
him  if  he  would  confess."  The  statement  in  Kingston's  letter  to  the 
lord- treasurer,  written  from  tbe  Tower,  is  decidedly  against  tbe  notion 
of  a  confession  being  made  by  Norris.  He  says:  "Tbis  is  to  inform 
you  tbat  no  one,  except  Mark,  will  confess  anything  against  her; 
wherefore  I  imagine,  if  there  be  no  other  evidence,  tbe  business  will  be 
injurious  to  tbe  King's  honour."  (F.  174.)  It  is  ungenerous,  to  say  the 
least,  to  rely  for  evidence  of  guilt  on  the  incoherent  statements  of 
Anne  after  her  committal:  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  admitB 
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the  ffapposition  of  it.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  decidedly  against 
any  such  conclusion.  Smeton's  confession  seems  more  perplexing,  bnt 
onr  anthor  well  disposes  of  it.  This  low-bred  court  musician  was 
capable  of  attempting  to  revenge  himself  upon  Anne  for  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  she  had  treated  both  him  and  his  music,  as  soon  as  he 
found  from  court  intrigue  that  her  ruin  was  to  be  effected.  It  is  just 
such  men  that  are  employed  as  the  tools  of  those  above  them,  when 
such  a  business  is  to  be  done.  He  was  assured  that  his  life  was  safe. 
Why  did  he  not  correct  his  statement  if  ib  were  false,  it  is  asked,  when 
he  found  that  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  with  the  rest  P  He  himself  knew 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  he  had  alleged ;  but  he  also  became 
quite  aware  that,  true  or  false,  it  would  be  convenient  to  be  rid  of  him. 
His  infamy  was  sufficiently  great  already ;  and  he  would  clearly  see 
that,  if  he  died  with  a  retractation  upon  his  lips,  universal  execration 
would  follow  him.  We  must  decline  to  convict  Azme  upon  the  testimony 
of  this  man.  Qreat  stress  is  laid  upon  the  finding  of  the  grand  juries : 
no  doubt  evidence  was  laid  before  them  which  warranted  their  decision. 
But  what  was  that  evidence,  and  from  whom  did  it  come  P  The 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  this  question  cannot  be  given ;  it  can 
only  be  supposed.  On  the  latter  part  we  may  speak  with  more  cer- 
tainty. It  came,  in  fact,  from  such  persons  as  Lady  Bocheford,  a 
woman  whose  character  we  may  not  describe;  who  afterwards  suffered 
a  death  similar  to  that  which  she  rejoiced  to  see  inflicted  upon  the 
victim  of  her  inveterate  hatred.  It  was,  moreover,  secretly  collected, 
and  ably  manipulated,  by  men  who  knew  it  would  not  meet  the  public 
eye,  and  who  felt  themselves  compelled  to  do  Henry's  bidding ;  and  it 
was  placed  before  juries  who  were  aware  that  it  woidd  be  dangerous  to 
reject  it.  We  may  also  ask.  How  many  of  those  men  were  fierce  Boman- 
ists,  who  would  exult  in  the  destruction  of  the  woman  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  their  most  formidable  opponent  P  And  by  whom  was 
Anne's  trial  conducted  P  Under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk,— a  bitter,  truculent  tool  of  the  Papacy, — a  man  who  would  not 
venture  to  brave  Henry's  ire,  but  had  no  objection  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  Popery  by  contributing  to  the  removal  of  one  of  its  principal 
obstacles.  The  cry  of  exultation  from  the  Romanists  which  followed 
the  death  of  Anne  testifies  to  their  intense  desire  to  compass  that 
object,  and  warrants  the  view  which  is  here  taken  of  their  part  in  the 
whole  matter.  It  must  also  be  distinctly  remembered  that  at  this  time 
Heniy's  power  was  absolute  and  undisputed.  The  men  who  should 
refuse  to  become  his  executioners  knew  well  that  he  would  soon  find 
persons  willing  to  perform  that  office  upon  themselves. 

After  thus  calling  in  question  the  evidence  against  Anne,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  D'Aubigne's  chapters  for  her  vindication.  We  hero 
see  the  character  of  her  intercourse  with  the  most  godly  men  of  tho 
nation,  who  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  suspected  her  of  crimes  so  odious, 
but  rather  to  have  regarded  her  as  at  least  a  virtuous  woman,  and  a  sin- 
cere supporter  of  the  truth.  Granmer's  letter  to  Henry,  though  strongly 
marked  by  his  usual  caution,  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  She  carefully 
made  choice  of  men  of  the  highest  reputation  for  piety,  as  those  who 
should  surround  her  in  the  performance  of  Christian  o£fice8.^---MatUiew 
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Parker,  afbarwarJa  Eliz&bsth'a  first  ArobbUhop  of  Cinterbnry,  is  a  dla« 
tingoisbed  instance.  Sbe  greatly  assisted  Cranmer  in  filling  np  t^e 
▼aoant  bisboprics,  by  tbe  appointment  of  evangelical  and  competent 
men.*  Tbe  improbability  of  sacb  a  person  being  gnilty,  OTer  a  oon* 
tiderable  period,  of  crimes  wbicb  erince  a  most  depraved  nature,  is 
great  indeed.  Her  bearing,  after  tbe  recovery  of  ber  aelf-possesnon, 
was  creditable  to  a  person  in  sacb  circamstances.  Her  letter  to  Henrj 
is  a  beantif nl  composition,  and  bears  tbe  marks  of  conscious  integritj, 
however  impolitic  some  may  regard  its  tone  in  reference  to  tbe  King. 
And  unless  we  are  prepared  to  question  tbe  autbenticiiy  of  every  docu- 
ment in  tbe  case,  there  is  no  valid  reason  to  doubt  tbe  autbenticity  of 
tbis.  Her  conduct  wben  before  ber  judges  is  that  of  a  deeply  isjured 
woman,  rising  in  dignify  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  Her 
innocence  was  steadily  persisted  in  by  her  to  the  fatal  moment.  How 
then  shall  we  account  for  Henry's  altered  disposition  towards  her? 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  licentious  side  of  Henry's  character  wu 
strongly  developed  by  indulgence,  and  by  the  increase  of  his  power. 
No  historian  is  required  to  make  any  person  the  hero  of  his  history; 
but  this  is  a  serious  &ult,  wbich  mars  more  than  one  modem  produc- 
tion of  the  kind.  Historic  truth  compels  us  to  say,  that  the  secret  of 
Henry's  determination  to  be  relieved  of  Anne  was  the  criminal  passion 
which  he  had  conceived  for  Jane  Seymour.  Whetber  it  is  true  or  not 
that  Anne  surprised  him  in  the  act  of  showing  attentions  to  that  person 
which  betrayed  his  wicked  purpose,  that  purpose  was  well  known  by  her ; 
and  sbe  had  tbe  spirit  to  resent  so  great  a  wrong.  Serioua  altercatiooB 
ensued,  which  produced  the  most  painfal  results.  It  soon  became 
clearly  apparent  to  her  that  her  fate  was  sealed.  A  host  of  enemiei 
hastened  to  serve  the  despot  in  securing  tbe  object  upon  which  tbey  knew 
his  heart  was  fixed.  Every  seeming  inadvertence  was  unsorupuloualy 
pressed  into  their  service.  **  Two  or  three  circumstances,  such  as  occur 
in  the  most  innocent  life,  were  the  pretext  for  Anne's  destruction." 
We  have,  in  fiMst,  not  yet  discovered  anything  beyond  malicious  court 
gossip  as  the  ground  for  the  accusation  against  ber.  The  long  array  of 
particulars  and  dates  given  in  the  indictment  found  by  tbe  grand  jury 
of  Middlesex,  carries  its  own  condemnation  along  with  it.  'Why 
attempt  to  force  a  confession  from  the  accused  parties,  if  her  prosecu* 
tors  were  in  possession  of  evidence  so  conclusive  and  abundant  as  those 
particulars  and  dates  imply  P  There  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question.  And  why,  also,  attempt,  by  the  use  of  Cranmer,  to  extort 
firom  her  an  acknowledgment — which,  if  true,  is  discreditable  to  Henry 
— K>f  some  previous  contract  between  herself  and  Lord  Northumberland, 
or  of  some  other  event  that  would  render  her  marriage  with  Rcdtj 
invalid  P  Her  remarks  in  connexion  with  this  matter  seem  to  intimate 
that  her  acknowledgments  were  induced  by  tbe  promise  of  her  life. 
She  evidently  thought  that  if  her  marriage  was  declared  illegal,  she 

•  Among  the  persons  promoted,  D'Anbigne  speaks  of  a  Dominican  prior  named 
"  Hilderly."  This  is  a  mistake  for  Ililaey,  who  succeeded  Fisher  as  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  It  may  be  a  mistake  only  in  spelling,  as  the  name  was  sometimes  written 
"Hadesly."  (P.  153.)  ^  , 
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would  be  divorced  from  the  King,  and  allowed  to  retire  to  the  Conti- 
nent. Her  marriage  was  declared  illegal,  and  yet  she  was  condemned 
on  the  charge  of  adoltery ;  which,  in  that  case,  was  simply  impossible. 
It  is  vain  to  say  that  this  contradiction  was  overlooked.  The  men  of 
that  day  were  not  wanting  in  sagacity.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  want 
of  sonnd  evidence  against  her,  and  of  a  determination  to  find  some 
plausible  reason  for  her  removal.  Henry's  proceedings  on  the  day  of 
her  execution  were  wanton  and  disreputable  in  the  extreme,  and  alto- 
gether unlike  those  of  a  man  who  found  himself  injured  by  a  woman 
lie  had  so  deeply  loved ;  and  his  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour  on  the 
very  following  day  stamps  the  whole  transaction  with  infamy.  It  is  an 
insult  to  a  nation's  judgment  to  say,  that  "  the  precipitancy  with  which 
he  acted  is  a  proof  that  he  looked  on  matrimony  as  an  indifferent  official 
act,  which  his  duty  required  at  the  moment."  What !  on  the  day  after 
the  woman  whom  he  had  done  so  much  to  obtain  had  died  on  the 
scaffold  by  his  desire?  The  supposition  is  monstrous.  For  that  pre- 
cipitate marriage  there  can,  in  truth,  be  only  one  reason  given ;  and 
that  reason  accounts,  also,  for  the  destruction  of  his  victim. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  ''  rule  Anne  Boleyn  to  have  been  a 
saint ; "  and  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  this  flippant 
mode  of  speaking  is  utterly  unbecoming  an  historian  in  so  grave  a 
matter.  But  we  believe  her  to  have  been  condemned  on  testimony, 
which  in  our  own  day  none,  even  the  haughtiest  sovereign,  would  dare 
to  place  before  a  judicial  tribunal.  Her  greatest  fault  appears  to  have 
been  a  freedom  of  manner,  which  was  principally  the  result  of  her 
previous  rank  in  society,  when  she  mingled  on  terms  of  equality  with 
the  people  around  her,  but  which  may  have  been  increased  by  her 
French  associations.  Such  freedom,  as  we  may  think,  sometimes 
bordered  on  imprudence,  when  we  consider  the  character  and  the 
position  of  the  man  whose  consideration  she  had  to  retain. 

The  limits  which  we  had  fixed  for  this  paper  are  already  exceeded ; 
and  we  can  only  intimate  that  the  course  of  Henry  with  reference  to 
the  Reformation  was  not  materially  altered  by  the  death  of  the 
queen,  as  many  feared,  and  many  more  hoped,  it  would  be.  He  con- 
tinued to  pursue  what  may  be  regarded  as  his  double  course,  but 
which  notwithstanding  tended  to  promote  the  work  of  reformation. 
The  immediate  current  of  events,  in  which  the  King's  sapremacy  and 
Cromwell's  reforming  efforts  are  conspicuous,  is  given  hj  our  historian, 
with  an  account  of  the  trial  and  martyrdom  of  that  gentle,  but  brave, 
servant  of  God,  Tyndale,  upon  whose  case  we  hoped  to  have  been  able  to 
dilate.  We  can  only  now  say,  that  by  his  work  of  Scripture  translation 
he  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  of  England's  benefactors,  and  by  the  mode 
of  his  death  as  one  of  her  noblest  martyrs. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  half  of  this  volume  which  treats 
of  the  Beformation  in  England.  The  remaining  portion  covers  the  same 
period  of  time,  but  is  devoted  to  the  work  in  Geneva.  Here  our  author 
is  at  home ;  but  we  must  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  joining  him,  and 
be  satisfied  with  recommending  our  readers  to  read  his  chapters  for 
themselves,  and  to  study  with  earnestness  this  movement,  when 
"  the  character  of  every  nation  in  Europe  underwent  a  gJ^eai  chan^ 
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wliioh  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  grandest  crises  in  the  world's 
history.  The  £uth  and  moral  constitution  of  every  nationality  was  then 
tried  in  the  fieiy  famaoe  of  new  opinions,  and  the  spiritual  destinies  of 
mankind  were  sabject  to  the  dreadful  and  incessant  arbitrament  of  sword 
and  fire.  It  was  an  age  of  martyr-spirits  and  ferocious  passions,  of  evan- 
gellcal  aspiration,of  crime  and  violence  of  the  most  fearful  atrocity,  and  of 
Machiavellian  conspiracies  against  the  rights  of  conscience,  conceited 
with  diabolical  ingenuity,  and  wrought  out  on  a  scale  of  appalling 
magnitude."  M.  G. 
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NO.  XCIX.— "GLORIA  IN  BXCBLSIS." 

An  old  seventeenth-century  poet,  John  Norris,  seems  to  be  the  parent 
of  that  beautiful  simile  about  the  rarity  of  the  visits  of  angels,  (repro- 
duced in  the  two  following  centuries  by  Blair  and  Campbell  respect- 
ively,) when  he  compares  "joys  the  most  exquisite  and  strong"  to 
"  angels'  visits,  short  and  bright,"  and  adds,— 

"Mortdity  's  too  weak  to  bear  them  long." 

The  infrequence  of  these  angelic  utterances  makes  it  difficult  for 
mortal  ears  to  understand  them.  But  there  are  other  disturbing 
causes.  Our  national  poet  tells  us  that  we  cannot  hear  the  songs  of 
the  heavenly  hosts,  because  "  the  muddy  vesture  of  decay  "  closes  us  in 
so  grossly ;  and  it  is  significant  that  when  our  great  Hooker  was  on  ihe 
edge  of  the  spirit-world,  his  thoughts  strayed  to  the  number  and 
nature  of  angels,  their  order  and  service;  as  though  it  were  a  topic 
naturally  suited  to  a  being  just  passing  into  the  debatable  land 
between  life  and  death, — ^between  the  world  of  sense  and  the  world  of 
spirits. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  when  we  take  these  two  points  into  considera- 
tion, that  the  one  recorded  sentence  spoken  by  the  company  of  heaven 
(omitting  the  occasions  when  they  were  the  direct  iniemuntii  to  man- 
kind) should  be  imperfectly  understood.  For  surely  the  "  Gloria  m 
EtBceUia  "  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  angelic  hymn  of  which  we  have 
the  literal  words ;  other  passages  only  telling  us  the  subjects  of  such 
songs,  or  giving  us  anthems  heard,  as  by  Isaiah  and  St  John  the 
divine,  in  symbol  and  shadow. 

Not  only  has  its  Hruciure  been  a  vexed  question  among  theologians, 
but  even  the  right  reading  of  one  most  important  word  in  it  cannot,  it 
is  submitted,  be  even  yet  regarded  as  determined.  Let  us  refer  to  the 
latter  first.  The  fact  of  an  important  difference  of  reading  is  proba- 
bly familiar  to  many  people,  who  would  not  claim  any  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  Qreek  Testament,  from  the  reference  to  it  in  Keble's 
"Christian  Tear."  In  the  "Ode  for  Christmas  Day,"  he  tells  how 
"  the  wondrous  sound  is  echoed  on  for  ever : " — 

"  Olorj  to  Ood  on  high,  on  earth  be  peace. 
And  love  towards  men  of  love,— salvation  and  release." 
It  is  a  Uttle  diluted,  even  if  it  were  the  right  ren 
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The  vindioation  for  its  adoption  is  to  be  f onnd  in  the  foot-note :  "  I 
lia7e  ventured  to  adopt  the  reading  of  the  Yalgate,  as  being  generally 
known  through  Pergolesi's  beantifnl  composition, '  Gloria  in  ExeeUis 
Deo,  et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonce  volunUUia.' " 

It  is  curious,  too,  to  see  how  this  same  version  and  rendering  of  the 
angelic  song  has  attracted  a  writer  of  a  very  different  order.  In  one  of 
his  very  few  graver  compositions,  Thackeray  concludes  a  little  Christmas 
poem  with  these  words : — 

"  The  ahepherds  heard  it  overhead, — 
The  joyf ol  angels  raised  it  then : 
6I017  to  heaven  on  high,  it  said, 

And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  As  fits  the  holj  Christmas  birth, 

Be  this,  good  friends,  onr  carol  still,— 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth. 
To  men  of  gentle  will." 

We  can  readily  understand  the  humourist's  preference  of  this  some- 
what Pelagian  interpretation ;  for  it  Mis  in  with  the  vague  universalism 
ifhich  found  fevour  with  that  amiable  man  of  the  world.  But  it  is 
startling  to  find  it  in  the  popular  work  of  an  Anglican  theologian. 
Surely  if  this  were  all  that  the  heavenly  host  had  to  proclaim,  it  would 
bardly  have  been  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  a  world  of  rebellious  sin- 
ners. The  very  speciality  of  the  Gospel  is  that  it  comes  not  to  "  men 
of  love,"  but  to  "  men  of  hatred : "  it  is  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ; 
it  calls,  not  "  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance."  To  adopt  such 
a  misconception  surely  shows  but  a  feeble  grasp  of  the  distinctive  truths 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  helps  to  account  for  that  sense  of  some- 
thing wanting,  which  comes  over  many  a  reader  who  takes  up  the 
^  Christian  Year  "  as  a  book  of  devotional  poetry.  John  Newton  had 
not  the  lyrical  genius  of  the  poet  of  Hursley,  but  there  are  more  than 
one  of  his  hymns  far  less  likely  to  become  obsolete  than  the  poems  of 
the  latter ;  for  the  one  speaks  home  to  the  devout  heart  on  clear  defi- 
nite verities  of  infinite  concernment,  and  to  the  other  seems  to  belong 
(in  the  words  with  which  Sir  James  Stephen  described  the  lyre  of  the 
school) "  the  poetical  privilege  of  escaping  by  a  half-sense,  or  by  the 
suggestion  of  a  sense,  or  by  words  with  no  sense  at  all." 

But  assuming  for  liie  present  the  reading  avOp&noii  MokIos  to  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  a  strange  oversight  that  has  accepted  "hominibua  howje 
ffoluniatia  "  as  a  true  rendering  of  it.  The  laws  of  Greek  idiom,  no  less 
than  of  Ohristian  doctrine,  protest  against  it.  Thackeray  probably  was 
familiar  only  with  the  Yulgate  words,  which  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  more  than  one  musical  composition ;  and  though  the  genitive  of 
quality  (such  as  "  homo  virttUia ")  is  altogether  alien  to  Latin  when 
unaccompanied  by  an  adjective,  yet  with  an  adjective  (as  "  homo  summcB 
viriulia  ")  it  would  be  quite  admissible.  As  an  old  Oarthusian,  he  does 
not  disgrace  the  palmy  days  of  his  famous  school  by  translating 
"Tiominihus  honoB  wluntatia  "  hy  "  men  of  gentle  wUl."  But  it  seems 
strange  that  one  who  ^ust  have  been  familiar  with  the  original  as  well 
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as  the  ▼eraion,  sbould  haTC  allowed  His  jadgment  to  accept  sacli  a 
translation ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  strange,  as  in  another  instance  he 
hss  adopted  the  only  tenable  rendering  of  such  a  genitive.*  "  Peace 
towards,"  or  rather,  "  amongst  men  of  good- will,"  mnst  mean  "  men  of 
God's  good-will," — objects  of  Grod*s  good  pleasure,— the  race  on  which 
He  now  looks  with  favour;  not  the  race  whose  amiable  qualities  attract 
His  regard-t 

Whether  we  read  cvdoiua,  or  tvdoKias,  the  meaning  of  the  noun  itself 
and  its  cognates  deserves  careful  examination.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
authors  of  the  ancient  Latin  versions  did  not  understand  the  word. 
Three  of  them,  whom  Jerome  follows  in  the  Yulgate,  render  it  by  the 
phrase,  "  hones  voluntatis,"  which  we  have  shown  to  be,  not  inadequate, 
but  inadmissible;  and  a  fourth  prefers  " consolcUionis,**  a  rendering 
equally  wide  of  the  mark.  Evdojcux  is  a  word  which  seems  almost  con- 
secrated by  the  sacred  writers  to  signify  the  Divine  complacency,  or 
God's  g^od  pleasure.  It  occurs  nine  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
seven  times  it  bears  that  meaning :  Matt.  xi.  26 ;  Luke  x.  21 :  "  Even 
80,  Father ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  "  {lit,  "  for  so  it  was  good  pleasure  ") 
''in  Thy  sight."  8o  Eph.  i.  5,  9;  Phil.  ii.  13;  2  Tbess.  i.  II.  And 
with  the  cognate  verb  this  is  even  more  the  case :  here  it  is  the  Divine 
complacency,  cu  etpecidlly  manifested  in  Christ,  The  variations  in  our 
authorized  version  obscure  its  force  to  the  English  reader.  In  Matt 
xii.  18,  we  have  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah :  '*  My  beloved,  in  whom  My 
soul  is  well  pleased  {ds  tv  €ud6iajcr€v  17  ^.  /&.)"  At  our  Lord's  baptism 
and  transfiguration  are  heard  actual  words  from  heaven  :  "  This  is  My 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  (tv  f  €vd6iaj(ra) : "  Matt.  iiL  17 ; 
xvii.  5 ;  Mark  i.  II ;  Luke  iii.  22 :  and  these  words  are  echoed  by  one  of 
the  ear- witnesses.  (2  Peter  i.  17.)  The  Divine  complacency  of  the 
Father  in  His  Son  is  expressed  by  St.  Paul  under  the  same  phrase ; 
and  there  is  wonderful  majesty  in  the  abstract  and  impersonal  way  in 
which  the  word  is  used.  Col.  i.  19  :  "  For  it  pleased  [the  Father]  that 
in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell  (€P  avr^  evddn/o-c  vap  t6  vX^pmiMa 
KoroiK^o-oi)."  And  again,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (x.  6-8,)  we 
have  the  same  language :  "  In  sacrifices  of  bulls  and  goats.  Thou  took- 
est  no  pleasure  (ovjc  €vd6iaf<ras) ;  then  said  I,  lo,  I  come : "  t.  0.,  "  I,  in 
whom  Thou  canst  take  pleasure."  Thus  the  prevailing  usage  of  the 
New  Testament  seems  to  refer  this  remarkable  word  to  Christ.^  It  is 
of  Him  that  this  Divine  complacency  is  specially  predicated. 

We  come  to  inquire  as  to  the  reading.  Are  we  to  read  tv^otdas,  or 
€vdo«ui  P    **  Peace  on  earth  amongst  (or,  to)  men  of  the  Divine  com- 


*  Saob,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  case.  "Christian  Year,"  TkuneUy  htfore 
Easier,  where  Daniel  is  called  "the  Man  of  Loves ;  **  the  motto-text  at  the  head  of  the 
poem  heiog  the  Anthorixed  Version :  "For  thou  art  greatljr  helored."  LXl.,  o^ 
i-rtOttfimy. 

t  So  Blrek,  quoted  by  Alford.  Unier  den  Mensehen  des  WohJgefaUens,  numKck, 
dei  goHliehen  IFoMgef aliens. 

%  There  are  some  few  places  in  which  the  word  in  qneslion  is  need  in  r«fd«nce  to 
God's  good  pleasore  towards  mankind :  e,  y.,  towards  St.  Paul ;  (I  Cor.  i.  21 ;  GaL  L 
15 ;)  not  towards  the  people  in  the  wUdemess.  (I  Cor.  x.  6.)  ^ 
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placesicy  (or  men  of  God'g  good  pleasure — i,  e.,  His  elect  people) ; "  or, 
''  Peace  on  earth ;  good  pleasure  (Divine  complacency)  amongst  men  P  *' 
It  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide ;  and  perhaps  internal  evidence  must 
after  all  decide  it.  The  weight  of  external  evidence  seems  to  some  of  the 
best  critics  to  be  for  the  genitive ;  though  for  the  nominative  there  is 
abundant  authority,  so  that  the  point  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  settled* 

For  the  genitive  we  have  the  authority  of  three,  or  perhaps  four,  of 
the  great  uncial  MSS.  Our  own  Codex  Alexandrinua,  in  the  British 
Museum,  has  the  reading,  so  has  the  Codex  Bezca  at  Cambridge ;  and 
the  remarkable  Sinaitic  Codex  agprees  with  them.  The  valuable  Parisian 
Palimpsest  unfortunately  cannot  be  cited ;  for  though  the  commence- 
ment and  the  close  of  Luke  ii.  are  both  to  be  deciphered  there,  the 
verse  in  question  is  wanting.  The  Yatican  MS.  used  to  be  cited  in 
favour  of  the  authorized  version ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  Dean 
Alford  has  had  access  to  it,  and  in  his  opinion  the  genitive  was  the 
original  reading,  and  a  later  hand  has  altered  it  to  the  nominative. 
We  must  hesitate  to  pin  our  faith  upon  the  reputed  readings  of  this 
priceless  Codex,  until  more  complete  facilities  are  furnished  by  the 
custodians  of  the  Pope's  library  for  such  delicate  questions  as  readings 
aprimd  manu  and  a  secundd  manu,  in  a  MS.  fourteen  hundred  years  old. 
It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  it  is  strange,  considering  the  Bomish 
homage  to  the  Yulgate,  as  shown  by  the  editors  of  the  Complutensian 
Folyglott  and  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  if  the  original  reading 
should  agree  with  the  Yulgate,  and  the  correction  by  a  later  hand 
disparage  its  authority.  When  Borne,  if  ever,  becomes  the  capital  of  a 
free  Italy,  European  scholars  may  hope  that  such  quiet  access  may  be 
granted  to  the  treasures  of  the  Yatican  as  Berlin,  Paris,  Bloomsbury, 
our  Protestant  Universities,  and  even  Bussia,  afford.  It  is  right  to 
add  that  Alford,  following  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  declares  for  the 
genitive. 

We  own  that  it  is  not  without  a  pang  that  we  see  a  slur  thrown  upon 
a  reading  associated  with  our  sublime  and  elevating  post-communion 
Anthem,  and  its  presence  in  the  ancient  Liturgies  is  strong  evidence 
in  its  favour.  The  editors  of  "The  Prayer-Book  Interleaved,"  who 
have  exhumed  the  driest  bones  of  the  past,  do  us  some  service  here, 
when  they  tell  us  that  "  the  origin  of  the  '  Gloria  in  Excelsis'  is  lost  in 
remote  antiquity,"  is  found  in  the  Greek  Church  "as  early  as  the  time 
of  Athanasius,"  and  is  "  certainly  earlier  than  Hilary,  fourth  century." 
The  authority  of  the  reading  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  is  lessened  by 
a  curious  fact.  Beaders  are  aware  that  it  contains  the  LXX.  as  well 
as  the  New  Testament,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  Psalms  this  anthem  is 
inserted ;  and  here  we  read  the  nominative,  not  the  genitive.  All  the 
Greek  Fathers  who  have  quoted  it  adopt  this  reading ;  Origen  repeating 
it  thrice.  All  the  ancient  versions,  except  the  Gothic  and  those  Latin 
already  adduced,  give  their  uniform  verdict  on  the  same  side ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  three,  or  perhaps  four,  great  uncials,  the 
MSS.  generally  are  in  favour  of  it  also.  It  is  surely  a  case  in  which 
internal  evidence  may  properly  have  its  weight ;  and  this,  more  espe- 
cially when  one  obtains  an  insight  into  the  true  meaning  of  the  song, 
appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  received  text. 
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lU  stractare,  as  well  as  its  sense,  is  affected  greatly  by  this  reading. 
In  the  one  case  it  consists  only  of  two  members : — 

Koi  M  'fii  ^Ifffynii  [iv]  wOpAwois  c^kuxs. 

(If  we  adopt  this  reading,  the  second  cV,  omitted  in  some  MSS., 
seems  probably  snperfluons.  Oomp.  Lnke  xi.  2,  Gr,)  In  the  highest 
heavens  the  Incarnation  brings  glory  to  God,  and  on  earth  it  brings 
peace  to  Gkxl's  "  elect "  people.  But  if  we  still  adhere  to  the  receired 
text,  the  hymn  falls  into  three  clauses,  and  its  subject  seems  ridier 
and  fuller : — 

Kol  iwl  yiis  ^If^trn' 

The  depth  of  this  angelic  anthem  has  hardly  been  sounded  by  com- 
mentators. The  third  clause  is  not  a  mere  tautological  repetition  of 
the  second,  as  some  shallow  Rationalists  have  dared  to  say ;  and  for 
which  our  imperfect  version  of  it,  and  Luther's,  have  alone  been  to 
blame.  *Ev  never  can  be  made  to  mean  "  towards.'*  But  it  was  the 
failure  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  noun,  that  caused  the  error.  The 
third  clause  is  totally  distinct  from  the  second ;  and  states  the  reason 
of  the  two  effects  produced  respectively  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  On 
earth  there  is  peace  and  reconciliation,  and  in  heaven  fresh  songs  of 
admiring  praise  ,*  in  both  cases  because  there  is  once  more  amongst 
men  One  upon  whom  the  Father  can  look  with  complacency  :  "  Qood 
pleasure  amongst  men."  When  God  had  crowned  the  work  of  creation 
by  placing  in  the  midst  of  it  the  first  Adam, — the  unfallen  man  in  His 
own  image, — a  thrill  of  rapture  ran  through  heaven : — "  The  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.**  God  had 
Been  "  everything  that  He  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good; " 
and  they  were  too  loyal  and  loving  not  to  wonder  and  adore.  When 
sin  and  death  had  fallen  on  our  world,  their  songs  must  have  faltered 
as  they  thought  of  us ;  and  if  those  ministering  spirits  can  feel  sadness, 
it  might  well  have  been  awakened  in  them,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro  on 
messages  of  wrath,  or  for  the  succour  of  depressed  and  suffering  piety. 
There  was  little  here,  then,  to  waken  their  song^.  But  when  the  second 
Adam  came,  and  there  was  a  new  Head  of  the  human  race  to  have 
dominion  over  a  new  creation  greater  than  the  first,  their  praises  broke 
forth  anew ;  and  we  know  that  they  still  "  desire  to  look  into  "  these 
exhaustless  riches  of  wisdom  and  grace.  May  their  desire  be  ours  !— 
Christian  Advocate  and  Review, 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  GRBCO-RUSSIAN  OHUROH. 
{Concluded  from  page  732.) 
The  character  of  the  Muscovite  people  is  strongly  marked  by  what 
we  may  call  religiousness ;  by  reverence  for  sacred  things,  and  punctili- 
ous regard  to  the  formularies  of  the  church.    Not  that  the  Russian  raU- 
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gion  ifl,  as  a  rnle,  a  matter  of  deep  perBonal  oonviotion,  arising  out  of 
an  enlightened  perception  of  the  tmth,  and  isBuing  in  the  development 
of  a  healthy  spiritual  life ;  it  is  rather  a  kind  of  hereditary  and  national 
sentiment  and  feeling ;  and  it  consists  mainly  in  the  rigid  observance 
of  the  manifold  ceremonies  which  the  Greek  Church  enjoins.  Indeed, 
except  in  rare  instances,  neither  clergy  nor  laity  seem  to  have  any  pro- 
per conception  of  religion  as  a  positive,  spiritual  life.  The  external  rite 
is  almost  everything;  here  they  rest,  and  with  this  they  are  satisfied. 
Beligious  bigotry  and  intolerance  are  also  as  prevalent  as  is  this  minute 
attention  to  all  the  details  of  an  elaborate  ritualism. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Russian  that  he  belongs  to  what  he  calls  the 
"  orthodox  church ; ''  the  name  by  which,  in  a  spirit  of  proud  exclnsive- 
ness,  the  Qreek  Ohurch  distinguishes  herself  from  all  other  Christian 
churches.  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  the  various  Eastern 
sects,  are  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  heretical  in  doctrine,  and 
seriously  in  error  in  their  ecclesiastical  forms.  The  general  belief  is 
that  the  Greek  Church  is  the  only  pure  and  nncorrupt  depositary  of 
the  £Euth  of  Christ;  that  Russia,  as  belonging  to  this  church,  is  a 
country  possessing  a  peculiarly  sacred  character,  and  that  her  mission 
is  to  gather  others  into  the  same  communion.  Their  sovereign  is  the 
"  Most  Orthodox  Czar;  "  their  land  is"  Holy  Russia ; "  an  expression 
frequently  occurring  in  the  imperial  ukases.  The  ancient  capital  is 
spoken  of  with  patriotic  aud  religious  affection  as  "Holy  Mother 
Moscow ; "  and  we  are  told  that  *'  every  Russian  entertains  all  his  life 
long  the  desire  to  visit  one  day  the  great  city,  to  see  the  towers  of  its 
holy  churches,  and  to  pray  on  the  tombs  of  the  patron  saints  "  of  his 
country. 

Doctrinally  there  is  but  little  difference  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Bomish  churches.  The  Greek  Church,  while  recognising  the  authority 
of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  places  in  the  same  rank  the  decrees  of  the 
first  seven  Councils,  and  certain  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  The 
Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  not  an  article  of  faith ;  but  prayers  are 
offered  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  departed,  with  respect  to  whose 
condition  the  church  does  not  profess  to  make  any  dogmatic  declara- 
tion. The  use  and  worship  of  images  are  most  severely  prohibited ;  and 
yet,  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  pictures  are  allowed.  In  fact,  the 
affection  for  pictures  of  the  Saviour,  the  Yirgin,  and  various  saints,  and 
the  superstitious  veneration  paid  to  them,  and  the  supernatural  virtue 
ascribed  to  them,  almost  exceed  belief.  These  pictures  are  often  set  in 
frames  of  great  value,  which  are  ornamented  with  the  most  costly  gems. 
The  adoration  of  the  Yirgin  Mary  is  perhaps  hardly  carried  to  the  same 
revolting  excess  in  the  Greek  Church  as  it  is  in  the  Romish;  but 
Mariolatry  is  a  sin  of  which  she  is  largely  guilty.  Mary's  picture  is 
everywhere  to  be  seen.  She  is  invoked  as  "  protectress,"  "  guard," ''  sal- 
vation of  souls,"  "  the  impregnable  shield,"  "  the  fountain  of  mercy," 
"  the  refuge  of  the  world."  Again  and  again  is  she  represented  as  **  the 
BoU  hope  and  comfort  of  the  human  race." 

Pictures  of  saints  are  met  with  in  every  house.  They  appear  to  be 
regarded  much  in  the  same  light,  ^s  the  "  household  gods  "  of  ancient 
heathen  Rome.    When  the  Russians  enter  a  dwelling,  they/do^^luma^ 
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to  them  before  o£fering  the  accustomed  salutatioziB  to  the  £unilj;  and 
on  Sondays  and  holidays,  and  some  other  occasions,  lights  are  burned 
before  them.  It  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  observed,  that  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  the  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  between  the  use 
and  abuse  of  pictures.  "The  pictures  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  of  the 
Holy  Yirgin,'and  of  other  saints,  are  worthy  to  have  honour  not  for  the 
purpose  of  worship,  but  that  by  having  them  before  our  eyes  we  may 
be  encouraged  to  devotion,  and  to  the  imitation  of  the  deeds  of  the 
Righteous]  Ones  represented  by  the  pictures."  In  like  manner,  the 
Romanists,  while  crowding  their  churches  with  images  of  all  sorts, 
(fiom  the  rudest  figures  to  the  highest  forms  of  art  of  which  the  chisel 
of  the  sculptor  is  capable,)  try  to  explain  that  these  are  only  to  be 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  remembrancers.  But  in  both  cases  the  pra^- 
cal  result  is,  in  the  main,  and  must  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  real 
image  and  picture- worship.  To  such  an  extent  of  superstition  does  this 
evil  practice  sometimes  run,  that  a  special  value  is  attached  to  some 
pictures  on  account  of  the  wonders, — miracles  of  healing,  for  instance, — 
which  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  them,  and  they  are  carried 
about  with  great  pomp  from  place  to  place.  Rich  and  enviable  is 
that  church  considered  to  be,  which  has  the  custody  of  these  precious 
channels  of  supernatural  energy.  At  an  episcopal  visitation,  when 
mass  is  celebrated  with  much  attractive  ritual,  the  bishop  kisses  the 
sacred  pictures  which  adorn  the  altar. 

The  cathedrals  and  churches  of  the  cities  and  most  important  towns 
are  highly  decorated,  and  they  are  so  arranged  and  ornamented  as  to 
furnish  a  most  elaborate  symbolism.  As  far  as  practicable,  all  the 
churches  are,  in  fact,  built  pretty  much  after  the  same  model.  As  there 
are  no  seaU,  the  body  of  most  of  them,  which  is  long  in  proportion  to 
its  width,  looks  like  a  great  hall.  At  the  east  end  there  are  two  steps, 
extending  across  the  building ;  and  beyond  these  a  kind  of  altar-screen, 
on  which  are  pictures  of  saints,  richly  chased  on  silver,  or  other 
metallic  plates.  Immense  candlesticks  or  lamps  are  suspended  before 
them.  Behind  the  screen  is  the  altar,  called  the  ''  throne."  On  this 
are  placed  the  Gospels,  in  a  large  volume,  adorned  with  medallions  of 
the  Saviour  and  the  evangelists ;  a  gold,  or  gilt  cross,  for  the  congre* 
gation  to  kiss ;  and  a  little  box  for  the  consecrated  elements.  One  of 
the  most  important  articles  is  the  altar-cloth,  called  the  "  antimina,^' 
It  is  made  of  silk,  and  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  the  province. 
Only  priests  and  deacons  are  allowed  to  touch  it.  "A  picture  is 
stamped  upon  it,  representing  the  burial  of  Christ  by  Joseph  of 
ArimathsBa  and  the  holy  women.  At  the  four  comers  are  the  busts  of 
the  evangelists.  Above  and  below  is  an  inscription,  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  in  very  deed  consecrated  by  the  archbishop ;  and  that,  through 
it,  his  blessing  is  conveyed  to  the  whole  building.  A  minute  portion 
of  relics,  anointed  with  holy  oil,  is  secured  in  a  tiny  bag,  or  pocket,  and 
sewn  on  that  side  of  the  antimina  which  is  turned  toward  the  east 
Without  an  antimins,  no  church  in  Russia  can  be  consecrated." 

Next  to  the  altar  of  a  Russian  church,  perhaps  most  is  thought  of 
the  bells.  Some  churches  have  several  belfries  built  at  the  comers; 
and  small  ones  have  their  bells  hung  in  a  little  tower,  on  the  top  of  the 
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cupola,  wbich  is  raised  on  the  east  end  of  the  church.  No  musical 
chimes  or  tunes,  such  as  we  hear  in  this  country,  are  used :  the  bells 
are  immovable,  and  are  merely  struck  with  the  clappers.  Various 
sounds  are  rang  out,  according  to  the  services  in  connexion  with  which 
they  are  used.  "The  every- day  peal  for  mass,  matins,  and  vespers,  is 
composed  of  the  second  bell  in  size,  which  summons  the  orthodox  to 
Divine  service  in  the  following  manner ; — First,  three  solemn  tolls,  with 
the  interval  of  about  a  minute  and  a  half  between  each,  followed  by  an 
even  and  uninterrupted  repetition  of  the  same,  but  allegro,  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  This,  for  mass,  is  followed  by  complete  silence,  of  ten 
minutes'  duration,  or  thereabouts ;  and  concluded  by  a  grand  clanging 
and  clashing  of  all  the  other  smaller  bells,  which  lasts  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  or  more.  This  signifies  that  service  wiU  begin  immediately. 
For  matins  and  vespers  it  is  nearly  the  same,  but  with  smaller  intervals 
and  of  less  duration."  At  a  particular  part  of  the  service,  on  holy- 
days,  the  great  bell  rings  for  about  three  minutes,  and  on  week-days  a 
smaller  one.  This  ceremony  marks  the  time  of  the  "  consecration  of 
the  elements." 

The  bells  are  often  of  very  superior  workmanship.  Sometimes  they 
exhibit  bas-reliefs  representing  the  principal  pictures  of  the  churches 
for  which  they  are  intended.  Texts  of  Scripture  are  also  engraved 
upon  them.  Many  of  them  are  of  enormous  dimensions.  "  The  original 
Ivan  Yiliki  (Big  John)  of  Moscow,  for  which  no  belfry  could  be  built 
strong  enough,  weighed  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  pounds. 
It  still  exists  in  the  enclosure  of  the  Kreml,  with  a  large  piece  like  a 
door  broken  out  of  ifcs  side A  hermit  might  live  in  it  very  comfort- 
ably. The  Ivan  Yiliki,  which  succeeded  the  former  one,  weighs  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  and  hangs  in  the  belfry  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Great,  at  Moscow." 

The  consecration  of  bells  in  Russia  is  an  important  ceremony. 
Water  is  placed  on  a  stand  in  front  of  the  aJtar,  and  this  water  is 
blessed  by  a  priest,  who  for  this  purpose  plunges  a  cross  into  it  three 
times.  Each  time  he  takes  it  out  of  the  water  he  holds  it  over  a  small 
vessel,  which  receives  the  drops  that  fall  from  it ;  and  with  these  the 
bell  is  afterwards  sprinkled.  The  congregation  then  come  forward  to 
kiss  the  cross,  and  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  water  that  has  just  been 
blessed.  A  procession  is  then  formed,  headed  by  banners,  which  pro- 
ceeds to  the  bell  at  the  church  door.  On  reaching  the  spot,  the  priest 
reads  a  few  prayers,  and  afterwards  walks  round  the  bell,  sprinkling  it 
with  the  drops  of  "  holy  water,"  the  choir,  with  any  attendant  priests 
who  may  be  present,  singing  psalms.  While  the  bell  is  being  drawn 
tip  to  its  appointed  place,  the  crowd  which  has  gathered  around 
devoutly  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  so  the  ceremony  ends.  Many 
Bussians  believe  that  the  sound  of  the  bell  is  beneficial  to  the  soul. 

When  the  priest  dresses  himself  in  full  canonicals,  he  puts  on  first 
the  alb,  "  a  kind  of  frock  with  loose  sleeves,"  and  these  words  are 
repeated : — **  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord  who  dotheth  me  in  the 
garment  of  salvation."  Next  the  cuffs  are  drawn  on.  The  right  hand 
one  is  laced  with  these  words :— "  The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  the 
pre-eminence:  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  bringeth  mighty; thinfi»  to 
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pass."  The  left  one  with, — "  Thy  hands  have  made  me  and  fiufaioned 
me :  O  gi^e  me  understanding,  that  I  may  learn  Thy  oommandmente !" 
Then  the  belt  is  put  on,  with  the  words,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  who 
girdeth  me  with  strength,  and  maketh  my  path  nndefiled."  Then  the 
stole,  with  the  words,  "  Blessed  be  God  who  hath  ponred  His  grace  on 
His  priests ; "  and  then  the  chasuble,  with  the  words,  "  Thy  priests,  0 
Lord,  are  decked  with  health,  and  Thy  saints  shall  rejoice  and  sing." 
In  the  case  of  priests  who  have  been  distinguished  by  a  long  period  of 
service,  and  who  have  maintained  a  good  reputation,  a  piece  of  brocade, 
trimmed  with  gold  fringe,  and  having  in  the  middle  an  embroidered 
cross,  is  worn,  suspended  from  the  shoulder,  as  a  badge  of  honour. 

The  consecration  of  a  church  embraces  a  service  extending  in  length 
to  nearly  six  hours,  and  is  full  of  ritualistic  display.  On  a  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  church  are  placed  *'  the  cross,  the  holy  oil,  the  ooverings 
for  the  altar-throne,  and  all  the  sacred  vessels  for  the  '  altar  of  Bseri* 
fice/  An  immense  candle  in  a  candlestick  stands  at  each  comer  of  the 
table."  When  the  officiating  priests  have  been  fully  robed,  the  arch* 
bishop  or  his  deputy  chants  a  thanksgiving-service,  and  then  he  and 
the  other  priests  carry  the  table,  with  all  that  is  on  it,  to  the  altar. 
"Now  they  begin  to  wash  the  throne,  sprinkling  it  plentifully  with 
'  holy  wat^,'  and  rubbing  it  with  soap  and  sponge.  (These  are  sent  in 
great  quantities  by  religious  families,  and  are  reclaimed  after  the  cere- 
mony, as  they  are  supposed  to  be  beneficial  in  sickness.)  Not  a  fibre  ol 
the  wood  is  left  unwashed;  within,  without,  underneath,  and  round 
about,  they  rub  and  wipe  dry.  After  this,  four  large  nails  are  driven 
into  the  comers,  with  stones,  thus  fastening  the  thick  top  of  the  table 
to  its  legs ;  and  the  holes  made  for  the  heads  of  the  nails  are  filled  up 
with  voskomastica,  a  mixture  of  wax,  mastic,  incense,  and  powdered 
marble,  melted  together.  This  is  in  remembrance  of  the '  spices  and 
ointments'  that  the  holy  women  prepared  for  the  body  of  Jesus.  The 
superfluous  voskomastica  is  scraped  away  with  knives  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Perfumes  are  then  poured  on  the  table,  mingled  with  holy 
water ;  also  red  wine  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  after  which  the  wood  is 
rubbed  as  perfectly  dry  as  possible.  The  chanting  of  Psalms  cxlv., 
xxiii.,  and  Ixxxiv.,  by  the  choir,  accompanies  these  ablutions.**  The 
altar-cloth  is  then  sprinkled  with  "  holy  water,*'  and  tied  carefully  to 
the  table,  while  the  choir  sings  Psalm  xciii.  Various  other  rites  are 
performed  in  connexion  with  the  "  altar  of  sacrifice ; "  and  after  this  a 
procession  is  formed,  in  which  are  carried  the  banners  and  pictures ; 
incense  is  waved,  litanies  are  repeated,  and,  as  the  people  go  round  the 
church  with  the  procession,  they  are  sprinkled  with  "  holy  water."  As 
the  priests  return  to  the  altar,  fresh  ceremonies  are  observed,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  prolonged  ritual  one  priest  holds  up  the  cross,  which 
the  people  approach  to  kiss,  while  another  sprinkles  them  with  holy 
water.  The  consecration  is  immediately  followed  by  maas  and  a 
short  sermon. 

In  administering  the  sacrament  of  baptism  the  priest  commences  by 
crossing  the  infant  three  times,  on  the  brow,  Ups,  and  breast.  He  then 
lays  his  hand  on  its  head,  and  reads  a  prayer;  after  which  an  exorcism 
is  pronounced,  and  "  the  devil  and  all  his  angels  *'  are  cajfansaiied  to 
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depart  from  the  infant.  The  priest  also  blows  on  its  brow,  lips,  and 
breast,  saying  three  times,  "  May  every  eyil  and  nnclean  spirit  that  has 
concealed  itself  and  taken  np  its  abode  in  his  heart  depart  thence.'' 
The  service  proceeds  with  questions  to  the  sponsors,  much  the  same  as 
in  the  Anglican  Church.  After  the  usual  answers  have  been  given, 
**  the  priest  (who  has  hitherto  worn  only  the  cope)  puts  on  his  full 
canonicals,  made  of  a  gaudy  sort  of  brocade;  lighted  tapers  are  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  sponsors,  incense  is  waved  round  the  font;  the  deacon 
and  reader  chant  a  litany,  while  the  priest  whispers  a  prayer  for  him* 
self.  This  is  followed  by  the  benediction  of  the  water,  which  is  per- 
formed by  the  priest's  immersing  his  right  hand  in  it  crosswise,  three 
times,  and  blowing  on  it,  praying  aU  the  time ;  finaUy  by  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  its  surface  with  a  little  feather  dipped  in  holy  oil." 
With  this  oil  the  infant  is  then  anointed  on  the  brow,  the  breast,  the 
hands,  and  the  feet,  and  is  next  immersed  three  times  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  Baptism  is  immediately  followed  by  what  the  Greek 
Church  calls  the  sacrament  of  unction.  After  using  a  prescribed  form 
of  prayer,  the  priest  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  a  feather  dipped 
in  holy  oil,  on  the  brow,  eyes,  nostrils,  ears,  lips,  breast,  hands,  and 
feet,  uttering  each  time  the  words,  "  The  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  ISoly 
Ghost."  The  priest,  followed  by  the  sponsors  carrying  the  child,  walks 
round  the  font  chanting,  "  As  many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ 
have  put  on  Christ."  The  oil  used  on  this  occasion  ''  has  been  pre- 
pared and  blessed  by  the  metropolitan,  and  is  considered  to  convey  the 
strengthening  grace  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  a  truly  Christian 
life." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church  respecting  the  Eucharist  is  thus 
expressed  in  the  Greco-Busaian  catechism : — *'  What  is  meant  by  com- 
munion P  The  believer  receives  the  very  body  of  Christ  in  the  form  of 
bread,  and  the  very  blood  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  wine."  Theoretically 
the  idea  is  that  of  consubstantiation  rather  than  transubstantiation» 
and  the  elements  are  not  adored  after  consecration  aa  in  the  Bomish 
Church.  Still  a  superstitious  awe  of  the  service  rests  on  the  mind  of 
the  communicant ;  and  the  Russians  consider  the  day  on  which  they 
receive  "  communion"  to  be  so  sacred,  and  sin  committed  on  that  day 
so  peculiarly  dreadful,  that  they  have  been  known  to  retire  to  rest,  and 
sleep  away  the  remaining  hours,  to  avoid  occasions  of  doing  wrong. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader  to  describe  the  numerous  cere- 
monies with  which  Ordination,  Extreme  Unction,  the  Great  Fast  of 
Lent,  and  other  services,  are  celebrated.  In  ritualistic  inventions,  and 
in  the  extreme  and  anxious  care  with  which  every  particular  of  each 
rite  is  attended  to,  the  Greek  Church  seems  to  have  gone  farther 
astray  than  Borne  itself.  The  holy  oil  is  composed  of  about  twenty 
ingredients,  each  of  which  is  first  separately,  and  then  collectively,  con- 
secrated by  episcopal  benediction.  During  the  Lenten  weeks  of  the 
Great  Fast  every  article  of  food  that  can  be  traced  to  an  animal  is  most 
carefully  shunned.  Even  milk  and  cream  are  forbidden;  and  some 
of  the  more  rigorous  ritualists  will  not  so  much  as  use  white  sugar, 
because  it  has  been  purified  with  bullock's  blood.  "  There  is  a  distinct 
set  of  kitchen  utensils  used  for  fast-cookery.    The  very  ironladles  are 
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changed.  A  knife  tbat  has  battered  one  slice  of  bread  cazinot  be  wed 
to  cut  a  second  dry  slice  for  a  faster ;  another  knife  would  be  used, 
and  the  slice  cnt  from  the  other  side  of  the  loaf."  But  just  as  the 
Fast  is  seyere,  so  the  subsequent  carnival  is  unrestrained ;  it  continues 
for  a  fortnight,  and  abounds  with  excesses  of  licentiousness. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  way  in  which  the  sign  of  the 
cross  is  made.  In  the  Romish  Church  it  is  made  from  left  to  right, 
three  fingers  being  used  in  the  ceremony,  but  the  orthodox  Qreeki 
cross  themselves  from  the  right  to  the  left,  using  two  fingers  and  the 
thumb.  These  are  a  few  specimens  of  services  and  ceremonies  which 
are  so  numerous  that  they  form  an  ecdesiastical  code,  filling  twenty 
folio  volumes ;  and  to  these  one  more  is  added,  called  "  the  B^nls- 
tion,"  and  is  intended  to  teach  the  use  of  all  the  rest. 

How  unspeakably  sad  the  spectacle  of  millions  of  people,  ensnared 
in  the  delusions  of  these  endless  forms !  The  very  prayers  and 
Scriptures  that  might  minister  *'  unto  men  to  edification  and  exhorta- 
tion and  comfort"  are  repeated  either  in  Greek,  as  in  the  Bomish  Ohmch 
in  Latin,  or  in  the  ancient  Slavonic,  which  now  is  as  unintelligible  as 
would  be  the  English  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  one  of  our  own 
congregations  at  the  present  time.  Moreover,  except  in  Lent  there  u 
very  little  preaching.  In  the  great  majority  of  churches  sermons  are 
unknown.  A  recent  Patriarch  of  Moscow  actually  banished  several 
priests  to  Siberia  for  the  crime  of  preaching  sermons. 

Very  painful  features  of  the  Greco-Bussian  Church  are  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  priests  and  the  extent  to  which  immorality  prevailB 
in  the  clerical  order.  "  In  1836  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eight 
ecclesiastics  were  degraded  for  great  crimes,  and  one  thousand  vm 
hundred  and  eighty-five  were  punished  for  offences  more  or  less  serioua. 
In  1839  the  number  of  clerical  criminals  was  above  five  thousand. 
The  result  is  that  while  the  Bussian  almost  trembles  before  his  priest 
when  he  is  officiating  in  the  services  of  the  church,  he  often  makes 
him  at  other  times  the  subject  of  contemptuous  witticism. 

The  extent  to  which  superstition  still  prevails  in  Bussia  is  scarcely 
credible.  Take  as  one  example  the  charms  that  are  used  to  *'  frighten 
away "  the  ague.  This  is  a  disease  much  dreaded  by  the  people. 
**  They  say  that  there  are  twelve  sisters  of  the  ague  family,  each  one 
more  obstinate  and  capricious  than  her  senior,  so  that  the  youngest  is 
the  worst  of  all."  Some  of  the  most  popuhur  spells  supposed  to  he 
chiefly  efficacious  as  a  remedy  for  it  are  the  following . — the  remains 
of  incense  that  have  been  in  the  censer  during  three  liturgies  for  the 
repose  of  some  one's  soul ;  a  curious  prickly  herb  placed  at  the  beds 
head  or  under  the  pillow,  and  worn  round  the  neck ;  an  Easter  egg 
that  has  been  blessed,  and  has  lain  on  the  shelf  of  tlie  house  where 
the  pictures  of  the  saints  are  placed  for  three  Easters ;  a  portion  <A 
the  wax  of  a  taper  which  has  been  used  at  particular  services  on  Pft^ 
Sunday,  Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Easter  Sunday.  This  is 
sometimes  stuck  on  the  cross  which  the  patient  wears. 

These  are  but  a  selection  from  the  list  of  recognised  charms.  Fi^' 
grimages,  too,  are  held  in  great  esteem,  and  persons  often  undertake  long 
journeys  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  places  filmed  for  relics  or  fot 
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pasaesnng  the  shrine  of  some  fayonrite  saint.  The  Greek  Church 
makes  a  great  deal  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  and  about  twelve 
thousand  members  of  that  commimion  annually  visit  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  place  the  possession  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
for  a  long  period  an  object  of  Russian  ambition. 

Russian  books  of  sacred  song  are  rather  numerous.  There  are 
hjmns  for  every  festival  and  saint's  day  throughout  the  year.  There 
are  also  three  hymns  for  each  day  during  the  chief  fasts  in  a  separate 
book ;  and  again,  in  another  book  there  are  anthems  that  are  daily 
chanted  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide.  No  music  is  used  along  with 
the  human  voice;  for  neither  organ  nor  any  other  instrument 
whatever  is  allowed  in  the  Greco-Bussian  Church.  The  following  is 
one  of  the  hymns  sung  at  midnight  in  the  churches  during  the  week 
before  Easter : — 

"  The  golden  palace  of  my  God, 

ToweriBg  aboTe  the  cloads,  I  see ; 

Beyond  the  chembB*  bright  abode, 

Higher  than  angels'  thoughts  can  be. 

How  can  I  in  those  courts  appear, 

'Without  a  wedding -garment  on  ? 

Conduct  me.  Thou  Life-Giver,  there. 

Conduct  me  to  Thy  glorious  throne  I 

And  clothe  me  with  Thy  robes  of  light. 

And  lead  me  through  sin's  darksome  night, 

My  Saviour  and  my  God  1 " 

If  we  may  take  this  as  an  example  of  other  hymns,  then  undoubtedly, 
amidst  the  deep  darkness  that  overspreads  the  Greek  Church,  there 
are  some  gleams  of  light  which  may  serve  to  guide  the  weary  soul  to 
Christ  and  to  rest. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  in« 
formation  supplied  in  a  work  recently  published,  and  to  which  we 
would  call  the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  acquire 
farther  knowledge  of  the  rites  of  the  Greco-Bussian  Church,  and  the 
inflaence  of  these  rites  on  the  Eussian  people.*  The  volume  is  from 
the  pen  of  **  an  English  lady  married  to  a  Russian  officer,  and  stationed 
in  one  of  those  remote  provinces  which  have  no  attractions  to  invite 
the  tourist,  and  thas  are  scarcely  known  to  ordinary  readers,  except  by 
name,  while  the  national  habits  are  there  best  preserved  in  their  full 
peculiarity,  unaltered  by  foreign  inflaences." 

There  are  very  full  descriptions  of  religious  and  social  life  in  Russia, 
from  which  those  who  take  an  interest  in  Muscovite  history  will  derive 
much  instruction.  Let  us,  however,  say  that  we  by  no  means  agree 
with  some  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  '*  Introduction  by  the 
author  of  the  *  Heir  of  Redclyffe.' "  "  Some  of  these  chapters,"  it  is 
remarked, "  are  upon  the  sacraments  of  the  Greek  Church ;  the  two 
divinely  ordained  and  '  generally  necessary  to  salvation,'  and  those 
other  five  ordinances  which  both  the  east  and  west  term  sacraments, 

*  Sketches  of  the  Rites  and  Customs  of  the  Greco-Russian  Church.  By  H.  C. 
Romanoff.    Riviogtons,  London,  1869.  r^  i 
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and  four  of  whioh  we  own  as  sacramental,  thongh  hesitating  to 
class  them  with  the  two  of  uniyersal  application,  while  the  last  has 
scriptural  anthority,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  away  (!)"  Now  tM, 
with  all  Protestant  churches,  "  own  as  sacramental,"  in  any  true  and 
legitimate  sense  of  the  word,  only  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sapper. 
So  far  from  recognising  as  "  sacramental "  the  "  other  five  ordinances 
which  the  east  and  west  term  sacraments,"  we  ftilly  and  most  heartily 
believe  and  declare  with  the  Reformers  of  the  English  Ghmrch  in  the 
twenty>fif th  Article :  "  Those  five  commonly  called  sacraments,  that  is 
to  say,  confirmation,*  penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme 
nnction,  are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  being 
such  as  have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  apostles, 
partly  are  states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  yet  have  not 
like  nature  of  sacraments  with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  for 
that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  Grod." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  that  the  author  of  '*  Sketches  of  the 
Greco -Russian  Church  "  seems  at  times  too  much  disposed  to  look,  if 
not  with  approval,  at  least  without  any  great  disapproval,  upon  cere- 
monies which  must  be  fatal  to  the  spirituality  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
whether  practised  amongst  eastern  or  western  communions,  or  by 
Anglican  Ritualists.  L. 


MARRIAGE-LAW.— COMMISSIONERS'  REPORT. 

In  March,  1865,  a  Commission  was  appointed  under  Her  Majesty's 
Letters  Patent  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  state  and  operation 
of  the  various  laws  in  force,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  "  with  respect  to  the  constitution 
and  proof  of  the  contract  of  marriage,  and  the  registration  and  other 
means  of  preserving  evidence  thereof."  The  inquiry  was  also  to  extoid 
to  India  and  the  colonies,  and  to  marriages  of  British  subjects  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  appointment  of  this  Commission  was  rendered  necessary  by 
grave  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  variety,  xmcertainty,  and 
insufficiency  of  the  existing  marriage-laws  in  various  parts  of  the 
empire ;  and  by  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law  in  England,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  registration.  The  Commissioners  were  assisted, 
and  must  have  boon  encouraged  in  their  work,  by  observing  the  effect 
of  some  important  changes  recently  made  in  the  Irish  marriage-law ; 
and  although  they  must  have  already  much  better  gained  technical 
knowledge  by  their  own  study  and  experience,  than  they  could  gather 
it  from  most  of  the  persons  on  whom  they  called  for  information,  they 
could  certainly  obtain  from  living  witnesses  a  tolerably  fair  view  of 
the  working  of  these  various  laws,  the  prevailing  fidelity  or  laxity  of 
the  administrators,  and  the  no  less  varying  standard  of  morals  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  subject.    The  English  witnesses,  amidst  much  diff^- 

*  In  the  Greek  Chorch,  the  anointing  after  baptism  takes  the  phwe  of  ConfirmatioB 
in  the  Romish  Church,  and  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  "  scTen  Baoiments." 
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ence  of  opinion,  freely  and  honeetl  j  expressed,  were  the  most  practical. 
The  Bomiah  bishops,  under  varying  degrees  of  intelligence  and  shades 
of  courtesy,  were  the  most  united ;  but  we  must  say,  they  were  the 
most  exacting  and  dogmatical.  The  Scotch,  if  we  mistake  not, 
eicelled  in  ease,  sometimes  amounting  to  indifference,  through  appa- 
rent satisfaction  with  the  simplicity,  as  they  regard  it,  of  their  princi- 
ple as  to  the  nuptial  tie,  consisting  in  the  consent  of  the  two  parties, 
with  little  or  no  encumbrance  of  legal  restraint.  As  a  thoronghly  cha- 
racteristic document,  the  Report  with  its  Appendix  affords  matter  of 
study  for  a  philosopher.  It  received  its  final  signatures  in  July,  1868, 
and  was  in  due  time  printed  and  presented  to  Parliament  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1868-9.  There  are  thirteen  signatures.  Two  of  the  signers, 
being  members  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  append  a  note  of  their  dissent 
as  to  divorce,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  divorce-courts,  which  they  believe 
to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  One,  the  Lord  Justice  of  Scotland, 
maintains,  in  a  separate  and  lengthy  note,  his  views  as  to  "  consensual 
marriages  in  Scotland ; "  and  another  Gt>mmissioner,  Dr*  Travers  Twiss, 
appends  a  few  lines  of  practical  suggestion  with  regaurd  to  securities 
against  clandestine  marriage,  which,  we  venture  to  think,  are  very 
excellent.  The  subject  is  confessedly  one  of  profound  religious  and 
social  importance ;  a  consideration  which  should  commend  this  "  blue 
book  "  to  the  careful  study  of  every  minister  of  religion.  All  that  can 
be  done  in  the  present  brief  paper  will  be  to  make  a  few  notes  of 
information  for  our  own  readers. 

The  Romanists,  represented  by  all  their  Bishops,  and  others  beside, 
clerical  and  lay,  are  evidently  bent  on  making  the  most  of  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  when  the  business  of  amending  the  laws  as  to  marriage 
comes  before  Parliament,  there  may  possibly  be  an  attempt  to  obtain 
a  recognition  of  the  canon  law  of  the  Ohuroh  of  Borne  as  valid  for 
civil  consequences.  Our  lawyers  and  members  of  Parliament  should 
therefore  be  vigilant;  and  every  one  who  intends  to  take  part  in 
guiding  public  opinion,  or  in  revising  the  law  of  marriage  for  the 
empire,  ought  to  give  himself  time  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  bearings,  and  go  far  beyond  the  covers  of  this  Beport,  in 
which  some  of  the  most  verbose  witnesses  are  nndisguisedly  ex  parte 
advocates. 

Without  multipl3ring  quotations  from  canon  law,  which,  if  made  at  all, 
ehonld  be  given  at  great  length,  and  attended  with  exhaustive  comment, 
we  must  confine  ourselves,  on  this  occasion,  to  a  few  plain  observations. 

If  the  Bomanists  ask  for  a  recognition  of  their  marriage-laws,  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  laws  of  England  for  members  of  their  church, 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind : — 

1.  That  those  laws  have  not  undergone  any  real  change  since  the 
times  before  the  Beformation.  There  is  not,  as  a  few  Protestant  law- 
yers, including  some  of  the  most  eminent,  seem  willing  to  believe,  any 
foTtdamental  amelioration  of  the  old  canon  law  in  the  last  edition  of  it 
by  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Council  only  made  it  clearer  by  com- 
pendiation,  and  so  fur  verbally  adapted  it  to  the  altered  condition  of 
Bociety  in  Bomish  countries  three  centuries  ago;  but  no  canon  law  hai 
any  authority  in  the  British  Empire. 
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2.  There  are  canons  that  may  withatand  aome  adTeraa  argament  in 
the  article  of  divorce;  and  there  are  nniyeml  propoaitiona  oonceniing 
the  nature  of  marriage  in  which  we  all  agree ;  and  the  biahops  are  care- 
fill  to  gire  them  great  prominence : 

3.  But  all  the  dUiincHim  canons  and  decreea  of  the  Church  of  Borne 
are  hostile  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  morals  and  humanity. 
For  example  : — 

(1.)  That  marriage,  being  a  sacrament,  is  above  the  control  of  human 
laws,  except  as  those  laws  are  administered  in  subservience  to  ecclesi- 
astical decisions.  This  is  to  be  beliered  under  peril  of  amUhema^  which 
would  be  found  yery  inconvenient  if  the  judge  in  the  Court  of  Probate 
and  Divorce  were  a  Bomanist.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  that 
follows. 

(2.)  That  not  only  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  specified 
in  the  Book  of  Leviticas  are  "  impedient "  and  "  diriment "  of  marriage^ 
but  that  the  church  can  constitute  other  impediments,  and  oan  dis- 
pense with  them. 

(3.)  That  the  sponsab,  howev^  solemnly  made,  or  the  marriage 
ceremony  itself,  if  cohabitation  has  not  actually  followed,  may  be 
nullified  by  either  of  the  parties  "  making  a  solemn  profession  of  zeli« 
gion  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  vowing  to  be  a  monk  or  nun. 

(4.)  That  although  divorce  from  the  nuptial  bond  is  not  lawful,  the 
church,  that  is,  the  priest,  can,  at  discretion,  and  without  hindrance, 
separate  husband  and  wife  for  any  length  of  time,  or  without  permit- 
ting them  again  to  cohabit. 

(5.)  That  no  one,  man  or  woman,  in  holy  orders  or  under  monastic 
rules  can  ever  marry ;  so  that  no  convert  in  orders  from  the  Church  of 
Borne  could  ever  be  married,  if  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  right  of 
Bomish  priests  to  enforce  their  laws  on  members  of  their  church  were 
to  be  allowed :  for  it  is  a  law  of  theirs  that  holy  orders  are  indelible, 
and  vows  of  the  "professed"  irrevocable. 

(6.)  That  marriages  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  sinful. 

(7.)  That  gpiriiual  kindred  is  contracted  between  parties  in  baptism 
and  in  confirmation,  and  not  between  these  parties  alone,  but  is 
extended  to  others  near  of  kin,  who  therefore  may  not  marry  without 
the  sin  of  incest,  unless  the  Pope  dispense, — which  he  will  do  in  most 
cases,  if  paid  for  it. 

(8.)  That  illicit  intercourse  creates  a  certain  affinity,  and  that  this 
affinity  is  "  diriment "  of  marriage,  if  discovered.  This  law,  of  course^ 
has  a  financial  reason  like  the  last. 

(9.)  That  temporal  lords  and  magistrates  are  not  to  meddle  with 
affairs  of  marriage  between  their  subjects,  under  penalty  of  anaihema. 
But  "  lords  "  and  "  magistrates  "  are  the  constituted  administrators  of 
the  laws,  whatever  title  they  may  bear.  Elings,  parliaments,  and 
judges  are  lords  and  magistrates. 

AU  this  we  learn  from  the  Council  of  IVen^. 

Every  parish  priest  is  required  to  judge,  by  himself,  whether  parties 
applying  for  marriage  may  be  lawfully  united  according  to  these  laws ; 
that  is  to  say,  sacri  canones,  eiprcBc^^  aaneia  Bynodm  TrideMtuu 

If  any  one  attempts  to  prevent  a  marriage  the  priest  is  disposed  to 
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celebrate,  he  must  lay  information  againet  the  offender  to  the  bishop . 
The  bishop,  not  the  civil  authority,  will  decide  what  shall  be  done. 
Thie  we  team  from  the  Roman  Bitudl. 

The  system  of  what  the  Council  of  Trent  calls  clandestine  marriages, 
condemning  them  as  immoral,  but  allowing  that  they  are  valid,  and 
what  in  Scotland  they  call  irregular,  or  "  consensual,"  is  fully  considered 
and  strongly  condemned  by  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  who 
thereby  no  doubt  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Romanists ;  but  they 
have  been  careful  to  provide  against  the  spread  of  this  evil  in  their 
Recommendations.  The  first  of  these  Recommendations,  which  relates 
to  the  solemnization  of  marriage,  is  that  the  contract  of  marriage 
should  be  passed  before  "an  authorized  minister  of  religion,  or  an 
authorized  civil  officer." 

"  We  recommend  that  the  interchange  or  declaration  of  matrimonial 
oonsent  necessary  to  constitute  a  legal  marriage  should  for  the  future 
take  place,  in  aU  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  presence  of  a 
duly  authorized  official  celebrant  or  witness;  and  that  no  other  mode 
of  constituting  marriage  should  be  recognised  by  law. 

"  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  wherever  the  Code  Civil  is  in  force,  a 
complete  separation  is  made,  in  marriage,  between  the  civil  contract 
and  the  religious  ceremony;  and  a  contract  passed  before  a  purely 
civil  officer  is  in  all  cases  required.  We  do  not  recommend  the  iniroduc" 
Hon  of  this  system  irUo  the  United  Kingdom,  That  it  might  in  some 
respects  have  advantages  we  do  not  deny ;  but  it  would  be  opposed  to 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  of  all  religious  persuasions;  and  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  (to  which  we  attach  great  value)  of 
strengthening  and  consecrating  the  civil  tie,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the 
sanctions  of  religion. 

"  The  objects  for  which  civil  legislation  ought  to  provide,  may  be 
equally  well  attained  when  the  contract  is  entered  into  with  the  forms 
of  religious  solemnization,  as  when  these  forms  are  absent,  provided  the 
contract  itself  is,  in  both  cases,  properly  guarded  and  authenticated. 
Kor  is  there,  in  the  abstract,  any  reason  why  a  purely  civil  officer 
should  be  a  more  trustworthy  celebrant  or  witness  of  msrriage  for  civU 
purposes,  than  a  minister  of  religion,  authorized  for  that  purpose  by 
law.  WithatU  imposing  upon  the  clergy  of  cmy  denomination  either  the 
name  or  the  character  of  State  functionaries,  the  State  may  obtain  from 
them  the  same  substantial  guarantees  as  if  they  were  its  own  function- 
aries, by  conceding  to  them  the  privilege  (which,  for  the  best  reasons, 
they  must  always  desire)  of  solemnizing  marriages  entitled  to  legal 
recognition,  upon  such  conditions  as  for  the  general  welfare  it  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  impose.  Such  a  system  will  have  the  manifest 
advantage  of  building  throughout  upon  the  foundations  of  the  exist- 
ing law ;  which,  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  recognises  as 
valid,  the  celebration  of  marriage  by  duly  authorized  ministers  of 
religion,  without  maJcing  that  mode  of  celebration  anywhere  indispen- 
sable. 

**  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  official  celebrant  or  witness  of 
marriage  should  henceforth,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
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be  either  an  anihorized  minister  of  religion,  or  an  authorized  cItiI 
oflScer." 

Not  both  **a  minister"  and  "a  ciril  officer/'  be  it  obserred— the 
minister  as  celebrant,  and  the  officer  as  witness;  but  if  the  Weslejan 
Methodist  minister,  or  the  Dissenting  minister,  is  to  celebrate  marri- 
ages, he  must  have  authority  to  be  witness  also ;  he  must  be  empowered 
to  celebrate,  and  not  only  to  witness,  but  to  do  everything  else,  both 
before  and  after,  that  is  now  done  by  the  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  by  the  registrar.  If  he  acts  at  all,  he  will  act  without 
interference ;  but  if  he  is  only  willing  to  celebrate,  he  must  surrender 
the  right  even  to  do  that.  But,  for  cogent  reasons,  yery  clearly  stated, 
it  is  recommended  that  no  minister  whatever  shall  act  without  autho- 
rity expressly  g^Ten  to  himself,  if  he  chooses  to  accept  it — ^unless,  of 
course,  he  is  considered  incompetent  or  unfit,  or  proves  himself  to  be 
such ;  as  some,  even  in  the  Church  of  England,  have  done  in  times 
past. 

"We  consider  it,  therefore,  requisite,"  say  the  Commissioners, 
"  that  the  authority  to  celebrate  marriages  should  be  limited  to 
such  ministers  of  religion  as  are  in  the  active  exercise  of  official 
duties  in  their  several  churches,  or  denominations;  and  occupy 
positions  which  make  them  amenable  to  public  responsibility, 
and  to  the  censure  and  discipline  of  their  own  religious  commu- 
nities. Bat  within  these  limits,  we  think,  the  power  ought  to  be  as 
general  as  possible.  The  positions  occupied  by  the  diocesan  bishops 
and  parochial  and  district  clergy  of  the  several  episcopal  churches, 
(Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  established  and  unestablished,)  by  the 
parochial  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  by  the 
officiating  ministers  of  all  the  different  bodies  and  congregations  of 
Nonconformists,  are,  upon  the  whole,  adequate  guarantees  for  the 
general  observance  of  those  precautions,  and  the  discharge  of  those 
duties,  upon  which  the  State,  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  is  entitled  to 
insist.  Sach  ministers,  therefore,  when  duly  certified  and  registered, 
(or  other  ministers  specially  deputed  by  them,  or  officiating  with  their 
consent,)  may  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  solemnization  of  marriage. 
We  need  hardly  add,  that  the  contract,  if  entered  into  by  the  parties, 
acting  in  good  faith,  in  the  presence  of  any  person  officiating  de  fado 
as  a  minister  of  the  authorized  class,  ought  to  be  held  valid  and  bind- 
ing in  law,  notwithstanding  any  defect  in  the  orders,  title,  or  authority 
of  the  person  so  officiating." 

Thus  far  we  have  quoted  enough  to  show  what  are  the  guidingprinciples 
of  the  Commissioners*  Recommendations.  Of  course,  the  details  which 
follow  cannot  be  quoted  with  equal  confidence;  as,  if  embodied  in  a  6ill« 
they  wiU  be  subjected  to  much  deliberation.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
little  consequence  that  our  own  communion,  which  has  its  distinctive 
legal  designation,  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  although  our  ministers 
are  virtually  described,  being  "  amenable  to  public  responsibility,  and  to 
the  censure  and  discipline  of  their  own  "  Districts  and  Conferences.  It 
is  gratifying  to  acknowledge  the  happy  combination  of  regard  for  the 
freedom  of  all  parties,  for  the  supremacy  of  on  eqwU  law,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  honour  and  gloxy  of  GKmI,  in  upholding  that  standard 
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of  religious  propriety  which  should  lead  all  persons  to  acknowledge 
His  authority,  seek  His  sanction,  and  crave  His  blessing  on  that  trans- 
action which,  of  all  others  in  human  life,  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
the  parties  immediately  concerned,  and  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
society  in  general,  now  and  for  all  time  to  come. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  AUSTRALASIAN  CONFERENCE,  1869. 


The  fifteenth  annual  Australa- 
sian Conference  commenced  its  sit- 
tings in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
on  Thursday,  January  21st. 
Sigh  ty -five  ministers  and  preachers 
on  trial  were  present. 

After  the  usual  devotional  ez^- 
ercises,  the  retiring  President,  the 
Rev.  James  Bickfurd,  read  an  ex- 
tract from  the  English  Miautes, 
appointing  the  Bev.  W.  L.  Binks 
to  he  the  President  of  the  Con- 
ference. He  then,  with  a  suitahle 
address,  introduced  the  new  Pre- 
sident, who  at  some  length  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  to  his  brethren 
for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him, 
his  attachment  to  Methodism, 
his  sense  of  the  perilousness  of  the 
times, — especially  by  reason  of  the 
departure  from  the  faith  in  the 
teachings  of  so  many  who  call 
themselves  Protestant, — and  his 
request  for  the  prayers  and  co- 
operation of  the  assembled  bre- 
thren. 

The  Bev.  Benjamin  Chapman 
was  elected  Secretary,  W.  Kely- 
nack  and  G.  Martin  Assistant 
Secretaries,  and  J.  Dare  Letter- 
writer.  Cordial  votes  of  thanks 
were  tendered  to  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary.  The  Confer- 
ence prayer-meeting  was  largely 
attended,  and  a  gracious  influence 
rested  upon  the  assembly  during 
its  continuance. 

The  Conference,  which  was  one 


of  great  harmony,  continued  its 
sittings  for  fifteen  d^ys,  and 
closed  on  February  5th.  The  various 
returns  and  reports  showed  that 
the  different  departments  of  the 
work  of  God  were  vigorous  and 
prosperous.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers reported  was,  in  the  colonieSf 
twenty-two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two,  being  an  in- 
crease of  0];e  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  during  the 
year;  in  the  Missions,  twenty-uine 
thousand  three  huudred  and  ninety- 
nine,  an  increase  of  nine  hundred 
and  fifty.  On  trial  in  the  colonies, 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
one ;  Missions,  six  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-two.  The 
number  of  ministers  and  preachers 
on  trial  was  two  hundred  and 
forty-one;  to  which  must  be 
added  fifty-seven  native  mission- 
aries and  assistant-missionaries. 
The  returns  relating  to  the  Sun- 
day-schools showed  an  attendance 
of  scholars,  in'  the  colonies,  of 
fifty-three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seven;  and  in  the  Missions, 
sixty- six  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty;  total,  one  handred  and 
twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven.  Attendants  on  pub- 
lic worship";  in  the  colonies,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-five;  Mis- 
sions, one  hundred  and  thirty- one 
thousand    seven     hundred     and 
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tweatj-MTen ;  total,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  thonaand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-two.  Other 
departments  reported  similar 
gratifying  resalts.  Among  the 
more  important  subjects  that  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Con- 
ference, were  the  present  condition 
of  the  South-Sea  Missions,  and  the 
suitable  training  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  Great  anxiety  was 
expressed  on  the  former  subject, 
owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
New  Zealand,  and  the  dangers 
arising  to  Fiji  through  coloniza- 
tion. The  hopes  which  hare  been 
entertained  as  to  the  entire  sup* 
port  of  the  Missions  by  the  Con- 
ference do  not  ai^>ear  likely  to  be 
soon  realized;  but  the  Societies 
pledge  themseiyes  to  make  every 
possible  effort  to  accomplish  this 
most  desirable  result. 

On  the  subject  of  training  can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  preyious  years  con- 
tinue. Some  temporary  arrange- 
ments were,  however,  agreed 
npon ;  and,  in  connexion  with  the 
superior  educational  establish- 
ments in  the  different  colonies. 


some  attempt,  at  least,  in  this 
direction  will  probably  be  made. 

Gfeat  interest  was  excited  in  the 
Conference,  and  the  stfrioes  con- 
nected with  it,  by  the  presence  of 
two  most  valuable  native  min- 
isters, Barnabas  Ahongaln,  of 
Samoa,  and  David  Elata,  of  Tonga ; 
whose  statements  of  the  work  of 
God  in  the  islands  were  listened  to 
with  much  satisfaction.  Attention 
is  being  paid  to  the  promotion 
of  superior  education;  and  tbe 
reports  from  Horton  College,  Tas- 
mania; Wesley  College,  Mel- 
bourne ;  Newington  College,  Syd* 
ney;  and  Prince  Alfred  College, 
South  Australia,  all  showed  vexy 
encouraging  results. 

The  entire  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  marked  by  much  earn- 
estness, and  the  ministers  sepa- 
rated with  increased  resolve  to 
devote  themselves  more  than  ever 
to  the  great  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  The  present  condi- 
tion of  this  young  Connexion  is 
one  of  gratifying  prosperity,  and 
its  future  promises,  by  Ood's 
blessing,  to  be  a  glorious  one. 

a 


THE  IRISH  CONFERENCE,  1869. 


The  one  hundredth  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  ministers  in  Ire- 
land assembled  in  Cork  on  Wed* 
nesday,  the  I6th,  and  closed  its 
sittings  on  Wednesday,  the  23d  of 
June.  It  was  presided  over  by  the 
Bev.  Samuel  Bomilly  Hall,  who 
was  accompanied  by  the  Bev.  John 
Bedford,  the  Ex-President;  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Yaeey,  and  the  Bev. 
George  T.  Perks,  M.A.  The  Bev. 
William  Arthur,  M.A.,  was  also 
present. 

Baring  the  preceding  week,  the 
usual  preparatory  business  was 
transacted  by  the  various  Com- 


mittees. At  the  Committee  for 
the  revision  of  Circuits  and  num- 
bers, it  was  ascertained  that  the 
number  of  members  in  Society,  at 
the  quarterly  visitation  of  the 
classes  in  March,  was  nineteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine,  being  a  net  increase  on  the 
year  of  sixty-eight,  with  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  on  triaL 
Even  this  small  increase  was  felt 
to  be  encouraging,  when  compared 
with  the  returns  of  recent  years. 
The  emigrations  during  the  year 
amounted  to  four  hundred,  and 
there   were  three  hundred    and 
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tliirtj-oxie  deaths.  Applications 
for  fourteen  additional  miniaters 
had  been  sent  forward  by  the 
District-Meetings ;  seven  of  these 
were  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  Conference  to  be 
granted  this  year;  but,  owing  to 
the  want  of  both  men  and  money, 
only  one  minister  additional  was 
actually  appointed. 

The  report  of  the  Education 
Committee  indicated  a  measure  of 
progress,  although  the  amount  of 
the  annual  income  is  inadequate  to 
the  claims  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
There  seemed.to  be  a  general  ap- 
prehension that  strong  efforts  will 
be  put  forth  to  make  the  present 
system  of  national  education  in 
Ireland  more  denominational  than 
at  present ;  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  deprecating  any  change  in 
that  direction  as  "  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country." 
From  the  returns  it  appeared  that 
nearly  twenty  thousand  young 
persons  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion weekly  in  our  Sunday-schools ; 
and  the  Conference  directed  the 
Oommittee  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  give  still 
greater  efficiency  to  this  depart- 
ment of  our  work. 

The  report  of  the  Building  and 
Chapel  Committee  was  satisfactory 
and  encouraging.  There  was  an 
increase  in  the  annual  income ;  the 
total  amount  of  debt  is  being  an- 
nually diminished;  and  the  amount 
contributed  to  Circuit  funds  by 
chapel  trusts  is  steadily  increas- 

i»g. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Mission- 
ary Committee  of  Beview  excited 
much  interest.  There  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  income  for  the  year, 
as  well  as  a  measure  of  spiritual 
success.  The  Conference  subse- 
quently appointed  a  Committee  to 
consider  whether  the  amount  now 
annually  expended  for  Mission- 
scbooh   could   not   be  otherwise 


better  appropriated  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  work  of  God  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Home 
Mission  and  Contingent  Fund 
Committee  have  been  increasing 
in  interest  and  importance  for 
several  years.  The  report  for  this 
year  announced  an  advance  in  the 
annual  income.  By  the  judicious 
administration  of  this  fund,  the 
scale  of  ministerial  allowances  has 
been  greatly  improved,  and  the 
number  of  ministers  considerably 
augmented. 

The  reports  of  the  Methodist 
College,  Belfast,  and  theWesleyan 
Connexional  School,  Dublin,  were 
very  encouraging ;  and  it  is  already 
evident  that  the  fears  of  those 
who  thought  that  there  would  not 
be  room  for  two  such  Methodist 
institutions  in  Ireland  will  not  be 
realized. 

The  attendance  this  year  at  the 
preparatory  Committees  was  com- 
paratively good,  considering  the 
extreme  southern  position  of  the 
city  in  which  the  Conference  was 
held. 

Five  young  men,  who  had  com- 
pleted the  usual  term  of  probation, 
were  ordained  to  the  full  work  of 
the  ministry ;  six  candidates,  duly 
recommended  by  their  respective 
District-Meetings,  were  received  on 
probation ;  and  four  of  the  minis- 
ters engaged  in  the  active  work 
were  obliged  by  failing  health,  or 
the  infirmities  of  years,  to  become 
supernumeraries.  Only  two  names 
were  added  to  the  death-roll  this 
year,— William  Eeilly  and  Henry 
Price.  William  Reilly  was  in  the 
fiftyninth  year  of  his  ministry, 
but  had  been  a  Supernumerary  for 
several  years :  Htnry  Price  was  in 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  minis- 
try, and  almost  "ceased  at  once 
to  work  and  live."  Both  were 
distinguished  men,  and  had  long 
been  held  in  high  esteem  by  their 
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bretbien  in  the  mmiBtry,  and  hj 
the  Methodist  ohnrchea  generallj. 

The  Bev.  James  Tobias  was  re- 
elected Secretary  of  the  Confer- 
ence ;  he  was  also  chosen  for  the 
office  of  Delegate,  and  was  ap- 
pointed senior  Bepresentatiye  to 
the  British  Conference.  The  Bct. 
Edward  Best  and  the  Bct.  James 
Donnelly  were  appointed  to  ac- 
company him.  The  Bdr.  Joseph 
W.  M*Kay  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
▼acancy  in  the  Legal  Hundred 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  Ber. 
Henry  Price. 

The  Cork  Conference  of  1869 
will  deserve  to  be  remembered  for 
its  legislative  acts.  A  new  and 
improved   course  of  reading  and 


examination  for  probationers  for 
the  ministry  was  adopted;  the 
constitution  of  the  Circuit  Quar- 
terly Meeting  was  enlaiged ;  and 
measures  wtsre  agreed  npon  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  nnion  of 
the  two  principal  Methodist  bodies 
in  Ireland. 

The  public  services  were  re- 
markably well  attended ;  and  the 
word  preached  had  free  course  and 
was  glorified  in  the  conversion  of 
sinners  to  God.  May  the  year  so 
happily  commenced  be  one  of 
great  spiritual  prosperity. 

The   next  Conference   will  be 
held  in   Dublin,  commencing  on 
Tuesday,  the  2l8t  of  June,  1870. 
O.  M. 


THB  WESLEYAN-METHODIST  CONFERENCE,  HULL,  1869. 


The  annual  session  of  the  Con- 
ference began  at  Hull  on  Thursday, 
July  29tb,  when  the  Bev.  Dr.  Job- 
son  was  elected  to  the  Presidential 
chair.  The  preparatory  Commit- 
tees had  been  ably  presided  over 
by  the  Bev.  S^tmuel  B  ^milly  Hall, 
the  retiring  President.  A  larger 
number  of  Uymen  than  usual  were 
present  at  these  gathering?,  and 
nothing  rould  exceed  the  harmony 
and  Cbrifetian  freedom  character- 
izing the  speeches  which  were 
made.  The  several  departments 
generally  had  favourable  reports 
to  bring  under  consideration.  An 
earnest  denire  thoroughly  to  con- 
serveMethodist  institutions  pervad- 
ed every  mind;  and  the  most  casual 
oboerver  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  oneness  of  sentiment,  on 
all  cardinal  points,  prevalent  both 
amongbt  minisU  ra  and  laymen.  A 
y^Tj  giacious  and  hopeful  spirit 
universally  prevailed  when  the  Con- 
ference proper  began  its  session. 
The  doubt  existing,  as  to  who 
would  be  the  occupant  of  the 
"  Chair/'  gave  some  excitement  to 


the  election  this  year :  still  it  was 
clear  that  whoever  should  be  thus 
honoured,  he  would  receive  the 
hearty  support  of  his  brethren. 
Dr.  Jobson  fully  realized  this,  when 
called  to  take  his  place  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Conference  of  1869. 
The  President's  address,  aa  well 
as  many  of  the  spteches  in  the 
preparatory  Committees,  clearly 
and  boldly  outlined  the  position 
of  Methodism  in  relation  to  party 
politics,  the  heresies  of  Popery, 
and  the  spiritual  needs  of  large 
towns  and  rural  districts.  Scrip- 
tural Protestantism,  it  is  evident, 
will  be  firmly  and  faithfully  adhered 
to  by  the  Connexion. 

The  Ex-President  was  warm- 
ly eulogized  for  ,  his  services 
during  a  year  of  great  trial  and 
considerable  danger.  Bighty- 
two  protiationers  were  ordained, 
and  about  ninety  young  men 
were  accepted  as  candidates  for 
the  itinerancy.  The  ranks  of 
the  living  ministry  have  been 
thinned,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  by  the  removal  of  tome 
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emineni,  and  many  honoured, 
brethren.  Some  of  theee  were 
such  as  had  for  a  while  retired 
from  active  duties:  they  have 
gone  peacefully  to  their  perma* 
nent  rest.  Others  have  been  shot 
down  by  the  unerring  archer 
whilst  still  in  the  midst  of  their 
toils,  and  whilst  forming  fresh 
plans  and  purposes  of  usefulness. 
Amongst  those  now  retiring  from 
the  full  work  of  the  ministry  are 
many  who  have  long  served  the 
Connexion  faithfully  and  success- 
fully. Several  brethren  are  com- 
pelled to  rest  for  a  brief  period,  -i^ 
order  to  recruit  over-taxed  ener- 
gies. The  Oonference  specially 
marked  the  retirement  of  the 
Teteran  William  Shaw,  expressing 
its  high  appreciation  of  the  blame- 
less, useful,  and  devoted  life  of 
this  eminent  Missionary  of  ti^e 
Church  of  Christ.  The  annukl 
scrutiny  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
ministry  extends  to  discipline  and 
doctrine  alike.  When  it  was 
found  that  one  minister  had  que8«> 
tioned  the  value  of  the  class- meet- 
ing, as  a  '*  test  of  church-member- 
ship," it  was  natural  that  some 
inquiry  should  be  made.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  hearty  affection 
shown  by  the  entire  Oonference 
for  this  vital  institution  of  the 
Hethodist  Societies.  Speaker  after 
speaker  emphatically  supported 
this  essential  part  of  our  economy, 
as  a  means  of  great  spiritual  bless- 
ing to  the  thousands  of  our  Israel. 
The  state  of  the  work  of  Gkxi  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  long  and 
interesting  conversation.  This 
will  have  great  influence,  we  trust, 
upon  the  coming  year.  At  tbe  Con- 
ference prayer-meeting  and  love- 
feast  also,  as  well  as  at  the  Sunday 
services,  and  the  two  Ordination 
Charges,  a  most  gracious  influence 


pervaded  the  large  gatherings; 
and  in  years  to  come  many  will 
remember,  with  devout  gratitude, 
the  high  religious  tone  of  the  third 
Hull  Conference. 

The  prominence  given  to  open- 
air  services,  which  were  held  during 
successive  nights,  has  formed  a 
noticeable  feature  of  the  recent 
session.  This  practice  of  our  fore- 
fathers seems  likely  to  be  widely 
resumed.  In  anticipation  of  ap- 
proaching conflicts  with  error,  as 
well  as  in  fulfilment  of  recognised 
duty,  the  Value  of  our  primitive 
agencies  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated. 

The  details  which  indicate  suc- 
cess in  the  different  departments 
of  Connexional  work  will  be  found 
in  documents  elsewhere  published. 
But  we  cannot  forbear  allusion  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  *'  Jubi- 
lee" movement,  and  the  speedy 
publication  of  the  Report  relating 
to  it.  The  new  Institution  for  train- 
ing ministers,  at  Headingley,  was 
declared  free  from  debt.  Again 
the  Chapel  Report  presents  its  mar- 
vellous returns,  showing  the  com- 
pletion during  the  year  of  schemes 
representing  property  exceeding 
in  value  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.  The  new  proposals  sanc- 
tioned are  also  numerous ;  and  it  is 
cause  for  gratitude  that  material 
and  spiritual  prosperity  are  likely 
to  go  hand  in  hand. 

This  year's  Conference,  as  a 
whole,  has  been  hearty,  free,  and 
outspoken.  Elements  of  difficulty 
were  happily  subdued  by  a  per- 
vasive religious  power  and  feeling. 
All  personal  predilections  give 
way  before  the  claims  of  Christ's 
Church;  and  so  long  as  "God  is 
with  us,"  the  aggressive  vigour  of 
Methodism  remains.  T. 
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UUGI0U8  INTSLLIGSKCX. 


THE  STATIONS  OF  THE  WESLBYAN-METHODIST  MINISTERS 

AND  PREACHERS  ON  TRIAL  FOR  1869L.70. 

[T7.B.  Each  of  the  pboes  mentioned  in  theee  Stationi,  and  nambered  oonMcntlrely  from  1  to  MS, 
b  the  head  of  a  Circuit ;  and  the  Minbter  fint  naaied  b  the  SnperniteiidenL  The  SoperinteadcnC 
and  other  Mfaiieter  or  Mlnbten,  itatloned  in  or  appotaitad  to  the  eeTeral  Circnito  nBder-oeentisMd, 
b  and  arc  appointed  by  the  Conference  to  preach,  and  to  perform  all  acta  of  religimu  worship  aad 
Methodbt  dbeipline.  In  each  and  every  one  of  the  Wealeyan-Methodbtcbapeb  already  erected,  or  to 
be  erected,  in  each  Circuit  reepectlTely,  within  the  apace  of  tweire  calendar  moathe,  at  each  time 
or  tfanea,  and  in  looh  maimer,  aa  to  him  or  them  ahall  eeem  proper  s  eiahleet,  nevertheteaa,  «•  the 
taperintendent  MfaibterO 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

FREDERICK  J,  JOBSON,  DJ>.,  PKaainnrv  op  tki  CoHnamca. 

JOHN  FARBAR,  BacanASY. 


1.  FIRST  LONDON  DI8TRICT.-I>y«(lfrldk 
/.  JobiOH,  D.IK,  FresidaU  ^tke  Calmer' 
tnee,  Cha*rmam» 
TkeophUui  Woolmert  FinaneUU  SeerOoay. 

I  LoiMf on,  (Citw-road,  4-e»J  Thonmi  Nlghl- 
fcigale,  Marmadoke  C.  Oebom,  Feather- 
atone  Kellett,  George  H.Cambum;  George 
R.  Oeboni,  Sopetnomemryi 
Gtrmtm  Mi$tioH,  WiUiam  H.  Johnaton,  who 
shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Chair- 
manoftheDbtriet. 
LmuUm,  Wehh,  WUUam  Jones. 
Ctm/erefiee'i^Uce,  FRBDsafca  J.  Jobmw,  D.D.y 
Pmidmt  of  Hu  Conference;  Beojamia 
Fraakbnd,  B.A.,  Bei^amin  Gregory,  JBtff- 
ioni  Samuel  Lees,  PmideiiX'a  A$$ittanL 
Misiiomarp    &iciap,    El^ah    Hoole.    D.D.. 
William  B.  Boyce,  George  T.  Perlu,  M.  A., 
Luke  H.  Wbeman,  M.A.,  Oemena  Seen' 
tariat  William  Arthur,  M.A.,  Htmorarp 
Seeretaty, 
Banu-Misiiontt  ^e.,  Charles  Prest,  General 

Secretary. 
Tib    Camp,    AkUniM,     Rbbard    Hardy. 

William  H.  Grores. 
N.B.— The  Ministers  stetfoned  at  Aldenhot 
dull  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Oeaeial 
Secretary  of  the  Home-Mbsiona. 
Garrison  and  Naval  Port  qf  Malta,  William 
8.  Caldecott. 

•  London,  (Horlon,  ^cj  John  H'Kenny, 
George  T.  Morrison,  WiUiam  D.  Ser- 
jeant. 

9  London,  (UUngtm,  ^&,>  Willbm  H.  Corn- 
forth,  John  Walton,  William  J.  Hnttoo, 
John  C.  Greares;  James  Allen  (a).  Super- 
namerary. 

4  London,  (fffifMmrp,  ^e,,)  Bamael  Coley, 
George  Mather,  WQlbm  J.  Tweddle; 
George  Ranyell,  John  P.  Johnson  (Wood- 
Green),  Supernumeraries. 

B  London,  (Stoke-NeminffUm,  ^e.,}  James 
Mayer,  George  Dickenson,  Edward 
Bawkin;  James  Snteh  (Enfield),  Super- 
numerary. 

6  London,  (Oaeknep,  ^c.,)  Richard  Bmetbam, 
WiUbm  O.  Simpson,  William  G.  Dickin, 
John  Robinson  Gregory ;  Richard  Tabra- 
ham,  Alfred  Barrett,  Supemumerarba. 


7  London,   (EenHA'Tmm,   ^J  TheophOm 

Woolmer,  Henry  E.  Gregc 

8  London,  (SpUafJUldt,  ^ ,)  Edward  A.  TtiiBr, 

John  Jones  (a). 

9  London,    (BethmO-Oreent     ^,)     Geotfi 

Scott  (a),  who  shall  change  on  oTCiy  alter- 
nate Sunday  with  the  Mhibter  af  the 

Stratford  Circuit. 
10  londoa,  f8t  Gtorge't,  4^.,)  John  &  Uda- 

dale,  Rbhard  Woodfia,  James  Bcaasoea. 
Tkamet  Mtotion,  Joha   H.  Norton,  Joseph 

B.  Alger. 
ULoitdon,  (Bow,  ^,)  Frederick  W.  Bfe^ga, 

Jamee  &  Cooke. 
19  London,  (Canning-Town, )  Stephan  Cos,  who 

ahall  change  once  in  every  three  wecka 

with  the  Ministers  of  the  Bow  Circaik 
l^Stra^fifrd,    Alexander    M*Aul^;     Heniy 

Dodds,  Supernumerary. 
14  Barking  and  Bow^drd,  Jabei  Palmer,  wha 

shall  change  on  one  Sunday  la  tmgj  six 

weeks  with  the  Mhibters  of  the  Spltal- 

fields,  St    George's,  and   Bow  Circuits, 

succeeslTely. 
»  Bertfbrd  and  BSsho/t-Btor^/brd^  WOUam  O. 

Aldom      (Hertford),     Joshua     Johnaoa 

(Btahop-Stortford). 
16  Cambriige,  Thomas  Adams,  BdwIaH.  ThidaB 

(Cottenham),  J.  Holland  Brown  (Sallkim- 

Walden),  J.  Norton  Thie ;  Heoiy  Dartaa, 

Supernumerary. 
l7Chdmi(/ord  and  UaUlon,  John  D.  JuUmi, 

Willbm   Pritchard   (Braintree),  Edward 

P.  Lowry  (Great  Totham). 
18  LHs^,  James  H.  Taylor. 
18  CoUhe$igr,  Thomas  S.  Rahy,  Wniiam  Good- 

eridge    (BrightUngsea),     Jabes     Ingram 

(Grea^Bentiey) ;    William    G. 


80  Mannimgbrot,  Samoel  Haigh,  Jamea  Tidy 

man,  Ebenezer  Moulton  (a)  (Harwich). 
91  Ipnoieh,  William  B.  Dennb,  Robert  H.  Mob 

(Woodbrldge,  Saffalk),  Henry  H.  Rfck- 

mond. 
99i8K.  Alban'o,    John  Bowman,   Edward  Day 

(Watford),      Edward    Burton     (HeaNi* 

Hempstead). 
93  Uxbridge   and  Bickmantwortk^  William  J. 

Handcock,  (Riekmaneworth),  Joha  Glb- 


1(a). 
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n,  BBCOND  LONDON  DI8TRICT.-«cwyi 
Otbom,  DJ>.,  Chairman. 

Jolm  Vim,  Finamckil  Seenlarif. 

M  London,  (Great  (iuem-ttreft,  4e.J  John 
Vine,  Nicholas  BUbop,  M.A.,  Anthony 
O.  Ward;    Thomas    Jackson,  Bnpornu- 


4B  Croifdon,  Otorgo  Maunder,  Jacob  Btephon- 
son,  aA  }  WiUiam  H.  Role,  IXD.,  Super- 


15  London,    (Boulkwarkt   ^cj  Lert   Water- 
house,  Frederic  Greeres,  James  Teames. 
London,  SouOt-Eattj  Joseph  Dixon. 
n  London,    (LambeUt,    ^e.,J      John    HaU, 
Simpson  Crump,  T.  Bowman  Stephenson, 
B.A. 
9J  London,  (BHjeton4iitt,  ^e.,)  Ebeneser  ■. 
Jenkins,  M.A.,  George  O.  Bate,  Joseph 
Bosh  (Mostyn*road),  John  Wesley  SQcoz, 
(Sydenham);  Thomas  Key,  William  Shaw 
iA).WlUlam  O.  Booth(PeBge),  Daniel  Mao- 
afee,    WiUkun  Bzton,    Luke   Tyerman, 
Supenrameraries. 
JkeologUal  ImtUution,  Richmond  Brandt  /— 
George  Otbom,  D.D.,  Theologieai  Tutor  t 
Daniel  Sanderson,  Oovemor  of  M«  /n»tf- 
iuUon-Boutet    William    F.    Monlton, 
M.A.,  Clat9ieal  Tutor t  ItanhaU  Hart* 
ley,  At9Utant-J\aor. 
f8  Rtdkmond,  Andrew  Kessen,  LL.D. 
99  London,  (Hinde-Hreet,  ^«.,>  Thomas  Jamee, 

Walter  S.  NichoL 
» London,  (8L  Jokn*t  Wood,  ^c,)  Richard 
Roberta,  William  Ludlow,  George  Bur- 
gess ;  Samuel  Beard  (Willesden  Junction), 
Supernumerary. 
9k  London,    (Bapnoaler,    ^e.,)     James    Di 
Brocklehurst,  George  T.  Taylor,  Nehemiah 
Cnmock  (m)  (Stareh-Green). 
9i  London,   fChoUea,    ^e,,)   James    Sngden, 
Charles     U.    Kelly,     William    Hndson, 
David      C.     Ingram;     John     BickneU, 
Bupemumeraiy. 
CMoea,  SousduM  Jiroopt,  ^e.,  Charles  H. 
Kelly,  who  shall  divide  his  labonn  be- 
tween the  Chehea  Ciraiit  and  the  Brigade 
of  Guards  In  the  Weet  of  London. 
^t^nai  Trainxnff  Insttiution,   frottmintmir, 
James  H.    Rlgg,     D.D.,     Fritteipait 
George  W.  Giver,  B.A.,  BeereUny  of 
tkt  Education  Committee  t  John  CInlow, 
FMfer  qfSundai^Sehooie* 
S3  Depi/brd,  John  Poolton,  who  shall  change 
on  one  Sunday  in  every  four  weeks  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Blaekheath  and  Bouth- 
wark  CIreuito,  alternately. 
84  Blaekheath,  George  Bowden,  Robert  Bakhaw 
(Greenwfeh);  Peter  Cooper,  Joseph  Chap- 
man, Supernumeraries. 
m  Bromtep,  Robert  MaxweU,  K  A^btoo  Jonti 
(Lewisham) :  John  W.  Cotton  (Lewieham), 
James  Calvert  (Bromley,  Kent),  Super- 


88  WootiBicik,  Henry  L.   Cboreh,   Joeeph   C. 
Woodcock,  John  Jackson  (Chiselburst). 

87  HammeromStk,  Oervase  Smith,  M.A.,  John 

Baker  (Brentfnd). 

88  Baling  and  Acton,  Watford  Green,  John  J. 

Sargent. 
80  Wandewortk,   John    Bond,    Sidney  J.   P. 
Dnnman;  Joseph  Whitehead, 


41  Kinifiton  and  CoMom,  Joeeph  HolHs,  Oeorgn 
R.  Graham  (Walton-on-Thames). 

48  Windeor,  Joseph  Portrey,  Charies  C.  Rorka 
(Chertiey),  Samuel  T.  House  (Haklen- 
bead). 

43  Battingt,  James  Doherty,  Charles  L.  Snt- 
eliSs. 

44anvnoaJt«,  Thomas  Jefferies,  John  Boo- 
ham. 

ibTunMdffe^WeOe,  Frederick  F.  WooIIey, 
Samuel  S.  Taylor  (Tunbridge). 

46  laasff  oimI  SaeOoume,  Richard  Chapman, 
Lancelot  Railton  (Eastbourne)  ;  Matthew 
Cranswlck  (Eastbourne),  William  Daven- 
port, Supernumeraries. 

4Sf  Brighton,  Pasebo  Hoskfais,  John  Codd 
(Worthing),  Alfred  H.  Tina ;  Robert  Col- 
mauf  Supernumerary. 

48  OuUd/n-d,  Osoige  Teny,  B.A.,  Oeoige  B. 

Sheers,  B.A. 

49  Alton,  < Hants.,)    James  Aldis,  who  shaU 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  two  months 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Guildford  Cinmlt. 
SfiBedkitt,  Robert   Leake   (RedhiU),   Charles 
Winters  (Horsham). 

m.  BEDFORD  AND  NORTHAMPTON 
DI8TRICT.~JtoterlBofMl,  Chairman. 

Jolhn  B.  Coeke,  Finaneial  Seoretarf, 

81  Be^/brd  and  AmpthiU,  John  Bonssr,  B.A., 

W.  Fisher  Oark  (AmpftliUl),  John  Burgess, 

Mark  Guy  Pearse;  Peter  Samuel,  Buper- 

numeraiy. 
68Id^Moii-AMsav«l,  John  Co«per,  J.  Smltb 

Spenoer;  James  Lees,  Snpemnmeiary. 
89  Luton,    Peter     Badd,    John    B.    Cooke, 

Nicholas  Kelyoaek  (Markyate-street,  near 

DnnstaMe),  Jamee  KUvington. 
84  Hitddn,  WUllam  Malpaa,  Joshim  Fidden. 
85J>inMeaMe,    WilUam      Seoeombe,     RobeH 

Dyson,  William  Burebell  (Toddlngton). 
BBJpleabtay,     Thomas   Ylnson,     Joseph   H. 

Skewes  (Whitchurch). 
07  SL    Boots,  Samuel  Lucas  (a),   WilUam  H. 

Thompson,  Henry  Hornby  ( Potton). 
M  Bigglmoadi,  Jonathaa   Dent,  James  Hall 

Cnmmtefs  (Baldock). 
88  BL  Ivei  and  Buntittfldon,  Thomas  R.  Jonas, 

John  S.  Tickers  (Huntingdon),  Joseph  A. 

Hemsworth  (Ramsey). 

60  jrorOaaipCeii,  Robert  Bond,  Thomae  Rat- 

dure,  James  F.Belfleld  (Brixworth) ;  John 
Brown  (a),  John  Hobkirk,  Bupemumerar 
ries. 

61  TOwceeter,    Henry    Keet,    Henry   Plggott 

(Bilverstone). 
6t  Daoentrw,  Wflliam  flnders.  Nelson  C.  Hesk. 

63  Bngbif,  Francis  Teal,  who  shall  change  on 

one  Sunday  in  every  four  weeks  with  tha 
Ministers  of  the  Daventry  Ctrenit 

64  Noioport-Papnett,  Joseph  Little  (a),  Joseph 

C.  HaiTop  (Wolvertoo). 
66  ir^Mft-Fcrrrrr,  Joseph  Pftyne,  Thomaa  H. 

Horrell  (Raunds). 
66  WMingboro^,  James  Feet,  Joeeph  Wat- 
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VKtiUHmg,  Jolm  Cnwiluw,  wbo  ■haO 
cimata  on  one  Sunday  in  eToy  aU  weeks 
with  the  Minbtere  of  the  Market-Bar- 
borough  Circuit;  Henry  Flih,  ILA.,  6a- 


n  M^kttraarbaroufih,  Fnode  Barkv,  WO- 


nCkatUrU,  Jamee  OiUiqgi,  Stephen  Fukee 
(March). 

70  Omvtk,  Alfred  Taytor,  Matthew  H.  Smith 

(EltOD). 

IT.  KSNT  DI8TRICT.->/M»  Fane*, 

Chairman, 

Tharnleif  BmUh,  Fuiameial  Seertlarp, 

71  CttnUrbttrp,  WUliam  R.  Williams,  John  a 

Vint  (Whitfttable):  William  U.  Ciarkion, 

Waiter  P.  Garry,  Supemumerariea 
7>^Mr«Aam,    Walter  P.    Johns,   Henry  H. 

Vowles  (B  *ii8faton). 
73Boeketter,  Robert  8.    Ellis,   Bamoel   Naldi 

<brumpton,  Kent),  Thomas  CI  rk. 

74  Grave$endt  Geoig*  Tunier  (a),  William  Seed 

(Darif^rd). 

75  Slueme**,  Edwtai  BUke. 

76  Margate,  Honry  Sm^llwood  (a),  Joeeph  LitUe 

(a)  (lUmitgaie);  John  Vercoe,  Supemo- 
merary. 

77  I>over,    John  Knowles,   Ph.D.,   Hugh    P. 

Hughes,  B.A. ;  James  Jairett,  Supernume- 
rary. 

78  FolkeMtotu,  John  Tanes,    Edward    Knibbe 

( iUluun,  near  Canterbury). 

79  Deal,  Henry  M.  Harvard,  Thomas  B.  Har- 

rowell  (Sandwich). 

80  Rife,  Ocofge  Clement. 

81  Tenterde»t    Henry     J.     Thomas,     Arthur 

Roberts. 

82  Ath/ord,  William  Hawken,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Rye  Circuit 

83  StapUcrofi,  John  LewU  (n). 

84  Ticehurat,  Samuel  W.  Lawton,  who  shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  four  weeks 

with  the  Minister  of  the  Btaplecross  Cir- 

cuiL 
»Maid$Ume,    Thomley   Smith,   William  O. 

PaKoe  (Aylesford). 
M  SUtingbthtme,  Charles  Bingant,  who    shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 

with  the  Minister  of  the  Sheemees  Circuit ; 

John  W.  Dawson,  Supernumerary. 
ChaUtam     Oarriwn,      Beigamin    Broadley 

(Brompton,  Kent). 
Tfu  Camp,  Shomciiffe,  Abraham  S.  Whlto 

(Sandgate,  Kent;. 

T.  NORWICH  AND  LYNN  DISTRICT.— 
Hugh  Janet  (a).  Chairman, 

Bamtta  U.  WardUp,  Financial  Secrekuy, 

87  Norwich,  Hugh  Jones  (a),  Wesley  Button, 

James  S.  Bellman. 

88  Bunt/aif,  George  Gibson,  Stephen  G.  Scott 

(Loudon). 
88  Iforth-  IValsham,    Jonathan    Barrowdough, 

Henry  J.  Brookfleld  (Aylsham). 
SOramMwM,    George    R     AUeo,    John    p. 

Thomas. 
81  Loweeu^,  Samuel  H.  Waidley,  Bdwaid    S. 

Kvans. 


8i  Totf/^rd,  Henry  G.  Ftadl,  whoriisDdav 
on  one  Sunday  in  every  twelve  vedavilk 
the  Minteters  of  the  Lowestoft  CiieaiL 

nJMu,  George  RmmU.  Geetfi  Ketcher 
(Botcedale),  John  H.  Regen. 

84  AUUborwgk  and  Sew-Buchtmhum,  ThoeBU 
G.  Keeling  (New-Buckenfaam;,  fisBuel  T. 
Bosward  (Attleborough>. 

SSAcrySL  ftfanmd*/,  Matthew  GOe^  WiI&sb 
K.  Hardy. 

86  ffeU,  WiUiam  Humphries,  vrtio  daSi  ckaofi 
on  one  Sunday  in  every  lix  waeki  vith  tto 
Minbters  of  the  WslsJngiiam  Circait. 

97  limn,  John  Ryan,  Charles  Bnrtei^gai  Asm 
Cleaver. 

99  awttjpiam,  Uriah  Butters,  W.  Rhode  Dsvi« 

(East-Dereham). 
691>0mUaa»,  Heuy    Brown,   Fredcrkk  H. 
Smith. 

100  IFo^na^am,     Thomas     Buirovi,    Jobs 

Leatbley. 

101  Wisbeaeh,  Francis  Hewitt,  John  Burdoa. 
lOS  TV^/brtl,  Thomas  Green,  Sunuel  Bron 

(a)  (Methwold),  Thomas  Rod«:en. 
UZMikUnhaU,  William  Fox,  Geocge  Ssader. 

son. 
IMBlp,    John    Bate,    Dixon  Naykr  (Had- 

denham),  Robert  Lickes  (Littleport). 

YL  OXFORD  DISTRICT.— iUdkPtfAiB, 
Chairwtan, 

Jamet  Parkm,  Financial  Stenlarf' 

105  Oj;fifrd,  Richard  BeU,  Ralph  G.  W.  Hnler. 

106  High  Wpeombe^  Wililam  H.  Lewis,  &<*«( 

W.  Broomfield. 

107  irUneg,  WiUiam  BraQey,  Caleb  Foster. 
l08Amft«ify,   James    Farttee,     Abel    Wood, 

John  Bell  (n) ;  RichaM  Homabrook,  J(*b 
T.  Yeates,  Supemumermrlee. 

108  KineUm,  George  Oyston,  wbo  afaall  disn<t 

on  one  Sunday  in  eveiy  quarter  vith  tbi 
Ministers  of  tlie  Banbury  Circuit. 

110  Sevbarp,  Joshua  DulBU,  WiUiam  GalladlBS, 

Jonathan  Foster  (Kingiclerej. 

111  Beading,   Charles     HiUard,     Samuel   IL 

Brough. 
lit  Hunger/ifrd,   John    Lod»,   Jodiua  Lesd- 

beater  (Lamboume). 
llSlfortboroupA.  George    Meadows,   Arthor 

R.  Humphrej's  (Pewsey). 
114  WaUingUm,  Joseph  Charleewortfa,  who  ihsU 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  wctki 
with  the  Minister  of  the  Tharoe  Circuit 
llft3!ftame,  WUliam  Reading;    Paul   Clsikt» 
Supernumerary. 

116  Braddeg,  WUliam  R.  Dalby. 

117  Bnekingkam,  James  Sheartnan,  wbo  riisn 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 
with  the  Minister  of  the  Brackley  CircuiL 

118  Chipping- KorUm,  Thomas  Rigby,  John  P. 

Yates;  John  T.  Morley,  Bupemumeiaiy. 
119 Bf/uw-on'the-Wold,  Jeeeph    MOHgan,  «bs 

shaU  change  on  one  Sunday  in  evoy  ^ 

vreeks  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Chlppiaf- 

Norton  ClrcuiL 
l»  Swindon,    James  Hartle,   Bodd^  Ystsi 

(Farringdon),  Joseph  Baooa. 
181  Wamtage,  Daniel  G.  MaUlard,  Sanmsl  B. 

Wmiams  (HarwtU,  bmt  SiamlMi). 
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laiAMnffitmt  Q«orx«  E.  Startop,  who  ihaU 
change  on  one  Sunday  In  every  six  weelu 
with  the  Mioiaten  of  the  Oxford  Circuit. 

TIL  PORTSMOUTH  DISTRICT.-VoAn  C. 
PengMjft  Chairman, 

Samuel  H.  TlndaU,  Financial  SeereUuy. 

183  PorUmouth,  John  C.  Pengelly,  John  Mack, 

Jo^lah  Jutram. 

PorUmouth  Oarrittm^  Jowph  Webster. 
1S4  Qotport,  Charles  Churchill,  M.A. ;  Richard 

Haddy,  Supernumerary. 
195  Fartham,  Fletcher  Menhlnick,  who  shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  four  weeks 

with  the  Minister  of  the  Oosport  Circuit. 
198  SaKdmrpt  Edward  Flson,  Samuel  Vincent ; 

William  Tranter,  Supernumerary. 

197  PooU,  Joseph  B.  West,  William  C.  Williams 

(Swanage),  James  Kent  (Boumemoath), 
George  Parker  (Wareham). 

198  Wimb<»me,  James  Cooke  (a),   George  R. 

Rogers  (a)  (Cranbome);   John  Wood, 
Supernumerary. 

199  Chrfstchureh  and  LpminffUm,    Joseph    R. 

Warburton,  George  S.  Danieb  (Lyming- 
ton). 

130  Newport,  Tile  of  Wiffht,  Samuel  Atkbison 

(b),    Richard    Harding    (b)    (Ventnor), 
Henry  Scholefleld  (Freshwater). 
Parkhuret    Garrison,  William    Holster, 
Supernumerary. 

131  B^Ae,  Benjamin  Browne,  John  Edwards  (b) 

(Cowes),  John  T.  Marqnand  (Sandown). 
139  BfnUkampUmy  James  J.  Prescott,  Alfred  D. 

Cope,  Alfred  Martyn. 
133  WinOteiter,    James    Taylor    (a),     AU^d 

Tucker  (Romsey). 
\9AAwU>ver,  John  Mann,  Theodore  Bishop 

(Whitchurch). 
\9iChiehetier,    Samuel    H.     Tindall,    Alfred 

Llewellyn      (Littlehampton) ;      Bamnel 

Young  (Bognor),  Supernumerary. 

Tin.  CHAKNEL.I9LAND8  DISTRICT.— 
MaUhtm  OaOienne,  Chairman. 

lae  Chiemeept  (EnglithJ  Joseph  Spencer, 
Joseph  C.  Wright;  William  Simpson, 
Charles  Nightingale,  Supernumeraries. 

1S7  Guernsey  and  8ark,  (French  J  Peter  Locaa, 
George  Leale,  I>sniel  Bernard. 

138  Aldemep,  ( English  J  Owen  Watkina 

130  Mdemep,  (French,)  Helier  Le  Rougetel. 

140  Jersey,  (English J  Edward  J.   Robinson, 

Allen  Rees. 

141  Jersey,  (French  J  Matthew  Oallienne,  Philip 

Hocquard,  Philip  Le  Gresley,  William 
IKicoUe,  John  Syvret;  Henry  de  Jersey, 
Philip  Tonrgis,  Philip  Gulton,  Supernu- 
meraries. 

IX.  DBVONPORT  DISTRICT.— C»«rte» 
Ha^an,  Chairman. 

James  R.  Webb,  Financial  Secretarp. 

148  Dtvonpart,  Benjamin  Firth,  Jamee  Otbom, 
BdivMdDodda 


143  PlgnunUh,  Charles  Haydon,  James  R.  Webb 

(Stooehouse),  Nicholas  Boyns.  Samuel  F. 
Balch,  William  H.  Clogg  (Ivy-Bridge); 
William  Burt,  Supernumerary. 

144  LauneesUm,  George  F.  White,  John  Crump. 
lib  North  Hill,    Joseph    B.   Blanch   (Coad'a 

Green,   near    Launceston),    Edward  B. 

Banham  (Lewannick). 
14B  Holsuforthp,     Edmund     Haden,     Charles 

Symea 
HI  Kilkhampton,  Thomas  Stephenson,  Robert 

J.  Thomas  (Stratton) ;  WiUiam  Harvie, 

Supernumerary. 

145  Liskeard,  Francis  B.  Keeling,  Joseph  H. 

Slack,   Henry    Watts;    William    Real, 

Henry  Dean,  Supernumeraries. 
149  (JallinffUm,    George    Parsonson,    WiUlam 

Barnes  (Saltash). 
IBO  J\svUU>di,   WUliam  Piggott,  W.    Dingley 

Williams  (Qunnialake),  Joseph  B.  Nor- 
ton. 
151  Camel/brd,  Richard  P.  Davey,  James  B. 

Cocks    (Wadebrldge) ;     George    Beard 

(Wadebridge),  Supernumerary. 
\M  Kingsbridge,  Jabet  Iredale,   James  Pratt 

(Salcombe). 
153BWjr*aM   and  DaHmouih,  Alfred  Bart>er 

(Dartmouth),  James  Parker  (Brixham). 
U4JshburUm,  Frederick   Barber,  George   F. 

Maugham  (Buckfiutleigh) ;  James  Scholes 

(llsington).  Supernumerary. 

X.  CORNWALL  DISTRICT.— Sabert  M. 
WiOcox,  Chairmasi. 

WiUiam  D.  Tpadt,  Financial  Secretary. 

155  Redruth,  Samuel  Brown  (b),  John  Gilbert, 

James  Crabtree. 

156  Camborne,    WUliam    D.    Tyaek,  Richard 

Allen  (b),  Robert  J.  Andrew. 

157  Falmouth,  John  A.  B.  Harry,  Homphrey 

Jutsam,  Joseph  Finnemore;  Anthony 
Taylor  (Penryn),  Supernumerary. 

168  3Vuro,  Edward  Shelton,  George  C.  Ti^lor. 
IBBGuxnnap,     Joseph    Morris    (Ctoharrack), 

Richard  B.  Bray  (Ponsanooth). 

IGOSL  Agnes,  Aaron  Edman,  Frederick  Hunter. 

161  8t.  Austell,  Robert  C.  Barratt,  Almond  T. 
Hocking,  Charles  J.  Preston  (Mevaglseey), 
James  H.  Pawlyn  iTywardreath);  Henry 
Daniels  (Tylrardreath),  Supernumerary. 

169  8L  Mawes,  John  Stephenson  (A)  ;  Edward 

Barber  (Treworias),  Supernumerary. 

163  Bodmin,  George  Kevem,  WUliam  HUL 

164  St.  Columb,  William  J.  Dawson,  Robert  H. 

Moreton  (Padstow). 

165  Penxance,  Robert  M.  WUlcoz,  Samuel  EL 

Rowe,  Walter  G.  HaU  (Newlyn  West). 

166  St.  Just,  George  Smith  (b).  Arthur  WUkln- 

son. 

167  8L  Ives,  Ebeneser  Tovey,  Joseph  Taylor. 

168  Scillp  Islands,  James  Nicholson  (a). 
imHdston,  John  T.  Duncan,  Matthew  Salt, 

Joseph  Bentley  (St.  Kevem),  WUliam 
Kirkman. 

170  HapU,    Peter   Prescott,    Jabei     Overton 

(Uayle  Foundry),  Thomas  Roberts  ( WaU, 
near  Hayle). 

171  Marasion,  Andrew  Rannard,  W.  OoiraB 


Brown  (QoldaUha^). 
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XL    EXBTBR    DIBTRICTw-lbwy  IT. 

Wmamt,  Ckafrmam, 

Jokn  B,  JUxamUr,  FuumekU  Stentanf, 

I7i  Exeter,  Henry  W.  WiUlMna,    Heniy  P. 
WilMin,  JamM  J.  Wnijr. 

173  TiverUm,  John  Panona,  John  P.  WUta. 

174  TUuMUm  amd  WdHm^lUm,  Thomas  Huhna, 

JamM  F.  Brougfaton  (Wellington), 
Thoniaa  H.  Leale ;  John  Geden,  JoMph 
Fletcher,  Supemomenriea. 
1Fe«feyan  OoOtgiaU  /twttticMon,  WilUam 
P.  Siater,  Governor  and  Chaplain. 
17ft  BridffemUr,  John  B.  Aiejuuader,  Bobtrt 
B.  Mghthigale. 

176  SotUk-PetherUm,  Jamec  F.  Hasten,  Charlea 

H.   Burton   (Crewkeme);    Tbonuu   W. 
Smith  (Ilminster),  Supemiuneisry. 

177  Budteiffk-SaUerUm,  Thomas  Bennitt  (Sid- 

mouthy  George  Smith  (o). 
ITBAxnUnsUr,  Juhn  Lamploui^,  who  ihall 
change  on  one  Sund^  in  every  quarter  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Budleigh-Saatertaii 
Circuit. 

179  Brittport,  Edward  Btokea,  William  Dnn- 

stan;    John   Stevens,    Charles    Janios 
(Lyme^  Supernumeraries. 

180  Barnstaple,  Alfred  Mewton,  James  Walter. 

181  Ji^aeomke,  Thomas  Trethewey,  who  shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  month 

with   the  Ministers  of  the   BamsUpto 

Circuit. 
I9i  Bouth-MoUam,  John    Hazrls,  Charlea   & 

Wansbrou^ 
183  Bid^ord,  Charles  E.  Woohner,  Joseph  & 

Silcox  (Torrington),  Hobert  C.  Cowell; 

John  F.  England  (Instow),  Supeniuma- 

rary. 
19A  Dmuter,  William  Hunt,  William  MeUw 

(Porlock). 
W  WiUiUm,  WUUam  M.   8tapleton»  Heniy 

Smallwood  (s). 
VUOkehampUm,    Nathaoiel    Alston,    Joseph 

Howard  (a). 
VSJTorquatf,  Joseph    Lawton,    John  Nelson 

(Newton- Abbot),   Charles  Dawe;   John 

Morgan,  John  Collier,  William  Henley, 

Robert   Gw    Badcock    (Newton-Ai>bot,) 

Supernumeraries. 
188  Teignmoutk,  Robert  W.  Pocdige,  OUnthus 

R.  Bamicott  (Dawliah). 


XH.  BRISTOL  DISTRICT.-SiMtyell». 
Waddp,  D.D.,  Chadtrmam, 

Jotepk  WMUtide,  Fimancial  Seerdarp. 

188  Brittol,  (King-Hreet,  ^.  >  Jamea  dapham, 
Frederick  E.  Toyne,  Frederick  Woofen- 
den,  John  Judge:  Peter  M*0 wan,  Adam 
Nightingale,  WiUiam  W.  Rouch,  Robert 
Dugdale,  Supernumeraries. 

190  BrUiol,  (Langtm-etreet,  ^e.,)  John  Phllp, 
Thomas  Withington,  John  Osbom; 
James  Stott,  Supernumerary. 

181firi«/«l,  (Cti/Um,  ^cj  Sannxet  D. 
Waddy,  D.D.,  (Redland,  Bristol), 
Joseph  Whiteside,  Thomas  Allen; 
Henry  ▼.  Olver.  Richard  R«y,  Chariea 
Tucker,  Supemumenriea. 


BristflU,  Tbonaa  Wood  «bI 
ISiBmrnoeU,  William  Baddslay,  Jsbms  CMpsr 

(Axbridgev 
194  WeeUm-a^per-Uare,  Thomas  West,  SsdmI 

W.  Beard  (Bonfaam,  Somenet). 

185  SUmtd,  Bcnjandn  Ridsdale,  HeriNrt  Bunoa 

(Strmtton,  near  Cirenoettcr),  Bcbsrt 
Daw. 

186  Dwnle^,  William  Way,  Mark  P.  Gilbert. 

187  StONdkoHMimJ  JBMM^^Com  Samocl  Wad^i 

John  Penett. 

188  Z«0rM6iiry.    (near    BrUtei,)  ESdn^   M. 

Sheam,  who  shall  change  on  one  finndsj 
in  every  sU  waeka  with  the  Mhilitn  ot 
the  Kingswood  Giicuit. 

189  dtfucesfo-,  Heniy  Castle,  Thomas  Onrlea, 

Samnel  Green ;  William  Baker  U),  84» 


900  Temketburp,  Bdward  Bramibid. 
Maivern,  Qeocga  LupUm  Allen,  who  AsU 

change  n«ularly  with  the  Minister  eftbs 
Tewkesbury  Circuit,  awl  act  and*  Ihs 
directum  of  the  Chainnan  of  the  District. 

901  C9heiCM*aiis,     Ibomaa     OabMn,    WiDisa 

AJlen    (c),    Joseph   A.   Beei    (Wtach- 
combe);  Qeoig9  BoMnaon  (a),  flapsoa- 
merary. 
8Q9ireMpor(,  (ManmamtiUkira,)    Bamnsl  AV 
kineon (a),  George  Poaman  (PiUgwenUy), 
Henry  8.  Elvins. 
Bitea,  Alexander  HosUngs,  who  shaU  ehsafs 
on  one  Sunday  in  every  four  weeks  wilk 
the  Ministers  of  the  Newport  Circuit. 

903  Cardiif,  (Weskp,  ^c)  George  BlaaeUloeer, 

Charles  W.  L.  Cbxistien. 

904  axrd(^,    (Loudrnm-Sqwart^  ^,J   TbonM 

B.  Butcher,  WUUam  MilUcan;  Chadsi 

WUliams  (Penarth),  fiupemumerary. 
9MP«mtn»nddt     Josiah    Myeock.     Wilttw 

Jenner. 
W  Bridgend,    John    Allin,     Robert   DOm 

(TondO).  John  Nancarrow  (Cowbridge). 
907  Monmouth,  John  Klri>y,  who  shaU  cbsaie 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  four  weeks  eitk 

the  Mtaiisters  of  the  Ross  drenit 
9<6  Sou,  John  B.  Charles,  AUnA  Brkeu 
909  CkepHmo,  John  KUUek,  wIm  ahall  daaf 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  alx  weeks  vltk 

the  Mhiisters  of  the  Gtoooestcr  Cireoit. 
910^fter9a«enny,  George  Swidenbank,  Geocf* 

Hack     (Crickhowell):     Jeaee     Fikhtfi 

Supemimierary. 
911  Fontypoot,  John  Biwnhgr,    John  Kirtlsa 

(Blaenavon),  John  Boulter. 
919Iedbury,     John   &    Doubtodaj,   Joetph 

Higham  (Newent). 
913  ffer^^brd,  John  Banks,  Chartos  BrigbooM. 

Xm.  BATH  DISTRICT.— ITOIten  &  J^* 

Jamee  MUekeU,  Finanekd  Seentanh 
aiA  Bath,    Matthew    Trevan  Male,   Richsrd 

JenUn;    James    Cheeewilght,  Tbonu 

Lofthoose,     John    JMshttey.     H»rtia 

Young,  Supemumerariea. 
N€»-Kingnoood  SAool,  William  H.8K|W<t 

Governor  and  Chaplain. 
918  irnH(/bnlsm.^Mn,  Charles  WDUs  (Tnw* 

bridge),  Fredezkklteai.  , 
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ai^Midtomer-NorUm,  Wnilani  &  F.  Mom, 
Richard  Hftrper  (FHuIton,  neu  Brtotol), 
Fnnds  Standfut,  WUliwm  B«ll;  John 
Vr.  Button  (Parmborough,  near  Bath), 
Bupernumerarj. 

91J  Frame,  WUliam  Allen  (b),  Henry  Sopert 
James  Mowat»  Aaron  Laogley  (Road,  near 
Bath),  Supemumerariei. 
WarmimUr,  Thomas  H.  Penrith,  ^o  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  In  erery  six  weeks 
with  the  Ministen  of  the  Frome  Circuit. 

S18  Melkslutmt  Peter  Parsons,  John  Thomas 
(B.)  (Chippenham),  Charles  W.  Rawlinfs 
(Calne);  Benjamin  Elvins,  Supernume- 
rary. 

%l9J)€Vi2e8t  Julius  Brigg,  who  shall  change 
on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Melksham  Circuit. 

Sl»  BheptoH-Maliet,  John  Gregory,  William 
Nicholson  (Wells),  William  S.  Winter 
(Holcombe,  near  Bath). 

ttl  CeutU-Careift  Charles  Bradley. 

ntSturbome,  James  Mitchell,  Joseph  Mole 
(Milbome-Port). 

fiSS  Teova,  William  Talbot,  Thomas  Jenkhu 

S24  Wepmwtk,  Alexander  Puddicombe,  John 
8.  Simon. 

S»  Portland,  Samuel  Hooley,  William  J. 
Cooke. 

9X  Doreketter,  John  Hugill,  Bartholomew 
Yarley;  James  Meadmore  (Sydling), 
Supernumerary. 

»7  8ka/iaburp,  George  Hagen,  Heniy  BeesoiL 

an  Blandford  and  SturmUuier,  Edward  Parry, 
William  MarUn. 

SS9  QUuimUmrifanii  KHnUm,  Thomas  Thompson 
(Keinton,  near  Somerton),  who  shall  change 
on  two  Sundays  in  every  quarter  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Castle-Carey  Circuit. 

ZIT.  SWANSEA  DI8TRICT^JE»w<» 
Thorkp,  Chairman, 

Gtarge  BamUp,  FUtaneUa  Seerttarp. 

aaOBufonsea,  George  Bamley,  William  Spill- 

bury  (Mumbles). 
Gowr,  Seth  Dixon  (b)  (Horton),  who  shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  quarter 

with  the  Ministers  of  the  Swansea  Circuit. 
m  Neath,    Edward    CrofU,     Yetranio   Tyas 

(Briton-Ferry). 
99i  Merthyr-T^vil,  William  Crookes,  Ralph 

M.  Spoor  (Aberdare). 
S38  Dredegar,  George  Kennedy,  William  A. 

Philips  (Rhymney). 
aHBrpnmaw,    George    Smith    (a),    Joatah 

Goodacre  (Ebbw-Vale). 
aS5  Brecon,    William  S.    BestaH,  George  8. 

Stoker  (Hay) }  WUliam  Davies  (a),  John 

Pearce  (Hay),  Thomas  J.  Walker  (Hay), 

Supernumeraries. 
BuiUh,  Joseph  Shrimpton. 
n^Carmariken,  Benjamm   John,   who    shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  four  weeks 

with  the  Ministers  of  the  Llanelly  Circuit. 
987  UaneUy,  WilUam  S.  Snow,  Jabea  Chambeie 

(KMwellyJ. 
Va^Baver/ord-Wmi,    Edwin    Thorley,    Maifc 

Davenport       (MUIordJ,       WilliAm   D. 

Walters. 


n0  PtmbrtHu,  John  Harding  (Pembroke-Dock), 

Herbert  W.  Haime  (Pembroke),  Jamee 

Pearce  (Tenby). 
Qoginan  and  LUbume-Uinet,  near  Aberytt' 

t^<A,  Frederick  Gwynne,  who  shall  act 

under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

Dtotrict. 
AherpttmuOi,    David   Thomas,    who  shall 

act  under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman 

of  the  DUtrict. 
N.B.  The  Ministers  of  Goginan  and  Aberystwyth 

shall  change  on  one  Sunday  In  every  four 

weeks. 


XV.  SOUTH  WALES  DISTRICT.-- 

Itaac  Jenkins  (a),  Chairwtan, 

Evan  RUkarde,  FinancUd  Seeretanf. 
(WeUhPreaeking.} 

840  Merthyr-T^iHl,   Isaac  Jenkins  (a),  Hqgb 

WUliams  (Dowlais). 

841  Tredegar,  John  Herbert,  Daniel  Marriott 

(Rhymney). 

UiAberdare,  John  Rees,  John  Jones  (a) 
(Mountainash). 
Treherbert  and  Femdate,  Rioe  Owens,  who 
shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six 
weeks  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Aberdare 
Circuit,  and  shall  act  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  District. 

941  Ebtnth  Fate  and  OriekhoweU,  Peter  Jones  <b) 
(Bbbw-Vale),  Thomas  PhiUipe  (Bryn- 
mawr). 

944  Cardif,  David  Lewis,  John  Hughes  (c). 

945  Cowbridge,  Joseph  Jones,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  two  months  witli 
the  Mhilsters  of  the  CardifT  Chrcuit. 

946  Brecon,  John  RoberU  (b),  who  shaU  change 

on  one  Sunday  In  every  quarter  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Ebbw-Yale  and  Crick- 
howell  Circuit. 

947  UandUo,  Thomas  Morgan,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  quarter  with  the 

M  intoters  of  the  Swansea  Circuit. 
248  Carmarthen,    John    Hnghes     (b),    John 

Evans  (c). 
149  Swansea,  Lewis  Williams,  Henry  Priehard 

(Ystalyfera);  Timothy  Jones,  Supenut- 

merary. 

950  Lampeter,  David  Evans,  who  shall  change 

on  two  Sundays  in  every  quarter  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Abengrron  Circuit. 

951  JUrapron,  Daniel  Rodeiiok ;  Robert  Owes, 

Supernumerary. 

969  8t  BaM^i,  James  Jones,  who  ehaU 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  quarter 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Carmarthen 
Circuit ;  Thomas  Jones,  D,D.,  Supema- 
moary. 

ta  Aberpetwyth,  Evan  Riehaids,  David 
Young  (Tre'rddol). 

954  Tstumtuen,  Robert  Jones  (c),  who  shaU 

change  on  two  Sunday*  in  every  quarter 
vHth  the  Ministen  of  the  Abeiystwyth 
Circuit. 

955  MaehpnOeih,  Owen  Owen,  Thomas  Thomaa 

(A)  (Corris). 
VMUanidloa,    Henry    Wiloos    (Tkef«lwyi}, 
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XYI.  NORTH  WALES  DISTRICT. 

IteWtf, 


WOUoM  DawUt  (c\  Fbtemeial  Sterdmrp. 
riFebft  PrracUfvJ 

f57  Denblffk,  Evan  Pogh. 

tM  JMyl*  Richard  Prichard,  who  riuO  chaag* 
OB  one  Sunday  In  every  eiz  weeka  frith 
the  Miniater  of  the  Denbigh  GircQtt ;  Lol 
lloghet,  Supemumermrj. 

09  Rmtkm,  Owen  Lloyd  Daviaa. 

960  Conem,  Robert  Jones  id  ,  who  diall  chaago 
on  one  Sunday  In  every  elx  waeka  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Ruthin  Cireait. 

KlUanftolUn,  William  Hugh  Bvana,  Hugh 
iJuKhea  (Cefn«. 

962  Coedpoetk,  (near  UTrexham,)  John  Bartlej» 

John  Jones  iw). 

963  Ltanrwtt,  Thomaa  O.  Pagfa,  Daniel  A.  Wil- 

liams (Penmachno). 

964  BUunau  Ffatiniog,   Thomaa  Jonea  Hum- 

phreys, who  shall  ehange  on  one  Sunday 
In  every  sii  weeks  with  the  MInlatert  of  the 
Barmouth  Circuit. 

V5  AberpeU,  Robert  Jonea  (a),  Moses  Roberta. 

966  Contoay,  Thomas  Morris,  Henry  Hnghca 
(Colwyn). 

907  Liverpool,  Lewis  Jones,  Hugh  Jones  ms 
Evan  Evans  (A)  (Birkenhead),  Jamea 
Evans;  John  Lloyd,  Supernumerary. 

968  HolpwU,  Richard  WlUUms,  PhiUp   Wfl- 

llams  (NewmaTKet,  Rhyl). 

969  BapiUU  Evan  Davies,  Methnietakh  Thomaa 

(Cliester). 

970  Mold,  Robert  Jonea  (b),  Richard  Morgan 

(LeeswoodS 

971  BoawMirii,  John  Evans  (a),  who  shall  chaaga 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Bangor  Circuit 

979^in;im*,  John  Hughes  (▲),  Edward  Hum- 
phreys. 

Vj^HolpkMd,  WUIiam  Moi«ui  (a),  Th<«iaa 
Orlfflth  (AberirrawV 

974  Camarvtmt  Samuel  Davlee,  Robert  Thomas 
Owen  (Port-Dinorwie). 

fPHBamffort  Isaac  Jonea,  Owen  Williams ; 
William  Davies  (c).  Editor  aitd  Book- 
f^£wartL 

970  Trtparth,  (lucor  BanfforJ  John  Jones  (c), 
John  Evans  (B)  (Bethesda). 

977  PwllkeU,  John  Pierce,  who  shall  ehanga 

on  one  Sunday  In  every  quarter  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Carnarvon  Cirooit 

978  Barmouth,  John  RIehatds  (a),  David  Jonea 

(Bi  iPort-Madoc). 

979  IMpdlw,  WllUam  Thomas,  Chariet  Nottall 

(Tow^n). 
98D  U^xn/i^in,  WllUam  Evans,  Thomas  Thomas 

(B  }  WUllam    Powall   (a),    Snpemnma- 

rary. 
981  Uanrhaiadr,  fntar  Onotitrf,)  John  Hugh 

Evans,  Robert  Hughes  (Llanalltn). 
969  ZIonAi/r,  riwar  WeUhpool,)  Griffith  Jones, 

who  shall   change   on   one   Sunday  In 

every  quarter  with  tha  Ministers  of  tha 

Llanfyllln  Circuit 
XraMlry.  Ishmael  Evans,  who  shall  act  under 

the  dirseUoo  of  the  Ohairaoaa  oC  tha 


XVn.    BIRMINGHAM     ANB    BHRCVS- 
BCRT     DISTHICT.~7 


vtor^c  FoOowtf  #vMaciia>  flscMBs^pL 

983 Birminfikaw^  (Ckatpttrmt,  i^e.J  Thenas 
Llewallyn,  John  Jeffreys,  Oeorge Fellows; 
WilHam  Box,  SaperauuMr^ry. 

984  JKnaAvAoM.  (BtitmoiUTom,  ^J  Henry 
Young,  John  R.  Hargreaves;  Bcaiy 
Padgfaam  (Acock's  Green),  Saparmnoe- 
rary. 

989  Birmingkam,  flTnt-Umm  Rmt,  ^»)  John 
Heamshaw,  William  Gibaon  (bdtaff- 
ton) ;  James  P.  Faixhoam,  fiinisi  bibbs 
rary. 

ne  Birminfikam,  (Weae$,4^€.,)  PaulOrrhard, 
Henry  W.  Holland,  Robert  P.  Dowass: 
Samuel  Fiddlan,  Superaomenfy. 

987iref«  SroHMcidk,  John  Dowty,  M.A., 
Ishmael  Jones  (Bmethwieki,  WQlnm 
Potta. 

988  Wednabvrp,   faprbngkeai,  ^c,)   Thoaua 

Hedey,     Thomas  Crosby 
Jamea    F.     Pyle    <  Bradley, 
Thomas  KUner.  Supernumerary. 

989  WeOnetbyrw,  (Wedep,^,)  Baaanel  Stasp- 

son  (a),  Thomas  Leach  (Great  Rrdae^ 
William  L.  Watkinaoa  (RBl-To^ 
West-Bromwlch^  William  Fsikisa 
(Hocker-Hlll,  Tipton). 

990  WaUal^j     fWetUp,     ^c,)     John     Hay. 

Henry  J.   Staley  (Pelaall>.   Franeto   BL 
Sandbach  (Great  Barr) ;  Tl 
Supernumerary. 

991  WaUaU,  (Cmtenarp,  ^J  Joaeph 

Joseph  Moorhoose(WillenhaU),] 

Burrows  (Bloawlch). 
999  IroiverhaK^im,    William     Bint,     Jota 

Brewster,  Wataon  Baiter  (WedBaaAaU- 

Heath,  WolverhamptonV. 
tnBilHon,    John  Weatherin,   WRItam    S. 

Stewart  (Bttii«BhaIl.  Wolvertaampaaei). 
994DiMlfey,  James   L.    Poenott,  WDllam  8. 

Dewstoe;  Richard  Rymer,  Snpenw^aa- 

rary. 
999  Tipton,  James  8.  Tliomaa.  Charles  8«bb- 

neU. 

996  OMhurf,  John  Blssen,  William  H.  Date. 

997  S(Mir5ri(^,   Rtehard    Elaod   (a),    Jaasaa 

Greenland  (Biierlay-HiU),  Andnm 
Palmer  (Cradley) ;    John    ThooMa   Ca.^, 


998  Si4ntrpoH,  Ebeneaer  Monlton  (a),  Waaiay 

Hurt  (KUdermlnstcr;;    John    naniiihis 
(Bewdley),  Supemomerary. 

999  Woreutert  Richard  Sergeant,  Chariaa  H. 

Gongh  (Droltwteh). 
WO  Bremtgroitt,    Jamea  M*Tnrfc,   who   afa«a 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  ewy  six  waaha 

with  the  Mbalsters  oT  the  Binslivfeaa 

Circuits,  soccesalvely. 
dOlSvetkam,  Jabea  Rooght,  Josiah   ToOa^y 

(BIdford,  near  Alcester). 
9njUddit€k,  Robert  Keyworth,  Geot|t  H. 

Bellamy. 
9M  Oovmtrp,  Header  Gaach,  FhOrp  Wood. 
8M  leoMrinpCoM,   Edward   Worfcmaa,  JostaA 

BawkinalWarwiBkX 
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90i  Stra^/brd'VpoH-Avom^  George  Hobill,  who 
■hall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  five 
weeks  with  the  Miniiten  of  the  Leaming- 
ton Circuit. 

a08  HUuMqf^  Henry  Laugher,  Joeeph  Bailey, 
Samuel  Simpson 'B)  (Atbentone). 

9ffJ  Skrtmbury,  John  Hannah,  John  Percy; 
Benjamin  Wood,  Supemnmerary. 

308  MadeUy^  (near  InmbridgeJ  John  Connon, 
John  S.  Parlces  (Dawley),  James  Cooke 
(c)  (Ironbridge);  Edward  Sumner, 
Thomas  Brothwood  (Broseley),  Supemu- 
meraries. 

909  Wettinfftan,  (SaJapJ  John  Gay  Wilson, 
Charles  Locking ;  Aqoila  Barber,  Super- 
numerary. 

510  KdUp-Bank  a$ui  Shiffkal,  George  F.  Driver, 

TlitmuM  Shepherd ;  William  Davice  (a) 
(8hiffnal\  Supemumenry. 

511  Lmitoto,  Robert  T.  Bundle,  George  Makin. 
»ia  Kington,   Jnhn   Pinkney,   William    Hai« 

(Leominster),     William     H.     irirktiam 
(Presteign). 
318  Knli^ton,  ( Radnorshire  J  John  B.  Jamee, 
Frederick  C.  Dugdale  (Clnn). 

ZYIII.  MACCLESFIELD  DISTRICT.^ 
ITenrjf  Hataing,  Chairman. 

Samud  WiUdmon,  Finaneial  Beeretarp. 

31 4  UaeeU^Od,  Samuel  Wilkinson,  John  Eg. 
linton  (Boliington).  James  NichoIson(B). 

Z\i  ASderUf-Bdge  and  Knutifard,  Edward 
D.  Webb  (Alderley-Edge,  near  Bfan- 
cbester),  John  Sto Vinson  (Knutsford). 

316  Buxton,  Robert  Stephenson,  B.A. 

317  WhaUp- Bridge,    John  Archer,  who  shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  In  every  six 
weeks  with  the  Minister  of  the  Buxton 
Circuit. 

318  Congleton,  William  Foster,  Thomas  Shaw. 

319  Sandbaeh,  Elijah  Toyne,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Congleton 
Circuit. 

310  Jirafi(ir£eA,  John  B.  Dyson,  Charles  Cr»w- 
shaw. 

321  Crewe,  Austin  Davey,  Isaac  Harding. 

3tS  Northwieh,  John  M.  Budden,  James 
Fisher  (Middlewich);  Henry  Fowls, 
Supernumerary. 

SS3  Burstetn,  Henry  Hastlinr,  Samnel  H.  Mor- 
ton (Hanley),  Robert  Buck. 

324  TunstaU,  WUliam  Shaw  (a).  John  Reaeher 

<Kidsffrove). 

325  HetoeatUe-under-Lifme,  Joseph  Bate,  James 

Hams  (Audley),  John  Taylor;    Adam 

Fletcher,  Supernumerary. 
328  Longton,  Jabex  Ingham,  WUliam  H.  Wall 

(Stoke). 
ti^  StaJTord,    Rrbert   Bmwn,    John    Skerratt 

(Cannock),  Joa*ah  Rvann  (Rugeley). 

328  Luk,  John  Anderson,  Bei^amin  N.  Haworth 

(Hartington,  near  Ashbourne).  William 
Jackson  (c>,  William  D.  L.  Slack. 

329  Uttoxetert  William  Baker   (b),    James  8. 

Hill. 

330  Cheofile,  James  Johnson,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  In  every  six  weeks  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Uttoxeter  Circuit. 

TOL.  XT. — YITTH   SJfi&U&B. 


331  Meirket'-Drttjfton,  Thomas  Harvey,  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six 
weeks  with  the  Mhodsten  of  tho  Nantwich 
Ciicuit. 

XIX.  UYERPOOL  DISTRICT.—YTiU^aai 
IF.  Stamp,  Chairpum. 

Franeie  W.  Greevee,  Financial  Secretary, 

SSi  Liverpool,  (Brwuwick,  ^e.,}  WUliam 
W.  Stamp,  John  Lyth,  D.D.,  Thomas 
Brackenbury,  Herbert  Hoare,  William 
Robinson  (b);  John  WevUl,  Super- 
numerary. 

833  Liverpool,  (Cranmcr,  ^e.,)  John  Knowlea, 
J.  Alexander  Armstroog  (Booile). 

334  Liverpool,  (FUt-street,  ^c,)  Thomas  B. 
Goodwin,  James  Fmch,  WUlhtm  H. 
Daliinger  (Old  Swan),  Thomas  Feather- 
stonehaugh;  Samuel  Allen  (Wavertree), 
WUliam  Ricketu,  Peter  C.  Horton, 
Bupemumenriea. 

S3&  Liverpool,  (Waleg,  ^e.,)  Samuel  W. 
Christophtfrs,  Francis  W.  Greeves,  John 
Holmes  (Woolton),  Thomas  H.  Lomas. 

336  Waterloo,  David  Hay,  Frwierick  W.  Mae- 
donald  (Great-Crosby). 

^1  Birkenhead,  WUliam  Cattle,  James  A. 
Macdonald,  Joseph  H.  Hargreaves 
(Rock-Feny),  John  H.  ShoU  (HeswaU, 
near  Neston);  John  Ralph,  Supernu- 
merary. 

388  Soacombe,  Joseph  WUlis  (Egremont),  WU- 
liam Brookes  (New-Brighton). 

839  Chetier,  Richard  Martin,  John  Pogson. 

840  Tarporkg,  Henry  Holmes,  George  Lester. 
341iroU,    James   Hind,    who    shaU    change 

on  one  Sunday  hi  every  six  weeks  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Chester  Circuit. 

842  Camarvonand  Bangor,  Mayson  Penn,  who 

shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six 
weeks  wiUi  the  MlnUter  of  the  Holyhead 
Circuit. 

843  XloJMiMdiio,    Edward    Llghtwood;     David 

Stewa  t.  Supernumerary. 

844  Skffl,  Benjamin  B.  Waddy,  who  shall  ch«ng« 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  fuur  weeks  with 
the  Minister  of  the  Llandudno  Circuit. 
848  Holghead,  John  M.  MorriU. 

846  Wrexham,  Frederick  Payne,   Edward  R. 

Edwards. 

847  Oiwestrjf,  John  Jones  (d),  who  shall  changa 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Wrexham  Circuit. 

94B  Whitchurch,  (Salop,)  Joseph  Garrett, 
John  W.  Blackelt. 

349  Warrington^  James  Smith,  Isaac  Gould. 

UOHuncom,  Lionel  D.  Reay,  Jabes  Marrat 
(Frodsham),  Samuel  U.  Pink;  Frederick 
F.  Edmunds  (Frudaham),  Supernume- 
rary. 

3AI  rirfnet,  Joseph  Nidd. 

3d2SC  Heten't  and  Preseot,  Thomas  Derry, 
George  Scott  (c)  (Preseot),  Albert  Clay- 
ton; Henry  B.  Britten  (RalnblU),  Super- 
numerary. 

883  Bouthport,  John  W.  Greeves,  George  8. 
Rowc  :  Thomas  Stead,  Supernumerary. 

364  Onukirk,  Exekiel  Burton,  John  W.  Cimke 
(Mawdosley),  Henry  U.  Clapham.  _^ 
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9S5  Wiffon,  WflUam  Winterbuni,  Thomas 
Hughes,  Thomas  J.  Kent. 

tsePresUm,  ( Lune-street,  ^e,J  WiUiam 
Mearns,  M.A.,  Frederick  C.  Hahne, 
Frederick  B.  Swift. 

167  Preston,  (IValep,  4-e.J  Charles  Carter, 
William  L.  Wingell. 

nsBChorkp,  Joseph  Simpson,  Joseph  Work- 
man. 

S59  Blackpooi,  ElUah  Jackson,  Charles  O.  Tur- 
ton  (Fleetwood),  William  Lees  (Lytharo) ; 
William  Sharps,  Samuel  Rowe  (Lytham), 
Beiv)amin  Oartolde  (Poulton-le-Fylde), 
Thomas  Jones  (a)  (Lytham),  Super- 
numeraries. 

989  Oarttanff,  William  Robinson  (a)  (Seorton), 
Benjamin  Dodds  (Garstang) 

981  LaneatteTt  John  Samuel  Jones,  Alexander 
F.  Fogwell;  Thomas  Sheldon,  Super- 
nnmerary. 

KiNewtownt  ( M<mtg<mny$hirtJ  John  W. 
Thomas.  George  Reid;  John  Nicklin 
(Llanfalr,  near  Welshpool),  Super- 
numerary. 

963  Wdthpool,  Joseph  T.  Sanger,  John  S. 
Yates  (Montgomery). 


XX.  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT.-&imii«l 
RomUlp  HaUt  Chairman, 

WiUiam  7.  Raddiffe,  Financial  Secretarp, 

9Si  Manduster,  fOldham-ttreet»  S^cJ  James 
Smeeth,  Thomas  Chope,  John  Pearson 
(Newton- Heath).  James  Daniel;  Alex- 
ander Bume,  John  Watson  (b).  Super- 
numeraries. 

JhtolOffiaU  Itutittta4m,  Didsburp  Branch  .*— 

William  Jackson  (a),  Oovem&r  of  tht 
Institutian-Houte  I  WUUam  B.  Pope, 
Theological  TtUor:  John  Dury  Geden, 
Clattieal  Tutor  /  George  Oyston, 
B.A.,  BeiiJamin  G.  Wilkinson,  As- 
sistant'Tutort. 

Waleyan  Chapel  Committee,  John  Bedford, 
William  Edwards  (a),  Oenerai  Secre- 
tariee  {ManchesUr). 
969  Uanehaler,  (Irwell-etreet,  ^cj  George  B, 
Mellor,  Robert  Eardley,   B.A.  (Pendle- 
ton), George  Fletcher  (Swinton),  J.  Den- 
holm  Brash. 

966  Manchester,  fOroevenor-street,  ^e.J  Samuel 

Romilly  Hall,  James  Allen  (b),  Thomas 
M.  Albrighton,  George  8.  Tyler  (Fair- 
field). 

967  Manchester,  (Great  Bridgewater-street,  ifc ,} 

Edward  Jones  (a),  James  Chalmers,  M. A. 
(Eecles),  WiUiam  King  (Stretford),  John 
D.  Stevens;  James  J.  Topham  (New 
Longford,  near  Manchester),  Super- 
numerary. 
^MManOuster,  (Oxford-road,  i^c.,)  Wflllam 
Burt,  Richard  Green,  Charles  Pickering; 
Tbonaas  H.  Walker,  Thomas  Hfckey, 
Snpemumerartes. 
Manekuttr,  (Radnor-street,  Sfc^J  William 
H.  Taylor,  Thomas  Wilde,  Richard 
Storens;  Moeas  Raynar,  BupenumMmry. 


VIO  Mandtester,  (Orava-leme,  ^cj  Heniy 
PolUnger,  Franela  J.  Bbarr  (Hlgher- 
Brongfaton),  Thomaa  T.  Lambert. 

971  Manchester,  (Cheetham-HiU,  ^c,)  WUllam 
T.  Radcliffe,  Charles  Garrett,  Henry 
Bone  (Blackley);  James  Brooke, 
Joseph  Lowthian,  Edward  Walker,  Su- 
pernumeraries. 

37i  Manchester,  (IVeldkj  Ebeneser  Morgan, 
who  shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  District. 

973  AUrineham,  John   Martin  (a).  John  V.  B. 

Shrewsbury  (Sale,  near  Manchester), 
John  C.  Reddaway  (Bowdon);  Heniy 
Cheverton  (Salei,  John  M'Owan  (Bow- 
don), Supernumeraries. 
m  Stockport,  (Tiviot-naie,  ^e,J  Wnilsm 
Jessop,  John  Moore,  John  Rhodes  (ai, 
Evan  P.  Evans  ;  William  Bjthway  (Bar- 
low-Moor,  near  Didsbory),  Buperoa- 
merary. 

974  Stockport,  (HiU-paU,  S^c.J  Philip  Fowl«r, 

Thomas    A>rton;     Richard    AUen  (a). 
Supernumerary. 

mNao-MiUs,  William  H.  Robson,  Geoigt 
T  Dixon. 

977  Olossop,  Alfred  F.  AbboU,  Andrewl.  Whar- 
ton (Hadfleld). 

STB  Ashton-under-Lpne,  Thomas  T.  DOks, 
William  H.  Kendall,  George  Charter. 

979  Hpde,  Henry  Douthwaite,  Henry  Lewia 

98  Oldham,  ( Manchester-street  J  Thomas 
Hardy.  John  Colwell  (Middleton,  near 
Manchester »,  Charles  A.  Collingwood ; 
William  Bird.  Thomas  P.  Clark  (Middle- 
ton),  Supernumeraries. 

38lOWftam,  (WeslepJ  John  Morris,  Robert 
Davidson.  M.A.  iShaw) ;  WUliam  lUtaf 
worth.  Supernumerary. 

982  Saddleworth,  Thomas  Pearson  (O  (ITpper- 
Mill.  near  Manchester),  Geofge  H. 
Shaftoe. 

XXL— BOLTOX  DISTRICT.— r«to» 

Williams  (a).  Chairman. 

Henry  IF.  Jackson,  B.A,  Financial  Seeretan* 

989  BoUon,  (Bridge-street,  *c,;  William  WU- 
Ibuns  (A),  Henry  W.  Jackson,  B.A.. 
William  N.  Mibiet. 

984  Bolton,   (Wesley,    ^,)    Thomas    Ksot, 

Joseph    Heaton,  T.   Moorhouse  Thorp 
(Edgeworih). 

985  B&Uon,  (FamwrtX,  /^c^,)  James  D.  TeUs/» 

Henry    F.    Kelvey    (Stonedoogh.  »«•' 
Manchester). 

986B0«f»,  (Park^street,  ^e.J  ««*»**  ^ 
Toung,  Edward  J.  Brailsford. 

ZVJBoehdaU,  (Union-street,  ♦«.,;  WUHsm 
Elton.  Henry  Oldfleld. 

988 Hodkdole.  (Wesley,  ^cj  John  P»"*** 
John  PolUtt;  Richard  Heaps,  Super- 
numerary. - 

989  Heywood,  Robert  J.  T.  Hawksley,  who  sh^ 
change  on  one  Sunday  In  eveiy  »*»  ***" 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Rochdsls  Uaioa- 
street  Circuit. 

900  Burnley,  James  FIndlay,  John  M.  Bs«- 
ford  (Brierfleld),  Charles  W.  ^^ 
James  Wilson,  John  Raadenon,  SvP^ 
nomararies. 
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991  Padikam,  John   P.  8nmii«r,    Robert  B. 

Kent 
xnBvry,   George     Scott,     D.D.,    Beqjunfn 

fimJUi  (A)  (Sammaneat,  near  HaDChee- 

tor).  Amot  White. 
d^JBIackbwm,   John  Ward,    Joseph    Officer 

(Over-Danren), Edward  J.  Smith  (Oaken- 

■haw,     near      Accrio^n),     Bampaon 

Wearer. 
^\  Badingden,    Walter     Vercoe,     John    M. 

Waoulej,  Edwin  Mnucrop(Ranwbottom). 
3915  Jceringtm,  Joshua  Priestley,  George  Uol- 

brey,  Stephen  Forrest. 
396  Baenp,  James  Cair,  John  I.  Britten,  John 

Xartin  (b). 
337  BateUKstaU,  fnear  ManckaUrt)  Thomas 

Wood  (a),  Juhn  H.  Anderson. 
a»  CMne.  WUJiam  Watson  (a),  John  ClemenU 

(Bamoldfwfek). 
399  BomNi/ord    and    JTOgfrn,  Abel  Burgess 

(Nebon,  near  Bumlej),    John    Aldred 

(Barrowford). 
*fi^i  Clitkeroe,  John  Imlsson,  William  Kendrew. 
401  Leigh,  Robert  Baworth,  John  Emberton, 
Wnitam  B.  Codling  (Cadishead.  near 
Warrinxton) ;  Juhn  Saul  (Tyldesley), 
Sapemumerary. 

XXn.  HALIFAX  AND  BRADFORD  Dia- 
IRlCT^WUUon  BraO^fifrd,  Otairman. 

Etepkok  P.  Harvard,  Financial  Seeretarp. 

¥iinati/ax,    {South  Parade,    ^c,)    William 

Ford,  Thomas  L  Guest ;  James  Loutit, 

Supernumerary. 
mHaU/ax(Weslev,  ^e.J    Jacob    Morton, 

Marshall  Rwidles,  James  E.  Clapham. 
m\  llwttUr^eUi,     (Qium-street,    ^cj    John 

G.  Cox.  John  8.  Pawlyn,  Josiah  Uee 

(AlmondboryX 
ifS  BudOtrtfUtd,  (Buxion-road^  ^c,J  John  H. 

Lord.     John  Wood,  B.A.,   William  D. 

Barton  (Unthwaite,  near  Haddersaeld). 
mBolmfirlk,       Joseph     Sykes,      Frederick 

Friend. 
497  Sewerbp-Bridffe,  John  P.  Loekwood.  John 

Hooton  (King-cross,  near  Halifax). 
*(»&atnUmd,   Philip  B.  Wamsley,   Hampson 

Heynolda. 
4' 9  TodmcTden,  Jacob  Tnrvey.  Daniel  Pearson. 
41 1>  ae&den^BHdffe,  near  Manekester,  Thomaa 

Wilkea,  G«orge  Kenyon  (Mytholmroyd, 

near  Manchester),  John  P.  Elton. 
4ii  Dntity-DaU,  Benjamin  Smith  (b),  who  shall 

cliange  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 

with  the  MinUteraof  the  two  Huddersfield 

Circnits.  alternately. 
412  Brat^ftrird,  (Kirl^/aU,^c.,)'Thomu»  Thomp- 
son. M.A.,  William  WiUan,  Stephen  P. 

Harvard. 
41.1  Broft/bm^    (UanMngkam,   ^c.J  Samnel 

Walker,    James  Ford,  Alfred  Sargent; 

Jamaa    DUon,    D.D.,     WiUlam    Lord, 

Sopor  numefariee. 
4M  Brad/ard,  fEattlnookt  ^e.,)  George  C.  Har> 

vard,  John  GosUck,  Henry  Balls,  Robert 

Morton. 
4liBrad/brd»    fOreat-Horttm,    ^c,J    David 

Barlejy  Skioch  Salt  (ILoraton),  James 


S  k2 


416  KeigUep,  Willsoa  Bransford.  Edward  Wat- 

son. Sampson  Cocks  (Ha worth),  William 
J.  Brown  (Oakworth);  Joseph  Raynar, 
Jonathan  J.  Bates,  Samuel  Merrill, 
William  Sugden  (Oakworth),  Super- 
numeraries. 

417  Binptey,   John    Walter.  William  H.   W. 

Evans  (Cnllingworth),  Thomas  Hackett 

418  SMplep,  Robert  Cooke,  Afmr  B.  Gardiner, 

George  W.  Russell  (Saltaire) ;  Thomaa 
Dunn,  Supernumerary. 

41i>  Charieitown,  James  E.  Hargreaves,  who 
shall  change  on  one  Sunday  In  every  four 
weeks  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Shipley 
Circnit. 

490 SMpton.  Henry  Badger,  John  F.  Raw; 
Theophilus  Pu^  (Gargrave),  Super- 
numerary. 

481  Addingkam  and  JUtUp,  William  Harley, 
who  shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  •very 
four  weeks  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Brad- 
ford Circuits,  succeieively. 

4S8  Croee-HiUM,  Thomas  Dickin,  Robert  Pass- 
more  (Icomshaw). 

453  Qratrington,  Jonathan  Cadman.  who  sliall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  quarter 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Skipton  Cir- 
cuit. 

454  Beau,  William  P.  Peck,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  quarter  with  tha 
Ministers  of  the  Skipton  CircuiU 

XXin.  LEEDS  DISTRICT.-Jokn  Farrar, 
Becretartf  H/the  Cotsferenee,  Ckairman* 

Benjamin  HeUier,  Financial  Secretary, 

455  Leedt,  (Brumtoiek,  S^e.J  John  Rattenbory, 

George  E.  Young.  John  Hennhall.  Wil- 
liam Willey  (Chapeltown,  near  Leeds); 
John  Roadhouse,  Supernumerary . 

Weekyan  Huoloffieal  Jnstdutian„  Hradinffleif 
Branch,  John  Lomas,  Theological  Tutor ; 
John  FaaaAR,  Secretary  of  the  Confer- 
ence, Governor  of  the  Institution-House ; 
Benjamin  Helller,  Chusical  Tutor ;  Wil- 
liam Stevinson,  B.A..  Assistant  Tutor. 

Woodhouee-Grope  School,  < Apperteg- Bridffe, 
near  Leede,)  Henry  H.  Cbettle,  Governor 
and  Chaplain. 

456  Leede,  (Ojfford-plaee,  ^e.,)  WlUUm  Davi- 

son, WUliam  I>son,  William  Bunting 
(Holbeck). 

457  Uede,  {Headin^eff,  t[€.,)   John   Burton, 

Charles  H.  Floyd  (Kirkstall). 
AM  Leeds,  <SL  Peter'e,   ^c,,/  John   Tfaidall, 

George  Walker,  Ebenexer  Evans. 
429  Leeds,    (  Wetlep,  ^e,,j  Richard  Brown  (a), 

John    W.    Close,    Humphrey    Hughes 

(Beeston-HUl). 
410  Bramiey,  rnear  LeedtJ  Henry    Kirkland, 

T.  Tapley  Short  (Wortley),   Edwin   O. 

Colemwn  (Honiorth),  H.  Owen  Batten- 
bury  (Stanningley),  Robert  Cuiley  (Fam- 

ley). 
431  Wakefidd,  Thomas  Pearson  (b),  Peter  N 

Andrews.  Robert  W.  Starr. 
A^Birtt4d,  Martin  Jubb.  John  Brash  (Batley), 

John  H.  Grubb  (Gomersal),  Thomas  W. 

Johnstone  (Westgate-Hill). 
433 U^U,,  J<*n  H«»b,^W{U|g^i@,3^[e 
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iHDewdmrp,     Bdmnnd   01dflo1d»    John    B. 

Bmakc,  Ch«riM  a  BldrMse  (MJrfleld); 

WillUm  Exley,  BaperounMmy. 
435  OMctt    and  Horburp,  WiUfaun  W.  Dake, 

John  Djmond  (Uorbory). 
Ad6  Knaretb&rought    John    Walten,    Joshiu 

Haigh ;  WUUam  Wilaon  (c)  (WfaarUm- 

Lodge,  BUton,  York),  Supeniumeimry. 

437  HarrogaUt  Jostah  Peanon,  whoBhaUebaag* 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  four  weeks  with 
the  Minieten  of  the  Leeds  Circuits,  suc- 
cessive; Richard  Felviu,  Supemume- 
rary. 

438  OUep,  James  Kendall,  John  B.  Fordham, 

Thomas  Champness  (Burley-in-Wharfe- 
dale) ;  George  Roebuclc,  Supemumerazy. 
A9d  PaUUp-Bridffe,  William    Black,    William 
H.  BInJor. 

440  Pont^aett  George  Rowe,  Samuel  Wray 

(if  nouiogley),  Alfred  Freeman  (b),  WU- 
11am  O.  Beardmore;  William  Smith  (Ack- 
worth),  Supernumerary. 

441  CasU^ord,   (near  NomunlonJ   Frederick 

Ew«r,  Matthew  C.  Pennington. 
UaOeckhtaton,  WUliam  Drewett  (Heckmond- 
wike,  fHd  Normanton),  John  Smith  (b). 

443  Teadan,   (near   LeedtJ  WiUiam  Sinclair. 

who  shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  every 
four  weeks  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Wood- 
house-Grove  Circuit. 

444  Woodk<mn>.'Orwet        iApperlejf  •  BridffeJ 

Richard  Peart,  John  Jenkin  (Idle,  near 
Leeds). 

XXIV.     SHEFFIELD     PISTRICT.-J^MSA 
Hargrtavet,  ChairmoM, 

Thomat  M*CuHagh,  Finandai  Seeretarp. 
U^Bheflldd,     (Carver-street,     i-e.J    Thomas 

M*CuUagh,  Joseph  Smithies,  William  H. 

Tindali ;  John  Kirk  (b),  Supernumerary. 
Weelep  CoUtge,  John  Harvard,  Governor  and 

Chaplain. 
44B  Sheffldd,     (Nor/om-Hreet,     ^cj    Joseph 

Hargreaves,  John  S.  Woikman,  Thomas 

Nattmss,   Jonathan    Henshall,  WUliam 

Brewhis    (AttercliflTe),     George   Boggle 

(Heeley). 
iVfShffiltld,  (Ebeneter,  ^c.J  Anthony  Ward, 

Robert  Potnett,  Charles  F.  Nightingale ; 

Thomas  Denham,  Joseph  Poenett,  Buper^ 

nuraeraries. 
448  Shield,  {Tharnaiifb,  ^e.,)  Charlee  Povah, 

John  H.  Lox'ey. 
44»  (JhetUrfleld,     Thomas     Harding,      Henry 

Marclibank. 
430  BalBrtoefl,  Joseph  Howard  (a),  who  shaU 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 

with  the  Mfaiisters  of  the  Matlock-Bath 

and  Bradwell  Circuits,  alternately. 
451  BradweU,  Henry  M.  Ratcliffe. 
459  Rotherham,    John    E.    Coulson,    Joseph 

Dyson,  Joseph  Olphert,  Silas  Jones. 
433  Waih-upon-Deame,   John  West  Roberts, 

Edward  A.  Wafai,  Amos  Dyson  (Hoy- 
land,  near  Bamsloy). 
454  DoneasUr,    John    Watran    (a),    Thomae 

Richards,    Thomas   Wenn,    Robert   F. 

Gape  (Thome),  Willhun  H.  Walker. 
455Bamtteif,  John  Roberts  (a),  William   F. 

Slater,  John  Kirk  (c)  (Worsbro'  Dale)  ; 

Joes^  Roberts,  Bnpemumeraryi 


456  ae(/brd,  Joeeph  Midgley,  James  Cooke  (b). 

Edwfai  Dixon ;  John  Wilson  (a),  Bupcr- 
nomenry. 

457  WorJucp,  Thomee    H.     HiU,   Nehcmlsh 

Smith ;  John  Bolam,  Bopemanefarr. 

XXY.     NOTTINGHAH      AND     DERBY 
DISTRICT.— £UiMni  J7y»,  CteJrsun. 

/.  LaneasUr  BaU,  Financiai  Secntvf, 

4BBNoUinffkam,  (Haii/bx^ftace,  ^J  Join 
F.  Moody,  Robert  &  Coe,  JotiB  J. 
T wells;  Daniel  B.  Tatham,  Super- 
numerary. 

4a9JroUinffham,  f  ITesfey.  4<^J  ^<^  Buikf, 
Joebua  Mason,  Owen  Davies  (Beestoo); 
John  H.  Faoll  (Beeston),  Supemnmcniy. 

460  Ifterfone,  Edward  Briee,  who  shall  chsags 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  wttk 
the  Ministers  of  the  two  KottiacJbaa 
Circuits,  alternately. 

461  Manq/UU,  Henry    Hfaid,  Isiae  B.  Pije 

(South weU),  Nathaniel  Stevens. 

462  Newark,  Robert  H.  Hare,  William  Hssar. 

Jolm  Gunnell;  Robert  Beaachsnp, 
Supernumerary. 

465  Bingham,     Isaac      Rodgets,      Frederick 

Haines. 
464  UiceeUr,  Edward  Nye,  Peter  FeatherttOBt, 

Matthew  Ingle;  Jacob  Stanley,  Supccw 

numerary. 
4B5  MOUm-Moiebrap,   James   Eacott,   JasM 

Bunting. 

466  Oakham,  Andrew  Madntodi,  Bamod  Lock 

(Uppingham). 

467  Stan^fbrd,  Alfred  Levell,  Samuel  Dodge 

468  (JranOum,  Joseph  Rippon,  William  T.  im- 

strong. 

4m  Pettrb&rough,  John  Dawaon,  John  Neveil 
(Crowland),  Walter  Fuller;  James  God- 
den,  Supernumerary. 

4!r9  Loughborough,  Alfred  Beresford,  Jolm 
Palmer. 

471  CasOe-DoningUm,  John  Dixon   (a),  Joha 

Gibson  (a)  (Melbourne). 

472  JDerbp,  J.  Lancaster  Ball,  John  Rhodes (i)> 

William  Unsworth,  John  M.  PUter. 

478  AiMoume,  Joseph  L  Page,  who  shallchaage 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  four  wedcs  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Derby  Circuit 
474  Bdper,  Henry  Needle,  William  Calveit 
47iRiplep,  (near   Der^,)   Henry  CatUe»  T. 
Galbmd  Hartley. 

479  Athbg-de-ia-Zoueh,  Joseph  Sntton,  Jance 

W.  Win8pear(Woodville,  near  Burton-oa- 
Trent),  Wdllam  J.  Rogers  (GriiTydsm); 
Bei\)aminFrankland  (Swadlincote),  Super- 
numerary. 

477  Burtm-on-Treni,  John  NoweU,  Winterlsy 

Crouch. 

478  MaUock'Baih,  Wnilam  R.  O.  Cockffl,  IHrie 

H.  Alien  (Wirkswortb):  Frederick  Sliskt, 
Supernumerary. 

XXVI.  LINCOLN  DI8TRICT.-Jflc»«» 


T%omae  BrvmioeU,  Finandai  Seerelarf 

479  Lineotn,  Michael  Johnson,  Samuel M'Asliri 
Henry  B.  Bnrton,  John  Clecg. 
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490  8Utifi)rd,  Wffllam   Swanow,    Richard  W. 

Butterworth,  Christopher  B.  Sykea. 
4BI  Market' Rosen,    Samuel     TImnu,    Samnel 

Hotton,  George  £.  Polklnghorne. 
482  Louth,  Gregory  A.  Pa?e,  Henry  Hayman, 

JAUies  Wright,  David  Solomon. 
iBZ  Homeoitle,    Thomas    Brurawell,    Joseph 

Exell;  Samuel  JoU,    John    Nicholson, 

Supernumeraries. 
484  Bartfnejf,    Edmund  Lockyer,   George  H. 

Brown. 
iSi  A(/brd,  Alexander  Rayner,  Thomas  Wil- 

kinaon,  Heury  Valentine;  Thomas Cock- 

inir.  Supernumerary. 

486  Coningtby,  George  Buckley,  who  shallchang* 

on  one  Sunday  In  every  quarter  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Homcastle  Circuit. 

487  Sptttbp,  Felix  H.  Pickworth.  John  Priestley. 

488  Boiton,  George  Hughes,  William  Barrow- 

clough,  Charles  D.  Newman. 

489  WainOeet,    George    Cartwrlght,    Richard 

Groves  (Wrangle). 
480  Spalding,   Seth  Dixon  (a).   Mark  Shaw 
(Holheach),     John     A.    Barrowclough, 
B.A. 

491  Bourne,  William  Jackson  (a),  who  sfaaU 

change  on  one  Sunday  In  every  four  weeks 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Stamford  Chruit. 

XXVn.  HULL  DISTRICT.— Joftn  H.  Jama, 

D,D.,  Chairman, 

John  H,  Beech,  Financial  Seeretarp, 

iOiHua,  (Waltham'ttreet,  ^c,;  John  H. 
James,  D.D.,  Samuel  Lord,  David  J. 
Waller,  Geoige&  Weston. 

4»3nuU,  (Qtorge-yard,  4-c.,;  John  H.  Beech, 
George  Cumock,  George  H.  Smith; 
Robert  Jackson  (Sutton),  Bei^amin 
Field  (who  is,  for  the  present,  in  Austra- 
lia), Supernumeraries. 

494  Beverley,  William  Lindley,  Ebenexer  A. 
Gardiner. 

4»l>r\ffldd,  BobertLewU,  WUIiam  J.Frank- 
land,  Robert  Bentley. 

496J7owdm,  Hugh  Johnson,  Theophllns  B. 
Gregory.  John  Brown  (c). 

487  Patrington,  Edward  RnsseU,  William  Ra«- 
•ell,  (Hedon,  near  Hull). 

AWBomeea,  Alfred  Lockyer,  William  Morgan 

(B). 

iai9  Qrimthtf,  (George-street,}  James  Little, 
William  T.  Nelson.  Wesley  Bmnyate. 

HiHOrimsbv,  (Caistor  and  LacebpJ  Timothy 
R.  Moxon  (Caistor),  WUIiam  CuUum 
(Waltham). 

801  Gainsborough,  Henry  Banks,  John  T. 
Waddy. 

8W  Bpworth,  (near  Bawtrp),  Edward  B.  Finder, 
William  D.  Johnson  (Owston  Ferry,  near 
Bawtry.) 

M3  Snaith,  John  Eaton,  Joelah  Felvns;  Thomas 
Pearson  (a)  (Drax,  near  Selby),  Super- 
numerary. 

804  GooU,  Joseph  Fteyd.  Edward  F.  Hardwiek. 

809  Briffff,  William  Satchel),  James  Spensley ; 
Tliomas  Short,  Thomas  Brown,  Super- 
numeraries. 

8O8Barfon-0f»*l7ifmA«r,  Henry  Richardson, 
Edmund  B.  Warters  (Vlceby),  WUIiam 
Parsonaon  (Winterton,  frtd  Brigg)f  M^or 
F.Peet 


607  Bridlington,  John  Shipham,  (Bridlington. 
Quay),  Thomas  Horton  (Bridlington,) 
Edmund  Holroyd  (KUham);  Matthew 
Banks  (Bridlington),  Supernumerary. 


XXTHI.  YORK  DISTRICT. 
(Chairman. 


Grose, 


James  P.  Dunn,  Financial  Seereiarp, 

508  Tork,  (New-street,  ^c,)  James  GrosOf 
James  Nance,  Samuel  Sheard,  WUIiam 

C.  Lawry;    WUUam    Jewett,    Supers 
numerary. 

609  York,  (  Wesley,  S^c,)  James  P.  Dunn,  Wil- 
liam L.  Appleby. 

010  Tadeaster,  Henry  Graham,  David  Williams 
(Bos  on-Spa),  James  R.  Berry ;  Joseph 
Mortimer  (Wetherby).  Supernumerary. 

til  PoekUngton,  Robert  Cass.  John  Tucker, 
David  Jones  (a)  (Market- Weighton). 

612  Malton,  John  L  Muff,  George  Abbott, 
Edwin  Hayward. 

m  Easingwold,  George  Pattarson,  Geofg* 
G.  S.  Thomas. 

iXAHdmslep,  Thomas  Craven,  who  shall  change 
on  one  Sunday  In  every  four  weeks  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Khrby-Moorside  Ch^ 
cuit. 

615  Bearborough,    Thomas   Brookes,    WUIiam 

D.  WUIiams,  Josiah  Banham. 

616  Sherbum,  John  T.  Harwood,  WUIiam  B. 

Saul,  M.A. 
817  Filey,  Richard  W.  AUen,  Richard  Butter- 
worth  (Hunmanby). 
61B  Pickering,    Samuel    Brocksop,    Frederick 

Hart. 
619  Kirby-Moorside,    Joseph    R.   Clemlnson, 

WUUam  E.  Gardner. 
8S0  TMrsk,  John  Barrop,  George  Alton ;  John 

Parry,  Alexander  T.  Weir,  Bupemttmo- 

raries. 
6tl  Iforthallertim,     George     Gregor,    James 

Taylor  (b)  (Brompton). 
6MBipon,  Albert  H.  M*Tier,  John  Teseeyman 

(Boroughbridge,    near   York),    Alfred 

Klvidge. 
013  Selby,  Thomas  Sheers,  MUes  B.  Pickering, 

Joseph  Rhodes  (a). 


XXIX.     WHITBY  AND  DARLINGTON 
DISTRICT.— /o*n  Talbot,  Chairman. 

Jama  Bugha,  Finaneiai  Seeretary. 

514  Whitby,  John  Talbot,  George  Wood. 

585  Danfty,   Samuel  Bowman  (Danby,  Yarm, 

Yorkshire),  who  shall  change  on  one 
Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Whitby  Circuit. 

586  Stokaley,  Samnel  Cooke,  John  Mackintosh. 

587  Guisborough,  Samuel  Taylor,  John  West- 

hike  (Rodcar). 
5S8DaWff^on,    James    Hughes,    Joseph    B. 

Dawion,  Arthur  B.  Holford. 
619  Stockton,  John  Kirk  (a),   Joseph  Adams, 

John  W.  Marris. 
630  Middksborovgh,   John  Roscell.  John    O. 

Uarrtson;    Many   Peoley,  Sapemume- 

raiy. 
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531  HarfUpool,  Richard  Stepney,  George  Bar- 
low ( Weat-Hanlepool). 
S3a  Bamard'CasOe,  WtllUm  Fern,  Waiiam  J. 

Hediey;    Jamee  Roeeer  (Barningham), 

Supernumerary. 
dSiBishnp-AuekloHd,     William      Chaoiben, 

William  M.  ArmUtesd  (Crook),  Tbomaa 

Hepion,  Geoive  C.  Mayei. 
M4  Middlrham,  John  Malrem,  George  Robin- 

son  (a. 
535  Bawa  and  Stdbergk,  Joseph  M.  Browne, 

who  sliidl  change  on  one  Sunday  in  every 

■ix  weeks  with  the  MiaUtenof  the  Mkl- 

dkham  Circuit 
596  Riehmtmd,   Thomas  Waterhouae,   Arthur 

A.  Southerns. 
5S7  Beeth,  George  Smith  (c),  Thomaa  Rowson 

(Gunnerside). 
NABedaU,  James  Fanlkner,  Thomas  Tomer 

(Masham). 


XXX.  NEWCASTLE    DTSTRICT.— 2^lkMMf 
Vatqf,  CkairwHm. 

JOfrtd  Tfteman  (a),  JVnofMial  Btardwrf, 

B99  JSTeweatiU-upon-Timet  (Brtauwlek,  ^'Cj 
William  Andrews,  Frederick  Griffiths, 
John  H.  Morgan;  John  P.  Haswell, 
Supernumerary. 

540  ireweatOe-upoH'Timet  (Blmkdm-Hreet^^e.,) 

John  Fletcher,  George  Latham,  Henry 
Burton,  B.A. 

541  GaUthrad,  Thomas  Haslam,  Alfred  Free- 

man (a),  John  E.  Pater,  William  Oldlleld. 
5*3  North  ShiOdt,   William    Shearman,  John 

Broadbent;  George  Turner  (a),  Supv 

numerary. 
543  South'ShiekU,  WillUm  Bond,  WUliam  H. 

Bambridge,  Alfred  J.  French,  B.A.  (East 

Jarrow),    Forster   Croaler   (Jarrow-on- 

Tyne) ;  Humphrey  Stevenson,  Sapema» 

merary. 
644  Blptk,  Samael  J.  Smith,  Jamea  Cnthhert- 

aon. 

545  Morpeth,  Edward  Borton,  who  shall  ehang* 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Btyth  Circuit. 

546  aunderlandt    fSant-ttreet,    ^cj  Thomaa 

Vasey,  Peter  Mackenzie,  Joseph  Dawson. 
541  Sunderkmd,   ( FaweeU-ttreet,  ^e,,J  David 

Griffiths,  Albert  Bishop. 
548  Sunderland,  (  WhWrnm-ttreet,  ^cj  Geoiga 

Savery,  Thomas  Nicholson. 
54SHovfAton'le'8pring,  Joseph  Hirst,  ^V'UUam 

Watson  (b). 

650  ZHtrAmn,  John  Booth,  James  W.  Eacott, 

Thomas    Close,     George    M.    CoUedge 
(Tbomley). 

651  WotHngkam,   Charles  H.   Bishop,   Henry 

Gibson    (St   John's,   Weaidale),   John 

Stembridge  (Stanhope). 
558  Hexham,  John  W.  Henderson,  Luke  Scott 

(Corbridge),   Richard  Croaier,    Edward 

Thompson  (Elsdon). 
553  ShoOep-Brifipe,  Richard  Fetch,  Thomea  W. 

Hlanshard.  Thomas  Hind  (Leadgate). 
55AAiston,  John  Newton,  John    R.   Bennett 

(HaltwIsUe),  George  Hepplewhite. 


555  JNendale-TotgH,  WUliam    Btevteaon    <a), 
Charles     B.    Ritchie    (limestone- Bne. 
Hay  don-Bridge). 
5i6Almaiek,     Mark    Symoos,    Isaac    PoDitt 

(Amble). 
5i7  Berwick,    William    Limmex,    wbo    shall 
change  on  one  San^ay  in  every  siz  weeks 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Alnwick  Cirenit 

XXXL  CARUSLE  DISTRICT.-^olhfi 


Thomas  M.  Bodham,  Fbtandai  SeerOarjf. 

558  CarliOe,  John  Lambert,  Jamea  F.  ReyaoUs. 

Robert  A.  BUkey. 

559  Brampton,  (near  CartUleJ   Joeeph  Hall, 

who  shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  every 
quarter  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Csrtisle 
Circuit 

560  Whitehavfn,  Thomaa  Gannall,  Wmiam  H. 

Moseley. 

561  Workinifton,  Robert  N.  Barritt,  who  diaU 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  month 
witli  the  Ministers  of  the  Whitehaven 
and  the  Wigton  and  Maiyport  Circuits, 
alternately. 
5i9  Cockermouth  and  Knwids,  Tbonsaa  Brig- 
house,  Patrick  Pizey  tKeswIek). 

563  AppM>i/  and  Kirkbjf  Stephen,  Tbonas  Heo- 

wood,  Edward  Bowman  f  Kirkby-Stepben). 

564  PenHth,  Thomas  M.  Rodham,  WUlUm  If . 

Kidman,  George  Quiggin  (Kirk- Oswald), 
John  H.  Corson. 

565  Wigton  and  Marpport,  Charies  J.  Barton, 

Thomas  Hargreaves  (Maryport). 
SOBKendat,   Tilney  Rising,    Jamrs   MoiTisoa 
(Ambleside),  Cornelius  Wood. 

567  Ulverttone,  Walter  Brisoombe,  Theophihii 

D.  Anderson,  B.A.  ( ilarruw-in-Fiuiiesa), 
John  C.  Stuart  (Dalton-in-Pumese). 

568  Dntitfriee,  WillUm  Sellers,  who  shall  chsage 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  quarter  with  the 
MhUsters  of  the  Carlisle  Circuit. 


XXXIL  ISLE  OF  MAN  DISTRICT.— 
WUliam  FauUaur,  Okalraum. 

6e9Dougtat,  WiUfaun  Fanlkner,  W.  Rodwell 
Jones,  Harrison  Fenwick. 

570  CattleUnen,  Edward    Abraham,    John  6. 

Robinson. 

571  Bameag,  Thomas  M.  FiUgerald,  Saraoci 

Bl*ktley,  Thomas  Austin. 
57i  Peel,  Henry  J.  Bykes,  Samuel  Fogg. 

XXXm.  EDINBimOH  AND  ABERDEEN 
DISTRICT.— JoAn  Drake,  Chairman. 

BenrpJ.  Pope,  Financial  Secrelarp, 

573  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Akroyd,  W.  Wheatley 

Smith  (Bathgate),  Jo««ph  S.  Smal^y. 

574  Leith,  Samuel  Abell,  who  shall  change  os 

one  Sunday  In  every  six  weeks  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dunbar 
Circuits,  alternately. 

575  Dunbar,  Geo-ge  Denton,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  quarter  with  tlie 
Ministers  of  the  Edinhuigh  and  LaUh 
Circttiu,  alternately. 
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576Gremocfc.  Jowph  Craniwiek,  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sundajr  in  every  six  weeka 
with  the  Minlalera  of  the  Glaagow  (Cath- 
cart-road)  Circuit. 

677  Glasgow,  (Johnttreet,  ^e  J  William  Wil- 
son (o),  James  P.  Keeley. 

«78  Olassfiiw,  (8L  Thomas't,  ^c.  J  William  H. 
Cave,  who  shall  change  on  one  Sunday 
in  every  six  weeks  with  the  Ministers  of  the 
Olaairow  (John-street)  Circuit. 

BTBOUuffow,  fCatheart-road,  ^cj  William 
Malthy.  Joseph  llewitson. 

580  GUugow,  (Ctaremont  street,  ^cj  Oiifanl 
Dorey ;  Roger  Moore,  Supernumerary. 

£81  Dumbarton,  Joseph  Butters,  who  shall 
ehange  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 
with  the  Minister  of  the  Glasgow  (Ciare- 
mont-street)  Circuit. 

082  AirdrU,  James  A.  Rlmmer,  who  sbaU 
ebanve  on  one  Bunday  in  every  six  weeks 
with  the  Minhiters  of  the  Wallacestone 
Circuit. 

M3  WaUacfMlone,  Edward  Baylls  (Reddlng-by- 
Fnikirk).  \VMi»m  Waters  (Klls>th). 

584  StiHittg  and  Doune,  George  H.  Chambers, 
who  shall  ehaitge  with  the  Miniiitera  of 
the  Wallacestone  Circuit  on  one  Sunday 
in  every  six  weeks. 

855  Ayr,  Newton  R.  Penny,  James  Drummond 
(Stewarton).  Wi  liam B. Lowther (Girvan). 

SS6  Aberdeen,  John  B<-1I(a),  Richard  Soioraon 
( Peterhead),  William  Griffiths  (loverury). 

587  Dundee,  (  Ward-road  J  Uenry  J.  Pope. 


588  Dundee,   (WeUingbm-eireet,)  Thomai   L. 

Parker,  who  shall  change  on  one  Sund^ 
in  every  month  with  the  Minister  of  tht 
Dundee  (Ward-road)  Circuit. 

589  Perth,  T.  InglLs  Walsh,  who  shall  change  on 

one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Dundee  Circuits. 

590  Ar&roatk  and  Montrose,  John  W.  Moody, 

Joseph  Symes  (Montrose). 

591  Boi^,  Richard  Webh,  John  M.  Mangles 

(Portessie). 

592  Jnvemets,  John  Drake. 


XXXIV.  ZETLAND-TSLES  DISTRICT.— 
Joseph  CaUy,  Chairman. 

593  LerwUk,  Joseph  Caley,  Robert  Odery. 
A94  Dunrosaness,  Alfred  Beer. 
59>  Waits,  WiUiam  W.  Grigg. 

596  Norlhtnavin  and  Detiing,  George  HobsOD. 

597  Korth  JsUs,  Thomas  Gane  (Unst). 

N.B.  1.  The  Ministers  in  the  Zetland  Isles 
■hall  ehange  rei^ularly  with  each  other, 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
District. 

2.  The  Zetland- Isles  District  is  placed  nnder 

the  supervisiuD  of  the  Home- Missionary 
Comnii  tee. 

3.  Subscriptions  especially  in  aid  of  the  work 

of  God  in  the  Zt.'tUnd  Isles  may  be  paid 
to  the  Treasurers  of  the  Home-Mission 
and  Contingent  Fund. 


{Tobeeontinu 


TUB  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OP  THE  CONTERExVCE  TO  THE 
METHODIST  SOCIETIES. 


BiLOTED  Bbkthrbn, — We  greet  you 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesas.  "  Grace 
uoto  yoa  and  peace  be  rnulti plied." 

In  every  session  of  Couference,  as  well 
•1  daring  the  meetings  of  preliminary 
Committees,  we  have  had  tokens  of  the 
presence  and  favour  of  God.  Several  of 
the  public  rfligiuus  services  have  been 
attended  witli  remarkable  converting 
power. 

It  needs  bat  recent  memory  to  recall  a 
time  in  which  every  step  was  clogged  with 
difficultv,  and  eYtry  fund  hardened  with 
debt.  It  is  not  so  now.  In  many  de- 
partments of  our  work,  the  reviews  of  the 
)  ear  have  revealed  to  us  considerable  and 
gratifying  progrt'ss.  Facilities  for  bene- 
ficial action  increase,  and  we  gladly  see  new 
paths  opening  before  us  for  future  exten- 
sion and  usernlness. 

The  number  of  members  in  great 
Britain  is  three  hundred  and  forty  five 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six ; 
beiog  an  increase  of  three  thousand  one 
hundred  aod  forty-six.  There  are  also 
npoa  trial  twenty  thousand  five  hundred 


and  ninety-six.  In  the  Foreign  field,  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
additional  members  are  reported. 

For  every  soul  added  to  the  Church  we 
glorify  God.  But  these  statistical  resnlts 
will  neither  sufficiently  call  forth  gratitude, 
nor  be  estimated  at  their  fair  value,  unless 
many  circumstances  be  weighed. 

Causes  of  limitation,  to  some  extent,  in 
these  days,  arise  not  from  the  triumph 
of  evil,  but  from  the  competition  of  good. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  deplore  that  our 
pulpits  have  no  monopoly  ot  Gospel  troth ; 
nor  our  churches  of  earnest  life.  Success, 
so  far  as  it  is  lessened  in  one  denomination, 
because  more  equally  shared  by  all 
Evangelical  churches,  implies  no  Chris- 
tian loss.  To  that  extent  the  fact  may  be 
acknowledged  without  being  deplored. 

Nor  may  we  forget  that  the  doctrinal 
testimony  of  Methodism  itself  is  not  now 
left  to  us  alone.  Men  are  not — as  once 
they  were— compelled  to  come  to  ns  if 
they  would  hear  of  all-redeeming  love  and 
full  salvation. 

That    benediction   of    ancient  Israel, 
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"  Tbon  duU  lend  and  not  borrow/'  coa- 
tioaes  to  be  onn.  We  recruit  from  no 
chnrch,  bot  oar  •odb  senrc  in  mmaj, 
Fiaancial  offers,  with  which  we  cannot 
compete,  annually  draft  away  numbers, 
saved  by  onr  means  and  trained  in  onr 
work,  to  be  the  evan^lists,  scripture- 
readers«  and  city  missionaries  of  other 
oommunities 

Further,  the  present  preralence  of 
undenominational  tffort  considerably  in- 
flufuces  our  rt;tarns.  A  few  years  ago, 
concern  for  the  ever-dnrkening  moral  con- 
dition of  the  masses  led  to  the  opeuin^  of 
many  theatres  and  puolic  halls  for  religious 
worship.  It  was  at  the  time  thought 
prudent  that  these  services  should  not  be 
identified  with  auy  particular  church. 
This  asressive  movement — retaining  that 
characteristic — has  wonderfully  spread  and 
developed.  There  it  stands—a  large  reli- 
gious fsct — outride  all  churches.  Not  a 
few  of  its  most  successful  agents  were 
bom  of  God  within  our  borders.  They 
are  numbered  with  us  no  more  Impulsive 
natures,  which  long  to  do  good,  but  shriuk 
from  tests  of  qualification,  which  dislike 
subjection  to  rule,  end  love  always  to  do 
things  their  own  way.  continue  natural'y 
to  be  attracted  hy  th^s  free  revivalism. 
Many,  to  their  loss  and  oars,  thus  leave 
ns.  We  ill  spare  their  fervour,  and  they 
would  be  much  advantsged  by  our  expe- 
rience. We  rejoice  that  by  their  means 
outcasts  are  won;  but  would  gladly  see 
them,  when  won,  better  fed  and  better 
fenced. 

In  secular  society  doubt  is  prevalent. 
Our  holy  religion  has  of  late  been  fre- 
quently assailed.  They  who  have  life 
throDgh  the  Word  can  be  calm  and  firm  ; 
but  weak  people,  moved  by  the  daring 
repetition,  have  been  brought  to  imagine 
there  must  be  some  foundation  for  all 
these  assaults:  like  the  islanders  who 
concladed  Paul  a  villain  because  a  viper 
bit  him.  Beaction,  helpful  to  the  truth, 
will  come.  As,  one  after  another,  Chris- 
tianity shakes  venomous  antagonistic 
theories  off,  and  the  fire  of  time  consumes 
them,  while  she  lives  on,  the  world,  con- 
vinced at  last  by  her  immortal  life,  shall 
confess  her  Divinity. 

Against  RomanUt  and  Rationalist  alike 
we,  with  no  faltering  hand  or  misgiving 
thought,  continue  to  uplift  the  Divine 
word.  We  know  no  other  Rule  of  Faith. 
Godly  writings  treasured  for  us  from 
elder  times  we  hold  as  a  valuable  heritage; 
but  erring  men — even  though  they  be 
called  Fathers — must  not  be  listened  to 
when  they  would  have  us  either  outrun  or 
contradict  infaUible  Apostles.     Still  less 


may  we  follow  tbe  leadership  of  modeni 
dreamers,  whn,  mistaking  their  own 
fancies  for  indisputable  iuinitiooa,  would 
have  us  accept  them  in  the  place  of 
Divine  directions.  What  would  that  be 
but  to  turn  our  back  upon  God'a  own 
fire- pillar  to  flounder  in  darkness  through 
a  marsh,  after  the  dance  of  a  mtfteor  ? 

One  of  **  the  depths  o(  Satan."  io  this 
age,  is  the  clever  adaptation  and  pleittiiul 
use  of  evangelical  wurds  by  vendors  of 
theological  uovel<y.  The  frequent  re- 
currence of  accustomed  phrases  iaya  the 
suspicion  of  simple  ones  to  sleep.  Led  by 
the  ears  they  are  deceivtd.  This  picking 
wi:h  cunning  tact,  of  wcrda  here  and 
there  to  suit  a  purpose,  is  *'  haadliog  the 
Word  of  God  deceitfully."  It  haa  btea 
felicitously  said:  "Men  who  do  so  deal 
with  their  Bibles  as  he  would  with  his 
sun-dial,  who,  professing  to  regulate  his 
watch  by  it,  should  go  to  it  at  midnight 
to  learn  the  time,  and  give,  as  on  its 
authority,  for  the  hour,  the  figure  touched 
by  the  shadow  which  his  own  candle,  not 
the  sun,  had  projected." 

In  these  days,  theorists,  who,  like 
certain  tradesmen,  have  more  credit  than 
capital,  abound.  Trust  them  not.  Their 
conceptions — in  their  own  esteem — are  too 
big  to  be  limited  by  definitions.  Ortho- 
doxy frets  them.  They  love  a  free  pea. 
They  acknowledge  no  rule, — ^will  be  bound 
by  no  principle.  What  inch  writera  gain 
in  latitude  they  lose  in  good  sense.  Be 
ye  lovers  of  "the  doctrine"  mhkk  is 
"according  to  godliness;"  not  admircra 
of  these  loose  speculations.  Let  the 
authors  of  them,  unheeded  by  you,  con- 
tinue to  proclaim  aloud  their  own  breadth 
of  thought.  Their  chief  expansion  is  that 
of  vanity.  Their  vague  teaching  — ^becaose 
it  is  such — m^y  be  broad  as  the  bound  ess 
air:  assuredly  it  is  as  thin.  Hooker 
wisely  observes: — "Many  praise  their 
own  fancies  as  the  truth,  who  never 
dropped  a  plummet  in  the  depth  whence 
truth  springeth." 

There  are,  in  various  cburcbea,  in- 
creasing numbers  of  educated  persons,  in- 
jured by  prsct  cal  forgetfnlness  of  Christ's 
needful  caution,  "  Beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Saddurees."  Presumptuous  experiments 
in  the  literature  of  unbelief  haxegrievooaly 
damaged  many  souls.  The  old  tempter 
continues  to  seduce  with  offers  of  kuow-> 
ledge,  ever  turning  out  to  be  but  know- 
Itdge  of  evil,  though  labelled,  as  at  the 
fir»t,  "  Desirable  to  m«ke  c»ne  wise,'* 
Keeping  abreast — as  it  is  called— of  the 
thought  of  the  sge  is  dearly  porchaaed  al 
the  price  of  simplicity  and  faith. 

We  beseech  you,  be  more  aasiduoualf 
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than  erer  eonTcrsant  with  the  Bible. 
Stody  not  merely  books  about  the  Bible, 
bat  the  Bible  )t«elf.  There  is  sad  n;ason 
to  believe  that,  in  this  a^e  of  many  books, 
the  Spirit  is  often  grieved  by  the  too  com- 
mon neglect  of  His  own  "  sure  word." 
No  growth  of  general  information  can 
strengthen  holy  principle  eqiifilly  with  a 
fresh,  firsthand,  devout,  personal  searching 
of  the  Sacred  Volame.  "  Search  the 
Scriptares/'  said  Jesns,  for  "they  are 
thev  which  testify  of  Me."  Search  them, 
with  gratitade  for  a  subject  so  precious, 
and  with  reverence  for  an  authority  so 
binding.  "The  Word  of  the  Lord  is 
quirJk."  All  God's  truth  lives.  Its 
blessed  pages  taught  truth  to  Reformers. 
Its  mighty  CDCouragementa  gave  strength 
to  martyrs.  The  chosen  instrament9  of  all 
wide,  abiding,  well-resulting  religious 
awakenings,  have  been  men  whose  armory 
and  weipons  were  furnished  forth  from 
the  arsenal  of  the  Word ;  men  profoundly 
acquainted  with  the  letter,  and  fully  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit,  of  inspired  truth. 
We,  as  oar  fathers  were,  must  be  "de- 
livered "  into  "  that  form  of  doctrine ;  " 
must  be  fashioned  and  moulded  by  it,  if  we 
would  do  as  our  fathers  did. 

Holy  men,  of  many  names,  as  they  re- 
member the  mighty  works  done  in  onr 
fathers'  days,  and  in  the  "old  time  be- 
fore them,"  deplore  the  smallneas  of  the 
measure  of  blessing  now  vouchsafed.  We 
trust  a  brighter  hour  is  near.  If  you  en- 
tered a  noble  minster  as  the  shadows  of 
eventide  were  falling,  yon  would  perceive 
all  preparations  for  illamination  to  be 
ready.  The  tubes  are  laid,  the  gas  is  on, 
the  lamps  are  lit — they  are  in — but  that  is 
just  all  that  yon  can  say  of  them.  They 
burn  low.  They  only  glimmer  like  glow- 
worms. The  glory  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and 
the  symmetry  of  the  long-drawn  aisles,  are 
invisible  in  the  dimness.  For  want  of 
light  the  readers  err  and  stammer  over 
the  Holy  Books.  What  is  wanted  P  New 
channels  fur  the  light-giving  power  P  No ; 
they  are  as  they  should  be.  At  a  touch  fresh 
force  will  breathe  through  them,  and  as  the 
Auah  comes,  every  blue  bead  of  twinkling 
light  will  brighten  into  a  star,  each  comer 
of  the  temple  be  filled  with  glory,  every 
hallowed  word  become  distinct,  and  the 
service  go  on  with  gladness.  The  present 
need  of  our  Connexion,  as  the  need  there, 
is  not  of  new  means,  but  of  stronger 
heavenly  communications  through  what 
we  have.  Because,  however,  in  language 
of  confession  we  thus  speak,  let  no  fearful 
hearts  imagine  that  on  our  temple-walls 
the  fatal  Ichabod  is  written.  There  never 
•hines  one  day  through  all  the  year  in 


which  conversions  do  not  take  place 
among  ns.  We  dare  echo  still  our 
Founder's  dying  words,  "  The  best  of  all  is, 
God  is  with  us."  Yet  we  want  Him 
more;  we  long  exceedingly  that  brighter 
beams  of  His  Shechinah  should  fill  our 
sanctuaries  with  a  flood  of  light,  and 
mightier  effluxes  of  His  Spirit  strengthen 
all  our  ministries  with  iuspiratiou  of 
power. 

We  would,  however,  ourselves  remem- 
ber, and  also  remind  you,  that  Divine  in- 
flaence  is  not  offered  m  a  makeweight  for 
apathy,  nor  miracle  promised  to  render 
human  netelect  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Let  ancient  facts  instruct  us.  It  was,  in- 
dubitably, by  supernatural  might  that 
Samson's  puny  wespou  smote  with  such 
deadly  force  the  host  of  his  enemies ;  yet 
it  is  quite  as  true  that  no  Philistine  fell  to 
the  heap  nnaimed  at,  or  whom  Samson 
himself  struck  not  down.  Only  at  Eli- 
jah's prayer  clouds  gathered  and  showers 
fell ;  yet  of  the  following  harvest  not  a 
wheat-ear  waved  in  Israel's  fields,  nor  did 
a  melon  grow,  which  some  Hebrew  hand 
had  not  planted.  Just  thua  in  our  hus- 
bandry too,  while  God  gives  sun  and  rain, 
we  must  give  culture.  That  Paul  planted 
and  A  polios  watered  is  as  true,  and  as  in- 
structive, as  that  God  gave  the  increase. 

Be  thankful  for  a  system — the  precious 
outgrowth  of  long  experience — in  which, 
duly  placed  among  brethren,  yon  may 
stand,  at  once  helped  and  helping,  in  the 
fellowship  of  service.  That  you  may  reap 
all  advantages  of  combination,  we  counsel 
you,  beware  of  self-will.  Be  not  eager  to 
lead,  stubborn  on  minor  points,  or  deter- 
mined to  shape  everything  in  your  own 
mould.  Respect  rule;  love  peace;  and 
make  it  a  principle  to  act  with  others  as 
far  as  you  may. 

Let  it,  however,  he  remembered  that 
church-regulations  cannot  cover  the  whole 
field  of  duty.  No  society  can  answer  for 
its  members  at  the  final  bar.  Every  man 
haa  responsibilities  which  he  cannot  trans- 
fer to  others.  Providence  puts  each  of 
yon  in  front  of  the  foe ;  what  you  will  do 
there  is,  and  must  be,  mainly  left  to  your 
own  heartineas  and  zeal.  Be  vigilant. 
Strike  when  yon  can.  Do  not  expect 
every  cut  and  shot  to  be  prescribed  for 
you  in  regimental  orders,  individuality 
must  be  maintained  and  cultured :  not,  in- 
deed, by  the  indulgence  of  crotchets  and 
the  love  of  oddities,  bat  in  originalities  of 
beneficence,  manfulntss  of  testimony,  and 
personal  effort  to  save  souls.  Fill  life 
with  work.  Be  true  to  the  pattern  of 
Him  whose  first  recorded  word  is»  "  Wist 
ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's 
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butinets?"  and  whose  last  was,  "It  is 
fioisbed." 

Could  all  Christian  men  be  stirred  op  to 
pnt  forth  their  full  power  of  btsoefiient 
effort  upou  the  mass  of  haman  if^nuranoe 
and  misery  which  every  where  surrouuda 
thim.  to  act  as  if  they  really  believrd 
thnt  under  those  ha^^gard  and  ueiclectird 
forms  Jesus  Himself  waited  to  rrceive  the 
tribute  of  their  love ;  to  act  with  st^lf- 
denying  industry,  and  lar^e-heai  ted, 
che«!r>ul  chsrity,  perenuial  iu  its  outflow 
as  God's  (ciits  to  tbein  are  in  their  iucom- 
ibg.  what  wiinders  one  short  twelvemonth 
of  a  faithful  (church  would  see  ! 

Nay,  lea?io|c  out  thou^cht  of  others, 
were  the  Method iHts  of  Kngland,  at 
length,  tu  realize  thf  flatterinz  description 
often  giveu  of  as,  but  never  to  thi«  day 
true,  that  **  we  are  nil  at  it,  and  always  at 
it,"  He  btlit  ve,  with  GmI's  t)Ie«sing.  the  num- 
ber in  our  Societies  might  be  douoied  in 
five  years.  The  tiints  are  serious.  Pro- 
test aiili»m  is  flouted  by  many  of  its  sworn 
defeureis:  men  who  scoru  the  martyrs, 
aiid  hate  the  Retormation,  are  ttiis  day 
unjustly  living  upon  £iigli>-h  tithes. 
Pof>ery  lifts  its  head  more  proudly  than 
thi«  realm  tor  centuries  before  hath  »een. 
Pauperism  terribly  iucreases.  Vii*  febtera 
in  our  larye  cities.  Indifference  to  reli- 
gion grows  among  the  ma»ses.  Births 
outrun  conversions.  Population  multi- 
plies taster  than  churches.  More  uncon- 
verted people  breathe  the  air  of  England 
now  than  did  npon  the  day  John  Wesley 
first  set  forth.  We  must  awake.  It  be- 
comes us  to  do  as  peoples  do  when  they 
fight  for  altar  and  for  home.  Thty  melt 
their  bells  for  cannon,  and  unlead  th»ir 
roofs  for  shot.  The  nation  rises  against 
the  foe  en  masse.  So  should  we  rush  to 
the  war  for  Christ.  We  abdicate  the  high 
place  onr  fathers  wnn,  unless  we  march 
from  conquering  still  to  conquer.  He 
haa  no  right  conceptiim  of  Methodism  who 
merely  says  that  it  kat  a  home-mission : 
it  M  a  home- Mission.  Like  the  Nile, 
Methodism  gives  not  the  blessing  the 
world  has  a  nght  to  eipect  from  it  unlesa 
it  overflows. 

While  aniioQS  for  the  salvation  of  all, 
we  are  i>pecially  concerned  about  the  bnn- 
dreHs  of  thousands  of  children  iu  our  schools. 

Teachers,  any  chasm  between  your 
institution  and  the  Church  will  be  fatal 
as  a  broken  areh  in  a  bridge  :  through  it, 
your  young  charge  will  drop  into  the 
flood.  If  at  a  suitable  age  the  children 
join  not  the  Church,  that  fact  is  sad  evi- 
dence that  they  have  joined  the  world. 

Not  a  few  schemes  hare  been  dcvise«l 
to   retain  children   in  your  classes  until 


riper  yeara :  everything  short  of  getting 
them  converted  will  either  secnlarise  yon, 
or  fail  of  securing  them.  Let  this  year's 
motto  be :  **  The  children  for  (  hriat." 

The  duty  of  personal  deris'ou  for  the 
Lord  has  ever  been  proclaimed,  nnto  all 
youth  uuder  their  instniciion,  by  the  elder 
churches  of  Christendom.  On  that  point 
Caterhifts  everywhere  h  ^ve  been  required 
to  question  them;  and,  so  soon  as  it 
should  be  found  thtt  they  had  attained 
disci  el  ion  to  nuderstaod  the  Articles  of 
the  Creed,  the  terms  of  the  Evaa^elicai 
Covenant,  and  the  Commandro*  nta  of  God, 
they  have  been  led  up  openly  to  affirm, 
with  their  own  mouth,  their  iniUvidual 
faith  in,  and  submission  to,  the  same. 

Being  in  charge  of  so  many  Catechu- 
mens, it  behoves  yoo,  after  our  own  man- 
ner, to  seek  the  same  issue  which  was 
aimed  at  by  that  ancient  discipline.  Then 
must  be  more  intercession  for  the  salva- 
tiiHi  of  children,  atid  more  effort.  This 
subject  should  be  made  one  of  carefal 
coii»ideratioo  in  each  sehool.  After  the 
offering  of  contiuuons,  plentiful,  belie ving 
prM}er,  let  well- prepared  addre»aea,  ten* 
derly  setting  forth  the  claims  of  Jcsas, 
and  earnesl>  urging  present  acceptanee  of 
Hi-a,  be  delivered;  afterwards,  let  every 
teacher  deal  with  hi»  own  daaa,  one  by 
one,  upon  the  aame  themea.  A  a  to  in- 
struction, let  no  child  be  pa»scd  over :  wn*, 
of  those  whose  years  and  knowledge  mark 
them  out  as  suitable  for  such  appeals,  let 
any  escape  the  requirement  of  immediate 
submission  to  Christ.  Throw  the  matter 
npon  conscience.  Make  them  understand 
that  the  rights  of  their  Saviour,  thus 
brought  op  in  view,  can  no  louger  be 
passed  by,  but  must  be  either  accepted  or 
rejected. 

vv  e  see  no  reason  why,  if  prayer,  appeal, 
and  private  converse  be  diligently  plied, 
pastors  may  not,  esch  returning  year,  find 
themselves  surrounded  by  young  men  and 
maidend  dedicating  themselves  with  loving 
earnestness  unto  the  Lord. 

Look  up^n  the  drops  of  early  dew,  re- 
freshing every  spire  of  grass,  clinging  to 
every  spray  of  forest  trees,  or  lying  like 
pearls  in  the  eup  of  every  opening  flower, 
and  then  with  full  heart  ask,  *'  O  Lord, 
when,  according  to  Thy  word,  shall  Thy 
Church  from  the  womb  of  the  morning 
have  the  dew  of  her  youth?  When  shall 
she  have  an  offspring  pure,  beautiful,  and 
countless  as  those  glittering  gems  ?  " 

If  tenderly  solicitous  for  others,  what 
words  can  ei press  our  concern  for  the 
salvation  of  the  children  of  onr  familica  ? 
Sons  and  daughters  of  godly  Methodists, 
ye  are  unspeakably  dear  to  our  hearty 
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We  yearn  titer  joa.  We  want  70a  in 
onr  ranks ;  and,  above  all,  we  want  you 
for  Christ.  Strangely,  of  late,  some  have 
resented  this  onr  entreaty  and  desire ; 
have  urged  this  onr  calling  to  them,  as  if 
they  were  outride,  to  be  a  mistaice.  On 
the  ground  of  baptism  they  claim  to  be 
poMesicd  already  of  membersbip  io  the 
catholic  Church.  Were  that  idea  bur- 
deoed  with  fewer  questions  than  it  is, 
could  it  be  that  any  supposable  union  with 
the  Church  catholic  releases  from  ob  iga- 
tion  to  fulfil  the  artual  claims  of  fellowship 
with  the  particular  church  nithin  whose 
living  circle  Providence  has  east  our  lot  P 
^ay,  rather,  surely,  that  pledging  to  holy 
life,  which  is  implied  in  infant  baptism,  is 
B.  bond  to  the  very  earliest  uudertakiog  of 
these  practical  duties ;  not  a  commutation 
for  them,  much  less  a  release  from  them. 
Baptism  did  indeed  give  a  sealed  claim 
npon  the  ('hurch  that  you,  by  it,  should  be 
instructed,  cared  for,  and,  io  due  time,  fully 
received:  it  must,  therefore,  have  equally 
bound  you  to  come  into  God's  house,  the 
Church  ;  to  be  teachable  there,  and  obedi- 
ent to  its  godly  order.  Had  a  patriot- 
father  entered  your  name  in  the  list  of  a 
▼olunteer  corps,  what  would  it  serve  either 
yon  or  tbe  nation  if,  thereafter,  you  would 
neither  wear  the  unitorm,  suswer  the  roll- 
call,  nor  practise  the  drill  P  Sacramental 
de&ignation  of  yon  for  God.  given  by  your 
|>arents'  religious  care,  though,  doubtless, 
it  shall  endure  for  ever  as  a  bond,  will  yet 
as  certainly  lapse  as  a  blessiug,  unless  it 
be  suitably  foLowed  by  your  own  personal 
acts. 

You  object  to  be  spoken  with,  or 
"  preached  to,"  as  if  you  were  in  peril ; 
"  you  are  the  seed  of  the  righteous ;  you 
have  never  gone  astray  in  vice ;  you  are 
tbe  children  of  the  Church."  But  were 
not  all  theae  things  true  of  that  young 
man  to  whom  Jesus  said,  "Yet  lackest 
thou  ooe  thing  P  "  Were  they  not  true  of 
Siul  of  Tarsus,  of  Martin  Luther,  ot  the 
two  Wesley  sP  Did  the  truth  of  them 
prec'ude  in  those  cases  the  need  of  real, 
marked,  clear  conversion  P  Are  you  more 
moral  than  they  ?  more  sincere  than  they  ? 
more  earuest  than  they  ?  We  claim  you, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Do  not  mistake ; 
we  do  not  want  you  merely  tbat  your 
names  may  swell  the  number  of  onr  parti- 
aans;  but  that  you  may  become  vital  members 
of  the  living  Church,  brothers  in  the  con- 
federacy of  pardooed,  happy,  holy  souls. 

We  know,  indetd,  and  deplore,  that 
there  are  many  who,  either  under  the 
stress  of  alarming  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence, or  moved  by  some  flash  of  the 
Spirit's  convincing  bght,  or  stirred  by  a 


preacher's  appeal,  or  lured  by  the  wooing 
of  a  friend,  have  placed  their  fe»t  within 
the  Church's  threshold,  and  satisfied  them- 
selves with  membership  without  conver- 
sion. Devoid  of  vice,  they  scandalize  no 
one :  equally  devoid  of  life,  thf y  bless  no 
one.  With  a  name  written  among  the 
living,  alas,  they  are  dead  !  Iteligiou»nesa 
in  them  mounts  no  higher  than  ordrli- 
ness  of  conduct,  and  regularity  in  outward 
eiercises.  They  kuow  not  anythiutc — 
how  can  they  P — of  the  deep,  everduring 
spiritual  joy  of  saints.  They  are,  in  (act, 
no  more  Christians,  for  that  they  are 
among  Christiaus,  than  a  thistle  would  be 
a  fis<  because  some  one  had  tied  it  among 
figs  upon  the  tree. 

All  such,  we  beseech,  stay  not  as  ye  are. 
Unsaved  amid  the  saved,  cm  ye  be  happy  P 
It  were  easitr  to  make  the  poles  of  the 
earth  meet,  than  to  make  pesce  and  an 
unwashed  conscieace  dwell  to»;ether.  Ye 
who  might  be  living  sous  of  Zmiu,  will  ye 
content  yonr»elves  with  nmaiuiug  mere 
units  in  church- lists P  '*M«rvtl  not" 
that  we  say  earnestly  unto  you, — as 
our  Master  did  to  Nicodemus, — '*  Ye  must 
be  bom  again." 

Of  all  influences  threatening  to  Chris- 
tian li''e,  that  of  **  the  world "  is  at  ouce 
the  moat  common  and  the  most  perilous. 
Reason  was  never  stronger  than  now 
loudly  to  declsre,  "  If  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
bim."  By  *'  the  world "  is  not  meant, 
either  men,  or  nature,  or  affairs  ;  but  any, 
or  all  of  them,  if  loved  for  themselves 
alone.  The  essence  of  this  sin  is  forget* 
fnlness  of  God.  Of  it  comes  science  with- 
out faith,  politics  without  priuciple,  busi- 
ness without  eoiiscience, literature  without 
holiness,  pleasnre  without  purity ;  in  abort, 
man  without  God.  The  eye  of  worldliuess 
is  sense ;  its  horizon,  time;  its  law,  fashion ; 
its  god,  success.  The  worldling  canuut 
see  afar  off :  his  wisdom,  like  the  ostrich's 
wings,  may  help  its  possessor  to  outrun 
others  on  earth,  but  can  never  liit  him 
nearer  heaven. 

There  have  been  skilful  poisoners  who 
could  kill  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers. 
With  the  world's  pleasantries  Satan  doth 
thus  each  day  mortally  infect  poor  souls. 
Intercourse  with  the  world,  even  when 
necessary  and  innocent,  had  better  be 
wary  ;  for,  like  Judas,  it  oft  betrays  whom 
it  kisses.  He  alone  is  s*fe,  who,  having 
exaltation  or  wealth,  sees  God  in  it,  lervrs 
God  with  it,  and  could  be  happy  in  God 
without  it :  in  whose  esteem  earthly  joy 
is  but  as  a  taper  in  the  sunshine,  whici^ 
if  blown  out,  would  be  but  little  missed. 

Seek  to  abide  in  the  world  jii  a  kinft't 
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ambasrador  does  in  a  foreign  land ;  tnie  to 
his  own  allegiance,  representing  there  hit 
aovereign's  will,  npholding  his  bonoor, 
maintaining  his  interest,  and  ready  any 
day  to  go  home  at  his  word.  He  should 
be  onr  Ocean  who  is  oar  Fountain.  "  AU 
for  God/*  is  the  true  believer*s  motto. 
To  snch  an  one  everything  becomes 
apirituai.  His  ia  an  altar-life :  words,  and 
works,  and  thoughts  eihale  away  to  hea- 
ven in  aacrifioe. 

Trying  times  best  develop  men.  There 
•re  epochs  in  which  Providence  thnDders, 
and  the  atmosphere  leems  cleared  for 
a  while.  In  the  frrah,  breezy  air,  the 
Church  lifts  her  head,  and  walks  quicker. 
Of  late  the  windn  have  been  holden.  No 
atorms  have  ruffled.  Zion  has  been  at 
ease,  but  not  therefore  in  safety.  The 
world  s  persecution  never  did  the  Church 
•0  much  injury  as  her  patronage  has  done. 

Let  us  be  vigilant,  for  worldliness  creeps 
over  souls  unawares,  as  the  death-sleep 
does  on  travellers  among  Alpine  snows. 
Are  none  already  bennmbed  P  Would  not 
old  treatises  against  this  evil — well  es- 
teemed in  the  fiery  dsys  of  Methodist 
youth — sound  oddly  in  some  ears  now, 
and  be  felt  to  be  more  "out  of  joint  **  with 
current  ideas  than  any  other  cltss  of 
theologieal  writings  whatever  P 

Some  overtures  ought  to  awake  caution. 
TInregenerate  men  in  the  Church  are  like 
oil  with  water — one  vessel  may  hold  them, 
but  they  are  not  one  for  all  that.  Satan 
would  gladly  take  his  ban  off  the  world's 
help  if  he  could  but  cheat  the  Chnrch  into 
purchasing  it  at  the  worid's  priee.  The 
world  can  praise  religion  if  only  its  sanc- 
tuaries be  fashionable,  its  worship  artistic, 
and  its  claims  moderate.  But  doctrines 
that  are  mysterious,  warnings  that  make 
the  hearrrs  quail,  practices  that  call  for 
ee'f-denial,  contemplations  that  bring 
men  to  face  eternity,  and  all  movements 
bom  of  earnest  spiritual  life,  are  its  dis- 
gust. 

O  ye  that  war,  be  not  entangled ;  put 
off  the  fetters,  put  on  the  armour.  Be 
spiritual.  How  else  can  you  be  ready  to 
take  part  in  what  Mr.  Wesley  de<^lared  to 
be  our  vocation,  viz.,  "to  spread  Scrip- 
tural holiness  through  the  land?"  Dr. 
Clarke  thought  the  great  religiooa  move- 
ment, in  the  bosom  of  which  he  found 
himself,  more  secure  of  permanence  than 
any  which  had  preceded  it,  because,  with 
new  clearness,  it  opened  before  the  faith 
of  believing  men  Ood*s  Gospel  of  pnritj. 
The  reason  is  good  if  we  be  faithful. 
But  the  sanctifying  truth  committed  to 
ns,  if  we  merely  keep  it  packed  away  in  a 
definition,  will  be  powerless  as  a  sheathed 


iword.  It  mnst  be  made  to  tell  upon  H(e. 
Possibility  of  perfection  in  love,  if  a  doe- 
trine  to  be  believed,  muat  plainly  be  a 
duty  to  be  urged,  and  an  experience  to  he 
enjoyed. 

Among  teachers  in  tbe  Chnrdi  who 
have  left  their  mark  on  the  aaes,  John 
Wef>ley  standa  pre-eminent  as  the  grest 
divine  of  religious  experience.  His 
glorious  course  began  in  himself  with  the 
joys  of  prrsonal  salvation.  His  work  was 
not  sharpening  the  eornera  of  creeds,  hot 
declarioK  the  life  of  God.  His  great 
labour — the  success  he  fought — lay  not 
in  the  refutation  of  error,  but  in  the  salra- 
tion  of  men.  You  look  alone  his  track, 
not  to  find  heresies  crushed  by  his  logic, 
ao  much  as  souls  quickened  by  his  word. 

While  Methodism  inherited  all  the 
sound  words  of  aneieut  faith,  proclaimed, 
with  no  bated  breath,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Keformation,  practically  aascrted  all  the 
rights  of  free  apeech,  work,  and  worship, 
which  non«conforming  Puritaua  bad  won, 
it  was  itself  essentially  a  revival,  filling 
the  land  with  the  stir  of  new-bom  life. 
Its  tpecialtiea  were  Evangel iav,  loviag 
fellowship,  and  plentiful  experiracntal 
witnessing.  Its  preachers  declared  to  aU 
men,  through  faith  alone,  in  Christ  aluoc, 
salvation,  free,  present,  and  fulL  Ita  coa- 
▼erts  clustered  into  socittiea  and  teatified, 
"  We,  by  the  Spirit,  do  in  onr  sonls  reaiiie 
these  things ;  we  do  assuredly  know  and 
feel  them  to  be  given  nnto  us  of  God." 
The  aged  took  the  young  by  the  hand,  the 
wise  taught  the  simple,  the  experienced 
guided  the  novice,  the  strong  helped  the 
weak,  each  watched  over  the  other  in  love, 
and  all  were  trained  for  active  service  in 
the  cause  of  Christ.  This  sacred  sociality 
is  the  spirit  and  life  of  onr  system.  Col- 
leagnesbip  in  the  ministry  and  fellowship 
in  the  class  are  ita  result.  Under  Gtd, 
they  are  our  strength,  but  the  strength  of 
them  is  love.  Let  love  decline,  and  such 
a  system  must  at  once  bo  felt  to  be  a 
bondage  and  a  fret. 

Love  will  no  more  withhold  a  good  than 
it  would  inflict  an  evil.  Why  should 
treasures  of  precious  knowledge  Ue  locked 
up  in  the  heart  of  a  dumb  Chnrch,  like 
learning  in  a  sealed  book  ?  Believers  are 
called  to  be  confessors.  In  primitive 
times  they  ssid,  **  We  cannot  but  speak 
the  things  which  we  ha%e  aeen."  It 
should  be  so  now.  Seek  that  ye  may 
thus  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  Churrh ; 
pray,  "  O  Lord,  open  Thon  my  lips ;  and 
my  mouth  shall  show  forth  Thy  praise." 

The  scene  cf  quickening  in  £zekiel*a 
viaion  is  all  the  more  gladsome  for  the 
desolation  which  precedea  it.    A  vall^ 
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filled  with  human  wreck  lay  stretched 
beneat h  the  8eer'«  eye.  \Y hat  symbol ,  wi th 
eqaal  impressiventss,  could  have  set  forth 
Israel's  utter  ho|)eleS3Qe88  ?  There — 
crushed  in  the  fi^ht,  left  nnbnried  after 
the  battle—lay  the  broken  skeletons  of  the 
nation's  lust  defenders.  la  sight  of  those 
unhoDoured  and  ghastly  heaps,  we  ask, 
"Is  there  help  for  God's  land  yet?" 
Bark!  with  daring  faith  the  prophet 
speaks  to  the  bones ;  there  is  a  mstling 
amid  the  piles  of  death,  bone  leaps  to 
bone ;  sinews  bind,  flesh  clothes,  and  skiu 
covers  them.  Agaiu  he,  fearless,  at  God's 
bidding,  calls  to  the  winds,  and  at  his 
word  the  quickening  b/eath  comes;  in  re- 
constructed symmetry,  up  starts  a  mighty 
host,  ready  hameated  for  the  wars  of  the 
Lord. 

To-day,  through  all  Christendom,  the 
boasts  of  the  foe  are  loud.  In  many  a 
place  wsepiog,  weary  watchers  see  but 
broad  heaps  of  dead,  dry,  bleaching  bones 
where  living  armies  ought  to  stand.  Let 
ns  to  our  knees.  Abraham  prayed,  and 
Sodom's  fires  lingered  till  his  intereeBsion 
was  done.  Jacob  wrestled,  and — though, 
to  humble  him,  his  flesh,  like  Paul's, 
must  thereafter  bear  a  thoru — as  a  prince 
be  prevailed.  Moses  cried  unto  God,  and 
at  his  cry,  a  path,  broad  enough  for  the 
march  of  a  nation,  opened  before  him 
through  the  sea.  Solomon  laid  aside  his 
crown,  aud,  from  the  midst  of  Israel's 
gathered  thonsauds.  entreated  God:  the 
words  were  yet  on  his  lips,  when  "  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house."  Eli- 
jah, alone  before  an  apostate  king,  daunt- 
less amid  the  fretted  passions  and  wild 
fanaticiam  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  cast  him- 


self upon  the  fidelity  of  God :  the  fire  fell. 
Jehoshaphat  prayed,  aud  in  the  valley  of 
Berachah  his  enemies  smote  each  other. 
Heiekiah  prayed,  and  that  night  "  God 
arose  to  judgment... The  earth  feared,  and 
was  still."  At  His  rebuke  the  mighty 
men  of  the  Assyrian  host  slept  their  sleep. 
Prayer  will  work  marvels  yet.  Let  us 
lay  to  heart  the  littleness  of  our  increase ; 
let  us  crowd  our  meetings  for  prayer ;  let 
08  confess  the  whole  fault  to  be  ours ;  let 
us  mourn  before  the  Lord ;  let  us  plead 
with  such  desire  as  swelled  the  great  heart 
of  John  Kdox,  when  he  cried,  "01  give 
me  Scotland,  or  I  die  1 "  Unto  us,  at 
onto  our  fathers,  God  will  come.  So 
shall  we  no  longer  be  unto  Him  as  a 
snow-dad  vineyard,  without  fruit  on  the 
branches,  or  song  in  the  grove.  He  shall 
say,  *'  Awake,  O  north  wind  ;  and  eome» 
thou  south ;  blow  upon  my  g^den,thi^  the 
spices  thereof  may  flow  out."  At  that  word 
the  Spirit's  influenee,  as  the  breath  of 
spring,  shall  dissolve  the  frost :  His  vital  ray 
shall  penetrate  the  soil,  quicken  every  tree» 
and  touch  into  life,  beauty,  and  fragrance, 
every  flower.  Then  the  Lord  Himself  will 
walk  again  with  joy  in  His  paradise ;  and 
beneath  His  eye  the  lily  shall  vie  in  white- 
ness with  the  light,  the  rose  refleot  the 
ruddy  beams  of  the  morning,  the  vine  put 
forth  her  shoots,  and  the  boughs  be  pur- 
eed over  with  clustering  grapes. 

Signed  on  bekalf  and  by  order  of  the 

Covferenee^ 

Fmiderick  James  Jobsoh, 

Freddeni^ 

John  FarA4R,  Secretary , 
ffuU,  AugaU  ISM,  1869. 


OBITUARY  OF  WESLEYAN  MINISTERS. 


Q.  What  ministera  have  died  sbce 
the  last  Conference? 

A.  I.  In  Great  Britain  the  twenty- 
three  following : — 

1.  Charles  Currelly;  who  was 
boru  at  Devonport,  January  4th,  1806. 
He  was  blessed  with  godly  parents,  who 
brought  him  up  "in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord."  When  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  was  convinced  of  sin,  and 
soon  found  peace  with  God  whilst  par- 
taking of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  In  the  year  1827,  he  began  to 
*'  call  sinners  to  repentance,"  and  three 
years  afterwards  was  appointed  by  the 
Conferenoe  to  the  Holt  Cirouit.    After 


having  been  employed  in  the  active  work 
of  the  ministry  for  thirty-two  years,  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  on  account  of 
failing  heslth  and  increasing  infirmities. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
city  of  Bristol.  Resting  on  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  and  rrjoicing  in  its 
sufficiency,  he  departed  this  life  Septem- 
ber 29th,  1868,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age,  aud  the  thirty-ninth  of  hia 
ministry. 

8.  Thomas  Edwards  ;  who  was  bom 
at  Walton-on-Trent,  February  18th. 
1781.  His  father  was  a  dergvman,  and 
nnder  the  ministry  of  the  Established 
Church  his  first  religions  impressions 
wera  received.  Not  being  cherished  at 
the  time,  these  convictions  passed  away,C 
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and  were  only  renewed  when,  sevend 
yean  afrerward«,  at  Liverpool,  he  heard  a 
sermon  for  the  first  time  in  a  Methodist 
chapel.  The  preacher  was  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  and  the  troth  came  home  to  him 
with  s'lch  power  that  he  was  led  earnestly 
to  serk  the  Divine  mercy.  On  the  (oU 
lowing  Christmas-day,  under  a  serm  m  hy 
the  BeT.  Thomas  Cooper,  he  was  bronicht 
to  an  intelli^nt  and  loving  faith  in  the 
Govp"!.  He  entered  the  ministry  in 
1808,  and  consfcratfd  to  it  all  the  ener- 
gies and  talents  wiih  which  God  had 
endowed  him.  His  eame<>t  piety,  untir- 
in;r  indnntry,  and  sonnd  judgment,  having 
commended  him  to  the  Missionary  Com- 
mittf  e  as  a  suitahle  snccessor  to  the  Rev. 
Valentine  Wsrd,  in  the  snperinti'ndence 
of  our  Irish  Schools,  he  eutere<i  on  that 
impiirtint  work  in  1823.  After  five 
yenrs  of  n«eful  service,  he  returned  to 
Kn  If  land  with  the  testimony  of  the  Irish 
Conference  concerning  him  tA  having  been 
to  them  "a  brother,  a  feliow-Uhottrer, 
and  a  blessing."  In  hi»  rext  appoint- 
ment,  that  of  resident  Secretary  ot  the 
Wcf^leyan-Methodist  Missionary  Society 
at  Hatton-Garden,  he  gave  to  his  dnties 
his  wonted  earnest  attention;  bat,  in- 
fluenced by  a  strong  preference  for  the 
ordinsry  work  of  the  ministry,  he  retired 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  was  appointed 
to  a  Circuit.  In  this  more  congenial 
Ibrm  of  service  he  faithfully  laboiuvd 
ontil  the  Conference  of  1852;  when, 
wearied  out  with  arduous  toil,  he  sought 
rest  as  a  Supernumeraiy.  In  this  new 
relation  he  continued,  as  his  strength 
would  permit,  those  works  of  faith  and 
labours  of  love  in  which  he  delighted. 
Strict  in  self-examination  and  self^dis- 
eipline,  he  endeavoured  to  live  in  accord- 
arce  with  the  high  standard  which  he  set 
before  his  people.  Geuerous  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  property,  as  a  steward  of 
God,  he  ministered  to  the  wants  of  many 
poor.  His  views  of  the  responsibility  of 
his  vocation  were  high  ;  and,  ever  charac- 
terized by  strong  conscientiousness,  he 
was  unfailing  in  his  faithfulness,  fearless 
in  the  public  and  private  reproof  of  sin, 
and  full  in  his  statements  of  the  Gospel. 
Thus  he  laboured  to  serve  his  generation 
according  to  the  will  of  God.  When 
near  his  end,  being  asked  "  if  all  was 
well,*'  he  replied,  with  great  emotion, 
"  It  is  well ;  ift  is  well.  God  is  my  sal- 
vation." In  the  spirit  of  prayer  he 
enttred  heaven  for  the  service  of  praise 
for  ever.  He  died  on  Monday.  October 
12th.  IS68.  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  sixty-first  of  his  ministry. 
8.    Gjeo&o«    Bbowjib    Macoohald; 


who  was  bom  at  Stockport,  October  2d, 
1805.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Ute  Kcv. 
James  Maedona^d ;  to  whose  cooosrls  and 
example  he  often  referred  with  reverence, 
as  bein^  amongst  the  greatest  blessioesof 
his  life.  He  was  converted  to  God  in 
early  youth,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Society  while  at  Woodhoose- 
Grove  School.  After  being  enga«ed  for 
some  time  in  tuition,  he  entered  the 
ministry,  receiving  his  first  appoiatment 
at  the  Conference  of  1825.  He  at  ooce 
gave  promise  of  the  ability  and  nselaluess 
which  characterized  his  labours  for  nearly 
forty  years.  His  powers  as  a  preacher 
were  of  a  superior  order.  To  great 
natural  gi'ts  of  voice  and  manner  were 
added  a  vifforons  and  cultivated  miod. 
and  many  of  the  higher  qualifications  of 
a  Christian  Minister.  He  was  pwostak- 
ing  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  dear 
and  logical  in  his  reasoning,  and  powerful 
in  his  appeals  to  the  h««rt.  His  services 
in  the  pulpit  and  on  th"  platform  wen 
held  in  great  request,  and  he  freely  re- 
sponded to  the  calls  which  were  made 
upon  him:  hut,  though  engaginf^  in 
incessant  public  dnties,  he  devoted  the 
early  hours  of  the  morninK  to  study  and 
preparation.  Manly  and  geDerons  in 
spirit,  genial  in  his  intercourse,  and  firm 
in  his  friendship,  he  was  held  in  eaterm 
by  many  outside  his  own  rvligioos  coos- 
raunion ;  while  hy  those  who  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  labours,  as  a  preacher  and 
visiter,  he  was  loved  and  honoitred  still 
more  highly.  A  ministry  of  great  elo- 
quence, and  successful  in  the  conversion  of 
many  souls,  was  brought  somewhat  sod- 
denly  to  a  close  at  the  Conferetiee  of 
1863,  when,  in  consequence  of  failing 
health,  Mr.  Maodonsld  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  Circuit  work.  His  closiog 
years  were  spent  in  physical  weakness 
which  contrasted  painfully  with  his 
former  vigour;  but  his  mental  and 
spiritual  life  was  at  its  best.  He  endured 
affliction  with  complete  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God,  suffering  as  williuKty  as  he 
had  served.  He  read  much,  and  retained 
to  the  last  a  lively  interest  in  ail  that 
concerned  the  Church.  His  letters  and 
conversstion  bore  abundant  witness  of  his 
fellowship  with  God,  and  growing  suie- 
tity  of  spirit  A  few  weeks  before  his 
death  he  wrote  thus :  "  Peace  in  believ- 
ing is,  I  humbly  venture  to  think*  my 
most  ordinary  state  of  experience.  I 
mean,  a  calm  retting  on  the  love,  and 
power,  and  faithfulness  of  God.  I  am 
conscions  of  an  increase  of  spiritual 
strength,  greater  hatred  of  sin,  a  mora 
intense  love   to    Christ,  and    a  higher 
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appreciation  of  His  Person,  work,  and 
offices.  The  frame  of  my  roiud  is 
liRbitually  mure  devoat,  so  that  the  trans- 
ition to  direct  acts  of  devotion  is  scarcely 
perceptible.'*  He  died,  in  great  peare,  at 
hewd]vj,  November  13ih,  18G8,  in  the 
■iity-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
forty  fourth  of  his  minihtry. 

4.  HK^RY  Shakp;  who  was  born  at 
Poole,  Dorsetshirf,  in  1833.  His  parents 
were  pious  Methodists,  who  sought  to 
train  him  ariitht,  and  he  was  brought 
to  trne  repentance  when  abont  eighteen 
jrars  of  ige.  Having  found  the  unspeak- 
able  peace  of  the  GosfNr],  he  thencefor- 
ward  8t«*adfa8tly  cleaved  to  the  Lord. 
He  became  a  [jocal  preacher  in  1 837>  and 
in  the  following  year,  after  eiperieucintc 
a  more  thnn  ordinary  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  ihe  miuistry.  Two  years  were 
then  passed  at  Didsbury;  and  subse- 
qneutly  at  Shaftesbury,  and  in  several 
other  Cirruits,  he  **  fnlHlled  his  euorse  ** 
with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance.  Striv- 
ing to  be  nndersto<id  by  the  most  ignor- 
ant, aiming  at  the  conscience  of  his 
hearers,  and  alwsys  inspired  by  "  a  eslmly 
fervent  zeal,'  he  was  rewarded  by  wit- 
sessiog,  in  mora  than  one  instance,  an 
extensive  revivsl  of  the  work  of  God.  He 
was  of  studious  habits,  a  diligent  pastor, 
and  a  kind  eolleagne.  His  end  wns  sud- 
den. After  preaching  on  the  Sabbath 
with  much  power,  he  eenght  a  severe 
eold,  and  ten  days  afterwards  sank  into  a 
•tupor,  in  which,  with  brief  intervels  of 
conscioQsness,  he  lingered  for  about 
twenty- four  hoors.  He  died  November 
19th,  1868 ;  his  last  distinct  words  being, 
"  I  am  a  poor  tinner,  but  Jesus  is  my 
•11." 

5.  Robert  Sbbkwblt.  ;  who  was  bom 
at  Woodbnry,  in  Devonshire,  in  1792. 
Bis  father  dying  when  he  was  very 
young,  it  devolved  chit  fly  on  his  mother 
to  endeavour  to  "train  him  up  in  the 
nnrtnre  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
Although  strongly  impressed  in  childhood 
with  the  importance  of  eternal  things, 
lome  time  elapsed  before  he  sought  in 
earnest  **  the  pearl  of  great  price."  At 
length,  however,  he  was  deeply  convinced 
of  sin,  and,  through  faith  in  the  atone- 
ment of  Chri»t,  experienced  a  clear  sense 
of  the  pardoning  love  of  God.  He  was 
admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry 
in  the  year  1815,  and  devoted  himself 
with  assiduity  to  the  discharge  of  his 
pnblie  duties.  He  gave  attendance  to 
reading,  aud  by  diligent  study  of  the 
Scriptures  became  **a  scribe  instructed 
onto  the  kingdom  of  haaven.*'    He  was 


distinguished  by  his  cheerfnl  piety,  dis- 
criminating judgment,  courteous  manners, 
and  a  d'Siiosition  truly  kiud  and  affection- 
ate. Pos!ie»6ing  the  confidence  of  his 
brethren,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  several 
responsible  offices,  in  which  he  acted 
uprightly  and  wisely.  As  a  Superintend- 
ent, he  fmthfully  maintained  the  discipline 
of  ihe  Connexion,  and  endeavoured  to 
uphold  the  great  principles  of  truth, 
purity,  and  peace.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  plain,  lucid,  and  practical.  Hi^i  heart 
being  enlarged  with  tender  concern  for 
the  souls  of  men,  Divine  truth  flowed 
freely  from  his  lips,  and  by  "  mani testa- 
tion of  the  troth,"  he  commended  himself 
"  to  every  mnn's  conseiem-e  in  the  signt  of 
God."  Having  labmred  forty-sii  yeara 
with  acceptance  and  ust^fulnens,  declining 
health  and  many  infirmitits  oblii^ed  him 
to  retins  fnim  regular  and  active  service. 
On  perceiving  that  he  was  drawing  near 
to  the  closing  se^ne,  he  bowed  with  calm 
resignation  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly 
Father.  His  call  to  depart  found  him  with 
his  loins  girded  About,  and  his  light  burn- 
inx-  He  tei^tified  *'  that  he  had  no  fear ;  " 
and  on  November  2  ih,  1868,  peacefullx 
pifssed  away,  to  behold,  with  tbe  worship- 
pers before  the  Throne,  the  glory  of  the 
beatific  vision  in  heaven. 

6  Ja\iks  Bkow^ell,  the  son  of  a 
missionary,  was  born  in  the  isl  «nd  of  Tor- 
tola,  September  27th,  1804,  and  sent  to 
W'oodhouse- Grove  School  in  1812;  where, 
during  a  revival  of  religion  amtmg  the 
boys,  he  found  peace  with  God.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  pupilage  he  remained  in 
the  school,  as  a  teacher,  until  1835  ;  the 
last  fonr  years  being  those  of  his  probation 
for  the  ministry.  From  the  time  of  his 
ordination  he  laboured  uninterruptedly, 
with  acceptance,  until  his  death.  His 
preaching  was  characterized  by  consider- 
able research,  clear  thought,  and  strict 
fidelity.  He  entered  into  every  part  of 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  with  enerKy ; 
never  losing  sight  of  the  proper  work  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  that  of  saving 
souls  and  edifying  the  fluck  of  Christ.  As 
a  Superintendent,  he  was  greatly  valued 
aud  loved  *,  his  kindness  and  courtesy 
never  failed,  and  his  wise  counsels,  im- 
parted with  modesty,  were  highly  prized 
by  his  colleagues.  Doriitg  the  last  three 
months  of  his  life  his  Christian  experience 
increased  in  richness  and  joyousness;  he 
was  evidently  ripening  for  glory ;  aud 
oUen  expressed  a  wish  that,  if  it  pleased 
God,  he  might  ''cease  at  once  to  work 
and  live."  His  desire  was  grsnted.  Hav- 
ing retired  to  rest  one  night  at  ten 
o'dock,  about  four  ^  nut  morning  hi^ 
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beaK  cessed  to  beat,  and  almoat  initantly, 
this  triuttDg,  loving  servant  of  God  paaaed 
from  earth  to  heaven.  He  died  at  Tod- 
morden,  November  23d,  1868,  in  the 
sixtyfifih  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty- 
eighlh  of  his  ministry. 

7.  Geonok  TAYLoa;  who  waa  bom  at 
Diss,  in  1789.     He  was  favoured  with  a 
pious  parentage,  and  waa  converted  to  God 
iu  his  youth.     Discovering  early  a  desire 
for  mental  culture  and  for  the  study  of 
theology,  and  seeking  to  profit  by  inter- 
course with  able  ministers,  his  providen- 
tial de»tgnation  was  soon  apparent.     This, 
however,  he  resisted,  amid  severe  mental 
stru^icles,  until,  after  a  dangerous  illness, 
which  he  deemed  admonitory,  he  forsook 
alt,  and  followed  Christ,  doing  the  work 
of  an  evangelist.     He  read  assiduously 
the  best  authors,  and  gathered  stores  of 
theological  and    general   learning.      His 
studious  habits,  more  than  average  mental 
gifts,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  combined  to  furnish  him  for  hta 
holy  calliug.     His  ministry  was  able,  intel- 
ligent, and  attended  with  much  unction. 
He  applied  himself  with  diligence  to  the  ex- 
position and  application  of  the  Word.  Always 
ready  for  the  defence  of  the  faith,  he  never- 
theless loved  to  dwell  chiefly  on  the  great 
experimental  truths  of  the  Gospel,  edify- 
ing the  Church,  and  leading  believers  on 
to   holiness;    and  he  was  permitted  to 
witness    extensive    revivals    of    religion 
crowning  the  truth  preached.    As  a  pastor, 
he  was  tender  and  judicious,  fearless  when 
brought  into  contact  with  perilous  disease, 
and    solicitous  for   the   welfare   of   the 
young.     His  evident  humility  and  dis- 
interestedness, his  uniform  piety  and  in- 
tegrity, added  to  a  high  senie  of  honour, 
loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  Methodist 
body,  and  an  excellent  judgment,  well 
fitted  hira  fur  the  administration  of  our 
disci  p] i ne.    For  many  y ear«  he  had  charge 
of  important  Circuits,  and  was  several 
times  placed  in  the  position  of  Chairman 
of  a  District :  the  duties  of  which  office 
he    discharged   so  as  to  secure  general 
esteem  and  confidence.    It  was  not  till 
after  forty-seven  years  of  continuous  la- 
bour that  this  venerable  servant  of  Christ 
found  it  needful  to  seek  rest ;  and  for  two 
years  he  did  good  service  in  a  more  limited 
sphere.     The  growing  infirmities  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  his  life  were  borne 
without  a  murmur.    Filled  with  humbling 
views  of  himself,  he  was  naturally  disin- 
clined to  speak  much  of  bis  religions  ex- 
perieuce.     Referring,   however,    on    one 
occasion,  to  Rom.  iv.  6,  "To  him  that 
worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  Him  that 
juatifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  oountad 


tar  righteonsttcsa,**  he  said,  shortly  before 
his  death,  "That  is  my  auchor."  He 
passed  peacefully  away  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  November  25th,  1868,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fifty- fifth  of  his  ministry. 

8.  Thomas  Hsswaix;  who  waa  bom 
at  Shrewsbury,  June  S9th,  1810.  In 
early  life  he  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
his  sinfulness  and  danger.  For  a  long 
period  his  conscienee  was  burdened  with 
guilt,  and  he  songht  the  Lord  with  asasy 
teare.  One  evening  he  earnestly  pleaded 
with  Gud  to  show  him  the  hindrance  to 
his  finding  mercy ;  and,  before  the  night 
closed,  he  waa  enabled  to  rely  on  Chnst 
aa  hu  Saviour,  and  was  filled  with  peace 
and  joy.  After  labouring  aoerptably  aa 
a  Local  preacher,  he  was  admitted  aa  a 
student  in  the  Theolocieal  InatitotioB 
at  Hoxton.  In  April,  1836,  he  sailrd  for 
India.  On  the  voyage  he  commenced  the 
study  of  Tamil,  and  acquired  oonaiderahk 
knowledge  of  it  before  landing.  Hia  kind 
and  genial  spirit  endeared  him  greatly  to  his 
fellow-worken ;  and  his  piety,  seal,  energy, 
and  courage  rendered  him  an  able  Mis- 
sionary to  the  heathen.  After  fonrtrea 
yean  of  successful  toil  in  the  foreign  field, 
he  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  entered 
on  the  home  work.  In  the  Cireoits  to 
which  he  was  snccessively  appointed,  he 
laboured  diligently,  invariably  gaining  the 
esteem  of  his  eoUeagues  and  the  people. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  evangelieal,  fervettt^ 
and  practical;  as  the  Superintoident  of 
a  Circuit,  judicious,  firm,  and  eonciliataag. 
He  often  expressed  a  desire  to  die  while 
engaged  in  the  full  work  of  the  ministry. 
This  desire  waa  gratified.  On  the  after- 
noon of  December  15th,  1868,  he  kft 
home,  apparently  in  good  health,  to  preach 
at  a  neighbouring  village.  Soon  alter  his 
arrival  he  oomplained  of  indispoattion, 
and,  feeling  himself  unable  to  conduct 
the  service,  waa  conveyed  home.  In  leas 
than  an  hour  after  his  retnm  he  passed 
away  so  peacefully,  that  his  beloved  wife, 
in  whose  arms  he  was  redining,  was  for 
some  time  nnconsciona  of  the  aoleam 
chauge. 

9.  Gkosqk  Oilfillan  Lrmu ; 
who  was  bom  at  Glasgow,  July  2d.  18S9. 
Blessed  with  pious  parents,  he  waa  from 
childhood  remaHcably  moral  in  hia  out- 
ward deportment  In  hta  eighleeath 
year,  being  led  to  see  the  need  of  a  chsage 
of  heart,  he  sought  and  found  "  peace  ia 
believing."  At  the  Conference  of  1866 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Shotley-Biidge 
Circuit,  in  which  he  laboured,  with  gnat 
acoeptanoe  and  success,  for  upwards  of  two 
yeara.    He  was  ponetnaUy  attentifa  to 
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hit  variooa  daties.  His  viriti  to  all  parts 
of  the  Circuit  were  anticipated,  and  were 
remembeKd,  with  pleasure.  He  possessed 
•  manly  independent  spirit,  but  was  slwaTs 
affable  and  gentle.  He  was  cheerful  with- 
out levity — ^serious,  but  never  gioomj« 
He  was  a  true  friend,  and  a  valuable  col- 
league ;  a  pattern  to  believers,  being  con- 
stantly engaged  in  furthering  his  Master's 
business.  He  read  much,  and  studied 
dosely.  His  sermons  evinced  careful 
preparation  and  originality  of  thought, 
and  were  delivered  with  great  earaestness : 
be  left  on  his  hesrers  the  impression  that 
his  object  was  to  save  souls ;  and  many 
will  be  "  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  IJis  deep,  un- 
aCTected  piety,  his  uniform  Christian  con- 
sistency, his  zeal  and  kindness,  won  for 
him  genersl  esteem;  and  his  early  and 
sudden  removal  was  felt  as  a  loss  to  the 
Church.  He  suffered  greatly  for  four 
days  and  nights ;  and  on  December  28th, 
1868,  entered  into  the  rest  of  his  Lord. 

10.  Thomas  Clulow  ;  who  was  bom 
at  Macclesfield,  March  6th,  1838.  He 
WIS  blessed  with  pioos  parents,  whose 
counsels  and  prayers  resulted  in  his  early 
conversion.  His  gifts,  graces,  aod  labours 
in  the  Circuit  gave  early  indication  that 
he  was  cslled  to  the  ministry ;  as  a  candi- 
date for  which  he  was  received  at  the 
Conference  of  1856.  '*The  beauty  of 
holiness  '*  was  eminently  set  forth  in  his 
pure,  gentle,  and  becoming  life.  As  a 
minister  of  Christ  he  was  deeply  sensible 
of  his  duties  and  responsibilities.  His 
labours  in  the  pulpit  were  acceptable  and 
useful,  being  owned  of  God  in  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners,  and  in  the  edification  and 
quickening  of  believers.  Affable  manners, 
diligence  in  pastoral  visitation,  especially 
among  the  sick  aod  poor,  together  with  a 
tender  concern  for  the  religious  interests 
of  the  young,  greatly  endeared  him  to 
the  people  among  whom  he  moved.  As  a 
coUeagne,  he  was  faithful,  obliging,  and 
genial.  On  his  being  appointed,  at  the 
last  Conference,  to  the  Southwark  Circuit, 
he  entered  cheerfully  upon  his  work,  and 
continued  to  prosecute  it  for  four  months 
with  eiemplary  diligence.  But  with  the 
last  Sabbath  of  the  year  his  public  Isboure 
ceased :  his  Master  ssid,  "  ft  is  enough." 
His  mortal  affliction  was  both  painful  and 
prostrating;  but  the  grace  of  God  was 
abimdantlv  given  to  him.  In  extreme 
weakncM  he  was  heard  faintly  to  whisper 
snch  words  as,  "Heaven;"  "Glory;" 
"His  arms  are  around  me  1 "  Approach- 
ing his  end,  he  gathered  np  his  remaining 
strangth,  and  his  friends  oaught  from  his 
IMle  Upi  tiw  sentence,  «* '  I  shall  behold 
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Thy  face  in  righteousness:  I  shall  be 
satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  Thy  likeness,' 
^satisfied— satisfied."  When  he  hsd 
said  this,  he  fell  asleep  January  22d,  1869, 
in  the  thirty- sixth  year  of  his  age»  and  the 
thirteenth  of  his  ministry. 

11.  JoBN  WxiR  Crankshaw;  who 
was  bom  at  Adlington,  near  Bolton,  of 
godly  parents,  and  early  displsyed  signs 
of  a  devout  and  serious  spirit.  When 
about  nine  yean  of  age  he  was  deeply 
convinced  of  sin,  and  at  length  obtained 
an  inward  evidence  of  his  pardon  which 
he  never  lost  to  the  dsy  of  his  death. 
IVhen  only  sixteen  years  of  age  he  began 
to  preach.  Calm  and  thoughtful  in  de- 
meanour, and  a  diligent  student  of  God's 
Word,  he  evinced  an  intelligeuce  and  self- 
possession  that  generally  belong  to  riper 
years.  After  a  residence  of  three  yean  at 
the  Bidsbury  Institution,  he  entered  upon 
his  firet  Circuit  in  1847.  Henceforth  for 
eighteen  years  he  proved  himself  a  faith- 
ful minister  of  Christ.  His  sermons  were 
carefully  prepared;  the  language  used  in 
them  was  chaste,  and  their  delivery  was 
marked  by  considerable  grace  and  feeling. 
As  a  pastor,  he  was  diligent  and  prudent. 
He  had  a  special  affection  for  the  young, 
and  excelled  in  the  management  of  classes 
for  their  instruction.  The  poor  and 
bereaved  found  in  him  a  sympathizing 
friend.  By  both  fellow-ministers  and  peo- 
ple he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  Never 
robust  in  body,  the  aiSuous  work  of  the 
ministry  at  length  broke  down  bis  consti* 
tution.  Change  of  sir  and  retirement 
failed  to  check  the  progress  of  disease; 
and  gradually,  during  four  yean,  he  sank 
to  rest ;  peaceful,  patient,  resigned.  His 
only  regret  seemed  to  be,  as  he  sometimes 
expressed  it,  "  I  was  just  finding  out  I  had 
something  to  ssy,  when  my  lips  were 
closed.  1  should  like  to  have  laboured  a 
little  longer ;  but  it  is  right,~quite 
right."  On  another  occasion  he  exclaimed. 
"1  am  ready  to  depart ;  the  chariot  lingen: 
O  for  a  triumphant  flight ! "  Quietly,  in 
his  sleep,  his  spirit  passed  away  to  the 
heavenly  rest.  He  died  at  Bristol,  Jann* 
ary  22d,  1869,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  twenty-second  of  his 
ministry. 

12.  Maubice  BimoN ;  who  was  bom 
in  the  Kingswood  Circuit,  November  8d, 
1802.  Under  parental  training,  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen,  he  sought  and  obtained 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Convinced  that 
he  was  called  to  preach  the  Gospel,  end 
possessing  promising  talents,  he  was  scon 
after  placed  on  the  &th-Circnit  plan,  and 
laboured   diligently    and   successfully  ss 
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Rcdved  an  appointment  to  a  Circoit  in 
1830.  A  diligent  student  of  the  Word, 
and  careful  in  preparation  for  the  pnlpit, 
he  prMehed  in  a  style  clear,  practical, 
mnd  edifying ;  his  laboars  being  alike  use- 
ful in  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the 
bnildiog  up  of  believers.  As  a  pastor, 
while  earing  for  all,  he  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  afflicted,  the  poor,  and  the 
young:  and  his  superintendence  of  Cir- 
cuits was  marked  hy  firmness  and  pm- 
denoe.  In  the  family  he  was  tenderly 
affectionate,  and  his  spirit  in  general  soci- 
ety, while  genial,  was  that  of  an  eminently 
godly  man.  He  toiled  on,  notwithstand- 
ing weakness  and  pain,  and  his  last  brief 
illness  found  him  watching  and  waiting. 
With  bappy  prospects  he  passed  to  bis 
reward,  on  February  22d,  1869,  in  tbe 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-ninth  of  his  ministry. 

IS.  William  Wkaks;  who  was  bom 
at  North-Shields,  July  9th,  1798. 
Though  not  favoured  with  pious  parents, 
he  was  at  an  early  age  a  subject  of  re- 
ligious impressions.  He  was  converted  to 
God  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
late  Rev.  Daniel  Isaac,  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Society  in  1811.  He  was 
called  into  the  ministry  in  1824,  and  was 
appointed  to  Zetland,  where  he  laboured 
with  great  zeal  and  success  for  several 
years.  Subsequently,  both  in  Scottish  and 
English  Circuits,  he  was  instrumental  in 
winning  mauy  souls  to  Christ.  He  was 
eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  His  sermons 
were  well  studied,  and  were  often  delivered 
with  much  unction  and  power.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  his  infirmities  incapaci- 
tated him  for  regular  Circuit-work;  but 
he  continued  to  preach  with  great  earnest- 
ness whenever  his  strength  permitted. 
An  attack  of  paralysis  terminated  his 
useful  life.  A  week  before  his  death, 
though  scarcely  able  to  articulate  a  sen- 
tence, he  bore  pleasing  testimony  to  the 
power  of  Divine  grace.  To  the  inquiry, 
if  he  "felt  himself  on  the  Bock,"  he 
answered,  "Yes;"  and  being  asked  "if 
he  had  a  dear  prospect  of  being  with 
^us,"  he  looked  up  with  a  smile,  and, 
with  eonaiderable  energy,  gave  the  same 


reply.    He  fell  asleep  at  Naatwi€h,¥cb- 
mary  22d,  1869. 

14.  John  Jomu  (a),  who  was  a  nstiTS 
of  Llautrissent,  Glamorganshire,    from  a 
ehild  he  bad  been  taught  to  love  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  fear  God,  and  to  keep  Uii 
commandments.    When  he  was  yet  yosag 
he  gave  his  heart  to  God,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Society,  and  began  to  presck. 
When  he  was  twenty-one  he  was  accepted 
as  a  candidate  for  the  mini«try.  and  after 
spending  the  usual  time  at  the  Theoto^* 
cal  Institution,  began  his  Uboors  ss  s 
Welsh  traveUiog   preaeher.     la  aU  tk 
Circuits  in  which  he  travelled  he  was  amch 
respected  and  beloved.     As  a  man  he  vai 
intelligent,   upright,    serions,   firm,  sad 
faithful ;  the  whole  course  of  his  coosict- 
ent  and  exemplary  life   being  a  dtitiaet 
and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  depth  sad 
genuineness  of  his  piety.     As  a  preacher, 
he  was  methodieal,  clear,  aeriptursl,  sod 
instructive.      Possessing    a    remaiksbly 
retentive  memory,  and  having  a  ridi  fund 
of  varied  materials  at  his  command,  he 
was  able  to  illustrate  and  adorn  his  dit- 
courses  so  as  to  render  them  generally 
interesting  and  edifying.      His  pastonl 
visits  were  frequeut  and    highly  vsloed: 
never  would  he  willingly  Inve  a  boose 
without  prayer  and  exhortation.    He  hsd 
the  valuable  gift  of  attracting  the  aotice 
of  young  people,  and  interesting  them  ia 
moral  and  Scriptural  subjects.     He  was 
eminently  a  man  of  God.     As  a  coUesgne, 
he  was  faithful,  cautions,  and  unflinehiag 
in  duty.    He  filled  various  offices  of  tnat 
and  responsibility  in  the  District  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  was  ever  punetosl  sad 
faithful  in  the  dischu^  of  whatever  he 
undertook.    For  some  months  prerioosto 
his  departure,  he  endured  great  weakness 
and  langour.    During  his  afiliction,  how- 
ever, he  was  graciously    sustained   and 
comforted.    He  was  calm,  confident,  and 
happy,  being  fully  resigned  to  the  Divine 
will.    Resting  on  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
he  testified  that  the  Saviour  was  with  him, 
and  that  he  had  no  fear  of  death.    He 
died  at  Cardiff,  March  18th,  1869,  in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  his  ministry. 


{To  be  concluded,) 
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Aldbrshot  Camp.— On  Monday, 
August  9th,  a  lanre  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  Wesleyan  Soldiers*  Home 


gathered  together  to  bid  farewdl  to  the 
Wealeyans  of  five  different  corps,  which 
are  just  about  to  prooeed^to  other  jaili- 
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iMTf  aUtiom.  Addresses  were  delirered 
hj  the  ekaplains  and  by  Mr.  Broaden,  an 
army  Seriptnre-reader,  and  the  following 
men  responded  for  their  respertive corps: — 
J.  ddfield,  of  the  5th  Dragoon  Onards; 
6.  L.  Jones,  of  the  lOth  Hnssars ;  Ser- 
jeant G.  Wangh  and  Corporal  Doore,  of 
the  2d  Battalion  2d  Qaeen's ;  Corporal 
Blades,  of  the  2d  Battalion  5th  Fusileers; 
and  Farrier  W.  Crocker,  of  C  Battery,  C 
Brigade,  R.H.A.  Private  J.  Bond  also 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  2d  Battali  >n  18th 
Regiment,  which  has  lately  arrived  at  this 


station.  All  these  men,  v.  1th  one  excep- 
tion, have  been  converted  to  God  dniiug 
their  sojourn  in  AJdersbot,  and  five  of 
them,  in  the  course  of  their  speeches,  at- 
tributed their  change  of  heart  and  life  to 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  efforts  spe- 
cially put  forth  in  couuexion  with  the 
Home.  It  will  gratify  those  who  have 
assisted  in  the  erection  of  this  Home 
to  learn  that  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  is 
likely  still  to  be,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  a  great  success. 


HOME-MISSIONAET  COEEESPONDENCE. 


1.  Chkbtsbt.— From  tke  Rev,  Charles 
aJiorAf.—Jnue,  1869.— By  the  blessing  of 
God,  the  work  in  this  Misnion  has  greatly 
prospered  dnring  the  past  year.  The 
congregations  have  been  increased,  so  that 
the  Mission  chapel  is  filled,  and  feveral 
conversions  have  taken  place.  We 
had  about  sixty  church-members  in  July, 
1868;  at  present  there  are  one  hundred 
smd  ten.  Some  of  these  were  leading 
notoriously  wicked  lives,  and  others  were 
but  formal  Christians.  AH  are  now  found 
•doming  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Savi- 
our. Our  class-meetings  are  well  at- 
tended, as  are  also  our  week-night  ser- 
vices for  preaching  and  for  prayer.  In  the 
face  of  much  opposition  the  old  Methtidi&t 
aggressive  work  of  open- sir  preaching, 
tract-distribution,  and  house-to-house  visi- 
tation, has  been  regularly  pursued;  and 
it  has  been  attended  with  the  best  results. 
Several  who  heard  the  Word  in  the  open  air 
are  now  regular  in  their  sttendsnce  at  our 
chapel.  A  zealous  baud  of  helpers  have 
carried  their  vitits  to  every  part  of  the 
town,  and  have  proved  most  valuable  aux- 
iliaries to  our  Mission-work.  Our  Sunday- 
tchool  is  prospering,  and  the  state  of  our 
finances  is  most  encouraging.  In  three  uf 
the  neighbouring  villages  God  has  blessed 
our  efforts,  and  the  prcspects  of  this  Mis- 
sion were  never  so  cheering  as  they  are 
now.  Surrey  needs  such  agencies  to  be 
multiplied.  We  thank  God,  and  tnke 
courage. 

2.  Sapfboh-Waldbn.— /Vojw/A^/owr- 
nai  of  ike  Rev,  John  H,  Brotcn. — 
May  4th,  1869. — Met  nine  yonng  men  to 
arrange  for  open-air  Mission- work  during 
the  summer  months,  in  addition  to  the 
cvttage-serviees  now  established.  We 
shall   preach    oat   of    doors    at   little 
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Chesterford,  where  we  hope  to  obtain  a 
a  room  at  a  future  day.  All  our  Mission 
agcbcies  are  in  regular  operation,  and  the 
quarter  has  been  one  of  progress. 

8.  Eastbou RUB.— From  the  Rev,  Z. 
Rai/ton.—M^y,  1869.— We  are  thankful 
that  the  hiirhest  objects  contemplated  by 
our  Home-Mission  work  are  being  secured 
here.  A  blessed  movement  commenced 
after  a  sermon  from  Hab.  iii.  2*.  "O 
Lord,  revive  Thy  work  1 "  M  e  had  not 
lung  to  wait.  W^ithin  a  week  ten  persons 
were  deeply  convinced  of  sin,  and  several 
entered  ii  to  the  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God  Of  these  the  majority  were  young 
people,  frcm  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age.  three  being  members  of  one  family. 
Then  some  who  had  been  "halting  be- 
tween two  opinions  "  joined  the  Society ; 
and  several  old  members  were  roused  to 
seek  and  obtain  God's  pardoning  mercy. 
All  this  has  been  followed  by  a  steady 
progress  of  good  work;  our  ordinal y 
services  were  honoured  by  the  blessing  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  We  hsve  had  ronversious 
wet-kly.  Itisdelghtful  to  think  of  the 
hearts  and  homes  in  «  hich  thanksgiving  and 
*'  the  voice  cf  melody'*  are  now  found,  and 
more  co  to  know  that  the  possessors  of  this 
new  joy  are  actively  engsged  inwitmssing 
for  Chiittt.  In  several  remarkable  in- 
stances this  hos  betn  crowned  with  good 
effect.  Visitors  from  a  distance  have  shand 
in  this  blessedness.  From  among  those 
recently  converted  weaie  able  to  find  suit- 
able helpers  in  our  work.  Our  Sunday- 
ichool  has  greatly  incrtased,  and  two 
select  Bible-classes  ha«e  been  commenced. 
W'c  are  bnsy  ccllcctirg  for  the  new  school- 
room. The  present  one  is  too  strait  for  us. 
On  several  Sunday  evenings  our  chapel  has 
been  full.    A  new  daas  hai  ^ 
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at  Httlihiin  in  oonnezion  with  our  new 
ohapel,  and  the  Sonday-ichool  there, 
recently  commenced,  contains  fifty-iix 
children. 

Jnne  9th,  1869.— The  Tenerable  Rev. 
Richard  Tabraham  addi,  "My  heart 
greatly  rqoioes  in  the  work  above  re« 
corded." 

4.  Abibtstwtth.— JVoM  the  Rev.  J), 
Thomas.-'Jvlj  15th,  1869.~l'he  moat 
iuteresting  event  of  the  year  has  been  the 
laying  the  memorial  stone  of  our  new 
chapd.  From  the  time  that  an  English 
Home-Missionary  minister  was  appointed  to 
this  important  watering-place,  fonr  years 
since,  the  necessity  of  a  chapel  snited  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  locality  has  been 
felt.  After  many  anxieties,  and  earnest  and 
perseveiiDg  efforts,  onr  desires  are  abont 
to  be  realized.  On  Jnly  7th,  1869,  the 
memorial  stone  was  phiced  bj  Joshna 
Chevers,  Esq.,  of  Kidwelly,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  assembly.  Mr.  Chevers 
presented  a  donation  of  £1C0,  and 
promised  to  give  a  sum  eqnal  to  that 
which  might  be  collected  by  the  children  of 
onr  school.  These  children  hare  already 
raised  £18,  and  will  continue  their  efforts. 
The  proceeds  of  the  day  amounted  to 
£200  ;  and  we  have  secured  about  £1,8C0 
towards  an  outlay  of  £2,000.  Onr  sub- 
scription-list is  a  remarkable  one.  It  ex- 
lubits  a  number  of  large  subscrip- 
tions, but  is  principally  made  up  of  the 
small  givings  of  the  many  and  the  system- 
atic efforts  of  the  Sunday-school.  Yfe  have 
abundant  cause  for  thanksgiving,  and 
everything  to  encourage  us  in  our  future 
operations. 

6.  Hyde.— JVow  the  Rev.  T.J.Kent. 
—June  80lh,  1889.— The  two  parishes  of 
Denton  and  Haughton  together  contain  a 
population  of  about  ten  thousand.  In 
Denton  the  staple  trade  is  hatting,  which 
employs  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
both  men  and  women.  Drunkenness  is 
prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the 
state  of  the  people  generally  is  that  of 
ignorance  and  indifference  with  regard  to 
religion.  On  the  whole,  the  success  of  the 
Mission  so  far  is  encouraging.  A  few 
have  been  added  both  to  the  congrega- 
tion and  to  the  Society.  The  elass, 
formed  two  quarters  ago,  now  numbers 
eight  members,  including  those  on  trial. 
The  congregations,  though  they  have  im- 
proved since  the  Mission  commenced, 
cannot  increase  to  any  large  extent,  owing 
to  the  smallness  of  the  present  cbnpel, 
in  which  all  the  sittings  are  let.  We 
have  the  lamo  difficulty  with  regard  to 


the   Sonday-ichooliooin.   wUA  omot 
possibly    aeoommodate    more   schohn. 
A  movement  has  been  made  in  the  diree- 
tion  of  a  new  chapel,  but  eireomstanoes 
have  proved  untoward ;  snd  we  are  wait- 
ing for  a  suitable  opportunity  to  creek  a 
larger  building.  Cottage-servieesweRheU 
reffBlarly  during  the  winter,  sad,  as  a 
nde,   were   wdd   attended.     Sometimes 
thej  were  remarkably  pervaded  by  tha 
power  from   on  high,  and  proved  the 
means  of  gaining  some  to  the  di^el 
Inquiry  has  often  been  msde  befoichaod, 
by  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  to  whca 
the  next  would  be  held.    PrayermeetiBgi 
have  been  also  established  at  Hanghtoo. 
The  members  of  Societj,  at  both  places, 
are  ready  helpers  in  the  good  won.   A 
number  of  them  at  Denton  are  now  cm- 
ployed  as  tract-distributers ;  snd  pastonl 
visitation  has  also  been  attended  to.   TIk 
ignorsnce  of  many,  especially  in  oatlyisg 
places,  is  very  great ;  but  repeated  tSoii  to 
remove  it  has  not  been,  by  God's  Uesnag. 
without  success.    Good  has  been  done  is 
several  cases  through  visitation  of  the 
sick. 

6.  Glasgow.  (Caikeart-road)-'fr^* 
the  Journal  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  EewiUon.- 
An  offer  has  been  made,  through  the  Ber* 
W.  Maltby,  by  a  gentleman,  a  friend  ef 
this  Mission,  to  ^ve  £1,000  towards  s 
new  chapel  in  this  District,  on  condition 
that  £1,600  more  be  raised  to  begin  vitk, 
and  that  the  chapel  shall  cost  sbost 
£4,000.  Three  other  gentlemen  hsfc 
promised  £820.  A  new  chapel  is  ur- 
gently needed.  The  hall  which  we  ocespy 
is  often  nneomfortablj  crowded.  Oar 
collections  are  good,  the  number  of  oer 
church 'members  is  increased,  and  we  sre 
earnestly  looking  for  more  of  the  Divise 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bless  car 
labours. 

7.  Stewaeton.— /Vof«  ih€  Journal  of 
the  Rev.  Jamee  Drummon^,  ending  inse, 
1869— We  have  witnessed  forty  esses  of 
conversion  in  services  lately  held;  and  wa 
are  contemplating  the  erection  of  « 
chapel  here.  We  meet,  however,  with 
determined  opposition.  Two  of  the  perish 
ministers  have  been  preaching  sgsioit 
*' sudden  conversions,"  and  denonndng 
the  MethodtsU,  visiting  also  those  who 
have  been  brought  under  our  inflneBCF,  h 
order  to  warn  them  against  sttending  ou 
meetings.  They  have  succeeded  in  hin- 
dering some.  Methodist  doctriuM  ssd 
meetings  have  been  prevalent  topics  of 
conversation  in  the  town.  All  uiswiU 
tend  to  the  aA!rift9W!i«&t  of  the  trutiu 
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8.  Amblbbidx.— JVoffi  ihe  Journal  of 
the  Bev.  Jame9  MorrisoH, — ^April  5th, 
1869. — Held  the  osual  Monday-eveniDg 
•ervioe  at  Windermere.  I  visited  our 
people  during  the  day,  and  alao  others 
who  were  neglecters  of  public  worship. 
The  resnlt  was  a  good  congregation.  The 
blighting  inflaenoe  of  "Flymonthiim"  is 


felt  in  some  parts  of  this  district,  bnt  the 
state  of  the  work  of  Ood  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  Mission  is  highly  encourag- 
ing. Oar  Society  members  are  in  an 
excellent  spirit,  and  work  well  with  their 
minister.  Methodism  is  steadily  advanc- 
ing here. 


METHODISBI  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

.  [The  following  statistical  table,  compiled  by  the  Bev.  Joseph  Bosh,  has  already 
been  widely  drcnlsted  in  one  of  our  smaller  periodicals,  sis  well  as  by  means  of  hand- 
bills. It  presents  Methodism  in  London — or  rather  the  want  of  it — as  compared 
with  the  country,  in  a  striking  form.  The  facts  which  it  suggests  cannot  be  prayer- 
fully pondered  without  calling  forth  some  practical  effort  in  behalf  of  the  vast 
portions  of  th6  metropolis  referred  to^  in  which  traces  of  Methodistic  teaching  and 
influence  are  still  feebk,  or  altogether  wanting.] 

In  1861  the  population  of  London  was  8,808,989.  For  registration  purposes,  the 
metropolis  is  divided  into  87  districts,  and  these  into  186  sub- districts.  In  47  sub- 
districts  there  reside  65  Wesleyan  Ministers ;  in  the  remaining  88  there  is  not  one. 
The  population  of  the  47  was  1,282,564;  taking  into  account  the  increase  since  1861, 
the  proportion  of  Wesleyan  Ministers  to  population  is  now  one  to  about  22,CO0.  The 
population  of  the  88  sub-districts,  where  there  is  no  'Wesleyan  Minister,  was  1,521,486. 
This  is' considerably  more  than  the  united  populations  of  our  five  largest  provindsl 
towns,— Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birminghsm,  Leeds,  end  Sheffield:  and  amid  this  mil- 
lion and  a-half  of  people  in  the  metropolis,  there  is  not  one  Wesleyan  Minister.  In 
order  to  illustrate  the  position  of  Methodism  in  liondon,  there  are  given  below  the  names 
and  populations  of  the  88  sub-districts  which  have  no  Wesleyan  Minister ;  and,  over 
against  each  sub-district,  the  name  of  a  town  of  about  an  equid  population.  In  every 
instance,  a  town  has  been  chosen  with  a  population  a  little  below  that  of  the  sub- 
district  which  it  represents.  In  some  instances,  there  was  no  single  town  with  a  cor- 
responding population,  and  two  are  therefore  taken ;  thus,  Salisbury  and  Southport, 
added  together,  equal  Camberwell.  In  these  103  towns,  there  reside  216  Wesleyan 
Ministers ;  counting  off  one-half  for  the  "  country  work  "  of  the  Circuits  of  which  these 
towns  are  the  hesd,  there  remain  for  doing  the  work  of  Methodism  in  the  103  proving 
eial  towns,  107  Wesleyan  Ministers, — far  too  few, — ^but  in  the  88  metropolitan  sab* 
districts,  with  a  larger  population,  there  is  not  one. 


Names  of  Bob-Diftrieto  having  no 

Popula- 
tion in 

Popola- 
tion  in 

Names  of  Towns,  and  Number  of 

WadcTanMlnirtcr. 

1861. 

1861. 

Wesleyan  Ministers  in  each. 

Mile  End.  Old  Town,  E. 

89,817 

88,114 

Somers  Town 

89.099 

87,658 

Wigan   . 

St.  Mary,  Paddington  . 

89,016 

37.014 

HaHfax 

St  John,  Paddington 

36.769 

86.101 

Macclesfield 

BegenVs  Park  . 

84,927 

84.877 

Huddersfield 

Mile  End,  Old  Town,  W.    . 

88,747 

83.7S8 

Exeter  . 

St.  Margaret,  Westminster 

80,780 

29.417 

Carlisle 

All  Souls'.  Maiylebone 

29,962 

29.417 

Wakefield  an^  Wellingboro' 

Lambeth  Church,  Second 

29.542 

28,700 

Burnley      . 

Tottenham  Court    . 

29.871 

27.560 

Oxford  . 

2 

Becfory,  Maiylebone 

26.693 

26.861 

Cambridge  . 

2 

Bethnal-Green  Church 

26,628 

25,825 

toover    . 

2 

St.  James,  Bermondsey . 

25,164 

25.045 

Beading      ... 

2 

BotberUthe 

24.502 

28,809 

Colchester 

1 

Baggerston,  West 

23,260 

23,016 

Maidstone  . 

1 

Trinity,  Newington 
8t.Mn7,Mar^b<me  . 

22,675 

22,854 

Hereford  and  Hertford    . 

8 

22,498 

82,168 

Shrewsbury  ,<^      •     t      ' 
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CheltoA.  South 

Bethual-Oreen,  Town 

Camberwell 

St.  Paul 

St.  B'jtolph,  Eait  Loudon 

Clapham 

Kenniogton,  Second 

St.  George,  Comberwell 

St.  George  the  Martyr 

Chelsea,  North-West 

Hanover- Square 

Keot-Road 

London-Boad 

St.  Leouard,  ShoreditcK 

Hampstead 

St.  Saviour,  Sonthwark 

'Woolwich,  Arsenal . 

Waterloo-Boad,  Second 

Shsdwell    . 

Greenwich,  East 

Brompton  .  • 

City.  Road 

St.  Anne,  Soho 

St.  George,  Bloomsbnry 

Holywell,  Shoreditch 

HaggerstOQ,  East 

Am  well,  ClerkenweU 

St.  Giles,  North 

Chrittchnrch.  Sonthwark 

Borough- Road  . 

St.  Mary  Magdalen 

Gosweil-Street  . 

Fulbam 

West  London,  S. 

Mile  End,  New  Town 

St.  Clement  Danes 

St.  M>try,  Walworth 

Whitecrost-Street 

Golden-Square 

Pentonville 

St.  Andrew,  Eastern 

May  Fair 

lyhitechapel,  North 

Saffron- Uill 

West  Loudon,  N.   . 

Long- Acre 

Loudon  City,  N.E. 

Old-Street 

St.  John,  Horsleydown 

Goodman^s  Fieldls 

Chariag-Cross 

St.  James'  Square 

Berwick-Stn^et 

St.  Marj-le.  Strand 

Streatham 

Ald^te  . 

St.  John     . 

London  City,  N.W. 

London  City,  S.B. 


Popula- 
tion in 
1861. 


21,654 
21.486 
21,297 
21,015 
20.990 
20,894 
20.440 
i0,333 
19,9u8 
19,899 
19.773 
19.652 
19.190 
19.188 
19,106 
19,101 
18.776 
18,«40 
18.687 
18.306 
18.198 
17.86  • 
17,4«6 
17.392 
17.818 
17.810 
17,250 
17,-4"1 
17.069 
16,668 
16.505 
16,200 
15,589 
15.393 
15.892 
15.;J07 
16.082 
14.778 
18.966 
13.'  79 
12.947 
12.885 
12,122 
12,012 
11,750 
11.618 
1 1,544 
11,504 
11.898 
11.166 
11,071 
1<».753 
10.607 
1'.846 
10,082 
9,971 
9.695 
9.02i 
8,669 


Popula- 

NaaM of  Towne,  a«d  Konbtr  sC 

tion  in 
1861. 

WedajwiMlBlstHstaieMlu 

21.543 

Stockton  and  Stourbiidge 

21.824 

Canterbury  . 

21,218 

SulisbnryandSontbport. 

2n,999 

Linc^n 

20.409 

Rngby  and  Raneom 

20.325 

Croydon 

20,188 

Crewe  and  Kenilal 

21.034 

Dnrham  and  Denbigh 

19.552 

Congleton  and  CaTnbome 

19,3<i4 

Tiverton  and  Tavistock 

19.175 

BcTcrley  and  Brent'ord  . 

19.126 

GlosBop 

18  992 

Middlesboro-      . 

18.842 

Whitehaven 

I8.7S2 

Gravesend 

18.396 

St.  Helen's  . 

18.377 

Scarboro' 

18  148 

Dewsbory    •             • 

17,958 

Leamington 

17.890 

Barosley      . 

17,819 

Teignmonlh  and  Todmorden 

17,248 

Lowestoft  and  L^'skeard  . 

17,- 24 

West-  Bromwich 

16,862 

Rochester 

16.593 

Louth  and  Ludlow    . 

16,6  3 

Penzance  and  Penrith     • 

16.512 

Glounester  . 

16.419 

Torquay 

16  4<6 

Doucaster    . 

16.17' 

Lynn     . 

16.n''6 

Lancaster    . 

15,781 

Darlington 

15.399 

Kidderminster 

16.329 

Luton    . 

15.298 

Wednesbnry 

'6,071 

Pembroke 

16,013 

Chorlcy       . 

14.776 

Wincaetter 

13,872 

\ccriDgton  . 

12,931 

Neweastle-uuder-Lyme  . 

12,824 

Heywood     . 

12.532 

Stafford . 

12.051 

V^hitby       . 

11.865 

Ramsgate 

11,735 

Peterboro'  . 

11,616 

Newark 

11,388 

Weymouth  . 

11.337 

Truro    . 

11,320 

Bridgewater 

11,067 

Great-Grimsby  . 

lM,985 

Bacup 

10.748 

Barnstaple 

10,670 

Warwick     . 

10.216 

Banbury 

10.045 

Leek 

9.836 

9.626 

Trowbridge . 

8.983 

Shafteabnry 

8,680 

Harrogate  and  Heliton 
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Namef  of  Sob-DUtrtet*  havlof  no 
Wedeyau  Mlnifter. 


Ijondon  (jitj,  S. 
St.  Nicholas 
'WhitechapeL  Chnrch 
Iiondon  City,  S.W. 
St.  Olave,  Soathwark 
Norwood    . 
'Whitechapel,  Artillery 
pQtney 

Stamford-Hill   . 
St.  Peter    . 
Eltham 
Dnlwich     . 


Popula- 
tion in 
1861. 


8.570 
8.1S9 
8.062 
7.762 
7,668 
7.642 
6,567 
6.481 
5.483 
5.415 
3,009 
1,728 


Popnla- 
tlon  In 

NamM  of  Towni,  and  Nnmbar  of 

1861. 

WMteyan  Ministtn  In  each. 

8,507 

Folkestone 

1 

8.047 

Stamford     . 

.    3 

8.059 

Chichester 

1 

7,719 

Bridport      . 

.    2 

7.626 

BuekinKham 

I 

7,598 

Rotherham  . 

.    8 

6.480 

Bishop-Auckland 

8 

6,426 

Ormskirk    . 

.    2 

5,882 

Sowerby-Bridge  • 

1 

6.846 

Pontcfract  . 

.    8 

2.982 

Retford . 

3 

1,608 

Chippenham 

.     1 

GENERAL  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGBNCE. 


[Tlio  extracts  which  appear  in  our  pafss  cinder  the  head  of  "  Gensnl  Rellgloas  Intelilgeiiea  *'  an 
earefully  taken  from  the  most  trustworthy  muices  at  our  command.  We  cannot  undertake,  how* 
erer,  to  answer  for  the  propriety,  in  all  cases,  of  their  literary  ityle ;  to  gnarsntee,  in  every  instance, 
the  acenmcy  of  dates,  or  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places ;  or  to  endorse  all  the  Tiews  which, 
on  particular  subjects  connected  with  evangelical  enterprise,  agents  of  the  varioos  Rellgiotts  Societies 
and  Committees  may  advance.] 


Spain  :  Peoorfss  op  Religious 
ToLK  RATION. — Together  with  the  dynas- 
tic revolution  which  has  been  effected  in 
Spain,  a  religions  revolntion  haa  been 
commenced,  wbich  promises  to  achieve 
an  important  result.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  efforts  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Spanish  prelates  to  suppress  it,  the 
demand  for  liberty  of  conscience  is  every- 
where acquiring  strength.  Although  the 
Spanish  nation  is  proverbially  apathetic, 
and  indisposed  to  bestir  itself  upon  theo- 
logical questions,  without  the  application 
of  enormous  pressure,  the  movement  in 
favour  of  religions  toleration  is  attracting 
increased  support,  and  becoming  more  and 
more  universal.  This  is  owing  partly  to 
the  moderation  of  those  who  have  con- 
ducted Divine  service  in  accordance  with 
Protestant  forms,  and  partly  to  the  con- 
tempt which  an  eminent  person  has  brought 
npon  the  Church  of  Rome  by  her  gross 
misconduct.  No  reflecting  mind  can  long 
entertain  loyalty  and  respect  for  a  Sove- 
reign in  whom  notorious  improprieties  are 
combined  with  grovelling  superstition, 
and  witb  reverence  for  a  church  which 
condones  the  guilt,  because  of  the  benefits 
which  it  derives  from  the  devotee.  The 
nation  would  have  approved  of  the  splen- 
did offerings  and  magnificent  apparel  which 
were  periodically  given  to  an  image  of  the 
Madonna,  and  wonld   have    commented 


with  lenity  on  the  folly  of  wearing  the 
cast- off  garments  of  a  nun,  if  their  attach- 
ment to  the  throne  had  not  been  deeply 
wounded  by  no  protest  being  made,  by  the 
heads  of  their  church,  against  the  flagrsnt 
indecencies  of  the  Court.  But  when  they 
saw  that  the  hierarchy  permitted  such 
offences  to  remain  unrebuked,  and  that 
the  golden  rose — the  highest  token  of 
respect  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Pope 
to  bestow — had  been  awarded  to  Isabella, 
they  argued  that  the  Romish  Church  was 
not  so  pure  and  worthy  of  their  allegiance 
as  they  supposed.  They  were  prepared, 
therefore,  to  sanction  the  toleration  of 
other  creeds,  and  to  abolish  the  ascendency 
which  Popery  had  so  long  held  in  their 
country. 

Nothing  more  marvellous  has  occurred, 
even  in  this  remarkable  period  of  the 
world's  history,  than  this  sudden  opening 
of  the  way  fur  the  truth  in  benighted 
Spain.  Por  centuries  the  dark  pall  of 
antichristian  error  haa  covered  her  fair 
realm,  and  cast  a  deadly  gloom  on  every 
soul.  The  foulest  deeds  of  blood,  and 
successive  acts  of  tyranny,  have  been 
perjietrated  in  her  provinces  with  the 
plaudits  of  cardinal  legates  and  inquisitors. 
To  introduce  a  copy  of  the  Word  of  God 
was  to  commit  a  crime,  and  to  question 
the  authority  of  the  church  was  to  incur 
imprisonment,  agonizing  torture,  and  a 
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lingering  denth.  So  arrogant  has  been 
the  oondoct  of  the  prieathood  in  Spain, 
that  her  Sovereigns  were  but  toal«  in  their 
handa;  and  the  whole  power  of  the  law 
was  prostituted  in  their  service.  The 
archives  of  Mexico  and  Peru  record  their 
anbserviency  to  a  domineering  ehurch  aa 
surely  as  the  annals  of  the  Escurial.  Nor 
had  the  spirit  which  dictated  these  in- 
human atrodties  been  exorcised  during 
the  late  reign.  Queen  Isabella  was  as 
resolnte  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of 
lacerdotal  power  as  any  of  her  predeoes- 
iors.  Matamoras  was  incarcerated  in  a 
dlamal  dungeon  for  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Any  Protestant  who  died  in 
the  capital  was  interred  in  the  stables  of 
the  Embassy.  Many  an  Englishman  has 
been  laid  in  a  grave  dug  below  high-water 
mark,  because  there  was  no  other  resting 
pjaoe  for  the  remains  of  a  "  heretic." 
When  a  few  years  back  a  clergyman,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  the  north 
of  Spain  to  view  the  great  solar  eclipse, 
baptized  the  children  of  the  English  work- 
men yitho  resided  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  was  obliged  to  do  so  in  privacy,  lest 
the  authorities  should  resent  his  act  as 
a  punishable  offence.  Thus,  although  the 
Gospel  was  early  introduced  into  Spain, 
and  many  disciples  suffered  martyrdom 
there  during  the  persecutions  under  the 
Roman  Emperors,  all  trace  of  its  influence 
had  been  obliterated,  and  the  people  could 
scarcely  hare  been  more  superstitious, 
more  ignorant  of  the  leading  truths  of 
Christianity,  or  more  degraded,  had  they 
been  taught  the  principles  of  Confucius 
instead  of  the  vain  things  invented 
by  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  need  only 
refer,  in  proof  of  this,  to  the  gross  heathen- 
ish belief  in  sorcery,  which  recently  led 
the  ignorant  fanatic  peasants  in  two 
provincial  towns  to  brutally  attempt  to 
murder  two  English  travellers. 

Now,  however,  this  long  season  of 
intolerance  and  bij^otry  appears  to  be 
terminating.  The  Holy  Communion  has 
been  administered  in  Madrid,  in  Seville, 
and  in  other  leading  cities,  according  to 
Protestant  rites.  People  throng  the  ser- 
vices in  which  the  plain  truths  of  redemp- 
tion through  the  atonement  of  the  Saviour, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  sacrificing 
prieat  or  human  mediators,  are  forcibly 
proclaimed.  They  begin  to  acknowledge 
the  excellence  of  devotions  conducted  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  and  stripped  of  that 
histrionic  grandeur  which  is  inseparabla 
from  High  Mass.  The  solemn  appeals  of 
t!ie  preacher,  and  the  reading  of  the 
inspired  Oracles  of  Ood,  are  far  more  per- 
suasive than  the  droning  of  the  monks, 
and  possess  a  renewing  efficacy   which 


mnst  be  wanting  in  the  legendary  taks  of 
the  Breviary, — Records 

InDXA  LVD  Thibbt. — ^The  appesrsnoeia 
Calcutta  of  a  new  magazine,  the  "  Indian 
Student,"   calls  attention  to  the  rapidly 
changing  condition  of  the  higher  eUsses 
of  Hindus.     So  recently  as   1854  the 
despatch  was  written  in  England  which 
created  the  Indian  nniveraities.    Now  the 
schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  Indian  villsgei, 
and  the  great  citiea  of  our  Indian  empire 
are  crowded  with  atndenta  of  government 
and  miasionary  ooUegea.    A  generation  is 
rising  up  fismUiar  with  European  institu- 
tions, for  whom  special  literature,  on  Euro- 
pean models,  haa  to  be  provided.    The 
"  Indian  Student "  ia  edited  by  foor  mis- 
aionaries,  and  is  one  of  the  methods  by 
which  Chrbtian  miaaionariea  are  unitedly 
acting  upon  the  educated  dssaes.    The 
editors  say  to  their  Hindu  subscribers: 
"While  we  intend  that  this    magszlne 
shall  be  in  the  strieteat  aense  educitionsi, 
we  cannot  forget  that  we  are  Christians, 
not  in  name  only  but  by  conviction,  and 
this    feeling   must   necessarily    give  its 
colouring  to  our  thoughts  and  views  on 
all  subjects  which  lie  within  the  sphere  of 
education.    We  do  not  wish  to  put  forward 
our  views  in  a  controversial  spirit,  or  to 

S've  needless  offence  to  any  who  may 
ffer  from  us ;  all  thai  we  desire  is  that 
our  readers  shall  have  a  better  and  dearer 
understanding  of  what  Chriatianity  is,  and 
its  claims  to  the  thonghtfiil  attention  of 

the  people  of  India." 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1867  a  Mr.  T. 
T.  Cooper,  an  English  gentieman  of  ad- 
venturous spirit  and  excellent  edncation, 
left  Shanghai,  with  the  intention  of  forc- 
ing his  way  through  the  mountains,  and 
reaching  either  British  Burmah  or  Upper 
India.  He  ascended  the  Yang-tse-Kiaog 
to  Suchau,  and  thence  followed  up  one  of 
ita  affluents  to  Ta-tsien-ln,  on  the  extreme 
western  borders  of  China.  He  had  hoped, 
it  seems,  to  make  his  way  from  this  poiot 
through  Thibet,  and  ao  reach  Umritsir  or 
the  Punjanb.  But  he  found  the  people 
of  Thibet  intensely  hostile,  and  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  he  could  pass  through 
Thibet  without  being  arrested,  tortured, 
and  probably  murdered.  The  people  on  the 
border  of  China  were  also  unfiriendly,  and 
southward  along  the  Salwen  and  the  east- 
ern affluents  of  the  Irrawady  were  those 
warlike  and  hostUe  Hill  Tribes  of  whose 
ferocity  he  had  heard  so  much.  As  a  Isst 
resource,  determined  rot  to  go  back,  he 
croued,  about  the  1st  of  May,  1868.  over 
the  Salwen,  to  the  head  waters  of  tha 
eaatcm  branch  of  the  Irrawady,  hoping  in 
aome  way  to  llud  a  route  which  woold 
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lead  him  to  Prome,  newly  eight  handred 
miles  distant,  it  the  first  village  to 
which  he  came  ou  the  Irrawady  he  was 
brought  to  the  chief,  a  noble,  athletic,  and 
almost  gigantic  specimen  of  the  monn- 
taineers  of  that  region.  The  chief  at  once 
said,  "  Yon  are  a  white  man.  Are  you 
one  of  God's  men  P  '*  Mr.  Cooper,  astonished 
to  bear  such  a  question  asked  in  sncb  a  place, 
replied  a  little  evasively — ^he  was  not,  he 
acknowledged,  in  any  evangelical  sense,  a 
Christian.  The  chief  went  on  to  say,  "  If 
you  are  one  of  Ood's  men,  I  want  yon  to 
tcdl  me  and  my  people  abont  Ood.  Some  of 
my  people haveheard  firom  white  men  down 
the  river  abont  the  great  God,  and  I  want 
to  know  abont  Him  myself,  that  I  may 
become  one  of  God's  men."  Mr.  Cooper 
told  him,  as  well  as  he  coold,  the  general 
truths  of  Christianity,  though  painfully 
eonscions  that  he  was  not  himself  familiar 
with  them;  but  the  chief  did  not  seem 
fully  satisfied,  and  finding  that  the  travel- 
ler was  desirous  of  descending  the  river, 
be  sent  him  in  a  boat  with  a  delegation  of 
his  own  people,  liberally  supplying  his 
needs,  to  Prome,  and  forwsrded  an  urgent 
request,  both  by  Mr.  Cooper  and  his  own 
people,  to  the  missionaries  there,  to  send 
him  a  teacher  who  could  tell  both  him 
and  his  tribe  how  they  might  become 
"God's  mtu**— Evangelical  Christetuiom, 

YkYkL    INDULOKNCES    IN    CONNKXION 
WITH       THE      PROPOSED       CECUMEHIOAL 

Council. — The  "Post"  Koman  corre- 
spondent informs  us  that  the  Pope  has 
issned  Apostolic  Letters,"  by  which 
"plenary  indulgence"  is  granted  to  all 
Christians  in  the  form  of  Jubilee  on  the 
occasion  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council. 

After  the  exordium,  the  formal  an- 
nouncement of  the  Jubilee  is  given  as 
follows : — "  For  this  purpose  we  announce 
to  the  whole  Catholic  world  the  indulgence 
in  form  of  Jubilee.  Through  the  mercy 
of  God  Almighty,  and  supported  by  the 
authority  of  His  blessed  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,  by  that  power  of  binding  and 
loosing  which  the  Lord  has  granted  to  us, 
although  unworthy,  accoMing  to  the 
tenor  of  the  present  we  mercifully  grant 
wiott  ample  indulgence  and  remission  of 
their  sins,  as  granted  in  Jubilee  years, 
to  those  who  visit  specified  churches  in 
and  cut  of  this  city ;  which  indulgence 
may  alto  be  applied  by  way  of  suffrage  to 
the  souls  who  departed  this  life  joined  in 
charity  to  God,  to  all  the  faithful  of  both 
sexes  who  reside  in  this  our  Holy  City,  or 
who  shall  come  to  it ;  and  from  the  first 
day  of  the  month  of  June  next  to  the 
day  in  whioh  the  (Ecnmenical  Synod 
opened  by  nt  shall  be  shut,  shall  Tint  the 
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basUicas  of  St.  John  Lateran,  the  prince 
of  the  apostles,  and  Santa  Maria  Maggi- 
ore,  or  one  of  them,  twice,  and  there  pray 
devoutly  for  some  time  for  the  conversion 
of  all  those  who  have  gone  miserably 
astray,  for  the  propagation  of  the  most 
holy  faith,  for  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and 
triumph  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  be- 
sides the  usual  four  tempora,  shall  fast  for 
three  days,  even  not  consecutively,  such 
as  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday; 
and  in  the  specified  space  of  time  having 
confessed  their  sins  shall  receive  with 
reverence  the  most  holy  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  shall  give  alms 
to  the  poor  according  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  their  respective  devotion;  and 
also  to  those  who,  residing  in  any  other 
place  out  of  the  said  city,  shall  visit,  in 
the  time  speeifled,the  churches  designated 
by  the  ordinaries  of  such  places,  or  their 
vicars  or  officers,  or  by  their  order,  or  in 
their  absence,  by  whoever  has  the  cure  of 
souls  there,  or  any  one  of  snch  churches 
twice,  and  perform  devoutly  the  other 
works  designated." 

The  paragraphs  that  follow  make 
especial  provision  for  the  modes  in  which 
the  indulgence  is  to  be  obtained  by  tra- 
vellers by  land  or  sea,  by  regulars  of 
both  sexes,  by  those  living  perpetually  in 
convents,  for  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy  and  laymen,  for  all  prisoners, 
slaves,  or  infirm  folk  to  whom  the  per- 
formance of  the  required  works  would  be 
impossible. 

There  are  various  other  provisions, 
based  on  the  blasphemous  assumption  of 
sacerdotal  power  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  Papal  system,  showing,  if  further 
proof  were  wanting,  the  unchanged 
character  of  Popery. 

Chinxsx  Christians  in  thx  Sand- 
wiCH  Islands. — Mr.  Coan,  of  the  Ame- 
rican Board,  writing  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  says : — 

We  now  have  abont  two  hundred  Chinese 
in  the  district  of  Hilo,  divided  into  mer- 
chants, cooks,  stewards,  pedler8,and  planta- 
tion labourers.  No  less  than  nine  of  our 
stores  are  kept  by  Chinamen ;  and  all  the 
Chinese  in  our  town  are  good  neigh- 
bours, friendly,  courteous  in  manners,  and 
honourable  in  business  transactions. 
Several  of  them  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  attendins  our  native  services  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  of  contributing  gene- 
rously at  our  monthly  concerts,  and  for 
other  benevolent  objects. 

On  Sabbath  afternoon  I  went  out  to  a 
Chinese  sugar  phintation,  three  and  a  half 
miles  from  town,  and  found  the  house 
packed  with  natives  and  Chinese.     We 
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a  collection  for  Minions  on  the 
ooeation*  which  amounted  to  ninety-seven 
dollars.  Of  this,  three  Chinamen  gare 
each  five  do'lars,  others  two  dollars, 
others  one  dollar,  and  about  thirty  ladies 
gave  twenty-five  cents  each.  Thns  it  is 
in  building  ehnrches,  our  Chinamen  are 
leady  and  generous  in  helping.  Moat  of 
onr  more  intelligent  Chinese  i^ive  up  their 
old  forms  of  worship,  and  prefer  to  believe 
in  the  Christian's  God. 

You  have  noticed  that  our  Hawaiian 
Board  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  S.  P. 
Aheonic,  a  young  Chinese  merchant,  as  a 
travelling  agent  among  his  conntrymen  at 
the  Islands.  One  week  ago  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  welcomiog  him  into  our 
family,  where  he  now  is.  Lsst  Sabbath 
morning  he  preached  to  an  overflowing 
house,  in  the  Hawaiian  tongue.  In  the 
afternoon  he  preached  in  two  Chinese 
dialects,  to  all  the  Chinese  in  and  around 
our  town.  He  understands  six  of  the 
Chinese  dialects,  can  speak  English 
tolerably,  and  is  ready  in  the  Hawaiian. 
He   is   lucid,  eloquent,   and  impressive. 


His  person  is  serupulonsly  nest,  «nd  is 
manoers  he  is  a  Chriitian  geotlansB,  ae- 
cepUble  in  the  best  society,  sad  mpected 
by  alL  We  think  his  eountrymrn  are 
somewhat  prond  of  him,  but  hisdemesaoor 
is  meek  and  quiet.  He  tells  me  that  his 
father  was  an  officer  in  China;  that  he 
was  well  edneated  in  Chinese  literstun  and 
in  business ;  that  in  the  war  his  (sther  got 
shot,andhe  himselfshntont  of  abekapimd 
city ;  and  that,  under  these  ciieosttUaeei, 
he  was  enticed  to  ship  as  scribe,  or  ovower, 
in  a  coolie  vessel.  He  ststcs  tbt  he 
shipped  for  two  years  only,  sad  tbt  Um 
captain  told  him  that  our  yesrs  cosniUd 
of  only  eight  months,  and  these  monthi  of 
only  twenty  days  each,  giving  oalv  a  baa- 
dred  and  sixty  days  to  the  yesr  I  At  tiiett 
islands  he  was  sold,  or  hired  for  s  stevaid; 
but  on  his  remonstrance  his  lervieea  wen 
changed,  and  at  length  he  became  fiee  and 
independent,  married,  and  eatsbliM 
himself  as  a  successful  merchant.  Thu 
the  Lord  led  him,  and  he  is  "  ss  s  hnod 
plucked  from  the  buniiag." 
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Tab  late  Ma.  Richard  Couvan, 
senior,  of  Chelmsford,  Essex,  was  born 
in  the  year  1794.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  converted  to  God,  under  the 
ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Filter, 
and  the  following  year  became  a  member 
of  the  Wesleyan- Methodist  Socitty. 
Soon  afterwards  he  began,  with  much 
fear  and  trembling,  to  proclaim  to  others 
that  Gospel  which  he  himself  joyfully 
proved  to  be  "  the  power  of  God  to  solva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believeth."  From 
that  time,  till  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death,  he  laboured  as  a  local  preacher 
with  diligence  and  success.  His  preach- 
ing was  marked  by  simplicity,  earnest- 
ness, and  an  evident  aim  of  doing  good. 
His  excellent  understanding,  hn  diligent 
and  select  reading,  his  reverent  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  his  habit  of  prayerful 
dependence  on  God,  conspired  to  render 
his  pulpit- work  instructive  and  edifying, 
and  to  secure  a  grateful  appreciation  of  it, 
through  a  long  course  of  years,  in  the 
Circuits  where  he  n-sided.  He  was  an 
intelligent  and  hearty  Methodist.  While 
of  an  eminently  Catholic  spirit  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Wesleyan-  Methodist  doctrines, 
discipline,  and  mode  of  worship  was 
strong  and  unwavering.  For  many  years 
he  filled  the  offices  of  class  leader  and 


Circuit-st«ward,in  addition  to  thatof  local 
preacher.  He  deeply  felt  his  own  in- 
sufficiency for  the  fuU  discharge  of  tbe 
manifold  duties  which  thns  fell  to  his  lot. 
and  never  entered  upon  them  without 
seeking  that  help  without  which  "nothing 
is  wise,  or  good,  or  strong."  Hi*  inter- 
est in  all  departments  of  the  work  of  the 
Lord  was  lively,  prayerful,  and  practical . 
and  nothing  gave  him  so  much  joy  as  to 
hear  of  religious  good  being  done. 

Mr.  Coleman  was  a  man  of  cxcenent 
commercial  qualifications.  At  the  earl/ 
age  of  seventeen  he  had  charge  of  > 
branch  business  at  the  Hythe,  Colchester; 
and  by  his  tact  and  energy  he  advsoeed 
to  an  influential  position  in  that  tovo- 
For  a  considerable  time  his  worldly  cir- 
cumstances prospered;  but  erentosUf 
adversity  was  suffered  to  overtake  him. 
From  a  succession  of  untoward  eventi, 
over  which  he  had  little  or  no  control,  io 
a  short  time,  he  lost  the  whole  of  hia 
property.  About  this  period  he  com. 
menced  a  diary,  from  which  the  foUoviog 
extracts  have  heen  made: — November 
17th,  184*,  "This  day  I  feel  resolved,  by 
God*s  help,  to  be  more  diligent  in  the 
improvement  of  time.  The  importance  of 
living  to  God  now,  oi  thU  momnit 
appears  great.    O,  vrjOtod^d  Mnat 
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Thoa  whom  I  lore,  and  deiire  to  serve, 
shovr  me  the  way  of  daty.  Help  me,  ia 
this  time  of  sore  trial,  to  hamble  myself 
before  Thee,  and  to  sabmit  to  Thy  cha&ten- 
iag.  I  adore  Thee  for  the  grace  and  con- 
solation which,  in  Thy  great  mercy. 
Thou  hast  Toochsafed  on  so  many  occa- 
aions  of  late.  Thon  hast  fulfilled  Thy 
word,  and  hast  been  better  to  me  than  my 

fears." *' O,  Thon  Great  and   Good, 

art  Thon  not  mine?  Dost  Thon  not  con- 
descend to  acknowledge  me  for  lliy  child  ? 
Is  it  possible  1  should  be  nnder  a  mistake 
in  this  consciousness?  Wherefore  this 
peace,  this  joy  in  Thee,  this  desire  to  live 
near  to  Thee,  this  panting  after  God? 
And  wherefore  the  trouble  when  there 
is  not  a  sense  of  Thy  Presence — when 
Thy  Spirit  has  been  grieved?  0,  my 
Father,  draw  me  closer  to  Thyself  1  Fill 
me  'unutterably  full  of  glory  and  of 
God/" 

Fcbmaiy  Bth,  1 847 :  "  The  day  of  my 
nativity.  I  am  still  an  object  of  my 
heavenly  Father's  regard.  O,  what  kind- 
ness, what  unmerited  favours  do  I  con- 
tinue to  receive  1  My  path  seemed  hedged 
up ;  and  but  for  Thy  special  Providence 
my  worldly  affairs  would  have  been  de- 
ranged, and  my  spirit  almost  overwhelmed. 
But  glory  be  to  Thee,  O  God,  Thou 
hearest  prayer,  and  causest  the  clouds  to 
disperse.  Let  me  never  forget  Thy 
goodoeu  and  mercy.  Let  me  ever  be 
mindful  of  this  undoubted  proof  that  my 
way  is  ordered  of  the  Lord.  At  the  very 
instant  that  I  am  brought  into  the  great- 
eat  necessity,  the  Lord  appears.  Had  it 
been  sooner,  it  would  not  have  appeared 
so  manifestly  of  God.  Had  this  inter- 
ference been  delayed,  it  would  have  been 
too  late.  O  Lord,  Tliou  doest  all  things 
well!"  The  whole  diary  abounds  in 
expressions  of  thankfulness  similar  to  the 
foregoing.  And  it  ia  worthy  of  notice 
how  gratefully  he  acknowledges  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  that  gift  of  mechanical 
invention  with  which  he  was  remarkably 
endowed,  and  how  he  traces  his  success 
in  those  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  implements  which  have 
eused  his  name  to  be  widely  known, 
to  direct  answer  to  prayer. 

Prosperity  again  crowned  Mr.  Coleman's 
efforts,  and  after  some  time  he  was  enabled 
to  retire  from  the  more  arduous  duties  of 
business.  His  active  mibd,  however, 
eould  not  be  content  without  employmeut. 
For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Chelmsford,  and  he 
continued  to  take  an  earnest  interest  in 
all  that  rdated  to  the  welfare  of  that 
town.     His  thoroughly  Christiaa  cha- 


racter and  bearing  gave  weight  to  his 
counsels,  and  gained  him  the  confidence 
aad  high  respect  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 
To  chariuble  objects  he  lent  cheerful  and 
generous  aid.  While  he  was  a  liberal 
supporter  of  the  institutions  of  Methodism, 
he  was  always  ready  to  assist  in  promoiini; 
the  ends  of  true  religion  aud  humanity  in 
connexion  with  other  evangelical  bodies. 
Nor  should  it  be  unrecorded  that,  as  a 
large  employer  of  labonr,  he  endeavoured 
in  a  spirit  of  kindness  to  exert  a  healthy 
moral  influence  on  his  workmen,  and 
showed  in  many  ways  his  concern  for 
their  true  well  are.  To  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  intimately,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Richard  Coleman  will  bring 
up  in  the  memory  a  Chribtian  gentleman, 
grave  and  thoughtful  in  demeanour, 
cheerful  and  sprightly  in  conversation, 
abounding  in  good  senie  and  kindliness 
of  heart,  of  humble  and  reverent  spirit, 
aud  ever  evincing  the  abiding  possessiou 
of  tho  holy  fear  of  God. 

As  his  health  permitted  he  continued 
to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  church  to 
the  very  last.  Only  a  fortnight  before  his 
final  sickness  he  pre.^ched  at  fiocking, 
much  to  the  encouragemeut  and  profit  of 
those  who  heard  him.  When  disease 
attacked  him  he  was  coavinced  he  was 
about  to  be  called  heuce.  Those  who 
attended  him  in  these  last  days  of  his 
life  felt  it  to  be  indeed  a  privilege. 
His  painful  disorder  was  borne  through- 
out with  the  utmost  patience.  Passages  of 
Scripture,  expressive  of  his  trust  in  Christ, 
aud  of  his  certain  hope  of  eternal  life 
through  Him,  were  often  on  his  lips. 
One  of  his  sons,  Mr.  Henry  Coleman, 
writes  thus : — "  On  the  Sunday  before  his 
death  he  had  all  the  family  then  in  the 
house  called  into  his  room.  Sitting  up  in  the 
bed,  he  gave  a  most  striking  testimony  to 
the  'goodness  of  God,  who  these  many 
years  had  led  him  in  the  wilderness;' 
assuring  us  of  his  unwavering  trust  in  the 
Redeemer,  and  theconfidence  he  had  that  he 
was  going  to  be  '  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better.'  He  then  gave  us  such  loving  and 
fatherly  counsel  as  was  meet,  and  commit- 
ted us  all  in  prayer  to  that  God  who  had 
so  far  kept  him.  He  then  called  upon  his 
two  sons  to  pray»  after  which  he  pronounc- 
ed the  benediction;  and,  nature  being 
exhausted,  sank  back  upon  his  pillow, — 
to  bear  with  patient  resignation  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disorder.  Lafe  ebbed  rapidly 
away,  and  on  Friday  evening,  May  iltb, 
1866,  he  gently  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.*' 

Chkistian  biography^  faithfully 
written,    shows   how   the    disciples   ^ 
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Chrift  are  enabled  to  Hve;  and,  what 
cannot  be  unimportant  to  na  whose  feet 
mnat,  ere  long,  tread  *'  the  Talley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,"  it  shows  how  tme  be- 
lierers  die  in  the  Lord.  The  subject  of 
the  following  sketch  wu  one  of  the 
ezeeUent  of  the  earth ;  and  her  memory 
will  erer  be  fondlj  cherished  by  those  who 
knew  her.  The  design  of  this  outline  of 
her  course  and  character,  however,  is  not 
to  eologize  the  departed,  but  to  magnify 
the  grace  of  Ood,  and  to  kindle,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  living,  aspirations  after  the 
virtues  by  which  those  who  have  "ob- 
tained a  good  report "  have  been  distin- 
guished. 

Mua.  Bailit,  the  second  daughter  of 
Mr.  Clement  Heeley,  of  Birmingham, 
was  bom  Jannaiy  2d,  1828.  She 
owed  much  to  a  judicious  home-educa- 
tion. The  first  examples  which  met  her 
eye  were  such  as  she  might  safely  follow, 
and  gave  effect  to  the  religions  training 
which  she  received.  The  good  seed 
sown  in  her  mind  became  quickened 
doring  a  revival  of  religion  which  took 

?lace  in  her  native  town  in  the  year 
845.  At  one  of  the  special  services  held 
in  Wesley  chapel,  she  sought  the  Lord 
with  tears ;  but  ih»  did  not  then  attain 
that  unclouded  vision  of  the  face  of  God 
in  Christ  which  is  the  eommon  piivil^ 
of  all  His  children.  This  blessing,  how- 
ever, she  subsequently  obtained,  and  held 
it  fast  till  the  close  of  life. 

She  at  once  united  herself  in  Church- 
fellowship  with  God's  people,  and  main- 
tained an  unbroken  oonuexion  with  the 
Church  on  earth,  till  removed  by  death  to  the 
Church  in  heaven.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  written  to  her  husband  after 
her  death,  by  a  lady  who  had  been  her 
daas-leader,  will  suiftciently  indicate  how 
she  was  regsrded  as  a  member  of  Society. 
"  You  would  be  mournfully  gratified  eonld 
you  witness  the  deep  feeling  of  sorrow 
and  sympathy  expressed  by  all  the  firiends 
here,  at  the  intelligence  of  dear  Mrs. 
Bailey's  death.  To  myself  it  was  a  severe 
blow ;  for  she  was  the  first  member  of 
my  class,  which  was  commenced  in  the 
eourse  of  the  second  year  of  the  Rev. 

John  Burton's  ministry  in  our  Circuit 

Her  experience  was  marked  by  deep 
humility  and  humble  trust  in  the  merits  of 
her  Redeemer,  and  not  unfrequently  rose 
to  holy  triumph.  Her  prayers  were  ex- 
pressive of  deep,  heart-felt  want,  and  an 
earnest,  simple,  and  direct  application  to 
Christ  for  a  full  supplv  of  grace,  and  were 
profitable  to  us  aU.  I  misaod  her  greatly 
when  she  left  us»  but  hoped  she  would 


long  live  to  shed  her  infinenee  over  t 
wider  oirde.  But  'God's  thought!  are 
not  as  our  thoughts : '  He  baa  suddenly 
taken  her  to  Himself." 

On  the  Sd  of  October,  1865,  she 
was  united  in  marriage  to  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Bailey.  This  union  proved  a  great  rautoal 
blessiog ;  but,  alas !  was  destined  to  be  of 
but  short  duration.  In  the  two  CSremts 
in  which  she  resided  she  freely  exerted 
her  strength  in  promoting  the  welfsre  of 
the  cause  of  God.  There  was  no  boast- 
ful profession  or  parade  of  doing  good; 
but  as  a  missionary-collector  and  tnet- 
distributer,  and  in  other  religious  labours, 
there  was  a  winning  cheerfolneas  whidi 
rendered  her  a  pleasant  companion  in  the 
various  offices  of  love  by  which  females 
can  promote  the  intereats  of  the  Churd 
of  Christ.  A  regard  for  the  aanetnaiy 
was  deeply  implanted  in  her  heart,  and 
the  singing  of  God's  praise  never  failed  to 
enlist  her  powers  of  voice  and  song.  She 
was  a  devout  and  sdf-examining  **  hearer 
of  the  word;"  indeed  her  love  to  God 
invested  all  the  services  of  His  house  with 
a  peculiar  interest  and  beauty;  and  she 
ever  foond  them  to  be  ehanneb  of  grace 
to  her  soul.  To  more  private  dutiea  of 
religion,  also,  she  conscientiously  attended. 
It  was  her  custom,  day  by  day,  to  enter 
her  closet  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  holding  intercourse  with 
her  neavenly  Father ;  and  in  unnumbered 
instances  He  gave  her  such  manifesta- 
tions of  His  presence  and  power  as  filled 
her  with  peace  and  joy  unspeakable. 

In  domestic  life  she  appeared  to 
advantage.  Her  prudence  was  seen  in  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  her  household. 
It  was  her  aim  to  make  home  happy ;  and 
she  acted  under  the  conviction  that,  in  the 
cheerful  discharge  of  domestic  duties,  she 
ought  to  glorify  God.     One  of  her  fire- 

auent  remarks  on  this  subject  waa»  "  That 
liere  was  no  necessity  for  any  lawfisl 
engagements  to  prove  a  hindrance  to  the 
Christian  in  the  way  to  heaven ; "  and«  at 
the  commencement  and  dose  of  eaeh  day, 
she  humbly  bowed  at  the  £smily  altar 
before  Him  who  "maketh  the  oatgoinga 
of  the  morning  and  evening  to  r^oioe." 

She  had  looked  forward  to  the  event 
which  occasioned  her  death  with  con- 
fidence and  hope.  The  visit  of  her  be- 
loved mother  had  imparted  additional 
comfort  in  its  anticipation.  Only  two 
days  before  her  death  ihe  said  to  her  hus- 
band, when  speaking  of  the  child  whom 
Proridenoe  had  given,  "I  hone  he 
will  be  a  source  of  camtort  and  uteieit 
to  us  for  many  yeara^  No  dunr  at 
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tliia  time  wu  apprehended,  either  by  her- 
self or  her  friends.  Yet  the  end  of  her 
earthly  pilgrimage  was  at  hand.  JBarly  in 
the  erening  on  which  she  died  it  was 
eTident  she  felt  that  her  end  was  near. 
Unprompted  by  her  friends  she  qnoted 
the  Terse, — 

"  O  that  wlthont  a  Ungeriog  groan, 
I  voMj  the  weleome  word  receive ; 
My  body  with  my  charge  laj  down. 
And  ceaee  at  once  to  work  and  live !  ** 
Ahhongh  at   this   time  her  frame   had 
sank  into  extreme  feebleness,   she  pro- 
ceeded to  quote  two  other  verses  from  one 
of  her  favourite  hymns,  in  a  distinct  and 
musical  voice ;  while  her  countenance  in- 
dicated that  she  had  already  been  favoured 
irith  a  glimpse  of  heaven's  glories. 

On  her  husband  inquiring,  "  Are  you 
trusting  in  Jesus,  my  dear?"  She  at 
once  replied,  '*  0  yes  1  we  are  all  trusting 
in  Jesus."  These  were  her  last  words. 
The  final  hour  now  arrived.  It  found  her 
f^  from  pain,  and  happy  in  the  Lord. 
On  April,  22d,  1868,  she  calmly  ex- 
changed  the  view  of  sorrowing  friends 
•round  her  for  the  joyous  vision  of  Him 
who  has  said,  "  Where  I  am,  there  shall 
also  My  servant  be." 

The  late  Mr.  Bachelor  was  born  at 
Sevenoaks,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1786. 
Of  his  parentage,  and  of  the  partionlan 
respecting  his  very  early  life,  little  is  at 
present  known ;  but  there  is  an  abundance 
of  evidence  to  show  that  during  the 
periods  of  his  youth  and  of  his  early 
manhood  he  was  mercifully  preserved 
from  flagrant  vices,  and  had  a  reputation 
for  sobriety,  truthfulness,  and  honesty. 

He,  however,  found  eventually  that  the 
grace  which  happily  restrained  him  from 
ixn,  and  incited  him  to  the  practice  of 
virtue,  did  not  constitute  that  great  change 
of  which  our  blessed  Lord  spoke  to  Nico- 
demus  when  He  said, — "  Except  a  man  be 
bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God."  He  J  earned  for  a  higher  and  a 
more  satisfaotory  oondition  of  spiritual 
being ;  and  into  that  higher  form  of  life 
he  blessedly  passed  in  the  year  1818, 
having  at  that  time  attained  his  twenty- 
seventh  year.  It  was  in  a  field  near 
Marpte  that  he  first  "received  the 
Spirit  of  bondage  unto  fear ; "  the  Holy 
Ghost  eonvincing  him  of  sin,  and  awaken* 
ing  in  him  a  lively  fear  of  its  unending 
penalties.  The  instrument  employed  by 
the  good  Spirit  in  producing  in  Him  a 
feeling  of  evangeliod  penitence  was  a 
minister  of  that  neighbourhood  belonging 
to  the  Primitive   MethodisU.     At  the 


close  of  an  out-door  service,  which  he  was 
providentially  induced  to  attend,  he  re- 
tired to  his  closet;  and  having  "shut 
the  door,  he  preyed  to  his  Father  who  is 
in  secret."  In  this  retired  and  agonixing 
communion  with  God,  the  Holy  Spirit 
aided  him  in  his  endeavoun  to  believe  in 
Jesus,  and  became  to  him  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  filling  him  with  peace  and  joy, 
and  power  to  "  serve  God  in  newness  of 
Ufe." 

Mr.  Bachelor,  having  thus  experienced 
that  "  new  creation,"  of  which  St  Paul 
speaks,  was  at  once  the  subject  of  strong 
desires,  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  unto 
Jesus.  He  first  employed  his  earnest  and 
prayerful  efforts  to  lead  his  parents  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  he 
was  happily  successful  in  dobg  so. 
Haring  lived  a  holy  life  for  some  yeara 
after,  they  both  died  in  the  Lord ;  and  to 
Mr.  Hachelor  this  fruit  of  his  Christian 
endeavours  always  yielded  unipeakable 
gratification.  He  was  not,  however, 
8atis6ed  with  this  measure  of  success. 
There  were  eleven  other  members  of  the 
family  who  were  unsaved,  and  for  these 
he  continued  to  labour  and  pray;  and  great 
was  his  joy  when  all  of  them  had  accepted 
Christ  as  the  "  Lord  their  righteousness." 

In  1818,  Mr.  Bachelor's  lot  was  cast  at 
Crouch-End,  Hornsey,  and  not  lonx  after 
he  joined  himself  to  the  Wesleyan-Metho* 
dist  Society.  His  character  soon  favour- 
ably developed  itself  to  our  friends  who 
constituted  the  Society  there  in  those 
days ;  and  by  them  spheres  of  Christian 
service  were  placed  before  him.  With  a 
readiness  which  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  former  part  of  his  Christian  life,  he 
began  to  work  in  the  Lord's  vineyard. 
He  became  a  visitor  of  the  sick,  and  con- 
tinued this  serrice  till  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  death.  Fervent  prayers^ 
and  a  mighty  faith,  characterised  his 
iuteroonrae  with  the  chastened  ones  of  the 
Lord.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  manifests^ 
tion  of  true  catholicity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  high  value  of  our  late  friend's 
services  in  the  rooms  of  the  sick  and  of 
the  dying,  on  the  other,  that  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  of  Hornsey  frequently 
solicited  his  assistance  in  this  good  work. 
He  also  became  a  tract-distribnter ;  and 
for  twenty-five  yean  was  incessant  in 
this  labour  of  love.  Knowing  that  the 
trnth  contained  in  the  traeta  which  he 
assiduously  distributed  could  issue  in  no 
saviog  results  apart  from  Divine  grace, 
and  being  fully  satisfied  that  such  grace 
can  only  be  obtained  by  fervent  prayer, 
he  never  gave  a  tract  without  asking  God'a 
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to  aocomptny  it  with  Hit  blettmg.  His 
cnstom  wu  to  8Qp])lement  the  troths  con- 
tsioed  in  the  tracts  with  Beasoasble  words. 
It  was,  however,  as  the  leader  of  a  class  that 
the  depths  of  his  personal  religion,  and  the 
well-instructed  condition  of  his  mind  in 
the  "deep  things  of  God,"  were  chiefly 
manifested.  When  he  was  appointed  to 
the  office  is  not  known  to  the  writer  of 
this  sketch  of  his  life  and  character. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  that 
it  was  not  verj  long  after  his  nnion 
with  the  Society  at  Cronrh-End.  Very 
many  have  passed  through  his  class,  and 
not  a  few  were  in  it,  and  are  still  members 
of  it,  when  he  conld  meet  it  no  longer. 
He  was  accustomed  to  pray  twice  every 
day  specifically  for  all  those  who,  in  this 
manner,  were  committed  to  his  charge. 
In  the  temporalities  of  the  chnrch  he  was 
becomingly  interested;  sustaining  the 
responsible  office  of  trustee,  and  liberally 
contributing  towards  the  maintenance  of 
God's  cause,  both  at  home  and  in  heathen 
lands. 

But  now  the  time  had  come  when  the 
Lord  was  to  call  for  him.  Having  "  by 
reason  of  strength"  attained  unto  four- 
score  and  two  years,  without  much  abate- 
ment of  either  his  physical  or  mental 
vigour,  it  was  time,  in  the  judgment  of 
his  Master,  that  he  should  rest. 
Of  this  the  first  serious  premonition 
was  what  his  physician  designated,  "  a 
malignant  disease  of  the  stomach;"  a 
disease  which  from  the  first,  eon»idering 
his  great  age,  left  no  hope  of  its  removal, 
and  to  which,  amidst  sufferings  occasion- 
ally very  severe,  he  gradually  succumbed. 
Every  effort  which  skill  and  kindness 
could  dictate  to  mitigate  his  pain  was 
promptly  made ;  but  very  little  relief  was 
afforded.  On  the  84th  of  October,  his  son, 
the  £ev.  Henry  Bachelor,  of  Glssgow, 
who  was  then  in  Leeds,  was  hsstily 
summoned  to  Hornsey.  He  says,  "  I 
reached  Crouch- End  on  Friday  morning, 
and  was  much  grieved  at  finding  that 
the  end  was  drawing  nigh.  When 
in  much  suffering,  he  exclaimed,  with  his 
usual  cheerfulness,  'Blessed  be  God,  I 
could  sing  now,  if  I  only  had  power  to  do 
it.'  Between  painful  attacks  of  sickness 
he  repeatedly  ejaculated, '  I  thank  God, 
I  can  glory  in  tribulation  also.'  In  the 
last  whole  day  of  his  life,  he  said  to  me, 
when  in  extreme  prostration, '  I  cannot 
rejoice.'  *  No,'  I  replied,  *  you  are  not 
strong  enough  for  that.'  It  did  not  at 
all  trouble  him.  He  added  immediately 
after,  '  But  there  is  no  condemnation, — no 
condemnation.' "  In  this  blessed  frame  he 
nmained  till  Tuesday,  November  8d,  1868; 


and  then,  ifttf  a  prayer,  «f  which  he  teems 
to  have  had  a  slight  eorsdonsness.  with 
one  of  his  bauds  in  the  hand  of  a  fnend 
whom  he  sincerely  loved,  and  with  the 
other  in  that  of  his  son,  he  peaerfolly 
passed  away  to  the  perfect  home  above. 

Mr.  Eowakd  Cai>dick  was  bom  at 
Wednesbury-Oak,  Tipton.  Jansary  2dd, 
1827.  He  WIS  the  son  of  parents  whose 
inteicrity,  unobtrusive  piety,  and  gencroas , 
though  mostly  secret,  benefactions  to  the 
poor  and  the  cause  of  God,  commanded 
the  high  esteem  of  all  who  knew  them. 
His  natural  disposition  was  amiable, 
tmthfnl,  tender,  and  susceptible  of  all 
good  influences.  His  parents  attended 
Gospel-Oak  Wesleyan-Methodist  Chapel, 
and  to  ita  ordinances  and  Sabbath-sebool 
Edward  was  taken  from  childhood.  In 
the  year  1842  it  pleased  God  to  pour 
upon  the  Society  "  a  gracious  rain  **  under 
which  it  was  considerably  extended,  and 
its  spiritual  life  quickened.  Edward 
participated  richly  in  this  Divine  visita- 
tion. He  was  deeply  convinced  of  ain, 
filled  with  penitential  anguish,  and  con- 
strained to  plead  for  mercy.  So  over- 
poweriofc  were  his  sense  of  guilt  and  his 
desire  for  salvation,  that  when  going  to 
school  he  has  turned  aside  to  some  solitaiy 
spot,  and  beneath  a  hedge  on  bended 
knees  given  utterance  to  his  fedinga  in. 
the  hymn  which  begins, — 

*'0  that  I  could  repent. 
With  all  my  idols  part. 
And  to  Thy  gracious  eyes  prsseol 
A  humble,  contrite  heart." 

He  did  not  pray  in  vain.  He  who  is 
"  anointed  to  preach  good  Udioga  to  the 
meek,"  and  "  sent  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted," soon  gave  him  "beanty  for 
ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and 
the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness."  At  a  prayer-meeting  shortly 
after  he  was  enabled  to  trust  in  the  cffica<  y 
of  *'  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  eovenaat/' 
when  the  "  spirit  of  adoption  "  was  given, 
so  that  he  oould  ''joy  in  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This  was  not  a 
superficial  change,  a  transient  excitement 
of  the  feelings  merely,  but  a  deep  and 
permanent  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
evidenced  by  its  appropriate  fhut,  pro- 
ductive of  practical  godliness,  and  which 
coloured  and  moulddl  all  his  fbtnielife. 
He  then,  being  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
joined  the  MeUiodist  Society,  and  re- 
mained until  death  a  consistent  and 
devoted  member  of  it. 

Christian  seal  is  created  by  the  gnee 
of  conversion.     He  who  has  "obtidBed 
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merey"  eaanot  bat  desire  that  othen 
maj  be  made  *'  partaken  of  like  precious 
faith,"  and  will  be  coastraiued  to  engage 
in  efforts  to  glorify  the  Saviour,  and  to 
benefit  the  souls  of  men.  So  it  was  with 
Edward  Caddick.  He  loved  the  cause  of 
God,  heartily  prayed  for  its  prosperity, 
cheerfully  and  liberally  contributed  to  its 
institutioBs,  and,  so  long  as  he  conld, 
diligently  labonred  in  various  departments 
of  nsefaloess.  As  a  Sunday-school  teacher 
and  prayer- leader,  as  a  local  preacher  and 
eUsa-leader,  his  services  were  highly  ac- 
ceptable aud  useful,  characterized  as  they 
were  by  punctuality,  intelligence,  sound 
judgment,  and  tender  earnestness.  He 
eared  for  the  financial  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  interests  of  Methodism;  and 
until  his  death  was  the  faithful  treasurer 
of  Gospel-Oak  cbapel-trust 

They  who  knew  Edward  Caddick  iu 
early  manhood,  robust  in  body,  active  and 
energetic  in  mind,  happy  in  his  domestic 
relations,  with  encouraging  worldly 
prospects,  and  with  ample  scope  and  ripened 
gifU  for  Qsefulness,  might  have  foDdiy 
predicted  for  him  a  long  course  of  honour- 
able  and  blessed  toil.  But  He, "  in  whose 
hand  our  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  our 
ways,"  was  pleased  to  appoint  otherwise. 
In  the  year  1853  our  friend  was  thrown 
from  his  gig,  and  the  effects  of  this  acci- 
dent, which  were  very  gradually  seen, 
occasioned  life-long  inCrmities  and  saffer- 
ings  of  the  most  distressing  character. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
the  most  lengthened  career  of  religious 
activity  would  have  brought  so  much 
iclory  to  God  as  did  the  manner  in  which 
he  bore  his  great  affliction;  for  few,  in 
such  cireomstances,  have  more  finely 
eiemplifird  the  spirit,  or  more  richly 
experienced  the  consolations,  of  our  holy 
religion.  The  probable  subversion  of 
his  temporal  prosperity,  with  the  conse- 
quent privation  to  his  beloved  family; 
the  apparent  termination  of  his  public 
usefulness;  constantly  incressing  feeble- 
ness and  dependence  on  others ;  frequent 
and  severe  pain, — all  was  borne  without  a 
murmur.  The  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Divine  Providence,  in  its  inscrutable  dis- 
pensations, he  still  devoutly  acknowledged ; 
and  not  only  did  the  sufferer  "  possess  " 
hia  soul  "in  patience  "  and  fortitude,  but 
he  was  habitually  cheerful,  social,  and 
genial  aa  in  days  of  health,— happy  himself» 
and  diffusing  happiness  around  him. 
"While  incapable  of  bodily  exertion,  instead 
of  giving  way  to  despondency  or  indolence, 
he  guided  his  commercial  and  domestic 
aflun  with  discretion,  devoted  his  leisure 


hours  to  varied,  instructive,  and  religious 
reading,  evinced  a  lively  interest  in  the 
public  movements  of  the  day,  and  reoder- 
ed  occasional  services  to  the  cause  of 
God.  "  The  Messenger  of  the  Ooveoant" 
sat  as  a  "  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver," 
and  the  process  was  succeasful ;  for  under 
this  gracious  discipline  Mr.  Caddick's 
character  attained  a  rare  degree  of  purity, 
beauty,  and  msturity.  His  sensitive 
modesty  and  humility  made  him  some- 
what reticent  respecting  his  religious 
experience ;  but  his  ministers  and  friends 
observed  his  spiritual  growth,  and  admired 
his  ripe  intelligence — his  sound  judgment 
— in  the  things  of  God,  his  loveliness  and 
tenderness  of  spirit,  his  ardent  yet  reverent 
devontness,  his  large  and  catholic  charity  ; 
and  '*  they  glorified  God  in  "  him.  Pleas- 
ing testimonies  to  this  effect  have  been 
borne  by  many  ministers  who  knew  him 
wpH,  and  whose  visits  of  friendship  he 
highly  prized. 

Mr.  Caddick  was  not  only  subject  to 
constant  debility,  but  his  sufferings  were 
greatly  aggravated  by  occasional  attacks 
of  sickness.  One  of  these  occurred  iu 
October,  1868,  which  brought  him  to  the 
very  margin  of  **the  narrow  stream  of 
death ;  "  but  resting  upon  the  "  sure 
foundation"  he  enjoyed  great  peace,  and 
a  lively  hope  of  the  unfading  inheritance. 
When  recovering  from  this  attack,  he 
stated  to  a  valued  Christian  friend,  his  face 
being  lit  upas  he  spoke  with  an  expressive 
smile,  "  I  lay  one  morning  in  a  state  of 
extreme  prostration,  anticipating  a  speedy 
departure,  bnt  I  never  felt  such  calmness 
and  tranquillity  in  the  prospect  of  death  as 
then ;  and  wheu  I  rallied  a  little  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist  came  with  great 
force  to  my  mind,  'The  Lord  bath 
chastened  me  sore,  bnt  He  hath  not  given 
me  over  unto  death.*"  The  reprieve, 
howevrr,  was  of  brief  duration,  the  sum- 
mo  as  delayed  only  a  few  short  weeks. 
His  last  Sabbath  on  earth  was  truly 
blessed.  He  entered  with  his  usual  ani- 
mation into  conversation  with  the  Kev.  J. 
J.  Sargent,  his  guest  on  that  day ;  in  the 
evening,  with  his  children  and  servants,  he 
read  the  twenty-fifth  Psalm,  and  prayed, — 
a  most  graciousandhallowediofloence being 
felt  in Uie exercise;  and,  afterward  fervently 
joined  in  the  prayer  presented  by  Mr. 
Sargent.  On  Monday,  November  23d, 
1868,  he  was  able  to  go  out  as  usual;  but 
at  midnight  alarming  symptoms  appeared. 
Thronghout  the  following  day  he  rapidly 
sank,  until,  soon  after  midnight,  he  entered 
into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 
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llAmoB  17tb,  1869.— At  l^dmmOk-Hrea, 
King**  Crott^  in  th«  Great  Qneen-street  Circuit, 
Kf%.  MatUdA  AdooclK,  in  htr  twentj-nlntli  jear, 
of  consomptioD.  She  wm  the  twin-daogfater  of 
Mr.  Pond,  of  Bath ;  to  whom  as  well  as  to  her 
mother,  ihe  owed  much  of  her  early  impreaeSons 
In  things  that  made  for  her  everlasting  peace. 
From  a  rery  tender  age  she  was  nurtured  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  was  found  twioe  and  thrioe 
a  week  at  the  five  o'clock  prayer-meetings  in 
connexion  with  tbe  Wesleyan*  Methodist  chapel 
at  Bath.  Tbe  house  of  the  Lord  was  her  delight. 
On  her  remoral  to  London,  although  she  became 
associated  with  the  people  of  God,  yet  sbemiseed 
those  attractive  meetings  in  which  she  had 
so  long  dellglited,  and  her  religious  fenrour 
began  to  decline ;  till  at  length  a  cold  indifferenco 
took  the  place  of  her  former  warmth  and  aeaL 
StiU  God  did  not  give  her  up ;  but  He  now  tried 
the  rod  of  affliction  in  order  to  bring  her  back  to 
Him.  Trial  after  trial  came,--fkiling  health, 
the  early  death  of  her  infsnt,~whieh  led  her  to 
contemplate  her  position  in  the  sight  of  God. 
She  now  became  very  distressed  in  mind,  and 
she  made  an  effort  to  attend  a  chMS-meeting. 
She  left  weephig,  but  they  were  tears  of  despair. 
Three  or  four  times  afterwards  she  was  drawn 
to  the  class-room,  but  could  not  gain  coursge 
enough  to  go  in,  and  listened  outside.  Her 
feelings  of  remorse  for  past  unfaithfulness,  and 
the  darkneu  before  her,  seemed  to  produce  a 
kind  of  temporary  Insanity.  It  pleased  God, 
bowerer,  in  His  mercy,  to  afflict  her  severely ; 
•od  whilst  thus  confined  to  her  bed,  she  had  the 
occasional  visits  of  Christian  friends,  to  one  of 
whom  she  opened  her  mind,  and  asked  him  to 
pray  for  her.  The  Lord  was  shown  to  her  as 
"  delighting  in  mercy/'  and  willing  to  heal  her 
backslidings,  from  which  she  took  courage  and 
hope ;  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  ,sho  again 
found  peace  through  believing.  She  now  could 
once  more  say,— 

**  Behold,  for  me  the  Victim  bleeds, 
HLs  wounds  are  open'd  wide : 
For  me  the  blood  of  sprinkling  pleads. 
And  speaks  me  jostifled." 
Expressing  the  Joy  she  felt  in  her  Saviour  to  this 
friend,  she  was  urged  to  seek  for  the  bleasfaig  of 
entire  saoctiflcation.  After  several  conversa- 
tions upon  tbe  subject,  one  night,  when  alone, 
God  revealed  Himself  to  her  hi  such  a  blessed 
manner  that  she  trusted  Him  for  **  a  full  salva- 
tion :  "  and  she  nerer  after  lost  the  evidence  of 
it  Her  last  iUness  was  painful  and  trying ;  but, 
through  the  whole,  she  was  supported  and  com- 
forted by  cheering  riews  of  her  Saviour,  as  the 
great "  High  Prieit  '*  of  her  "  profession."  The 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  was  a  theme  on  which 
she  delighted  to  dwell;  and  on  this  subject  sho 
was  accustomed  to  convereo  to  the  delight  of  all. 
Resignation  was  ft  prominent  feature  in  her 
character,  and  she  would  often  say,  **  My 
Father  doeth  all  things  welL**  Tbe  love  of  Christ 
weaned  her  heart  from  all  earthly  things  and 
thouglits.  Eren  the  dearest  objects  of  her  affec- 
tion she  was  enabled  cheerfully  to  give  up,  and 
to  long  for  a  final  dismissii  from  the  body.  A 
few  days  previous  to  her  death,  she  said  to  her 
ehtfs-leader,   "  All  will  soon  be  orer.    O,  the 


Joy,  the  bflsi  of  dying!  Ifaavt]iotadonbt,iiol 
a  c^oud,  not  a  fear !  all  is  ealm  and  perfed 
peace!  Christ  is  mine,  and  I  am  Bis !  0,how 
precious!"  And  asain  she  said,  **Tbe  whole 
room  seems  so  full  of  God,  that  I  do  not  like  say 
one  to  move  about,—*  the  silent  awe  that  dsres 
not  move  I '"  As  she  neaied  the  Jordan,  die 
said,  '<  Mother,  do  not  weep— do  not  let  say  one 
weep  I  **  and,  passing  one  tiand  over  b«r  eyes, 
she  peacefully  fell  asleep.  J.  H.  B. 

March  30th.— At  SLM't-Cro/l,  BrUlol,  fai  the 
King-street  Circuit,  Mr.  Robert  WiUiams,  tbe 
father  of  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Williams.  Be  was 
bom  on  August  26th,  1777t  eo  that  at  the  time 
of  his  departure  he  was  in  his  ninety-second 
year.  His  mother  waii  one  of  the  early  doss- 
leaders  in  Bristol ;  and  tbe  influences  amidst 
which  he  grew  up  were.  In  many  respects, 
fovourable  to  piety.  When  a  very  young  man, 
he  was  led  in  penitence  and  fislth  to  the  8avioar, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Weslejan-Metbod^ 
ist  Society.  A'l.ong  the  spheres  of  uscfalnesi 
which  he  filled,  at  different  periods,  the  Bristol 
Strangers'  Friend  Society  occupied  a  prominent 
pUce,  and  ever  commanded  hb  warmeet  affce* 
tion.  His  connection  with  it,  as  one  of  its 
Tisitors,  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  sixty 
years ;  and  for  almost  thirty  of  these  he  was  tbe 
chairman  of  the  Sunday-morning  meeting  of  the 
visitors.  Among  the  earliest  reeoUectioos  of  the 
writer  of  this  brief  notice,  are  those  of  the  holy 
fervour  and  reverent  earnestness  of  his  father's 
prayers  in  domestic  worship,  and  of  his  dolly 
habit,  well  known  to  all  the  members  of  bit 
fismily,  of  retirement  fivr  the  pnrpoee  of  study- 
ing the  Word  of  God,  and  for  secret  prayer  and 
intercession.  After  a  chequered  course,  distin- 
guished, however,  by  innumerable  mercies,  Mr. 
Williams  retired,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  from 
his  active  engagements.  He  spent  three  years 
in  Leeds,  and  one  in  Leicester,  In  the  house  of 
his  younger  son ;  and  nota  few  in  these  places  win 
remember  his  Tenerable  form,  and  the  devo- 
tional spirit  and  faatense  love  for  the  public  and 
■ocial  means  of  grace  which  he  manifested.  In 
the  autumn  of  IMS  he  returned  to  Bristol,  to 
spend  his  closing  days  amidst  the  scenes  of  his 
youth  and  vigorous  manhood.  He  now  beeame 
to  many  an  ottject  of  most  affectionate  rttptcU 
as  an  aged  Christian.  He  had  outlived  nearly 
all  his  contemporaries ;  and  his  deafness  gieat^y 
interfered  with  his  enjoyment  of  social  inter- 
course. But  his  love  of  public  worship  and  of 
devotional  reading  continued  unabated  to  the 
end.  It  m«y  be  truly  said  of  him  that,  during 
these  years,  he  **  walked  with  God,**  and  lived  ia 
a  state  of  habitual  preparation  for  the  summoos 
to  depart.  That  summons  came,  at  last,  sud- 
denly. On  the  morning  of  Good  Fxid^,  as  he 
was  preparing  to  go  out,  he  was  seised  with 
apoplexy,  and  soon  became  apparently  oncon- 
sdous.  He  lingered,  indeed,  for  nearly  five 
days;  but  could  not,  at  any  time,  recognise 
those  who  nUnistered  to  him.  They  could  only 
watch,  with  affectionate  solicitude,  tbe  groduol 
ebbing  out  of  life.  At  length  the  CsUure  of  the 
powers  of  nature  was  complete ;  and  he  peace- 
fully "  slept  through  Jesus.**         H.  W.  W. 
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MEMOIR  OP  ME.  PfeTER  HAWKE, 

or  WIMBOBITK: 
BY  THE  BEV.  J.  M.  BTODEN.' 

Ths  county  of  Dorset,  with  itd .  inconsiderable  towns  and  its 
sparse  population,  has  not  hitherto  been  much  distinguished 
*for  its  men  of  literary  genius  or  renown  in  the  Christian.  Church. 
Bartholomew  Wesley,  Clerk,  who  lived  during  the  period  of  th^ 
Commonwealth,  and  Jobi^  Wesley,  his  son,  were  both  of  them  eminent 
divines  in  Dorsetshire;  and  both  of  them  suffered  greatly  in  the 
ssealous  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  spiritual  functions.  Samuel 
Wesley,  too,  of  Epworth,  the  father  of  John  We8ley,^of  worlfUwide 
£une,  was  educated  in  his  ycHinger  yeafrs  at  Dorchester*.  Thus^  as 
the  scene  of  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  Wesley's  forefathers,*  and 
the  locality  in  which  his  own  father  obtained  the  rudiments  of  his 
education,  the  eounty  possesses  some  considerable  degree  of  interest 
for  the  Wesleyan  family  at  large.  But  though  only  a  few  names 
appear  of  persons  bom  in  Dorset,  whose  piety  :has  been  noted  in 
our  churches  generally,  many  have  been  found  who,  in  their  own 
sphere,  have  been  estimable  for  their  piety  and  usefulness,  and  who, 
like  the  subject  of  this  memoir^  sleep  in  Christ  till  He  .shall  bring 
His  full  «•  rftward  "  with  Him*. 

The  late  venerable  Pbtsr  Hawkb  was  born  at  Stalbridge,  in  Dorset- 
shire, on  the  21st  of  July,  1783.  His  parents  were  both  converted  to 
God  under  tlv3  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley ;  and  in  the  large 
kitchen  in  his  father's  house,  Mr.  Wesley  and  several  of  his  co- 
adjutors were  accustomed  for  several  years  to  preach ;  till,  indeed,  a 
small  chapel  was  erected  in  the  town.  Mr.  Hawke's  mother  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  Mr.  Wesley,  then  in  a  good  old  age ;  and  on  several 
occasions  sh^  accompanied  him  in  his  carriage  when  preaching  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Her  son  was  thus  brought  up  under  Methodistic 
influences,  the  fruit  of  which  appeared  in  after  life.  When  about 
seventeen  cr  eighteen  years  of  age  he  removed  to  Wimborne,  where 
he  had  engaged  himself  as  writing-master  in  the  free  Grammar  School. 
He  also  attended,  in  the  same  capacity,  the  two  principal  private 
sehooli  in  the  town.    Of  one  of  these  establishments  he  subsequently 
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became  the  proprietor,  and  conducted  it  for  upwards  ot  sixty  years 
with  much  efficiency  and  suooeas.  Speciallj  qualified  by  the 
amiability  of  his  temper,  his  intellectual  endowments,  and  his  literary 
acquirements,  for  the  training  and  education  of  youth,  he  exerted  a 
beneficial  influence  on  both  the  mental  and  moral  character  of  some 
hundreds  who  were  successively  placed  under  his  care. 

When  Mr.  Hawke  came  to  Wimbome  there  were  no  Wedeyan- 
Methodists  in  the  town.  But,  just  then»  a  flannel  manufactory  was 
established  there,  the  foreman  of  which,  a  Mr.  John  Parsons,  had 
been  a  local  preacher  for  many  years  in  the  Salisbury  Circait.  Mr. 
Parsons  was  deeply  affected  by  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  and  earnestly  prayed  that  his  way  might  be 
opened  by  Divine  Providence  for  calling  sinners  to  repentance. 
After  a  while  liberty  was  given  him  to  preach  in  a  house  sitaated  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Strait  Borough.  P^vecution,  however,  ran  high ; 
and,  the  windows  of  the  house  where  the  meeting  was  held  being 
one  evening  all  broken,  the  door  was  henceforth  dosed  against  tbe 
preacher.  He  afterwards  had  the  offer  of  a  house  at  Colhtll,  a  place 
one  mile  from  Wimbome,  where  he  might  announce  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  by  Christ.  But  here  also  the  opposition  to  Methodism 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  remove  the  servioes 
still  further  up  the  hill ;  and  it  was  there  that  Mr.  Hawke  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Parsons. 

His  position  and  circumstances,  upon  his  coming  to  Wimbome, 
led  him  to  connect  himself  with  the  Established  Church.  Xlpoa 
going  home,  however,  at  the  Midsummer  vacation,  he  visited  some 
Methodist  relatives  at  Badstock,  in  Somersetshire,  and  there  was 
brought  to  experience  the  converting  grace  of  God.  A  Chnstiatt 
lady  was  the  instrument,  under  God,  in  effecting  this  change,  inas- 
much as  it  was  by  her  invitations  and  persuasions  that  he  was  kd  to 
attend  the  prayer-meeting,  in  which  he  was  powerfully  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  his  guilt  and  dimger.  He  returned  home,  not  to  rest,  bat 
to  wrestle  in  earnest  and  agonisEing  prayer  for  a  sense  oi  the  Divbe 
meroy.  God  graciously  heard  his  cry,  and  in  the  exermse  of  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  weeping  penitent  obtained  '^redemption  throng 
His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  The  first  time  he  engaged 
in  prayer,  publicly,  all  he  could  say  was,  *'  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  for 
what  Thou  hast  done  for  my  soul."  Let  none  therefore  despise  "  tbe 
day  of  small  things."  Those  who  feel  they  can  only  now  lisp  their 
petitions  to  the  throne  of  grace  may  be  encouraged,  when  they  learn 
that,  in  after  years,  few  men  had  greater  freedom  and  power  in  lesd* 
ing  the  devotions  of  large  assemblies  than  Mr.  Hawke. 

In  a  memorandum  which  he  afterwards  made,  in  reference  to  his 
conversion,  he  observes,  **  At  that  time  I  knew  no  truly  qniitnal 
per8<nis  in  Wimbome:  there  were  some,  but  I  knew  them  not. 
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What  I  felt  at  that  time  is  not  easily  told.  0,  what  would  I  have 
given  to  have  enjoyed  in  Wimbome  some  of  those  precdons  means  of 
gnu»  which  I  had  for  a  while  enjoyed  in  Badstock  I  *'  ^'  I  took/'  he 
adds,  <<  an  early  opportunity  of  walking  over  to  Poole,  six  miles 
distant,  and  there  found  out  Mr.  Scott,  who  informed  me  at  what 
times  there  was  preaching  in  the  chapeL  Often  did  I,  that  winter, 
and  for  several  years  afterwards,  walk  to  Poole  after  the  work  of  the 
day,  hear  a  sermon,  and  return  to  Wimbome  the  same  night. 
Those  were  precious  opportunities,-*such  as  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Shortly  afber  this,  I  went  to  hear  Mr.  Parsons  at  Colhill.    The 

friends  there  were  much  encouraged  when  I  began  to  join  them  on 
the  Sabbath  days,  and  were  still  more  cheered  when  they  were 
joined  by  Mr.  John  Hatchard,  at  that  time  a  sincere  inquirer  afber 
salvation." 

As  the  little  company  at  Colhill  was  not  yet  formed  into  a  class, 
Mr.  Hawke  became  a  member  of  the  Society  at  Poole.  In  his  diary, 
under  date  of  October  7th,  1805,  he  says,  '*  In  the  morning,  at  Poole, 
I  heard  Mr.  Henshaw.  He  afterwards  adnunistered  the  Lord's 
Supper.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Stickland  preached,  after  which  I 
met  in  class,  and  desired  to  have  my  worthless  name  enrolled  among 
the  members.  Now  I  may  consider  myself  as  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Society.  I  feel  a  sincere  attachment  to  my  leader, 
Mr.  Hicksford ;  and  I  feel  more  united  to  the  people  than  heretofore. 
I  wish  to  live  and  die  with  them/*  His  thus  connecting  himself  with 
the  Methodists  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  his  friends,  who  now 
looked  coldly  upon  him,  and  withdrew  themselves  from  his  company. 
But  his  mind  was  graciously  sustained  and  comforted  by  the  language 
of  his  Saviour,  "  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  perse- 
cute you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  My 
sake.  Bejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad :  for  great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven :  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you." 
He  stood  his  ground  firmly,  though  he  could  not  but  deeply  feel  the 
altered  conduct  of  his  former  companions. 

In  reference  to  his  beginning  to  preach,  he  says,  **  It  was  at  Colhill, 
in  the  month  of  March,  1804,  when,  after  reading  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  I  spoke  about  four  or  five  minutes.  I 
oontinued,  occasionally,  to  give  an  exhortation  to  the  little  company, 
but  could  not  venture  to  preach  for  nearly  three  years  afterwards. 
Mr.  Parsons  having  removed  from  Wimborne,  I  yielded  to  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  the  people,  and  made  the  attempt.  Before  his 
removal,  however,  which  had  been  contemplated  with  many  appre- 
hensions, we  were  occasionally  visited  by  some  valued  friends  who 
had  oome  to  reside  in  Wimbome.  I  allude  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  SimS| 
Mr.  Meatyard,  and  Mr.  Budden,  all  since  gone  to  their  reward." 

A  Society  was  at  length  formed  at  Colhill,  in  which  Mr.  Hawke 
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and  Mr.  Sims,  already  .named,  (who  liad  been  converted  to  God  in 
the  city  of  Bath,)  were  appointed  leaders.  The  hand  of  God  was 
with  His  serTante,  and  many  were  the  tokens  of  His  presence  amongst 
them.  A  strong  desire  was  now  felt  to  lift  ap  sgain  the  banner  of  eran- 
gelical  troth  in  the  town ;  and  ahoiue  in  the  West  Borongh,  adjoining 
the  present  minister's  house,  was  taken  for  that  purpose.  The  lower 
rooms  were  thrown  into  one,  and  it  was  duly  fitted  up  with  pulpit 
and  benches  as  a  place  of  worship.  The  writer  has  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion both  of  the  place  itself^  and  of  the  congregation  which  worshipped 
in  it.  In  the  upper  storey  a  large  and  well-oonducted  Sunday-schopl 
was  carried  on,  and  many  were  the  children  of  the  poor  who  were 
there  pointed  to  Jesus  as  the  only  ground  of  a  sinner's  hope.  A 
class  was  also  formed  in  this  humble  sanctuary,  of  which  Mr.  Hawke 
was  appointed  the  leader.  Here,  in  the  fdthful  and  affectionate 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  those  under  his  care,  as  well  as  in  tho 
exercise  of  his  talents  as  a  local  preacher  and  prayer-leader,  his 
labours  were  highly  prized  by  the  people,  and  greatly  owned  of  God. 

In  the  year  1815,  Mr.  Hawke  entered  into  the  marriage  state  with 
his  late  excellent  and  devoted  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Bev.  G«orge  Button.  The  union  was  in  every  respect  a  very  happy 
one.  About  two  years  after  his  marriage  he  says,  "  I  bless  the 
Lord  my  face  is  still  Zionwards ;  and  I  do  trust  it  is  far  better  with 
me  now  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  Since  Providence  has  favoured 
me  with  a  dear  partner,  I  have  been  delivered  irom  many  snares,  and 
have  gone  on  my  way  with  much  steadiness  and  comfort." 

The  growth  of  Methodism  in  the  town  rendering  further  accom- 
modation necessary,  a  chapel  was  erected  in  the  year  1820,  which 
was  well  attended,  and  iu  which  manifestations  of  the  saving  power  of 
Divine  grace  were  vouchsafed.  This  chapel,  with  the  dwelling-house 
adjoining,  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  generous  gift  to  the  Connexion 
of  the  late  Mr.  Sims,  before  referred  to,  and  of  his  brother-in-kV| 
Mr.  John  Meatyard.  Three  years  afterwards  Mr.  Hawke  says  in 
his  diary,  "March  2d. — ^My  .whole  soul  was  aroused  this  day  by  hearing 
a  dear  sister  acknowledge  her  having  received  the  blessing  of  entire 
saneHfication.  She  had  seemed  on  the  point  of  it  for  several  days,  but 
unbelief  kept  her  back.  A  morning  or  two  since  she  felt  a  greater 
power  to  believe,  and  immediately  on  rising  from  family  prayer  she 
went  up  stairs  to  wrestle  for  the  blessing.  But,  just  as  she  had 
entered  the  room,  before  she  had  fallen  on  her  knees,  it  was  given  to 
her.  May  the  Lord  Jesus  preserve  her,  aud  make  her  a  constant 
witness  of  His  power  to  save  '  from  all  iniquity  I '  This  great 
work  wrought  in  her  has  been  of  much  good  to  my  own  souL 
Never,  never  before,  did  I  experience  what  I  have  felt  almost 
continually  since.  My  one  desire  has  been  to  obtain  this  precious 
blessing ;  all  things  el8e>  books,  Ac.,  have  in  a  manner  lost  their 
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chftrms.     I  can  Bcarcelj  think  of  anything  hut  holiness.    0  may  I 
neyer  rest,  till  I  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  *  perfect  love  I*  " 

We  find  him  not  long  afterwards  throwing  open  a  large  room  in 
his  house  for  a  prayer-meeting  on  Sunday  evenings,  after  public 
service  had  been  held  in  the  chapel.  The  room  was  usually  filled  on 
such  occasions,  and  several,  through  the  teachings  and  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  were  there  led  to  "  behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  It  was  about  the  year  1828, 
that  his  eldest  son,  John  Wesley  Hawke,  then  quite  a  lad,  became 
a  subject  of  Divine  grace.  Youthful  as  he  was,  he  gave  his  whole 
soul  to  the  work  of  God,  and  by  his  intense  devotion  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  Society,  both  in  town  and  country,  gave  promise  of 
great  usefulness  in  the  church.  It  pleased  God,  however,  in  His 
inscrutable  wisdom,  to  cut  short  the  useful  career  of  this  gifted 
young  servant  by  pulmonary  consumption.  The  stroke  was  felt  most 
deeply  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawke ;  but  they  bowed  subnussively  to  the 
will  of  Heaven. 

Both  the  Society  and  congregation  continued  gradually  to  increase  in 
Wimbome  till  the  year  1831,  when,  the  way  being  fully  prepared 
by  the  providence  of  God,  the  town  was  visited  by  Mrs.  Bowes,  the 
wife  of  the  then  Superintendent  minister  of  the  Circuit,  who  resided 
at  Poole.  On  the  Monday  evening  following  the  Sabbath  labours  of 
her  husband,  this  pious  and  talented  lady,  standing  in  a  large 
pew  near  the  pulpit-stairs,  gave  an  earnest,  pointed,  and  faithful 
exhortation  to  a  large  congregation,  A  gracious  revival  of  religion 
followed ;  during  which  Mr.  Hawke  and  Mr.  John  Hatchard  were 
particularly  active  and  useful.  Nearly  twenty  young  men  enrolled 
themselves  as  members  of  the  Society,  some  of  whom  have  since  died 
in  the  Lord. 

About  the  year  1840,  Mr.  Hawke's  second  son,  George,  entered 
into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  He,  too,  distinguished 
himself  above  most,  during  his  brief  Christian  course,  by  earnest  and 
active  labours  in  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  around  him. 
His  pulpit  talents  were  of  a  very  acceptable  character,  and  he  was 
honoured  and  beloved  wherever  known.  He  died,  whilst  yet  a  youth, 
in  the  full  triumph  of  faith.  The  family  circle  was  shortly  after 
again  broken  by  death ;  and  a  daughter,  Amelia, 

•'  NipH  by  the  wind's  untimely  blast," 
passed  away  from  earth  to  heaven.     Whilst  her  loss  was  deeply 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  her,  the  stroke  fell  with  saddening  effect 
upon  the  heart  of  her  parents. 

The  chapel  in  Wimbome,  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  side- 
galleries,  being  found  too  small  for  the  congregation,  was  again 
enlarged.  In  promoting  this  enlargement,  Mr.  Hawke  took  an  active 
part,  liberally  contributing  towards  the  cost  of  it.    The  congregation 
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And  Society  beoanie  now  go  coniiderable,  that  a  dWirion  of  the  Poole 
Oircuit  began  to  be  contemplated ;  and  in  the  year  1849,  Wimbome 
was  placed  in  the  Minutes  of  Conference  as  the  head  of  a  Circuit, 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  memberSy  about  one  hundred  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  town.  The  growing  feeling  of  respect  for  Methodism, 
thus  erinced,  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Hawke.  He  rqoioed 
that  BO  many  connected  with  the  Society  had  died  in  the  Lord,  and 
had  lefb  behind  them  testimonies  to  the  yalue  of  religion,  which  made 
a  deep  and  general  impression  on  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  Gospel 
truth.  He  therefore  cheerfully  laboured  on  year  after  year,  as  his 
papers  show,  with  an  ever-growing  desire  to  extend  the  savour  of  the 
Bedeemer*s  name.  His  faith  and  graces  were  put  however  to  a 
severe  test  in  1855,  by  the  somewhat  sudden  removal  of  his  beloved 
wife,  at  a  time  when  he  himself  was  confined  by  sickness  to  his 
ehamber.  Mrs.  Hawke,  by  her  indefatigable  efforts  to  do  good  to  those 
about  her,  had  won  for  herself  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  olassce 
of  the  community.  Both  in  summer  and  in  winter,  for  many  years, 
she  walked  over  wide  districts  in  the  neighbourhood,  visiting  and 
relieving  the  sick  and  poor ;  and  many,  very  many,  were  brought  by  her 
instrumentality  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ.  As  a  class-leader, 
prayer-leader,  and  a  promoter  of  the  distribution  of  tracts,  she  will 
be  long  remembered  with  gratitude  in  Wimbome  and  its  vicinity. 

This  painful  bereavement,  followed  some  time  after  by  the  death  of 
his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Crosby,  wife  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Crosby, 
produced  a  marked  effect  upon  the  health  and  spirits  of  Mr.  Hawke. 
He  had  now  passed  the  allotted  age  of  man ;  and  partly  from  the 
efliects  of  great  bodily  suffering,  at  times  induced  from  causes  which 
his  medical  advisers  had  difficulty  in  dealing  with ;  partly  from  his 
habitual  diffidence,  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the  decay  of  his 
fine  physical  frame ;  and,  above  aU,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
those  from  him  dear  as  his  own  life,  he  not  unfrequently  became 
exceedingly  depressed.  His  temperament,  indeed,  was  naturally  like 
that  of  the  eminently  pious  David  Stoner,  of  a  desponding  oharacter. 
He  was  disposed,  as  his  diary  dearly  shows,  to  write  bitter 
things  against  himself;  and  that,  too,  at  the  rerj  time  when  all  who 
were  intimate  with  him  glorified  the  grace  of  God  which  was  in  him. 
There  were  seasons,  however,  espedally  towards  the  dose  of  his  lift^ 
when  the  peace  and  joy  of  the  Gospel  were  his  abundant  portion. 
As  his  end  drew  nigh,  he  desired  to  '^  depart,  and  be  with  Christ,** 
and  longed  to  reach  his  heavenly  home.  When  laid  aside,  as  he  often 
was,  for  a  day  or  two  together,  by  great  physical  suffering,  and  hia 
friends  expressed  a  hope  of  his  reoovexy,  he  would  say,  ^  Heaven  is 
my  home.  I  long  to  be  there."  On  one  occasion  he  said,  ^  I  have 
been  reviewing  my  religious  life,  and  dividing  it  into  three  portions : 
from  twenijy  to  forty  years  of  age,  from  forty  to  sixty,  and  from 
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sixty  to  eighiy.  O  what  a  review !  A  life  of  great  tmfaithfulnefs  on 
my  part ;  but  0  what  mercy,  what  abounding  mercy,  on  the  part  of 
my  Heavenly  Father  I  Surely  my  life  has  been  nothing  but  mercy." 
One  morning  his  daughter  entered  his  room,  and  found  him  in  tears. 
To  her  inquiry  whether  he  was  in  pain,  he  replied,  '<  O  no  I  These 
are  not  tears  of  sorrow,  but  of  joy.  What  a  night  I  have  spent ! 
My  soul  is  full  of  glory,  and  everything  around  me  is  glorious.  0 
the  manifestations  of  the  love  of  God  to  my  soul ! "  To  his  children 
he  would  frequently  say,  "  Be  faithful  to  God ;  live  near  to  Him,  and 
He  will  bless  you.  I  often  pray  for  you,  and  I  seem  to  do  it  with 
greater  power  when  I  say,  '  Lord,  bless  the  children  of  Thine  hand- 
maid.'  '*  He  was  grateful  for  the  attention  of  friends  who  sought  to 
cheer  him  by  spiritual  conversation  and  prayer.  When  alone,  the 
Bible  was  his  constant  companion ;  and  portions  of  our  Hymn-Book 
he  read  again  and  again  with  deep  feeling. 

On  Sunday,  April  14ith,1867,he  asked  hismedical  attendant,  who  was 
with  him  about  half  an  hour  before  he  died,how  muchlonger  bethought 
his  life  would  be  prolonged,  and  when  told  that  his  remaining  hours 
would  probably  not  be  many,  "  0,  thauk  you !  thank  you !  '•  was  his 
reply.  He  then  expressed  himself  as  happy  in  God,  and  quite  ready 
to  depart.  A  few  minutes  after,  his  redeemed  spirit,  freed  from  the 
burden  of  the  flesh,  entered  upon  the  possession  of  that  "  rest "  which 
**  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God."  So  gentle  and  peaceful  was  his 
departure,  that  for  a  minute  or  two  his  frunily  scarcely  knew  whether 
he  had  really  drawn  his  last  breath. 

With  some,  alas !  life  is  an  entire  failure :  it  is  spent  without 
definite  aims,  without  a  practical  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  and 
without  any  prepsration  for  eternity.  Not  so  with  our  departed 
friend.  Few  have  lived  to  better  purpose.  His  spirit,  his  conversa- 
tion, his  example,  as  well  as  his  earnest  and  untiring  efforts  to  do 
good,  have  embalmed  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  thousands,  and 
rendered  his  name  fragrant  in  all  the  churches  of  the  neighbourhood 
m  which  he  livedand  laboured.  On  the  day  of  his  burial,duriDg  the  time 
the  funoid  procession  was  passing  along  the  streets  of  Wimbome,  the 
inhabitants  closed  their  shops,  in  testimony  of  respect  to  departed 
worth  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  preaching  of  his  funeral  sermon 
by  the  writer  of  this  memoir,  the  ch^>el,  school-room,  and  vestries, 
could  not  contain  the  vast  numbers  who  sought  admission  to  the 
service. 

As  the  head  ofaftmaly^  Mr.  Hawke  was  an  affeetionate  husband,  a 
tender  and  indulgent  father,  and  a  kind  and  conaiderate  mister.  In 
oommenebg  his  married  life,  an  altar  for  God  was  erected  in  his  house, 
where  daily  sacrifices  of  praise  and  prayer  were  offered.  This  practice 
was  continued  through  all  his  lengthened  pilgrimage  \  and,  as  he  ever 
acknowledged,  drew  down  theDivine  blessing  upon  his  entire  household. 
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The  Sabbath  wasmost  religiously  observed ;  and  though  the  family  some- 
times numbered,  with  boarders,  between  twenty  and  thirty,  no  servant 
was  ever  so  engaged  in  domestic  duties  as  to  be  prevented  from  an 
attendance  on  public  worship.  A  little  self-denial  and  forethought 
set  all  free  to  bs  present  in  the  sanctuary  two  or  three  times  every 
Sabbath.  At  this  Christian  home  the  ministers  and  people  of  God 
were  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome ;  and  all  who  visited  it  felt  that 
religion  was  the  law  of  the  house,  and  that  by  its  precepts  the 
inmates  were  ruled.  The  world  was  not  there  placed  first  in  import- 
ance, the  service  of  God  being  made  secondary ;  but  the  Divine  order 
was  observed,  and  ''the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness" 
recognised  as  that  which  should  be  chief  in  the  consideration  of  eveiy 
one. 

His  benevolence  is  worthy  of  remark.  He  was  liberal  above  many,  not 
only  in  furthering  schemes  promotive  of  the  cause  of  God  in  his  own 
immediate  locality,  but  also  in  support  of  our  Connexional  funds.  More 
concerned  to  give  than  to  save,  he  sought  rather  to  lay  up  treasures 
in  heaven  than  on  earth.  To  the  sick  and  poor  he  "  showed  mercy 
with  cheerfulness,"  spending  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time,  bis 
talents,  and  his  income,  in  those  **  sacrifices  "  with  which  God  it 
"weU  pleased." 

As  a  local  preacher,  Mr.  Hawke  was  much  esteemed.  His  services 
were  in  constant  requisition,  not  only  in  his  own  communion,  but 
frequently  also  in  the  pulpits  of  other  denominations.  Punctual  to 
his  preaching-appointments  for  conscience*  sake,  he  often  walked  loog 
distances,  varying  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles,  preaching  twice,  aud 
sometimes  thrice,  on  the  Lord's  day.  His  sermons  were  evangeUcal 
in  sentiment,  clear  in  illustration,  and  powerful  in  application.  Many 
retain  fresh  in  their  memory  his  instructive  discourses,  his  earnest  and 
irresistible  appeals,  and  his  winnmg  and  impressive  manner.  It  is 
believed  that  hundreds  of  precious  souls  were  through  his  labours 
brought  ''  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
to  GK>d."  It  would  be  ungrateful  in  the  writer  were  he  not  to  acknow- 
ledge his  own  obligations  to  him,  as  the  means,  in  the  Divine  hand, 
of  making  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  youthful  heart, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  his  early  conversion.  Others,  too,  now  in 
the  Christian  ministry,  were  similarly  indebted  to  him,  and  his 
memory  will  doubtless  long  be  held  in  affectionate  remembrance  by 
them.  Now  that  another  of  our  Elijahs  has  ascended  to  the 
skies,  may  his  mantle  fall  on  some  Elisha  who  is  willing  to  receive 
**  a  double  portion "  of  his  spirit ;  and,  through  the  agency  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  may  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  "  widely 
triumph  in  the  lovely  neighbourhood  which  was  the  scene  of  Mr. 
Hawke's  successful  toil  in  the  cause  of  his  Master! 
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Thbkb  are,  however,  Sadducean  heresies,  affecting  our  faith^  which 
are  no  leas  pernicious  than  Pharisaio  ones  of  form.  Ours  is  a  time 
of  innovation.  The  former  bonds  of  kingly  and  priestly  tyranny 
have  in  these  latter  ages  been  broken ;  and  the  mind  of  man,  rising 
from  the  dust  of  centuries,  has  girded  itself  for  a  work  which  it  is 
confident  that  it  can  do.  Within  the  memory  of  a  generation,  not  a 
few  secrets  of  nature  have  been  thrown  open  to  inquiring  genius. 
Earth  has  surrendered  her  treasures  to  the  geologist ;  space  has  been 
all  but  annihilated ;  sun,  moon,  and  stars  have  done  homage  to  science ; 
and  the  lightning  has  learnt  to  express  our  thoughts.  It  is  not,  per* 
haps,  greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  are  to  be  found  "  philoso- 
phers" who,  intoxicated  by  their  success,  have  repeated  the  infidel  cry 
heard  of  yore,  "  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may 
reachunto  heaven."  Thereis  aspiritof  speculation  abroad,  which,becau8e 
it  has  succeeded  in  detecting  in  the  chain  of  second  causes  a  link 
or  ti^o  which  have  hitherto  been  hidden,  deems  itself  competent  to 
challenge  every  tribunal  of  authority,  human  or  Divine.  The  school 
of  "independent  morality,"  which  flourished  conspicuously  in  France, 
avowedly  started  with  the  foundation-principle,  now  as  convenient  to 
wicked  folly  as  in  the  Psalmist's  time,  that  "  there  is  no  God."  Accord- 
ing to  these  teachers, — who  have  their  followers,  at  greater  or  less 
distances,  in  other  lands,  our  own  not  excepted, — the  problem  of  ages 
is  8(dved  by  the  discovery  that  man  is  "  his  own  Gospel."  In  spite 
of  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  preceding  time,  the  Bible,  for  it 
comes  to  that,  is  altogether  mistaken  in  its  humiliating  descriptions 
of  human  depravity, — the  doctrine  of  redemption  is  therefore  a  myth, 
the  production  of  Jewish  superstition  and  priestly  craft!  So 
truly  does    it   still    hold,  that  the  world  by  wisdom  '^  knows  not 

9odr 

Now,  at  a  period  like  this,  the  current  of  general  literature  inevit- 
ably both  reflects  and  affects  that  of  public  opinion.  It  is  easy, 
when  the  example  is  set,  to  follow  suit  in  the  crusade  for  human 
'*  liberty ; "  and  it  is  astonishing  how  far  even  well-meaning  writers  will 
sometimes  slide  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  pleasing  dream.  But  we 
need  not  search  the  world's  history  for  the  evidences  which  the 
theory  of  man's  self-sufficiency  has  supplied  of  its  regenerating 
power.  It  is  the  Gospel  itself  that  has  placed  truths  in  the  hands 
of  modem  infidel  philosophers  which  they  ungratefully,  but  in  vain, 
employ  against  it.  The  heavenly  visitant  that  has  stricken  off  their 
mental  fetters  they  will  not  allow  to  make  them  *'free  indeed.*' 
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Alas!  from  the  roseate  promises  of  these  worshippers  of  human 
nature  we  turn  to  facts,  and  to  that  wail  of  woe  which  at  this  moment, 
alike  from  the  centres  of  dTilization  and  the  dens  of  heathenism, 
arises  to  the  God  of  heaven,  to  attest  our  common  helplessness.  The 
time  demands  of  us  a  profounder  reverence  than  ever  for  the  written 
Word  of  God,  which  **  cannot  be  broken,"  and  for  the  croes  of  Ghiiat 
as  its  central  and  all-reconciling  truth.  To  that  let  us  train  our 
children,  and  be  ourselves  sternly  faithful;  so  shall  we  swell  Hu 
triumph,  who  is  destined  ultimately  to  tread  every  foe  under  foot,and  to 
assume  His  rightful  sovereignty  over  the  universe  of  both  matter  and 
mind. 

But,  afber  all,  it  is  in  the  region  of  feeUng,  pre-eminently,  that  the 
Gospel  discovers  its  foes  among  men.  Herodianism  in  the  days  <^ 
Jesus  was  the  political  Gospel  of  the  Jew,  who,  faithless  to  every 
hallowed  tradition,  was  content  to  sacrifice  the  pronused  Messiah 
Himself  to  a  vile  and  sdfish  expediency.  And  Christ  has  a  oorre* 
spending  enemy  in  the  widespn«d  religious  indiflferenoe  of  our  day, 
which  rises  no  higher  than  the  animal  motto,  **  Let  us  eat  and  drink ; 
for  to-morrow  we  die,"— -which  measures  right  and  wrong  by  mere 
utilitarian  standards,  deifies  success,  and  treats  religion  as  a  nuisance ; 
which,  finally,  does  not  blaspheme,  only  because  it  ignorea  the  Deity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  this  is  a  reaction 
firom  the  protracted  supremacy  of  superstition.  People  talk  of  the 
universality  of  the  **  religious  sentiment "  in  medisdval  times ;  when 
what  of  art  and  science  existed,  was  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Heaven ;  when  learning  found  a  refuge  and  fostering  care  in  monastio 
retreats ;  and  when  mechanical  skill  was  content  to  work  out,  thioogh 
ages  of  patient  toil,  the  problems  set  by  genius  in  pointed  arch, 
and  muUioned  window,  and  lofty  spire,  and  sculptured  image, — all 
designed  to  beautify  the  house  of  God.  We  unhesitatingly  admit 
indeed  the  magnificence  of  the  material  result.  The  veiy  ruins  of 
those  venerable  piles  inspire  the  spectator  with  reverential  awe.  But 
the  ages  which  called  into  being  those  glorious  monuments  of  geniua, 
were  disfigured  by  superstitions  as  uncouth  and  grotesque  as  the 
figures  which  still  grin  and  scowl  from  abbey  wall,  and  above 
cathedral  buttress.  Those  centuries  of  monkish  supremacy  have  yet 
to  answer  before  the  bar  of  an  enlightened  posterity,  and  a  still  more 
dread  final  tribunal,  for  their  neglect  of  the  fairest  opportunity  that 
ever  yet  existed  for  bringing  the  world  to  the  feet  of  Jesus.  It  was  the 
timeof  man'smental  pupilage, — ^whenitwould  havebeenacomparativdy 
easy  thing,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  train  the  race  for  an  intelligent 
devotion  to  the  service  of  Him  whose  kingship  was  then  accepted  aa 
an  axiom.  But  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost ;  and  the  hafait  was 
inculcated,  and  studiously  developed,  of  a  Uind  acquiescenoe  in  human 
teaching,  instead  of  humble  fiuth  in  God.    And  henoe  came  it  that 
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Hifl  tratb  became  overlaid  with  puerile  traditions ;  the  Bedeemer'a 
gupiemaoj  was  eclipsed  bj  the  idolatroos  homage  paid  to  saints, 
angels,  and  the  Virgin ;  and,  side  bj  side  with  gorgeous  structures 
and  ecclesiastical  pomp,  embruted  ignorance,  and  squalid  wretchedness 
and  d^radation,  festmd  among  the  untaught  millions  of  so-called 
Christendom. 

Who,  then,  is  to  blame  if,  neglected  when  it  was  tender  and  pliant, 
the  plant  of  public  opinion,  and  national  life  and  morality,  has  become, 
in  its  expanding  size  and  strength,  a  misshapen  giant  of  the  forest, 
with  gnarled  and  distorted  trunk,  and  foliage  entangled  by  the  thick 
luxuriousness  of  its  own  unpruned  growth  ?  The  mind  of  man  now 
expatiates  in  a  wider  sphere  than  that  of  the  confessional,  though, 
greatest  moral  marvel  of  our  day,  there  are  not  a  few  who  would 
replant  that  upas-tree  amid  our  social  life.  We  scarcely  wonder, 
while  we  mourn  that  human  reason,  indignant  that  it  should  have 
been  so  long  held  in  ignominious  tutelage  by  self-elevated  incompe- 
tency or  crafty  ambition,  should  have  recoiled  so  far  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  While  we  fully  admit  the  increase  amongst  men  of  earnest- 
ness in  the  religious  life,  as  well  as  in  every  other  object  of  human 
activity  and  association,  which  of  us  can  fail  to  be  startled  at  the 
extent  to  which  the  idea  of  God  has  seemed  to  die  away  from  the 
conscience  of  myriads?  The  greater  the  energy  of  our  time, 
the  more  fearful  is  the  peril  involved  in  its  possible  misdirection.  On 
the  lowest  ground,  that  of  our  personal  well-being,  we  dare  not  allow 
these  hosts  of  our  fellow-creatures  to  live  without  a  thought  of  God, 
or  judgment,  or  eternity.  What  air,  or  heat,  or  water,  pent  up  and 
fettered,  may  effect  in  explosion,  earthquake,  or  volcano,— just  such,  in 
the  moral  world,  the  human  mind,  long  ''cabined,  cribbed,  con* 
fined,"  but  now  aroused  to  a  sense  of  its  freedom,  may  speedily 
become,  unless  rightly  directed,  for  ruin  to  the  social  structure. 

The  persistent  indifference  to  God*8  claims,  and  the  devotion 
to  selfish,  worldly  purposes,  which  characterize  thousands  around 
us,  are  to  ourselves  as  Christians  not  only  a  disgrace,  but 
likewise  a  danger.  The  slopes  of  Vesuvius  are  clad  with  fertile 
vineyards  and  smiling  fields ;  and  the  doomed  cities  of  the  plain 
were  situated  in  a  spot  which  was  *^  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord."  Let 
us  not  be  deceived  by  the  advancement,  intelligence,  enterprise,  and 
luxurious  self-indulgence  of  our  times.  Is  there  no  reason  to  fear  a 
hidden  power  of  practical  atheism,  beneath  the  thin  crust  of  society, 
which  needs  but  a  fitting  occasion  to  burst  forth  in  desolation  to  the 
commonwealth  P  The  testimony  of  the  Word,  and  of  all  time,  remains 
as  yet  unaltered  in  its  truthfulness.  Give  a  man  the  love  and  fear  of 
€k>d,  and  he  is  fitted  for  intercourse  with  the  highest  nobility  of 
ereaturdy  excellence,  for  companionship  with  angels ;  he  is  fitted  for 
heaven,  and  for  a  growing  likeness  to  the  Infinite  and  Holy  One. 
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But  separate  him  from  God,  and,  whatever  the  externals  of  his  posi- 
tion, the  mighty  foroes  of  his  moral  nature  are  traosformed  into  so 
many  engines  of  destruction,  the  ruin  of  his  every  hope,  hoth  here 
and  hereafter,  Virtue,  indeed,  in  special  and  exceptional  cases, 
assumes  a  beauteous  form,  even  where  religion  is  absent.  But  these 
cases  are  only  like  flowers  that  deck  a  grave,— ihe  exact  type  of 
the  spiritual  condition  of  a  community  that  seeks  not  the  honour  of 
God.  In  order  to  retrieve  that  honour,  as  well  as  out  of  yearning 
compassion  for  our  perishing  fellow-men,  and  an  enlightened  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  we  who  own  higher  motives,  and  rejoice  in  loftier 
privilege,  are  called  to  cast  aside  the  sloth  which  but  too  largely 
invades  the  professed  Church  herself.  For  she,  too,  like  the  pilgrim 
of  old,  has  come  to  an  "  enchanted  ground ; "  and  it  behoves  her  to 
watch  and  work,  lest  she  lose  the  precious  roll  of  her  heavenly  com- 
mission, together  with  her  Master's  presence  and  smile. 

To  each  of  these  three  great  hostile  forces,— superstitious  formality, 
infidelity,  and  worldly-mindedness,-^the  followers  of  the  crucified  One 
are  bound  to  present  a  firm  and  uncompromiaing  front.  But  oar 
attitude^is  also  to  be  aggressive.  True,  we  must  man  the  walls  of 
the  fortress;  and  it  is  death  to  the  sentinel  who  sleeps  at  his  post. 
But  high  time  is  it  that  the  Christian's  standing  motto  should  be, 
"  The  worUfor  Christ !  "  It  is  small  credit  to  His  Church  that  she  is 
even  now  pressed  at  her  centre,  and  far  from  universally  maintaining 
her  ground ;  whilst  so  little  has  she  gained  in  distant  fields,  that  the 
world  may  still  be  truthfully  described  as  "  lying  in  the  wicked  one." 
God's  providence  has  ever  been  in  advance  of  the  faith,  zeal,  and 
enterprise  of  His  people ;  and  the  open  doors  of  the  last  fifty  years 
lead  us  out  into  a  wide  and  dismal  expanse,  where  darkness  reigns, 
almost  the  more  painful  in  its  denseness  for  the  glimmering  lights 
of  occasional  Christian  enterprise.  It  behoves  us  not  to  sit  down 
contentedly,  as  though  the  battle  were  won.  The  false  prophet 
still  sways  the  faith  of  a  hundred  millions  of  our  race.  The  ancient 
people  of  the  covenant  yet  have  ^'  the  vail  upon  their  heart,*'  and 
refuse  to  ^'  look  upon  Him  whom  they  have  pierced,"  and  to  *'  mourn." 
Popery  still  rears  its  head — ^like  Bome  herself,  amid  the  pestilential 
swamps  of  the  Campagna — above  the  gloomy  domain  of  untold 
millions  who  cherish  her  G^-dishonouring  errors.  No  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  that  great  family  whose  ''  Elder  Brother  "  is  the  Incarnate 
Son  of  God,  are  ground  down  beneath  the  iron  bondage  of  Pagan 
idolatry.  We  rejoice  in  the  signs,  indeed,  of  a  day  of  brighter  pro- 
mise. If  Bome  is  clutching  with  eager  greed  at  the  sceptre  of 
slumbering  Britain,  her  representative  head  is  tottering  at  the 
Vatican,  "  The  water  "  of  "  the  great  river  Euphrates  "  is  confess- 
edly drying  up — the  Crescent  is  paling  before  the  glories  of  the  Sun 
of  Eighteousness.    Two  hundred  thousand  avowed  Christian  men 
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and  women  in  India  are  creating  a  public  sentimenfc,  which  is  telling 
on  the  religioiis  life  of  the  two  hundred  millions  of  their  countrymen, 
and  will  doubtless  ere  long  issue  in  a  stupendous  moral  revolution. 
China  and  Japan,  those  ancient  lands  of  impenetrable  mystery,  have 
at  last  felt  the  life-giving  touch  of  a  younger  Christendom,  their 
many  bars  and  bolts  have  slipped  back  at  its  bidding,  and  the  second 
stage  of  Christian  effort  has  commenced  amongst  their  countless 
hosts.  The  missionary  is  following  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
explorer,  even  where  he  is  not  himself  the  first  to  bring  obscure 
tribes  within  the  range  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  The  isles  of 
the  Southern  Archipelago  are  receiving  the  message  of  mercy,  and  the 
white-sailed  herald  of  the  Cross  is  superseding  the  proa  of  the 
cannibal.     Yet  our  work  is  not  done*-M  hut  harely  hegwh* 

Who,  then,  is  "  sufficient  for  these  things  P  "  To  this  inquiry  we 
could  find  no  reply,  were  it  not  for  the  recollection  that,  after  all, 
this  enterprise  is  human  only  in  its  instrumentalities,  whilst  inits  origin 
and  sanctions  it  is  Divine.  The  purposes  of  Almighty  Wisdom  are  sure 
of  accomplishment,  even  though  they  be  long  hindered  by  the 
criminal  imperfection  of  the  agents  whom  He  condescends  to 
employ.  All  that  is  demanded  for  the  speedy  and  triumphant 
prosecution  of  the  work  is  a  higher  type  of  the  Christian  life, 
Evexy  view  of  the  subject  serves  to  enforce  this :  the  grandeur 
of  our  heritage  of  hallowed  memory  and  sacred  privilege;  the 
advanced  period  of  human  probation  in  which  our  lot  is  cast ;  the 
gigantic  nature  of  the  evils  to  be  overcome ;  the  sorrows  of  our 
fellow*men ; — all  demand  renewed  earnestness,  and  a  single-minded 
devotion  which  shall  utterly  dwarf  our  doings  in  the  past.  Happily 
we  are  not  without  a  perfect  Pattern  in  the  human  life  of  Jesus 
Himself;  who,  from  the  day  when  He  became  incarnate,  has  been 
pleased  to  carry  out  His  works  of  gracd  through  the  medium  of  a 
"  body  "  on  the  earth.  The  Church  is  now  that  "  body,"  which  He,  the 
Head,  expects  to  fulfil  her  calling  in  the  spirit,  and  after  the  fashion 
in  which  He  commenced  it.  Great,  indeed,  is  the  mystery  of  that 
Divine  wisdom,  which  has  elected  to  limit  its  operations  by  the 
bounds  of  such  an  agency ;  but  the  fact  is  indisputable.  And  it  is  a 
matter  for  adoring  gratitude  on  our  part,  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
fidelity  of  individual  Christians,  their  earthly  life  may  be  veritably 
transfused  by  a  heavenly  one.  The  marvel  of  the  Incarnation  is 
spiritually  repeated  in  every  member  of  Christ's  "  body,"  made  one 
with  Him  by  faith.  No  fresh  discovery  is  needed  to  bring  the  world  to 
our  Master's  feet ;  we  have  but  to  return  to  the  first  principles  of 
His  gracious  teacbiogs.  Through  the  activities  of  such  as  have 
already  been  touched  with  the  loadstone  of  His  love,  does  He  exert 
His  magnetic  influence  over  men's  hearts,  who  said,  "  And  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  uf  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me." 
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Would  we  then  be  suooeBsM  in  ^  casting  oat  devils,"  let  ns  nerer 
forget  that  ^  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  hj  prayer  and  fiuting,"— a 
saying  confirmed  by  the  habitual  and  protracted  communion  with 
IDs  heavenly  Father  of  Him  who  spoke  the  words.  Too  much 
reason  is  there  to  fear  that  the  hnrry  and  distractions  of  modem  lifa 
sadly  interfere  with  the  regalarity,  and  sustained  importunity,  of 
prayer  which  become  professed  Christians.  It  is  in  the  closet  alone 
that  we  can  shake  off  the  dust  of  worldly  defilement,  and  gain  fresli 
strength  for  hallowed  labour.  Of  the  Master  Himself  it  is  said  that. 
**M  He  prayed^  the  fashion  of  His  countenance  was  altered.'* 
Prayer  makes  work  light,  breathes  into  the  soul  that  lives  in  its 
atmosphere  a  strength  which  is  equal  to  every  task  to  which  the 
Divine  wisdom  would  fain  invite  us. 

Yet  prayer  without  work  were  a  mockery.  Ora  ei  laben  is  a 
maxim  which  well  expresses  the  correlative  and  oo*operative  force*  of 
God's  rule  and  man's  free  action.  In  vain  does  the  morbid  soul  mourn 
over  its  own  necessities,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  so  long  as  it  indo- 
lently abstains  from  work  for  God.  **  Then  shall  we  know,  if  we 
follow  on  to  know  the  Lord."  What  a  marvelloiis  Worker  was  He 
who  cried,  ^'  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me ! "  let 
His  designs  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  are  hindered  by  the  inao* 
tivity  of  His  disciples.  The  Head  of  the  Church,  we  repeat,  acts  but 
through  His  **  body ;"  and  each  self-indulgent  member  betrays  Him. 
There  is  work  to  do  for  the  Saviour,  in  the  family,  the  school,  the 
pulpit,  the  pew,  the  street,  the  shop, — wherever,  and  however,  we  are 
occupied.  The  sick  and  destitute  surround  us;  the  ignorant  and 
godless  are  on  all  sides ;  the  stream  of  the  worldly  flows  swiftly 
and  imceasingly  past  our  church-doors.  We  may,  indeed,  alwaji 
find  the  work ;  and  how  elevated  becomes  life's  labour,  when  done 
for  Him  who  regards  its  meanest  trivialities  as  worthy  His  aocept- 
ance  P    The  *<  cup  of  cold  water  "  loses  not  its  **  reward." 

The  climax  and  complement  of  all  ia/aiih;  without  which,  of  a 
truth,  even  in  praybg  and  working,  **  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.*' 
Does  not  the  comparative  powerlessness  of  the  Church  in  the  past 
reveal  the  existence  of  some  great  detect  P  And  does  not  such  sac- 
cess  as  she  has  in  latter  times  achieved,  and  is  achieving,  dearly 
teach  us  that  we  are  here  touching  upon  the  cardinal  need, — ^that 
her  most  appropriate  petition  is,  ''Lord,  increase  our  faith  P"  This 
is  the  hand  which,  in  order  to  dispoiEei  receives  from  Him  who  alone 
has  to  bestow.  O,  could  we  attain  to  a  calm,  childlike  trust  in  God 
for  all  that  we  require,  whether  of  victory  over  sinful  habit, 
of  preparedness  for  heaven,  or  of  work  in  the  great  **  field"  of  the 
world,  we  should  at  once  enter  into  the  experimental  possesnon  of 
the  true  type  of  that  rest  which  ''  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God," 
and  which  is  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  cease  firom  eveiy  asadoui 
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work  that  centres  in  Mlf,  Sucli  i9  the  sole  seoret  of  oar  strength ; 
possessed  of  which  we  will  nofc  fear  to  go  up  against  the  ''  walled 
cities  "  of  our  enemies :  for  the  Lord  God  shall  deliyer  them  into  our 
hand«  **This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our 
iaith."  W.  B. 


IS   THE  DISTINOTION  BETWEEN  MOBAIi  EXOELLENOE 
AND  ITS  OPPOSITE  ABBITBABY  OR  NECESSARY  P« 

Oh  thia  abstruse  but  important  question,  two  conflicting  opinions 
have  been  expressed.  The  one  asserts  the  arbitrary  character  of  moral 
distinctions,  and  resolves  them  all  into  the  will  and  purpose  of  the 
Most  High ;  the  other  conceives  them  to  be  fixed  and  immutable  in 
their  very  nature,  independent  of  the  Divine  WilL  We  are  invited  to 
reconsider  thia  question,  by  the  publication  of  a  work  of  which  we  give 
the  full  title  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Its  author,  Charles  Secretan, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Academy  of  Lausanne,  is  a  Christian, 
a  Protestant,  and  an  eminently  original  thinker;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  who  has  passed  through  the  most  violent  intellectual  gym- 
nastics practised  in  the  schools  of  German  thought.  He  has  done  good 
service  in  vindicating  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  of  Divine  revela- 
tion ;  and  his  writings  comprise  much  that  is  interesting  and  important. 
But  the  volume  before  us  contains  a  very  remarkable  speculation 
respecting  the  Divine  existence  and  perfections,  and  the  moral  dis- 
tinctions of  good  and  evil,  with  which  we  can  by  no  means  agree,  and 
on  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  animadvert.  The  theory  which  he 
advocates  differs  widely  from  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  is,  in  fact, 
its  metaphysical  antipodes.  The  human  mind,  like  the  pendulum  of  a 
dock,  is  apt  to  go  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  so  that  the  further  it 
has  gone  at  one  time  in  one  direction,  the  further  will  it  go,  at  another 
time,  in  the  opposite.  The  American  divine,  the  ablest  champion  and 
exponent  of  the  Calvinistic  Decrees,— the  very  Goliath  of  absolute 
predestination, — in  his  famous  Essay,  not  only  denies  all  freedom  to 
the  human  will,  but  also  deprives  the  Deity  Himself  of  all  practical 
freedom  of  choice ;  asserting  that,  from  the  very  perfection  of  His 
nature.  He  must  necessarily  choose  the  best,  and  that  no  other  choice 
than  that  which  has  been  made  was  in  any  case  possible.  The  theory 
of  the  French  professor  differs  totally  from  this.  And,  at  first,  we 
were  struck  with  its  novelty,  and  charmed  with  its  ingenuity.  But, 
** medio  hUiasimua  Una"  A  little  reflection  brought  us  back  to  our 
former  view,  which  we  take  to  be  the  golden  mean ;  and  we  are  still 
disposed  to  stand  in  the  "  old  paths,"  in  defence  of  the  position  which 
has  been  maintained  by  the  generality  of  Christian  divines,  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  Church  till  now. 

•  "Ztf  PkiloiophU  de  la  Ziberil  Par  Charles  SeerStan,  VI<Ue—^  Ediia  doc- 
iriaa  uipientmmtempla  Serena:— Zvcrhe,D,N.R.,n^S:'  Second  Edition.  Paris  s 
Angotto  Donmd.    1866. 
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An  able  article  in  a  recent  Review  ^ves  the  following  Bommary  of 
M.  Secr^tan's  theory : — "  The  Supreme  Being  is  not  only  mind,  a  rela- 
tive freedom,  bat  absolute  freedom :  He  is  not  only  a  free  agent,  but  He 
is  80  by  Hia  own  choice  and  gift;  His  character,  aa  well  as  Hlb  exist- 
ence, is  His  own  eternal  act.  The  absolutely  Free  is  the  Author  of  Hib 
own  mind."  This,  doubtless,  is  a  bold  and  sublime  speculation :  but  the 
theory — so  far  as  we  can  understand  it — seems  to  involve  more  than 
one  contradiction.  To  make  the  Creator  the  Author  of  His  own  being, 
involves  the  absurdity  of  self-creation.  And  no  length  of  duration 
assigned  for  such  an  act,  even  though  it  should  be  supposed  eternal, 
diminishes,  but  rather  increases  the  difficulty  of  its  aocomplishmeat; 
and  makes  the  idea,  however  magnificent,  inf^iiely  absurd ! 

Necessity  and  choice  are  plainly  opposed  to  each  other :  whatever  ia 
not  necessary,  might  have  been  other  than  it  is.  Wherever  there  is 
choice,  another  alternative  than  the  one  actually  chosen  must  have 
been  possible.  If  then,  as  the  writer  jast  quoted  asserts,  the  Deity  is 
"  a  free  agent  by  His  own  choice,"  He  might  have  cTioeen  to  be  not  a  free 
agewt ; — a  palpable  contradiction,  implying  either  choice  by  one  who  is 
unable  to  choose,  or  that  the  Deity,  having  once  possessed  freedom  of 
choice,  voluntarily  undergoes  a  change,  by  abdicating  His  free-agency, 
and  depriving  Himself  of  the  power  to  choose !  Well  may  the  author 
here  suppose  the  reader  to  exclaim, ''  that  this  is  reasoning  wildly  above 
the  clouds,  with  words  that  no  longer  represent  definite  ideas."  To 
which  Professor  Secr^tan  replies,  that  "  so  it  ought."  We.  however, 
decline  to  follow  him ;  leaving  him  to  pursue  his  flight  in  nvbQytu,  while 
we  take  our  stand  below,  where,  in  a  more  humble  position,  we  may  at 
least  apprehend — what,  indeed,  we  cannot  comprehend — the  uncaused 
existence  of  the  great  First  Cause. 

The  idea  of  the  Uncaused,  necessarily  perfect,— of  a  Being  infinitely 
powerful,  wise,  and  good  by  nature,  and  that  from  all  eternity,— does 
not  satisfy,  we  are  told,  the  instinct  of  causality.  Professor  Secretan 
would  replace  this  conception  by  another, — that  of  a  First  Cause,  who 
has  no  nature,  but  a  character  possessed  from  all  eternity  by  His  own 
gift,  who  acts  by  laws  that  He  has  laid  down  for  Himself. 

This  leads  us  directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral  law,  which  it 
is  the  highest  purpose  of  the  Divine  government  to  maintaia  and 
enforce.  The  question,  whether  this  law  is  merely  the  expression  and 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  will,  or  is  independent,  necessary,  and 
eternal,  is  one  which  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  heard  of.  Bat,  if  it 
were,  it  can  only  be  decided  in  one  way,  after  the  astounding  assamp- 
tion  that  the  Divine  existence  and  perfections  are  matters  of  choice  and 
gift !  The  inquiry  respecting  moral  obligation,  whether  it  is  arbitrary 
or  essential,  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers,  and  its 
discussion  includes  the  whole  history  of  ethical  science.  The  question, 
in  fact,  resolves  itself  into  this :  Are  truth,  justice,  charity,  and  all  the 
other  moral  virtues,  good  because  God  has  commanded  them ;  or  has 
GK>d  commanded  them  because  they  are  good?  Is  the  will  of  God  the 
original  and  exclusive  ground  of  moral  obligation,  or  is  God  Himself 
righteous  and  good,  simply  because  He  is  faithful  to  the  eternal 
requirements  of  righteousness  and  goodness  P 
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The  former  alternative  of  this  qaestion  is  adopted  by  Professor 
Seor^tan,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  "  absolute  freedom "  of  the 
Dirine  Being  in  respect  even  of  His  own  existence  and  perfections. 
The  following  are  the  words  which  express  this  result : — "  The  proposi- 
tion, God  is  that  which  He  wills  to  be,  involves  the  creation  by  an 
almighty  j!a^  of  aU  the  general  laws  of  the  universe,  metaphysical  and 
moral,  which  seem  to  us  necessary,  and  which  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive other  than  they  are.  That  which  is  eternal  and  immutable  in 
our  eyes,  is  so  because  God  willed  it  so.  He  is  the  Author  at  once  of 
the  real  and  the  possible,  and  the  impossibilities  that  we  perceive  are 
impossibilities  that  He  has  created." 

We  do  not  see  why  the  truths  of  geometry  and  arithmetic  are  omitted 
from  this  list  of  things  dependent  on  the  Divine  will ;  for  they  do  not 
appear  more  necessary  and  immutable  than  the  metaphysical  and 
moral  laws  of  the  universe.  But  if,  as  the  author  states,  the  latter 
appear  to  us  necessary,  and  we  are  unable  to  conceive  of  them  other  than 
they  are,  one  would  suppose  that  this  might  well  be  deemed  an  effect- 
ual bar  to  all  further  discussion  respecting  them.  That  God  is  the 
Creator  of  the  real,  we  admit ;  and  have  always  believed  that  His  power 
extends  to  all  possibilities.  But  this  is  not  enough  for  Professor 
Secretan.  That  even  the  impossibilities,  in  metaphysical  and  moral 
subjects,  are  impossibilities  which  God  has  created,  we  are  in  no  way 
inclined  to  believe.  The  sacred  Scriptures  tell  us  that "  it  is  impossible 
for  Gk>d  to  lie;"  that "  God  cannot  be  tempted,"  or  allured  by  evil  things ; 
and  that  "  He  cannot  deny  Himself."  Are  these  impossibilities  which 
He  has  created  ?  If  so,  then,  antecedently  to  the  Divine  choice  and 
juU  which  makes  truth  a  virtue,  and  decides  what  shall  be  Excellence 
and  Perfection,  it  mast  have  been  possible  for  God  to  lie,  to  be  allured 
by  evil  things,  and  to  deny  Himself.  We  are  taught  to  believe  that 
**  God  is  love ; "  but  if  benevolence  is  not  essential  to  His  character,  but 
merely  a  matter  of  choice,  according  to  a  law  which  He  has  laid  down 
for  Himself,  then  malevolence  might  have  been  a  Divine  attribute,  and 
the  infliction  of  gratuitous  misery  a  moral  virtue. 

The  Professor,  it  is  true,  regards  the  moral  law  as  the  supreme  law 
of  creation, — that  for  which  all  the  rest  was  made.  For  what  reaaon, 
then,  does  he  regard  it  as  arbitrary  and  contingent  ?  The  sole  argu- 
ment in  fjEivour  of  such  a  view  is  this :  that  the  theory  which  makes  it 
necessary  and  eternal,  either  substitutes  the  moral  law  for  the  Deity, 
or  else  gives  it  a 

"  divided  empire  with  heayen's  King," 

sucli  as  that  which,  according  to  Milton,  Satan  of  old  aspired  to.  Thus 
it  18  said :~"  The  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  theo,  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Divine  Will.  To  suppose  moral  order  pre-existent  and 
supreme  would  be  to  make  moral  order  God.  To  suppose  them  eter- 
nally simultaneous,  would  be  to  divide  the  sovereignty  of  the  universe 
between  abstract  law  and  the  Being  consenting  to  it.  A  being  perfect 
by  nature,  and  therefore,  ultimately,  passively  perfect,  would  be  less  so 
than  a  being  who  has  freely  said,  '  Let  there  be  perfection  I '  and  has 
bestowed  it  on  himself." 
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This  argnment  is  in  sabatance  the  same  as  that  which  was  tirgedhy 
Descartes  and  his  followers.  It  was  a  common  sophism  among  the 
Cartesians,  that  to  affirm  the  independence  and  eternity  of  the  moral 
liEiw,  is  to  destroy  the  Divine  freedom,  and  to  bind  the  actions  of  the 
Deity  in  the  chains  of  an  eternal  deatiny,  to  set  np  a  blind  fate  as  the 
sapreme  power,  oontrolling  the  actions  of  Qod  Himself :  even  as,  in  the 
ancient  pagan  mythology,  behind  the  thundering  Jnpiter  and  the  niatic 
Fan,  there  was  a  vast  power,  silent,  obscure,  inscmtable,— ruling  over 
all,— making  gods  and  men  its  instmments, — ^the  eternal  destiny,— the 
inevitable  and  irresistible  Moipa,  or  "Eate,"  holding  the  sovereign 
mlers  of  Olympus  in  its  adamantine  grasp.  However  justly  this  might 
be  considered  a  correct  view  of  Jonathan  Edwards's  theory,  already 
referred  to,  it  is  no  better  than  a  caricature  of  the  one  we  advocate.  The 
independence  and  immutability  of  the  moral  law  no  more  affect  the 
Divine  freedom  than  they  do  that  freedom  of  the  human  will,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  Divine  image  in  which  God  created  man. 

But  a  still  more  conclusive  refutation  of  Professor  Secr6tan*B 
theory  arises  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  If  on  this 
question  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  unsophisticated  instincts  of  man's 
moral  nature,  the  answer  will  be  prompt  and  definite.  The  distinction 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  justice  and  injustice,  we  never  conceive  of 
as  arbitrary ;  we  always  regard  it  as  existing  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,*  and  as  belonging  to  a  sphere  to  which  omnipotence  is  inap- 
plicable. The  obligation  to  do  right  extends  to  all  beings  who  are 
capable  of  moral  action.  No  reason  can  be  imagined  why  any  moral 
being  should  be  exempt  from  it.  Is  it  because  of  man's  weakness  that 
he  is  bound  to  be  just  P  Does  the  law  of  righteousness  exert  its  antho- 
rity  most  over  those  who  are  least  able  to  inflict  injury  on  others? 
And  is  its  authority  gradually  weakened  and  diminished,  as  we  ascend 
in  the  scale  of  being,  and  of  intellectual  and  physical  power,  until,  in 
the  presenoe  of  the  Omniscient  and  Almighty,  it  vanishes  altogether  P 
This  cannot  be.  Our  moral  nature  instinctively  recoils  from  snch  a 
monstrous  and  incredible  hypothesis.  Wherever  there  is  any  moral 
life,  the  moral  law  is  supreme :  the  very  least  are  sheltered  by  its 
protection,  and  the  greatest  are  not  exempted  from  its  obligation. 
And  it  is  the  chief  glory  of  Him  who  is  enthroned  above  angels  and 
men,   that,   from  eternity  to  eternity,  the  law   of  righteousness   is 

*  "  If  I  be  asked,  what  I  mean  by  tAg  nature  of  things,  I  oannot  otherwiie  eiplain 
myself  than  by  saying  that  there  is  in  my  mind  something  which  indnees  me  to  thisk 
that  every  thing  existing  in  nature  is  determined  to  exist,  and  to  exist  after  a  eotsin 
manner,  in  conseqnenoe  of  established  laws ;  and  that  whaterer  is  agreeable  to  those  laws 
is  agreeable  to  the  natore  of  things,  because  by  those  laws  the  natore  of  all  thiags  is 
determined.  Of  those  laws  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  anything,  except  so  far  as  they 
seem  to  be  intimated  to  me  by  my  own  feelings,  and  by  the  suggestions  of  my  own 
understanding.  But  these  feeUngs  and  suggeslions  are  such,  and  affect  me  in  such  s 
manner,  that  I  cannot  help  receiving  them,  and  trusting  in  them,  and  belienng  thst 
their  intimations  are  not  fallacious,  but  snch  as  I  should  approve,  if  I  were  perfectly 
acqnsiotird  with  evexy  thing  in  the  unirerse ;  and  such  as  1  may  approve,  and  admit  of, 
and  regulate  my  conduct  by,  without  danger  of  any  inconvenien6e."->fieattie's  *'£sssy 
oa  Truth,"  part  i.,  chap.  i.  ^  j 
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hoi  only  npheld  by  HIb  mfinite  power,  but  receives  tbe  approyal  of 
His  infinite  wisdom,  and  tbe  preference  of  His  infinite  love. 

And  tbis  instinctiye  testimony  of  man's  moral  nature,  uttered  when- 
ever uncorrupted  by  tbe  traditions  and  speculations  of  a  false  pbiloso- 
pby,  is  in  perfect  accordance  witb  tbat  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  wherein 
God  Himself  no  where  claims  a  relation  to  the  moral  law  which  in 
any  degree  implies  that  it  is  tbe  creature  of  His  will.  There  have 
been,  doubtless,  positive  precepts,  many  of  them  of  a  temporary 
character,  which  have  derived  all  their  authority  from  their  Divine 
appointment.  These  are  distinguished  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  from 
the  moral  law :  "  For  there  is  verily  a  disannulling  of  the  command- 
ment going  before  for  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  thereof."  But 
while  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  ancient  covenant  was  abolished,  the 
moral  part  remained :  "  One  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  "  from 
it.  ''Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith P  God  forbid! 
yea,  we  establish  the  law."  In  no  part  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
is  it  asserted,  or  implied,  that  the  bare  command  of  God  could  destroy 
the  obligation  of  virtue,  or  make  vice  obligatory.  The  question,  which 
in  modem  times  has  been  so  often  debated,  and  sometimes  decided  in 
the  negative,  "  Is  the  will  of  God  reg^ulated  and  directed  by  justice  P  " 
was  no  open  question  with  prophets  and  apostles.  Abraham  reasoned 
with  God  against  the  apparently  imminent  destruction  of  the  righteous 
with  the  wicked,  and  expressed  his  unshaken  confidence  in  the  uni- 
versal equity  of  the  Divine  procedure :  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right  P"  The  moral  perfections  of  God  are  constantly 
appealed  to,  as  the  highest  reasons  for  the  love,  reverence,  trust,  and 
obedience  which  are  due  to  Him  from  all  His  intt'lligent  creatures. 
But  if  there  were  no  eternal  and  necessary  distinction  between  God's 
moral  perfections  and  their  opposites, — if  they  derive  all  their  glory 
from  the  determination  of  His  unqualified  will, — if  righteousness  is 
right  only  because  He  commands  it,  and  if  sin  is  evil  merely  because 
He  forbids  it ;  what  reason  or  ground  is  there  for  asking  us  to  honour 
God  because  of  His  justice,  goodness,  or  truth  P — when,  according  to  M. 
Secr^tan's  theory,  if  God  had  willed  another  set  of  moral  distinctions, 
as  (es  hypoihesi)  He  might  have  done,  we  should  have  been  equally 
bound  to  honour  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  falsehood.    "  There  must  be  a 

first  something,"  it  is  said,  "  from  which  all  the  rest  has  proceeded 

This  first  something  must  be  WiU,  and  that  will  unlimited  by  any  law 
or  nature  in  itself  or  around  it."  In  this  case,  "  WiU  "  alone  should  be 
the  object  of  our  adoration ;  and  the  extreme  doctrine  of  freedom, 
"the  philosophy  of  liberty,"  becomes  almost  identical  with  that  of 
absolute  predestination.*  We  reverently  believe  that  the  will  of  God 
is  the  supreme  law  of  the  universe ;  but  we  also  believe  that  it  is  in 
perfect  and  invariable  unison  with  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of 
order.  We  believe  that  faithfulness,  righteousness,  and  beneficence, 
whether  in  God  or  man,  are  in  themselves  snd  for  their  own  sakes 

^  Thomu  Hobbea,  "  the  philoaopher  of  Malmesbory,"  strenaootly  maintained  the 
^ofltiiiM  of  neoeHUj  eatabUithed  on  the  abaolnte  power  and  imaiiUble  will  of  God ; 
aad  thai  it  it  not  tmth,  bnt  aothority,  that  makea  law. 
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estimable.  The  hypothesis  against  which  we  protest  maikes  theiA 
estimable  in  man,  because  God  has  commanded  them.  Bat  why  are 
they  estimable  in  God  ?  Does  He  claim  no  praise  except  for  fulfilling 
laws  which  in  themselves  are  not  anthoritativ^  bat  which  He  chooses 
to  observe  P  Has  He  attributes  which  are  not  morally  good  and  excel- 
lent, but  which  He  commands  us  to  think  so  P  And  has  He  willed  vir« 
tue  to  be  excellent,  withont  any  reason  but  that  He  wills  it  P  It  aeenifl 
to  us  like  a  reductio  ad  aibsurdum  to  make  the  sole  reason  of  the  Divine 
conduct  that  which  a  heathen  poet  ridicules,  when  urged  by  a  woman  who 
required  her  husband  to  put  a  fellow-creature  to  death.  "  But  where- 
fore P  "  he  asks;  to  which  the  wife  replies,  "Thus  I  will,  so  I  command; 
let  my  will  be  deemed  a  sufficient  reason ! "  *  Such  consequences  as  we 
have  indicated,  logically  follow  from  the  hypothesis  which  regards 
moral  obligation  as  arising  solely  from  the  Divine  command.  It  is  a 
theory  which  sets  aside  the  idea  of  duty,  annihilates  the  principle  of 
morality,  extinguishes  the  lustre  of  the  Divine  perfections,  and  thus 
removes  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  very  assumption,  that  we  are  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of 
God,  implies  an  antecedent  obligation  which  no  command  could  creatSt 
and  which  must  therefore  be  eternal  and  immutable,  an  obligation 
existing  in  the  nature  of  things.  We  not  only  acknowledge  thai 
obligation,  but  we  also  believe  that,  from  the  perfection  of  the  Divine 
nature,  all  the  commands  of  God  are  "holy,  just,  and  good;"  con- 
formed to  the  eternal  principles  and  laws  of  rectitude  and  excellenoe. 
It  is  admitted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  those  who  assert  the  arbitraiy 
character  of  the  moral  law,  that  the  human  mind  is  constituted  so  that 
we  regard  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe  as  necessary  and  eternal. 
By  what  miraculous  process,  then,  or  with  what  superhuman  Realties, 
have  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  opinion  discovered  and  proved  theai 
to  be  otherwise  P  If  that  is  not  truth  which  the  constitution  uf  our 
nature  determines  us  to  believe,  how  is  it  possible  that  we  can  ever 
know  the  truth  ?  In  this  case,  there  is  an  end  of  all  reasoning,  and 
universal  scepticism  is  our  only  wisdom.  If,  as  is  allowed  l^  onr 
opponents,  our  minds  are  so  formed  as  to  believe  that  the  laws  of 
morality  and  the  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice  are  eternal  and 
immutable,  what  better  proof  can  we  have  that  they  are  po  P 
"  Of  Ood  above  or  man  below, 
M^hat  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know  ?  " 
Has  the  Oreator  so  constituted  our  faculties  as  to  make  them  impose  a 
falsehood  on  our  belief  P  And  was  it  reserved  for  Professor  Secr^tan  to 
detect  and  expose  the  imposture  P  The  very  idea  of  such  a  discoverj 
is  a  refutation  of  his  hypothesis ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim,  **  Who 
is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge ; ''  or,  in 
other  phrase,  by  "  reasoning  wUdly  above  the  clouds,  with  words  that 
no  longer  represent  ideas  P  "  It  will  be  no  exaggeration,  if  we  say, 
that  the  maintainers  of  this  notion  endeavour  to  occupy  ground  whidi 
will  not  sustain  them,  and  to  take  their  stand  where  angels  might  fear 
to  tread. 

*  *'Eoc  voh»  sicjuho,  siipr^  ruiwn$  v0lmMiM9."'^nTBU^  Satica^.,  L  Stt. 
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Before  eondading  these  remarks,  we  may  observe,  that  the  view  we 
have  taken  on  this  sahject  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  atonement,  and  that  they  mutually  confirm  and  illustrate 
each  other.  In  many  parts  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
the  inspired  writers  assert,  and  every  where  assume,  the  reality  and 
necessity  of  Ohrist's  death,  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
mankind.  **  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered,  and  to  enter  into  His 
glory  P  •*  **  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer." 
But  whence  arose  the  obligation,  or  the  necessity  P  From  the  eternal 
authority  of  the  moral  law,  and  the  consequent  obligation  to  suffer 
implied  in  its  violation.  But  if  justice  were  an  arbitrary  thing,  such  a 
sacrifice  would  have  been  superfiuous.  It  was  not  arbitrary;  and 
therefore,  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son  **  to  voluntary  suffering  and  death,  for  the  redemption  of  man* 
kind :  an  act  which,  while  recognising  the  evil  of  sin,  and  its  demerit, 
has  displayed  the  Divine  justice  in  a  manner  far  transcending  in 
moral  sublimity  the  infliction  of  punishment  on  the  guilty.  God 
"  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,"  Him 
"  God  hath  set  forth  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood,  to 
declare  His  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past," 
"  The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for  His  righteousness'  sake :  He  will  magnify 
the  law,  and  make  it  honourable." 

We  are  keenly  sensible  that  it  is  difficult,  in  treating  of  such  high 
and  mysterious  themes,  to  avoid  a  seeming  failure  in  that  reverence  with 
which  all  that  appertains  to  the  Deity  should  be  treated ;  and  we  trust 
that  we  have  exercised  a  proper  degree  of  self-command,  while  treading 
on  holy  ground.  But  if  there  is  a  golden  altar  before  the  veil  which 
separates  us  from  the  "  Holiest  of  all,"  and  others,  without  warrant, 
will  dare  to  pass  beyond  it  and  lift  that  veil,  in  order  that  they  may 
gaze  on  the  mysteries  there  enshrined,  they  ought  not  to  complain 
if  we  withstand  them.  J.  W.  T, 


THE  BAPTISM  OF  CHRIST; 

I.   THE   NARRATIVE. 

(MATT.  in.  13-17.) 

Thb  Baptism  of  Christ  has  been  frequently  a  subject 'of  controversy 
among  Christians,  and  that  on  several  accounts.  Some  have  wondered 
at  His  submitting  to  the  ordinance  at  all,  seeing  that  He  could  scarcely 
he  baptized  into  His  own  name.  These  have  not  considered  that 
John's  baptism  was  not,  like  that  of  Jesus  Himself,  a  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity:  it  was  an  acknowledgment,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  received  it,  of  their  expectation  of  Him  that  should 
oome,  and  a  symbol  of  their  preparation  for  His  coming ;  answering,  in 
fact,  to  the  circumcision  of  all  Israel  immediately  after  their  entrance 
into  the  promised  land. 

Others  have  attributed  an  importance  to  this  act  which  is  nowhere 
Mcribed  to  it  in  the  Scriptures,  as  if  Christ  did  at  this  time  really  and 
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truly  bear  our  sin ;  as  if  in  tbis  ordinance  He  consented  to  be  aooonnfced 
sinful  Himself,  and  as  if  this  were  a  necessary  part  of  that  obedience 
by  which  He  purchased  salTation  for  us.  This  opinion  it  is  scarcely 
neoessaiy  to  refute. 

Others,  again,  have  sought  here  for  arguments  to  support  the  doc- 
trine of  baptism  by  immersion.  Bat  to  these  it  is  easy  to  reply.  First, 
that  the  particle  rendered  "  out  of  "  means  nothing  more  than  "  from/' 
indicating  plainly  enough  that  Jesus  had  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
water  while  the  ceremony  was  being  performed,  but  indicating  nothing 
concerning  immersion  or  emersion.  Secondly,  that  the  word  rendered 
*' baptize"  is  used  for  the  ceremonial  lustrations  which  were  by 
sprinkling,  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  belierers,  for  the 
types  of  the  flood,  the  cloud,  and  the  sea,  in  which  there  was  certainly 
a  sprinkling  of  water  on  the  saved,  but  no  immersion ;  and.  Thirdly,  that 
even  if  John's  baptism,  designed  only  for  a  few  people  in  a  warm  conn- 
try,  were  by  immersion,  that  is  no  argument  for  prescribing  the  same 
form  in  the  case  of  a  rite  destined  to  be  of  universal  obligation  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  gross  improbability,  however,  of  even  John's  baptism  being  con- 
ducted in  this  manner  is  obvious  to  those  who  reflect  that  it  took  place  at 
a  river-side,  at  a  distance  from  the  seats  of  civilized  life,  where  it  would 
have  been  as  impossible  to  find  sufficient  changes  of  raiment  for  a  multi- 
tude as  it  was  found  on  an  emergency  to  provide  food  to  satisfy  their 
wants.  The  "  much  water  "  which  induced  John  at  one  time  to  fix  his 
quarters  at  ^non  might  add  a  natural  pomp  to  the  simple  ceremony, 
but  decides  nothing  on  the  question  of  the  mode. 

We  do  not  wish  to  make  this  subject  a  theme  for  discussions  of  any 
kind,  save  such  as  may  minister  to  godly  edifying.  And  that  it  is 
designed  to  have  this  effect  is  plain  enough  firom  the  fact  that  three  of 
the  evangelists  record  the  event  in  full,  while  the  fourth  distinctly  refers 
to  it.  Let  us  review  the  circumstances  as  detailed  by  them*  and  then 
endeavour  to  form  such  views  of  the  significance  of  the  whole  aa  may 
be  warranted  by  "  the  analogy  of  faith." 

John  was  "fulfilling  his  course," — ^a  brief,  but  truly  brilliant  one»«- 
announcing  the  promised  Messiah,  warning  men  to  flee  firom  the  com- 
ing wrath,  which  must  surely  visit  unpreparedness  for,  or  r^ection  of, 
the  proffered  mercy ;  and  baptizing  those  who  believed  his  word.  While 
thus  eng^aged,  an  announcement  was  made  to  him  of  the  nearer  presence 
of  the  coming  One.  Till  now  he  "  knew  Him  not"  Jesus  he  may  Imve 
known,  but  not  as  the  Ohrist  The  whole  of  his  extraordinary  career 
had  been  inspired  and  sustained  by  simple  faith  in  the  Divine  message 
vouchsafed  to  himself.  Till  now  he  knew  not  that  he  should  see  the 
Lord's  Ohrist:  his,  for  aught  he  could  tell,  might  be  the  lot  of 
prophets  and  kings  who  waited  long, 

*'  Bat  died  without  the  light." 

But  now  another  message  came :  the  faith  that  enabled  him  to  sway 
the  mind  of  the  Jewish  people  gained  for  him  from  above  the  gracious 
promise,   ''Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and 
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remaining  on  Him»  the  same  is  He  whicH  baptizeth  with  the  Holy 
Ohoet."  Henceforward,  a  new  motive  inspired  him  as  be  went  forth  to 
his  work.  The  conriction  became  strong  upon  him  that  the  Messiah 
was  actually  come.  Through  all  the  years  of  John's  youth  there  had 
been  growing  up  to  manhood  that  greater  than  John,  to  herald  Whose 
advent  be  had  been  sanctified  from  his  mother's  womb.  Where  then  was 
He  P  What  city  had  the  honour  of  His  presence  P  What  home,  out 
of  the  many  thousands  of  His  Israel,  absorbed  that  effulgence  which 
was  presently  to  enlighten  the  world  P 

Strange  reminiscences  rise  up  before  the  Baptist  of  a  wondrous 
birth,  foretold  even  as  his  own  had  been,  and  accompanied  by  marvel- 
lous signs ;  but  thirty  years  had  passed  away,  and  his  cousin  of  Naza- 
reth, the  son  of  Mary,  had  not  spoken.  Gould  it  be  He  P  But  why, 
then,  had  silence  so  long  sealed  His  lips  P  and  why  was  not  a  hint  given 
to  His  forerunner  by  this  near  relation,  of  another  relationship  that 
shonld  subsist  between  them  P 

The  marvels  attending  the  birth  of  Jesus  were  well  nigh  forgotten : 
the  sacred  secret  had  almost  faded  away  from  the  minds  of  those  most 
closely  allied  to  Him  according  to  the  flesh.  Was  this  Divinely-ordered 
reticence  to  make  it  manifest  that  He  owed  nothing  to  His  surround- 
ings, but  must  needs  detach  Himself  from  them  in  order  to  appear  in 
His  proper  glory,  owing  no  homage  to  man,  owing  and  paying  all 
homage  to  GodP  Musing  on  the  high  theme,  John  awaited  the 
appearance  of  the  sign.  The  last  company  of  that  army  of  recruits 
admitted  into  the  service  of  Jehovah  and  His  Christ  now  stood  before 
him ;  but  as  the  last  of  this  company  left  his  hands  and  retired  to 
his  companions,  Another,  hitherto  unseen,  stepped  forth  before  them 
all,  in  Whose  very  mien  there  shone  a  holy  calm,  a  heavenly  grace, 
which  rivetted  all  eyes  upon  Him,  and  irresistibly  fascinated  the  Bap- 
tist's gaze.  The  sign  was  sure  to  follow,  but  John  waited  not  for  it. 
Heretofore,  he  knew  Him  not  after  the  Spirit,  but  only  after  the  flesh : 
now  he  knew  Him  no  more  according  to  the  flesh,  but  only  according 
to  the  Spirit :  therefore  he  broke  out  spontaneously,  "  I  have  need  to 
be  baptized  of  Thee,  and  comest  Thou  to  me  P" 

So  does  Christ  in  His  Gospel  still  reveal  Himself  to  souls  that  wait 
for  Him.  It  is  not  the  glory  of  His  miracles  that  convinces  their 
understanding,  so  much  as  the  godlike  mien  that  attracts  and  wins 
their  hearts.  They  have  known  Jesus  before :  the  story  of  His  life  has 
been  familiar  to  them  from  their  childhood :  yet  they  may  truly  say, 
until  He  comes  to  them  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  "  I  knew  Him  not." 
But  when  He  thus  appears,  it  is  as  if  once  again  Jesus  were  being  "led 
up  "  from  the  obscurity  of  Nazareth,  in  order  to  His  "  showing  unto 
Israel."  And  not  imfrequently  the  effect  of  this  manifestation  is  like 
its  effect  upon  John.  The  consciousness  of  sin  in  the  human  breast  is 
never  so  intense  as  in  the  presence  of  infinite  purity.  "  I  heard  Thy 
voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid,"  is  the  first  utterance  of  con- 
scious guilt.  **  1  exceedingly  fear  and  quake,"  is  the  confession  even 
of  the  ancient  mediator  between  God  and  His  people,  as  he  stood 
beneath  the  burning  mount.  "  Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  undone,"  is  the 
exclamation  of  the  prince  of  prophets,  admitted  to  a  vision  of  God's 
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milder  glories.  Sach,  too,  is  the  experience  of  those  who  hehold  with 
eyes  of  flesh,  or  who  now  for  the  first  time  have  the  interior  eye  opened 
to  behold,  the  H0I7  One  of  Gk>d.  "  Depart  from  me ;'  for  I  am  a  sinfdl 
man,  O  Lord,"  is  the  entreaty  of  Peter,  as  he  witnesses  the  miracaloos 
draught  of  fishes.  So  here.  But  in  the  Baptist's  case  there  was  more 
than  this  to  sharpen  his  sense  of  unworthiness.  He  knew  the  purpose 
for  which  Christ  had  come, — to  receive  baptism  at  his  hands.  He  was 
required  to  perform  a  function  which  not  only  placed  him  in 
immediate  relationship  with  Christ,  but  also  in  a  position  of  seeming 
superiority;  and  from  this  his  soul  instinctiyely  shrunk.  He  waa^ 
indeed,  descended  from  a  stock  long  sacred  to  the  priestly  service,  being 
not  only  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but  of  the  house  of  Aaron ;  had  had  remark- 
able signs  accompanying  his  birth ;  had  received  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
and  was  at  this  moment  the  foremost  man  in  the  whole  religious  world 
of  Judaism.  But  in  view  of  that  lofty  function  of  his  office  which 
now  lay  before  him,  all  his  preparedness  seemed  unpreparedness.  The 
boldness  with  which  he  has  proclaimed  the  Messiah  is  abashed  by  the 
awe  of  His  presence :  the  terror  his  word  has  carried  to  the  breasts  of 
the  multitude,  as  he  denounced  their  sin,  returns  into  his  own  bosom  . 
under  the  pressure  of  this  more  solemn  duty. 

How  often  does  a  similar  feeling  overpower  God's  messengers  stiUt 
when  Christ  comes  to  them,  and  lays  His  commission  upon  them !  He 
requires  His  servants,  the  humblest  of  them,  to  do  more  honourable 
work  for  Him  than  John  did  when  he  poured  the  water  on  His  head.  He 
bids  them  cry,  every  one  of  them,  as  John  did  afterward,  "  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ! "  And  how 
shall  they  do  this,  unless  they  know  He  has  taken  away  their  own  sin  f 
Well,  indeed,  may  they  tremble :  well  may  they  feel  their  need  to 
be  baptized  by  Him  who  baptises  "  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire!" 

Wherever  this  true  humility  exists,  however,  in  Christ's  servants,  it 
will  teach  them,  as  it  taught  John,  to  listen  to  the  gracious  words  that 
proceed  out  of  His  lips.  "  Su£Fer  it  to  be  so  now."  "  Suffer,  permit,** 
—a  lowly  word  to  be  uttered  by  the  "  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords ! "  And  yet  in  this  we  have  no  exceptional  act,  no  inharmonious 
chord,  but  the  very  keynote  of  His  triumphal  song,  and  the  inaugurat* 
ing  edict  of  the  reign  of  grace.  "Suffer  it  to  be  so."  This  is  all  He  ever 
says  to  man,  till  the  last  great  day  when  He  exchanges  the  sceptre  for 
the  sword.  And  the  reason  is  always  the  same : "  For  thus  it  becometh 
us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness."  '*  It  becometh  «« : "  O  wonderful 
junction,  between  the  Lord  of  glory  and  the  child  of  earth  one  personal 
pronoun  extending  over  the  infinite  extremes !  "  To  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness :  "  as  if  He  had  said,  "  This  humiliation  of  Mine  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of:  it  becometh  it  is  part  of  My  'righteousness,'  of  My  un- 
feigned submission  to  the  Father's  will.  And  it  becometh  thee.  This 
exaltation  of  thine  is  nothing  to  glory  in :  it  is  a  part  of  thy  righteous- 
ness, of  thy  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Father.  WouldeSt  thou  truly 
resemble  MeP  Let  it  be  by  filling  thy  place  as  I  fill  Mine.  If  this 
humility  of  thine  be  genuine,  now  let  it  appear  in  the  humble  boldness 
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with  wUch  thou  dost  address  thyself  to  this  Holiest  act  of  thine  office ; 
and  this  thy  righteonsness  shall  have  its  reward." 

"  Then  he  suffered  Him."  If  there  were  only  in  ns  a  like  nnhesitat- 
ing  submission  to  the  Sayioar's  will,  how  mnoh  better  it  would  be  for 
na  and  for  the  world !  How  often  does  His  gracious  Spirit  repeat  within 
ua  His  gentle  solicitation,  '*  Suffer  it  to  be  so/'  and  we  think,  or  act  as 
if  we  think  that  we  are  wiser  than  the  Most  High  !  And  how  often 
does  He  back  His  holy  promptings  with  the  argument,  ^'Thus  it 
becometh  us ;"  as  if  sometimes  Christ's  fulfilling  His  "  righteousness  " 
depended  on  our  fulfilling  ours! 

And  now  the  Messiah,  the  true  Israel,  descends  into  that  Jordan 
into  which  Israel  of  old  had  entered,  and  John  pours  upon  Him 
the  mystic  flood.  But,  that  the  meaning  of  the  mystery  may  not 
be  mistaken,  as  He  stands  praying,  the  heayens  are  opened;  the 
firmament  is  radiant  with  glory.  A  film  or  fold  of  light,  assuming 
the  outline  of  a  dove,  gradually  descending,  rests  upon  the  head 
of  the  newly  baptized;  and  a  Yoice  accompanies  the  token,  the 
voice  of  the  Father,  as  the  sign  was  the  sign  of  the  Spirit,  "  This  is  My 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  "  He  saw,"  t.  e.,  John  saw  the 
heavens  opened,  and  heard  the  words  spoken.  Some  would  have  said 
that  the  voice  was  thunder,  and  that  the  heavens  were  only  illumined  by 
the  electric  flash.  But  the  Baptist  saw  with  no  such  unbelieving  glance ; 
he  noted  that  it  was  no  transitory  burst  of  light,  but  a  supernal 
radiance  that  settled  on  that  aacred  Head.  He  heard  with  no 
auch  dulnees  of  hearing :  too  often  had  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  God 
before,  though  perhaps  less  clear  than  now,  to  mistake  either  the 
Speaker  or  the  thing  spoken.  From  the  rent  heavens  the  voice  fell, 
and  in  the  relationship  ascribed  to  Jesus  it  proclaimed  the  dignity  of 
Him  who  uttered  it, ''  This  is  My  beloved  Son : "  all  that  John  has  seen 
in  Him,  and  infinitely  more,  is  beheld  by  the  eye  of  the  Eternal. 

Bejoicing  now  to  yield  up  His  temporary  commission  to  Him  who 
is  "  consecrated  for  evermore,"  resigned  to  be  laid  aside  for  Him  no 
leas  than  to  be  used  for  Him,  the  forerunner  says,  *'  I  saw,  and  bare 
record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  Gk>d." 

Henceforth,  the  burden  of  "  the  voice  in  the  wilderness  "  is  changed. 
It  is  no  longer,  "  Repent,"  but,  "  Believe : "  not,  "  Believe  in  Him  that 
ahall  come  after,"  but,  "Behold  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  nigh,  and 
receive  Him  to  your  hearts."  So,  likewise,  shall  it  be  with  those  who 
yield  to  the  Lord's  gracious  invitation  to  fulfil  with  Him  "  all  right- 
eousness."  They,  too,  not  once  for  all,  but  as  often  as  they  thus  seek 
to  do  homage  to  their  Saviour  in  His  lowliness,  shall  see  Him  glorified, 
and  shall  participate  in  that  glory.  The  partnership  with  Ohrist  in 
righteousness  shall  be  but  the  introduction  to  a  partnership  in  hal- 
lowed manifestations  from  on  high.  The  Father's  will  being  done,  the 
Father's  glory  shall  be  seen :  and,  Christ  sharing  it,  the  follower  of 
Christ  shall  share  it  too.  Again  and  again  shall  that  Yoice  be  heard : 
and  aa  the  believiug  soul  beholds  its  Redeemer  bearing  its  sins  in  its 
stead,  there  shall  be  a  new  significance  in  the  sound,  "  This  is  My 
bebved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The  inference  of  the 
penitent  soul  shall  be  immediate :    **  Well  pleased  with  my  Substitute 
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with  xny  Advocate,  witii  the  Friend  who  appears  «a  my  behalf,  Thoa 
canst  not  but  be  also  well  pleased  with  me.  I,  too,  sharing  with  Hin 
saoh  a  glory  as  this,  shall  be  denied  nothing  that  I  may  ask  in  His  name, 
even  to  the  adoption  of  a  son  and  the  heirship  of  all  things,  and  shall 
dare  to  call  Thee  mine,  and  shall  hear  Thee  call  me  Thine." 

How  shall  we  hope  to  attain  this  honour  P  Is  it  not  by  suffering 
Him  to  do  with  us  what  seemeth  Him  good  P  Let  us  receiye  Him  in 
the  "  fellowship  of  His  suffering ; "  let  us  share  with  Him  the  baptism 
of  the  cross,  stand  firm  in  His  cause  when  His  name  is  cast  out  as 
evil, — ^when  Satan  tempts  us  to  cast  doubts  upon  His  claims  and  Hia 
sufficiency  to  substantiate  them.  80  shall  we  erelong  behold  Him  in 
His  own  light,  **  fidrer  than  the  children  of  men."  The  heavens  will 
yet  again  be  opened,  to  close  upon  us  no  more  for  ever ;  and  we  shall 
behold  the  glory  the  Son  had  with  the  Father  "  before  the  world  was." 


THB  BEITI8H  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  ADYANGEMENT 
OF  SOIENOE: 

THE  PBOOBSSS  OV  ASTBOHOVIOAL  DI8C0YBBT. 

Ths  "  British  Association,"  which  was  inaugurated  in  the  city  of 
York,  in  1831,  has  just  held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  ancient  city 
of  Exeter.  One  of  its  main  objects  is,  "  to  promote  the  intercourse 
of  those  who  cultivate  science  with  each  other."  It  aims  at  fulfilling 
an  office  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  various  scientific  societiaa 
which  are  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These,  for  the 
most  part,  are  designed  to  render  the  voluntary  labours  of  isolated 
workers  available  to  the  scientific  world  generally,  by  receiving,  dis- 
cussing, and  publishing  the  results  which  they  may  have  obtained. 
The  Association,  on  the  other  band,  aims  at  giving  a  more  tytUmoHe 
direction  to  scientific  inquiry,  by  requesting  individuals,  conversant 
with  particular  departments,  to  draw  up  reports  on  the  present  state, 
or  on  the  recent  progress  of  special  branches  of  knowledge ;  organizing 
means  for  the  prosecution  of  researches  which  require  co-operation ; 
making  pecuniary  gprants,  where  necessary,  for  the  furtherance  of 
scientific  pursuits ;  and,  lastly,  by  publishing  firom  time  to  time,  the 
results  of  the  inquiries  entered  upon  at  its  suggestion. 

The  Association  has  undeniably,  for  nearly  forty  yean,  stimu- 
lated investigation  in  all  departments  of  science ;  and  its  influence  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  for  good.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  of  late 
its  scientific  honours,  if  we  look  at  them  from  a  religious  point  of  view, 
have  not  been  altogether  untarnished.  Some  of  its  conspicuous  mem- 
bers have  failed  to  exhibit  a  becoming  reverence  for  revealed  truth ; 
and  if  the  annual  gathering  cannot  be  fairly  held  to  have  designedlj 
fostered  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  yet 
open  latitudinarianism  has  been  not  seldom  so  far  tolerated,  to  say 
the  least,  as  to  lessen  in  the  religious  world  the  interest  which  would 
otherwise  be  felt  in  its  proceedings.  It  is  a  source  of  much  satislao* 
.tion,  however,  to  find  the  President^  the  Cambridge  Luoasian  Professor, 
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■peaking  this  year  in  a  tone  akin  to  that  in  whioh  a  Boyle,  a  Newton, 
a  Faraday,  have  ever  adopted,  when  they  have  had  occasion  to  compare 
or  contrast  science  and  Beyelation  with  each  other.  Professor  Stokes's 
Address,  which  is  admirable  in  all  its  parts,  deals  at  considerable  length 
with  the  progress  recently  achieyed  in  the  "  qneen  of  sciences."  We 
transcribe  a  portion  of  this  section  of  it ;  adding  a  paragraph,  in  con- 
clusion, obviously  intended  as  a  recognition  of  that  higher  Source  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  to  which,  in  the  end,  all  true  philosophy  has 
recourse, — finding  its  ample  reward  in  the  humility  of  a  simple  faith. 
After  noticing  some  of  the  main  points  in  the  history  of  astronomical 
science,  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  Bradley,  Le  Yerrier,  and  Adams, 
the  Professor  thus  introduces  us  to  some  interesting  investigations 
which  have  lately  been  made  by  means  of  the  spectroscope : — 

"The  Botioiia  and  the  maases  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  revealed  to 
ufl  more  or  less  fully  by  astronomical  observations,  but  we  could  not 
thus  become  acquainted  with  the  chemical  nature  of  these  distant 
objects.  Yet,  by  the  application  of  the  spectroscope  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  evidence  has  been  obtained  of  the  existence  therein 
of  various  elements  known  to  us  by  the  chemical  examination  of  the 
materials  of  which  our  own  earth  is  composed ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
light  is  thrown  on  the  state  in  which  matter  is  there  existing,  which, 
in  the  case  of  nebulsa  especially,  led  to  the  formation  of  new  ideas 
respecting  their  constitution,  and  the  rectification  of  astronomical 
speculations  previously  entertained 

"  We  are  accustomed  to  apply  to  the  stars  the  epithet '  fixed.'  Night 
after  night  they  are  seen  to  have  the  same  relative  arrangement,  and 
when  their  places  are  determined  by  careful  measurement,  and  certain 
small  corrections,  due  to  known  causes,  are  applied  to  the  immediate 
results  of  observation,  they  are  found  to  have  the  same  relative  dis- 
tances. But  when  instead  of  days  the  observations  extend  over  months 
or  years,  it  is  found  that  the  fixity  is  not  quite  absolute.  Defining  as 
Bjotj  invariabiliiy  ofposUion,  as  estimated  with  reference  to  the  stars 
as  a  whole,  and  comparing  the  position  of  any  individual  star  with 
those  observed  in  its  neighbourhood,  we  find  that  some  of  these  bodies 
exhibit  'proper  motions,' — show,  that  is,  a  progressive  change  of 
angular  jKMBition  as  seen  from  the  earth,  or  rather  as  they  would  be 
'seen  from  the  sun,  which  we  may  take  for  the  mean  annual  place  of 
the  earth.  This  indicates  linear  motion  in  a  direction  transverse  to 
the  line  joining  the  sun  with  the  star.  But  since  our  sun  is  merely  a 
star,  a  line  drawn  from  the  star  exhibiting  proper  motion  to  our  sun  is, 
as  regards  the  former,  merely  a  line  drawn  to  a  star  taken  at  random, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  the  star's  motion  should  be, 
except  accidentally,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining 
the  star  with  our  sun.  We  must  conclude  that  the  stars,  including 
our  own  sun,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  are  moving  in  various  directions 
in  space,  and  that  it  is  merely  the  transversal  component  of  the  whole 
motion,  or  rather  of  the  motion  relatively  to  our  sun,  that  is  revealed 
to  us  by  a  change  in  the  star's  apparent  place. 

*'How,  then,  shall  we  determine  whether  any  particular  star  is 
Approaching  to  or  receding  from  our  sun  ?    It  is  clear  that  astronomy 
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alone  is  powerless  to  aid  iu  here,  sinee  sucli  a  motion  would  be  vnae- 
companied  by  cbange  of  angular  position.  At  this  point  the  soienoe  of 
optica  comes  to  our  aid  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  pitch  of  a  musical 
note  depends,  as  we  know,  on  the  number  of  yibrations  which  reach 
the  ear  in  a  given  time,  such  as  a  second.*  Suppose,  now,  that  a  body, 
snoh  asa  bell,  which  is  vibrating  a  given  number  of  times  per  second,  ii 
at  the  same  time  moving  from  the  observer,  the  air  being  cakn.  Since 
the  successive  pulses  of  sound  all  travel  with  the  velocity  of  sound,  but 
diverge  from  different  centres— namely,  the  successive  points  in  the 
bell's  path  at  which  the  bell  was  when  those  pulses  were  first  excited, 
it  is  evident  that  the  sound-waves  will  be  somewhat  more  spread  out 
on  the  side  from  which  the  bell  is  moving,  and  more  crowded  together 
on  the  side  towards  which  it  is  moving,  than  if  the  bell  had  been  it 
rest.  Consequently,  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  which  reach 
the  ear  of  an  observer  situated  in  the  former  of  these  directions,  will  be 
somewhat  smaller,  and  the  number  which  reach  an  observer  situated 
in  the  opposite  direction  somewhat  greater,  than  if  the  bell  had  been 
at  rest.  Hence,  to  the  former  the  pitch  will  be  somewhat  lower,  and 
to  the  latter  somewhat  higher,  than  the  natural  pitch  of  the  belL  And 
the  same  thing  will  happen  if  the  observer  be  in  motion  instead  of  the 
bell,  or  if  both  be  in  motion ;  in  fiict,  the  effect  depends  only  on  the 
relative  motion  of  the  observer  and  the  bell  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
joining  the  two,— in  other  words,  on  the  velocity  of  recession  or 
approach  of  the  observer  and  the  belL 

**  The  present  state  of  optical  science  is  such  as  to  furnish  us  with 
evidence,  of  a  force  which  is  perfectly  overwhelming,  that  light  conaiiti 
of  a  tremor  or  vibratory  movement  propagated  in  an  elastic  mediiun 
filling  the  planetary  and  stellar  spaces,  a  medium  which  thus  fiilfils  for 
light  an  office  similar  to  that  of  air  for  sound.  In  this  theory,  to  dif« 
ference  of  periodic  time  corresponds  difference  of  refrangibility.  Sap- 
pose  that  we  were  in  possession  of  a  source  of  light  capable,  like  the 
bell  in  the  analogous  case  of  sound,  of  exciting  in  the  »ther,  supposed 
at  rest,  vibrations  of  a  definite  period,  corresponding,  therefore,  to 
light  of  a  definite  refrangibility.  Then,  just  as  in  the  case  of  sound,  if 
the  source  of  light  and  the  observer  were  receding  from  or  approach- 
ing to  each  other  with  a  velocity  which  was  not  insensibly  small  com- 
pared with  the  velocity  of  Hght,  an  appreciable  lowering  or  elevation 
of  refrangibility  would  be  produced,  which  would  be  capable  of  detec- 
tion by  means  of  a  spectroscope  of  high  dispersive  power«  The  vdodiy 
of  light  is  so  enormous,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thounnd 
miles  per  second,  that  it  can  readily  be  imagined  that  any  motion  which 
we  can  experimentally  produce  in  a  source  of  light  is  as  rest  in  com« 
parison.'  But  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun  moves  at  the  rate  of 
about  eighteen  miles  per  second ;  and  in  the  motions  of  stars  approach- 

[By  " pitch**  here,  and  in  the  foUowiog  referencei  to  it,  is  evidently  meant  inieniify 
of  tone*  Musical  pitch  depends  npon  the  rate  of  vibration  in  the  eolamn  of  air,  or 
sounding  hody,  xUelf,  The  tone  of  the  bell  of  the  great  olcck  at  Westminster,  for  io- 
stance,  is  the  same  whether  we  bear  it  in  Falaee-Yaid,  or  in  the  farthest  suborh  of  the 
metropoUa.  In  the  ease  of  the  bell  here  supposed  to  be  in  motion,  the  rate  of  itovihn- 
iion,  t.  #.,  \\MfU€h,  most  aeoessarify  be  taken  si  fixed.] 
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ing  to,  or  receding  from,  our  smi,  we  might  expect  to  meet  with 
Telocitiefl  comparable  with  this.  The  orbital  velocity  of  the  earth  is, 
it  is  true,  only  about  the  one-ten-thoxuandth  part  of  the  velocity  of 
light.  Still,  the  effect  of  such  a  velocity  on  the  refrangibility  of  light, 
which  admits  of  being  easily  calculated,  proves  not  to  be  so  insensibly 
small  as  to  elnde  all  chance  of  detection,  provided  only  the  observations 
are  conducted  with  extreme  delicacy. 

"  But  how  shall  we  find  in  such  distant  objects  as  the  stars  an  ana- 
logue of  the  bell  which  we  have  assumed  in  the  illustration  drawn 
from  sound  P  What  evidence  can  we  ever  obtain,  even  if  an  examina- 
tion of  their  light  should  present  us  with  rays  of  definite  refrangibility, 
of  the  existence  in  those  remote  bodies  of  ponderable  matter,  vibrating 
in  known  periods  not  identical  with  those  corresponding  to  the 
refrangibilities  of  the  definite  rays  which  we  observe  P 

"  The  answer  to  this  question  will  involve  a  reference  to  the  splendid 
researches  of  Professor  Kirchhoff.  The  exact  coincidence  of  certain 
dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  with  bright  lines  in  certain  artificial 
sources  of  light  had  previously  been,  in  one  or  two  instances,  observed ; 
but  it  is  to  Kirchhoff  we  owe  the  inference,  from  an  extension  of  Pre* 
vest's  theory  of  exchanges,  that  a  glowing  medium  which  emits  bright 
light  of  any  particular  refrangibility,  necessarily  (at  that  temperature 
at  least)  acts  as  an  absorbing  medium,  extinguishing  light  of  the  same 
refrangibility.  In  saying  this  it  is  but  just  to  mention  that  in  relation 
to  radiant  heat,  (whence  the  transition  to  light  is  easy,)  Kirchhoff  was 
preceded,  though  unconsciously,  by  our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Balfour 
Stewart.  The  inference  which  Kirchhoff  drew  from  Prevost's  theory, 
thus  extended,  led  him  to  make  a  careful  comparison  of  the  places  of 
the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  with  those  of  bright  lines  produced 
by  the  incandescent  gas  or  vapour  of  known  elements ;  and  the  coin- 
cidences were  in  many  cases  so  remarkable  as  to  establish,  almost  to  a 
certainty,  the  existence  of  several  of  the  known  elements  in  the  solar 
atmosphere,  producing  by  their  absorbing  action  the  dark  lines  coin- 
ciding with  the  bright  lines  observed.  Among  other  elements  may  be 
mentioned,  in  particular,  hydrogen,  the  spectrum  of  which,  when  tra* 
versed  by  an  electric  discharge,  shows  a  bright  line  or  band  exactly 
coinciding  with  the  dark  line  [named]  C,  and  another  with  the  line 
[named]  F.  Mr.  Huggins  found  that  several  of  the  stars  show  in  their 
spectra  dark  lines  coinciding  in  position  with  G  and  F;  and  what 
strengthens  the  belief  that  this  coincidence,  or  apparent  coincidence, 
is  not  merely  fortuitous,  but  is  due  to  a  common  cause,  is  that  the  two 
lines  are  found  associated  together,  both  present  or  both  absent.  And 
Kirchhoff's  theory  suggests  that  the  common  cause  is  the  existence  of 
hydrogen  in  the  atmospheres  of  the  sun  and  certain  stars,  and  its 
exercise  of  an  absorbing  action  on  the  light  emitted  from  beneath. 

"  Now,  by  careful  and  repeated  observations  with  a  telescope  furnished 
with  a  spectroscope  of  high  dispersive  power,  Mr.  Huggins  found  that 
the  F  line,  the  one  selected  for  observation,  in  the  spectrum  of  SirinB» 
did  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  corresponding  bright  line  of  a  hydro- 
gen spark,  which  latter  agrees  in  position  with  the  solar  F,  but  was  a 
Uttle  leas  refrangible,  while  preserving  the  same  general  appearanoeb 
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What  oonclnBion,  then,  are  we  to  draw  from  the  result  P  Surely  it 
would  be  most  nnreaaoaable  to  attribute  the  dark  lines  in  the  spectra 
of  the  Bun  and  of  Sirius  to  distinct  causes,  and  to  regard  their  almost 
exact  coincidence  as  purely  fortuitous,  when  we  have  in  proper  motion 
a  vera  causa  to  account  for  a  minute  difference.  And  if,  as  Kirchhoff's 
labours  render  almost  certain,  the  dark  solar  line  depends  on  the  exist- 
ence of  hydrogen  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  sun,  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
that  element,  with  which  the  chemist  working  in  his  laboratory  is  so 
familiar,  exists,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  physical  laws  in  that  distant 
star ;  so  distant  that,  judging  by  the  most  probable  value  of  its  annual 
par^ax,  light  which  would  go  seyen  times  round  our  earth  in  one 
second,  would  take  fourteen  years  to  travel  to  us  from  it.  What  a 
grand  conception  of  the  unity  of  plan  pervading  the  universe  do  sueh 
conclusions  present  to  our  minds ! 

"  Assuming,  then,  that  the  small  difference  of  refrangibility  observed 
between  the  solar  F  and  that  of  Sirius  is  due  to  proper  motion,  Mr.  Hog- 
gins concludes,  from  his  measures  of  the  minute  difference  of  position, 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  observation,  Sirius  was  receding  from  the  earth  at 
the  rate  of  41*4  miles  per  second.  A  part  of  this  was  due  to  the  motion 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit;  and  on  deducting  the  orbital  velocity  of  the 
earth,  resolved  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  star,  there 
remained  29*4  miles  per  second  as  the  velocity  with  which  Sirius  and 
our  sun  are  mutually  receding  from  each  other.  Oonsidering  the 
minuteness  of  the  quantity  on  which  the  result  depends,  it  is  satis- 
factoiy  to  find  that  Mr.  Huggins' results  as  to  the  motion  of  Sirius  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Father  Secchi,  made  at  Borne 
with  a  different  instrument.  The  determination  of  radial  proper 
motion  in  this  way  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that, 
unlike  the  detection  of  transversal  proper  motion  by  change  of  angular 
position,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  stars  at  all  distances,  provided  they 
are  bright  enough  to  render  the  observations  possible.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  results  of  those  observations  may  one  day  lead  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space,  which  is  more 
trustworthy  than  that  which  has  been  deduced  from  changes  of  posi- 
tion, as  being  founded  on  a  broader  induction,  and  not  confined  to  con- 
clusions derived  from  the  stars  in  our  neighbourhood.  Should  even 
the  solar  system  and  the  nearer  stars  be  drifting  along,  as  Sir  John 
Herschel  suggests,  with  an  approximately  common  motion,  like  motes 
in  a  sunbeam,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  circumstance  might  thus  be 
capable  of  detection." 

A  total  eclipse  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  events  in  nature; 
but  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  brevity  of  its  duration, 
afford  slender  opportunities  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  phe- 
nomena. It  has  long  been  known,  however,  that  when  such  an  eoHpse 
occurs,  jets  of  light,  known  as  "  Bailey's  beads,"  are  seen  bursting 
out  beyond  the  dark  circle  behind  which  the  sun  is  hidden.  During 
the  eclipse  which  was  last  year  observed  in  India,  the  nature  of 
these  jets  was  ascertained.  The  light  streaming  from  them  was 
passed  through  prisms,  and  the  bright  lines  C  and  F  became 
apparent,  showing  that   the  "beads"  or  jets   were  portions  of  a 
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bnmiiig  atmosphere  of  hydrogeD,  shooting  irregularly  from  the  sun. 
The  history  of  the  delicate  processes  by  which  this  important 
conclusion  was  reached,  is  fully  given  by  Professor  Stokes;  as  also 
is  that  of  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  and  almost  simultane- 
ously by  M.  Janssen,  that  the  "  beads  "  may  be  detected  at  any  time  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope.  We  can  only  quote  a  sentence  or  two 
from  the  close  of  this  interesting  narrative  : — 

"One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  study  of  these  prominences,  [or 
**  beads,"]  is  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  stupendous  changes  which  are 
going  on  in  the  central  body  of  our  system.  Prominences,  the  heights  of 
which  are  to  be  measured  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  miles, 
appear  and  disappear  in  the  course  of  some  minutes.  And  a  study  of 
certain  minute  changes  of  position  in  the  bright  line  F,  which  receive 
a  simple  and  natural  explanation  by  referring  them  to  proper  motion 
in  the  glowing  gas  by  which  that  line  is  produced,  and  which  we  see 
no  other  way  of  accounting  for,  have  led  Mr.  Lockyer  to  conclude  that 
the  gas  in  question  is  sometimes  travelling  with  velocities  comparable 
with  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  Moreover,  these  exhibitions  o^ 
intense  action  are  frequently  found  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  spots  on  the  sun,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  throw  light  on  the  disputed 
question  of  their  formation.  Nor  are  chemical  composition  and  proper 
motion  the  only  physical  conditions  of  the  gas  which  are  accessible  to 
spectral  analysis.  By  comparing  the  breadth  of  the  bright  bands  (for, 
thoagh  narrow,  they  are  not  mere  lines)  seen  in  the  prominences,  with 
those  observed  in  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  rendered  incandescent 
under  different  physical  conditions,  Dr.  Frankland  and  Mr.  Lockyer 
have  deduced  conclusions  respecting  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is 
subject  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun." 

In  reference  to  the  formation  of  organic  structures,  about  which  the 
wildest  speculations  have  recently  been  advanced,  the  President  thus 
expresses  himself : — 

"  But  do  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  to  which,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  infer,  living  beings,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  are  in  absolute 
subjection,  together  with  those  of  capillary  attraction,  of  diffusion,  and 
80  forth,  account  for  the  formation  of  an  organic  structure,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  elaboration  of  the  chemical  substances  of  which  it  is 
composed  ?  No  more,  it  seems  to  me,  than  the  laws  of  motion  account 
for  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  form  water,  though  the 
ponderable  matter  so  uniting  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  motion  during 
the  act  of  union  just  as  well  as  before  and  after.  In  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  crystallization,  of  precipitation,  and  so  forth,  which  we  witness 
in  dead  matter,  I  cannot  see  the  faintest  shadow  of  an  approach  to  the 
formation  of  an  organic  structure,  still  less  to  the  wonderful  series  of 
changes  which  are  concerned  in  the  growth  and  perpetuation  of  even 
the  lowliest  plant.  Admitting  to  the  full,  as  highly  probable,  though 
not  completely  demonstrated,  the  applicability  to  living  beings  of  the 
hiws  which  have  been  ascertained  with  reference  to  dead  matter,  I  feel 
constrained  at  the  same  time  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  mysterious 
something  lying  beyond, — a  something  8ui  generis,  which  I  regard, 
not  as  balancing  and  suspending  the  ordinary  physical  laws,  but  as 
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working  with  them  and  Uirongh  them  to  the  attainmeDt  of  a  dengned 
end. 

"  What  this  Bomethmg,  which  we  call  l^e,  may  be,  is  a  profomid 
mystery.  We  know  not  how  many  links  in  the  chain  of  secondaiy 
caasation  may  yet  remain  behind ;  we  know  not  how  few.  It  would  be 
presnmptnous  indeed  to  assume  in  any  case  that  we  had  already 
reached  the  last  link,  and  to  charge  with  irrererence  a  fellow-worker 
who  attempted  to  push  his  investigations  yet  one  step  further  back. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  thick  darkness  enshrouds  all  beyond,  we  hsTe 
no  right  to  assume  it  to  be  impossible  that  we  should  have  reached 
even  the  last  link  of  the  chain, — a  stage  where  further  progress  is 
unattainable,  and  we  can  only  refer  the  highest  law  at  which  we 
stopped  to  the  jSo^  of  an  almighty  Power.  To  assume  the  contrary  as 
a  matter  of  necessity  is  practically  to  remove  the  First  Cause  of  all  to 
an  infinite  distance  from  us.  The  boundary,  however,  between  whst 
is  clearly  known  and  what  is  veiled  in  impenetrable  darkness,  is  not 
ordinarily  thus  sharply  defined.  Between  the  two  there  lies  a  misty 
region,  in  which  loom  the  ill-discerned  forms  of  links  of  the  chain 
which  are  yet  beyond  us.  But  the  general  principle  is  not  affected 
thereby.  Let  us  fearlessly  trace  the  dependence  of  link  on  link,  as  ftr 
as  it  may  be  given  us  to  trace  it ;  but  let  us  take  heed  that  in  thus 
studying  second  causes  we  forget  not  the  First  Cause,  nor  shut  our  ejes 
to  the  wonderful  proofs  of  design  which,  in  the  study  of  organized 
beings  especially,  meet  us  at  every  turn.  None  need  fear  the  effect  of 
scientific  inquiry  carried  on  in  an  honest,  truth-loving,  humble  spirit, 
which  makes  us  no  less  ready  frankly  to  avow  our  ignorance  of  whtt 
we  cannot  explain  than  to  accept  conclusions  based  on  sound  evidence. 
The  slow  but  sure  path  of  induction  is  open  to  us.  Let  us  frame 
hypotheses  if  we  will :  most  useful  are  they  when  kept  in  their  proper 
place,  as  stimulating  inquiry.  Let  us  seek  to  confront  them  with 
observation  and  experiment,  thereby  confirming  or  upsetting  them  as 
the  result  may  prove  ;  but  let  us  beware  of  placing  them  premature^ 
in  the  rank  of  ascertained  truths,  and  building  further  conclusions  on 
them  as  if  they  were  so  ascertained. 

**  When,  from  the  phenomena  of  life,  we  pass  on  to  those  of  mind,  we 
enter  a  region  still  more  profoundly  mysterious.  We  can  readily 
imagine  that  we  may  here  be  dealing  with  phenomena  altogether 
transcending  those  of  mere  life,  in  some  such  way  as  those  of  life  tran* 
scend,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  infer,  those  of  chemistry  and  molecular 
attraction,  or  as  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity  in  their  turn  transcend 
those  of  mere  mechanics.  Scienoe  can  be  expected  to  do  bat  little  to 
aid  us  here,  since  the  instrument  of  research  is  itself  the  object  of 
investigation.  It  can  but  enlighten  us  as  to  the  depth  of  our  ignorance, 
and  lead  us  to  look  to  a  higher  Aid  for  that  which  most  nearly  oonoems 
our  well  being." 

It  were  well  if  modem  science,  in  the  person  of  her  promin^t  repre- 
sentatives, always  spoke  thus  wisely. 
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Thb  importance  of  ritual,  wbetber  as  an  order  of  trae  Christian  wor- 
ship, or  as  a  corrnption  of  it,  cannot  be  snccesefally  disputed.  In  the 
former  case  it  will  be  unquestionably  scriptural,  and  subsidiary  to  the 
right  conducting  of  that  spiritual  service  in  the  congregation,  which  is  to 
be  rendered  to  Almighty  Gk>d  by  those  who  come  unto  Him  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  latter,  it  will  be  rather  principal  than 
subsidiary,  will  hinder  scriptural  religion,  and  be  an  abomination 
in  the  sight  of  Qod.  In  either  case,  it  is  the  outward  presentation 
of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs.  We  should,  therefore,  be  ready 
to  giro  due  consideration  to  the  subject,  come  the  challenge  to  investi- 
gate it  whence  it  may ;  ever  watching,  lest  any  mistake  in  the  form  of 
Divine  worship  should  unawares  divert  the  worshipper  from  its  Object, 
and  lest  the  externals  of  a  sacred  service  should  obscure  the  truth 
which  ought  to  be  made  the  more  impressive  by  every  accessory.  If 
the  truth  be  once  obscured,  it  is  in  the  way  of  being  lost.  So  great, 
then,  is  the  importance  of  ritual,  either  for  good  or  evil,  that  the 
minister  and  members  of  Christian  churches  should  view  its  claims 
without  levity,  and  discuss  them  without  party  bitterness.  There  are 
most  mischievous  innovations  to  be  resisted,  though  there  is  some 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  resistance  necessary  has  not  always  been 
conducted  with  sufficient  seriousness ;  and  a  volume  lately  published 
by  an  anonymous  writer, — a  pervert,  as  it  would  appear,  from  the 
Church  of  England,— under  the  attractive  title  of  "  Spirit  and  Truth,"  * 
gives  occasion  for  a  few  suggestive  observations. 

The  writer  complains  of  the  rudeness,  and  even  scurrility,  of  certain 
antagonists ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  his  complaints  may  not  be 
without  reason.  There  is,  confessedly,  too  much  haste,  lack  of  delU 
berate  and  studious  consideration,  and  forgetfulness  of  Christian  deco- 
rum, in  many  controversialists.  But  between  this  expounder  of  Bomish 
Ritualism  and  his  opponents  it  is  not  our  business  to  interpose ;  and  as 
for  that  species  of  Ritualism  which  is  but  an  imitation  of  the  Romish, 
it  is  not  worth  notice.  The  book  now  referred  to  passes  thcU  by  with 
due  indifference,  and  the  shadow  must  vanish  if  the  substance  itself  be 
taken  out  of  the  way. 

Although  this  treatise  is  vended  with  the  title  of  "  Essay  on  the 
Ritual  of  the  New  Testament,"  the  chief  aim  of  the  author  is  to  set  the 
New  Testament  aside,  and  make  it  appear  that "  to  take  the  Bible  as 
the  sole  source  of  religious  knowledge,  and  to  attempt  to  deduce  there- 
from a  whole  system  of  worship,  would  only  result  in  adding  a  new 
heresy  to  the  formidable  list  which  this  treatment  of  Qod's  word  has 
produced,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times."  Certainly  the  Word 
of  God  has  been  badly  handled  in  all  ages,  and  much  has  been  profes- 
sedly deduced  therefrom  which  is  utterly  opposed  to  all  that  it  con- 
tains.   But  it  must  ever  be  contended  that  "  the  Bible  is  ike  sole  sowce 

*  "  la  Spirit  and  in  Truth :  an  Essay  on  the  Ritual  of  the  New  Testsaeat." 
Loogmans  and  Co.    1809. 
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of  religions  knowledge,"  inaamnch  as  every  proposition  wliicli  cannot  be 
fairly  inferred  from  it  must  be  abandoned.  Romanism  would  maintain 
the  contrary;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  observe,  its  present  advocate 
advances  nothing  which  his  own  church  does  not  really  hold.  With  i<, 
therefore,  not  with  him,  we  have  to  do. 

Bitnal,  he  alleges,  is  a  living  and  visible  tradition.  If  this  tradi- 
tion,  he  says,  is  bronght  back  to  the  New  Testament,  and  compared 
with  it,  it  will  be  fonnd  justifiable  on  New-Testament  principles;  bnt 
if  yon  seek  to  deduce  the  Bomish  ritual  directly  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, you  will  fail.  They  who  thus  speak  would  explain  this  paradox 
by  the  strange  invention  that  the  New  Testament  is  not  the  only,  nor 
even  the  chief,  fountain  of  Christian  knowledge,  but  that  there  is 
another  and  older  source;  not,  as  one  might  think,  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  almost  entirely  left  out  of  the  question,  but  tradUicn,  They 
venture  to  affirm  that,  for  hundreds  of  years  before  the  New  Testament 
was  acknowledged,  there  was  an  oral  tradition  on  which  the  whole  body 
of  Christian  people  depended ;  until  at  length  the  Church,  that  is  to 
say,  the  clergy,  gave  Christendom  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament 
collected  into  one  canon,  or  list,  with  the  assurance  that  they  might  then 
be  accepted  on  the  credit  of  that  Canon.  How  faint  a  shadow  of  truth 
there  is  in  this  statement  any  one  may  see  by  consulting  the  copious 
evidences  collected  by  Lardner,  or  the  briefer,  yet  exact  and  profoundly 
critical,  volume  of  Westcott  on  the  Canon.  The  shadow  of  historic 
truth,  however,  is  utterly  deceptive ;  consisting  merely  in  the  imper- 
fect, and  therefore  dishonest,  statement  of  a  fact,  that  the  acknow- 
ledged Books  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  finally  thrown  together 
into  one  list  until  the  latest  of  them  had  been  fully  tested, — ^not  iom 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  but  less  than  two  hundred ;  while  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  other 
writings,  had  been  either  admitted  at  once,  or  after  a  rery  slight  delay, 
like  some  of  the  hcLgiographa  of  the  Old  Testament,  some  time  after  the 
"  Law  and  the  Prophets."  But  the  Books  which  contain  the  history 
of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  and  the  chief  apostolic  Scriptures,  were 
from  their  very  first  divulgation  thankfully  received,  and  generaUy 
quoted  by  the  primitive  teachers  of  the  Christian  Church.  A  plea  for 
the  prior  claim  of  tradition  to  be  the  standard,  or,  at  least,  the  guarantee, 
of  Christian  faith,  thus  made  at  the  expense  of  inspired  Scripture,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  clearest  internal  and  historic  evidences,  places  those  who 
make  it  beyond  the  shelter  of  common  courtesy;  except  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  due  to  ourselves  not  to  characterize  it  by  the  only  proper  word 
which  language  provides  for  use  on  such  occasions,  and  for  which  the 
euphemisms  commonly  adopted  are  too  feeble  to  be  substituted. 

But  as  the  assertion  of  the  priority  of  oral  tradition  to  written  law 
and  doctrine  is  advanced  into  the  form  of  a  universal  proposition,  and 
repeated  by  the  essayist  all  through  his  book,  it  must  be  disposed  of  by 
recalling  a  few  facts  to  memory. 

Tradition,  of  course,  is  secondary.  The  first  information  of  truth, 
and  the  first  injunctions  of  authority,  were  all  anterior  to  tradition, 
either  oral  or  written.  The  Creator  Himself  gave  the  first  command- 
ment to  the  first  of  mankind.    He  also  graciously  delivered  His  will 
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by  personal  revelation  to  them  and  to  their  children.    A  series  of 
Diyine  commnnications,  continued  through  many  generations,  entirely 
superseded  all  that  might  be  called  tradition ;  for  earlier  revelations 
were  nnintermptedly  succeeded  and  confirmed  by  later,   and   the 
matter  of  those  public  revelationB  was  not  intrusted  to  the  private 
keeping  of  any  set  of  men.    The  promises  to  the  patriarchs  were  per- 
sonally given ;  and  in  the  period  of  the  Egyptian  captivity,  the  national 
memory,  and  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  made  recorded  history  of  that 
which  it  would  be  utterly  incorrect  to  class  with  the  traditional  opi- 
nions and  beliefs  of  Gtotile  nations.    It  was  not  the  delivery  of  doc- 
trines from  father  to  son  that  gave  the  Law  to  Moses,  or  caused  the 
Book  of  the  Law  to  be  deposited  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the 
tabernacle.    The  writings  of  Moses  were  direct  history.    The  ancient 
prophets  all  wrote  what  it  pleased  Qod  to  commission  them  to  write, 
of  their  own  knowledge,  or  by  His  absolute  instruction ;  and  neither  His 
communication,  nor  their  record  of  it,  can  be  called  tradition.  Our  Lord's 
discourses  did  not  contain  a  single  extra-scriptural  quotation,  except 
such  "  commandments  of  men"  as  He  cited  that  He  might  expressly  con- 
tradict them;  but  Heand  His  disciples  quoted  aaauthorities  "  theLaw,the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,"  bringing  the  Writings  of  ancient  inspiration 
down  to  that  moment  of  appeal,  and  laying  them,  thus  Divinely  recog- 
nised, with  fullest  sanction,  before  the  Church.  This  was  done  during  the 
public  ministry  of  our  Lord,  after  Hiscrucifixion,  with  great  solenmity  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  onward  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  first  century 
of  theChristian  era.  Then  themassof  revealed  truth  was  fixed  intheScrip- 
turee  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  immutable  foundation  of  Christian 
faith,  to  be  accepted  to  the  end  of  time,  and  verified  when  time  shall 
be  no  more.    There  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  succession  of  Divine 
sanctions,  hanging  together  as  were  the  facts  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Sacred  Yolume,— the  whole  body  of  canonical  Scripture.    Exterior  to 
this  we  know  of  no  tradition  beyond  mere  human  memory  of  human 
things,  which,  in  its  very  nature,  must  be  indistinct.    The  Bible,  then, 
the  entire  Bible,  the  Bible  known  to  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
recognised  by  Jerome  in  his  imperishable  Prefaces  and  perfect  Canon ; 
the  Bible  without  the  sacrilegious  intrusions  of  Apocrypha  by  the 
packed  Council  of  Trent :  this  Yolume,  and  this  alone,  is  the  code  of 
truth;  and,  by  legitimate  conclusion,  the  standard  to  which  every 
variety  of  ritual—for  there  is  room  for  sufficient  variety— ought  to  be 
reduced. 

Within  this  limit  every  church  has  undoubted  liberty  in  determin- 
ing what  its  ritual  shall  be.  In  Christian  charity  all  should  refrain  from 
condemning  variations  which  do  not  overpass  the  limit;  but  so  soon  as 
a  ritual  exhibits  the  symbols  of  anything  unsanctioned  by  the  Word  of 
Qodf  or  is  found  to  contain  or  imply  formulas  that  contradict  that 
Word,  it  becomes  lawful  for  all  who  detect  the  error  to  point  it  out; 
nay,  necessary,  as  well  as  lawful,  to  declare  openly  against  it. 

Now  by  way  of  example : — A  morsel,  or  crumb,  of  eucharistic  bread, 
— a  wafer,— a  "  host "  it  may  be,  is  deposited  in  a  box,  enshrined,  per- 
haps, in  gold.  A  lamp  bums  before  it,  and  people  are  taught  to  kneel,  or 
bow,  and  cross  themselves  in  humble  adoration,if  they  approach  the  spot. 
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EFenasibe  star  of  Betblehem  shone  over  tlie  place  wliere  the  joimg  child 
waa  laid,  so,  we  are  told,  the  lamp  ought  to  shine  where  this  fragment  of 
bread  is  reverently  presenred ;  for  it  is  the  real  body  of  the  man  Ghntt 
Jeans;  and  the  light  is  kept  burning  that  all  who  pass  that  way  may 
see,  confess,  «nd  worship  Him.  Or,  when  a  similar  substance  is  lifted 
up  by  the  priest  celebrant  in  the  presence  of  assembled  thoussnds,  the 
multitude,  at  an  appointed  signal,  falls  down  and  worships.  But  where 
18  the  Scriptural  command  for  such  worship  P  They  have  it  not.  Where, 
then,  the  Scriptural  example  ?  Was  it  not  delivered  to  St  Paul  how  the 
holy  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  was  instituted,  and  did  not 
the  apostle  write  for  our  instruction  how  it  should  be  celebrated,  but  has 
he  told  us  to  fidl  down  and  worship  it  P  We  find  not  so  much  as  a  bint  of 
such  a  command.  The  central  solemnity,  then,  of  the  Roman  ritual 
ought  to  be  sustained  by  a  primitive  tradition, — at  least  in  consistenGy 
with  the  claim  of  the  priests  to  be  the  keepers  of  tradition ;— and  there 
should  be  some  credible  attestation  that  when  the  apostles  brake  bread 
from  house  to  house,  or,  as  the  venerable  Syriac  version  expresses  it| 
partook  of  the  eucharist  with  their  brethren,  they  covered  the  ground  in 
prostrate  adoration.  Where  is  there  any  such  attestation  P  About  eleven 
or  twelve  hundred  years  after  Christ  we  do  read  of  such  prostrations.  Bat 
here  tradition  fails ;  and  if  it  were  true  that  the  canonical  Scriptures  were 
without  sufficient  authentication  for  four  centuries, — which  is  grossly 
untrue,— that,  accordingly.  Christians  had  no  New  Testament  for  cer- 
tain all  that  time,  but  were  guided  by  some  anterior  tradition,  which  is 
therefore  now  declared  superior  to  the  Written  Word,  separated  by 
that  interval  from  the  great  event  of  which  it  is  the  record,  what 
shall  we  say  of  a  tradition  that  lay  unborn  for  hodve  ?  The  adoration  of 
the  "host"  was  never  known  in  the  time  of  the  apostles ;  and  yet  the  same 
men  who  presume  to  speak  of  Scripture  as  '*  superadded  to  tradition ; "  * 
and,  therefore,  of  later  and  seoondaiyauthorityycanventureto  lay  the  very 
foundation-rite  of  all  their  system,  i^ter  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages  of  utter 
silence,  in  contempt  of  all  primitive  tradition,  and  of  Scripture  too,  and 
elaim  for  the  new-bom  fable  an  origin  older  than  the  oldest  Gospel. 

But  tradition,  say  they,  "was  in  possession''  before  a  word  of  the  New 
Itetament  waa  written ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  apostles 
to  my  anything  on  what  was  already  confided  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Church.  The  promise  of  this  gift,  they  pretend,  was  made  by  Jeremiah, 
when  he  wrote, — according  to  the  grotesque  translation  now  before  us: 
"  I  wiU  give  My  law  in  their  bowels,  and  I  will  write  it  in  their  heart" 
This  waa  a  imo  covenant  indeed,  that  one  set  of  self-asserting  men 
should  carry  within  themselves  a  mysterious  depth  of  revelation  unre* 
vealed !  They  were  Araeknide;  full-charged  with  authority  to  weave 
thesubtile  threads  outofthemselve8,and  toany  length ;  andyet  they  could 
treasure  up  in  their  hearta,  from  generation  to  generation,  undisclosed 
•ecrets  concerning  the  most  solemn  observances  of  their  religion, 
unmentioned  by  their  Lord,  and  unknown  to  those  favoured  servants 
to  whom  He  delivered,  without  reserve  or  limitation,  the  key  of  know* 
ledge,  even  the  "  Spirit  of  truth,*'  to  guide  them  into  all  truth.    Eren 

•  *'  In  Spirit  and  in  Tratb,"  p.  180. 
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ao  the  latest  advocate  of  Roman  ceremonial  in  this  country  professes 
to  believe;  for  thus  he  writes : — 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  St.  Paul  said  to  Timothy,  he  said 
also  to  the  other  teachers  whom  he  left  behind  him.  Indeed,  we  have 
written  evidence  of  this  in  his  address  to  the  '  ancients  of  Ephesus.' 
He  speaks  to  them  also  of  the  wolves,  and  refers  them  to  his  oral  teach- 
ing :  'I  have  not  spared  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God; ' 
and  then  warns  them  : '  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  the  whole 
flock,  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  placed  you  bishops,  to  rule  the 
Ohuroh  of  God,  which  He  hath  purchased  with  ELis  own  blood.'  (Acts 
XT.  27,  28.)  St.  Timothy,  no  doubt,  fulfilled  his  charge.  What  he  had 
received  orally  and  personally  he  committed  orally  and  personaUy  to 
faithful  men,  that  is,  both  doctrine  and  ritwil.  Those  faithful  men  were 
oommanded  to  do  the  same  to  another  generation  of  faithful  men  after 
them.  When  was  this  to  cease  ?  It  was  a  trust  for  which  they  were  to 
render  an  account  to  God.  When  were  they  to  consider  that  their 
trust  had  lapsed?  Would  they  have  been  'faithful  men,'  had  they 
done  so  at  any  time  without  an  express  declaration  of  the  will  of  God  P 
If  that  charge  of  St.  Paul  was  given  by  Divine  authority,  then  it  is 
certain  that  had  those  men  who  received  the  deposit  in  direct  succession 
from  the  apostles — gtuui  per  numua — relinquished  that  deposit,  no  mat- 
ter when — in  the  fourth  centuxy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  ;— had  they  said  that  their  authoritative  guardianship 
of  the  faith  and  worship,  discipline  and  government,  of  the  Church  had 
now  had  its  time,  since  the  Canon  was  promulgated,  or  printing 
invented— they  would  have  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  had 
committed  to  them  the  deposit,  and  set  them  to  rale  the  Church,  and 
would  have  betrayed  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  which  the  Church 
was  purchased."  * 

These  are  strong  sayings,  and  no  less  distinct  than  strong.  Now 
this  learned  expositor  of  "  Spirit "  and  "  Truth  "  will  do  an  incalculable 
service  to  his  church,  if  he  will  explain  how  it  was  that  those  faithful 
men,  whose  chain  of  succession  he  supposes  to  have  held  unbroken 
from  St.  Paul  to  himself,  kept  back  the  deposit  of  doctrine  from  the 
world  so  long,  as  well  as  the  deposit  of  ritual.  Why  was  not  the 
doctrine  fully  developed  until  now  P  Why  was  the  Virgin  Mother  so 
long  denied  her  full  honours,  which  were  only|  accorded  to  her  by 
the  Pope  now  regnant  P  Why  was  not  the  ritual  made  perfect  in  all 
its  essential  parts  as  soon  as  ever  Constantine  gave  liberty  for  his 
Christian  subjects  to  worship  in  their  own  way ;  or,  at  least,  as  soon 
as  Boniface  was  made  Bishop  of  all  bishops,  or  even  when  the  third 
Innocent  founded  the  Inquisition  P  Why  so  long  in  making  cardinals, 
and  adoring  Popes  P  Why  so  tardy  in  creating  saints  P  It  would 
interest  us  much  to  ascertain  for  what  reason  those  faithful  deposi- 
taries of  the  most  perfect  way  held  back  their  full  knowledge  on  all 
these  essential  points,  in  the  ages  when  their  power  was  almost  unlimited, 
and  when  the  people  were  perfectly  accustomed  to  wear  the  Bomish 


*  "  In  Spirit  and  in  Trntb,"  pp.  188, 184. 
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yoke.  It  would  mBtmct  ub  in  mTBterieB  hitherto  unfaihomed,  if  any 
one  would  compare  all  the  atandaxd  authoritiea  of  the  Bomiah  Ohuroh 
on  ritual  as  it  ia  now  conducted,  with  the  aoant  formnlariea  and  com* 
paiatiTdy  imperfect  inatitntionB  between  the  timea  of  Conataiitine  the 
Great  and  Charlea  the  Fifth.  On  the  Boman  theorjr  of  "  poaaeanon** 
we  cannot  aee  why  tradition  ahould  not  have  come  to  light  aa  com- 
pletely aa  did  written  Berelation,  nor  why  worahip  ahould  not  have 
been  offered  at  firat  with  aa  complete^  if  not  ao  augnat,  a  ritual,  aa  afc 
the  preaent  day. 

It  ia  pretended  that  the  Bomiah  ritual  ia  a  key  to  Scripture,  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  being  of  itaeif  alone  imperfect  and  unintelligible. 
The  eaaayiat  quotea  from  the  book  "  Eeee  Homo,"  and  from  Locke^  to 
prore  that  Proteatanta  do  not  underatand  from  the  New  Teatament 
what  either  of  the  aacramenta  meana.  If,  after  the  intimation  that  in 
hia  youth  he  waa  attached  to  the  eneor  of  thia  "  aect/'  *  hia  affectation 
of  ignoring  ereiy  oompetent  repreaentatiye  of  Protestant  theology  is 
ridiculoua,  yet  thia  ia  only  what  might  be  expected  from  one  who  can 
declare  the  teaching  of  inapired  Scripture  to  be  next  to  worthless; 
can  aflSrm,  aa  he  does,  that  all  the  writera  of  the  New  Teatament  beiDg 
taken  together,  and  all  they  aay  concerning  baptiam  being  collated,  it 
ia  erident  that  they  did  not  intend  to  inform  their  readera  what 
baptiam  ia,  what  it  means,  nor  how  it  ia  to  be  adminiatered.  The  defects 
he  doea  not  stay  to  point  out,  but  aimply  aaaerta  that  the  ritual  of 
Bome  Buppliea  them  all;  that  ezorciBm,  apiritual  regeneration,  grace  and 
aalTation  are  aurely  guaranteed  to  all  who  are  baptised  and  ahriren  in  his 
community.  These  matters,aa  he  truly  aaya,arenot indeed  aorepreaented 
inGkxl'a  Holy  Word.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  enough  what  he  means  when  he 
pronounces  that  the  Writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apoatlea  are  but "  a 
part  of  Oatholic  tradition."  With  a  flippant  dogmatiam  he  apeaka  re- 
apectingthe  Lord'a  Sapper  to  the  aame  effect,  but  eren  more  contempta- 
oualy,  and  givea  it  aa  hia  "  own  conriction  that  a  perfectly  impartial, 
unprejudiced  reader,  confining  himself  atrictly  to  the  New  Teatament, 
would  aelect  neither  Baptiam  nor  Holy  Communion,  but  the  waahing 
of  feet,  aa  the  principal  rite  or  sacrament  of  Christian  observance ; 
and  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  as  the  rite  moat  rigoroualy  prohibited 
by  the  Christian  law."  The  obscurity  which,  as  he  would  have  his  un« 
taught  flock  belicTe,  characterizes  Holy  Scripture,  is  removed  by  the 
better  teaching  of  the  ritual, — '*  the  ritual  itself  reoeiyed  from  the 
apostles,  and  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  though  not  derived 
from  it." 

Now  we  have  scanned  many  volumea  of  popular  legend,  and  read  not 
a  little  systematic  Bomish  theology ;  but,  for  stolid  calculation  on  the 
ignorance  of  English  readers,  we  have  never  seen  such  effrontery  aa  thia 
exceeded.  Thia  paasage  is  meant  for  the  peruaal  of  peraona  brought 
up  aa  Protestants ;  and  its  author  aeema  ambitioua  to  engage  our  divinea 
in  controversy,  professing  a  desire  to  benefit  the  middle  classwi  of 
English  people,  who  very  well  know  what  the  Bible  does  teach;  and,  so 
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£ax  u  they  haye  the  opportimity  of  judging,  are  generally  persuaded  that 
the  Bomiah  ritoal  is  nnscriptoral,  idolatrous,  and  absurd.  Surely  it  is 
not  possible  that  this  writer  could  ever  haye  had  any  real  know* 
ledge  of  theOhuroh  of  England,  with  its  eminent  ecclesiastical  scholars 
and  theologians,  nor  of  the  learned  expositors  of  Holy  Writ,  in  this 
and  other  Protestant  communions.  His  own  misapprehension  of 
Scripture  cannot  be  far  exceeded,  and  it  is  hard  for  us  to  belieye 
that  he  was  eyer  in  Protestant  society  at  all. 

One  benefit  only  may  result  from  the  publication  of  this  book, — that  it 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  such  as  are  called  Bitualists  in  the  Church 
of  England.  A  class  of  Englishmen,  respectably  educated  and  studious, 
but  unsettled  and  ill-content  amidst  the  confusion  of  these  days,  are 
in  danger  of  being  betrayed  into  excessiye  admiration  of  some  of  the 
scholarly  champions  of  the  Bomish  Ohurch  in  former  times.  There  is  a 
yaat  library  of  books  of  a  kind  which,  in  addition  to  the  mass  of  earlier 
patristic  literature,  serves  to  lure  away  such  men  from  a  divided  church 
into  what  they  may  fancy  to  be  Catholic  unity.  There  is  also  yet  extant 
much  literary  wealth  from  the  pens  of  more  enlightened  members  of 
the  Bomish  Church  who  have  lived  during  the  last  two  centuries,  some 
of  them  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  Protestants.  With  such 
men  young  inquirers  may  sympathize  far  more  cordially  than  with 
many  present  occupants  of  Anglican  pulpits ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  do 
them  good  to  ^leam  how  nearly  extinct  is  the  race  of  scholarly  advo- 
cates of  Bome,  and  how  low  one  may  sink  in  the  scale  of  common  under* 
standing  by  abandoning  Holy  Scripture  for  the  sake  of  tradition, 
The  abortive  throes  "of  this  would-be  advocate  of  a  ritual  which, 
after  all,  he  does  not  venture  to  describe,  but  speaks  of  only  in 
laudatory  allusion,  may  be  &irly  associated  with  the  childish  erudition 
—if  the  word  be  not  too  good— of  the  ecclesiologists  of  this  day,  as 
exemplified  in  certain  mediseval  reprints,  and  with  the  nursery  f  anciea 
of  young  church-decorators.  The  insipidity  of  this  entire  school 
■hould  impart  a  salutary  disgust  to  the  better  sort  of  students, 
who,  wishful  to  consecrate  themselves  to  God  in  some  region  of 
spiritual  earnestness,  would  iain  pursue  an  object  worthy  of  their 
energies.  Such  men,  if  they  can  humble  themselves  to  wade  through 
so  shallow  a  production  for  the  sake  of  learning  in  quiet  what  mere 
sacerdotal  ritualism  amounts  to,  may  be  profited  by  a  taste  of  this  fair 
sample  of  it.  Biblical  study  its  author  affects  to  despise,  thereby 
proving  his  ignorance,  to  say  the  least :  and  if  a  recoil  from  this 
religious  emptiness  does  but  move  one  rising  scholar  to  search  the 
Scriptures  for  himself,  before  he  surrenders  his  reason  and  his  soul  to 
the  Talmud  of  these  Gentile  traditionists,  then  there  will  be  one  more 
illustration  of  the  power  of  God  to  educe  good  from  evil.  The  Spartan 
learned  sobriety  by  seeing  the  Helot  drunk:  some  restless  "Anglo- 
Catholic"  may  be  recovered  to  sobriety  by  having  at  leisure  contemplated 
the  intellectual  prostration  of  a  brother  wanderer,  but  just  a  little  farther 
gone  astray. 
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Thk  writer  of  this  work  has  chosen  a  subjact  of  deep  interest.  He 
has  farther  had  the  good  fortune  to  select  a  class  of  investigatLonB 
that  no  English  author  has  systematically  followed.  We  are  bound  to 
say  that  Kr.  Lecky  has  executed  his  task  in  a  maimer  that  reflecti 
credit  upon  himself,  and  fully  sustains  his  literary  repute.  Hii  stjle  ii 
▼iWd  and  picturesque,  when  such  a  style  befits  the  topic  he  is  diKuai- 
ing ;  and  calm  and  philosophical  when  he  analyses  the  theories  of  the 
utilitarian  school  of  moralists.  He  has  aimed  at  strict  impartiality  of 
judgment;  and  if,  sometimes,  he  is  betrayed  into  an  affected  judtcisL 
attitude,  we  must  be  content  with  it  as  an  error  into  which  a  nodding 
Homer  falls.  His  reading  is  extensive,  and  his  research  into  onriosi 
byways  of  knowledge  continually  takes  one  by  surprise.  But  here  we 
haye  noted  one  most  curious  limitation.  With  the  exception  of  origi- 
nal documents  written  in  the  classical  languages,  and  commentaries  on 
them  in  English,  Mr.  Lecky  confines  himself  to  French  writers.  No 
German  author  is  quoted  in  his  native  tongue ;  and  some  whom  we 
should  have  expected  to  have  found  mentioned  with  respect,  and  oon- 
suited  with  advantage,  are  apparently  ignored.  To  this  exclosiTe 
attention  to  French  sources  of  information,  and  to  the  colouring  auch 
second-hand  study  of  facts  must  have  imparted  to  the  author's  own 
views,  we  attribute  some  of  the  most  glaring  faults  of  this  able  book. 
There  is,  for  instance,  in  the  Isst  chapter,  on  "  the  Position  of  WomeB,** 
a  passage  descriptive  of  a  "  woman  who  is  a  sinner,*'  that  exhibits  the 
most  obvious  faults  of  French  sentimental  writing.  It  is  written 
in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and  would  exalt  to  the  rank  of  self- 
sacrificing  virtue  one  of  the  most  cankerous  evils  of  onr  modem  civili- 
zation. The  passage  is  not  fit  for  these  pages,  and  the  sooner  it  ii 
removed  from  this  *'  History  of  Morals  "  the  better. 

Mr.  Lecky  opens  his  work  with  a  vigorous  onslaught  upon  the  Utili- 
tarian philosophy.  Ever  since  man  began  to  think,  he  has  discuseed 
with  no  small  degree  of  acrimony  and  pride  the  fundamental  qneetios, 
What  is  the  supreme  good  of  humanity  P  or,  in  other  words,  What 
constitutes  virtue,  what  is  the  test  of  viceP  Into  the  mingled  din  of 
the  schools  Mr.  Lecky  advances,  and  he  determines  not  to  urge  hii 
arguments  with  bated  breath.  He  throws  down  his  challenge  manfully, 
and  offers  his  opponent  no  quarter.  "  The  intuitive  moralist  belieres 
that  the  Utilitarian  theory  is  profoundly  immoral,''  is  one  of  his  opening 
sentences ;  and  he  pursues  this  thought  with  an  intensity  of  conviction, 
and  a  strength  of  words,  that  have  made  the  Utilitarian  school  fiiirly 
wince.  In  their  reply  they  have  laid  open  every  slip  and  &ult  in  Mr. 
Lecky's  reasoning ;  and,  wherever  it  is  capable  of  refutation,  they  hare 
rebutted  its  conclusions. 

The  differences  between  these  two  schools  are  thus  broadly  stated  in 
the  work  before  us.    **  The  intuitive  moralists  believe  that  we  have  a 

*  "  History  of  EnropMn  Morals,  from  Angnitof  to  GharkmagnB.    By  W.  S-  H. 
Lecky."    London;  Longmana. 
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naiaral  powisr  of  peroeiving  that  some  qnalities,  such  as  benevolenoe, 
chastity,  or  veraoity,  are  better  than  others,  and  that  we  onght  to  colti- 
Tate  them,  and  to  repress  their  opposites To  say  a  coarse  of  con- 
duct is  oar  duty,  is  in  itself,  and  apart  from  all  consequences,  an  intelli* 
gible  and  sufficient  rule  for  practising  it We  derire  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  our  duties  from  intuition.  The  moralist  of  the  opposite 
school  denies  that  we  hare  any  such  natural  perception.  He  maintains 
that  we  haye  by  nature  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  merit  and  demerit^ 
of  the  comparatiye  excellence  of  our  feelings  and  actions ;  and  that  we 
derive  these  notions  solely  from  an  obserration  of  the  course  of  life 
that  is  oonducire  to  human  happiness.  That  which  makes  actions 
good,  is,  that  they  increase  the  happiness,  or  diminish  the  pains,  of 
mankind.  To  procure '  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber'  is,  therefore,  the  highest  aim  of  the  moralist,  the  supreme  typeand 
expression  of  virtue."  Against  both  systems  a  Christian  has  some* 
thing  to  advance. 

The  rhetorician  might  say  that "  there  was  a  true  law  in  conformity 
with  the  nature  of  things,  spread  amongst  all  men,  constant,  eternal, 
from  which  neither  senate  nor  people  can  absolve  us  ,*  not  one  thing  at 
Eome,  and  another  at  Athens,  which  if  a  man  do  not  obey,  he  will  flee 
from  himself,  and  fling  from  him  his  very  humanity."  But  the  answer 
28,  Let  us  look  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  we  can  discover  no  such 
&culty  in  man  as  detects  the  dictates  of  this  law,  and  binds  its  enact- 
ments on  his  hearts  ''One  sees  scarcely  anything,"  says  Pascal, 
"  belonging  to  justice  or  injustice,  that  does  not  change  its  quality  as 
it  changes  its  climate.  Three  degrees  of  latitude  overthrow  all  juris- 
prudence. Longitude  decides  truth,  or  a  few  years  of  possession. 
Fundamental  laws  change.  Bight  has  its  epochs.  Truth  on  this  side 
the  Pyrenees  is  error  on  the  other.  The  caprice  of  man  is  so  diver- 
sified, that  there  is  no  single  law  that  is  universal.  Theft,  incest,  the 
murder  of  children  and  parents,  all  have  had  their  place  among  vir- 
tuous actions."  When  all  the  grotesque  and  revolting  aberrations  of 
human  judgment  in  morals  are  brought  before  the  intuitive  moralist, 
he  demands  rightly  that  the  origin  and  causes  of  them  should  be 
stated.  He  can  then  reply,  "  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  it  is  not 
maintained,  that  men  in  aU  ages  should  have  agreed  about  the  applica- 
tion of  their  moral  principles.  All  that  is  contended  for  is  that  these 
principles  are  themselves  the  same.  Some  of  what  appear  to  us  mon* 
Btrons  acts  of  cruelty,  were  dictated  by  that  very  feeling  of  humanity, 
the  universal  perception  of  the  merit  of  which  they  are  cited  to  dis- 
prove; and  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  all  that  can  be  inferred  is, 
that  the  standard  of  humanity  was  very  low«  But  stiU  humanity  was 
recognised  as  a  virtue,  and  cruelty  as  a  vice."  *  Praotioally,  this  faculty 
is  the  sport  of  education,  custom,  the  tone  of  society,  and  the  will.  In 
daily  life  it  fails  to  make  men  Mtov^  S^ply  a  sufficiently  powerful 
motive  for  personal  goodness,  or  a  gimtJifiiietarreiaX  from  a  coveted  and 
desired  sin.  If  the  sole  test  of  li^if^Qftr'mong  is  that  an  action  is  in 
conformity  "  with  nature,"  it  will  le^MWi along,  elaborate,  and  subtile 


*  <'  Hivtoiy  of  £iiropeaa  Moralii"  vol.  I,  (« 1Q5. 
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commentary,  to  expand  and  explain  what  is  meant  by  gnch  **  oonfiarm- 
itj."  If  a  man  feel  no  saoh  OTerpowering  neoesnty,  if  lie  be  of  a 
pleasnre-loYing,  aelfiab  dispoaition,  how  can  you  prore  to  him  that  he 
ought  to  cultivate  the  higher  parte  of  his  nature  F  How  is  aooh  a  man 
lo  be  convinced  what  are  the  *' higher''  qualities  and  powers  on  which 
you  wish  him  to  bestow  especial  care  P 

Mr.  Lecky  himself  shows  the  schism  that  would  speedily  be  fdt 
between  the  advocate  of  intuitive  morality  and  the  Christian.  Here  we 
must  premise  that  a  "  theologian  "  always  exerts  an  unhappy  effeet 
upon  the  historian  of  "  European  Morals,"  and  draws  from  him  sneers 
unworthy  of  his  pen.  Taking  up  the  theological  view  of  morality,  he 
says :  "  It  is  manifest  that  the  supreme  object  of  humanity  sbould  be 
sinlessness ;  and  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the  means  to  this  end  is  the 
suppression  of  the  desires.  (P)  To  expand  the  circle  of  wants  is  neoes- 
sarily  to  multiply  temptations,  and  therefore  to  increase  the  number  of 
sins.  It  may  indeed  devate  the  modem  standard,  for  a  torpid  sinlen- 
ness  is  not  a  high  moral  condition ;  but  if  every  sin  be  what  these  theolo- 
gians assert,  if  it  be  a  thing  deserving  eternal  agony,  and  so  inoon- 
ceivably  frightful  that  the  ruin  of  a  world  is  a  less  evil  than  its  com* 

mission,  even  moral  advantages  are  incommensurate  with  it The 

consequences  of  this  doctrine,  if  applied  to  actual  life,  would  be  bo 
extravagant,  that  their  simple  statement  is  a  refutation.  A  sovereign 
when  calculating  the  consequences  of  a  war,  should  reflect  that  a  smgle 
sin  occasioned  by  that  war,  a  single  blasphemy  of  a  wounded  soldier, 

the  robbery  of  a  single  hencoop is  a  greater  calamity  than  themin 

of  the  entire  commerce  of  his  nation He  must  believe  that  the  most 

fearful  plague  or  &mine  that  desolates  his  land  should  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  rejoicing,  if  it  had  but  the  feeblest  and  most  transient  influ- 
ence in  repressing  vice According  to  this  principle,  every  dabors- 

tion  of  life,  every  amusement  that  brings  multitudes  together,  abnost 
every  art,  every  accession  of  wealth  that  awakens  or  stimulates  the 
desires,  is  an  evil ;  for  all  these  become  the  sources  of  some  sins,  and 

thefr  advantages  are  for  the  most  part  purely  terrestrial.. It  is  in 

this  respect  that  the  exaggerations  of  theologians  paralyze  our  moral 
being.  For  the  diminution  of  sins,  however  important,  is  but  one  part 
of  moral  progress.  Whenever  it  is  forced  into  a  disproportioned  pro- 
minence, we  find  tame,  lang^d,  and  mutilated  natures,  destitute  of  all 
fire  and  energy ;  and  this  tendency  has  been  still  fiirther  aggravated 
by  the  extreme  virtue  of  gentleness,  which  may  indeed  be  attained  hj 
men  of  strong  natures  tand  vehement  emotions,  but  is  evidently  more 
congenial  to  a  somewhat  feeble  and  passionless  character."  ^ 

This  extract  will  show  Christian  readers  what  aid  they  may  expect 
from  the  intuitive  school  6f  moralists.  We  re-assert,  then,  that  the 
grand  aim  of  Christianity,  the  ultimate  aim  of  every  true  Christian,  is 
first  to  attain  sinlessness  of  hearts  Had  life  for  himself,  and  then,  by 
every  means  that  brotherly  love^Ketates,  and  the  constraining  love  <^ 
Christ  impels  him  to  employ/to  pldoe  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  sad 
persuasives  to  its  acceptance,  within  reach  of  his  iellow-oreatures.   To 

*  "Hiitoiy  of  fioxopeaB Morali,''ToL L, p.  117. 
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every  man  his  own  aotoal  ain  is  of  more  importance  than  to  "  gain  tlie 
whole  world ; "  bat  no  "  theologian  "  ever  maintained,  or  wished  any 
one  to  snppoBe,  that  the  Christian  was  to  be  held  responsible  for  eyery 
opportunity  another  might  take  from  his  actions,  when  right  in  them- 
Bdvea,  to  make  them  the  occasions  of  sin.  One  is  almost  tempted  to 
belieye,  that  Kr.  Lecky,  tired  with  his  excursions  into  the  domains  of 
French  literature,  had  tamed  for  refreshment  to  the  great  English 
dramatist,  and  reproduced  the  argument  of  grumbling  William  the 

soldier,  who  is  "  afear'd  there  are  few  die  well,  that  die  in  battle Now 

if  these  men  do  not  die  well,  it  will  be  a  black  matter  for  the  king  that 
led  them  to  it."  And  yet.  King  Henry  confutes  it  well  when  he  replies, 
"The  king  is  not  bound  to  answer  the  particular  endings  of  his  soldiers," 

for  he  purposes  not  their  deaths,  "  when  they  purpose  their  services 

Every  subject's  soul  is  his  own.  Therefore  should  every  soldier  in  the 
wars  do  as  every  sick  man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  mote  out  of  his  con- 
science." What,  we  may  fairly  ask.  Does  the  intuitive  moralist  advise 
in  this  case  ?  Does  he  maintain  that  some  men's  **  higher  nature  " 
may  be  sacrificed  for  the  mental  and  intellectual  improvement  of 
others  P  If  so,  he  would  sanction  slavery,  and  a  hundred  other  things, 
on  the  score  of  ntility,  which  would  certainly  turn  him  over  to  the 
practices  of  his  opponents.  This  is  Mr.  Lecky's  answer : — "  The  entire 
stracture  of  civilization  is  founded  npon  the  belief  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  cultivate  intellectual  and  material  capacities,  even  at  the  cost 
of  certain  moral  evils  which  we  are  often  able  accurately  to  foresee." 
Does  our  historian  mean  by  "  good,"  that  it  is  "  onr  duty  in  itself  and 
apart  from  all  consequences ; "  and  does  he  derive  the  sanction  for  this 
from  those  first  principles  of  our  duties  that  we  obtain  from  intuition  P 
Then  we  tmst  the  poor,  and  the  labourers,  and  the  tempted,  will  greet 
with  songs  of  triumph  the  new  gospel  of  intuition,  that  condemns  for 
ever  certain  classes  of  people  to  moral  ruin  for  the  good  of  the  intel* 
lectoal  1  Although  Mr.  Lecky  has  the  profound  contempt  of  a  Bation- 
alist  for  prophecy,  like  another  seer  who  distrusted  his  own  incanta- 
tions, he  takes  up  his  parable,  and  sketches  the  glorious  future.  "  The 
time  will  dauhtiesa  come  when  the  man  who  lays  the  foundation-stone 
of  a  manufacture  {eio)  will  be  able  to  predict  with  assurance  in  what 
proportion  the  drunkenness  and  unchastity  of  his  city  will  be  increased 
by  his  enterprise."  (P.  116.)  Mr.  Lecky  must  pardon  us,  if  we  af&rm 
that  no  passage  in  the  writings  of  the  coarsest  upholder  of  the  most 
animal  form  of  happiness,  as  being  the  sumrnum  Ixmum  of  humanity, 
ever  vented  a  more  immoral  maxim  than  he  does  when  he  subjects 
moral  to  intellectual  benefits.  Further,  it  is  not  true  that  "  the 
absolute  suppression  of  the  desires"  is  the  manifest  means  for  the 
obtaining  of  sinlessness.  This  is  the  master  dictum  of  asceticism,  but 
not  of  those  who  aim  to  be  in  the  world  and  yet  not  of  the  world — who 
have  been  expressly  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  their  religion  to  go  out 
of  the  world,  and  whose  whole  life  is  bent  towards  the  destruction  of 
sin  by  the  manifestation  of  the  "  beauty  of  holiness."  We  borrow  a 
candid  expression  from  the  writer  whom  we  are  opposing,~and  he 
abounds  in  candid  admissions : — "  The  intuitive  school,  not  having  a 
clear  and  simple  external  standard,  has  often  proved  somewhat  liable 
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to  Mgimilftte  with  snpentition  and  mystieiBiii,  to  become  &nta«tic, 
nnreaaoning,  and  nnpractioaL"  If  we  may  be  idlowed  to  use  a  simile^ 
and  a  writer  of  the  pictoreeqiie  aohool  cannot  deny  ns  what  he  naea  ao 
freely,  the  intaitiye  moraliat  nsea  a  leaden  mle.  When  the  wood  doea 
not  lie  lerel,  he  is  very  apt  to  bend  the  role,  and  say  that  the  role  and 
the  wood  coincide.  It  ia  in  consequence  of  having  no  external  mle  that 
we  find  in  thia  work  Angnatine's  maxim  quoted,  ^'Aufer  mereirieeM  da 
rebus  humanis,  hwbaveris  omnia  ItbidinHnu,**  *  and  distorted  from  ita 
legitimate  use,  until  in  the  laat  chapter  the  sanctity  of  marriage  ia 
invaded  on  specious  grounds ;  and  moral  paradoxes  asserted  in  a  naked 
form  that  leaves  no  veiy  pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth ;  as,  for  instance^ 
"  Had  that  terrible,  fearful  £ftmine,  which  in  the  present  oentuiy  deso- 
lated Ireland,  fallen  upon  a  people  who  thought  more  of  accumulating 
subsistence  than  avoiding  sin,  multitudes  might  now  be  living  who 
perished  by  literal  starvation  on  the  dreary  hills  of  Limerick  or  Skib- 
bereen."  We  would  not  bandy  words  without  weighing  them;  but 
intuitive  moralists,  who  reason  and  build  up  their  systems  irrespective 
of  Revelation,  are  as  godless  as  even  the  utilitarians  can  be. 

We  said  that  the  school  which  makea  the  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  the  test  of  virtue  is  asaailed  by  Mr.  Lecky  with  considerable 
vigour ;  and  here  we  think  he  has  not  done  justice  to  his  opponents, 
and  to  Mr.  Mill  especially.    There  ia  a  form  of  utilitarianism  so  sub- 
limated, the  happiness  is  so  moral,  its  existence  is  based  so  entirely 
upon  the  careful  consideration  of  the  interests  of  others,  and  so  adapted 
to  secure  all  their  rights ;  and  further,  the  character  of  the  agent  is  ao 
considered,  that  one  cannot  but  feel  inclined  to  allow  the  new  appella- 
tion claimed  by  its  adherents  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review,*'  and  from 
this  time  acknowledge  them  as  the  BeneficentiiJ  School.    How  spe- 
dously  they  can  repel  the  charge  of  being  godless  appears  from  these 
words  of  Mr.  Mill :— *'  In  the  golden  rule  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  read 
the  complete  spirit  of  the  ethics  of  utility, — ^to  do  as  one  would  be  done 
by,  and  to  love  one's  neighbour  as  oneself,  oonstitnte  the  ideal  perfec- 
tion of  utilitarian  morality If  it  be  a  true  belief  that  Gk>d  desires, 

abcve  all  things,  the  happiness  of  His  creatures,  and  that  this  was  Hia 
purpose  in  creation,  utility  is  not  only  not  a  godless  doctrine,  but  more 

profoundly  religious  than  any  other Whatever  aid  religion,  either 

natural  or  revealed,  can  afford  to  ethical  investigation,  is  as  open  to 
the  utilitarian  moralist  as  any  other.  He  can  use  it  as  the  testimony 
of  God  to  the  usefulness  of  any  given  course  of  action."  f  Still,  while 
in  all  fairness  we  make  these  admissions,  we  must  protest  that  we  can- 
not accept  the  reasoning  which  would  resolve  the  sentiment  of  jnatioe 
into  "  the  desire  to  punish  a  person  who  has  done  harm,  and  the  know- 
ledge or  belief  that  there  is  some  definite  individual  or  individuala  to 
whom  harm  has  been  done.":t  Not  to  multiply  other  instances  in 
which  the  utilitarian  analysis  has  failed,  we  feel  that  as  a  test  of  virtue 
the  Beneficential  Principle  breaks  down.    It  is  like  requiring  a  ton  of 


•  The  Christian  icheme  Bays,  ••  Jufer  eoneupUeentum  de  ammit  hmmsMU,"    lbs 
mUUke  is  in  the  way  of  removal, 
t  *'  Utilitarianism,"  J.  S.  Mill,  p.  88.    Third  Edition.  |  Ibid.,  p.  76. 
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liimuB-paper  to  test  a  drop  of  a  fluid  oontaining  nnknown  ingredients. 
LastJj,  it  is  "  godless  "  in  this  sense, — and  intuitive  moralists  labour 
under  the  same  defect* — there  is  no  immediate  reference  of  the  soul  to 
God  Himself.  In  the  one  case  intuition,  in  the  other,  utility,  prevents 
immediate  research  into  the  will  of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Both 
schemes  will  go  far  to  render  Revelation  useless  or  obsolete ;  both  will 
furnish  another  guide  than  the  one  "  lamp  to  our  path." 

What,  then,  the  reader  may  say  is  the  true  theory  of  the  nature  and 
test  of  virtue  P  As  we  are  reminded  that "  neither  thinkers  nor  mankind 
at  large  seem  nearer  to  being  unanimous  than  when  the  youth  Socrates 
listened  to  the  old  Protagoras,"  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to 
suppose  we  can  offer  an  adequate  solution  of  this  question.  But  it 
seems  to  lie  somewhere  in  this  direction :  Virtue  is  conformity  to  the 
Divine  will  so  far  as  that  will  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  or 
can  be  collected  from  natural  phenomena.  This  Divine  will  is  not 
arbitrary,  that  is,  reasonless,  but  is  based  upon  the  Divine  nature, 
which  is  itself  the  supreme  goodness.  This  seems  to  give  a  reality  to 
goodness,  justice,  and  all  moral  excellencies ;  and  to  furnish  a  rule  clear 
and  definite  in  principles,  and  supported  by  such  rewards  and  punish- 
ments as  are  within  the  function  and  power  of  the  righteous  Buler  of 
the  world  to  bestow  upon  His  creatures. 

The  decay  of  Roman  civilization,  the  advance  of  barbarian  vice  and 
superstition,  and  the  strong  protest  made  by  the  Stoic  philosophers 
against  the  ever  prevalent  evils  of  their  times,  are  here  sketched  by  Mr. 
Lecky  with  brilliancy  and  grace,  combined  with  thoughtful  appreciation 
of  the  Roman  character.  But  while  we  cannot  refrain  from  very 
hearty  praise  of  this  able  essay,  we  thick  it  demonstrable  that  he  has 
made  too  much  of  the  Stoical  standards  of  virtue,  and  appreciated  their 
philosophy  above  its  real  worth. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  no  history  of  morals,  from  Augustine  to 
Charlemagne,  could  be  written  without  considering  the  influence  of 
Gbristianity  upon  society  at  large.  The  historian  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe  thus  comments  on  its  "  central  conception  : "  (and  in  this  com- 
ment we  have  the  key  to  his  whole  ideal  of  Christianity :)  "  It  is  the 
elevation  of  conscience  into  a  position  of  supreme  authority  as  the 
religious  organ,  a  verifying  faculty  discriminating  between  truth  and 
error.  It  regards  Christianity  as  designed  to  preside  over  the  moral 
development  of  mankind,  as  a  conception,  which  is  to  become  more  and 
more  sublimated  and  spiritualized  as  the  human  mind  passes  into  new 

phases In  its  eyes  the  moral  element  of  Christianity  is  as  the  sun 

in  the  heaven,  and  dogmatic  systems  are  as  the  clouds,  that  intercept 
and  temper  the  exceeding  brightness  of  its  ray."  It  is  plain  from  the 
context  of  this  passage  that  Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  the  writer  is  a 
product  of  the  human  mind,  constantly  modifying  itself  as  that  mind 
alters.  Accordingly,  with  a  more  tender  heart,  and  more  moral  sensi- 
bility than  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
he  sets  himself  to  re-write  Gibbon's  famous  fifteenth  chapter.  "  The 
voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  "  as  "  the  hands  of  Esau."  In  this 
chapter  there  are  some  capital  omissions.  When  Mr.  Leoky  has  given 
a  list  of  the  causes  that  predisposed  the  Roman  Empire  to  receive. 
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^nerally,  the  Christian  religion,  he  forgets  that  most  dirlnes  beliere 
that  in  "  the  fulness  of  the  time  €k>d  sent  forth  His  Son."  He  has  onlj 
demonstrated  that  the  Divine  Hasbandman  prepared  the  soil,  and 
chose  the  most  genial  season  in  which  to  sow  the  good  seed.  When, 
again,  he  satisfies  himself  that  the  world  was  snrfeited  with  miracles, 
— ^that  no  one  was  astonished  when  he  saw  them ;  that,  in  fact,  men 
looked  for  them,  as  farmers  for  sheaves  in  harvest, — ^he  forgets  that  be 
only  makes  the  problem  more  difficult.  Lying  miracles  are  the  hot- 
bed out  of  which  the  rich  fruits  of  the  purest  morals  grew ;  but  only  in 
JudsBa.  When  he  further  would  diminish  the  force  of  the  general  per- 
secutions, and  reduce  the  number  of  the  victims,  he  leaves  out  of  view 
the  domestic  persecutions,  the  infinite  number  of  petty  sneers  and 
private  wrongs,  the  powers  of  pr^udice,  and  the  force  of  education  and 
ill-doing  that  were  all  overcome  without  superhuman  power.  Let  an  j 
one  try  the  experiment  now.  Let  him  go  to  any  seaport  in  the  king- 
dom, and  choose  twelve  men  that  he  shall  find  mending  their  nets,  or 
unloading  their  boatSi  and  make  them  the  apostles  of  a  new  creed. 
Let  them  "  combine  many  distinct  elements  of  power  and  attraction,** 
and  offer  a  religion  "  adapted  for  every  nation  and  for  every  dass ;"  let 
that  religion  "  appeal  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  affections,  and  ofiTer 
aU  the  charms  of  a  sympathetic  worship ; "  let  it  unite  *'  with  a  distinctive 
teaching  a  pure  and  noble  system  of  ethics  ; ''  let  it  "proclaim  amid  a 
vast  movement  of  social  and  national  amalgamation  the  uniTersal 
brotherhood  of  mankind ;"  let  it  "be  to  the  philosopher  at  once  tlie 
echo  of  the  highest  ethics  of  the  later  Stoics,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
best  teaching  of  the  Platonists ;  "  let  them  "  go  to  a  world  thirsting  for 
prodigy,  and  offer  a  history  replete  with  wonders  more  strange  than 
any  modem  romance ;"  to  "  a  world  that  has  grown  very  weary  gazing 
with  the  cold  passionless  grandeur  "  of  the  Positivists ; "  to  a  world,  in 
fine,  distracted  by  hostile  creeds  and  colliding  (me)  philosophies,"— all 
which  things  Christianity  had,  according  to  Mr.  Lecky's  catalogue,  (p. 
413,)  and  a  good  organization  besides,— and  unless  a  Divine  power 
animated  the  twelve  fishermen,  the  creed  would  drop  from  their  hands, 
like  a  sword  from  the  grasp  of  a  palsied  soldier :  unless  they  had 
the  same  Divine  assistance,  the  same  truth,  and  the  same  Master  with 
them,  as  the  twelve  apostles,  the  whole  affair  would  feJl  to  ruin  by  its 
own  weight. 

Deep  thoughts  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  he  peruses  these 
eloquent  but  mournful  pages.  He  cannot  but  confess,  as  he  weighs 
the  generally  impartial  statement  of  fusts,  how  often  the  **  meal  **  of 
this  world's  customs  and  habits,  judgments  and  opinions,  has  been  too 
strong  for  the  "  leaven  "  of  the  Qospel.  Human  authority,— human, 
though  consecrated  and  partially  sanctified,  reason,— instead  of  the 
Divine  revdation,  became  the  standard  in  the  Church.  The  world  was 
not  transformed :  it  shrouded  and  enfeebled  the  power  that  shall 
tdtimately  conquer  it.  "  Catholicism,"  that  is,  the  intervention  of 
human  authority  between  Qod  and  the  soul,  has  been  the  deepest  curse 
of  Christianity.  A  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  faith  in  Christ's 
word,-T-e8pecially  departure  from  the  Spirit  of  ourLord,-Huid  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  "  new  creation  "  that  was  to  arise  in  each  of  His  followers, 
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until  "old  things  "  had  "  passed  away,"  have  depii^ed  the  Ghuroh  of 
power.  It  has  ceased  too  maoh  to  be  "  the  salt  of  the  earth."  Far- 
ther, in  bringing  out  the  follies  of  the  earlier  interpreters,  and  the 
mistakes  of  the  schoolmen  and  fathers,  Mr.  Leckj  has  done  well  for 
theology.  If  men  will  receive  all  the  light  that  through  scientific  cnl^ 
tore  Gk>d  is  pouring  upon  His  Word,  and,  holding  fast  to  the  clearly 
written  portion  of  the  Divine  record,  forbear  to  foist  on  any  portion  of 
it  an  untrue  interpretation, — ^if  they  will  conquer  the  difficulties  by 
patient  obedience,— the  Holy  Scriptures  will  re-assert  their  full  power. 
Never  as  now  has  God  taught  His  Church  that  the  world  "by  wisdom" 
knows  not  Him  who  made  it ;  and  we  could  wish  that  Mr.  Lecky  had 
gone  more  frequently  to  the  fountain-head  for  the  knowledge  of  what 
Christianity  is,  and  endeavoured,  as  we  think  he  might  have  done  with 
great  advantage  to  himself  and  his  work,  to  separate  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  faith  from  the  faith  itself. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  the  chapter  on  asceticism,  which  is 
certainly  superficial ;  nor  the  concluding  essay  on  the  "  Position  of 
Woman,"  parts  of  which  we  have  already  condemned ;  and  the  whole  of 
which,  in  our  judgment,  lacks  the  xmdertone  of  a  lofty  and  pure  ideal- 
ism which  a  champion  of  intuitive  morality  ought  to  have  displayed. 
The  conclusion  we  have  come  to  is  this :  That  '*  The  History  of  Euro- 
pean Morals "  is  so  good  that  it  might  in  an  artistic  view  have  been 
made  many  times  better ;  and  that  no  Christian  can  read  it  without 
being  thankful  for  being  taught  his  duty  towards  God,  and  his  duty 
towards  his  neighbour,  by  other  than  inductive  philosophers. 

F.  B.  T. 


THE  LIFE  OP  A  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHER: 

BABON  CAUCHY * 

It  has  always  been  admitted  as  a  kind  of  axiom  that  French  philo- 
sophers and  scholars  are  naturally  unbelievers ;  nay,  some  persons, 
whose  knowledge  of  history  is  as  slight  as  their  conceit  is  great,  boldly 
lay  down  the  law  that  science  is  incompatible  with  Christianity :  the 
progress  of  modem  discovery,  they  say,  must  be  regarded  with  the 
more  satisfaction  because  it  heralds  the  downfall  of  superstition ;  and 
by  superstition  these  self-styled  philosophers  mean,  of  course,  belief  in 
the  revealed  Word  of  God.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  names  of 
Lalande,  D'Alemberb,  Broussais,  and  Lagrange  can  be  adduced  on  the 
side  of  infidelity,  and  Sylvain  Marshal's  dictionary  f  contains  a  melan- 
choly list,  even  when  it  is  stripped  of  all  the  names  which  the  author 
thought  proper  to  enter  upon  his  catalogue  without  any  adequate  rea- 
son for  doing  so.  But  what  of  that  P  If  the  whole  question  resolved 
itself  into  one  of  persons,  we  might  easily  show  quite  as  goodly  an 

•  **  La  Vie  et  les  Travaux  du  Baron  Cauehy,  Memhre  de  VJead^mie  des  Sciences, 
Par  C.  H.  Talson,  Professenr  k  la  Faculty  det  Sciences  de  Grenoble."  Tvro  Vols.,  8to< 
Parii:  Gaiatier-Yillan. 

t  "  Dietionnaire  de%  AMei.'* 
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amy  as  ibat  which  our  opponents  boast  of ;  Newton,  Desearies,  Leib- 
nitz, Pascal,  are  sorely  no  contemptible  authorities ;  and  Enler,  Onrier, 
and  Ampere  may  be  sncceesf  ally  quoted  to  prove  that  to  embrace 
Christianity  does  not  necessarily  imply  weakness  of  nnderstanding. 

Oar  purpose  on  the  present  occasion,  however,  is  not  to  begin  a 
fresh  apology  for  our  religion,  least  of  all  to  attempt  such  an  apology 
on  what  might  be  called  biographical  grounds.  We  would  merely,  by 
reviewing  briefly  the  admirable  volumes  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M. 
Yalson,  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  one  of  the  most  interestmg 
pieces  of  memoir  literature  we  have  been  privileged  to  see.  We  would 
especially  commend  to  the  imitation  of  students  the  career  of  a  man 
who,  both  as  a  scientific  investigator  and  as  a  Ohristian,  has  left  behind 
an  example  which  in  these  days  of  shallow  learning  and  of  scidism  ii 
well  worth  considering. 

In  describing  the  life  and  works  of  a  philosopher  like  Baron  Oancby, 
there  was  a  defect  to  be  avoided,— a  defect  which  few  people  perhapi 
would  have  been  able  to  keep  clear  of,  and  yet  which  would  have  mate- 
rially impaired  the  usefulness  of  a  memoir  such  ss  that  contemplated 
by  M.  Yalson.  From  the  period  of  his  life  when  the  narrative  becomes 
really  interesting,  every  hour,  every  moment  almost  of  M.  Caocby*! 
time  was  devoted  to  the  abstruse  problems  connected  with  mechanice, 
astronomy,  infinitesimal  calculus  and  analysis.  For  the  majority  of 
readers  an  account  of  such  labours  would  have  been  perfectly  onintel* 
ligible,  and  many  would  undoubtedly  have  been  frightened  away  from 
the  biography,  if,  on  opening  it,  they  had  found  the  pages  bristling  with 
algebraic  notation?.  M.  Yalson  has  therefore  adopted  the  excellent 
plan  of  dividing  his  work  into  two  parts ;  the  former  of  which,  stricUj 
biographical  in  its  character,  contains  merely  the  enumeration  of 
Baron  Cauchy's  scientific  labours,  with  such  explanations  as  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  them  comprehensible ;  the  latter,  intended 
exclusively  for  philosophers  and  mathematicians,  gives  us  a  complete 
list  of  his  numerous  writings,  duly  classified,  analysed,  and  so 
thoroughly  simplified  that  this  list  can  serve  as  %remmS  of  all  that  hu 
been  composed  by  him  on  the  respective  subjects  which  come  suoceaeirel/ 
under  notice.  Thus  even  readers  unacquainted  with  the  mysteries  of 
algebra  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  scientific  discoveries  made 
by  Boron  Oauchy.  For  **  there  are,"  as  M.  Yalson  aptly  remarka,  "m 
the  highest  branches  of  mathematics,  as  well  as  in  the  most  abstnue 
problems  of  philosophy,  a  few  great  lines  which  stand  out  so  boldly 
that  every  one  can  see  them  without  necessarily  entering  int) 
technical  details — without  having  recourse  to  the  language  of  sJgebra 
for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  nature  and  the  importance  of  the 
problems  solved,  and  of  the  progress  realized."  * 

After  having  given  in  his  interesting  preface  an  account  of  the 
resources  he  had  at  his  disposal  to  prepare  a  biographical  memoir  of 
Baron  Gauchy,  M.  Yalson  is  naturally  led  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  pretended  incompatibility  of  scientific  research  with  Christianitj ; 
and  he  makes  respecting  Laplace  and  Lalande  two  statements  so 

*  Introduetioii,  ▼oL  i«,  p.  is. 
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remarkable  that  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting  them  here 
at  length. 

"The  name  of  Laplace  is  the  most  illastrious  of  all  those  which 
incredulity  claims  as  its  own,  and  yet  it  behoves  us  not  to  leave  such 
pretensions  unanswered.  The  general  reproach  resting  upon  Laplace's 
memoiy  consists  in  the  fact  that  on  the  occasion  of  producing  his 
famous  treatise,*  he  called  Gk>d '  an  hypothesis  which  he  did  not  stand 
in  need  of.'  Such  an  assertion  taken  literally  would  be  positively 
impious ;  but  is  it  not  possible  to  qualify  its  meaning  by  an  explana- 
tion ?  The  great  honour  of  Laplace  is  that  he  completed  Newton's 
work,  by  clearing  all  the  difficulties  which  the  exposition  of  the  system 
of  the  world  offered  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  universal  attrac- 
tion. Notwithstanding  his  immense  genius,  Newton  had  found  himself 
unable  to  account  for  every  fact ;  and,  when  his  principles  seemed  to 
him  at  fault,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  having  recourse  to  Divine  Omni- 
potence, and  of  making  Qod  intervene  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
what  he  himself  failed  to  understand.  This  way  of  proceeding,  honour- 
able though  it  was  to  Newton's  religious  sentiments,  strikes  us  as  very 
unphilosophicaL  It  amounted  after  all  to  a  supposition  that  the  work 
of  creation  was  incomplete,  and  it  reduced  the  Creator  to  the  position 
of  an  awkward  and  improvident  architect  who  had  not  introduced 
into  his  edifice  the  necessary  elements  of  preservation  and  of  duration. 
Li  addition  to  this,  such  a  way  of  reasoning  was  extremely  imprudent ; 
for  if,  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  made  by  science, 
geometricians  succeeded  in  explaining  these  apparent  contradictions  by 
purely  natural  means,  the  proofs  which  Newton  was  supposed  to  derive 
from  them  in  support  of  the  existence  and  the  providence  of  God 
necessarily  fell  to  the  ground,  and  unbelievers  thus  enjoyed  too  easy  a 
triumph.  The  event  justified  this  very  natural  inference ;  and  Laplace's 
well-known  remark  amounts,  we  believe,  only  to  a  protest  against  a 
defective  system  which  ascribed  to  an  interposition  from  on  high  facts 
[which  he  held  to  be]  sufficiently  explainable  by  natural  principles."  f 

M.  Yalson's  apology  for  Laplace  has  nothing  strained  about  it,  and 
for  the  honour  of  the  great  French  astronomer  we  trust  it  may  be  the 
plain  statement  of  the  truth ;  it  would  be  painful  to  suppose  that  so 
really  eminent  a  philosopher  as  the  author  of  the  "  Mecaniqm  celeste  " 
was  guilty  of  gross  impiety,  and  that  the  man  who  had  studied  with 
such  accuracy  the  system  of  the  world  refused  to  recognise  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  Architect  in  the  marvels  of  creation. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  case  of  Lalande.  Amongst  the  distinguished 
savants  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  he  is  the  man 
whose  sad  reputation  as  an  unbeliever,  and  even  an  atheist,  is  but  too 
well  authenticated ;  and  every  one  remembers  the  severe  measure  with 
which  he  was  visited  by  Napoleon,  who  had  an  unconquerable  dislike  of 
all  professed  enemies  of  revealed  religion.  And  yet  what  were  the  last 
days  of  Lalande  P  A  few  details  on  this  point  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
He  was  a  relative  of  the  celebrated  Sulpician,  the  Abb4  Eymery,  and 
had  alwajs  remained  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with  him,  notwith- 

*  "  Droits  de  la  Mecamque  eeUHey  \  Introdootion,  xv.,  xvi. 
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standing  tl^e  wide  differences  wldch  separated  them  aohxBa  religioii 
was  conoen^ed.  M.  Eymery  never  despaired  of  seeing  Lalande  at  last 
return  to  better  sentiments.  Taking  advantage,  one  day,  of  a  favourable 
opportnnity,  he  thus  spoke  to  him : — "  My  dear  consin,  we  are  all  mortals, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  you  wonld  leave  this  world  without  perform- 
ing  certain  duties,  of  which  you  must  know  the  importance." — "Sneb, 
indeed,  is  my  intention/*  answered  Lalande ;  '*  but  if  I  should  send  for 
you,  would  you  consent  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  ministry  P  " 
"  You  may  reckon  upon  it/'  said  M.  Eymery ;  "  as  a  priest,  it  is  m j 
duty  to  attend  upon  every  person  who  claims  the  comforts  of  religion  ; 
how  much  more  when  that  person  is,  like  you,  my  fellow- countryman, 
my  friend,  and  my  relative  1  But,"  added  he,  "  if  I  should  happen  to 
learn  that  you  are  ill,  and  that  you  had  forgotten  to  send  for  ine» 
would  you  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  the  sentiments  which  you  mre 
expressing  just  now  P  "  "  O,  if  such  should  be  the  case,"  answered 
Lalande,  "  you  would  give  me  great  pleasure  in  acting  thus." 

The  anticipated  event  soon  happened.   M.  Eymery,  having  learnt 
that  Lalande  was  dangerously  ill,  hastened  to  call  upon  him  for  tl&e 
purpose  of  reminding  him  of  his  promise ;  but  the  friends  of  the 
patient  kept  a  close  watch  around  his  bedside,  for  fear  lest  any  intruder 
should  persuade  him  to  retract  his  errors.    They  protested,  accordingly, 
that  Lalande's  state  was  not  such  as  to  cause  any  real  alarm,  that 
he  was  at  that  time  very  weak,  and  that  the  physician  had  advised  his  not 
conversing  with  any  one.    In  vain  did  M.  Eymery  insist,  making  him- 
self known  as  the  sick  man's  friend  and  relative.    He  could  not  obtain 
leave  to  see  him  then,  and  consented,  though  very  reluctantly,  to  pnt 
off  his  visit  till  the  next  day,  as  he  was  requested  to  do.  On  the  morrow; 
however,  he  learnt  that  Lalande  had  died  during  the  night    Deeply 
afflicted  by  this  news,  he  went  immediately  to  the  College  de  France* 
and  expressed  his  sorrow  to  the  niece  of  his  departed  friend.    The 
regret  which  this  distressing  circumstance  excited  in  him  was  further 
increased  by  the  particulars  he  heard  from  the  servant  who  had  waited 
upon  Lalande,  throughout  his  last  illness.    This  woman,  chancing  to 
meet  him,  said,  with  feelings  of  deep  emotion, "  O,  Sir,  how  much  mj 
dear  master  wanted  to  see  you  during  the  night  of  his  death !    He 
entreated  and  besought  the  gentlemen  who  were  at  his  bedside  that 
they  would  allow  him  to  send  for  you,  and  he  got  into  a  passion 
because  they  denied  him  this  consolation.     O,  how  often  the  -poor 
deceased  one  asked  for  you ! "  • 

With  such  evidence  before  us,  are  we  not  justified  in  saying  that 
even  Lalande,  who  was  looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  the 
prince  of  atheists,  manifested  such  opposition  to  the  truth  only  from 
sentiments  of  vanity,  and  because  he  was  afraid  of  sinking  in  the 
estimation  of  men  like  D'Alembert  and  Maupertuis  P  At  any  rate  it  is 
frightful  to  contemplate  the  heavy  amount  of  responsibility  assumed 
by  those  who,  surrounding  his  bedside,  studiously  kept  away  frx>m  him 
the  religious  oomforts  which  his  friend  sought  to  impart  to  him. 

•  Oosselin't  "  Fie  de  fJM  Emmery:*  quoted  by  M.  Vilion.  Jntiodiictioii,  xvL, 
xvU. 
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%he  maierialist  views  of  the  last  century  were  still  prevailing  in 
France,  and  tlie  majority  of  seiesitific  men  accepted  them  boldly,  when 
Augustas  Louis  Oauchy  was  born.  (Pans,  August  21st,  1789.)  He 
fortunately  belong^  to  a  family  whom  the  preyailing  infidelity  had 
not  reached;  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  "untoward"  generation, 
kept  strictly  attached  to  the  faith  of  Christianily.  We  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  following  M.  Yalson  throughout  some  of  the  interesting 
details  of  M.  Gauohy's  early  education.  During  all  the  horrors  of 
the  Bevolution  he  remained  with  his  parents  in  the  village  of  Aieneil, 
near  Paris,  where  he  quietly  pursued,  rmder  the  guidance  of  the  best 
and  most  enlightened  of  fathers,  his  classical  and  mathematical  studies. 

''His  education,"  says  M.  Yalson,  "was,  in  the  first  place,  strictly 
Christian.  Deeply  convinced  of  the  truths  of  religion,  and  accustomed 
to  live  in  dose  conformity  to  those  truths,  M.  Oauchy,  his  fiither,  could 
not  nnderstand  education  without  faith  ;  he  therefore  applied  himself 
to  inspire  his  sons  with  the  love  of  Qod,  the  reverence  due  to  holy 
things,  and  a  firm  respect  for  all  the  great  precepts  of  Gospel  moralify. 
He  knew  too  well  the  advantages  of  good  classical  studies,  and  the 
benefit  one  derives,  so  far  as  elegance  and  taste  are  concerned,  from  a 
deep  acquaintance  with  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  not  to  make 
his  young  pupils  fiimiliar  with  their  writings ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  had  taken  it  as  a  rule  to  sanctify  every  lesson  by  a  pious  thought,  a 
Christian  maxim ;  for  fear,  no  doubt,  lest  their  minds,  captivated  by  the 
brilliant  qualities  of  the  authors  they  had  to  examine,  might  go  so  far 
astray  as  to  believe  that  the  beautiful  must  be  considered  and  studied 
exclusively  in  itself,  and  independently  of  the  Divine  source  from  which 

it  springs.    Each  exercise  had  for  its  motto  a  verse  of  the  Bible We 

find,  for  instance,  the  following  texts  :  "  My  son,  hear  the  instruction 
of  Uiy  father,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother : "  "  Treasures  of 
wickedness  profit  nothing:  but  righteousness  delivereth  from  death."* 

From  the  narrative  of  M.  Yalson  it  appears  that  Madame  Oauchy 
was  in  eveiy  respect  equal  to  her  husband.  Not  only  did  she  possess 
those  qualities  of  affection  and  of  tenderness  which  form,  so  to  say, 
woman's  province ;  but  her  intellectual  powers  were  also  of  the  highest 
order,  and  in  the  general  superyision  of  her  children's  studies  she  made 
her  influence  felt  in  the  strongest  and  most  beneficial  manner. 

M.  Oauchy  has  been  sometimes  compared  to  Pascal.  Without 
inquiring  whether  or  not  there  is  any  exaggeration  in  such  a  parallel, 
we  can  say,  at  any  rate,  that  in  one  respect  it  holds  good ;  namely,  in 
the  early  dispositions  which  both  of  these  distinguished  men  displayed 
for  the  abstruse  questions  of  physical  and  mathematical  science. 
{To  he  conduced.) 


EASTERN  CHRISTIANS  t 

THB  OOFTS. 

Ths  phrase  "Eastern  Christians''  is  one  frequent  in   word  and 
writing,  but  has  very  often  no  better  defined  a  meaning  than  the 

•  Yibon,  Yol.  i.,  pp.  14, 16.  ^  I 
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mach-misapplied  Barnes  of  "  Turks  **  and  *'  Arabs."  Still  the  pbrase  is 
a  BTmbol ;  and  many  who,  were  they  asked  what  "  Eastern  Ghristiaiis*' 
reidly  are,  might  be  very  much  puzzled  to  define  them  with  anything 
like  accuracy,  have  yet  a  tolerably  precise  idea  of  what  they  themselves 
mean  by  the  name.  Something  on  Mohammedan  ground,  but  aatago* 
nistic  to  Mohammedanism  and  Mohammedan  traditions,  something 
sympathetic  with  Europe  and  the  modem  West,  an  element  of  pro- 
gress, a  germ  of  civilization,  a  beam  of  day-dawn,  a  promise  of  better 
things. 

In  matter  of  nationality,  it  is  well  to  begin  by  laying  down«  where 
possible,  certain  geographical  limits.  Accordingly,  for  the  subject  now 
in  hand,  we  will  exclude  India,  Persia,  Asiatic  Russia,  China,  and  their 
adjacent  kingdoms  or  sub-kingdoms;  and  we  will  take  for  the  field  of 
«* Eastern  Christians"  that  contained  within  the  bounds  of  the  Esst 
Turkish  Empire  and  Egypt ;  to  this  last  we  may  not  unsuitably  add 
Abyssinia.    Even  after  this  narrowing,  our  range  will  be  wide  enougb. 

But,  wide  though  it  be,  still  wider  snd  stranger  in  its  specific  Tsriety 
is  the  great  '*  Eastern  Christian  "  gemu  included  within  it.  We  mnst^ 
therefore,  classify  and  sub-classify  a  little  for  clearness'  sake. 

The  first  dass  may  consist  of  the  Eutychian  Monophysite,  or  anti- 
Chalcedonian  schooL  Of  the  special  dogmas  or  Bitualistio  peculiarities 
implied  by  these  titles  our  readers  may  very  possibly  be  ignorant,  at 
least  in  part;  nor  would  it  much  advantage  them  to  learn.  Laying 
aside  therefore  the  investigation  of  microscopic  diversities  in  ceremony 
or  belief,— a  tedious  labour,  and  of  no  general  interest, — ^it  will  suffice  to 
note  that  the  above  denominations  indicate  a  dass  of  Christians  hating 
Greeks,  Greek  Church-government,  and  all  that  pertains  thereto; 
hating  also  all  Westerns,  Catholics,  or  Protestants,  very  sincerely,  but 
with  a  less  violent  form  of  hatred ;  hating  Mohammedans  also  not  a 
little,  yet  less  than  the  dissident  of  their  Christian  brethren. 

Now  this  class  comprises  four  sub-classes,  namely,  Copts,  Armenians, 
Abyssinians,  and  Syrians.  Of  these,  the  Copts  have  their  principal 
habiiat  in  Egypt,  Upper  and  Lower,  though  they  may  be  found  not 
unfireqn^itly  in  Syria  also ;  the  Abyssinians  are  limited  to  the  oountij 
which  their  name  implies ;  the  Armenians  own  for  head-quarters  the 
eastemhalf  of  Asia  Minor,  or  Anatolia,  with  the  Taurus;  th^  are  also 
to  be  met  with  in  large  communities  throughout  all  the  great  towns 
and  commercial  centres  of  the  regions  already  indicated ;  the  Syrians 
are,  for  the  most  part,  inhabitants  of  Syria  proper,  especially  north  of 
Damascus.  Besides  their  general  hatred  of  outsiders,  Mohammedan 
or  non-Mohammedan,  these  four  sub-classes  have  a  mutual  sub-hatred 
of  each  other,  vaiying,  however,  in  intensity  and  degree. 

A  second  dass  of  "  Eastern  Christians  **  is  the  Nestorian,  or  aati- 
Ephesian  sect.  Here  again  we  need  not  prolong  the  examination  of 
distinctive  rites  or  tenets;  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  more 
special  hatred  of  these  Nestorians  is  directed  against  the  Greeks;  they 
bear  also  a  fidr  hatred  against  Mohammedans  and  Westerns  in  generaL 
There  is  no  snb-dass  here;  all  are  alike  Nestorians  or  Chaldeans, 
though  the.  first  appellation  is  more  commonly  given  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Kurdistan  mountains^  the  latter  to  their  co-religionists  who 
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dwell  lower  down  in  the  Tigro-Enphrates  valley  towards  Bagdad.    A 
few  Nestorians  are  also  scattered  about  Syria. 

A  third  and  a  very  important  class  comprises  those  belonging  to  the 
orthodox,  or  Greek,  or  Ghalcedonian  formula.  None  are  better  haters 
than  these;  in  extent  their  hatred  is  correlative  with  the  hatreds  of 
those  already  enumerated,  but  in  intensity  it  surpasses  them.  This 
elass  is  divided  into  two  sub-classes,  namely,  Phanariot  Ghreeks  and 
Russianized  Greeks.  Of  these,  the  first  are  to  be  met  with  in  good 
numbers  everywhere  throughout  Asiatic  Turkey ;  their  head- quarters 
are,  however,  in  the  western  part  of  Anatolia,  and  the  islands  of  the 
coast.  The  second,  much  less  numerous,  exist  chiefly  in  Eastern 
Anatolia;  sheltered  or  attracted  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  Bussian 
frontier. 

The  fourth  class  consists  of  "  Eastern  Ohristians  '*  who,  while  retain- 
ing their  special  BituaHsbic  peculiarities,  profess  obedience  to  the  See 
of  Bome;  they  are  sometimes  called  also  Mdchite,  or  "United." 
These  r^oice  in  five  sub-classes, — Greek,  Armenian,  Syrian,  Chaldean, 
and  Coptic,  each  with  the  prefix ''  united ; "  and  each  corresponding  in 
geographical  and  other  circumstances  with  their  non-united  name- 
sakes, for  whom  they  reserve  their  choicest  hate,  though  with  a  toler- 
able superabundance  of  it  for  each  other. 

The  fifth  class  contains  the  well-known  Maronites  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
colonies  of  whom  may  also  be  found  throughout  Syria  and  Lower 
Egypt.  Bioman  Catholics  in  creed,  and  partly  so  in  rite,  they  sympa- 
thize best  of  all  with  the  Westerns ;  for  all  others  their  hatreds  coincide 
irith  those  above  enumerated. 

The  sixth  class  comprises  native  *'  Eastern  Christians,"  who  have 
adopted  not  only  the  creed  and  obedience^  but  also  the  peculiar  rites  of 
Borne.  These  abound  most  in  Cyprus,  and  in  what  once  was  Pales- 
tine ;  a  few  may  also  be  seen  wherever  a  Franciscan  convent  can  sup- 
port a  mendicant  following.  These  last  are  of  no  importance,  either 
morally,  intellectually,  or  numerically ;  the  mere  Pariahs  of  their  race. 
We  have  thus  fourteen  distinct  species  of  "  Eastern  Christians ; " 
each  distinct  from,  and  each  antagonistic  to,  the  other.  This  number 
may  suffice  us ;  nor  need  we  extend  for  the  present  our  researches  and 
our  sympathies  among  certain  curious  Eastern  sects,  or  nationalities ; 
Christian  in  their  origin,  but  having  since  developed  into  strange 
forms,  hardly  compatible  with  the  received  type  of  Christianity,  though 
-  still  widely  unlike  Mohammedanism.  Such  are  the  Yezeedis  of  Meso- 
potamia, the  Anseyreeyeh  of  Northern  Sjria,  and  the  SabsBans  of 
extreme  Chaldea.  Their  condition  and  tendencies  merit  investigation, 
bat  they  lie  apart  from  our  present  subject. 

Nor,  indeed,  should  we  have  run  through  this  long  catalogue  of 
classes  and  sub-classes,  were  the  lines  of  demarcation  merely  dogmatic 
or  Bitualiatic.  In  such  case  it  might  have  been  enough  to  admit  to 
the  title  of  "Eastern  Christians"  all  natives  of  the  East  who  accept 
the  Gospel,  after  one  fashion  or  another,  and  reject  the  Koran*  But 
these  differences  of  rite  and  dogma,  seemingly  so  unimportant,  are  in 
reality  the  surface-lines  of  deep  clefts  that  centuries  cannot  obliterate ; 
ihcy  are  demardtUous  of  descent  and  nationality,  of  blood  and  spirit 
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■idi  BO-cdled  Mct  i>  in  faei  a  lifetia  nation  hj  xtielf,  iriih  iti  own 
q^eaial  bearings  and  tendencies,  eooial  and  politioal,  not  to  be  regarded 
in  the  Mone  ligbt,  placed  on  the  same  level,  or  treated  irith  on  the  same 
prineiplee  as  the  nearest  seot  beside  it^ 

Distinct  conditions  imply  distinct  relations;  tbe  latter  are,  or  osgbt 
to  be,  determined  by  the  former.  We  shonld  do  wdl,  aoooidingly, 
before  m  rush  into  an  embrace  of  general  sympathy  with  our  "  Eaatcm 
Christian*  brethren  in  a  heap,  to  inspect  them  closer,  class  by  dam; 
since  thns  we  may  lesm  with  whom  we  hare  to  deal«  what  we  may 
eipeet  ftom  them,  and  tbey  from  ns. 

There  is  a  race  of  Eastern  Christians,  more  ancient  in  their 
Christianity  than  Syrians,  Maronites,  and  Armenians— of  more 
nndoabted  descent  than  the  Qreeks  of  the  islands  and  Anatolia— a 
lace  that  dates  its  nationality  from  no  special  creed  or  ritual,  older 
than  theHehrewitself— old  as  the  first  rational  raoordsol  the  inhabited 
world,  the  Copts  of  Egypt. 

By  what  fate  a  nation,  bom,  it  wonld  seem,  to  oonunandr— the  akiHal 
organixera  of  a  mighty  and  long-endnring  kingdom— the  daimsnti  of 
eternity  in  the  imperiahable  monuments  of  their  greatness— the  baildsn 
of  Thebes  and  the  Pyramida— the  heirs  of  Barneses  and  Phaiaoh- 
haTe  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  remained  the  scsice  inq^aticai 
slaves,  now  of  Persia,  now  of  Greece,  Boom,  and  Byxsntiom,  then  of 
Arab  or  M unlock  princes,  of  Tartars  and  Turks,  till  they  hare  souk  to 
their  psesent  deep  degradation,  were  hard  to  say.  The  extinction  of 
national  energy  ia  often  a  harder  problem  to  soIfc  than  its  origin  and 
development.  Yet  eren  now,  after  so  long  a  aervitade  and  depresnos, 
they  stiU  retain,  and  this  may  incrosso  onr  wonder,  many  of  thoee  Toy 
qnalities  which  once  rendered  them  lords,  not  of  their  own  Egjpt  and 
KHe  only,  bat  of  Syria,  and  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  Asia  alio; 
eradied,  bnt  scarcely  changed. 

Since^  howerer,  the  Arab  conqnest  in  638,  the  blood  of  the  now 
Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  the  Kile  valley  has  so  mingled  with  that 
of  tiieir  Arab  invaders,  besides  what  farther  modification  it  may  ban 
admitted  from  Negro  and  Nnbisn,  Circassian  snd  Turk,  that  we  will 
in  these  pages  restrict  the  nationalily  as  the  name  ol  Copt  to  tbe 
natiTe  Christians  of  the  land,  who,  along  with  their  peenliar  form  ol 
Mief,  hare  retained  also  the  parity  of  their  national  descent  wilboat 
aay  appreeiahle  admixtore. 

Sxoapt  a  few  thonsaads,  five,  st  most,  of  so-called  Catholic  Gopia> 
who  to  all  practical  intents  snd  pniposes  resemble  the  reat  of  tlio 
nation,  the  Copts  of  Egypt  belong,  by  trsdition,  if  not  by  knowledge 
to  the  Satyohian  or  nltra-Monophysite  school;  a  cireomstance  whiob, 
combined  with  the  hereditsry  remembrance  of  historiosl  iajsriea, 
divides  the  Egyptian  from  the  Greek  by  adeep  deli  of  nsliossl  sad 
religioas  hatred.  Towarda  the  Mohammedan  popolation  aroond,  tho 
O^ta  have  litUe  ill-will,  though  of  all  <'  Eaatmi  Christians  "  tbef  bare 
had  the  SMst  cause  to  complain.  The  transient  atrooitiea  of  the  sad 
Kka-'i*  Hakim  can,  indeed,  be  scarcely  laid  to  the  chaiige  of  lalam,  from 
which  Bakim  himself  was  notorionsly  an  apostate;  bat  there  is  ao 
doabt  that,  in  following  and  porely  Mohammsdan  *«f*^  opproswniii. 
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and  eren  peraeoniioii,  liare  at  freqaent  intervals  weighed  heavily  on  the 
Oopts*  The  dangerouB  proximity  of  their  Western  co-religionists,  the 
intmaive  sanotitf  of  Lonis  IX,  and  the  Omsades,  which  involved  the 
loaB  of  other  and  better  lives  than  those  of  the  Gmsaders  themselves, 
may  explain  the  anti^Ohristian  bitterness  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  mediate  cause  may  have  rendered  the  Oopts  less 
hostile  than  might  have  been  else  expected  to  their  immediate 
oppresaors.    Besides,  they  are  a  patient  people. 

In  all  times  and  under  every  dynasty  the  Copts  have  been  the  scribes 
and  aooountants  of  Egypt ;  a  position  productive  of  much  influence  to 
those  who  hold  it,  and  also  of  not  a  little  wealth.  Their  natural  turn 
for  calculation,  however  intricate — ^their  habits  of  enduring  and  accu- 
rate labour— their  sedentary  and  somewhat  phlegmatic  disposition— all 
agree  to  fit  them  fin*  this  kind  of  work,  and  to  render  them  pre*eminent 
in  it.  The  inventors  of  papyrus-scrolls  and  hieroglyphics  are  still  the 
beat  book-keepers  of  the  East ;  and  the  calculating  and  mechanical 
skill  of  old  days,  to  which  the  hydraulic  system,  no  less  than  the  archi* 
teotural  monuments  of  the  land,  bears  witness,  is  yet  theirs,  though 
employed  at  the  bidding  and  for  the  behests  of  strangers.  Instances 
are  not  wanting— how  should  th^  be,  in  a  land  where  law  is  arbitrary, 
and  where  public  opinion  has  no  general  expression  P— of  Goptio 
aooountanie  who  have  scandalously  abused  the  confidence  placed  in 
them  to  their  own  personal  advantage ;  but,  on  the  whole,  opportunity 
makes  fewer  thieves  among  the  Oopts  tiian  might  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated ;  and,  under  its  present  rSgime  of  mercantile  swindlers  and 
foreign  adventurers,  the  Egyptian  Qovemment  may  have  room  to 
regret  the  traditions  of  former  times,  and  the  diligent  service  and 
average  fidelity  of  the  Oopie. 

Oommeroe,  that,  at  least,  which  involves  distant  venture,  and  specu- 
lation in  general,  have  no  special  attraction  for  this  race.  Whatever 
wealth  they  may  have,  much  or  little,  is  not  to  be  looked  for  among 
the  investments  of  a  Suez  Canal  or  of  a  Qovemment  loan.  That 
wealth,  if  not  placed  in  local  and  immediate  trade,  in  a  com^store  or  a 
warehouse,  is  by  preference  converted,  where  possible,  into  buildings 
and  land.  The  Copt  is  fond  of  building ;  and  when  he  can  keep  clear 
of  the  wretched  peendo-Erench  taste  which  has  disfigured  Egypt  with 
huge  uncomfortable  card-paper  edifices,  and  palaces  or  pavilions  more 
anited,  if  even  that,  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine  than  of  the  Nile,  hia 
Btyle  of  architecture  is  not  only,  like  that  of  his  ancestors,  solid  and 
enduring,  but  handsome,  and  appropriate  to  the  climate  and  sceneiy. 
Skilfnl  and  delicate  stone-carving,  patterns  intricate,  yet  in  harmony 
with  the  main  lines  of  the  building,  nicely  balanced  vaultings  and  gal- 
leries, graceful  pillars,  wonderful  lattice- work,  and  bright  colours  so 
used  as  best  to  carry  out  the  general  effect,  such  is  the  genuine  Egyptian 
arohiteetore  of  our  times,  where  applied  to  lesser  or  domestic  edifices* 
But  in  larger  constructions,  and  especially  in  some  recently-built 
olrardieB,  the  solidity  and  polish  of  the  granite  columns,  and  the  bold 
grandioaity,  almost  grandeur,  of  the  general  outlines,  heavier  than  the 
Ssmoeni^  yet  not  so  heavy  as  the  older  Byzantine,  vindicate  the 
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descendants  of  tbe  Lnxor  and  E'sne  architecta  from  the  impatation 
of  degeneracy. 

We  enter  the  honse  of  Markos  or  Georgios ;  we  are  received  in  roomy 
apartments,  well  carpeted,  and  adorned  with  candlesticks  or  mirror- 
f ramea  of  massive  silver,  and  fumitnre  carions  in  carving  and  inlay* 
From  the  windows  we  look  out  nnder  far-projecting  eaves,  into  the 
dense  shade  of  green  gardens,  where  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  infiltrated 
throngh  the  earth,  and  drawn  np  by  the  creaking  water-wheel,  or 
Na'oorah,  mn  divided  and  snbdivided  into  a  thoneand  channels,  nnder 
the  broad  leafage  of  bananas,  magnolias,  and  a  hnndred  other  trees 
g^y  in  flower  and  copious  in  fruit,  or  between  luxuriant  sugar-cane  and 
the  famed  pot-herbs  of  Egypt,  the  regret  and  envy  of  Palestine :  withio, 
gaily-dressed  servants,  mostly  Negroes,  bring  in  jewelled  coffee  or 
sherbet-cups  on  huge  silver  trays ;  the  amber  mouthpieces  of  the  long 
pipes  are  ringed  with  diamonds;  and  when  the  lady  of  the  home 
appears,  it  is  with  massive  gold  ornaments,  pearls,  and  diamonds  on 

her  head-dress,  ponderous  bracelets  and  anklets,  all  gold We  find 

that  the  master  of  the  house  takes  little  interest  in  European  news  and 
politics ;  the  very  names  of  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  are  possibly  unknown 
to  him,  and  those  of  Alexander  II.  or  Napoleon  III.  excite  no  sympa- 
thy;  in  a  word,  he  has  small  science  of  the  West,  and  even  less  disposi- 
tion to  share  or  follow  its  movements.  But  if  oar  own  reciprocd 
ignorance  permits  us  to  enter  on  such  topics,  we  shall  find  him  well 
instructed  in  the  history  of  his  own  country ;  well  read,  too,  in  Anb 
and  Mohammedan  literature ;  shrewd  and  far-sighted  in  his  views  of 
"what  may  best  befit  Egypt  and  her  government,  her  agriculture,  irrigv 
tion,  trade,  and  so  forth 

The  Oopt  is  a  devout,  indeed  a  superstitions,  "  Christian ; "  only  hii 
Christianity,  however  intense  in  belief  and  copious  in  rite  and  symbol, 
does  not  greatly  interfere  with  the  general  tenor  of  bis  practical  and 
daily  life,  either  for  better  or  for  worse.  Nor  are  his  dark-tnrbaned 
priests  likely  to  teach  him  much  of  what  we  should  term  morality; 
guileless  of  it  themselves,  why  or  how  should  they  impart  it  to  their 

flocks P    A  "Coptic  marriage"  has  passed  into  a  proverb The&ct 

is,  that  in  all  respects,  dress  and  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  excepted,  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  are  much  alike ;  unless  that  the  former,  condemned 
by  the  endless  Bitual  of  Diosooros  to  pass  nigh  half  their  lives  in  the 
mechanical  and  unmeaning  repetition  of  words,  and  thus  derived  of 
leisure  for  the  studies  and  pursuits  that  in  some  degree  form  and 
instruct  the  mind  of  the  latter,  are  considerably  the  more  ignorant  of 
the  two.  Even  the  Patriarch,  when  in  his  ordinary  ont-of-chorcb 
dress,  and  seated  among  his  town-friends  on  an  informal  divan,  might, 
to  the  unforwamed  eye  or  ear,  easily  pass  for  a  respectable  land-owner 
or  a  Cairo  tradesman.  Nor  probably  would  his  inner  man,  could  we 
«ee  it,  offer  any  very  distinctive  mark  of  superiority  either  intdlectoal 
or  religious. 

From  the  above  sketch  our  readers  may  conclude,  that  although  the 
Copts  are  gifted  by  nature  with  an  intellect  fully  up  to,  and  in  some 
respects  abov^  the  average  standard,  education  among  them  is  dassl* 
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ioxy,  partial,  and  following  rather  the  local  and  Arab  than  any  special 
track  of  its  own.  The  ancient  Ooptic  language  is,  indeed,  still  main- 
tained in  cbarch-ritaals  and  the  like ;  bat  though  all  among  the  clergy 
can  read,  we  have  never  yet  found  any  one  of  them  who  could  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  its  characters.  Coptic  was,  however,  till  within 
recent  memory  spoken  by  the  peasantry  in  some  towns  of  Upper 
Egypt,  at  Achmim  in  particular ;  but  want  of  school  instruction  has 
allowed  this  curious  remnant  of  the  past  to  fade  away,  and  ultimately 
disappear  altogether.  French  or  English  is  rarely  studied  in  a  Coptic 
school ;  a  subject  of  regret,  considering  how  widely  these  languages  are 
diffused  or  becoming  diffused  among  the  other  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  Thus 
in  the  general  race  the  Copts  are  left  behind,  for  want  of  acquirements  so 
necessary  that  they  are  fast  becoming  common  among  the  surrounding 
tribes  of  the  land;  and  the  old  masters  of  Egypt  have  neglected,  and 
still  continue,  with  few  and  faint  exceptions,  to  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  re-asserting  the  empire  of  mind,  since  every  other  form  of  empire 
has  irrecoverably  passed  away  from  them.  In  a  word,  the  Copts  are 
non-progressive;  a  condition  equivalent,  where  all  else  advance,  to  retro- 
gressive; their  qualities,  good  or  bad,  they  have  received  by  inherit- 
ance of  birth,  and  still  retain  ;  but  the  talent  not  put  out  to  interest, 
and  that  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin,  or  hid  in  the  earth,  are  much  alike 
in  uselessness;  and  the  fate  of  such  is  often  to  be  wholly  taken  away. 

The  census  of  Copts  in  Egypt  and  its  neighbourhood  is  variously 
given  from  one  hnndred  and  fif by  to  two  hundred  thousand ;  it  certainly 
does  not  exceed  the  latter  estimate. — Abridged  from  "  The  Quarterly 
Betnew,"  July,  1869. 
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[The  iiiaatlon  of  M17  artiela  In  this  llit  to  not  to  be  eoniideivd  as  pledging  oe  to  tbe  Approbation 
■  of  Its  eontente*  unless  it  be  aeeompanied  bj  some  ezprau  notiee  of  oar  fiiToiimble  opinion.  Nor 
b  tfae  omission  of  any  snch  notice  to  be  regarded  as  Indicating  a  contcaiy  opinion ;  as  our  limits, 
IS,  Impose  on  ns  tbe  necessity  of  seleetion  and  brsvity.] 


Btbliccd  Oommeniary  on  the  Old  miah,  and  Ezekiel,  there  is  soms 

Tetlament :  the  Twelve  Minor  Pro-  reason  to  fear  lest,  in  late  times, 

phete.     By   Carl   Friedrich  KeU,  their  collective  title  has  stood  in 

B.D,    Two  Vole,    Edinburgh:    T.  the  way,  with    at  least  ordinary 

and  T.  Clark.-^Thia  is  one  of  the  readers  of  the  Word  of  God,  of  a 

"Keil   and   Delitzsch"  series  of  due  estimate  of  their  importance. 

Biblical  Commentaries,  to  whose  Though  these  writings  are  so  small 

general  excellence  we  have  borne  that,  from  the  time  of  Ezra,  they 

Kpeated  testimony.     In  the  case  havebeenputtogethersoastoform 

of  the  twelve  "  minor  "  prophets,  but  one  book  of  the  Sacred  Canon, 

so  called  because  of  the  smaller  their  contents  are  of  the  highest 

l>alk  of  such  of  their  prophecies  value,  both  in  their  bearing  on 

ss  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  Scripture    history    and    on    the 

vritten    form,   when    contrasted  general     scheme     of    prophecy, 

^th  the  writings  of  Isaiah,  Jere-  "  Their  authors  lived  and  laboured 
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M  propheta  at  different  periods, 
xangiiig  from  the  ninth  oentnry 
B.C.  to  the  fifth;"  ao  that  in  theae 
hooka  we  have  not  only  the  earliest 
and  lateat  prophetic  teatimoniea 
coneeniing  the  futore  history  of 
Israel  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
but  the  progreesiye  development 
of  this  testimony.  "  When  taken, 
therefore,  in  connexion  wiUi  the 
writings  of  the  greater  prophets, 
they  comprehend  all  the  essentials 
of  that  Writtffli  Word,  through 
which  the  Lord  equipped  His  peo- 
ple for  the  coming  times  of  con- 
flict with  the  nations  of  the  world, 
endowing  them  thus  with  the 
light  and  power  of  His  Spirit,  and 
causing  His  serrants  to  foretell, 
as  a  warning  to  the  ungodly,  the 
deatruction  of  the  two  sinful  king- 
doms, and  the  dispersion  of  the 
rebelliouB  people  among  the  hea- 
then; and,  aa  a  consoli^on  to  be- 
lierers,  the  deUverance  and  preser- 
vation of  a  holy  seed,  and  the 
enrentnal  triumph  of  His  kingdom 
orer  eyery  hostile  power.*'  •  View- 
ed  in  this  light,  which  is  the  only 
prcper  one,  the  writings  of  the 
*'  minor  '*  prophets  are  seen  to  be 
an  inriting  field  of  research; 
and,  extensiye  aa  the  literature 
on  the  subject  abeady  is,  these 
two  Tolumes  will  be  welcome  to 
eveiy  earnest  student  of  the  pro- 
phetical portion  of  the  Canon  of 
Scripture. 

If icah  ▼•  8  is  a  passage  often 
taken,  aa  by  Wataon  and  Treffiry, 
to  support  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  Sonship  of  our  Lord.  Dr. 
Keil,  however,  offers  some  remarks 
upon  it  which  show  that  the 
sirest  at  least  of  argument,  in 
maintaining  that  part  of  our 
ereed,  must  be  laid  elsewhere. 
The  following  paragraph,  relating 
to  this  important  subject,  will 
both  interest  the  reader,  and  aenre 


aa  a  apeoimen  of  the  a^le  in 
which  theae  commentariea  deal 
with  the  high  themea  presented  by 
Holy  Writ  J— 

"It  ia  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  Euler  proceeding  from 
Bethlehem  ia  the  Meaaiah,  since 
the  idea  that  the  worda  refer  to 
Zerubbabel,  which  waa  cherished 
by  certain  Jewa,  according  to  the 
aaaertion  of  Ghryaostom,  Theo- 
doret,  and  othera,  ia  too  arbitraiy 
to  hare  met  with  any  aooeptance. 
Coming  forth  out  of  Bethlehem 
inyolves    the    idea    of    deeoent. 
Consequently,   we  must  not  re- 
strictr^S^^^tt  ('Hisgoingaforth') 
to  the  appearance  of  the  predicted 
future  Buler  in  the  olden  time,  or 
to  the  leyelations  of  the  Meaaiah 
as  the  Angel  of  Jehoyidi  eyen  in 
the  patriarchal  age ;  but  must  ao 
interpret  it  that  it  at  leaat  affirma 
Hia    origin   aa   well.     Now  the 
origin  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
who  is  equal  to  God,  was  not  in  the 
olden  time  in  which  He  first  of  all 
appeared  to  the  Patriaroha,  but 
before  the  creation  of  the  world— 
in  eternity.  Conaequently,  we  muit 
not    restrict    O^ly  *»»•»:?   O^W 
('from  of  old,  fromthedayaofete^ 
niiy  0  to  the  olden  time,  or  ezdiida 
the  idea  of  eternity  in  the  atricfcer 
aenae.    Neyertheleaa  Micah  doei 
not   announce   here  the  eteraal 
proceeding  of  the  Son  from  the 
Father,  or  of  the  Logoa  from  Oo4 
the  gen&ratio  FOn  oiema,  aa  the 
earlier    orthodox    oommentaton 
suppoaed.    Thia  ia  precluded  bj 
the  plural  vnHXIO,  which  cannot 
be  taken  either  aa  the  phr,  m^ 
ioHa,  or  aa  denoting  the  abatraet, 
or  aa  an  indefinite  expreaaion,  hnt 
pointa  to  a  repeated  going  out; 
and  forces  ua  to  the  aaanmption 
that  the  worda  affirm  both  the 
origin  of  the  Meaaiah  before  all 
worlds,  and  His  appearancea  in  the 
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oldep  tincM^  imd  do  not  merely 
eKpraee  the  thought,  that  'from 
an  inoonoeivably  remote  a&d 
loigthfi&dd  period  the  Baler  has 
gone  forth,  and  has  heen  en- 
gaged in  ooming,  who  will  event- 
vally  issue  firom  Bethlehem.'  * 

*'  The  announcement  of  the  ori- 
gin of  this  Baler  as  being  before 
all  worlds  onqaestionably  presap- 
poses  His  Divine  natare ;  bat  this 
thought  was  not  strange  to  the 
Japhetic  mind  in  Micah's  time, 
bat  is  expressed  without  ambiguity 
by  Isaiah,  when  he  gives  the 
Messiah  the  name  of '  the  Mighty 
Qod.'  (Isa.  iz.  6.)  We  must  not 
seek,  however,  in  this  afiirmation 
of  the  Divine-nature  of  the  Messiah 
lor  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
Deity,  as  first  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament  by  the  fact  of  the  in- 
camatioii  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
developed,  for  ezamplet,  in  the 
prologue  to  the  Qospel  of  John. 
Kor  can  we  refer  the  'goings 
forth'  to  the  eternal  proceeding 
of  the  Logos  from  God,  as  showing 
Ihe  inward  relation  of  the  Trinity 
within  itself,  because  this  word 
corresponds  to  the  H'$l  of  the  first 
hemistich.  As  this  expresses 
primarily  and  directly  nothing 
more  than  His  issuing  from 
Bethlehem,  and  leaves  his  descent 
indefinite,  ^"TiMSITacaji  only  affirm 
the  going  forth  from  God  at  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
revelations  of  the  olden  and  pri- 
meval times." 

It  is  only  right  to  add  that  this 
eiposttion  follows  directly  from  the 
assertion,  (p.  4,79,)  that  "nlK^la 
in  the  sense  of  goings  forth,  exits, 
—as  meaning  'times  of  going 
forth'— cannot  be  supported  by  a 
nngle  passage."  On  this  point 
the  force  of  the  verse,  so  ftkr  as  the 
<itsmal  generation  of  the  Divine 
Bon  is. concerned,  evidently  turns. 


The  PoeUeal  Works  of  John  €md 
Ohairlea  WeaUy,  Vol  IV.  CoUeeted 
and  arranged  ^  0.  Oeibom,  D,  D, 
London :  Wealeyan  Cov^erenee  Office, 
— ^As  the  successive  volumes  of 
this  work  appear,  many  of  its 
readers  will  form  some  idea,  for 
the  first  time,  of  the  great  activity 
of  the  two  brothers  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature.  The  one  be- 
fore us,  exceeding  in  bulk  any  of 
its  predecessors  by  at  least  one 
hundred  pages,  extends  only  to 
an  early  period  in  their  labours, 
and  another  will  be  required  to 
bring  us  to  the  close  of  the  first 
decade  of  their  life-work.  The 
variety  of  the  matter  is  at  least  as 
marvellous  as  its  quantity,  and  is 
only  to  be  explained  by  the  recol- 
lection that  the  hymns  (we  do  not 
now  speak  of  paraphrases  of  Scrip- 
ture) are  essentially  transcripts  of 
the  personal  experience  of  their 
authors.  Hence  they  have  the 
variety  and  freedom  c^  life,  and  a 
freshness  which  mere  works  of  igrt 
can  never  reach. 

The  "Hymns  for  Times  of 
Trouble  and  Persecution"  form 
the  first  portion  of  this  volume. 
They  should  be  read  in  connexion 
with  the  Journals  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesl^  for  the  years  1744 
and  1745.  At  that  period  of  po- 
litical and  ecclesiastical  excite- 
ment, the  passions  of  an  ignorant 
jpopulace,  often  urged  on  by  those 
who  should  have  restrained  them, 
found  vent  in  savage  persecution 
of  the  Methodist  preachers  and 
Societies.  Mingled  feelings  of 
loyalty,  of  gloomy  anticipation,  of 
trust  in  the  Almighty,  of  rejoicing 
for  deliverance,  find  their  record 
here.  Many  sweet  hymns  (to 
apply  the  remark  of  John  Bist 
about  himself)  "  were  pressed  out 
of  the  singers  of  our  church  by 
the  weight  of  the  Cross." 


*  EoSaauoLf  Sekr^'ieweii,  iL,  !» p.  9. 
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The  next  considerable  section 
celebrates  the  Church  Festivals  of 
Ohristmas,  Easter,  Ascension-Day, 
and  Whitsnndaj,  in  a  gpreat  ya« 
riety  of  pieces,  some  of  them  de- 
servedly familiar  to  the  ear  of 
every  Methodist,  with  others  less 
known,  bat  hardly  less  excellent. 
This  is  followed  by  a  small  collec- 
tion known  as  "Redemption 
Hymns ; ''  of  which  the  editor  re- 
marks "  that,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  it  has  snpplied  a  larger  number 
of  hymns  to  the  'Large  Hymn- 
Book '  than  any  other  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  two  brothers.'*  To 
this  attestation  of  its  value  we  will 
only  add  that  some  favourite 
hymns  of  that  collection  will  de- 
rive a  new  interest  from  theperusal 
of  their  original  forms. 

The  concluding  and  largest  por- 
tion consists  of  the  first  part  of  a 
Collection  of  Hymns  and  Poems, 
in  two  volumes,  published  in 
1749,  by  Charles  Wesley  alone, 
of  which  the  three  remaining  parts 
will,  no  doubt,  constitute  the  next 
volume  of  the  series.  At  present 
we  will  not  attempt  to  character- 
ize this  section  of  the  volume 
further  than  to  say  that,  while  it 
contains  many  hymns  suited  for 
common  devotions,  others  are 
rather  of  a  personal  or  subjective 
interest.  The  feelings  of  a  mind,  at 
once  highly  poetical  and  intensely 
religious,  may  be  expected  d  priori 
to  reach  a  tone,  to  which  less 
gifted  and  colder  natures  can  but 
feebly  respond ;  but  their  expres- 
sion must  always  be  contemplated 
with  profound  interest;  as  the 
peaks  of  a  lofty  mount^  range 
which  we  may  never  hope  to  scale 
may  confer  beauty  or  grandeur  on 
a  landscape  we  admire.  The  exer- 
cise of  a  proper  editorial  discre- 
tion in  regard  to  some  verses  of 
this  kind  calls  for  delicacy  of 
judgment;  and  we  should  depre- 
cate too  cold  a  criticism  of  them. 


even  firom  their  author  himself 
at  a  later  age.  At  all  events, 
our  own  feeling  is,  that  no  hymn, 
however  singular  in  sentiment,  or 
startling  in  expression,  should  be 
silently  omitted. 

Some    hymns  of  the  Wesleyi 
derive  special  signifiosnoefrom  the 
time  and  manner   of  their  jM 
publication    in    connexion    with 
sermons    or    tracts    of    variosi 
kinds.    On  a  few  of  these  (see  pp. 
80, 451,  &c.)  we  are  favoured  witii 
brief  foot-notes,  of  which  a  larger 
number  would  have  been  welcome 
Thus  the  hymns  on  pp.  259  and 
324  were  first  printed,  we  believe, 
in  1741,  along  with  four  others,  in 
the  tract  entitled,  "Short  Tiew 
of  the   Difierenoes   between  the 
Moravian  Brethren  now  in  Eng^ 
land,  and  the  Beverend  Messn. 
John     and      Charles     Wesley'' 
Other   three   of    these    found  a 
place  in  the  subsequent  parts  of 
the  Collection  of  1749,  and  the  r»> 
maining  one,  we  think,  was  nerer 
reprinted.   We  take  it  for  granted 
that  Dr.  Osbom  will  interpolate 
the  last  mentioned  in  some  appro- 
priate place,  in  the  same  wayaa 
the  two  hymns  on  page  81  of  the 
volume  under  notice.    The  mode 
and  time  of  their  publication,  and, 
we  will  add,  the  original  readiogSp 
which  had  a  keener  polemical  edge 
in  1741  than  when  reprinted  in 
1749,  are  of  interest  to  students 
of  early   Methodist  history  and 
others. 

The  mechanical  execution  of 
the  work  continues  to  be  exod- 
lent.  We  notice,  however,  a 
slightly  too  liberal  use  of  com- 
mas; and  in  lind  4,  page  3i0,  we 
read  •  unto '  enroneously  for '  into.* 

The  QoepeUConioUdated:  wUhn 
eopiouB  Index.  London:  Samuel 
Bagsier  and  Sone,  Faienoder 
.Bow.— It  is  a  characteristic  of  oor 
time  that  the  Qospels  are  com- 
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mandixig  a  largely-increased  atten- 
tion from  all  classes.  Kegative 
critics,  and  the  writers  of  pseudo- 
lives  of  Christ,  have  made  them 
their  special  battle-grotrnd.  The 
question  of  Christianity  is  made 
to  centre  in  the  Person  of  Him 
who  is  the  subject  of  those  re- 
markable records,  and  we  cordi- 
ally welcome  every  contribution  to 
a  more  adequate  knowledge  of  His 
character.  Every  student  of  the 
Gk)8pels  has  felt  the  desirableness 
of  having  the  four  records  blended 
into  one,  that  he  might  have  a 
continuous  and  complete  account 
of  Jesus  placed  before  him.  This 
is  the  object  of  "The  Gospels 
Consolidated."  The  greatest  care 
has  evidently  been  bestowed  upon 
the  undertaking,  which  furnishes 
the  ordinary  reader  with  the 
results  of  much  learning  and  pa- 
tient study.  The  portions  from 
the  various  evangelists,  with  any 
necessary  change  of  word,  for  the 
purpose  of  grammatical  connexion, 
are  indicated  by  marginal  refer- 
ences. The  whole  is  divided  into 
sixty  chapters  of  convenient  length. 
A  well-arranged  "Index  to  the 
Chapters  and  Yerses "  occupies  a 
place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
book,  and  a  copious  Index  of 
words  is  furnished  at  the  close. 
The  compiler  has  executed  his 
delicate  task  with  great  judgment 
and  completeness.  The  whole 
forms  a  quarto  volume  of  good, 
legible  type.  It  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  student,  and  exceed- 
ingly helpful  to  all  who  desire  to 
be  intelligent  readers  of  the  four- 
fold record.  We  recommend  that 
this  form  of  the  Gospels  have  a 
place  on  every  library  table ;  with 
the  intimation,  however,  that 
it  can  by  no  means  supersede 
the  careful  and  devout  use  of  the 
separate  Gospels,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  particular  plan  and 


A  Reply  icrOdhhdee  "  Eidary  of 
(he  Protedani  Beformation  in 
England  and  Ireland,*'  ByCharlee 
Hastings  CoUette.  8.  W.  Partridge 
amd  Co, — A  few  years  ago,  a  rural 
hater  of  Ritualism  at  once  relieved 
his  indignation,  and  got  himself 
into  trouble,  by  taking  aim  at  his 
clergyman  with  a  charge  of  blood 
and  filth  instead  of  shot.  After 
so  odd  an  assault,  though  the 
rector  was  not  slain,  certainly  his 
surplice  needed  washing.  Cob- 
bett's  attack  on  the  Protestant 
Beformation  is  much  after  that 
rude  ploughman's  fEishion ;  equally 
ineffectual ;  equally  disgusting. 
His  book  is  a  blunderbuss,  which, 
while  empty  of  everything  that 
can  pierce,  is  wonderful  at  bespat- 
tering. It  has  but  one  intrinsic 
claim  to  notice;  it  is,  in  style, 
vigorous.  In  fact,  it  contains  the 
most  energetic  lying  in  the  lan- 
guage* Its  misstatements  far  out- 
number its  pages.  No  one  could 
ever  have  read  our  English  history 
as  Oobbett  did,  except  through  gold 
spectacles.  It  is  ineffable  mean- 
ness for  Romanists  to  scatter  this 
slanderous  thing  in  cheap  edi- 
tions among  untaught  people, 
though  no  man  of  name  in  all 
their  ranks  would  dare  to  endorse 
it.  Its  persistent  falsehood  is 
known,  not  only  by  Protestants, 
but  by  all  well-informed  men. 

The  versatile  "  Christopher 
North,"  of  witty  memory,  prided 
himself  not  a  little  on  the  skill 
with  which,  on  several  occasions, 
he  had  quelled  street  ruifians  with- 
out so  much  as  soiling  his  broad- 
cloth or  unfitting  himself  for 
immediate  appearance  in  good 
company.  Mr.  Collette,  in  the 
arena  with  his  burly  antago- 
nist, may  be  congratulated  upon 
equal  success.  He  has  hit  hard, 
and  felled  his  foe;  but  without 
either  degradation  to  his  name  as 
a    scholfUTf    or    damage    to    his 
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oonrteisy  as  a   gentiemao.     The 
book  iBTaluable,  seasonable,  and 
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QLANOE  AT  PUBLIC  OGCUBBENOEa 


F&AHCS,  daring  tbe   last  few 
weeks,  has  been  in  a  condition  of 
nnli'est  and  apprehension,  amonnt- 
iog  at  one  time  to  a  panic  which 
agitated  the  Bourse.    The  canse 
of  this  commotion  hsis  been  the 
illness  of  a  single  man ;  bnt  that 
man   is  one  who  can  say,  with 
Lonis  XTV^^Tiial,  e'est  moi!*" 
one  to  whom  the  language  of  Gor- 
neille   may   be     applied:    "  8evX 
VEmperewr  eH  Umt,   et    rEmpire 
n'est  rien,**    The  degree  of   fear 
manifested  by  the  Parisians,  lest 
the  Emperor's  indisposition  should 
terminate   fatally,    plainly   indi- 
cates that  France,  the  land  of  re- 
volutions  and    violent    political 
movements,  has  not  yet  reached 
the    goal    of     a    constitutional 
government.     The  illustrious  in- 
valid himself  has  latterly  become 
increasingly  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  carrying  out  some  reforms  in 
the  Imperial  system,  if  his  dynasty 
is  to  hold   the  throne,  and  the 
country   to    be   preserved   from 
another  great  social  aud  political 
convulsion.      Hence    the    recent 
Senatus  ConsvUum,  promising  im- 
portant modifications  of  the  Con- 
stitution;  hence   the   speech   of 
Prince  Napoleon  to  the  Senate  on 
behalf  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, which,  though  displeasing 
to  many  about  the  Court,  had,  it 
is  whispered,  the  approval  of  the 
Prince's  august  cousin ;  hence  the 
amnesty  of  the  14th  of  August, 
permitting  the  exiles  of  the  Em- 
pire to  return  to  their  native  Isnd ; 
and  hence  the  several  legislative 
and  administrative  reforms  which 
have   already   been   actually   in- 
augurated.   If  ''the  Napoleon  of 
peace  "^an    appellation  of  which 


the  present  French  Emperor  has 
proved  himself  to  be  not  ^together 
unworthy — ^were     to    die  before 
France  had  successfully  passed  tbe 
transition-state  between  the  exist- 
ing autocracy  and  government  by 
responsible  ministers,  distorbing 
consequences  of  no  ordinary  kind 
would,  in  all  probability,  follow, 
affecting  not  only  the  French  peo- 
ple   but   the   whole   of  Europe. 
The  causes  of  danger,  in  the  event 
of  sudden  changes  of  importance 
in  the  domestic   politics  of  the 
Empire,  have  not  been  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  removed  durm; 
the  last  twenty  years  of  its  mate- 
rial  prosperity.      There    is   too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  true  god- 
liness has  not  greatly  advanced  in 
France  of  late  years ;    and  that, 
despite    the    self-flattery    which 
would  assert   the   contrary,  our 
neighbours   across    the   Channel 
have  still  to  take  some  of  the  first 
steps  in  the  march  of  self-govern- 
ment.     A    lengthening    of  the 
national   tranquillity   is   on  thii 
account,  as  well  as  on  others,  of 
supreme   moment   both    to    the 
French  themselves,  and   to  sur- 
rounding      nationalities :      this 
seems,  however,  to  depend,  under 
Providence,  on  the  life  of  the  Em- 
peror,— a  slender  thread  on  which 
to  hang  the  interests  of  an  Empire. 
Those  who  believe  that "  the  Lord 
reigneth,"  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
remember  this  at  the  throne  of 
grace.    The  liturgies  of  a  national 
Christianity   have   probably  fos- 
tered a  tendency  to  confine  our 
prayers  for  royalty  to  our  own 
lawfiil  sovereign ;  but  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  oosmopolitan 
Christianity  of  the  Apostolic  Epii* 
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ties  teaches  ns  to  pray  "  for  kings, 
aad  for  aU  that  are  in  aathority," 
withoat  reatriotion. — Becent  intel- 
Hgenoe  is  of  a  kind  to  permit  the 
hope  that  the  Emperor's  health  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  re-estab- 
lished. 

Noir  that  the  Irish  Ohnrch 
question  has  been  settled  by  the 
legislation  of  the  late  Parliament- 
aiy  session,  questions  relating 
to  the  land  in  Ireland  are  the 
sabjeot  of  much  public  debate. 
The  newspapers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  abonnd  with  letters, 
containing  bints,  suggestions, 
plans,  and  schemes,  as  yaried  as 
the  signatures  of  their  respective 
writers.  In  the  multitude  of 
theories  thus  broached,  along  with 
much  that  is  sensible  and  perhaps 
practicable,  there  is  mixed  up  not 
a  little  of  what  is  wild  and  mis- 
chierons.  The  peril  is  lest,  pend- 
ing the  deliberations  necessary  to 
prudent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature,  expectations  should 
be  chcriBhed  amongst  an  impulsive 
and  iU-informed  peasantry,  which, 
doomed  to  disappointment,  will 
only  aggravate  their  "  chronic  dis- 
content" 

That  Cardinal  Oollen  should 
express  his  gratification  at  the 
downfall  of  "Protestant  ascend- 
ency," and  at  the  establishment  of 
"religions  equality"  in  Ireland, 
was  natural;  but  the  Romish 
hierarch  has  signally  over-shot  his 
mark.  By  his  direction,  "a  so- 
lenm  triduum,"  set  forth  with 
imposing  masses,  vespers,  Te 
Dtmna,  benedictions,  sermons, 
"exposure  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment," exhibition  of  "a  relic  of 
the  Holy  Cross,"  and  other  cere- 
monies, in  which  he  personally  as- 
sisted, has  been  celebrated  inDab- 
lin,  to  thank  the  Almighty  for 
"putting  an  end  to  an  ascendency 
whiflh  had  its  origin,  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 


decree  of  a  small  Irish  Parlia- 
ment." In  the  midst  of  these 
rqoicings,  the  Cardmal  and  his 
associated  prelates  of  the  Romish 
Churcb  in  Ireland  advance  claims 
which  plainly  show  what  they 
understand  by  "religious  equal- 
ity." They  demand  that  while  the 
State  should  find  the  money  for 
the  primary,  intermediate,  and 
university  education  of  Broman 
Catholics,  "  the  Church"— that  is 
the  hierarchy  and  priesthood,  to 
the  exclusion  of  even  Roman 
Catholic  lay  influence,  and  of  all 
government  supervision — should 
have  the  "  supreme  control "  of 
such  education. 

This  is  asking  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  allow  the  Popish 
authorities  to  wield  a  power 
which  is  not  given  to  them  in 
France,  Austria,  Spain,  Italy,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  other  country, 
except  Borne  itself,  with  the  in- 
significant territories  attached. 
While  issuing  these  audacious  de- 
mands, Cardinal  CuUen  is  making 
actual  war  upon  the  model  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  Irish 
National  Board  of  Education.  As 
to  the  high  efficiency  of  these  insti- 
tutions there  has  been  a  remark- 
able unanimity  of  testimony ;  but 
as  the  children  are  not  "in- 
structed in  the  duty  of  believing 
in,  and  obeying,  the  one  holy  Ca« 
tholic  Church ; "  and  as  the  masters 
may  be  "  Catholics,  Presbyteriansi 
Anglicans,  Socinians,  Arians, 
Swaddlers,"  (by  which  latter  term 
we  suppose  we  are  to  understand 
Methodists,)  the  model  schools  are 
denounced  in  no  measured  terms, 
and  such  parents  as  may  refuse  to 
take  away  their  children  from 
them  are  threatened.  "I  give 
notice,"  says  the  Cardinal,  "to 
any  Catholic  parents  who  will 
obstinately  persevere  in  keeping 
their  children  in  the  lion's  den,  in 
the  midst  of  danger,  that  I  feel 
bound    to    deprive  them 
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advuitagaoftlieBacraine&isofihe  The  Protefltant  EpiBOopaliaiis 
dmrch,  until  tliey  make  op  their  of  Ireland  hare  set  about  the 
minda  to  act  aa  parenta  anxiona  reconatmctioiL  of  their  church, 
for  the  eternal  aaWation  of  their  rendered  neceasary  by  its  dis* 
children  ought  to  act.  Thoae  who  establishment,  in  good  earnest 
expoae  tlieir  children,  the  moat  Two  provincial  aynoda,  ezclnaTely 
preciona  deposit  given  to  them  by  clerical,  were  convened  respect- 
God,  to  the  danger  of  bringing  ively,  npon  the  ancient  models,  by 
perdition  to  their  immortal  aonla,  ihe  Archbishop  of  Armagh, "  Pri- 
and  to  the  imminent  risk  of  being  mate  of  all  Ireland,"  and  the 
lost  to  the  chnrch,  hare  no  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  "  Primate 
grounds  for  expecting  finrours  of  Ireland."  Since  then,  at  the 
from  a  loving  mother,  whom  they  invitation  of  the  latter  prelate, 
compel  to  weep  like  Bachel  over  sent  to  the  former,  the  two  qrnods 
the  remains  of  her  tender  off-  have  been  united  in  one  general 
spring,  ruthlessly  deprived  of  the  synod  in  Dublin.  The  work  which 
life  of  innocence  and  faith,  by  this  aaaembly  baa  assigned  itself 
teachen  and  voters  of  false  doc-  is  the  reformation  of  the  repre- 
trines;  those  who  sacrifice  their  aentation  of  the  clergy ;  so  that  in 
little  ones  to  Moloch  show  them-  the  synods  of  ihe  Free  Episoopal 
selves  to  be  unworthy  of  the  bene-  Church  of  the  future  the  parochial 
fita  of  absolution."*  incumbents   may   be    more  ade- 

•  As  aa  historical  wsy-nark,  w«  prt  at  full  length  the  maniCetto  reoeotly  pat  forth 
Iff  the  Boaua-Catholic  ^datea  to  which  reiiereaee  ia  above  made.  A  more  anogiat 
doeuBCBt  hM  probably  seiaonii  aaeu  the  light :— 

"The  Catholie  An^bishops  and  Biahopaof  Iidaad  anembM  at  St.  Patriek'tCol. 
lete,  MajBooth,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  Aognit,  1869,  hia  Emineaee  Caidiaal 
Calka  presiding,  deesn  it  their  dvty  to  place  on  record  at  thia  important  erids  tbe 
fbOowing  resolntioM  respecting  the  edneatloa  and  land  qnestiona : — 

"  *  I.  They  reiterate  their  condemnation  of  the  mixed  system  of  edoestion,  whctbcr 
prissary,  intcnse&te,  or  UniTersity,  aa  grieronaly  and  intriniieally  dangeroos  to  the 
fisth  and  Bsorab  of  Catholic  yonth;  and  they  dedare  tiiat  to  Catholics  only,  snd  under 
the  SBprcBW  eoatnd  of  the  diardi  in  all  things  sppertaining  to  fidth  and  morahb  6» 
tiM  teaduag  of  Cathohes  he  ssfdy  intnisted.  Folly  rdying  on  the  love  wbi^  the 
Gsthofies  of  Ireland  have  erer  Perished  for  thdr  andent  foith,  and  on  the  ilial 
ohedieaeB  they  have  anifannly  manifeBted  towards  thdr  pastors,  the  Bishops  csH  spos 
the  deny  and  the  laity  of  thdr  respeetiTe  flocks  to  oppose  hy  erery  etmstitoftienal 
meana  the  extension  or  perpetoation  of  the  mixed  system,  whether  hy  the  creiiios  of 
aew  institnlioas,  hy  the  maintenance  of  old  ones»  or  hy  dianging  Trinity  (kSkg^ 
DaUin,  into  a  mixed  College. 

"'II.  At  the  same  time  they  recognise  the  right,  ss  wdl  aathedaty,of  Ostbolic 
parents  to  pncim  as  far  aa  poeaUe  for  theb  diildren  the  advantages  of  a  good  secnbr 
edncatioB.  Justice  desnnds  thai  Catholic  youth  shonld  ei^oy  endowments  sad  sU 
other  privileges  oa  terms  of  perfeet  eqnality  with  the  yonth  of  other  pcrsaasions,  witli- 
oat  which  eqnality  ia  the  matter  of  edncatioB  religions  eqnality  cannot  be  mid  to  baf  e 
any  real  aistence. 

" '  III.  The  Bishops,  withont  any  wish  to  mterlere  with  the  righU  of  persons  of  s 
difcrent  denomination,  demand  for  Catholics  Catbolie  edocatioo,  vhii^  does  it 
consonsnt  to  their  rdigioos  prindpks. 

"'IV.  Tbe  asKmUed  prelatea,  leaning  with  pkasnre  that  it  ia  the  bteniion  of 
Her  Mijesty's  present  advisers  to  legislate  for  Irdand  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
its  people--and  of  this  they  have  given  good  earnest— tmst  that  the  dtsUfigniihsd 
statesmaa  sow  at  the  head  of  the  Govemmcat  wiU,  with  the  aid  of  hit  shk  cdlssgw^ 
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quately  represented  than  they  now  which  elections  are  to  be  made  for 
are.  The  curates  also,  who  are  at  a  general  synod  to  be  held  after- 
present  ezcladed,  may  possibly  find  wards.  This  last-mentioned  body 
aplaceandaToiceinthem.  Diocesan  will  hare  the  difficult  task  of  set- 
ajnodB  are  also  convened  by  the  tling  the  new  constitnticHi  of  the 
sererftl  Bishops,  in  which  the  laity  disestabb'shed  Ghnrch,  defining  its 
are   to   be  represented,    and    at  relation  to  the  Church  of  England, 

give  to  Irish  Catholici  a  complete  aystem  of  BecnlAr  edacatioa  based  upon  religion ; 
for  it  alone  can  be  in  keeping  with  the  feelings  and  reqnirementa  of  the  vast  minority 
of  the  nation. 

"  '  V.  Afl  regards  higher  edncation,  since  the  Protestants  of  this  country  have  had  a 
Proteatant  Unirersity  for  three  hundred  years,  and  have  it  still,  the  Catholio  people  of 
Ireland  clearly  have  a  right  to  a  Catholic  University. 

"  *  VI.  But  should  Her  Majesty's  Government  be  unwilling  to  increase  the  nnmber 
of  Universities  in  this  country,  the  Bishops  declare  that  religious  equality  cannot  b« 
realized  unless  the  degrees,  endowments,  and  other  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  fellow- 
Sttbjecta  of  a  different  religion  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  Catholics  in  the  fullest 
senae  of  equality.  The  injustice  of  denying  to  them  a  participation  in  those  advan- 
tagea,  except  at  the  cost  of  principle  and  conscience,  is  aggravated  by  the  consideration 
that,  while  they  contribute  their  share  to  the  public  funds  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tional inttitutiona  from  which  conscience  warns  them  away,  they  have,  moreover,  to 
tax  themselvea  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  their  own  colleges  and  university. 

** '  Vll.  Should  it  please  Her  Majesty's  (Government,  therefore,  to  semove  the  many 
grievanoea  to  which  Catholics  are  subjected  by  existing  University  arrangements,  and 
to  eatablish  one  national  University  in  this  kingdom  for  examining  candidates  and  con- 
ferring degrees,  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  are  entitled  in  justice  to  demand  that  in 
sach  University,  or  annexed  to  it — 

" '  (a.)  They  shall  have  a  distinct  College,  conducted  upon  purely  Catholic  principles, 
and  at  the  same  time  fully  participating  in  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  Colleges  of 
whataoever  denomination  or  character. 

" '  (d.)  That  the  University  honours  and  emoluments  be  accessible  to  Catholics 
eqaally  with  their  Protestant  fellow-snbjects. 

" '  (e.)  That  the  examinations  and  all  other  details  of  University  arrangement  be  fnn 
from  every  influence  hostile  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  Catholics,  and  that  with  this 
view  the  Catholic  element  be  adequately  represented  upon  the  Senate  or  other  supreme 
University  body  by  persons  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  priests,  and 
people  of  Ireland. 

" '  VIII.  The  Bishops  also  declare  that  the  Catholies  of  Ireland  are  justly  entitled 
to  their  doe  proportion  of  the  public  funds  hitherto  set  apart  for  education  in  the 
Boyal  and  other  endowed  schools. 

"  '  IX.  The  Bishops  furthermore  declare  that  a  settlement  of  the  University  question, 
to  be  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Catholic 
people  of  Ireland,  must  inolnde  the  re-arrangement  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  on  the 
denominational  principle. 

" '  X.  Finally,  the  Bishops  of  Irebnd,  deeply  sympathizing  with  the  sufferings  of 
tkeir  faithful  flocks,  believe  that  the  settlement  of  the  land  question  is  essential  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  recognise  the  rights  and  the  duties 
of  landlords.  They  claim,  in  the  same  spirit,  the  rights,  as  they  recognise  the  duties,  of 
tenants.  They  believe  that  the  comparative  destitution,  the  chronic  discontent,  and  the 
depressing  discouragement  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  at  this  period  of  her  history  to 
he  attributed  more  to  the  want  of  a  settlement  of  this  question  on  fidr  and  eqtiitable 
principles  than  to  any  other  canae.    Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  all  classes,  they 
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fixing  its  creed,  ad<q>tisg  or  revi-  itaelf,  in  sheer  despemtion,  into 

sing  its  old  liturgy,  and  organ-  the  arms  of  what  has  heen  known 

izing  a  aystem  of  finance.    The  in  Europe  for  the  last  ■erentj  or 

difficnltiea  in  the  way  of  recon*  eighty  years  as  the^rerolntion'' 

Btmction  are  so    great,   and  the  — diaoover  its  interests  now  to  lie 

dangers  so  imminent,  that  wisdom,  in  the  array  of  peoples  against 

care,  forbearance,  and,  above  all,  govemments  and  authorities  P    Is 

the  Divine  blessing,  are  necessary  a  new  career  of  spiritnal  dominion 

in  order  to  a  snccessf  nl  issne.  to  be  erelong  inangarated  by  set- 
ting np  the  chair  cf  St.  Peter  at 

As  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  great  centres  of  Bonush  inflaenoe 

of  the  (Ecnmenical  Gonncil  ap-  by    tnmsP      These   and  similar 

preaches,  all  eyes  are  again  tamed  questions  can  only  be  snbject  of 

towards  the  seven-hilled  citf.  Will  conjecture :  certain  it  is  that  ''the 

the  Pope  and  his  advisers  be  able  mystery  of  iniquity "  finds  itself 

to  direct  the  coarse  of  events,  or,  compelled  to  ti^e  new  action,  and 

like  other   schemers,  find  them*  that  it  behoves  Protestants  eveiy- 

selves  borne  helplessly  along  to  where,  for  Rome  is  everywhere,  to 

issaes  the  farthest  from  their  de-  be  on  the  alert, 

sires  P    Will  the  Papacy,  cast  off  September  Ibth,  1869. 
by  one  State  after  another,  throw 
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CHARLES  WESLEY'S  "WHY,  (IN  THE  DUST  I  ASK,)  O  WHY." 

The  Rev.  Charles  Weiley  was  on  one  occasion  mischievonsly  locked  op  hj  thegaokr 
in  Neirgate ;  and  the  following  Terses  show  what  was  his  oecnpation  whik  so  detaioed. 
His  ahorthasd  memoFandnm  is  thoa  deciphered : — 

<'Nswo4TS,/MiMfy  14M,  (1741) 
**I  CAMS  here  this  morning  to  see  my  brethren  in  the  cells,"  (the  condemned  msle- 
fiietors,)  "and  the  gaoler  has  locked  me  in.  It  would  be  no  troable  to  me,  I  beliefs, 
waa  I  confined  here  in  good  earnest  for  a  good  cause ;  for  I  despair  of  finding  tbe 
Ueasing  of  retirement  except  in  a  grare  or  a  prison.  The  poor  creatnrea  "  (the  eoa- 
demned)  "  are  grieTing  for  me.  I  doubt  not  but  our  Lord  will  bring  their  souls  out  of 
prison." 

But,  although  in  prison,  his  muse  could  not  be  unemployed,  and  he  proceeded  at 
once  to  compose  the  hymn, — 

"  Why,  fin  the  dust  I  ask  J  O  why," 

which  is  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  John  and  Charles  Wesky, 
which  has  just  issued  from  the  press.  He  had  written  as  far  u  the  second  line  of  the 
eighth  Terse, — 

"  In  horror  of  offending  Thee,"— 

esmestly  hope  that  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown  will  take  this  moat  important 
aulject  into  immediate  const  leratioo,  and  propose  to  Parliament  sneh  measures  as  nay 
restore  confidence,  stimulate  industry,  increase  national  wealth,  and  lead  to  genwil 
union,  contentment,  and  happinesa.' 

'*  The  above  reaolotions  were  unanimonsly  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  Cathol'e 
Archbiahope  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  held  at  Maynooth,  on  the  I8th  of  August  of  the 
present  year  1860. 

"t  Paul  Ciao.  Cullkk,  (^airman." 

On  the  issue  of  the  controventy  here  distinctly  raised  ereiy  earnest  Piotcstaat  will 
fix  hie  attention  in  th«  spirit  of  prayer  and  of  trust  in  God. 
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wken  we  mt  j  mippoM  lie  was  released ;  for  the  hymn  ie  not  eompleted  in  ahort-haod, 
biifc  is  besatifolly  written  ont,  fall,  with  some  tltentions,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
pocket  Tolame;  sneh  a  Tolame  as  both  the  brothers  appear  to  have  carried  with  them 
oonstantljr,  to  note  down  their  thonghU  and  obserrations.    The  hjmn  U  given  below. 

SUJAU  HOOLC. 

Why  do  I  still  for  mercj  groan, 
And  trembles  still  my  heart  of  stone  ? 

O  this  inexplicable  donbt  1 

My  prayer  was  heard,  and  yet  I  fbU : 

Thy  jndgments  are  past  finding  oat. 
Thy  ways  are  all  nnsearchable  I 

This  only  do  I  know,  't  is  mine 

To  sin ;  to  pardon  sin  is  lliine. 

Assist  me  then  to  oome  once  more. 
And  take  the  freely  proffer'd  grace. 

Me  to  Thy  favour.  Lord,  restore. 
Me  with  Thine  arms  of  love  embrace. 

And  hear  me  in  Thy  bosom  breathe 

My  passiooate  desires  of  death. 

Still  do  I  urge  my  sole  request. 
In  horror  of  offending  Thee> 

Snatch  me  to  my  eternal  rest. 
Before  the  evil  day  I  see ; 

Save  from  the  more  than  mortal  pain. 

Nor  let  me  live  to  sin  again. 

Wonldst  Thon  not  rather  have  me  fly 
From  earth,  than  stay  to  lose  Thy 
love? 

Die,  and  not  sin,  than  sin  and  die  ? 
O  take  me  to  Thy  rest  above  1 

Now,  Lord,  my  stmggling  sonl  set  f^. 

Renew,  and  bid  me  die  in  Thee. 


Why,  (in  the  dost  I  aak,)  O  why. 
Good  God,  bast  Thon  my  sonl  forsook  P 

Abandon'd  me  in  sin  to  die, 
Blotted  my  name  ont  of  Thy  book ; 

Cast  ont  my  nnavailing  prayer. 

And  left  me  in  the  fowler's  snare? 

Did  I  not  oft  beseech  Thee,  Lord, 
To  take  me  from  this  evil  day. 

To  slay  me  with  Thy  meroy^s  sword. 
To  sweep  me  far  from  earth  away, 

And  bide  me  in  the  qniet  tomb, 

AVhere  sin  oonld  never,  never  come ! 

Yet  0  I  my  enemy  hath  fonnd, 
And  forced  his  slave  again  to  yield ; 

My  spirit  feels  the  mort^  wonnd. 
And  all  my  hopes  of  death  are  kill*d ; 

In  sad  despair  of  rest  I  grieve, 

And  still  I  sin,  and  still  I  live. 

Why  did  I  not  resign  my  breath. 
Before  this  last,  this  foal  offence? 

Sin  hath  defiranded  me  of  death. 
While  God  delayed  to  snatch  me  hence ; 

0  God  of  love,  the  donbt  explain. 

Why  have  I  lived  to  sin  agam  ? 

In  judgment  dost  Thon  here  reprieve. 
That  I  may  all  my  sin  fill  np  ? 

A  monnment  of  Thy  justice  live  ? — 
Why  am  I  then  constrain'd  to  hope. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


WESLEYAN  CONFERENCE. 

THE  STATIONS  OP  THE  WBSLEYAN-METHODIST  MINISTERS 

AND  PREACHERS  ON  TRIAL  FOR  18C9-70. 

{QMusluded/rom  page  839.) 


IRELAND. 
L  DUBLIN  DISTRIOT.-JaiiMf  TiMat, 


jMtpk  W,  M*Ka9t  nnanciai  Secretanf, 

8  JhMin,  (SUpltm's  QrteH,  CenUnarp 
Chapd,  ^cj  JoMph  W.  H*Kay,  Wallace 
M'Mnlten  (Sandymount);  Thomas  Mere- 
dith (SaBdjrmoant),  Supernnmerary. 
V.B,  Robert  G.  Gather,  LLJ>.,  U,  by  per- 
miisloii  of  the  Confcrmce,  employed  In 
Bofldand  in  the  senriee  of  a  rtllgioiis 


MitiUm  and  Sdkoeit,  Qlbtoa  M'Mfflen, 
Beeretaiy  to  the  Comiiiittee,and  Inspeolor 
of  Schools. 
Caimexionai  Bekool,  Thomas  A.  M*Kse» 

Qovemor  and  Chaplain. 
JhMin  Oarriion,  James  Tobias. 
Curragh  Camp,  Robert  Hasletoo. 
5092)tMin,  (Abbep-itreet  Chapd,  ^e,J  Charles 
L.  Oimt,  Robert  C.  Johneon,  James 
Morrow. 
mo  Dublin,  (BtOkmimaJ  William  OormaB, 
eeiZHcMin,    fOorh^tUrmt,)     Robert    Hsiton, 
who  ihall  change  once  In  every  ilx  weeks 
with   the    MIniBter  of  the   Ratkmlnes 


8   0S 
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anjDMUM,  (Bladtkatt-piaee,)  JAn  Daoean, 
who  ihaU  efaange  ODO0  in  6T8rjthr«e  weeks 
with  the  Minirten  of  the  Abbey-eireei 
Cirenit 

99$Kingsbnm,  WflUam  G.  Price,  Chaxlei 
RobertMm  (Biackrock). 

804  Drogheda,  Beajftmin  Bajly,  Wniiftm  Qoaile, 
(Dimdelk) ;  John  Carej,  Superaiimenry. 

605  WidOow,  Edward  M.  Banks. 

606  iiottdnan,  William  Loogh  (Arklow),  John 

O.Park. 

607  Tullamore,  Frederick  Elliott,  Samnel  Bates. 
606  Maryborough,  Samuel  Weir,  Thomas  Knox 

(AbbeyleU). 
tnionafifrd,    Joseph     Johnston,    James    M 
fiajers;     John   Nelson  (Aughry-Hoose, 
Dromod),  Sapemumerary. 

610  Mhlone,  George  O.  Ballsid. 

OenenU  Miition  in  Leimter  and  UUter, 
WiUiam  O.  CampbeU  (Bhu:krock,DabUD). 
One  to  be  sent 

laasroNAKT  RAnoira. 

1  XtMon,  Trim,  4«.,  William  Christie  (Trim). 
9  Brap,  John  Good. 

8  itaflhcy,  Thomas  T.  N.  Hull,  Bupemnme- 
nuy. 

n.  WATERFORD  DISTRICT.— rOttom 
Crook,  D,D.,  Chairman, 

John  Hiffffint,  Ftnaneial  Seeretarp. 

611  Waler/nrd,  Wmiam  Crook,  D.D. 

61S  Clotmet,   Thomas    Cooke  ;  Robert  Boyd, 

Supemnmerary. 
613  Carlow,  John  C    Storey,    Hugh    Moors 

(Athy). 
91A  Newtownbarrjf,    Charles    Wood,    Richard 

Duke;    John    Foster    (Gorsy),  Supers 

numerary. 

615  YTej/ortf,  John  HIgglns,  Stewart  Smith; 

Henzy  J.  Giles,  Sapemumeraiy. 

mnstojKAKr  arATxoir. 

4  Kilkmnp,  Edward  Harte,  Edward  C.  West 

IIL  CORK  DISTRICT.-/<Afi  Donald, 
Chairman* 

John  Dwifer,  Finandai  Seereiarp* 

616  Cork,  Edward  Best,  Henzy  Enms. 

917  Queemtown  and  Paaage-Wat,  Samuel 
Patterson,  James  Thompson  (Passage- 
West). 

618  Bandon,  John  Haaleton,  John  S.  Bassett 

(Dunmanway) ;  Thomas  Waugh,  Super- 
numerary. 

619  CUmakiltp,  John  Donald,  Xartfai  Hynes. 
$iO  SkOfberten,    John    Dwyer,     Edward    De 

Courcy ;  John  D.  Powell,  Supemumeazy. 

lasatONAKY  BTAnoirs. 

5  Toui^al,  John  Liddy,  SupemimMniy. 

6  Formojf,  John  Walker. 

7  KimaU,  One  to  be  sent. 
9Berehaven'Minet,  John  Carson. 
QTtalet,   Thomas     Pearson,     William   R. 

Carson ;  Jdm  Nash  (Kwrniars;,  Supers 


IT.  LIMERICK  DISTRICT^-OKsw 
MCCuUihton,  Chairman. 

Colin  U*Ka9,  Financial  Seartlarw 

621  Umeriek,  OMra  M*Catcfa«on ;  Richard  T. 

TVacy,  James  B.  Gillman,   Soperamss- 

raries. 
^!%Adart   and    BaOkeale,  James    MordoA 

(Rathkeale). 
6S3JKotcr«a  and  Parwongtown,    Thoaaas  W. 

Baker,  GeofKe  R.  Wedgwood. 
684  Clougl^jonian,  James  Hoghcs  (Borrisohsoe). 
General  Mission  in  Mrnuter  and  CoHnat^U, 

James  B.  Atkins  (Thurles). 

ariaauHf  ABT  srAnon. 

10  BaOinasloe,  Colin  M*Kay. 

11  Nenagh,  Jeremiah  Wilson. 
18  Ztfritsft,  Robert  BUick. 

13  Etmis,  One  rsquested. 

14  OaUtoaif,  Mortloek  Long: 
ISOicpMeranl   and   C^/Uen,   Heniy  G«diles 

(Clifden). 


T.  SLIQO  DISTRICT^AstertiC.  Dmrv, 


JoMef  C.  Bass,  FSnanetal  Seerelanf, 

685  aiffo,  James  C.  Bnas,  Andrew  Mllnafaia. 

616  CastUbar,  Robert  A.  Devez«. 

WtBaOina  and  KUkOa,  Robert  J.  Msjtr, 
William  R.  Stark^. 

Vn  Dnmshambo  ontf  Bogle,  Jamas  Cellicr, 
John  Nichol. 

ei»  ManorhamUUm,  Hugh  C.  Walsh  (Black- 
lion).  Andrew  Rntledge,  William  Obv 
ford,  B.A. 

MiflsioirART  axAnoir. 


16  Wesipori,  George  Barnes,  who  shall  c 
on  one  Sunday  In  every  four  weeks  widi 
the  Minister  of  the  C^tiebar  Oreoit 


VL  ENinSKILLEK  DISTRICT^AhH 
BessiU,  Chairman, 

John  &  M*Dad€,  Financial  aurdanh 

680  EnniskOlen,  Thomas  HoiaD,  Charles  H. 

Crookshank,  B.A. 
631  Brookboroa^,  Geoige  Donaldsoa,  Alexaador 

English. 
6M  Irvincstown,  John  8.  M'Dade,  WOnani  C. 

North;   John  R.    Porter*    SnpenuiBW- 

rary. 

633  BattyfAawMii,  William  B.  Moi»baa,Jota 

Marthi. 

634  Clones,  Jamea  Edwards,  John  OUille  Pries. 

635  CootMU,  Robert  Hewitt,  Thomas  Wllsy. 
€36  Caoan,  James  Bbek,  Gcoige  Kirkpatzfck 

(KiUesfaandra). 


TIL  LONDONDERRY  DI8TRICT.-J! 
JoknsUm,Chairman» 

Jama  Bonnellp,  Financial  aeeretmf. 

m Lendondernf,  James  Robsrtaon;  Bebsrt 
BamUtoB  (WatenMe),  SupsnMinffvar. 
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63B  Otltndmi,  Judm  DomieOy. 
9»NnBUmmUma9add9,  Tbomu  M*Loriiuui. 
640  BaUpauOe,  John  Gilbert. 
Ml  Catttederg,  Alexandtr  Fallerton,  Robert  S. 

Lm. 
M8  Om^,  Edwitfd  Johnrton,  Gabriel  Clerke ; 

WlUlain  Mttlloy  (Fintona),  8Dpeniiiiii»> 

IMJ. 

MianoirA»T  nAnoirB. 

YiatnAamamd  attOmOUm,  Fraiiels  DooglM, 

JohnHadden. 
18  Doneffoi,  Robert  Collier. 
IBDumkineap,     Robert    Johmon,     Robert 

Knowlee  (Aidan). 
SO  ItmUkowm,  Tbomae  Foeter  (Morille). 


Yin.  BRLFAJST  DISTRICT.— ITiBltaM  P. 
AppMe,  L2t.D.,  Chairman. 

Kdbert  Q.  jMUt,  FUumelal  Seerelarp. 

WiBHfiut,  (DoiugaU-iqmrtj  George  Vance; 
Sannel  Cowdy  (a),  Sopemumeraiy. 

eMBetTort.  (Frtieridt-tiruiJ  Wealcj  Qnard, 
Jobn  W.  Jones. 
(/oMjfaMiml)  Riebard  8.  D.  CampbelL 

WiB^fitH,  (FaUi-roadJ  Robert  O.  Jonee. 

fMBt^ftut,  (Affttet-streHJ  George  AUey,  who 
•ball  eliaiige  on  one  Sonday  In  ereiy 
month  with  the  Mtaikter  of  the  Falle-road 
Circuit. 

UIB^/hH,  (UnivenU^oad,)  John  J. 
Landera 

iWeiUp-ptaee)  John  B.  Wallace,  M.A. 
MeOUtdUi  CoUege,  William  Arthur,  M.A., 
Principal;  Robineon  Scott,  D.D.,  Theo- 
logical Tutor;    Robert   Crook,  LI^D., 
Head  Master. 

648  B^Tut,  (UgoHia  and  BpHugfiadJ  WUliam 
Boey  (a),  who  shall  change  once  in  eyeiy 
month  with  the  lUnisters  of  the  Frederick- 
street  CUvuit. 

649Be(Aw^  (Btim-tlreet  J  Wmam  H.  Quarry, 
who  shall  change  once  in  every  month 
with  the  Minister  of  the  Donegall-sqoare 
Circuit. 

6S0  Hot^good,  William  P.  Appelbe,  LL.D. 

691  BaUpckare,  Henry  B.  Henry,  John  M*WU- 
liam. 

9U  Jhhagkadee,  John  Greer,  John  Wilson 
(Newtownards) ;  John  Hill,  Snpemnme- 
laiy. 

<S3  CbrrieVhyiif,  John  GUeriest,  Hugh 
M*Gahle  (Lame) ;  Thomas  Ballard,  Su- 
pernumerary. 

OiMagkenn^,  James  Donald,  William  0. 
Doonan  (Cookstown). 

659  Utbum,  Richard  Maxwell,  Edward  Guard. 

656i)roaMrc,  John  OllTer;  Bdward  Harpur, 
Bapenuunerary. 


MIMIOITABT  fTATfOVB. 

81  Domtpatrtdt,  Samuel  Cowdy  (a),  Charles 

B.  Charity. 
89  BaffyiMM,  JanM  Carey  (Antrim),  Cbarlet 


53  BaUpmaeamU,  William  Gather. 

54  Camber,  William  Hoey  (a),  Supemnmerary. 

IX.  PORTADOWN  DISTRICT.-JMn 
Hughet,  Chairman, 

Samud  Dunlop,  Flnaneial  SetrOarg. 

(SB)JPortadown,  Samuel  Dunlop,  WillUm  Nicho- 
las, John  Moore;  Robert  Masaroon, 
D.D.,  Supernumerary. 

658  ITewry,  Wilson  J.  Storey,  James  Coote. 

699  Jhmgaimon,  John  Hughes,  Thomas  Greer 
(Stewartstown),  Lindsay  Parker. 

WO  Armagh,  Andrew  Armstrong,  Hugh  T. 
Roulston. 

061  Largan,  Inrlne  Johnston,  John  B.  Green; 
John  Armstrong,  Supernumerary. 

668  lfo<ra,  Robert  M.  MorrlMn. 

663  Tandragu,  John     W.    BaUaid,    Henry 

BalL 

664  Bafibridge,  Jamee  Oliver. 

669  Mona^han,  '.WiUiam   B.     Lebert,    Jemee 

Nixon  (CastlebUiyney) ;  William  Bomslde, 
Supemumenury. 
006  A^gknaOog,  Robert  Geale. 
K.B.  Robert  Beauchamp  and   John    Saul, 
Supernumeraries,  have  permission  to  re- 
sidle  in  Engbmd. 


MISSIONS. 


L— EUROPE. 

IRELAND. 

1  Lucan,  Trim,  ^c,  William  Chrtetie  (Trim). 

5  Brag,  John  Good. 

3  Jkdkeg,  Thomas  T.  N.  Hull,  Sopemumeraiy. 

4  Kilkenng,  Bdward  Harte,  Edwaid  C.  West 

6  YoughiU,  John  Liddy,  Supemumeraiy. 

6  Fermoy,  John  Walker. 

7  Kimale,  One  to  be  sent 

8  Berduipen-3£lnet,  John  Canon. 

9  Tratu,  Thomas  Pearson.  William  R.  Carson ; 

John  Nash(Kenmare),  Supemumeraiy. 

10  BaUinoiloe,  Colin  M*Kay. 

1 1  Nenagh,  Jeremiah  Wilson. 

12  KOrush,  Robert  Black. 

13  Ennit,  One  requested. 

14  Qahoag,  Mortlock  Long. 

16  CughUrard  and  Clifiitn,  Bwrj  Geddes  (Clif- 

den). 
10  Wettport,  Geoige  Baroee,  who  shall  ehanga 
on  one  Sunday  In  every  four  weeks  with 
the  Minister  of  the  Oastlebar  Circuit 

17  Sirabane  and  Baikmdtan,  Fiands  Douglas, 

John  Hadden. 

18  Donegal,  Robert  Collier. 

19  DufOdneag,      Robert      Johnson,     Robert 

Knowles  (Ardara). 

90  Innithowen,  Thomas  Foster  (MovUle). 

91  Downpatriek,  Samuel  Cowdy  (a),  Charlee  B. 

Charity. 
S9  Bdtfyncna,  Jamet  Carey  (Antrim),  Chariei 
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88  BaUpmaeartU,  WlUiam  Gather. 
S4  GvMAtf*.  WllUam  Hoey  (a), 


ourxBAL  MnaxoHABisa. 

S6  Lekuter  and  UMtr,  WQIiam  O.  Giiii^belL 
88  Muntter  and  CofmoMgkU  Jamn  B.  AtUu 
(Thurles). 


FEtANOB. 

87  JParit,  (SngHA  WorkjWmmOttMim,B.A. 

88  BMmt,  (EHffUsh  Work,)  John  MeMU,  8a- 

penmniemy. 

89  B0ic{flyM,  ( JE^Mb  Wa%)  JOMph  Ottidn. 

QEBMANT. 

WU&TEJffBSBO. 

JdmaBmraU^  Chairman^  (he  J)itbrki,aHd 

Gimral  SuperintemdnU, 
90WaiblingM,   Joha  O.   Banatt;    MattfalM 

ClaM  O^anandaD),   Geraian   Miidalar; 

Jdhann  Oaory  Ziegler  <8tiittsarMt  Aaala- 

tant  Gennan  Mhiistar. 
SI  StuUffart,  (BitpttshJ  TobamppUed  bj  tha 

Minlatar  at  WaibUneen. 
98  Camutatt,  {EngUtk,)  To  ba  auppUad  by  the 

Ministar  at  Waiblingan. 
S3  Prworttf  Jacob  Klenk  (Morrhardt),  Oennaa 

Miniater ;  Johaim  Chrtotian  Kaadg,  Geoiy 

Belnrich    Fimck    (Backnang),    Aaditani 

Goman  Minitten. 

84  Baa,  Michael  Wladmaim,  Qamiaii  lilnlater. 

85  CraOauim,  To  ba  inppUed. 

36  OUntriaeh,  Johaim  GottUeb  Stalnlen,  Ger- 
man Mlnlsto'. 

Sjaunmberff,  Wilheh&  Bantel,  AMlttaiit  Ger- 
man Minister. 

88  JVOm/,  Ohrfstian  Gottlieb  HiUer,  Iflbtant 
German  Minister. 

88  B/ouMNYH,  Ulm,  ^e.,  To  be  anppUed. 

40  VUmta,  Christign  Dieterle»  GenaanMhiiitar. 

ITALT. 

41  Padva,  Henry  J.  Piggott,  B.A. ;  Benedetto 

Llssolo  (SpexU),  AsaUtant  Italian  Minister, 
who    shall  act   under  the   direction  of 
Brother  Plggott. 
48  VapUip  Thomaa  W.  8.  Jonea. 

SPAIN. 
48  CNSroftor,  Richaid  B.  Lyth. 

IL— ASIA. 

CEYLON. 

L  SINGHALESE  DISTRICT.-JMiiftetf  (i). 
Chairman  9f  the  DMHet,  and  General 
fhtptrit^tndtnt, 

(mnm,) 
44  Cohmbo,  Soulh,  fColpatyJ  John  Seott  (a)  j 
Bon  P.  G.  FmUaando,  NaUte  Minister; 
Peter  G.  de  2ylva,  Supenramemry. 


45  CUombd,  irerA,  f  A*  MM,>  **■■#- 

Natti^Mfaislws. 
4o  Xandfft  Gee^ge  Banga. 
47  ir9iHnle,PeterBarth6laBHvPiNka»Sattfe 


48  Aidhia,  HcBiy  PeNini  lulivel 


N.B.  The  SaperiBtaBdaaft  of  Caba^Hsih 
is  directed  to  visit  Kcgombe,  8ei*ii,« 
Minoaafoda,  onea  in  eftty  ■sath  Ibi 
Mfailatcn  of  Seedoa  aad  MhaaaS"*  m 
to  change  on  eae  fionday  ia  amy  dz 
weeksL 
80  WettoBaUa,  nds  flw  ease  «( te  I 


81  QaOdam^  John  Haaiy  Abejiekava,  Hsfiff 

Ministar. 
88  Angtdm^,  Panl  Rodrfga.  NaUfeBsiMB. 
N.B.  Tha  Minielen  of  GalUsH  and  AaP- 

famyareto  change  on  em  Sadirhfivy 

SSMorette,     (JtewaMoMffa,)   Oleii   Jtaa 

Gooneaekaxm.  Natlfa  Mlnistff. 
84  JIferptta,  (MtdZa.)  Joseph  Pa 


N3.  Tha  Mlniatctsof  the  IvaMsieili  Cb^ 
cof  ts  are  to  change  eveiy  msalhi 
65  ITattaOwla,    Handfiek    Psmsads,  HeBw 


0d  Fmitera,  Dob  DbiM  PifahB,  Naflit  Ki- 


nd Vital- 
kfi«7 


N3.  Tha  Mlnialan  of 
pohi  aia  to  change  on  eae 
six  weeks. 
57CWha«,    Jolm     Adita 


SSGallt,  Robert  Tabb.  Daaial  di  8a«.laM 
Alfred  Spaar.  NatlTe  MiaistaB. 

88  ^iMaa^arfa.  Gaona  Edward  GueBaendM> 
NaUva  Mlntetar. 

dOJfotara,    BaU^oai,    yawhw  XsAiBi*, 
Native  Mfadstar. 

61  Ocddapitipa,  BoioeBoa  PkiiB,  Natin  JGi* 
later. 
N.B  Robot  TAb  ki  directed  10  virilBMM. 
Ambtamvoda,  «  Ooddapiltja.  aaet  ii 
every  moaith.  Sokwaea  PSariiiiiiW'''' 
to  visit  tha  MoaawaCodeeaaeteeftv^ 


H.  TAMIL       DI8TBICT.p->Ma 

Ofliraiaa  ^   Ae    ZMffrvcf»  mi 


(ifoas&J 
eSJafiM.  Joha   Kikair.    Joha    a 


Native  Mhiistcr. 
88  Jqfka,  (  WannwfimmtJ  J 

Native  Mlaietar. 
UPwint'Ptir;  Samael  &  Vikn,  Xaiha  IB- 


68  IWwwainfiif,    Joha   Biowa    (a): 
Moragnan,  Native  Mlafeitv. 

6<  Baftfcafaa,  r^tt,   (Pmlm»  ivaa  J 
Rigg;  JahaWMIcy 
NaUvaMhdBl«,A 
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9ff  Btmeaha,  Aemd,  fOataiMidarJ  A  Oateelibt 

If.R  PoiD^PBdxoftad  JAflhift,  (WMiiuurpoime,) 

arc  andtt  ttaa  Mpertntandanoe  of  tiM  Chair- 


CONTINENTAL  INDIA. 

I.    MADRAS  DISTRICT.— .ilmMitfAffywr, 
CkatrwtoH  qf  Oi  Dittriet,  «md  Oenerai  A«* 


m  Madras,  Soulk,  (Tama,)  Annlnliit  Buigeit, 
JamM  C  Fowkr;  Bdnealiooal  Dapari- 
mant,  Bdwlii  Jamaa  Onaat,  B.  A. ;  Petar  J. 
Bran,  Eait  Indian  ICiniatart  w?«f«  J. 
Gloria,  NaUva  Mlniatar;  H.  KaUyAna 
BamAn,  Nativa  Aariatant-Miaiioiiary. 

m  Madras,  North,  (TamU,)  Joal  Bamael, 
NatiTa  Mialitar;  H.  O.  SulliTan,  East 
Indian  MInialar,  Supamanianry. 

70  Madras,  (SngUsh,)  Henry  G.  Highfleld,  B. A. 

71  St  ThomoiTs   JiamU,  Thomas  Peara;    S. 

Somoomndrnm,  Natlya  Miniitar. 
TtMtpapaiam,   Hauy   Llttta,    Alesandar  F. 

Barlay. 
79  Manaarpood^,  Gaorsa  Fryar,  William  Bur- 

laaa. 

74  MdnaUam,  Jamaa  H.  Broadbcnt,  aA. 

75  Drkkiaapolpaad  Warriors,  Fraoeia  Truman ; 

Oaofta  Hobday.  Baat  Indian  Miniitar. 
7C  Tirtwatare,  John  Dijum  (b),  Richard  Brown 

(■.) 
77  Ovoor,  Jamaa  Hobday,  Eaat  Indian  Mtailatar. 


II.  XTBORB  DISTRICT.^ThofNaf  Hodson, 
ChaJTWum  qfths  Disiridtand  Oeasral  Super- 


78  Baofittlare,  ^FettoA  J  Thomas  Hodson,  Samuel 
DalteU;  Joslah  Hudson,  B.A.,  Bduea- 
tiooal  Departmant;  Arthur  J.  O.  Lyle; 
William  Walker,  East  Indian  Minktar, 


79  Baaigakirs,  fOaaUmmaU,)  Albert  Fantlmaa, 
Minister;    Nathaniel,     NaUta 


•0  Mysstre  and  Ssrkiffapakm,  John  Hntoheon, 
A.M.;  Tbomaa  G.  Bykaa,  B.A.,  Ednca- 
tfooal  Departmant;  Ab^ah  Bamnal,  Nattva 


tl  Toaatkoar,  John  Geeanwood,  John  C.  W. 

Goatlek. 
If  OoaUss,  John  Stepbemon  (b),    Jamaa  B. 


II  Cooagkai  and  MapaM,  Oaa  mntad. 
M  Aeaw^,  Two  wanted. 
19  (Macaanmd,  One  wanted. 
M  Hassan,  Two  wanted. 
17  CMckkassuffulur,  One  wanted. 
N.B.  Silas  E.  Symons  Is  absent  on  leaTO. 


m.  OALCTTTTA  DISTRIOT.^-jr0)Hi  JNdlAnIr 
(B),  CkatrmoH  sf  tkt  Distrkt,  and  Gsnsrai 
SuperftUsndenL 

18  Caisutta,  John  Richards  (b). 
W&meotfraA.EbeneaerCole.  Letters  for  Ban- 

eoonh  to  ba  sent  to  CaleutU. 
WliMftMW,  (Oade,)  Joseph  Broadbeot,  who  Is 

appointed  to  labour  for  the  spltitiial  beneflt 

of  the  Methodist  soldiers. 


CfHIKAi 

L  CANTON  DISTRICT.— OSttWVt  Fiercp, 
Chairman  qf  ths  JHstriet^  and  Qtneral 
BuperitUtndenL 

91  Canton,  East,  George  Pler^,  Joeeph  Gibson. 

M  Guillen,  West,  John  Preston,  Henry  Parkes. 

98  Fatshdn,  SUvaatar  Whitehead,  Thomas  B. 
Belby. 

U.  WUCHANG  DISTRICT.— /Ofioft  Chr, 
Chainaan  qf  iks  District,  and  Qentral 
^perintiendenL 

M  Wwiumg,  DaTid  HOI,  FNdarklt  P.  Napier, 

B.A. 
M  Hankow,  WilUam  Seaihoroagh,  Jooiah  Cox. 
96  Kiu-kiang,  One  wanted. 
N.a  All  letters  for  the  District  to  ba  ad* 
diesiad,— Hankow,  China. 

III.— AFRICA. 

SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

L  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  DISTRICT.* 
Banntd  Hardeif,  QuUrman  </  the  District 
and  Qeneral  Superintendent. 

WESTERN   PROVIKCS. 

VtO^^Tswn,  (Burg-^treet,  EnglUh,)  Samuel 
Hardey,  William  Charles  Webb. 

91  Cape-Town,  fSpdneif-street,  Dutch,)  WOUan 
F.  Edwards,  Assistant  Missionary. 

99  Wpnberff  and  Diep-Biver,  Riohard  Rldgffl. 

190  /Bfmon'fllowfi,  Peter  Batchelor,  Supemuma^ 
lary. 

101  SieUenbosOk  and  Raithbp,  WUllam  Baibar, 

102  Somerset,  West,  John  A.  BaUie. 

103  Robertson  and  ladp  Orep,  Henry  Tindall. 

104  Khamicsberg  and  Bethel,  Mattliew  Godman. 

105  Norap,  A  Native  Teacher,  under  the  care  of 

the  Missionary  at  Khamiesberg. 
N.B.  The  Preachers   of  the  Wynberg  and 
Blmon*s-Town  Circuits  shall  change  regn- 
htfly  under  the  direction  of  the  Chabnwi 
of  the  District 

n.  GRAHAM'S-TOWN  DISTRICT.— 
William  Impep,  Chairman  qf  thsDislria, 
and  Qeneral  SuperintendenL 

106  Oraham's-Town,  (EngliA,)  CommemoraHoti 

Chapel,  George  H.  Green,  William  Sac- 

geant;  John  W.    Stranaek,  Amlstaai- 

Mlssionary. 
IV!  Qraham*s-Town,  VTeslcp  Chapa,  (SaUm,) 

WilUam  J.  Davla. 
106  Salem  and  Farmer/Uld,  Thnothy  CreamraU. 

109  Bathurst  and  Lower  Alhanp,  Ebaneser  D. 

Hepburn. 

110  Fort-BeoHfort,  Sepmour,  and  Alice,  John 

Wilson  (a),  John  G.  Morrow  (Seymour). 

111  Heald-Town,  William  Impey,  President  qt 

the  Training  Inititution ;  Robert  Lam- 
plough,  Vice-President  of  the  Training 
Institution  :  Boyee  Blama,  Native  Assist- 
ant Missionary. 

119  Port-Elitabeth,  Thomas  Guard. 

1  IS  Uitenhage,  John  Smith  (a). 

lliCradoek,  George  Chapman,  Theophilns 
Chubb,  B.A. 
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CbailM   PmdU,    NatiTt  AMlstent-Mto- 


117  Kftig  WUUam't  Tmm,  Judm  Fiih,  Benja- 
min &  H.  Impej ;  John  L«Tiiii,  Nativ* 
Asirtant-Miaionary. 

lit  MmaU-Coke,  John  W.  ApplQjard.  Editor 
and  Boperintandant  of  the  Mtaion-Pvees; 
JohnH-Seott. 

119  Amukmt,  Jamae  R.  SawteU,  Joeeph  Start. 

IfO  Keiskama  Hodi  SeeUmh  Jamea  Levahi, 
Native  AMbtant-Miarioiiafy. 

inPwiad    Btethm,  William   Shaw    Kama, 
Native  Aariiteat-Mlmloiiafy. 
K3.  The  Mtaiiatcn  of  the  Cotonial  CfreoiU 
are  to  eliaafe  regularly  under  the  direo- 
tioa  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Dietrlet. 


146  C0oiU  MitiUm,  Bdlph  Stott 

147  FitUrmaritzbert,      (EmpUA,) 

MaaoQ,  James  Laaglej;   Joeeph 
■on  (a),  Sopemnmcrary. 

148  PieUrmarUtberp,  (Native,)  C^iaike 

(Yorlc),   John  R.    ~ 

KiBfllonafy* 
140  Laip-amUk,  Geovfe  Blencoiie. 
IM  EdatdaU,  Henry  8.  Baitoo. 
151  IndaUni,  WUUam  H.  MUward. 
ISi  B^/^mditwati,    (Faku*a     THbeJ 

Eva. 
mPalmertm,  John  Alieopp 

Native  Anieta 
IM  Vemlammd  Umkiaii,  Joeeph 

Simon  H.  Stott. 
IM  Ittanda,  Charlee  Roberta. 


Jack- 


(B). 


m.  QITBEN^TOWN  DISTRICT^— ITUUaM 
Skepttem,   Ckairwtan  of  flb<  JMilricI,  and 

lit  Qiiam*«-3>M«a,  Henry  H.  Dngmora ;  WflUam 

Oatea,  Aaaistaat-MiMlonaiy. 
IIS  atrveiftcr^  wnd  Dordreda,  Zadok  Robfai- 


P. 


U4  JTmnoffon,  WUUam  Bhepatone. 
mLeueptOH    and   MTArtkur^ 

Bertram,  Charlea  White. 
IMIVmte  Jfaniaii,  (JiOubtni,)  Peter  Har- 

graavea. 
117  Fmpu  3iUHm,    (T9omoJ    William     B. 

Rayner. 
Its  BitOiarwctrikt  (Igmwa,)  John  Loagden. 
mOkorlubwrf,    (ffmpwaUJ   Edward   Jamea 

Barrett. 
ISO  MarUp,  flmeoMuemeJ  Johamiea  Mahunfu, 

Natffe  Aietatant-Miarfonary,   under  the 

care  of  tlie  Miaalonary  at  daricebnry. 
131  BmUi^vaie,  {lewm,}  William  Hunter. 
ISS  Skawburp,  (BhtmeMta,)  Edwin  Oedye. 
133  (Mom,    fTAmnpmmaJ    Henry    Bladnr 

Warner,  Aaaiatant-Miaaionary. 

IT.    BECHUANA  DISTRICT.-VoaM*  Scott^ 
Ckairmam^tk$J>Utriet,and  (kMndBuptf 


134  GUeafteyy.  RIehard  Oid4y,  i 

135  Bwrpker'fDorp,  William  C.  Holden. 

136  ir»tt«6eryB»,    (Natim    BmrmJ     Arthur 

Brigs. 
fl7  lineal,  Worik,  To  be  Tidted  Ihmi  Witte- 


138  Bmaanaoia,  John  T.  DanieL 
138 3«flba-riM*ir,    Jamee    Scott; 
Webb,  Aaabtaat-Miaaionaiy. 

140  MoAammp,  (Tinunu't  THbtJ  To  be  vlalied 

from  Tliaba-Uachn. 

141  Btoon-Anlflfi,  Purdon  Smaiiaa. 
148  /Vwrennltt,  George  Beott  (o). 

143  anlCll^leU,  John  Thome. 

144  Pot9€k0trMm,  One  wanted. 

T.  NATAL  DISTRICT. -Jamar  Cmtrm, 
CkairmaH  qf  tk$  JfUMct,  tmd  Qmtrai 
Bujpfrlntmdtnt. 

148  iriTrAmi,     (BngiUAJ     Jamea    Cameron. 
Richard  Bayees  Thoaaa  Kiifcby,  Natiro 


WESTERN  AFRICA. 
I.  SIERRA-LEONE  DISTRICT.— J 


fendenl  ^Oa  Skm-Uotu  and  tte  GtenMn 

156  .Frec-3^M0n,  KUnp  T^omV  Fatal,  gjanofafer, 

JbymC,  ^&,  BeiOamtai  Trageakia :  amnaa 
Knight,  Native  Mlniater;    WiUiam   H. 
Jfande;  Samuel  T.  King,  Native  Aaak^ 
aat-Miniater. 
Edmeatimal  DepartmaO,  John  Walta. 

157  lFefUi«eon.   Kistp,   CaUbu-Tawm,    AUm- 

Tomk,  Charlea  Marice,  NaUve  Miniater. 
158B'a«Mi^,   IFaterlae,  Bd^mmM,  GaavMTr- 

Ibmi,  Midile-Tbwm,  PrinaAlfndra'T^mm^ 

4>c,  Daniel  Thorpe,  NaUve  Xinialar 
189  Fork,  Kemt,   BuateU,  StuBtx,   Hawfllan, 

Joaeph  May,  Native  Miniater. 
160  WUber/bree,  Canpa-Tomn,   Mwrrap-TmBm, 

Aberdeen,  Newlomt,  lAomiep,  mA  Oearfa 

riA,  Jamea  Fletcher. 

n.  GAMBIA  DISTRICT. 

1610.  JTorya,   One    to  be  eant;    Toik  F. 

Clement.  Native  Mhdater. 
168  Borra,  Yacant. 
188  WOartk^e  Iskmd,  FhiUp  WQaon,  Natlvt 


m.  GOLIMX>AST  DISTRICT.  AND 
OTHER  PARTS  OF  GUINEA.— IFittiam 
ITaif,  Chairman  ^tbtJ)Utriel^emdatmmti 
Bt^terimteniemL 

164  Cape-^kHut,  Btafna,  Providence,  Bmlah, 
IHm  Owe,  WilUam  Weat,  Matthew 
Grimmer;  Timothy  Laing,  Edward  J. 
Fjmn,  Native  Mintatata. 

168  ^MnnaNi,  ^rfcrah,  i«.,  Thomaa  R.  PleoCt. 

168  J»omena«<,  4«..  Jamaa  A.  Soloaaon.  Nattv* 


167  jMi<f-r(n0n,^.<likfalk,>f  6,  Heniy  Wharton; 

John  Plaage,  Fraderlek  France,  Natiw 
Mhiiaten. 

168  Kumaai  and  Jaabin,  Yaeant. 
iniapeeand  Pmi^-Nrnto,  Jomph.  Rhodoa<a). 


NattveJ 
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170  flnkydoft,   LUOfFopo.   Ortrnd-Pope,    ^<., 

OMwaotad. 

171  Mteokuia,  Yaeant. 


IV.— AMERICA. 

I.  AXTIQUA  DISTRlCT.p-J'tonei  T.  Hanrtwett^ 
Ckaxntan  qfthe  JHttriet,  ami  Gmentf  Buper^ 


mJitt^tia,  FirH,  Abnham  Pearw,  B.  N. 

MaWment,  JoMph  F.  Soatbern. 
inJnliffna,     Beewd,    J«net   T.    Hartwtll, 

Maauwh  Bariier. 
174  DtmiiKtea,  Joel  Peten,  JamM  C.  Brewer ; 

John    H.    Bridgmitar,    Anbtant-Mia- 


179  Montterrat,  Jamte  H.  DarreU. 
neirepu,  John  Badooek,  Jamea  HotheraaU  i 
Joaepb  &  Kelaball,  Aadatant-MiHlODary. 

177  J5t  CkritUfpker't,  Thomas  H.  Chambera, 

ILA.,  JoaepbHaminODd,  Samuel  MUletft ; 
Jamea  N.  Podd,  Aaaiatant-Mladonaiy* 

178  SLEustaUus,  Tbomaa  B.  Nibba. 

179  8L  Bartkotcmn^t,  Robert  HawUiu,  Buper- 


180  SX.  MartWt  mid    AnguOa,  William   J. 

Wllklnion,  Daniel  A.  de  MonUpled,  (and 
an  Acent,  who  eball  reetde  at  Angnilla.) 

181  Tutoia^  Alfred  Kent,  William  J.  Waj- 

month. 

n.  ST.  VINCEIfT*8  DISTRICrr.-»irefir|f 
Hurd,  Ckatrman  nfiM  DUtriet,  and  Oencral 
guperinUndtfU. 

Its  8U  Vintenti,  Firtt,  (KinffttfitmJ  Jonathan 
C.  Richardion,  Tbomaa  Baloe,  Tbomaa 
LawKm. 

183  fit  rineatet.  Second,  {ChaieaubeBairJ  John 

R.  GleaTe,  I>aTid  Wright 

184  8L  Fineentt,  Third,  (CKateaubeUalrJJua»i 

B.ChaM. 
m€trmada,  Jeremiah  S.  Shiewabury,  John 

Crawahaw. 
IM  Trinidad,  William  Clcayer,  Robert  Bardon  | 

John  C.  Jobnaon.  Aniatant-Miasionary. 

187  Trinidad,  (CooUe  Mittion,)  A  Cateefaist. 

188  BarftcKloev,  FhrH,   Henry  Hurd,  Tbomaa 

J.  Choat,  William  Farlter. 
188  Bartedoer,    Second,     Richard    Wrench, 
Charlei  Boaaa. 

190  Barbadoee,  Third,  Tbomaa  H.  Relban. 

191  Tobe^,  Slater  Sunderland  ;  Samuel  LIndoo, 

Aaitstant-Miuionary. 
N.B.  Oeozge  Lockatt  baa  leave  of  absence^ 

m.  DBMERARA  DISTRICT^-Jomef 
Battfldd,  Chairman  qf  the  District,  and 
General  Superintendent. 

191  Demerara,  fOeorpC'Tffwn,}  Firtt,  fTHniiif,) 

John  Gnatbcad,    Tbomaa    Broadbent; 

John  A.  Gampbell,  Aadiitant-Miwionary. 
191  Demerara,  (OeorgeTWcn,)  Second,  fKingTc' 

Town,)  OObert  Irrine,  Philip  Gallier. 
194  Demerara,  (Mahaica,)  Alfred  John  SUeos. 
199  Demerara,  (Octden-Orove  and  Friendship,) 

Jamea  Banfield,  John  RodwelL 
199  Demerara,    (Qood-Fortuin,)    ThomM  H. 


197  Etee^tObo,  George  F.  Swimierton. 

196  BerMee,  John  R.  Dieluon. 

199  CoolU  Miseion,  Henry  Valentine  P.  Bronk- 
bunt,  Asslftant-Miaeionary,  who  shall  act 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  DUtriet. 

IV.  JAMAICA  DISTRICT.— (TMrpeAiy^MiK, 
Chairman  ^  the  District,  and  General 
SuperintendenL 

100  Kingston,  Geoise  Saigeant,  William  Holda- 
worth,  Henry  Bunting,  FVaneis  Chapman  s 
Isaae  Whitehouse,  Supernumerary. 

SOI  Montego-Bap  and  Lueea,  Samuel  Smyth, 
Joseph  A.  R  Smith,  Aadatant-Mla- 
sionary. 

505  ^JpanM-TVnmi  and  Linstead,  Tbomaa  Raa- 

pasa,  John  L.  Bleby. 
S03  MorantrBay,  William  CUvke  Murray. 
9fA  WatsonoiUe   and    Guy's-HiU,  Robert  M. 

Pamtber. 
9fAGraieM-BUl,     Edward   FiMcr,   Richard 

Copp. 
906  Falmouih,  Henry  B.  Foster. 
S67  SL  Anne*s  Bap,  Thomaa  P.  RuaselL 

506  Ocho-Rios,  Stephen  Sutton. 

909  BeeehamvOle,  Richard  Harding  (a). 

SIO  Bath,  Daniel  Pinnock. 

91 1  Port-Antonio,  John  Duff. 

m  Clarendon,    Willkun    Reeve;    Albert   H. 

AguiUr,  Assistant'MissiODary. 
913  Mount-Ward  and  Btaek-Biver,  Thomas  M. 

Oeddes ;  Marc  M.  Deurwaarder,  Assistant- 

Misstonary. 
tlA  Savawnaih'kb'Mar,  Robert  Raw. 
916  Brown^s-Town,  John  Corlett 

916  Dunean*s,  John  Atkins. 

917  Tallahs,  William  Hodgson. 

S18  Mount-Fletcher,  WUIiam  J.  Lewis. 
919  MandUoneal,  Alexander  M*MeU  Smith. 

V.  HONDURAS  DISTRICT.— JtJdkanI 
Fletcher,  Otairman  of  Oe  District,  and 
General  Superintendent. 

990  Bdixe,  Edward  Spratt,  John  Curtla. 

991  Ruatan,  George  Sykes. 

999  Coratal,  (Indian  and  Spanish  Mission,) 
Richard  Fletcher,  John  A.  Gumey. 

VI.  BAHAMA  DISTRICT.-ffffify  BlOfp, 
Chairman  cf  the  District,  and  General 
SuperintendenL 

993  New-Providence,  Henry  Bleby,  Rfehaid  H. 

Bleby. 
924  SUuthera,  First,  (Bock-Sound,  ^c,;  Joseph 

S.  Prior. 
nSEleuthera,   Second,    (GovemoT'cHarbour, 

^c*,)  Elijah  H.  Sumner. 

996  Harbour-Island,  Francis  Moon. 

997  Abaco,  Joehua  Jordan. 

998 2Vrft*«-/«Iaiidr,    Tbomaa  Bate;    Thomas 
Payne,  Supemumeraiy. 
N.B.  George  G.  Huztable  is  retnmfaig  home. 

Vn.  HAYTI  DISTRICT. 

SS9  Pore-ow-Prince,  Mark  B.  Bird. 
N.B.  William  Heath,  Supernumerary,  and 
Hilton   Cheetbrongh,    art  naiding  in 
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OBITUARY  OF  WESLEYAN  MINISTEB8. 
{Concluded  from  page  850.) 


15.  fMJMcn  Athow  West,  the   ion 
of  a  Weskyan-Methoditt  minitter,  was 
bora  at  Kettering,  in  the  tint  year  of  the 
present    centaiy.      The    fruits    of    his 
godly  training;  bc^sn  to  ripen  early ;  and, 
while  a  boy  in  Woodhonse-Grove  school, 
he  was  eonrerted  to  God.    After  learioR 
sehool  the  ferroor  of  his  piety  abated,  and 
his  joy  in  the  Lord  was  lost  amidst  the 
occupations  and  interests  of  the  business- 
world.    It  was  at  the  table  of  the  Lord 
that  he  once  more  fed  on  Christ  "in  his 
heart  by  faith,"  and  his  peace  aad  eon- 
fideooe    were    restored.     The   recoTcred 
blessiog  was  soon  followed  by  the  Diriue 
call  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  to  which 
Mr.  West  obediently  yielded  himself  la- 
bouring faithfully,  and  with  eminent  suc- 
cess, at  first  in  some  of  the  less  known, 
but  afterwards  in  more  important  and 
honourable  posts.    As  a  faithful  preacher 
of  the  truth,  as  a  wise  pastor,  and  as  an 
administntor  of  our  system,  he  wrought 
with  great  diligence;  and  how  fully  he 
won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  bre- 
thren was  testified  by  the  offices  of  hi|^ 
trust  which  were  committed  to  him,  from 
time  to  time,  and  by  his  election,  in  the 
year  1857,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Con- 
fereoce.    His  mental  characteristics  were 
strongly    marked,    and    of   no  ordinary 
type.    In  frequent  bodily  affliction,  at- 
tended   with   great    nervous    sensibility, 
he  nevertkeless  evinced  uncommon  activity 
and  power  of  intellect.    His  apprehension 
was  dear,  and  his  judgment,  thongh  his 
habit  of  carefully  weighing  evidence  occa- 
sionally gave  him  an  appearance  of  hesi- 
tation, was  sound  and  accurate.    His  feel- 
ings were  tender,  and  his  sympathy  waa 
quickly   excited,    though    the   effect   of 
acute  and  highly-irritating  pain  often  dis- 
guised the  more  soft  and  besntifiil  features 
of  his  character.    He  was  a  lover  of  good 
men,  and  a  hater  of  all  inconsistency  and 
pretence.      He   knew   how   to    rebuke 
sharply    where    rebuke    was    deserved. 
Readily  mutering  difficult  questions,  he 
logically  and  forcibly  explained  what  he 
himself  clearly   apprehended.      An   in- 
structive and   agreeable  companion,  by 
his  social  qualities  and  pastoral  work  he 
drew  around  him,  in  each  of  his  Cirenita, 
a  circle  of  admiring  and  fsithful  friends. 
He  was  especially  attractive  to   young 
people,  teaching  them  how  to  read  and 
think,  and  being  skilful  to  lead  them  to 
an  inteUigent  appreciation  of  the  inspired 
Word  of  God.    A  diliaent  and  prayerful 
student  of  the  Bible,  he  became  an  ex- 
cellent   theologian.      Ii    the    pulpit  he 
was  a  master:  ha  praaentad  truth  with 


remarkable  clearness,  predaioAf  and 
strength  of  language.  As  a  teadier  of 
experimental  rel^on,  ha  haa  rardy  been 
excelled.  His  power  of  keen  analysis^ 
enabling  him  to  trace  the  deeper  move- 
ments of  the  human  heart,  waa  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  gifts ;  and  hia 
hearen  were  often  soqirisA  by  fiidiag 
the  truth  directly  applied  to  the  moat 
secret  things  of  their  spiritud  life;  its 
eUims  being  at  the  same  time  enfoned  by 
powerful  argument,  and  an  all  bnt  irreiiati- 
ble  tenderness  of  apped.  In  the  year  1 867* 
he  was  compelled,  by  growing  infiradtia^ 
to  retire  from  the  active  mioiatiy,  as 
event  which  waa  mari^ed,  on  the  part  of 
the  Conference,  by  a  speeid  reoognitioa  in 
its  Minutes  of  his  great  aervices.  Ha 
then  wrote  to  a  friend : — **  I  have  the  finn 
conviction  of  reason  and  fdth,  that  all  ia 
ordered  by  my  heavenly  Father  wisdy  and 
wdl.  I  have  no  other  grooad  of  reliance 
bnt  the  covenant  blood  and  promiaea ;  all 
ia  dear  and  sure,  and  I  have  a  firm  feith 
in  the  purifying  power  of  the  Hdy  Spiiit 
to  make  me  meet  for  the  inheritance." 
The  last  year  of  his  life  was  spent  in  ex- 
treme feebleness;  bnt  aufTering  wu  bona 
with  patience,  and  the  joy  oi  the  Lord 
wu  hia  strength.  He  died  at  Great- 
Crosby,  near  Liverpool,  on  Sunday,  April 
4th,  1869,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  hisi^e; 
and  the  forty>seventh  of  hia  ministij. 

16.  Walter  HuaaxT ;  who  waa  bans 
in  the  dty  of  Cheater,  in  the  year  179S. 
Early  in  Ufe  he  was  brought  to  raligiow 
decision,  and  experienced  a  aaviag  ehuge. 
His  piety  from  the  begiiming  waa  marked 
and  fervent.  He  entered  the  ministiy  ia 
1824,  and  laboured  with  much  aeoqitanea 
in  various  Cirenits  for  thirteen  ycars^ 
when  his  hedth  fiuled  so  far  as  to  iac^pa* 
dtata  him  for  the  full  work  of  a  (^reait 
As  a  Supemumeraiy,  however,  he  wia  ftr 
man^  yean  able  to  render  h^^y-vihiad 
service  by  preaching  occadoaally ;  and,  ai 
an  affectionate  and  earnest  pastor  aad 
dasa-leader,  he  continued  to  the  last  to 
devote  himself  to  the  canae  of  Chriat  aad 
His  CSinrch.  His  consistent  Ufe,  the  de- 
vontneu  of  his  spirit^  and  hia  kiadly 
interest  in  the  sick  and  poor,  greatly 
endeared  him  to  many.  He  waa  particolari/ 
happy  in  preaenting  evangdicd  truth,  and 
adnunistcring  the  eonaolationa  of  rdigion 
to  the  dying  and  the  bereaved.  After  mack 
anflering  he  died  at  Derby,  May  Ist,  186fl^ 
aged  seventy-six.  His  last  charge  Co  tha 
Superintendent  of  the  Circuit  wa^— 
"  AVhen  the  Lord  shall  take  me  henee,  let 
nothing  be  add  of  me  in  pnblie,  save  thai 
I  lived  aa  didlla  tha  happy mmmm 
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of  God's  favour  snd  love  throngh  Chriit 
Jesns." 

17.  WiLUAM  Wilson  (b);  who  was 
bom  st  Sunderlind,  in  1802.  His  early 
yean  were  spent  at  sea,  and  the  fatal  fall 
of  a  saQor  from  the  rigging  of  his  ship 
produced  impressions  whidi,  under  the 
inHoenoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  led  to  his 
coaTersion.  He  shortly  afterwards  com- 
meooed  preaching,  and  was  made  useful. 
At  the  Conference  of  1827,  he  was  re- 
eeired  on  trial  for  the  Methodist  ministry. 
He  was  possessed  of  a  kind  heart,  and  a 
devout  spirit ;  earnestness  of  purpose,  and 
firmness  of  will ;  a  good  judgment,  and 
great  pmdence.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
careful  in  preparation,  plain  in  language, 
dear  in  style;  and  his  sermons,  which 
were  practical  in  their  tendency,  were 
often  attended  with  much  unction.  He 
was  an  eztensiye  and  careful  reader,  and  a 
close  thinker.  As  a  pastor  few  have  la- 
boured more  faithfully  or  judiciously. 
Large-heartedness  was  a  marked  feature  of 
his  character.  Ardently  loving  his  Sa« 
rionr.  he  cherished  the  kindliest  affection 
for  sll  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity.  Failing  health  compelled 
him  to  retire  from  the  full  work  of  the 
ministry  at  the  Conference  of  1868 ;  but 
ehauge  aud  rest  proved  of  little  service. 
The  happy  state  of  his  mind  wss,  how- 
ever, constantly  evinced  during  his  sfflio- 
tiou.  Three  weeks  before  his  death  he 
laid  to  his  beloved  wife  and  daughters,  '*  I 
sm  about  to  leave  you,  but  the  separation 
will  not  he  long ;  brief,  very  brief.  But 
0,  how  glorious  1  the  harbour,  the  haven 
of  rest,  is  before  me."  His  last  words,  in 
the  midst  of  a  severe  and  prolonged 
struggle, were, "So happy — happy.  Christ 
Jesus  is  all  my  hope;  He  is  all  my 
desire."  He  departed  this  life  Msy  14th, 
1869,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
snd  the  forty- secoud  of  his  ministry. 

18.  JoscpH  Wood;  who  was  bom  at 
Banwdl,  February  Bd,  1797.  The  earnest 
prayers  of  his  godly  parents  were  signslly 
answered  in  his  conversion  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years.  £arly  in  his  religious  life  he 
saw  it  to  be  his  privilege  to  be  "  sanctified 
wholly ; "  and  after  earnest  wrestling  with 
God,  he  obtained  that  deeper  work  of 
grace  which  so  greatly  fitted  him  for  the 
ministry  to  which  he  was  subsequently 
called,  and  on  which  he  entered  in  the 
year  1826.  Supreme  love  to  God,  and 
fervect  zesl  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
characterized  the  whole  of  his  ministerial 
course.  His  preaching  was  full  of  evsn- 
gelical  truth,  his  style  clear,  his  manner 
affeetionate  and  winning,  and  hii  appeals 
to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers  powerful. 
As  a  pastor,  he  exoelled  in  diligent  visita- 


tion of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  poor ; 
and,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  hallowed  toil, 
did  not  shrink  firom  oontaet  with  danger- 
ous and  infectious  diseases.  He  had  a 
yery  aceorate  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  he  several  times  read 
through  in  the  original  languages ;  but  he 
earefully  avoided  ail  display  of  learning ; 
and,  though  delighting  in  study,  was  con- 
tent to  forego  many  of  its  pleasures  in 
order  to  meet  the  claims  of  his  pastoral 
work.  Blessed  with  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, he  was  "in  labours  more  abund- 
ant ;  "  and,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of 
doors,  wherever  he  could  gather  a  congre- 
gation, preached  "  all  the  words  of  this 
life."  In  1862,  his  health  failing,  he  be- 
came a  Supernumerary,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Bristol ;  where  he  engaged  in 
earnest  pastoral  and  preaching  work,  so 
long  as  his  strength  permitted.  In  his 
growing  feebleness  and  suffering  he  bowed 
submissivdy  to  the  Divine  will,  sa}ing, 
"  Even  so.  Father ;  for  so  it  seemeth  good 
in  Thy  sight"  Towards  the  close  of  life 
he  was  affected  with  partial  paralysis,  and 
his  mental  powers  were  so  much  weak- 
ened, that  he  could  scarcely  recognise  his 
friends :  but  still  he  would  speak  of  the 
"  predonsness  of  Jeans,"  and  urge  those 
about  him,  whom  he  supposed  to  form  his 
class  or  his  congregation,  to  the  accept- 
ance of  a  "  full  salvation,"  earnestly  pray- 
ing for  "  the  Church,  the  nation,  and  the 
worid."  He  died  June  28d,  1869,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
forty-third  of  his  ministry.  His  last 
words  were,  "I  shall  reign  with  Him 
upon  His  tlurone.    Halldtgah  1 " 

19.  WiLLIAK      OOODACKS      DUNCAN  ; 

who  was  bom  at  Gainsborough,  in  the 
year  1809,  aud  died  at  Leighton-Buzsard, 
June  29th,  1869.  His  parents  "feared 
the  Lord  greatly,"  and  strove  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  "  the  good  and  the  right 
way."  His  mother,  to  whom  he  was 
more  than  ordinarily  attached,  and  who 
exerted  a  powerful  religious  influence  over 
him  in  childhood,  was  called  to  her  reward 
when  he  was  about  deven  years  old* 
During  a  revival  of  religion  in  his  native 
town,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  gave  his 
heart  to  God,  and  at  once  began  heartily 
to  employ  his  talents  in  promoting  the  reli« 
gious  welfare  of  others,  ^hen  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  he  was  induced,  through  the  coun- 
sel of  the  late  Dr.  Hannah,  to  offer  himself 
for  the  work  of  the  ^esleyan  ministry. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  he  laboured  m 
the  itinerancy  with  acceptance  and  success. 
As  a  Christian  he  was  remarkably  frank, 
straightforward,  and  cheerful.  As  a  min- 
ister he  was  greatly  bdoved.  His  preaeh^ 
iog  was  plain,   trangalieal,  and  isefU*C 
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His  atUebment  to  Methodiim  was  ttrong ; 
and  few  men,  probably,  have  more  fiillj 
enjoyed  tbe  confidence  and  lo?e  botb  of 
the  ministen  and  people  with  whom  he 
eame  into  contact.  His  Christian  pro- 
fession wu  maintained  with  nnimpeach- 
able  consistency :  he  served  God  with  *'  t 
single  eye."  In  the  administration  of  oor 
discipline  he  conducted  himself  with  nni* 
form  kindness.  His  death  was  sndden. 
On  the  day  before  it  oocnrred,  he  wrote  to 
a  friend,  "  I  preached  with  more  ease  on 
Snndsy,  and  felt  stronger  after  the  ser- 
Tioes  than  I  hare  done  for  some  time. 
I  hope  to  be  prepared  for  the  work  which 
the  Lord  hts  yet  for  me  to  do."  He  con- 
tinued his  ordinary  oceopations  during  the 
day  as  nsnal,  bat,  on  rising  from  his 
knees,  before  retiring  to  rest,  was  seised 
with  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his  life 
in  a  few  honrs.  He  sleeps  in  Jesos,  wait- 
ing for  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

20.  CHaRLts  Hawthorne;  who  was 
bom  at  Falmouth,  September  6th,  1780. 
He  was  blest  with  the  prayers  and  coun- 
sels of  a  godly  mother.    When  about  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  wis  deeply  convinced 
of  sin,  and  shortly  afterwards,  at  a  class- 
meeting,  realised  an   as«nranoe   of   the 
Divine  fsvour  and  the  renewing  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.    Constrained  by  the  love 
of  Christ,  he  began  to  call  sinners  to  re- 
pentance ;  and,  encouraged  and  directed  by 
Dr.  Coke,  he  was  led  to  offer  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  our  ministry,  and  received 
an  appointment  to  a  Circuit  at  tbe  Con- 
ference of   1812.    He  was  heartily  at- 
tached t«  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  Wes- 
Icyan    Methodism.    His    public    labours 
were  highly  acceptable.    He  placed  the 
leading  truths  and  facts  of  the  Gospel 
before  his  congregations  with  remarkable 
clearness  and  foree,  and  his  ministry  fcene- 
rally  was  at  once  edifying  and  impressive, 
enconreging  and  soceessrul.    It  resulted, 
in  a  high  degree,  in  most  of  the  Cireuita 
in  which  he  laboured,  in  winning   souls 
to  Christ,  and  in   the  establishment  of 
believere  in  faith  and  holiness.    He  admin- 
istered the  discipline  of  the  Connexion 
with  mingled  firmness  and  kindneas ;  and, 
in  times  of  peculiar  perplexity  and  trial, 
displayed   much    sagacity,  connge,  and 
Christian  temper.    His  cheerful  piety  se- 
cured to  him  the  affection  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived.    After  labouring 
in  various  Circuits  for  the    lengthened 
period  of  fifty-one  yean,  he  became  a 
Sopernumerary,  and  settled    in    Snaith. 
In  his  comparative  retirement  he  made 
himself  useful  in  various  ways,  and  his 
uniform  testimony  was,  "  I  am  a  happy 
old  man."    It  was  not  until  within  too 


last  two  years  that  aigna  of  lisiluig  health 
became  apparent  Dnrinc  hia  ilhieas  he 
was  emioently  patient  and  reaigned ;  and 
he  met  death  with  the  compoaore  and 
confidence  of  one  who  was  firmly  gronaded 
on  the  "  Bock  of  Ages."  Aa  expreasive 
of  his  joyous  antidpationa  of  fotore  blessed- 
ness, he  quoted  the  stanza;— 

"lihaUlMholdHisfaoa, 
I  thall  Hit  power  adora, 
▲nd  dng  the  wondsn  of  His  gnes 
For  •vcnnors.'* 
He  died,  Tuesday,  July  6th,  1869,  in  tike 
eightieth  year  of  his  age»  and  the  fifty- 
seventh  of  his  ministry. 

21.  Nerxmiah    Curkock   (i);    who 
was  bom  in  Bristol,  in  the  year  18 10. 
In  childhood  he  was  well  instructed  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  was  made  **  wise 
unto  salvation."    He  joined  the  Society 
in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  began  to  preack 
at  a  very  early  age.    A  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  mental  and  theological  cnltorc 
being  offered  to  him  in  tha  house  of  » 
Congregational  minister,  and  snboeqneiitly 
under  the  care  of  the  late  Bev.  Walter 
Scott,  at  Bowell,  Northamptonshire,  he 
gladly   availed    himself  of   it;    but  kis 
deeply-rooted  conviction,  and  bold  pro- 
clamation, of  the  freenesa  and  fnlnesa  of 
the  Gospel,  brought  him  into  eoUisun 
with  his  tnton,  and  he  again  united  him- 
self with  the  Methodist  Society.    By  tbe 
Confereoce  of  1834,  he  was  accepted  aa  » 
candidate  for  the  itinenncy,  and  ^pointed 
to  the  Monmouth  Cireuit.     His  miniftry 
was  characterized    by  great    eamestnesa 
and  power,  was  eminently  practical  and 
faithful,  and  was  marked  by  a  rich  and 
singularly  correct  quotation  of  the  "  worda 
which    the    Holy  Ghost  teacheth."    la 
pastoral  intercourse  with  the  peonle  of  hia 
charge  he  was  kind  and    genUe,   being 
especially  attentive  to  the  sick,  the  poor, 
and  tbe  sorrowful.    He  had  a  rare  gift  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  Sabbath  scho- 
lars ;  and  with  apt  and  abundant  ilhiatn. 
tions,  and  extraordinary  vigour,  conducted 
services  for  their  benefit.    Early  iu  the 
year  he  visited  a  person  whoae  huaband 
had  died  suddenly  in  the  chapel  on  the 
prerions  Sabbath,  and  he  thim  took  the 
illness  which  ended  in  his  dttth.    Up  to 
the  week  in  which  he  passed  away,  he 
indulged  the  expectation  of  becoming  » 
Supernumerary,  and  reaiding  in  the  Bays- 
water  Cireuit;  but  He  "in  whoae  haod 
our  breath  is  "  had  otherwise  determined. 
Spasmodic    asthma  weakened   hia   little 
remaining  strength.    Just  before  hia  de- 
parture he  quoted,  with  great  empha^— » 
'*  Mj  anchor,  snrs  and  Hut, 
Within  Ihs  veil  Is  oast.i 
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Steads  our  lUTer-falliDg  hop« 
Oroonded  In  the  holy  plaM ; 

We  aball  after  Thee  moonft  up. 
Bee  the  Godhead  fiice  to  fiice.'* 

He  entered  into  rest,  Jaly  26th,  1869,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  bis  age,  and  the 
thirty-fifth  of  hU  niDistry. 

82.  Frfdkbick  Scaddtno;  who  was 
bom  at  Taunton,  in  the  year  1885,  and 
died  at  May-Bank,  in  the  Newcastle- 
mider-Lyme  Circuit,  July  26th,  1869. 
Converted  to  God  in  early  life,  he  hecame 
a  local  preacher  when  ahont  seventeen 
yeara  of  age,  and  after  lahouring  with  sac- 
ceaa  in  that  capacity  for  five  yearst  he  was 
receiTed  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 
His  piety  was  genuine,  nnobtmsive,  and 
umformly  consistent.  His  preaching, 
which  diseovered  careful  preparation,  was 
ealm,  solemn,  and  persnasive.  After  seve- 
ral months  of  severe  affliction,  nnder 
which,  by  fisith  in  Christ,  his  mind  was 
kept  in  "  perfect  peace,"  he  died  in  tri- 
nmph.  His  last  words  were,  "It  is  all 
right,  all  right!" 

28.  William  J.  Bulliyant;  who  was 
bom  in  London.  He  was  converted  to 
God,  and  entered  the  Methodist  ministry 
in  the  year  188^.  He  labonred,  by  dili- 
gent study,  to  become  *'  a  woikman  that 
necdeth  not  to  be  ashamed.'*  His  public 
ministrations  were  marked  by  clearness, 
energy,  and  affection.  His  spirit  was 
genial,  and  his  interviews  with  the  people 
of  his  charge  were  edifying  and  profitable. 
He  laboured  with  much  diligence  and  suc- 
cesa  in  some  of  the  more  laborious  Gir- 
cnita  of  the  Connexion  for  the  space  of 
thirty-five  years.  At  the  Conference  of  1867 
he  became  a  Supernumerary,  but  continued 
to  render,  with  great  cheerfulness,  such 
service  as  his  £uling  strength  permitted. 
His  end  was  very  sudden.  On  the  night 
nrceeding  his  death,  he  had  retired  to  rest 
m  his  usual  health.  Shortly  after  leaving 
his  bed-room  on  the  following  day,  August 
2d,  1869,  he  became  very  ill,  and  in  an 
hour  or  two  peacefully  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

K.B.— The  obituary  notice  of  the  Riv. 
Isaac  Kkelino,  who  died  just  before  the 
dose  of  the  Conference,  will  be  inserted 
in  the  Minutes  of  1870. 

2.  In  Ireland,  two ;  vii., — 

1.  William  Rbillt,  who  was  bora  at 
Laean,  February  5th,  1781.  Favoured 
with  godly  Methodist  parentage,  he  was 
soon  brought  under  the  influence  of  Gos- 
pd  trath,  and  strove  for  a  time  to  main- 
tain ''the  form  of  godliness,"  and  yet 
avoid  what  in  doctnne  and  practice  he 
r^gaided  aa  the  pecnliuiUes  of  a  leet,  and 


not  essential  to  a  reh'gious  lifie.  But  after 
a  little  he  discovered  the  unsatisfactory 
results  of  such  an  effort,  and  shut  up  to 
the  way  of  salvation  by  grace  through 
faith,  he  was  brought  to  submit  his  heart 
to  Christ.  And  now  he  felt  the  power  of 
His  love  constraining  him  to  call  sinners 
to  repentance.  That  he  possessed  talent 
of  no  mean  order  became  speedily  ap- 
parent; that  the  call  of  God  had  reached 
his  heart  he  could  not  disguise  from  him- 
self; and,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his 
fisthers  in  the  Oospel,  he  consented  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  sacred  office. 
Accepted  by  the  Conference  in  1810,  and 
appointed  to  the  Irish  Mission,  he  had, 
while  engaged  in  it,  precious  opportunities 
of  preaching  the  truth  to  numbers  of  his 
Roman-Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  many 
of  whom  will  be  his  "  joy  "  and  "  crown 
of  rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  at  His  coming."  In  after 
vears  his  ministry  was  exercised  in  the 
largest  towns  and  cities  of  the  country, 
always  with  great  acceptance,  and  often 
with  signal  success.  On  behalf  of  our 
missionary  enterprise,  his  impassioned  and 
eloquent  advocacy  was  frequently  engaged, 
and  never  without  beneficial  effect.  Hut 
every  good  institution  had  his  sympathy, 
and,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  his  help. 
Many  of  the  principal  offices  of  our 
church  he  filled,  from  time  to  time,  with 
honour  to  himself  and  effectively  for  her 
interests ;  and  the  last  great  effort  of  his 
life  was  put  forth  when,  in  1856,  he  was 
appointed  with  Dr.  Robinson  Scott,  a 
deputation  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica on  behalf  of  the  fund  for  the  increase 
of  Wesleyan  agency  in  Ireland.  In  that 
service  he  wu  willing,  at  the  advanced 
ajge  of  seventy-five,  to  hazard  health  and 
life,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  it  laboured 
with  surprising  energy  and  with  good 
result.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  be- 
came a  Supernumerary,  and  in  Queens- 
town— useful,  beloved,  and  hsppy — he 
spent  the  evening  of  life,  serving  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability.  After  enduring  months  of  severe 
suffering,  he  met  the  last  enemy  with  a 
rare  dignity,  and  with  the  coursge  be- 
coming a  servant  of  that  faithful  Lord 
who  has  conquered  death.  *'You  are 
weeping,"  he  said  to  those  who  surrounded 
his  bed,  "but  I  am  rejoicing :  "  and  just 
before  his  departure,  he  ezdaimed, 
"Glory  I  Glory!  After  toU,  rest! 
Afliictions  at  an  end,  and  for  evert 
Glory  1  Glory ! "  So  he  died  in  the  full 
triumph  of  faith,  September  81st,  1868, 
in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age*  and 
the   fifty^ninth    of  his  minialry.     Hitr 
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menUl  facnltiei  were  of  a  Idfih  order,  wd 
in  happj  combination.  lie  bad  a  aonnd 
nnderttaudiog,  quick  apprehension,  a 
most  tenaeioui  memory,  and  a 
brilliant  imagination.  These,  with 
bis  yaried  acqairementa,  hit  Christian 
courtesy,  his  li? ely  wit,  bis  genial  disposi- 
tion, his  fine  conversationid  powers,  and 
his  unaffected  piety,  insured  him  the  wel- 
come of  many  friends  wherever  he  went, 
lie  lived  in  the  affections  of  his  family, 
and  maintained  ever  the  most  kindly  re- 
lations with  his  brethren,  whom  he  loved 
with  a  pure  and  unselfish  affection. 
Modest  and  retiring,  yet  was  he  bold  and 
courafceous  when  occasion  required.  Truly 
catholic  in  his  love  for  good  men  of  every 
church,  his  attaefament  to  the  institutions 
of  Methodism  was  strong,  his  belief  in  her 
doctrines  sincere  and  cordial,  and  hisadmin* 
istration  of  her  discipline  faithful  though 
kind.  Having  read  extensively,  he  was  con- 
versant not  only  with  the  writings  of  the 
beit  English  divines,  bnt  with  £ngl»h  litem- 
tnre  in  general.  For  we^th  of  thought, 
clearness  of  statement,  force  of  argument, 
beauty  of  illustration,  and  tender  persua- 
siveness, msny  of  his  sermons  were  models 
of  evangeliesl  preaching.  Bnt  he  never 
was  the  slave  of  method.  He  had  a  heart 
which  put  him  speedily  into  sympathy 
with  his  oongregattons,  and  in  its 
sanctified  influence  was  probably  the  prime 
source  of  his  power  as  a  preacher.  From 
overwhelming  denunciations  of  sin,  in 
which  his  whole  force  was  put  forth  with 
unsparing  energy,  he  would  pass  as  "  a 
son  of  consolation,"  "to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,"  and  to  comfort  those 
that  monmed.  As  a  pastor,  he  watched 
with  untiring  diligence,  and  not  sparing 
himselt  laboured  on  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  men  for  the  long 
space  of  nigh  sixty  years.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  eom- 
muuity,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  died, 
was  manifested  in  the  large  number  of  all 
classes  and  creeds  who  followed  his  remains 
to  the  tomb.  Men  laid  aside  their  occu- 
pations and  their  pngudices  to  do  the  last 
honours  to  one  whose  record  is  on 
high. 

2.  Henry  Price  *,  who  was  bom  in 
Dromore,  January  80th,  1802.  He  was 
converted  to  Ood  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
acid  entered  the  Wesleyaa  ministry  in  the 
year  1823.  In  spirit  he  was  meek  and 
gentle,  in  manner  kind  and  courteous ;  he 
was  in  oouseqnence  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  most  wsrmly  by  thoRC  best 
Bcqnainted  with  faira.  A  ehil(ilik«  sim- 
plicity, a  transparent  sinceriry,  an  op- 
ri^tneu  which  scorned  to  oonntenaaoe 


anything  low  or  mean,  tiie  hnmifity  which 
"  vaunteth  not  itadf,  and  ia  not  puffed 
np,"  a  charity  •*  which  thinketh  no  evil,** 
an  nnselfishness  which  "  seeketh  not  her 
own,"  highly  adorned  his  eharaeter.  He 
was  truly  "  aineere  and  without  offence ;  ** 
"  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was 
no  guile ; "  "  an  example  of  the  bdierera 
in  word,  in  conyertatlon,  in  charitj,  ia 
spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity."  As  an  advocate 
for  Christian  Missions  his  addreiaet  were 
remarkably  powerful  and  effective;  u  a 
preacher  he  was  able.  Judicious  both  ia 
the  selection  of  his  subjects  and  in  kit 
mode  of  treating  them,  "  he  was  mightj 
in  the  Seriptnres,"  reasoning  out  of  them, 
and  sustaining  all  bis  statements  with 
appropriate  and  convincing  qootatioiis 
from  the  law  and  the  testimony.  Ia  hia 
the  claims  of  oar  Redeemer-God  to  the 
entire  devotion  of  His  ransomed  peopls 
found  an  advocate  of  uncompronutug 
faithfulness  and  power ;  while  the  soiE- 
ciency  and  freeneaa  of  the  Gospel  were  bj 
him  placed  in  a  light  so  clear,  and  wen 
asserted  with  sneh  authority,  as  to  isvita 
the  confidence  of  the  self-condemned.  Is 
many  of  the  Circnits  in  which  he  exenaed 
his  instructive  and  edifying  ministry,  bs 
was  favoured  with  "  times  of  refreshing  "^ 
coming  "from  the  presence. of  the  Lord." 
He  was  truly  "a  workman  that  needed 
not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  tke 
word  of  truth;"  a  vigiUnt  she^iffd, 
watching  for  aouls,  aa  one  who  fdt  he  bad 
a  strict  account  to  render  to  the  Shepbod 
and  Bishop  of  souls ;  and  in  the  day  of 
Christ*  many,  who  will  be  his  "joy  sod 
crown  of  rqoioing,"  will  testify  that  bs 
did  not  mn  in  vain,  neither  labour  in  vaia. 
He  waa  speeialiy  attentive  to  the  rick  sad 
afflicted,  and  his  visits  to  them  were  Gft- 

2uent,  sympathiring,  and  eoBsolatoiy. 
[e  was  truly  a  *'  brother  beloved,"  and 
his  brethren  manifested  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  his  character  and  talenls  by 
electing  him  repeatedly  to  fill  offices  of 
the  greatest  trust  and  responsibility;  sad 
on  dl  occasions  he  proved  himstif  mfd 
worthy  of  their  esteem  and  confideoes. 
He  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  wb<N 
in  accordance  with  the  sction  of  tbe 
British  Conference  of  1867.  »».  * 
nominee  of  the  Irish  Conference,  indodsd 
in  the  Delegation  ;  which  appointment  be 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  HewM 
not  prone  to  speculate,  nor  mnch  disposed 
to  originste  plans  of  action ;  but  wst  ex- 
tremely cautious,  eminently  practical,  sad, 
while  sometimes  differing  from  hit  brethRU 
in  judgment,  he  never  ?stled  to  esrry  oat 
every  arrangement  intrusted  to  his  evSi 
in  its  most  minnte  details^  with  in  alaoil 
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powtilMNU  OTiiBtnim,  Nerer  luul  the 
MetiioilisI  GonfereDoe  •  more  faithful  aon, 
or  e  minieter  of  greater  siogleoeM  of  aim, 
parity  of  intention,  or  exemplary  fidelity. 
Fur  aome  months  before  his  lameoted 
decease,  his  health  had  been  gradually 
failing ;  disease  of  the  heart,  under  which 
he  h»l  been  labonriDg  for  years,  was  u- 
■amiDg  an  aggravated  character.  He 
prc3ched  twice  on  Sabbath,  April  25tb, 
and  on  that  day  week  he  was  seized  with 
an  attack  of  paralysis,  which  deprived  him 
of  the  power  of  speech.  He  lingered 
until  the  following  Tuesday  week,  when 
at  midright  the  cry  was  heard ;  and  with 
his  kuns  girt,  and  h*s  lamp  burning,  he 
went  forth  to  meet  his  Lord ;  and  being 
ready,  went  in  with  Uim  to  "  the  mar- 
riage-supper  of  the  Lamb."  This  good 
and  faithful  servant  of  Christ  exchanged 
mortality  for  life  eternal  on  May  11th, 
1869.  in  the  sixty- eighth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  forty-sixth  of  his  ministry. 

3.  In  Ota  Foreran  MisnoJts J  two  \  viz.,— 
1.  Box  Ardris  Fjtkdixando;  who 
was  bom  at  Morotto,  September  80th, 
1 827,  and  died  at  Goddapitiya,  November 
ISth,  1868.  His  conversion  took  place 
at  Colpetty,  while  under  the  care  of  the 
late  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Gogerly,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  an  earnest  desire  to  be  useful 
to  his  countrymen.  At  first  he  was 
appointed  as  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  P.  6. 
de    Zylva,    in  the  Morotto    Circuit,  by 


whom  ha  had  been  instmeted  in  Divine 
things  and  led  to  the  Saviour.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  in  the  full  work  of  a 
minister,  and  at  Wattalpola,  Belligam, 
and  Goddapitija  laboured  with  untiring 
zeal  and  devotion,  his  work  being  greatly 
owned  of  God.  His  later  years  were  re- 
markable for  his  rapid  growth  in  grace, 
and  for  his  increasing  usefulness  and 
liberality.  As  a  proof  of  the  latter,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  seventh  year  of  hi«  ministry,  he  pre- 
sented the  whole  of  hia  stipend  for  that 
year  as  a  thank-offering  to  the  Wealeyau- 
Methodist  Missionary  Society.  He  was 
entirely  unacquainted  with  £nglii(h ;  but 
hs  wrote  two  valuable  tracts,  one  of  which 
obtained  a  prize,  offered  by  the  Christian 
Vernacular  Education  Society,  and  showa 
that  he  possessed  great  reasoning  powers. 
Amidst  the  lamentations  of  his  flock,  and 
the  sincere  grief  of  his  brethren,  he  was 
early  removed  to  his  rest.  But  his  works 
"  do  follow  him."  "  1  am  going  to  my 
Father  in  heaven,**  were  the  last  words  he 
uttered. 

2.  William  A.  Xerb,  assistant-mis- 
sionary; who  died  at  St.  George's, 
Grenada,  March  16th,  1869,  in  the 
twenty-tJiird  year  of  his  age.  In  great 
and  protracted  suffering  he  exemplified 
patience  and  resignation ;  and,  undisturbed 
by  doubts  or  fears,  and  resting  on  the 
Atonement,  died  in  great  peace.  Hia 
last  words  were,  "  Glory »  glory  I  ** 


WESLETAN  MISSIONAET  SOCIETT. 


TKe  Report  qf  the  We^an^Meihod- 
iH  Mueionary  Society  for  the  Year 
ending  April,  1869|  with  an  Account 
of  the  Oontributione  received  from  Jan- 
uary lit  to  December  Zlet,  1868.  Fp, 
xii.,  130, 166.  London :  Published  by 
the  Wedeyan  Mieeionary  Society,  at  the 
Weeleyan  Centenary  HaU  and  Mieeion^ 
House,  BishopegaU-etreet  Within :  Sold, 
also,  at  66,  Paternoster-row, 

**^vn  day  breaketh.**  "The  morn- 
ing it  spread  upon  the  mountains  "  in 
many  lands  which  have  been  in  dark- 
ness until  now.  Now  is  the  time  of  the 
Church  to  weep  and  to  make  suppli- 
cation to  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant, 
and  to  aay  vehemently,  "  I  will  not  let 
Thee  go,  except  Thon  bless  me.**  Never 
VM  then  more  need  for  earnest,  perse* 


rering  prayer  and  intercession,  never 
more  cause  for  a  shout  of  grateful  joy. 

The  Indians  of  America,  to  whom 
John  Wesley  in  his  day  could  not  gain 
access,  now  receive  the  Gospel  with 
eagerness,  and  seek  the  missionary 
while  the  miisioDary  seeks  them. 
These  tribes  may  be  absorbed  in  the 
advancing  tide  of  modem  civilization ; 
but,  meantime,  numbers  of  them  are 
gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ's 
Church,  and,  by  Divine  mercy,  find 
their  way  to  heaven.  One  half  of  can- 
nibal Fiji  is  converted  to  Christianity 
and  to  God,  and  the  remaining  half  is 
claimed  for  Christ  by  the  blood  of  His 
martyrs,  which  has  been  shed  by  cruel 
and  treacherous  hands.  ''Father,  forgive 
them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  !  ** 
New  Zealand  has  requited  thebenerolent  t 
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labonn  of  half  s  centiiiy  bj  iogniltade 
tad  murder;  and  yet  there  are  thou- 
■ands  of  the  Maoris  who  hare  escaped 
•afely  to  heayen,  and  thoiuands  remain 
who  are  faithfixl  to  the  name  of  Christ. 
The  West  India  Islands  were  the  first 
to  yield  fruit  to  the  missionary  la- 
bourer. Kone  can  tell  bow  rich  and 
glorious  has  been  the  harvest  of  souls 
in  those  "  gems  of  the  sea.**  No  wonder 
that  there  have  been  many  adyersarieB, 
in  forms  and  under  circumstances  most 
gricTous  and  disappointing.  Under 
discouragements  of  the  most  aggra- 
vating character,  the  Society  has  per- 
severed. These  isles  still  wait  for  the 
law  of  Jehovah ;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  outward  obstacles,  if  the  people  be 
fsithful,  as  many  of  them  are,  will  be 
secured  to  Christ  as  His  inheritance  for 
ever. 

The  relaxing  hold  of  Popeiy  on  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  has  permitted  par- 
tial entrance  to  lands  hitherto  closed 
against  Scriptural  teaching.  France, 
Italy,  Austria,  Portagal,  Spain,  invite 
the  evangelical  labourer.  The  harvest 
indeed  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are 
few.  May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  send 
forth  labourers  in  proportion  to  the 
fields  which  have  to  be  reaped  ! 

Africa  is  repaying  the  cost  expended 
on  it  in  lives  and  treasure.  Nowhere 
are  there  more  promising  gardens  of 
the  Lord. 

In  India^  including  Ceylon,  and 
in  China  and  other  regions  of  the 
East,— 

"  The  vineyard  of  the  Lord 
Before  His  Isbonrert  lies." 

But^  alas  1  how  inadequate  to  the  task 
assigned  to  the  Church  are  the  men 
and  the  means  at  its  disposal  1  By 
whom  shall  the  great  work  be  accom- 
plished 1  Again  we  are  reminded  of 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  prayer. 

The  Beport  which  hu  suggested 
these  thoughts  is  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment, worthy  of  general  attention.  In 
a  lively  and  readable  style  it  passes 
n^pidly  firom  one  field  to  another,  and 
excites  interest  in  each.  It  is  a  rare 
specimen  of  comprehensiveness;  in  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  it 
enumerates  Missions  and  operations  of 
aa    importance  difficult  to  estimate. 


It  is  also  remarkable  for  ita 
We  observe  no  mention  of  Baroeloiia; 
the  Coolie  MIswona  in  Demersra  and 
St.  Vincent  are  noticed,  but  the  work 
among  that  people  in  Jamuea  has  es- 
caped attention.  Ko  detui  is  given  of 
the  stations,  asid  the  names  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, in  Ireland.  The  tame  re- 
mark applies  to  Canada,  and  to  Eutem- 
British  America,  though  otherwiw 
fairly  reported.  From  theie  obtem- 
tions  it  may  be  ocmduded  that  this 
Beport  is  free  from  any  attempt  to 
magnify  unduly  the  work  of  the  Society. 
Humility,  gratitude,  fiidth,  and  hope 
i^pear  to  animate  its  conducton,  whose 
work  we  commend  to  the  support  of 
all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Chxiit  in 
sincerity. 

The  financial   pages  of  the  Report 
are  a  marvel  of  printing,  and  exhibit 
the  constancy  of  the  friends  of  Minou 
in  contributing  and  collecting.    Whole 
columns  might  be  filled  with  the  cari- 
osities of  liberality  here  recorded.  Thii 
the  amount  is  so  laige  is  matter  of  oaB- 
gratulaticn.    Bat  it  might  be  larger,  u 
is  evident  from  the  one  &ct  that  s 
single  lady  succeeds  in  collecting  Tvo 
Hundred  Pounds.     The  total  reported 
for  the  year  would  not  suffice  to  boild 
one  of  the  numerous  cathediaii  whiek 
adorn  our  own  land,  or  are  crumbling 
into  ruin  throoghout  Christendom,  ti 
monuments    of    the    consecntion  of 
property  to  the  servioe  of  Qod  in  pert 
ages.    These  pUea  of  masonry  tell  of  the 
piety  of  our  anceston ;  let  onn  he  men 
in  a  liberal  support  of  the  Hisnooi 
which,    throughout    the   world,    an 
rescuing   precious    souls    firom    rain, 
are  promoting  happiness  on  earth,  and 
augmenting  the  glory  of  heaven.   To 
display  the  mer^  of  Ood,  the  oonde- 
seending  grace  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
love  of  the  Spirit^  ia  their  sole  object; 
and  it  is  cause  for  wonder  thatChxiatiaa 
Missions  and  their  supporters  are  ntt 
a  thousand  times  as  many  more  as  ^J 
are.    The  word  deeetued,  aceompsnjinf 
the  names  of  some  venerable  memben 
of  the  Committee,  and  of  othen  eom- 
paratively  young,  remind  us  how  near 
at  hand  is  the  close  of  the  labonier* 
day.    "  The   night  comeUi,  when  no 
man  can  work.* 
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1.  Wbsletams  xh  the  RoTix  Navt. 
—In  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  dated  Aogiut  8d,  1869,  ad- 
dresBcd  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Prest,  Oenenl 
Seeretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Army  and  Navy 
Committee,  the  following  important  sng- 
fCeitioD  ii  made  with  the  olject  of  lecnring 
ill  the  advantages  of  the  freedom  of  worship 
which  is  established  in  both  branches  of 
Her  Majesty's  service.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  will  be  made  extensively 
known,  and  be  uniformly  acted  npon.  If 
thia  be  done,  much  ineonvenienee  will  be 
avGoded,  and  our  work  in  the  navy  be 
fnrthercd.  It  should  be  added,  that  all 
who  enter  the  army  or  militia  ought  also 
to  declare  themselves  Wesleyaas  on  their 
enrollment.  The  suggestion  referred  to 
ia  as  follows  :-*- 

"  With  reference  to  the  dassiilcation  of 
men  of  Her  H^esty's  ships  according  to 
their  religions  creed,  and  allowing  them 
to  change  these  denominations,  my  Lords 
would  strongly  urge  on  the  Committee, 
that  means  be  taken  for  seeing  that  Wes- 
leyan  seamen  declare  themselves  to  be  of 
thiit  persuasion  when  they  enter  the  ser- 
vice»  and  that  Wesleysn  parents  ascertain 
that  their  sons  who  enter  the  navy  as  boys 
are  enrolled  as  Weslmns. 

"My  Lords  will,  however,  give  direc- 
tions that  when  a  man  of  good  character 
represents  himself  as  anxious  to  change 
thie  religion  under  which  he  is  entered* 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  ship  in 
whidi  he  is  serving  may  permit  the 
change  to  be  made,  provided  that  he  has 
fully  satisfied  himsdf  that  the  application 
ia  hondfide:* 

2.  Inm  it.  5.  io  ike  Rev.  J,  S,  Wkite, 
dated  Bomandroog,  May  16th,  1869.>-I 
have  been  unwell,  and  am  here  at  the  con- 
valescent dep6t,  situated  on  a  high  hill. 
It  is  a  lean  place  for  the  soul,  as  there  is 
Bol  a  minister  of  any  church  smong  us. 
Hw  service  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
read  on  Sundays.  O  how  I  desire  again 
to  bow  my  head  with  my  own  people  in 
soma  old  chspel  in  Ireland,  or  in  any 
phMe  where  spiritual  worship  is  offered  in 
sincerity  and  truth  1  My  wife  and  I  still 
hold  each  other  up,  and  she  is  beginning 
to  make  me  ashamed  of  my  slow  progress. 
I  am  esdeavonring  to  work  for  the 
Xord,  warning  those  about  me  "to  flee 
Iran  the  wrath  to  come."  I  have  per- 
miadon  to  visit  the  hospital  on  Sundays, 

TOZf.  XT.^nTTH  8IB1EB. 


and  I  there  speak  of  Christ  to  the  sieb 
and  leave  tracts  with  them. 

8.  MiUTiA,  Gkantham. — At  the  dose 
of  the  period  of  the  annual  training  of  the 
Royal  South  Lincoln  Militia,  fifty-five  of 
whom  as  "  declared  Wesleyans  **  sttended 
our  services,  and  were  duly  attended  to, 
the  Colonel  sent  the  subjoined  note  to  the 
ministers: — 

"Lieutenant-Colonel  Moore  begs  leave 
to  return  his  thanks  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Methodists  in  Oranthmn,  for  their 
attention  to  the  men  in  the  regiment 
under  his  command  who  are  of  tiiat  per- 


"  Angel  Hotel,  Oranikam, 
June  lUk,  1869." 

4.  Pabkrubr  Gabbisoit. — Mr,  Mott" 
ief'e  Quarierfy  Meport,--^jmt  80th, 
1869. — ^The  removal  of  some  of  onr  best 
class-members  to  distant  places,  and  the 
retirement  of  others  from  the  service, 
after  they  had  honourably  fulfilled  the 
period  of  their  respective  engagements, 
have  somewhat  diminished  our  numbers : 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  vacancies 
thus  occasioned  will  soon  be  filled  up  by 
fresh  accessions  to  our  ranks.  Indeed, 
one  or  two  have  recently  joined  us  who 
had  known  something  of  religion  in  early 
life,  but  who  had  wandered  far  from  God 
in  the  paths  of  sin  and  foUy.  These  have 
been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  danger 
by  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gos^, 
and  have  come  with  tears  to  the  soldiers' 
Bible-class,  wishing  to  be  again  instructed 
in  the  Word  of  God,  as  they  were  in  h^py 
days  before  they  left  their  homes  and  the 
Sabbath-  school.  The  seriousness  and  atten- 
tion of  the  men  at  the  parade-service  have 
given  me  much  satisfiu^on,  and  my  visits 
to  the  cells  and  hospital,  and  the  married 
men's  quarters,  have  been  welcomed,  and 
I  trust  made  a  blessing  to  some. 

The  assembling  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Artillery  Militia,  at  Newport,  for  exercise 
this  quarter,  has  afforded  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  endeavouring  to  benefit  sucn  of 
the  men  as  nreferred  the  Wesleyan  form  of 
worship.  1  addressed  a  respectful  letter 
to  the  commanding  officer  concerning 
their  attendsuce  at  our  Sunday-morning 
service,  and  sixty  or  seventy  were  marched 
to  chapel  accoi^ingly.  A  room  having 
been  set  apart  for  the  invalids  at  the 
military  hospital,  I  visited  them  whea 
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sick,  the  Mme  at  the  regulan;  aad  I 
trust  good  impresrions  were  made  upon 
the  minds  of  some. 

I  have  heen  maoh  gratified  of  late  hj 
noeiying  a  numher  of  oommunications 
from  soldiers  broaght  to  God  on  this 
station,  and  drafted  oif  to  different  places. 
A  speeimen  or  two  1  append  to  show  how 
eamestlj  thej  are  endeaTooiing  to  senre 
the  Lord  in  the  distant  lands  to  which 
they  have  been  removed. 

J^rom  TripoU  S ,  dated  Fiaabad, 

April  28tk,  1869.--I  was  delighted  to 
hear  that  yon  had  called  to  see  my  mother 
when  yon  were  travelling  in  the  north.  I 
know  she  will  always  entertain  for  yon 
the  highest  respect  as  the  honoored  instm- 
ment,  in  the  hands  of  God,  in  reclaiming 
her  once  wayward  but  now  devoted  son. 
I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  yon  this  tim^ 
which  I  feel  sure  yon  will  be  interested  in. 
I  must  first  assure  yon  that  in  Christ  I 
find  peace,  and  light,  and  joy  in  the  dark- 
est hours  of  tri  J,  persecution,  and  afflic- 
tion. And  what  I  have  stall  more  plea- 
anre  in  telling  you  is  this:  the  Lord 
has  been  blessing  my  feeble  efforts  to  lead 
sinners  to  Jesus.  I  have  received  an 
answer  to  my  prayers  tbat  He  would 
make  me  useful  to  others.  A  short  time 
ago  a  man  whom  I  knew  very  well  died 
in  the  hospital.  When  the  ftmeral- 
processton  passed,  and  the  solemn  beat  of 
the  drum  sounded  in  our  ears,  we  were  on 
guard,  and  I  felt  inwardly  moved  to  spesk 
a  word  or  two  to  a  young  man  on  senfay, 
to  remind  him  of  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
and  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  his 
latter  end.  This  had  such  an  effect  upon 
liim,  that  he  shed  tears  while  we  were 
talking.  I  exhorted  him  to  return  to  his 
Heavenly  Esther,  like  the  penitent  prodigal 
aon.  Ue  accepted  of  my  invitation  to 
come  to  the  soldiers'  chapel,  and  I  made 
him  the  subject  of  earnest  prayer  to  the 
Lord.  After  the  service  he  accom^ied 
me  to  a  retired  place  in  the  jungle. 
Whilst  we  were  there  struggling  in  prayer 
together,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  down  upon 
us ;  tnd  before  we  left,  he  cried  aloud  to 
the  Lord  for  mercy,  and  found  peace  in 
believing.  I  lost  no  time  in  giving  htm 
the  best  advice  I  could ;  and  he  now  retires 
with  me  twice  a  day  for  private  prayer  in 
the  bush.  He  also  prays  by  the  side  of 
his  cot  in  the  barrack-Toom»  regardless  of 
his  wicked  comrades ;  and  at  our  last  class- 
meeting  he  expressed  his  determination 
never  to  go  back  to  the  world.  He  has 
now  got  one  of  his  "former  compsnions  to 
oome  to  chapel  with  him,  and  I  sincerely 
pray  that  the  good    work  may  go  on. 


This  bemg  the  first  reenit  that  I  bave 
been  enabled  to  eaUst  for  Christ,  I  feel 
encouraged;  and  now  beg  an  interest  in 
TOUT  prayers,  that  God  may  \Mm  mj 
hmnUo  endeavours  for  the  qoritoal  wd- 
fare  of  my  feUow-mea. 

FHm  Fn9^  C ,  dated  DnUia. 

April  29th,  1869.— The  brethna  hm 
who  were  with  me  in  your  dass  st  Pstk- 
hurst  are  going  on  ivell.  and  send  Ucir 
love  to  you.  I  had  a  letter  Istdy  bm 
Brother  B.,  of  the  64th,  who  went  to 
Malta.  Ee  says  they  are  pn^erisg 
there  since  they  have  obtained  a  Buaistcr  of 
their  own  to  preach  to  thess.  TVgr  hue 
meetings  almost  every  night,  which  ii  s 
great  help.  I  often  think  of  the  hsppj 
gatherings  we  had  together,  and  I  siaemlj 
'  thai  we  may  all  be  found  foithM  to 


ss.: 


From   Corporal  F ,  dated  PwU- 

mouth,  June  7th,  1869.—I  thsnk  Ood  I 
am  getting  quite  well  again.  I  sb  nn 
this  information  will  gladden  yoarbart, 
after  the  kind  interest  yon  took  in  » 
while  at  Parkhnrst^  both  in  sJekaeH  tsd 
in  health.  I  need  hardly  teU  70a  hot 
glad  I  waa  to  get  once  more  U)dm,vU 
to  the  house  of  God.  It  was  sweet  iaU 
to  be  able  to  go  to  chapel  on  Siuiday 
night.  On  Thursday  we  havs  a  Bihk- 
dass  in  our  r^imental  sehool'^rooB,  nd 
on  Friday  night  a  prayer-meeting  ia  Uie 
school-room  at  the  ^peL  I  sb  gU 
to  say  there  is  acme  of  the  old  hesresljr 
fire  in  the  prayer>meeting.  I  hsd  tk 
privilege  of  going  to  the  Lord's  tsUe  m 
Sunday  nigh^  and  got  maaya  wsim  ikib 
of  the  hand  on  coming  out  of  ehspel : » 
what  is  best  of  aU,  I  was  UsMed  Uny 
soul.  Indeed  I  have  had  a  vaiy  hippy 
time  since  I  came  here.  I  often  tluni 
about  the  meetings  I  enjoyed  with  joOi 
Sir,  and  my  dear  brethren,  at  Ftfttint. 
I  hope  they  are  still  eigoying  thst  hifp 
ness  iriiich  is  to  be  found  only  in  Ike 
religion  of  Chiist. 

5.  Calcutta. — ^The  mHitaiy  depBt* 
ment  has  been  under  the  espeeisl  esie  « 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Broadbent,  whogireithi 
following  report  concerning  it :— 

*<  During  the  last  year,  thecArti  w 
the  spiritual  wdUhre  of  the  solditfi  g^n- 
soniag  Fort- William  have  been  itesdily 
maintained.  The  total  number  of  m» 
who  have  declared  themselfes  Iftikfm 
and  are  now  registered  as  soeh,  is  liity* 
When  not  actually  on  duty,  the*  m» 
have  attended  the  Snnday-moraing  ptiMB 
service  with   tolerable  n^gnlsrit/.    ^ 
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mttiy  have  ilao  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  socb  opportunities  as  have  been  af> 
forded  them  for  attending  Divine  aerviee 
on  the  Sabbath  evenings,  and  during  the 
week.  Thej  have  not  only  hdpdl  to 
iocreaae  the  attendance  at  the  ordinary 
Bcrvion  of  the  saneiaary,  but  have  also 
made  nse  of  an  extra  weekly  meeting 
whic^  was  established  for  their  speeiu 
benefit  Hie  wwk  of  the  past  year  has 
been  of  an  aggressive,  as  well  as  merrly 
ronthie  ehaneter;  the  soldiers  have 
not  only  been  encouraged  to  come  and 
hnr  the  Word  of  Uft,  bat  have  also  had  it 
taken  to  them ;  the  men  have  been  visited 
in  their  barrack-rooms,  and  conversed  with 
tliere :  when  sick  and  unable  to  come  to 
the  houae  of  God,  their  spiritual  wants 
have  been  cared  for  in  the  hrapital ;  and  so, 
by  means  of  personal  converse,  and  by 
supplying  them  with  good  books,  their 
welfare  has  been  sought. 

"  The  most  mariied  feature  m  connexion 
with  our  army-work  in  this  city,  during 
the  year,  has  been  the  procuring  of  a 
suitable  room  within  the  fort,  wherein  we 
nsy  preach  on  the  week-day.  This  special 
miUtsry  service  has  now  been  held  about 
nx  months,  and  with  encouragiog  results. 
It  is  fer  horn,  being  exclusively  Wesleyan, 


and  has  been  enjoyed  as  a  means  of  grace 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  godly  and  seri- 
ously disposed  men  resident  in  the  fort 

"  That  the  soldiers  have  appreciated  the 
various  efforts  put  forth  on  their  behalf 
has  been  evideooed  in  several  ways, 
— as  by  the  regularity  of  their  at* 
tendancct  bv  the  heartiness  with  whidi 
they  have  taiEen  up,  and  sought  to  promote 
the  special  aerviee  commenced  for  them* 
by  their  increased  love  for,  and  study  of, 
the  Word  of  Ood,  (many  of  them  havinff 
prorided  themselves  with  Bibles  and 
Hymn-Books  for  future  use,)  and  also  by 
their  contributions  to  tbe  cause  of  God. 
With  Uie  dose  of  the  year,  the  principal 
regiment  stationed  in  Calcutta  departed, 
and  is  now  dirided,  one  half  having  gone 
to  Benares,  and  the  otber  half  to  Sesta- 
pore.  But  their  departure  does  not  cause 
an  entire  breaking  np  of  the  influence 
obtained  in  the  past :  arrangementa  have 
been  made  for  their  oontinued  oversight 
in  both  places;  and  acknowledgments  have 
already  been  received  from  some  of  the 
men,  expressive  of  thankfulness  for  what 
has  been  done  for  them  daring  their  stay 
in  this  dty,  and  also  of  regret  that  they 
have  been  so  soon  severed  from  the  advan- 
tages they  here  enjoyed." 


HOME-inSSIONAET  COEEESPONDENCE. 


1.  Chkqusb- ALLEY.  (u^S»IMr/2Z^r/.)  — 

The  work  of  the  Mission  in  Cheqaer-alky 
has  bom  perseveringly  pursued,  and  not 
without  satisfactory  result.  The  Hission- 
chapel  is  usually  full  on  a  Sanday  evening, 
and  many  seasons  of  special  spiritual 
blesdng  have  been  eigoyed.  The  week- 
night  preaching-services  and  prayer- 
meetings  have  been,  as  a  rule,  well  at- 
tended. During  Om  year  a  mothers'- 
meeting,  (with  which  is  connected  a  doth- 
ing-dub  and  ladiea'  sewing-society,)  a 
penny-bank,  and  a  voung-men*s  associa- 
tion have  been  established.  The  minister 
has  also  endeavoured,  by  conducting  a 
ni^t-school  during  part  of  the  winter, 
KML  by  fiuniliar  instructive  lectures,  to 
improve  and  devate  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. By  God's  blessing,  some  few  souls 
have  been  saved;  and,  in  many  cases, 
where  we  cannot  enumerate  conversions  a 
plesaing  and  hopeful  reformation  of  cha- 
racter has  taken  place. 

THOIUS  NiOHTUIOALB. 

2.  Gkbhah  Musioir.  (Annual  Report,) 
—The  work  at  present  is  in  a  better  state 

3 


than  it  has  been  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  The  members  of  Society  have  been  of 
late  stirred  up  to  increased  prayerfulnessand 
effort  to  save  souls.  Seven!  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  working  of  the  Mission, 
which  have  already  been  productive  of 
good.  Some  new  classes  have  also  been 
commenced,  and  the  number  of  tract-dis- 
tribaters  is  larger  than  at  any  previous 
period.  A  few,  dso,  of  the  dder  scholara 
have  joined  the  Sodety,and  in  the  prajer* 
meetings  severd  have  found  peace  with 
God.  In  the  dasses  there  are  some  who 
before  their  conversion  were  grosdy  im- 
mord,  or  professed  some  of  the  worst 
forms  of  infidelity,  besides  about  twenty 
who  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  contri- 
butions to  the  Foreign  Misuoua  are  more 
than  doable  what  they  were  last  year. 

The  work  at  Fulham,  though  small,  hat 
been  successful.  Of  Whitediapd  it  was 
said,  twdve  months  ago,  "It  wUl  soon  be 
necessary  to  take  steps  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a  chapd  in  this  locality : "  and  this 
is  what  we  most  need  at  the  present  time. 
W.  H.  JoHMSTOir. 
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8.  Bow-Comcov.  {Jiutual  Report.) — 
Hie  MiMion  on  Bow-Common  was  began 
bj  the  Bev.  J.  S.  Workman,  in  1867,  and 
WIS  attended  with  immediate  raeeess. 
Booma  in  a  cottage  wen  rented  and  fttted- 
ttp  for  the  porpoaea  of  pnblie  worship  and 
01  a  Snndaj-school.  A  committee  of 
plain*  bat  intdligent  and  earnest  men, 
waa  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
oarrying  oat  the  project;  and  within  a 
few  months  a  good  congregation  was 
obtained,  a  Sanday-school  was  formed  and 
organised,  a  Sodtfty-dass  was  began,  and 
the  woman  who  reaided  in  the  hoose 
opened  a  day-school,  on  her  own  aceoant, 
which  nombered  aboat  eighty  children. 
The  work  presented  so  enoonragiog  an 
aapeett  that  a  gentleman,  to  whose  moni- 
fieenoe  Methodism  in  the  east  of  London 
is  already  greatly  indebted,  waa  induced 
to  bnild  and  present  to  the  Connexion, 
firee  firom  debt,  and  nsgnlarly  settled  ao* 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  Model 
Deed,  sdiool  and  chapel  premises,  &c., 
which  hsTC  coat  at  least  £6,000. 

The  large  room,  now  used  ss  a  chapel, 
bat  intended  to  be  fitted  np,  altimately, 
aa  a  day-school,  was  opened  in  November 
last  with  a  soooession  of  derotioual  services, 
which  were  attended  with  many  signs  of 
the  Divine  blessing.  The  day-schools 
were  opened  in  the  first  week  of  tliis  year. 
At  preient  there  are  in  the  master's 
school  nearly  a  hnndred  children,  and 
in  the  infant  sdiool  aboat  a  handred  and 
forty.  On  the  books  of  the  Sooday- 
school  there  are  two  handled  and  eighty 
names;  and  at  the  giving  of  tickets  in 
March,  there  was  an  aggregate  of  twenty- 
nine  members  of  Society,  with  eleven  on 
trial.  For  two  or  three  months  daring 
the  winter  a  sewing-class  was  held,  in 
connexion  with  an  East-End  Belief  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Mission  may  be  said  to  be  now 
completely  estsblished,  with  the  prospect 
of  extensive  nsefalness. 

Faidxbick  W.  Bbioos. 

4.  Stkattobd  Circuit.  {Annual 
Bepori.) — This  Home- Miuion  Circuit  waa 
commenced  last  year.  A  small  congre- 
gation that  worshipped  in  the  workmen's 
hall,  and  sixty-nine  members  at  Stratford, 
were  detached  from  St.  George's,  to  form 
the  nndeas  of  this  new  Circnit.  A  site 
for  a  chapel  has  been  aecored  in  the 
main  road,  and  there  are  prospects  of  an 
early  development  of  a  vigorous  Christian 
choreh,  that  will  exert  considerable  spiritoal 
»inflaeooe  among  the  twenty  thoasand 
people  that  reside  within  a  circle  of  a  mile 
round  the  new  site.  A.  M'Auiult. 


6.  SAVVBOV-WALDEir.  {Jmnuid  Be^ 
port.y-Tb»  Mission-work  at  Walden 
presents  an  encouraging  aspect.  The 
various  and  important  duties  of  the  1 
missioosry  have  during  the  year 
discharged  with  diligence,  and  with 
success.  The  congregatioas  have  steadflj 
incressed,  espeeidly  on  the  Seblmth 
evening,  when  the  chapel  is  often  loU. 
The  Sunday-achool  is  in  a  healthy  state, — 
the  numbers  increase,  and  the  otBoera 
and  teaehers  are  workingprayerfully,  and 
with  onity  of  pnrpoae.  TheT^raci  Society 
Is  in  soecessrul  operstion.  Then  ere 
eleven  distributers,  and  nearly  four  hun- 
dred tracts  in  regular  circulation.  Cottage- 
services  are  held  in  the  town,  and  «iat* 
door  services,  when  the  weather  is  favour- 
able, which  have  already  been  beneficial  te 
Bome  hearers.  There  sre  four  Soeictj- 
The  net  incresse  of  membn 


during  the  year  ia  eight.  The  Biblr  claaa 
has  been  well  attended,  and  is  Kkdy  to 
furnish  some  useful  labonren  for  the 
vineyard.  House-to-house  viiitatiaa  has 
been  diligently  pursued,  and  one  thooaaiid 
and  forty-dght  visits  have  been  paid  niiioe 
September  1868.      Chauju  C^mx. 

6.  Wattoio.  {Jmnmai  Bcpor/.)— Hub 
Misuon  hss  been  in  operation  rather  OMiie 
than  dghteen  months.  Hie  want  of  a 
good  chapel  in  a  better  sitoatbn  haa  intcr- 
mred  seriously  with  its  success ;  hot  sooaa 
progress  has  been  made,  and  the  local 
supporters  of  the  Misnon  do  not  rsgret 
that  it  was  undertaken.  A  new  diapel 
will  be  erected  shortly ;  and,  when  thai  is 
accomplished,  we  have  great  eonfideace 
that  Methodism  in  Watford  wiU  improva 
rapidly. 

The  number  of  members  in  Society  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Missioa  was 
reported  to  be  fifty-eight.  We  retoraed 
seventy-one  in  March  last.  It  should  be 
stated  that  the  population  of  Watford  is 
so  constantly  changing,  that  we  are  sah- 
jeet  to  losses  by  removals  much  bejoad 
the  average  of  other  Sodetiea.  Poh^ 
the  most  correct  impression,  with  regard 
to  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Mission, 
may  be  taken  firom  the  foet  that  forty- 
four  persons  are  now  meeting  ia  daaa  who 
were  not  members  of  our  Sodety  whca 
the  work  wss  commenced.  Sooie  have 
never  been  members  before,  others  have 
been  out  of  Sodety  for  years ;  aad  i 
bdong  to  the  class  amongst 
Methodism  sustained  such  gjreat 
iir  Watford  before  the  appointment  of  a 
Home-Misdonsry  minister, — new  resideala 
who  have  been  members  in  the  plaees  they 
came  foom«  bat  who  wait  until  paafunl 
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attentioii  is  ptid  to  them  before  th^  deter- 
mine  to  join  the  oommnnion  to  which  they 
proper]/  belong. 

£1  addition  to  the  increase  in  the 
Soeiety,  there  has  been  during  the  past 
year,  notwithstanding  the  objectionable 
ntnation  of  the  old  chapel,  a  marked  im- 
proYement  in  the  congregation*  We  have 
endeaToured  to  extend  oar  operations  to 
the  ontljing  districts.  A  service  is  held 
fortnightly  in  a  hoose  at  Watford-Heath, 
and  a  elass  has  been  formed  at  New. 
Boshey.  On  both  these  nndertakings 
God  has  gradonsly  smiled,  and  they  have 
sneceeded  beyond  onr  expectations.  The 
improved  spiritnal  tone  of  the  Society 
which  we  reported  last  year  has  been,  we 
think,  fhlly  sustained.  One  evidence  of 
this  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  attend- 
ance at  the  week-night  services.  In 
ipite  of  a  very  heavy  pressure  on  the 
finsndsl  means  of  a  smidl  Society,  in  order 
to  nstain  local  efforts,  there  has  been  a 
■tesdy  increase  in  the  contributions  to  the 
Connexiona]  funds.  The  increase  in  the 
yearly  collection  was  considerable,  and 
the  Missionary  income  has  advanced  this 
year  fnlly  ten  pounds. 

John  Bowkan. 

7.  CHE&TnT.  {Annual  Report)^On 
reviewing  the  work  of  God  on  this  Mis- 
■ion,  we  have  abundant  cause  for  gratitude 
and  encouragement.  Tn  September,  1 868, 
from  varions  cauaes,  the  work  was  in  a 
Bomewhat  depressed  state,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  Mission  was  a  little  discourag- 
es* By  the  blessing  of  God,  however, 
the  congregation  has  greatly  increased, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  has  attended 
the  ministrations  of  the  word  preached. 
Several  have  been  convinced  of  sin 
and  truly  converted.  Some  who  had  wan- 
dered from  the  fold  of  Christ  have  been 
looght  after;  and,  restored  to  His  favour, 
have  again  united  themselves  to  His 
P«>ple.  In  respect  of  membership  we 
nave  made  deeided  progress,  having  re- 
ported at  the  March  Qnarteriy-Meeting 
u  increase  of  more  than  forty,  with  seve- 
ral on  trial  In  one  or  two  of  the  out- 
lying villages,  too,  the  work  of  God  is 
prospering.  The  aggressive  work  of 
honse-to-honse  visitation,  tract-distribu- 
^on,  and  open-air  preaching,  though  pro- 
secnted  in  the  face  of  much  prejudice  and 
opposition,  has  been  attended  with  the 
Vest  results.  Through  such  means  many 
Iiftve  been  led  to  the  Mission-chapel,  and 
•ome  remarkable  conversions  have  taken 
place. 

^  weekly  pmer-meeting,  which  is 
^oi^dnctod  by  the  Home-Missionizy  minis- 


ter, seldom  numbers  fewer  than  fifty  per- 
sons. The  classes,  for  the  most  part,  are 
in  a  healthy  condition,  and  a  spirit  of  har- 
mony prevails  among  the  members.  The 
finances  of  the  Mission  have  greatly  im- 
proved. As  an  instance  of  this,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Meeting  were  more  than  £14 
above  those  of  any  previous  year,  and 
those  of  the  Juvenile  Society  £3  in  ad- 
vance. The  Sunday-school,  which  now 
numbers  about  a  hundred  and  five  chil- 
dren, also  prospers.  The  superintendent 
and  teachers  are  efficient  and  earnest 
workers,  and  are  all  converted  to  God. 
As  the  result  of  this,  they  manifest  anxietv 
for  the  salvation  of  the  children,  which 
is  rewarded  by  several  of  them  being 
brought  to  the  Saviour. 

On  the  whole,  Methodism  bids  fiur  to 
occupy  a  new  and  prominent  position  in 
the  town  of  Chertsey  and  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  our  success  calls  for  devout 
thanksgiving  to  the  great  Giver  of  all 
good. 

Joseph  Portkbt. 

8,  Stockpobt. — lirom  the  Rev,  W, 
Jessop.—Jjine  16th,  1869. — I  can  give 
a  most  cheering  account  of  the  general 
state  of  the  work  at  Chester-Gate.  Every 
service  is  gratifying.  The  preaching-room 
is  inconveniently  full  on  Sunday  evenings, 
and  the  week-night  service  is  attended  by 
a  larger  nnmber  than  either  at  Portwood 
or  Tiviot-Bale.  The  work  began  by 
Mr.  Lowry  is  being  consolidated  and  ex- 
tended. 

9.  Zetland.  {Unti.)—Erom  the  Mev, 
A.  F^^^.— August  18th,  1869.— I  endose 
8r.  M.t  the  result  of  the  first  Home- 
Missionary  Meeting  held  in  Unst. 

You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  roof 
of  our  chapel  at  Burravoe  is  finished,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £80,  and  next  Sabbath  I 
purpose  to  re-open  it.  I  do  not  yet  know 
the  exact  cost  of  the  roof ;  but  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  about  the  payment.  I  have 
arranged,  too,  for  the  repairs  of  the  mis- 
sion-house at  Burravoe.  The  roof  of  Unit 
mission-honse  is  also  finished ;  in  fact,  all 
the  chapels  and  houses  in  this  Circuit  are 
now  thoroughly  repaired,  except  Fetlar, 
the  continuance  of  which  upon  onr  Plan 
remains  an  open  question.  Yell  itself  is 
a  wide  field  of  labour;  and  if  another  man 
is  at  some  future  time  appointed  to  live 
at  Burravoe,  then  Fetlar  can  be  effieiectly 
worked.  I  thank  God  for  His  goodness  to 
me  during  the  past  three  years,  which  have 
been  most  happy  ones.  My  work  hss 
been  a  labour  of  love,  and  m  eamesi 
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myer  it,  timt  God  win  oontlniie  to  bksa 
Zetland,  uid  grant  to  her  people  abondanoe 
of  ipiritoal  pioeperitj. 

10.    JUTZKIUB   HOMB    AMD    VOBBIGH 

If unovABT  AsaoGunoNS.— Attention  ia 
called  to  the  following  Beaolationa  of  the 
Conference:-* 

*'  The  Conferenee  is  decidedly  of  opi- 
nioD,  that  whererer  inma,  large  or  smaU, 
are  eoUrcted  avowedly  for  the  Foreign  or 
Home  Miaaiona,  the  whole  amonnt  ahonld 
be  remitted  to  the  tieaaarerB  of  theie 
funds  refpcctively,  to  be  adminiatered 
nnder  the  direction  of  tlieir  Committeea ; 
and  that  anms  so  remitted  to  the  Home- 
Mission  Fond  should  entitle  a  Circnit  to 
IhTourable  consideration,  if  it  request  a 
grant  for  any  effort  within  its  boandariea 
which  may  hie  a  legitimate  olg'ect  for  the 
i^plicalion  of  moneys  collected  for  Home 
Misaiotts.  (Minntes,  1868.) 

*'  On  this  subject  the  following  modi- 
fication haa  been  made : — (Minntes,  1869, 
pp.  162,  163.) 

'^Ili  the  ease  of  (Srcoita  which  are  not 


in  a  position  to  ask  for  the  sppoiet* 
ment  of  a  Home-Missionary  miaister,  and 
to  give  the  pledge  reqnix^d,  hot  which 
feel  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  plaa  of 
SotM'MiuuMuuj  operaiioM,  ^  tub- 
joined  allocation  ahall  be  allowed  ^— 

''One-third  of  the  aoms  reomd  by 
Jnveaile  Home  and  Foreign  Misiionsry 
Associationa,  to  be  paid  to  the  Fondi  A 
the  F(»eign  Missionary  Society,  'it  being 
ezpreasly  understood  thsi  in  ereiy  eue 
the  contribution  to  the  Foreign  Misdooi 
shall  be  at  least  equal  to  what  hss  beea  pre- 
aented  from  Chnatmaa  Oftrings,  on  the 
average  of  several  preeeding  years; ' 

"One-third  to  the  Home-Mioion  sad 
Gontiugent  Fund : 

"  One-third  to  the  Gireiut,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  support  of  loosl  movemeats  of  a 
direct^  Somg-MUiionary  cAarader,  n- 
der  the  direction  of  the  Superinteadoit. 
and  of  a  Committee  to  be  appnated  at  tke 
Beeember  (Quarterly-Meeting. 

"  In  all  other  etuei  the  former  ViBste 
of  the  Conference  remains  in  force." 


GENERAL  BELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


[Tte  eslnKAs  whUh  aK)«r  iB  our  pagw  ondtr  the  head  of '' Gsneral  Rtfigloas  lata^^ 
esNlUly  taken  feom  the  most  trastworthy  soucee  a*  oar  eommand.  Wo  esnoot  ondertaks,  ho«- 
Ofw,  to  answer  fbr  the  propriety,  in  all  cases,  of  their  Uteraiy  style;  togasiBatee,  Ineiiiji  toiNwv, 
theMCQimey  of  dates,  or  of  the  names  of  penona  and  pboes ;  or  to  endorw  all  the  ikm  wMa» 
on  partioQlartul^tioomMcted  with  eTan8elicalenteipiise,sceatiof  the  vsrIoosReUgioaiBoeiitiM 
and  Comialttees  may  advanoe.] 


iTiXt:    THS    OotPBL    IN    THX   HjL- 

UMMA.— The  diairict  of  Italy  called  the 
Maremma  is  vnivenally  known  for  ita 
unhealthy  eharaeter  and  for  the  fevera 
whidi  are  produced  from  ita  marahes.  In 
nncient  times  the  tyranta  in  Italy  were 
aecnatomed  to  banish  thdr  enemies  for  m 
eertsin  period  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
aa  the  aurest  method  of  getting  rid  of 
them.  Tlrooghont  the  whole  of  that 
tract  of  Italy  there  are  only  a  few 
miserable  villagea,  the  inhabitanta  of  which 
are,  with  a  few  excep tiona»  obliged  to  emi- 
grate to  the  monntams,  or  some  other  part 
oif  the  country  during  the  summer  months. 
The  chief  of  theae  towna  ia  Gtosaeto, 
which  oontains  between  four  and.  five 
thousand  penons.  For  several  years 
Signor  RibetU,  evangelist  at  Leghorn, 
paid  occasional  viaita  to  thia  place,  and 
was  well  received  by  many  who  came  to 
hear  him  preach  the  GospeL  After  aome 
time  these  visits  were  given  up,  priact- 


paUy  on  aeeoimt  of  the  death  of  the  po- 
sons  who  gave  him  the  use  of  a  hsQ  is 
which  to  hold  meetinga.  Senrsloftke 
inhabitanta,  however,  occasioaally  viiit» 
Leghoni,  and  on  theae  oocasioas  attefided 
Signor  Bibetti's  church.  At  the  bcgia- 
ning  of  bst  winter  a  lay  eraogeliat  wn 
sent  there  for  a  few  months.  A  fev  or 
the  inhabitanta  ahowed  an  interest  iathe 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  hinda  hsQ.  a 
order  to  hold  their  meetings  in;  w 
being  anxiona  for  a  regnUr  pastor,  tkey 
sent  an  application  to  the  Wsldeanas 
Commission  of  Svangdisaiion  to  hsre  ■ 
mimster  aettled  amongst  Uiem.  Ob  se- 
count  of  the  want  of  labooiers  tiu*  fj* 
impossible;  but  two  young  efsngdjw 
were  sent  to  visit  the  plsce,  sad  hoM  « 
meeting.  This  was  attended  by  issay 
peimle,  who  listened  with  deep  sttcstioB 
to  the  preaching  of  the  ^th.  Althea^ 
only  a  email  number  of  the  iahshituti^ 
that  pfa»e  seem  to  lw9  ftin/  9bw^ 
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tke  doelrinet  of  the  Froteitant  frith,  yet 
therau  nmeh  to  intentt  and  enooonge 
in  eoimeiion  with  this  infant  congroga- 
^n.  In  the  mean  time.  Signer  Bonnet, 
the  eraogeliet  in  the  iiUnd  of  Elba,  has 
promised  to  spend  a  week  every  month 
during  the  part  of  the  year  when  the  in- 
hsMtants  remain  in  the  town.— JSkwsi^0/»- 

Italy:  thb  MnBODin  Mission  in 
Naples.— The  foUowing  aeeonnt  of  the 
work  that  is  being  earrira  on  in  Naples  by 
means  of  the  Methodist  Mission,  is  taken 
from  the  *' Cbrriere  JEvan^eHco"  pnb- 
Ushed  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Figgott,  of 
Psdna:— 

"  The  work  of  evangelisation  in  this  im« 
Dortaat  and  popnloos  city  (Padna)  is  daily 
becoming  more  evident,  and  is  the  means  of 
drawing  more  persons  to  the  saving  faith 
of  Jesos.    It  ia  true  that  we  cannot  men- 
tion any  remarkable  or  striking  oonver- 
nons,  but  we  are  rejoiced  at  seeing  from 
time  to  time  sonls  awakened   from  the 
sleep   of    death.     Notwithstanding   the 
excessive  heat,  onr  plaoe  of  wor&p  is 
well  tilled,  and  new  fiices  are    oontinn- 
aUy    maldng    their    appearance.      Onr 
ichoob  are  also  well  attended,  althongh 
they  meet  with  the  most  determined  op« 
position  from  the  priests,  who  do  all  they 
possibly  can  to  frighten  the  parents,  and 
mdnee  them  to  withdraw  their  children 
from  the '  heretical  schools.'    Onr  joomal, 
the  ^Aurora,*  has    also  stirred    up  the 
priestly  wrath.    As  soon  as  it  was  printed, 
the  joomal  of  the  priests  soonded  the 
alarm ;  and  a  few  days  ago  I  was  told  that 
a  priest  wsmed  his  people  from  the  pnlpit 
^SaiAit  'a  certain  journal  which  is  pnb* 
Kshed  in  this  city,  and  speaks  against  the 
Madonna.'    We  believe  it  is  also  through 
the  influence   of  the   priests   that  our 
printer  hss  refiised,  without  assigning  any 
"Efficient  reason,  to  continue  to  print  this 
paper;  and  thus  obliges  us  to  have  the 
U^ork   done    at    another    establishment. 
Thst  which  grieves  us  speciaUy  in  this 
rfty  is  not,  however,  the  persecution  of 
toe  priests,  but  the  spirit    of   religious 
udilfcrence  which  has  settled  over  the 
P|Bople.      Political  and    social  questions 
^w  sn  religious  considerations  into  the 
baekground,  and  to  speak  to  many  on  re- 
ligion would  be  to  expose  yourself  to  ridi- 
^e.    Lately,  however,  the   attention  of 
uie  more  dncated  classes,  among  whom 
ndifiorentism  chiefly  prevails,  has    been 
awskened  by  the  discovery  of  valuable 
aoeoments  which  throw  light  on  certain 
>>j>ttera  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
^^hnioh  in  Naples.    Among  the  immense 


quantity  of  old  papers  that  are  stored  up 
in  the  archives  of  the  municipality  there 
were  lately  found  twenty-nine  volomea 
contaimng  many  documents,  ranging  in 
date  from  1628  to  1764,  which  give  an 
account  of  the  diflferent  attempts  made  to 
introduce  the  Inquisition  into  Nicies, 
From  these  it  appears  that  Cardinal  Spin* 
eUi,  at  the  instigistion  of  Benedict  XIV., 
had  endeavoured  by  various  pretexts  to  in^ 
troduee  it  under  the  name  of  the  Tribunal 
of  the  Holy  Feith,  and  that  this  court 
had  already  commenced  to  inflict  torture 
and  pass  sentence  on  three  distinguished 
Neapolitans. 

*'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
Naples  the  Gospel  is  gradually  being  in* 
troduoed  amongst  the  inhabitants,  slthough 
there,  also,  it  has  to  encounter  the  greatest 
opposition  from  the  priests.  During  the 
pest  week  I  visited  the  small  chureh  of 
Anacapri,  and  heard  of  the  attempts 
which  the  priests  make  to  oppose  our 
tesehing,  and  tiirow  discredit  on  our  in» 
tentions.  A  poor  workman,  who  has  na- 
turslly  a  talent  for  improvising  verses,  and 
during  the  establishment  of  the  Italian 
kingdom  composed  several  populsr  poems, 
said  to  me,  <  In  our  village  the  priests  are 
omnipotent ;  and  although  the  inhabitants 
hate  themy  because  they  know  the  im- 
morality of  their  lives,  yet  they  are 
obliged  to  obey  them,  because  they  vir- 
tually hold  in  their  hands  the  riches  of 
the  country/  A  colporteur,  named  Ouis* 
seppe  Salvatore,  some  weeks  ago  visited 
a  village  called  Ouardia  Sanfremente, 
during  the  time  that  ^fite  in  honour  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  place  was  being  cele- 
brated. As  usual  he  erected  his  stall  in 
the  middle  of  the  piszza,  and  commenced 
to  talk  to  those  who  came  up  to  him  about 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  evangelicsl  religion. 
He  was  not,  however,  long  permitted  to 
continue  his  work ;  for  the  priests,  by  means 
of  the  prefect,  obliged  him  to  depsrt. 
The  same  thing  occurs  here  more  or  less 
in  all  the  little  towns  or  villages  where 
attempts  are  made  to  introduce  the  Gos- 
pel. The  good  seed  runs  the  risk  of  being 
suffocated  by  the  persecution  snd  influence 
of  the  priests." 

China:  cibculatton  of  the  Scbip- 
TUiES. — A  most  interesting  account  has 
been  furnished  by  Mr.  "Wylie,  the  agent 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
in  China,  of  a  lengthened  tour  which  he 
made  through  the  province  of  Sze-Chuen, 
following  the  course  of  the  rivers  Yang- 
tze and  Hsn  to  Ching-too,  the  prefectural 
city  of  that  district  He  was  absent 
during  a  period  of  five  montl 
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tribnied  »  Inge  niunbar  of  books.  He 
tm: — ^HiTing  piefioualj  oonoerted  a 
Bible  tour  with  the  Bey.  G.  John,  of 
Henkow,  to  the  capitil  of  Sse-choen  pro- 
Tuuse,  I  left  Shengniie  bj  tteam  on  March 
S7ih,  and  naehed  Hankow  on  the  81tt. 
I  ahonld  have  liked  to  haye  been  a  month 
eariier,  on  aeeoont  of  the  mnuner  heat, 
but  deemed  it  important  to  unit  tall  I 
ooold  get  a  anpplj  of  Mandarin  New  Tea- 
tamenta  np  ftom  Hong-Kong ;  and  I  was 
off  the  day  after  their  arriyu.  The  pro- 
vince of  Sse-choen  had  not  hitherto  been 
visited  for  Bible  or  missionarj  work  by 
any  Protestant  missionary,  if  we  except 
Mr.  Bagley.  His  jonmey  was  an  enter- 
prise almost  unparalleled  in  recent  times, 
and  only  those  who  know  the  place  and 
the  circumstances,  can  appreciate  the 
snfiierings  he  must  haye  endured.  I  was 
highly  &youred  in  haying  for  a  companion 
Mr.  John,  who  speaks  the  Mandarin  lan- 
guage perfectly,  is  a  lealous  missionary, 
and  gaye  himself  heart  and  hand  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures  during  the 
whde  journey.  We  took  with  us  two 
natiye  colporteurs^  Tse  Tun-ming  and 
Tang  Hung-kwan,  and  twenty-three  large 
cases  of  Soriptures,  all  of  which  we  haye 
distributed,  except  about  seyent^  or  eighty 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  m  Soglish 
binding  and  Snglish  paper.  Haying  en- 
gaged a  boat  to  take  us  to  E-chang-foo, 
on  the  Yang-tsxe,  we  left  Hankow  on 
April  Sd,  the  party  consistiDg  of  the  four 
already  named,  and  our  two  seryants. 
Haying,  on  a  prerious  occasion,  been  as 
&r  as  the  dty  of  Kea-yu,  and  yisited  the 
large  town  of  Sin-te,  ascending  the  riyer 
as  fiur  as  the  Tung-ting  lake,  we  made  this 
our  real  stsrting-point.  We  now  entered 
on  new  ground :  an  exceedingly  tortuous 
part  of  the  riyer,  not  likely  to  be  much 
visited,  on  account  of  its  uninterestiug 
character,  being  through  a  large  mud  flat. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  populous 
viUsges,  and  one  district  city,  Sluh-show, 
before  reaching  Sha-sie.  We  made 
sales  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-ftve  New  Testaments,  and  one  thou- 
aand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  parts. 

The  naviffation  of  the  river  now  assumes 
a  totally  different  character.  We  are 
within  a  few  hours'  distance  of  the  first 
gorge/  and  the  heavy  kind  of  boat  we  have 
occupied  hitherto  can  proceed  no  ftirther. 
The  boats  for  the  upper  waters  are  of  two 
kinds :  one  of  a  strong  bulky  build,  for 
carrying  cargoes,  with  a  semi-circular  mat 
covering;  the  other  is  of  a  more  light 
and  flimsy  character,  for  passengers,  with 
a  square-built  housing  on  deck,  divided 
into  seyend  compartments  or  ehamben^ 


roomy  and  aiiy.  We  wen  Maaste 
enou^  to  engage  <ne  of  the  latter  ss  far  IS 
Ching-too  at  a  moderate  rste.  In  tie*  of 
the  approaehing  summer  best,  we  did  sot 
eonsider  it  would  be  prudent  or  isfe  to 
commit  ourselves  to  the  mat  oorcrisg. 
A  great  mountain  chain  hoe  aeemi  to 
form  a  natursl  barrier  between  the  cstten 
and  western  provinces;  snd  the  leria  of 
gorges  and  rapids  by  which  the  Isttcr  are 

E  ached  renders  the  passsgs  geop- 
lly  difficult,  haiardons,  snd  openaTe. 
the  frequent  reports  we  hesrd  of 
accidents,  some  of  which  we  witnened, 
such  as  loss  of  men  snd  esigo  from 
wrecks,  we  have  reaaon  to  kwk  upoaoor 
own  voyage  as  a  spedaUy  fiiyoored  ooe, 
and  are  constrained  to  trace  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  guiding  us  lafely  throsgh 
all  our  dangers. 

Every  stop  of  the  way  hen  isTolrei 
hard  work,  the  wind  sometimes  tcrrisgii 
an  auxiliary.    Without  a  favoonUe  vud, 
indeed,  all  the  efforU  of  the  mea  vooU 
not  take  them  through  some  of  the  goso, 
where  then  is  a  great  rush  of  wstcr,  oos- 
fined  between  perpendieulsr  pie^iea  oi 
both  sides.    The  scenery  is  grand  in  tbe 
extreme.    Instead  of  six  or  oj^t  nes,  is 
in  the  former  boat,  our  cnw  is  nov  is- 
creased  to  sixteen,  a  doxen  of  whon  iR 
tracken,  engaged  in  dragging  the  boit 
along  by  a  bamboo  line ;  bat  in  saeesdiog 
the  rapids  the  number  has  ooessionBUj  to 
be  increased  to  forty  or  fifty.    Men  m 
always   in   attendance  for  this  Mnve. 
They  are  a  strange  set  of  beings.  Scsstit- 
deed  are  the  garments  even  of  thoee^ve 
best  clad.  Whenthe  towing-psthattiiDei 
comes  to  a  terminus,  or  is  swamped  bytjie 
rising  waters^  these  men  plunge  into  the 
stream  like  water  dogs,  canying  the  lias 
from  one  point  to  another,  till  the  wlurie 
team  are  again  yoked  to  the  work.    Atoac 
time  you  may  trsce  them  on  some  aUnoit 
insccessible  ledge ;  and,  before  you  ksre 
time  to  wonder  how  th^  will  mske  thw 
escape  from  such  a  position*  the  foraaocl 
of  the  party  an  seen  roun^  some  peald 
or  emerging  from  a  oravioe  ftather  oa. 
After  passing  through  a  gorge  of  tbirt; 
miles  in  length,  we  arrived  in  the  aftenoss 
of  the  13th  at  the  district  city  of  Woo- 
shan,  the  fint  city  in  Sie-chnen  prorinee. 
Much  aslhad  heard  about  the  differeDoe 
between  the  inhabitanU  of  that  snd  other 
provinces,  I  was  not  prepared  to  Had  it  ao 
striking  in  one  respect.    In  moat  thisgi 
they  have  the  invariable  charsoteriatica  of 
the  Chinese  wherever  they  sn  found;  bst 
their  utter  indifference  snd  wsat  of  cori- 
osity  at  seeing  a  Snropean  in  hia  ova 
proper  costume  waUdng^^heir  itn>t%  was 
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mnetlung  altogether  new  to  me. 
efuywhiare  that  I  had  been  hitherto,  I 
vas  rare  to  be  mobbed,  e^en  in  amall 
towns  and  viUagea;  bat  here  we  walked 
through  the  dty  perfeetlj  at  onr  eaae,  in 
some  plaoea  the  people  scarcely  earing  to 
look  np  from  their  work,  and  at  most  we 
were  onlj  followed  by  a  few  stragglen. 
Oor  lalea  were  amall;  bnt  we  had  ex« 
eellent  congregations,  and  the  people 
listened  with  great  attention  to  Mr. 
John's  diseonrses. 

Alter  passing  through  the  Wind-box 
j^rge,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  on  the 
ii?er,  we  emerged,  on  the  monung  of  the 
Uth,  at  the  prefectural  dty  of  Kwei- 
ehow.  According  to  custom,  we  sent  onr 
eaids,  and  an  Bngliah-bonnd  New  Testa- 
ment, to  both  the  prefect  and  mayor  of 
the  dty.  The  hXtiu  recdved  them,  and 
returned  his  cards ;  bnt  the  former  refused 
them.  Mr.  John  then  sent  them  to  Paon 
Chaou,  a  military  officer,  who  has  been 
engaged  seventeen  Tears  against  the  rebels, 
aiMSsed  a  princely  fortune,  and  been 
loaded  with  imperial  favours.  He  haa 
now  retired  from  public  life,  and  is  build- 
ing a  magnificent  palace  in  this  his  an- 
oestralhome.  He  was  delighted  to  recdve 
the  New  Testament,  and  sent  one  of  his 
leeretaries  to  invite  us  to  his  house.  We 
found  a  mandon  of  no  ordinary  kind> 
filled  with  every  variety  of  the  richest 
luxuries  and  most  expendve  rarities,  ani- 
md,  mineral,  and  vegetable.  As  he  waa 
an  invalid  at  the  time,  he  would  have  us 
to  go  and  see  him  in  bed;  and  entered  into 
a  funiUar  conversation,  during  which  Mr. 
John  took  the  opportunity  of  ezpldning 
to  Imn  the  prindples  of  the  Christian 
rdigion.  He  sent  two  of  his  friends  to 
return  oor  visit  in  the  evening ;  and  next 
morning,  just  aa  we  were  starting,  he 
came  down  to  the  boat  himsdf,  urging  as 
to  remain  another  day.  Onr  time,  how- 
ever, was  too  precious  to  linger.  Up  to 
this  point,  a  boat,  with  four  young  Fruich 
Roman-Catholic  priests,  had  accompanied 
u»  our  respective  skippers  having  agreed 
to  hdp  each  other  through  the  rapids; 
but  these  young  gentlemen  steadfestly  set 
t^  faces  against  having  anything  to  sav 
to  us.  The  next  day  they  moved  on ;  and, 
u  it  was  Sunday,  we  remained,  and  saw 
no  more  of  them.  We  heard  of  a  number 
of  boata  beug  severdy  damaged  coming 
through  the  gorges,  dthough  we  had 
made  the  passa^  comparativdy  unhurt. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  we  arrived 
•t  the  district  dty  of  Wan,  which  presents 
much  more  the  appearance  of  commercial 
activity  than  the  dties  we  had  passed, 
^  iMK  we  hid  a  very  fur  sale  of  books. 


When  we  arrived  at  the  atf^  a  large  cot' 
i^e  of  boata  was  there,  bringing  down 
the  corpse  of  Lo,  the  Govemor-Goiend  of 
Sze-Chuen,  to  his  aneestrd  place  in  Hoo- 
nan;  and  the  fimend  pyrotechnics  which 
were  bdng  displayed  gave  an  animated 
appearance  to  the  place.  While  we  were 
there  the  French  eimedition  from  Cochin- 
China  came  down,  having  been  two  years 
on  the  way.  They  stayed  a  very  short 
time,  just  to  purdiase  provisions,  and  I 
regret  we  did  not  know  who  they  were 
till  they  had  left. 

Inou.!  piLoanuoEs  amo  PiLGEiica. 
—At  least  half  a  million  of  the  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  our  Hindoo  subjects 
annually  make  a  pilgrimage  of  some  kind. 
In  the  triangular  continent  of  which  Cey« 
Ion  is  the  apex,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
Pooree  through  Hurdwar  to  Dwarka  is 
the  base,  how  great  is  the  number  of 
shrines  and  spots  of  first-dass  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoo,  and  how  many 
thousands  flock  to  each  I  Thinking  of 
them  at  random,  in  a  bdt  of  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  across  the  breadth  of  India, 
there  are,  beddes  the  three  dready  men- 
tioned, whole  dties  like  Palitana,  Pokur, 
Bindrabun,  Muttra,  Benares,  and  Oya. 
There  are  periodical  assemblages  like 
those  of  Allahabad,  Puchmurree,  Deoghnr, 
Baroonee,  Tarkesshur,  Serampore»  and 
Saagor  IsUnd.  There  are  feirs  of  a  more 
commercial,  but  hardly  less  idolatrous, 
character.  And  in  addition  to  these  there  are 
shrines  of  lood  renown  in  every  district 
and  almost  every  sabdiviiion.  If  to  these 
we  add  the  vast  gatherings  in  southern 
and  western  India,  such  as  Coi^'everam 
and  Pnndherpore,  and  remember  that 
twenty  thoasand  is  a  small  number  at  the 
locd  shrines,  and  that  the  crowds  on  great 
occasions  like  the  Koomb  at  Hui^war 
mount  up  to  two  millions,  we  are  con- 
siderably within  the  truth  when  we  assume 
that  every  year  half  a  million  of  onr  Hin- 
doo, Jdn,  and  Buddhist  subjects  are  on 
the  move  from  shrine  to  shrine.  The 
feet  is  pitiftd ;  and  every  step  which  we 
take  in  andyxing  it  reveab  new  reason 
for  pity.  It  did  not  require  the  experi- 
ence of  Hurdwar  in  1867i  to  teach  the 
government  of  India  that  the  time  had 
come  to  bring  the  vast  gatherings  of  pil- 
grims under  some  regnlations.  There,  in 
spite  of  the  most  perfect  arrangements, 
cholera  broke  out,  and  thence  this  pesti- 
lence was  carried  all  over  north-western 
India,  even  to  our  hill  iamtaria,  deci- 
mating our  troops. 

Interference  is  wanted ;  bnt  the  slight- 
ett  condderation  of  the  origin  and  natura 
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of  ft0  gmft  Indiaii  pOgriimges,  will  sliow 
bow  that  interferenoe  most  be  limited. 
Thtan  i»  evaj  reason  to  beliere  tbat  the 
nnmber  of  pUgrima  is  increaaiDg  and  will 
inereaae.  Miauonaries  tell  of  certain 
ahrinea  near  the  great  eentrea  of  enlight- 
enment, where  the  crowds  seem  to  be  leas 
crerj  year;  and  this  may  be  so,  though  the 
evidence  is  Tagne.  Bnt  how  few  these 
centres  are ;  and  in  them  it  is  the  respeot- 
able  dassea  chiefly^iriio  rarely  make  a 
pilgrimage,  except  in  the  most  fisTonralile 
eircamstaneea-4hat  are  influenced  by 
missionarr  teaching.  The  masses  are 
nntonehed.  Onr  roads  and  railways,  onr 
sanitary  arrangements,  all  tend  to  encou- 
rage pilgrimages  by  the  healthy  and  cheap 
faolities  whi<£  they  oBa,  And  as  the 
assaolt  npon  Hindooism  made  by  onr  very 
presence  in  the  conntiy  begins  to  pierce 
nearer  to  its  centre,  all  historical  analogy 
ia  in  fiTonr  of  the  riew  that  the  doomed 
system  will  make  redonbled  eflTorta  to  de- 
monstrate its  Titality.  The  Tcry  natore 
of  the  Asiatic,  and  his  life  under  our  alien 
rule,  make  a  .pilgrimage  sweet  to  his 
instincts.  And  thonsanda  who  are  un- 
inflneneed  by  feith,  find  in  trnde^  in 
debanchery,  or  in  the  lore  of  timTcl  and 
excitement,  a  powerful  motive.  Still  it  is 
true  that  the  vast  minority  of  pilgrims  are 

women In  the  central  provinoea  Sir 

R.  Temple  induced  the  people  to  change 
the  time  at  which  the  gathering  used  to 
be  held  to  the  cold  seaaon.  His  successor, 
Mr.  George  Campbell,  went  forther,  and 
prohibited  the  groit  gathering  at  the  no- 
torious shrine  of  Mahaneo,  in  the  Pnnch- 
murree  hills,  even  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary. It  ia  important  to  know  the  reaulta 
of  this  action,  both  in  a  sanitary  and  a 
political  sense.  Except  at  the  great 
shrines,  hallowed  by  centuries  of  tradition, 
official  influence  might  do  much  in  thia 
wa^  of  altering  the  time  of  fain.— 
IhendtjfLulia, 

TflC    JSSUITS    AMD     THS    PROPOSED 

Romish  (Bcuicbmical  Cotjmcil. — ^The 
following  communication  is  from  an 
intelligent  Roman,  to  the  **  Opimone  "  of 
Florence,  one  of  the  leading  Italian 
journals.  It  throws  much  light  on  the 
objects  of  the  proposed  Ecumenical 
Council,  and  the  intrigues  and  ecclesiastical 
chicanery  by  which  it  has  been  convoked. 
As  the  writer  is  a  Roman,  and  a  OaiAoHe, 
his  statements  are  entitled  to  great  con- 
sideration. 
"The    'CkVi/te    CaiioKea'^    is    the 


principal  instrument  of  whidi  the  Jesnits 
avail  tiiemadvea,  in  order  to  gain  sscead- 
eney  over  the  mind  of  the  Pope^  sad 
through  him  to  domineer  over  Benie  snd 
the  whole  Catholie  world.  Having  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  human  hesit, 
the  reverend  fathers  of  the '  Oompsny  <tf 
Jeaoa '  have  Icmg  sinoe  kaned  that  they 
would  acquire  a  ready  dominion  over  tbs 
Pope's  mind  by  exalting  and  riori^iag  his 
titilea  of  prince  and  pontiff.  To  this  wok 
they  consecrate  a  large  part  of  the  *CSfi^ 
(kdioUca^  combatting  with  exaggerstci 
teal  any  writing  which  in  the  smaUcit 
degree  aaaatls  the  person  of  Pius  DL 

"At  the  semi-monthly  appearance  of 
each  number  of  this  review,  the  editor, 
who  is  a  Jesuit,  obtains  a  private  andicnee 
vrith  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  preseati  s 
copy  of  the  periodical,  and  infomiB  him  st 
length  of  the  questiona  treated  in  it,  ever 
striving  to  deepen  in  the  mind  of  Pim  IX. 
the  maiHina  and  thoughts  whidi  bvoir 
the  purposes  of  the  celebrated  Socie^. 

"  Side  by  side  idth  this  most  potest 
and  efficacioua  instrument,  which  ^ 
know  so  well  how  to  turn  to  tteir  owi 
aeoooitt  the  Jeamta  have  receatlj  fbaai 
another  mighty  means  of  exereisiBg  a  de- 
cisive influence  over  the  Pope.  Oae  of 
them— Father  Angdini— Is  employed  ia 
vrriting  a  history  of  Pius  IX.'s  poatiieste. 
The  authw  of  thia  biography  reads,  fton 
time  to  time,  extracta  from  the  book  to 
the  Pope,  in  which  adulations  tA  the  Pon- 
tiff's person  are  ably  ud  most  shrewdly 
mingled  with  insinnationa  tending  to  ooa- 
demn  every  modem  idea  of  liberty,  sad  to 
frighten  the  timid  conscience  of  the  wesk 
old  man,  by  holding  up  befivre  him  a  dsifc 
picture  of  the  evils  whidi  politieil 
liberty  in  Italy  has  brought  upon  the 
chnreL  A  singular  episode  in  tie  oun- 
paign  directed  by  the  Jesuits  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Pope's  mind  and  sod, 
demonstratea  what  is  the  spirit  of  tUs 
powerfrd  Society,  and  how  it  is  atfaa* 
tained.  Formerly,  the  editor-in-chief  of 
the  *  OtUU  Catiokca'  was  Fithtf  Pieei- 
rillo,  who,  for  strength  of  intdleet  ud 
ability  in  the  management  of  potitual  in- 
trigues, had  perhaps  no  equal,  certainly  ao 
superior,  in  the  Order.  The  inflomce 
which  he  had  acquired  over  the  Pope  wsa 
so  great,  that  the  Society,  fearing  Icrt  tlus 
personal  ascendency  over  the  Pontiff 
might  damage  the  colleetive  inflneaoe  of 
the  Company,  determined  that  acother 
Jesuit  should  be  substitated  for  FOher 
Piccirillo  in  the  direction  of  the  Beriesr. 


♦  One  of  the  Isadtag  Cathollo  periodicals  of  the  worM,  edfted  and  puMttsdairtMlfilyly^ 
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To  Pieeirillo  at  present  it  only  entraated 
the  direction  of  the  presses  and  printing, 
vhich  mskes  it  easy  for  him  to  continue 
the  pnblication  of  Bonrbon  and  reaction- 
iiy  doounents^  pamphlets  of  Ulloa  and 
othen* 

'*It  camiot  be  said  that  this  state  of 
sffsirs  is  very  pleasing  to  Antonelli.  He 
fears  and  caresses  the  Jesuits,  whose  great 
inflnence  o?er  the  cardinali  and  the  dames 
of  the  aristocracy  he  knows  fnll  well ;  t.  e. 
sn  infloence  which  dominates  the  two 
prindpsl  elements  that  sustain  the  Roman 
edifice.  At  one  time  the  Confessor  of 
Antonelli  was  the  celebrated  Father  Mi- 
gnsrdi.  When  he  died,  his  place  was 
tsken  by  Father  Bossi,  another  most  in- 
floential  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

"  Thas,  through  the  fear  they  inspire, 
and  the  ability  and  energy  they  manifest, 
the  Jesuits  command  everything  in  Rome. 
Eren  the  Cardinals  who  possess  more  or 
leu  authority  in  political  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  sre  all  directed  and  governed  by 
them.  Hence,  in  all  the  Roman  congre- 
gations, the  preponderanoe  of  numbers  is 
ininred  to  the  Jesuits ;  and  this  prepon- 
derance is  now  absolute  and  incontestable 
in  the  preparatory  labours  for  the  Council, 
which  hkbonrs  the  Society  controls  and 
directs  at  its  pleasure,  through  the  influ- 
ence it  exercises  o?er  the  Cardinals 
BibHo,  Reisach,  and  Caterini,  who  are  the 
nominal  presidents  thereof, 

"  Nor  does  the  assiduous  work  to  which 
the  reTerend  fathers  have  given  them- 
lelves,  to  make  the  Council  a  means  for 
lelf-aggrandizement  and  profit,  hinder 
their  conspiracv  against  Italian  unity. 
The  centre  of  this  conspiracy  is  the  Far- 
ncje  palace,^ — ^its  soul,  Father  Pieeirillo, 
who,  with  Rivera  and  others,  guide  every- 
thing at  their  will,  obeyed  in  all  things 
by  the  very  docile  Francis  II.  Frequent 
and  cordial  are  still  the  relations  which 
have  all  along  existed  between  the  general 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  ex-king;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  bitter  disappointment 
vhich  his  hopes  and  projects  in  connexion 
with  Spain  and  Isabella  met  with  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  last  Bonrbon  throne  in 
Enrope,  Francis  II.  still  dings  to  his 
ancient  faith  in  the  Society.    A  skilful 


plan,  of  which  XoBsigiior  Fnmchi  (Pi^al 
Nuncio  at  Madrid)  was  to  oarve  as  the 
centre  of  direction,  had  been  concocted 
between  the  Count  of  Girgenti,  the  ex- 
king,  Antonelli,  and  Queen  Isabella. 
The  preparatory  work,  as  well  as  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plan  itself,  was  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  fathers  of  the  Society.  The 
Spanish  Revolution,  however,  upset  com- 
pletely, for  a  time,  their  designs  and  pur- 
Soses.  Still  they  have  not  entirely  aban- 
oned  it. 
"  The  new  project,  planned  since  the 
Revolution  and  the  establishment  of  the 
new  order  of  things  in  Spain,  consists,  it 
would  seem,  in  this:  to  labour  with  all 
their  might  to  render  impossible  the  erec- 
tion of  a  liberal  and  constitutional  mo- 
narchy in  Spain.  Their  great  aim  at  pre- 
sent is  to  establish  a  Republic,  hoping 
that  the  example  would  influence  France 
and  Italy  to  follow  in  the  same  path, 
and  thus  insure  the  overthrow  of  the 
two  dynasties  which  thev  consider  as 
the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
restoration  of  the  dethroned  kmgs  and 
queens. 

*'  All  things  being  thns  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits,  it  is  readily  understood  to 
what  end  the  preparatory  labours  of  the 
Council  are  bent  Men  of  thought  and 
sense — and  among  these  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli— ^perceive  the  tremendous  dangers 
this  policy  of  the  Jesuits  is  leading  to,  and 
they  woold  wish  to  fall  back  on  the  old 
system  of  the  Papal  Coort,  and  iemparise, 
and  postpone  the  assembling  of  the 
Council.  But  the  Jesuits  will  not  hear  of 
it,  and  insist  with  the  Pope  upon  the 
opening  at  the  appointed  time ;  and  they 
have  persuaded  lus  Holiness  that  not  the 
vote  of  the  minority,  but  that  of  the 
minority,  if  sanctioned  by  the  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Pontiff,  will  become  a 
dogma  1  To  the  maxims  of  the  StfUabui, 
it  is  said,  will  be  added  many  others  of 
a  similar  tenor — among  others,  that  of 
suppressing,  contrary  to  the  authority  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  the  immobility  of 
pariah  priests.  Such  a  principle,  once 
established,  would  tend  to  the  sole  end  of 
converting  the  church  into  a  purely- 
absolute  and  despotic  monarchy." 


*  Thil  palace  is  tbe  present  residence  of  the  ex-klDg  of  Naples,  Fraocis  11. 
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EuzA.  Swallow,  wboae  maiden  name 
was  Ford,  was  born  on  November  12tb, 
1808,at6raTelflj,inCambtidgeiJiire.  Her 
iHurenta  were  decided  adherents  of  the 
EstaUiahed  Chnrch,  her  father  bemg 
chnrchwarden  in  the  Tillage  for  many 
jeara.  When  Ytrj  young,  she  looked  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  the  visits  of  the 
deigyman,  being  Ytrj  attentive  to  his  in- 
structions, and  ever  ready  to  render  any 
little  aerviee  which  she  oonld  perform  in 
the  parish.  Hie  Wedeyan  Methodists 
had  a  small  canse  in  Graveley,  and  eon- 
docted  pobUe  service  in  the  honse  of  a 
neighbooring  farmer,  between  whom  and 
Mr.  Ford's  fynily  there  existed  a  cherished 
friendship.  The  social  life  and  habits  of 
the  farmers  seemed  to  promote  the  ad- 
vance of  Methodism,  and  Mr.  Ford  and 
hia  daoghter  often  mingled  with  the  peo- 
nle  who  assembled  at  t^  farm-honse.  At 
length  a  BIr.  Pascall,  who  was  a  local 
preacher,  visited  the  place;  and  his 
preaching  and  example  were  rendered  a 
great  blessing  to  Miss  Ford.  She  soon 
ahcr  fonnd  the  way  of  saving  faith ;  and, 
being  truly  converted  to  God,  ahe  walked 
in  the  ways  of  righteousness.  Mr.  Pas- 
call  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  Me- 
thodist ministry ;  and,  in  the  year  1837» 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ford. 
But  this  union  was  of  short  duration.  In 
little  more  than  three  years,  Mr.  Pascall 
was  seiMd  with  a  malignant  fever,  which 
terminated  in  death ;  and  the  widow,  with 
two  children,  was  left  to  the  care  of 
Divine  Providence. 

In  the  year  1846,  Mrs.  Pascall  was 
joined  in  marriage  with  him  who  now 
mourns  her  loss.  For  twenty-three  years 
they  shared  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
this  ehangdul  life. 

Mrs.  Swallow's  health  was  always  de- 
licate, and  was  often  interrupted  by  serious 
illness;  which,  together  with  fiunily 
duties,  precluded  much  active  service  in 
the  church.  She  was  a  good  and  faithful 
wife  and  loving  mother.  "  The  heart  of  her 
husband"  did  "safely  trust  in  her;"  and  her 
"  children  rise  up.  and  call  her  blessed." 
She  was,  indeed,  the  sunshine  of  the  family 
circle.  Among  the  features  most  pro- 
minent in  her  religious  life  were  a  strict 
observance -and  love  of  the  Sabbath,  a 
careful  and  habitual  reading  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  the  habit  of  secret  prayer  and 
meditation.  As  a  wife,  she  was  always 
intent  on  the  comfort  and  order  of  her 
own  household,  never  diverting  her  hns- 
band  from  his  public  duties,  but  anxious 
to  promote  his  ministerial  usefulness.    A 


little  time  befoTB  her  last  iflnesi  she  ex- 
pressed much  coneen  respeeting  tbe 
social  and  religious  state  of  the  ndghboor- 
hood  in  which  she  lived,  and  suggested 
that  her  husband  should  visit  from  kmcN 
to  house,  and  offered  to  aoeompany  him. 
During  her  illness,  die  ngnified  her 
regret  that  there  should  be  any  internip- 
tion  of  his  labours  on  her  aooonnt,  njiag, 
"  The  work  of  God  is  more  important  thsa 
I  am."  Although  not  hasty  in  nskiBg 
friends,  she  never  left  a  Gireoit  without 
having  formed  valued  (nendships. 

On  the  night  of  August  %U  of  lut 
year,  a  violent  attack  of  sickness  esne  os, 
which  resisted  all  attcmpU  to  sUsj  it. 
It  appears  that  from  the  first  she  had  id 
impression  as  to  the  nrobable  end  of  her 
sufferings;  and  it  vraa  difficult  to  bring  her 
to  entertain  any  hope  of  recovery.  She 
gave,  however,  many  comforting  iatisisp 
tions  of  her  spiritual  safety  and  fnlut 
prospects.  On  one  occssion,  she  tsid, 
'*  It  is  a  great  trial  for  me  to  think  of 
giving  up  my  children ;  they  are  entwiacd 
very  closely  to  my  heart."  Her  hiohsnd 
observed  that  he  hoped  she  would  not  be 
called  to  endure  that  trial;  but  she  inti- 
mated it  would  be  so.  and  added,  "I  am 
not  afraid  to  die.  I  believe  I  shall  go  to 
heaven.  I  can  trust  in  my  Sarionr."  Os 
Sunday,  the  20th  of  September,  her  ka 
William  read  the  foHy-sixth  Paafan,  and 
prayer  was  offered  by  her  hnsbsad  aod 
youngest  son.  She  seemed  plesisd  tad 
oomfortedbythisUttleservioeatherbedaide. 
Shortly  after,  she  reouested  her  second 
daughter  to  leave  open  the  door  of  her  room, 
and  aing,  (accompanied  by  the  pisBoJ 
"Realmsof  theBleat,"«l<o,  "Vital  Spsrfc/' 
during  which  she  seemed  wishful  to  bsslose. 
This  was  a  season  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  those  present  On  another  oeeaaioB, 
having  exhorted  her  second  danghter  to 
"  hold  fast  the  faith/'  and  entreated  sU 
the  members  of  the  family  to  meet  her  u 
heaven,  she  wished  the  hymn  to  be  read 
to  her,  beginning, — 


«<  When  IsQgaer  and  ^ 

Tbis  trambUof  hooas  of  eiaj  t 
*Tli  swiei  to  look  bajOBd  our  esity 
And  long  to  soar  amy.** 

The  day  before  she  died,  she  tppcind 
to  hold  communion  with  the  pioos 
dead.  Making  mention  of  sefoil  nsmea 
of  pertons  whom  she  had  known,  and  whom 
she  expected  to  meet  in  heaven,  ahe 
said  to  her  danghf  *"  " 
grandfather   pass," 


said  to  her  daughter,  *<  I  have  aeen  toor 
grandfather  pass,"  meaning  her  hni- 
bttid's  ftther,  who  had  died  iiisfl  ;««• 
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befbra,  and  between  whom  and  henclf 
there  had  been  much  mutual  esteem. 
At  another  time  she  looked  up,  and 
exclaimed* "  I  am  going  through  the  gatea 
intothecit/;"  adding, "  How  beautiful  1 " 
and  whispering,  "Victory,  victory  I" 
Shortly  afterwards  she  repeated  a  portion 
of  "  The  Pilgrims'  Song,'*— 

"A  few  more  laiii  shall  set 

O'er  these  derk  UIls  of  time. 
And  we  shall  be  wher«  sons  are  not,-* 
A  Isr  serener  ellme." 

The  powers  of  nature  were  now  fut  fail- 
ing, and  the  "weary  wheeb  of  life" 
dragged  heavily  on ;  bnt  the  Master  was 
graciously  calling,  and  His  servant  re- 
sponded, "Come,  Lord  Jesus;  come 
quickly  I  "  A  short  time  before  the  scene 
closed,  Saturday,  September  26th,  1868, 
she  looked  round  upon  those  in  her  room, 
and  with  much  aweetnesa  bade  all  "  Good 
night;"  and  then  fled  away  from  the 
eve  of  an  earthly  to  the  glory  of  the 
heavenly  and  endless  Sabbath  above.  She 
is  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Sleaford,  by 
the  side  of  the  late  Bev.  J.  Stephenson. 
W.  S. 

Died,  at  Sandbach,  January  9th,  1869, 
Mas.  SuMiiERFiELD,  reUct  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Summerfield.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Hathbone.  She  waa  bom  of 
parents  who  were  strictly  moral,  and  who 
belonged  to  the  Established  Churdi. 
When  very  young  she  frequently  attended 
the  evangeli<»l  ministry  of  the  highly- 
esteemed  Ber.  W.  Boby,  of  Manches- 
ter. When  about  eleven  years  of  age 
she  sustained  the  irreparable  loss  of  a 
valued  mother.  Five  yeara  subsequently, 
in  the  year  1804,  the  fiunily  came  to  re- 
aide  in  Sandbaeh,  and  Miss  Bathbone 
became  an  occasional  attendant  on  the 
Methodist  ministry.  It  was  not  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1807,  when  she 
was  nineteen  years  of  age,  that  she  was 
brought  to  a  decision  to  give  herself  to 
Him  who  bought  her  with  His  precious 
blood.  The  Bev.  James  Fnssell  had  been 
appointed  to  the  Congletou  Circuit  in  the 
month  of  August,  and,  under  his  searehing 
and  powerful  ministi7,  a  revival  was  ex- 
perienced at  Sandbach;  and,  amongst 
many  others.  Miss  Bathbone  became  a 
happy  partaker  of  that  grace  which  alike 
transformsandbeantiiiesthemoral  character. 
From  that  time  to  the  day  of  her  death,  a 
period  of  more  than  sixty  years,  she  oon- 
tbued  her  membership  with  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  exemplified  the  geuuineneas  of 
her  conversion. 

In  1812,  at  the  age  of  twen^-foor,  she 


entered  into  the  most  important  of  all 
human  relationships ;  and  never,  perhaps, 
had  a  young  woman  less  reason  to  regret 
such  a  step.  For  fifty-two  yeara  she  and 
her  partner  lived  in  happy  and  mutually- 
helpful  fellowship.  They  passed,  of  course, 
during  that  long  interval,  through  many 
varied  scenes,  had  many  trials  and 
sorrows, — domestic  and  social,  temporal 
and  spiritual, — as  well  as  many  sources  of 
thankfulness  and  joy.  Sad  indeed  to  her 
was  the  day  which  left  her  the  widow 
of  one  of  the  most  upright,  manly,  and 
esteemed  of  men. 

Mrs.  Summerfield  was  a  frequent  sufferer 
from  debility  and  pain.  The  graces  of 
patience  and  resignation,  therefore,  were 
much  required,  and,  happily,  were  much 
exemplified  in  her.  In  the  year  1828,  she 
was  called  to  endure  a  trial  which  parents 
alone  can  fully  estimate,  and  those  parents 
only  who  have  been  similarly  circum- 
stanced. Her  only  daughter  was  cut  off 
in  the  spring  of  life,  after  a  few  months 
illness.  How  the  mother  bore  it,  her 
own  testimony,  written  at  a  subsequent 
period,  may  enable  us  to  judge.  In  a  pri- 
vate journal,  in  which  she  made  occa- 
sional entries,  she  says,  under  date  of  1881 , 
on  reviewing  the  occurrence,  "  I  conceive 
it  to  be  no  small  honour  to  be  called  to 
present  such  an  offering  to  Ood,  however 
reluctant  nature  may  be  to  comply  with 
the  demand.  I  have  reason  not  only  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  dispensation  of  a 
Divine  and  unerring  Providence,  but  to 
adore  the  Lord  for  housing  a  moat  valued 
plant." 

The  same  spirit  of  humble,  earnest, 
devoted  piety  is  manifest  throughout  the 
diary,  whidi  occasionally  records  the 
state  of  her  mind,  and  her  experience  of 
Divine  thugs,  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
She  frequently  embraced  the  opportunity 
for  self-examination  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
one :  this  she  generally  made  a  season  of 
deep  humiliation  on  account  of  past 
ahortcomings,  accompanied  with  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  God  for  mercies  re- 
ceived, and  earnest  prayer  for  grace  that 
she  might  be  more  faithful  and  devoted  in 
the  future.  This  accounts  in  some  degree 
for  the  manner  in  which  she  was  sustained 
under  her  greatest  earthly  trial, — the  loss 
of  her  husband.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
referring  to  this  event,  she  says: 
— *'  How  shall  I  express  the  feelings  of 
gratitude  I  owe  to  you  for  the  very  kind 
Utter  you  wrote  me  on  mv  late  bereave- 
ment. Well,  he  is  '  not  dead,  bnt  sleep- 
eth ; '  and  who  was  the  Giver  P  He  who 
ia  the  unchangeable  God  of  truth,  on  whom 
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I  nlji  for  'a  Pather  of  ibe  fathericM, 
ud  a  Judge  of  the  widowi,  it  God  in  His 
holy  habitatiott.'  His  words  are  firmer  tliaa 

tiw  pillars  of  heaven He  has  been  my 

Comfoitflr  and  sapport  in  the  hoar  of 
trial,  and  I  wiU  still  praiae  Him." 

In  her  several  aoeid  and  domeatie 
rebttona,  her  eondoet  and  character 
were  asoet  cxemphiy.  As  a  parent,  she 
Mi  her  great  reaponaibility,  and  the  duty 
that  was  imposed  upon  her  to  train  np  her 
children  "  in  the  nnrtors  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord."  As  a  mistress,  whilst 
insisting  on  the  obedienoe  which 
she  eonadcred  her  dne,  she  was  kind 
and  considerate  to  thoee  who  serred 
her,  and  earnest  in  her  efforts  to  promote 
their  spiritasi  welfare.  As  a  friend,  she 
was  constant,  confiding,  and  affeetionate; 
very  nnmeroos  were  the  attachments 
which  she  formed,  and  which  were  severed 
only  by  the  hand  of  death.  Her  heart 
yevned  with  sympathy  for  the  poor, 
cspeeially  those  who  were  "  of  the  honse- 
hold  of  foith."  She  wss  a  diligent  econo- 
mist of  time : — 

"  WMi  Iwr  no  mrianrtwly  TPJd, 
TXofmkfi  iiiifer*d  iroeinplc^d. 
Or  animprored  below.** 

AKhoo^  she  died  in  a  '*  good  old  age," 
jet  for  many  years  she  was  a  subject 
of  great   bodfly  infirmities;   bat  these 


were  always  borne  with  Cbiistian  fortitofc 
and  cbeerfulneas, — a  resold  no  donbt,  of  ber 
constant  and  implicit  rcUanoe  epoa  God. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  si^possd  that 
she  was  free  from  assaalts  npon  bar  faitb. 
When  drawing  near  the  doae  of  ber  pil- 
grimage she  had  a  violent  straggle  witb 
the  sdversary,  and  daring  the  greater 
part  of  one  day,  her  mind  seemed  \p  be 
nnosoally  depressed.  But  friends  csms 
in*  who  were  reqoeated  to  eogige  in 
prayer;  and,  the  soars  bting  broken,  the 
rgoioed  in  God  her  Savioor.  Doring  Um 
following  day  sheeipressed  hersslf«  ''lost 
in  wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  gsod- 
ness,  the  amaiing  love  and  coadcicewioa 
of  God."  To  her  son,  she  said,  "  John,  I 
have  been  on  the  delectable  mooataiBt;" 
and  she  aftorwards  apoke  of  "  bright  viriou 
of  glory," of  the  "heavenly  mnltitade,'' 
and  of  *'  harpers  harping  with  their  hsrps." 
Her  articnlation  now  became  iodistiact, 
and  her  breathing  difficult;  but  still  she 
aeemed  reaolved  to  spend  her  remainisg 
strength  in  the  praise  of  her  Rc^emcr. 
Many  of  her  sayinga  will  not  be  caiily 
forgotten  by  thoee  who  were  pri? ilqged  to 
listen  to  them.  Free  from  modi  piio, 
and  without  a  murmur  or  a  sigh,  "  the 
weary  wheeb  of  lifo  at  last  stood  still," 
and  she  entered  the  presence  of  ber  B^ 
deemer  and  Lord,  in  the  eighty-first  yev 
of  her  age.  B.  Totitb. 


EECENT  DEATHS. 


Ortoasa  4th,  MB8.— At  Kemettont  in  the 
Tewkcsbuiy  CIreait,  Mr.  Geoife  Mmnford, 
agad  HTtDty-ODe.  For  apwmrds  of  llf^  yean  he 
was  a  eOBrittent  msnilwr  of  Um  Methodist 
Bociftj :  fillhig,  dwing  that  period,  the  oflleet 
of  trtatee,  etewaid,  ksdar,  and  loesl  preacher, 
with  greet  aeoeptanoe.  Hie  piety  tree  deep  and 
dncefe,  and  his  life  singaUrijr  pofe  and  nnoh- 
tnuiTo.  HlspiMdilngwasalintysedlfylnfftBad 
BUNttaDes  marked  by  great  originality  of  thooght 
and  beauty  of  ezprasskjo.  As  a  nde,  he  was  re- 
served;  bat  In  coavcreatlon  always  dallghled  hii 
IHcnds,  and  gafa  evidence  of  ods  who  wae  at 
hooM  on  raligloae  topics,  and  lived  la  doae  fel- 
lowikip  with  God.  His  last  flhMiB^ 
taigly  seven ;  hatho  teettfledof  the 
of  the  SaTfonr.  Amidst  soecemiTe  paroxysms  of 
snfferiDg  he  had  settled  peace  and  cooHdeDce  in 
God.  *<  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  btfiold  the 
nprifl^t :  for  the  end  of  that  man  h  peaee.** 

J.  D. 

Febraary  Sd,  180Bi-At  MeOi^n^kam,  In  the 
BIsafonI  Cireolt,  Mr.  John  Spening,  Ute  of 
High-LIttletOD,  Somersetshire.  In  eaify  life  ho 
chose  the  Lord  for  his  portion,  and  connected 
himself  with  the  Methodist  Society,  thus  offend- 
log  one  who  had  It  In  his  power  to  advance  his 


tempofal  praspeets.  "When  eonparafivBlyTOBaft 
he  became  a  local  preaofaor  and  daas-leedw.  snd 
daring  many  years  waa  made  an  faMtmeMatef 
good  to  not  a  few  soala.  He  had  the  aodrfortuae 
to  loae  his  piooa  mother  whOe  he  was  qoites  ebUd. 
She  evidently  had  cared  forhls  aoal,  fer  he  rseol^ 
lectod  faistaocee  in  which  she  had  taken  him  iDto 
her  doaet  to  Inteiccde  with  God  on  his  bebslt 
As  headvsneed  hi  life,  he  was  a  dOigcnt  stodait 
of  the  Bible,  and  deUghtod  to  the  exerdse  «f 
prayer.  Bisstaadaid  ofreUglooiehametervis 
high;  bat,  perhaps,  owteglnsome  measeretesa 
extremely  sensitive  and  nervone  temperaMBt, 
hie  Christian  experienee  wae  not  neaally  of  s 
Joyooedeseriptioa.  Daring  the  last  two  or  Ifciie 
years  of  his  life,  repeated  attacks  of  peia<}* 
canaed  him  much  mental  and  physical  soireffag. 
For  four  months  he  was  confined  eotlrdy  to  Ui 
bed,  freqneotly  nneonsckms,  and  ahnoet  speech* 
less,  bnt  etiU  at  Intervals  pleased  to  Bftea  to,  eod 
repeat  portions  of  Holy  Scriptors  and  ear  ad- 
mirable hymns.  **TheprecloasbhMd,*'WMtbo 
last  sentence  he  was  heard  to  ntler. 

Febmary  7th.^At  Gtam-n&t^Um,  la  the 
PoBtefract  Clieolt,  aged  aeveBt^three  jesti, 
BCary,  wife  of  Mr.  Michael  Armltage.  Her 
father,  who  died  when  she  was  veiy  yoang*  «** 
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ft  Dembcr  of  Um  Chnrdi  of  Bnglud.  Htr 
mother  wnt,  for  11UU17  yean,  a  deroted  mtmbw 
of  the  Wcdeyan-Methodist  Boeltty.  At  the  a«e 
of  twwty  ywn  Maxy  gaTt  her  heart  to  Ood, 
and  at  once  joined  the  Sodetj.  Before  the 
eieetlaii  of  a  efaapd  ia  her  nattve  TUIage,  die 
prarlded  a  lai«e  room  In  her  own  home,  in 
wfaidlreUgiotiiierTloeflwereheld.  Foraperiodof 
tfair^  year*,  she  regularly  and  cbecfffuUy  enter- 
taSned  the  preachers.  During  the  last  ten  yean 
of  her  life  she  was  the  nibject  of  mneh  bodily 
afflietion,  bat  through  the  power  of  Divine 
grace  ihe  was  enabled  to  bear  the  trial  with 
Christiaa  fortitude  and  nalgnatton.  Bhe  had 
been  gradually  einktag  for  some  weeks  proTi- 
OQdy  to  her  death.  Vol  long  befora  she  died, 
■he  broke  oat  hi  atransport  of  joy,  exclaiming,— 

"  My  Jeeos  to  know,  and  feel  His  Mood  flow, 
lis  life  ererlaettaig,  'tfa  heaven  below." 

F.& 

HarvAi  7th.-At  ireUtm-lcMarA,  In  the 
Bpibby  Cireult,  Robert  Haekeiill,  who  was  « 
member  of  the  Wealeyan-Metbodkt  Bodety 
thirty-flte  yean.  He  had  been  emptoyed  for 
fifty  yean  on  one  form,  and  was  respected  for 
hlB  steady  Indnstry.  Contented  with  his  lot  of 
Isbour ;  diligent  in  his  attention  to  the  duties  of 
NHgion ;  and  consistent  in  his  Christiaa  coarse, 
he  adorned  the  doctrine  of  Ood  our  Savloor. 
On  the  day  above  named,  after  retoming  from 
work  hi  the  erenlng,  be  was  seised  with  apoplexy, 
and  paasid  suddenly  away.  F.  U.  P. 

March  S7tlL^MrB.  Ann  La  Riviere,  the 
beloved  wife  of  one  of  the  Society-stewards  at 
Bpltalfldds.  In  eariy  youth  she  was  truly  con* 
verted  to  God.  When  about  fifteen  yean  of 
sge  she  committed  to  memory  the  whole  of 
Wesley's  Hymns,  and  huge  portions  of  Holy 
Beriptnre,  bj  the  bed  of  her  dying  fother.  Bhe 
was  for  seveoml  yean  a  useful  Sabbath-school 
teacher,  and  for  thirty-three  yean  was  in  happy 
feltowship  with  the  people  of  God.  From  early 
fadkney,ber  family  of  twelve  children  were  taken 
morning  and  evening  to  the  house  of  pmyer, 
and  as  a  rule  they  were  never  late.  Bhe  was 
well  known  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  as  a 
friend  of  the  deserving  poor.  Never  very  strong, 
ber  health  for  some  time  bad  been  declining, 
and  the  cold  winds  of  this  Bpring  brought 
on  the  sudden  end  of  her  life.  On  the  night  before 
ber  death,  she  embraced  her  children,  and  gave 
each  a  mother's  blessing.  Having  joined  with 
feeble  voice  in  singing  a  verse  of  a  hymn,  she 
committed  her  soul  to  God,  and  spoke  gladly  of 
her  approaching  change.  In  the  night  her  suffer- 
ings wen  very  seven ;  yet  she  could  say,  <*  God  te 
with  me!  Jesus  b  precious.'*  Seeing  those  who 
loved  her  sorrowing  aronnd,  she  said, "  Do  not 
grieve,  your  loss  win  be  my  everlasting  gain." 
As  the  day  began  to  dawn,  she  said,  lifttog  up 
her  hands  with  a  sweet  smUe,  *'  Not  far  from 
home,"  and  feU  asleep. 

fi.  A.  T. 

Manh  18th.— At  Budder^d,  In  the  Qneen- 
street  Circuit,  Mn.  Jane  Drake,  in  her  sixty- 
seventh  year.  Bhe  was  the  granddaughter  of 
the  Rev.  Hagh  8«imdinon,  one  of  the  early 


Methodist  pteachan,  and  occasionally  the  com" 
panlon  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  his  pnaching-toun. 
In  early  lifo  she  attended  Oldham-street  chapel, 
Manchester,  when  she  often  experienced  the 
gnctous  influencee  of  the  good  Spirit.  In 
her  fifteenth  year  she  was  converted  to  God. 
The  work  of  grace  was  dedslveand  enduring :  it 
laid  thefoondaUonof  Ufe-loDg  devotedness  to  the 
Saviour,  and  often  called  forth  her  joyful  thanks. 
Her  course  was  chequered  by  manifold  cares 
and  trials,  bat  she  was  enabled  to  manifest 
Christian  prndence  and  integrity,  and  to  realise 
largely  the  spiritual  beaefiU  of  providential 
discipline.  Retiring  in  her  habits,  she  was 
little  known  beyond  the  domestic  circle;  but 
there  her  light  shone  with  serene  brightness. 
She  W4lked  with  Ood,  folthfuUy  discharged  the 
duties  of  her  station,  and  devoutly  enjoyed  the 
ordinaacesof  nUgion.  Daring  her  last  illnees 
ihe  bad  a  cahn  and  holy  rest  in  her  Saviour,  and 
could  **njolce  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God." 
Bhe  gave  her  partfaig  bleesing  to  herohUdren, 
obtained  from  Uiem  a  promise  to  meet  her  In 
heaven,  and  soon  after  peacefUly  entered  taito 
rest.  J.  O.  a 

April  eih.— At  MarM-natm,  Ann,  nlict  of 
the  Ute  Rev.  Thomas  Padmaa,  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  her  age.  For 
sixty-three  yean  she  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Society,  and  she  was  a  class>lcader for  half  a  cen- 
tury. In  early  life,  having  coasted  the  cost,  she 
renounced  the  evil  praetloes  of  the  world,  and 
henceforth  manifested  the  power  and  exceUency 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  For  nearly  fourteen  yean 
she  was  a  widow;  and  daring  that  Ume  pro^ 
moted  the  cause  of  her  Master  as  her  means 
and  ability  would  permit.  For  some  time  before 
her  death,  she  appooed  to  be  ripening  for  he»> 
ven.  Her  last  aflUction  was  short  but  severe. 
A  little  befon  her  departon,  on  befog  asked  If 
the  "  Saviour  was  still  precloos,"  she  replied, 
••  O  yesl  "and  then  **  ceased  at  oooe  to  work 
and  Uve."  B.  T. 

April  19th.— At  l>or1Unfft  Miss  Garilngton,  in 
the  sixty-second  year  of  her  age.  Many  yean 
ago  she  received  spiritual  good  tnm  the  ministry 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Scott;  and  from  the  be*> 
ginning  of  her  Christian  course  to  the  end,  she 
never  wavered  or  grew  weary  hi  well-doing. 
WhUe  her  health  permitted,  she  had  the  charge 
of  a  class,  and  in  other  ways  she  sustataed  the 
cause  of  God.  Natun  and  grace  combined  to 
make  her  character  amiable.  Bhe  was  guOeleM, 
nnaelflsh,  and  cheerfuL  Daring  her  prolonged 
afBiction  ber  trust  hi  God's  providence  fortified 
her  patience,  and  enabled  her  to  say,  "What- 
ever He  does  is  right."  Faith  hi  the  Atone* 
ment  gave  her  peace  of  mind  at  all  Umes.  Her 
departun  was  sudden,  but  the  messsge  foond 
ber  waiting  for  the  coming  of  her  Lord ;  and, 
after  a  few  hours*  prostration,  she  caUnly  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus. 

May  6th.— At  Hacham,  «ged  setenty-seveni 
Mrs.  IsabeUa  Sample.  She  was  one  of  a  large 
fomlly  of  children  who  wen  favoured  with  a  godly 
panntage.  Her  father  and  mother,  Ralph  and 
Ann  Forster,  wen  Wesloyans  of  the  olden  stamp, 
who  bad  frsqamtlytheopportiinttyof  sitting uBdet 
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tlM  minlitry,  tnd  njoyfag  the  coPTmtttoo,  of 
Mr.  Wcfll«7,  at  Newbnni,  NaAurton,  and  other 
pbeMlnttaeNorthofBoglaiid.  In  early  life  die 
xeoeived  a  dear  teetimony  of  her  acceptanee  with 
Ood.  She  was  of  a  rvj  amiaUe  diipoeltlon, 
remarkablj  vnifonn  hi  her  temperemeBt,  and 
godlj  hi  her  couTwaHea  and  deportmeDt.  Ai 
a  daee-leader,  the  waa  faithfol  and  affcctSonate, 
and  poeieeaed  great  dJeerimiiiatfon  of  diaiaeter. 
She  was  ardently  attadied  to  the  oanae  of  Cfaria* 
tian  MiaiionB  to  the  heathen.  Ae  the  had  lived, 
ao  ahe  died,— in  a  foil  and  undiakai  confldenee 
in  the  merite  of  Chilat  Jeaui  her  Redeemer. 

J.  B. 


May  17th.— At  HammmmUk,  Mr. 
Bralthwalte.  He  tias  a  natlTe  of  Balnlan»  In 
Torfcehtae.  Hie  parents  were  Wedeyan-Meth- 
odiatBi  He  eame  to  London  in  the  year  1811  or 
1814,  and  ioob  after  jotawd  the  Society  at  Hhide- 
Btieet.  He  wae  conTerted  under  a  eermon 
preached  hy  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Newton,  from, 
•'Thankabe  to  God  for  Hie nnapeakable  gift  ;* 
and  became  a  aocoeadU  worlier  in  the  Sabbath- 
adiooL  In  1817  he  removed  to  Hammeramith, 
where  he  reaidednntfl  be  died.  After  aome  time, 
he  manled  Miaa  Wcetwood,  who  waa  a  help- 
meet for  him  i  bat  in  18SS,  he  waa  called  to 
reaign  her  into  the  handa  of  Him  who  gave  her. 
He  AIM,  to  the  aatiabeUon  of  thoee  who  were 
'*  over  him  in  the  Lord,"  the  offleea  of  (^rcnit. 
Society,  poor,  and  diapel  ateward.  He  enjoyed 
raUgiona  converaetlon,  and  greatly  delighted  la 
pnqrer.  In  boahieea  tnwaectiona  be  waa  nprlght, 
— oautioaa  without  being  ciafty,  careful  without 
meanneea.  He  practiaed  economy,  that  he  might 
aierdae  generodty  when  appealed  to  on  behalf 
ofCk)d*acanae.  In  June,  1868,  Mr.  Bialthwaite 
waa  aeiaed  with  paralyala.  All  that  medical 
Bkill,  and  thelovlng  attention  of  hia  frienda.  could 
do  to  reatore  him,  were  in  vain.  But  he  did  not 
murmur.  In  the  following  November,  after  a 
happy  union  of  twenty-elght  yeaia,  he  waa  called 
to  part  with  hia  second  wife,  whom  he  aunired 
five  yeara.  After  patiently  waiting  for  the 
oomfaig  of  hia  Lord,  he  departed  in  peaee. 
In  the  aevcnty-nlnth  year  of  hia  age.  "  He 
being  dead,  yet  speaketh."  J.  H.  M. 

July  8th.— At  HanvgaUt  Mr.  WDUam  Hora- 
Ihn,  in  hia  aerenty-llrat  year.  He  waa  bon  in 
Wadaworth-lAuea,  a  TiUage  near  Hebdcn- 
Bridge,  which  waa  alao  the  birth-place  of  John 
Foater,  the  eoHyiat.  Hia  mother  waa  a  peraon 
of  euperior  intelligence  and  prodenoe;  and, 
though  In  humble  life,  aeeured  for  her  children 
a  fair  education.  She  lived  to  aee  her  eideat  eon 
prosper  in  trade,  and  to  hear  him  attribute 
hia  aucoeaa  very  much  to  her  forealgfat  and  In- 
flnence.  While  yet  a  youth  Mr.  Horalall  decided 
to  follow  Chriat.  Hia  natural  energy  and  hia 
diligence  were  aeen  in  hia  religlona  dutiea  aa  well 
na  in  commercial  enterprise;  and  throughout  hia 
career,  he  carried  religion  into  everything. 
Before  the  railway  was  conatructed,  he  ueually 
walked  the  diataace  between  Hebden-Bridge  and 
Manchester  on  the  Monday,  tai  order  to  be  ready 
for  the  market  next  day.  But  he  alwaya  took 
care  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  eervlce  at  Oldham* 


between  forty  and  flfty  yeaia  age.  Vhanhtoh- 

tafawd  a  wMebovebMeiMheBMr,  hetepiaBUa 
fai  hie  oAee,  aari  atBoeu  Bsada  H  arals  ta  have  a 
fewmcoMiUefn 

orat  the  aea>8idc,  ha  never  ovcrteekai  fcaHyer 
private  prayer,  but  availed  hhnsaif  of  the  mam 
of  giaoeaaatothcrtimea.  SuA  habits  riplala 
the  atresig  and  ecnialiBt  piety  wUdb  he  dia- 
played  throevh  Ufa.  asid  tta  vata  efbisa»> 


many  yeara,  hut  hiad 
In  the  Buadaj-eAooL    He  i 
portaneeof  the 

weUJsra  of  the  Junior  rlaasM  of  t 
tag  popolattaB  of  the  diBtfiet  In  wWch  ha  Iwal, 
and  ^^lad  himeeif  wtlh  aaaeh  eanaataeBli 
their  praetlealwocfctag.  la  the  eoane  ef  yws 
he  eaw  many  of  theea  yooag  peeaaaa  Jeta  *s 
GhuKhof  CKMat;  and  he  wm  alwi|s  isa^j  te 
aof  jdigiBus  itaiariM    Be 


In  Chilat  Jeena,"  hy  atteBUnn  te 
ihyUndneaa  to  the  pe 
lathe: 
HotidUl  left  Hebdea-I 


heltare  the  kel  and 
caaae;  and  he  had 
to  Ue  naUve  plaee,  whan  he  wm  a 
hetterhoma.  In  the  nridat  of  a*tiems  paia.  Mi 
aoul  waa  kept  ta  paticnee;  aad,  beiDra  etten  katf 
given  up  all  hope  of  reeovusy,  he  hepm  te^ak 
plainly  of  death.  To  Ma  iiili  Istir,  whoeaw  >ia 
OB  the  day  before  his  dacama.  he  said,  "As 
proatrallon  fa  n  1 1 1  ehahiili^ ;  bof  It  is  tbs  Lwfc 
let  Bamdowhatseeaaeth  Him  good.'  TheRhas- 
thiagnow  [forme]  hut  the  aaerlu  aari  ui  Tif 
of  Jeena  Chriat."  Inhfaket  hoaehaaasBsi 
vrithaaeweof  Ood'a  gnedneee,  asid  eaelsiMJ. 
"Howcaaihe  thnaklhIesMa«h!-  Ihmre. 
Joidttg,  and  "  hMUB«  far  the  aaorcy  of  em  Urt 
Jeena  Chilet  onto  eternal  ■fa,"  he  eal^  hi 
asleep;  and  waa  interred  hy  the  Ma  ef  aanr 
aatoteddeadtathethapa>-yarda>ni|iiiHiB 

Angnat  7th.— At  Oraal-areeiir.  Inthe  Wiev^ 
loo  CIradt,  EUaaheth  Hope,  wttew  ef  the  hia 
Mr.  Edward  Fmaccye,  oT  UvcrpooL  8he  ^ 
a  mcaabcr  of  afoatiaywellknewDaadeBaBaBsA 
hj  the  Methodist  minlalera  and  poopfo  ef  mm 
than  one  generatioB.  la  early  Ufa  *e  aas  w 
verted  to  God,  and  to  Radoee  i 


and  steadfoctDeea.  9yfhedaathef  herl 
aeverai  yeare  ago,  dbe  wae  left  at  the  head  ef  a 
faige  family,  which  dbefollhhnyttnfcaedta  lie 
fear  of  Ood.  To  her  cibrfa  Ood  gavemmsM. 
and  *<  her  chlldran  itoe  op,  andean  her  UaMd.* 
Huonghont  her  laat  fflnem  her  aaind  waa  ftf|t 
tapcifactpeaee.  Herrnwselm  wlfaOed^e 
doee  and  tanstant.  Aaaonsit  her  hitf  werfa 
were.  •«  Whea  He  dMB  appeer  I  ihal  be  Wm 
Hhn,-lIhaHha,-4BrIihaBaaeBtaaalle  fe* 
She  entered  tatoaaet  hi  the  ^g  aaBaai  yrrf 
heraga.  7.  W.  & 


xamdoh: 


'3ttimi>  BT  YIJUdAM,  \ 
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MEMOIR   OF   ME.  WILLIAM  BEOCK, 

OJP  SXITSB: 
BY  THE  BBV.  HBNBY  W.  WILLIAMS. 

On  the  2l8t  of  May,  1864,  the  ancient  city  of  Exeter  presented 
the  appearance  of  almost  universal  mourning.  In  the  mysterious 
arrangements  of  Divine  Providence,  one  who  bad  risen  to  a  position 
of  high  influence, — whose  character  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him, — whose  wealth  had  been  cheerfully  consecrated  to  works 
of  piety  and  benevolence, — and  who  was  ever  ready  to  engage  in 
personal  service  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  to  bless  his 
fellow-men, — had  been  called  away,  while  yet  in  the  full  vigour  of 
manhood;  and,  as  his  mortal  remains  were  carried  to  their  last 
resting-place,  the  tears  of  a  whole  city  told  how  great  a  loss  had  been 
sustained.  More  than  five  years  have  passed  since  then;  but  the 
name  of  William  Brook  is  still  affectionately  cherished:  in  the 
place  in  which  he  lived  and  laboured,  and  the  ihfluisnoe  of  his  example, 
and  the  fruits  of  his  beneficence,  yet  remain; 

It  is  a  pleasing  exercise  to  trace  the  steps  of  a  career  so  honourable 
and  useftd ;  and  especially  to  mark  the  grace  of  Christ  in  drawing 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Brook  to  Himself, — in  diffusihjg  through  it  spiritual 
life,  and  calling  into  existence  devout  and  bemgnant  affections, — in 
sustaining  his  piety  amidst  the  adverse  influences  of  the  world, — ^and 
in  consecrating  his  untiring  energy  to  the  highest  and  holiest  purposes. 
Nor  was  it  the  least  beautiful  and  impressive  illustration  of  the  power 
and  sufficiency  of  that  grace,  that  when  the  activities  of  earth  had  to 
be  suddenly  relinquished,  and  many  of  the  cherished  purposes  of  life 
had  to  be  abandoned,  it  enabled  him  calmly  to  bow  to  the  Divine 
will,  and  to  rest  in  the  assurance  that,  through  the  Lord  Jesus,  the 
great  end  of  life  had  been  attained,  and  that  he  was  about  to  share 
his  Saviour's  rest  and  triumph. 

Mr.  Brock  was  bom  at  Coombe,  near  Teignmouth,  on  September 
28d,  1812.  His  father  was  a  farmer ;  and  both  his  parents  belonged 
to  ancient  and  respectable  families.  He  was  their  third  son ;  and  as 
he  grew  up,  he  evinced  considerable  courage  and  determination.  At 
the  age  of  six  or  seven  years  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Teignmouth, 
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and  remained  there  until  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year.  The 
village  in  which  his  parents  lived  was  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town ;  and  the  youth  regularly  walked  to  and  from  school,  occa- 
sionallj  showing  his  prowess  in  contests  with  some  who  assailed 
him.  Daring  these  years  he  acquired  the  elements  of  knowledge; 
and,  when  he  left  the  school,  was  considered  to  he  famished,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  then  formed  of  educational  attainments,  for  the 
more  active  engagements  of  life.  He  was  hound,  as  an  apprentice, 
to  Mr.  Wilcocks,  of  Exeter,  who  carried  on  an  extensive  hosineaa  as 
a  draper ;  and,  from  the  first,  he  manifested  the  energy  and  indostiy 
which  marked  his  whole  career.  Not  only  did  he  perform  the  work 
required  of  him,  hut  he  endeavoured  to  do  as  much  more  as  possible, 
in  order  that  he  might  ohtain,  at  the  very  earliest  period,  a  complete 
knowledge  of  his  husiness. 

When  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  expired,  he  remained  for  a 
while  with  Mr.  Wilcocks  as  an  assistant.  And  now  his  love  of 
mental  culture  hegan  to  develop  itself.  He  became  conscioos  of  the 
defective  nature  of  his  attainments ;  and  he  diligently  applied  himself, 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  to  reading  and  study,  often  rising 
at  four  o'clock  to  engage  in  these  exercises.  Aftier  a  while  he  went 
to  London,  and  entered  a  large  drapery  establishment.  But  the  long 
hours  of  work,  now  happOy  abridged,  greatly  tried  his  strength.  He 
was  often  engaged  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eleven  at 
night ;  and  under  this  exhausting  pressure  his  health  failed,  and  he 
was  ordered  by  a  physician  whom  he  consulted  to  return  to  his  native 
air.  It  cost  Mr.  Brock  a  great  straggle  to  comply  with  this  advice. 
He  was  reluctant  to  abandon  the  bright  prospects  of  worldly  success 
which  opened  before  him  in  the  metropolis.  But  the  hand  of  Gfod 
was  guiding  him  to  the  right  sphere,  where  his  mind,  brought  under 
the  renewing  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  would  develop  its  ener- 
gies so  as  to  diffuse  extensive  good,  and  leave  an  example  of  enduring 
worth. 

With  shattered  health  Mr.  Brock  returned  to  his  native  village; 
but,  after  a  few  months,  he  regdned  his  strength,  and  then  renewed 
his  engagement  with  his  former  employer  at  Exeter.  His  serrioes 
were  so  valuable  that,  when  he  proposed  again  to  try  London,  Hr. 
Wilcocks  offered  him  a  share  in  the  business,  to  induce  him  to 
remain.  He  consented  to  do  so ;  and  threw  his  whole  energies  into 
the  management  of  the  business,  which,  in  his  hands,  prospered  greatly. 
When  the  first  term  of  partnership  had  expired,  it  was  renewed  on 
conditions  more  advantageous  to  Mr.  Brock ;  and  when  this  second 
term  closed,  the  senior  partner  retired,  and  Mr.  Brock  remained  the 
sole  proprietor.  Thus  was  he  settled,  by  the  providence  of  God,  in 
Exeter ;  and,  in  the  year  1837,  he  married  the  excellent  woman  who 
for  nearly  twenty-seven  years  shared  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and  who, 
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after  deeply  monrniog  his  removal,  followed  him,  within   a  few 
months,  to  his  heavenly  rest. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  regarded  Mr.  Brock  as  an  enterprising 
and  energetic  young  man,  possessed  of  high  principle,  and  devoting 
himself  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his  calling,  while  he  valued 
mental  improvement,  and  sought  to  acquire  useful  knowledge.  But 
we  have  now  to  trace  the  circumstances  of  that  great  spiritual  change 
which  gave  to  his  energy  a  right  direction,  and  made  his  career  not 
merely  one  of  worldly  prosperity,  but  one  of  blessing  to  multitudes. 
Throughout  his  youth  and  early  manhood  he  had  observed  the  out- 
ward duties  of  morality ;  but  now  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  disclosed  to  him  his  need  of  sialvation,  led  him  to  renounce 
the  vain  amusements  of  the  world,  and  brought  him  in  humility  and 
penitence  to  the  Saviour's  feet.  Previously  to  his  marriage  he  fro- 
qaently  attended  the  Independent  chapel  with  the  family  of  the 
lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged ;  but  after  that  event  he  occasionally 
went  to  the  Mint  chapel,— *  a  chapel  endeared  to  multitudes  by  many 
hallowed  associations.  An  incident  which  occurred  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1843  shows  that  there  was  a  struggle  going  on  in 
his  breast,— one  which  happily  terminated  in  his  choosing  the  good 
part.  He  was  usually  visited  on  Christmas  Day  by  two  friends, 
with  whom,  during  the  evening,  he  occasionally  played  at  cards. 
Mrs.  Brock  and  himself,  and  his  visitors,  were  thus  engaged 
on  the  evening  in  question,  when  he  suddenly  left  the  room.  After 
being  absent  about  half  an  hour,  he  returned ;  and  being  requested 
to  play  another  game,  he  replied,  "  No,  I  will  never  play  another 
game  of  cards  as  long  as  I  live,*' — a  resolution  to  which  he  sacredly 
adhered.  But  he  did  not  pause  here.  He  told  his  friends  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  the  pardon  of  his  sins ;  and  from  that 
hour  he  diligently  attended  the  public  means  of  grace  among  the 
Methodists.  He  had  found,  in  the  simple,  distincli,  and  earnest 
preaching  which  he  heard  in  the  Mint  chapel,  that  which  arrested 
his  attention,  and  met  the  anxious  cravings  of  his  spirit ;  and  now, 
being  fully  resolved  to  be  the  Lord's,  he  listened  with  yet  deeper 
interest.  The  Watch-night  service  of  the  year  1848  was  a  memor- 
able one  to  Mr.  Brock.  The  late  Eev.  Corbett  Cooke  conducted 
that  service;  and,  as  he  left  the  pulpit  at  its  close,  Mr.  Brock  went 
forward  to  him,  avowing  his  earnest  desire  of  salvation,  and  request- 
ing a  private  interview.  A  time  was  fixed ;  and  Mr.  Brock  disclosed 
to  Mr.  Cooke  his  deep  consciousness  of  sin,  and  sought  clearer  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  way  of  salvation.  Other  interviews  took  place ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  his  anxious  spirit  found  rest  and  peace  in 
Christ.  He  immediately  joined  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society, 
and  continued  an  attached  and  devoted  member  of  it  until  he  was 
called  to  the  higher  associations  of  the  heavenly  world. 

3  (J  3  n         ^ 
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Mr.  Brock  had  now  entered  upon  a  new  Ufe.  Beiuning  hiB  energy, 
and  still  manifesting  those  remarkable  talents  for  businesB  with  which 
he  was  endowed,  he  cultivated  communion  with  God,  and,  conBtnined 
bj  ELis  "  mercies,*'  presented  himself  as  "  a  living  sacrifice  "  to  Him. 
Success  still  attended  his  efforts  in  the  world ;  his  business  greatly 
prospered ;  but  that  prosperity  was  made  subservient  to  the  higher 
purposes  of  existence,  and,  instead  of  being  a  snare,  or  even  a  corse, 
as  it  is  to  many,  it  became  to  him  and  to  multitudes  a  blessing. 

In  tradDg  the  developments  of  his  Christian  character,  we  most 
not  overlook  his  hoe  of  those  spirituckl  exereiees  in  which  piety  is 
strengthened  and  matured.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer,  and  a  devout 
and  earnest  student  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  had  a  profound  rever- 
ence for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  could  truly  affirm  that  the  "  statates '' 
of  God  were  "  his  delight  in  the  house  of  his  pilgrimage.*'  He  dili- 
gently attended  the  public  services  of  the  house  of  God,  not  only 
on  the  Lord's  day,  but  also  on  week-day  evenings.  His  place  in  the 
sanctuary  was  rarely  vacant, — ^never,  indeed,  unless  circumstances 
rendered  his  absence  necessary.  Nor  was  it  only  the  public  minis- 
tration of  the  truth  of  Christ  which  he  prized.  He  made  it  a  role  to 
be  present  at  the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  thus  setting  an  excellent 
example  to  the  more  influential  members  of  the  church.  And  he 
delighted  in  Christian  fellowship.  For  many  years  he  had  the 
charge  of  a  class ;  and  he  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  spiritiul 
welfare  of  the  members.  The  diligence,  earnestness,  and  fidelity 
which  marked  his  business-transactions  were  carried  by  him  into  the 
affairs  of  religion ;  and  his  growing  piety  and  usefulness  afibrded  an 
instructive  comment  on  the  former  branch  of  the  important  principle 
so  often  affirmed  by  our  Lord :  ''  Unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  he 
given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance :  but  from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.*' 

The  religious  principles  which  he  thus  habitually  sought  to  nourish 
and  maintain  influenced  his  whole  hearing  and  conduct  in  domettk 
and  social  life.  In  the  immediate  circle  of  his  home  he  was  esteemed 
and  beloved.  He  was  an  affectionate  and  thoughtful  husband,  a 
kind  and  judicious  father,  and  a  considerate  and  benevolent  master. 
As  a  friend  he  was  justly  prized  by  many.  His  strength  of  character, 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world,  his  practical  sagacity,  and 
his  unaffected  kindness,  rendered  his  counsels  peculiarly  vduahle, 
while  he  was  ever  ready  to  encourage  and  help  the  deserving.  He 
was  upright  and  honourable  in  his  worldly  transactions,  and  cared 
for  the  interests  of  those  whom  he  employed.  He  was  solicitoitf 
for  their  comfort,  their  intellectual  advancement,  and  their  spiritual 
welfare.  For  several  years  he  resided  at  his  principal  house  of  busi- 
ness in  Fore-street ;  and  he  sought  to  give  to  his  large  estabhah* 
ment  the  character  of  a  Christian  home.    The  young  people  of  that 
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bodsehold  were  assembled  morning  and  evening  for   the  reading  * 
of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer ;  and,  to  give  greater  interest  and  im- 
pressiyeness  to  the  morning  worship,  a  chaplain  was  engaged  to 
conduct  i%  while  Mr.  Brock  himself  usually  led  the  devotions  in  the 
evening. 

This  reference  to  the  domestic  circle  of  Mr.  Brock  suggests  another 
feature  of  his  character.  He  was  **  a  lover  of  hospitalitjf,^^  and  *^  a 
lover  of  ffood  men.'*  He  delighted  to  welcome  to  his  house 
not  only  the  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  his  Christian 
friends  generally ;  and  he  sought  to  promote  the  kindly  interchange 
of  thought  and  feeling  between  them.  Many  now  resident  in  Exeter 
and  elsewhere  remember  with  lively  interest  the  pleasant  hours 
which  they  spent  in  his  society.  The  cordial  welcome  with  which 
they  were  greeted  by  himself  and  Mrs.  Brook,  whose  heart  was  as 
generous  as  his  own,  and  the  manifest  desire  to  contribute  in  every 
way  to  their  comfort,  banished  every  feeling  of  distance  or  cold 
reserve ;  and  social  intercourse  was  enjoyed  in  some  of  its  purest  and 
most  attractive  forms,  being  sanctified  and  ennobled  by  Christian 
principle  and  feeling. 

To  the  public  at  large  Mr.  Brock  was,  perhaps,  known  chiefly  by 
his  acts  of  Christian  liberality.  He  was  faithful  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  stewardship  to  God  in  the  use  of  worldly  property.  There 
are  now  no  means  of  ascertaining  at  what  period  he  first  carefully 
stadied  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  on  this  important  subject : 
bat  it  is  certain  that,  for  many  years,  he  presented  a  noble  example 
of  fidelity  to  his  trust,  and  of  generous  devotedness  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  to  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow-men.  In  his  prosperity 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless  had  a  share,  while  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Church  of  Christ  were  largely  aided  by  it.  He  gave 
on  principle ;  and  cherished  a  jealousy  over  his  own  heart  lest  the 
love  of  money  should  secretly  establish  itself  within  it.  To  the 
several  institutions  of  that  branch  of  the  Church  with  which  he  was 
more  intimately  connected,  he  was  a  constant  and  liberal  contributor. 
For  many  years  his  annual  subscription  to  the  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Connexion  was  £50;  and  an  equal  sum  was 
given  to  the  Home*Mission  Fund.  In  his  own  city  and  county  he 
waa  always  ready  to  promote  and  sustain  every  Christian  effort.  He 
gave  largely  towards  the  erection  of  chapels  and  school-rooms  ;  and 
sottght  to  uphold  and  extend  educational  and  evangelistic  agencies. 
He  actively  co-operated  with  the  Bev.  William  Williams  (^),  who  had 
the  chief  oversight  of  the  Exeter  Circuit  from  the  year  1856  to  1859, 
in  forming  a  scheme  for  the  extinction  of  all  the  chapel-debts  in  the 
Circuit,  with  the  aid  of  a  loan,  now  wholly  repaid,  from  the  General 
Chapel  Fund.  Begarding  this  movement  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  work  of  God,  he  gave  to  it  his  whole 
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'  strength ;  and,  presiding  at  the  meetbg  at  wUcb  it  was  inangaraiedf 
presented  towards  it  £500.  At  a  later  period  be  exerted  himBelf  to 
iecore  a  second  large  chiqpel  in  tiie  Atj,  though  before  theafetainment 
of  this  object  he  was  called  to  hb  heavenly  rest.  The  spadovs  and 
eommodions  school-room  in  King-street,  Exeter,  which  for  some 
years  formed  the  centre  of  a  successfid  Home  Mission,  and  in 
which  an  important  Sonday-school  is  still  held,  was  erected  mamly 
tiuoDgh  his  instramentality.  Nor  was  his  munificence  confined  to 
rdigions  undertakings.  He  was  ever  ready  to  take  part  in  any 
movement  which  he  deemed  conducive  to  the  intellectual  advance- 
mant,  or  the  temporal  comfort,  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Towards  the 
erection  of  the  Albert  Museum  he  cheerfully  contributed  £400,  and 
he  waa  a  liberal  subscriber  to  the  School  of  Art.  His  heart  e?er 
beat  warmly  towards  the  poor  and  afflicted.  Silently  and  unosten- 
tatiously  he  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  destitute,  and  comforted 
many  a  widow  and  many  an  orphan  child  in  their  loneliness  and 
woe.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  waa  contemplating  the  erection  of 
some  model-cottages ;  for  he  looked  around  for  modes  in  which  he 
could  use  his  resources  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-men. 

But  among  his  benefactions  there  is  one  which  deserves  q»eeial 
mention.  His  brief  residence  in  the  metropolis,  towards  the  com- 
menoement  of  his  career,  and  his  repeated  visits  to  it  on  boaineis, 
had  deeply  impressed  him  with  the  spiritual  destitution  of  its  vast 
multitudes ;  and  he  felt  that  the  greatest  kindness  to  them  was  to 
bring  them  under  the  influence  of  Christ's  own  truth.  To  promote 
this  object,  in  connexion  with  the  chureh  of  his  choice,  he  spontane- 
ously offered  to  g^ve  £100  towards  the  erection  of  each  of  thirty 
chapels,  formed  to  seat  at  least  one  thousand  persons,  which  might  be 
erected  in  London  or  its  suburbs.  This  munificent  offer  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapel  Boilding 
Fund,  which  has  already  effected,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  incalcolable 
good.  He  was  not,  indeed,  permitted  to  witness  the  erection  of  all 
these  ohapek;  but  his  noble  giSb  of  £3,000— the  larger  portion  of 
which  was  paid  under  circumstances  peculiarly  affecting,  which  will 
come  before  us  as  we  approach  the  closing  scene — stands  as  a  proof  of 
his  deep  and  undying  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfiure  of  the  capital 
of  this  Empire. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  regard  these  acts  of  Mr.  Breok  as  the  result 
of  sudden  and  fitful  impulses  of  benevolence.  They  were  the 
development  of  settled  religious  principle.  Doubtless  they  brooght 
with  them  a  rich  satisfaction  to  his  own  mind, — the  sweet  conscious- 
ness that  Qod  was  making  him  the  instrument  of  good  to  manj ; 
but  they  were  diotated  by  a  profound  regard  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  great  purposes  of  human  life.    A  ninifter 
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who  knew  him  inUmately,  and  who  was  honoured  with  his  warmest 
friendship, — the  Rev,  James  Grose, — says,  on  this  suhject,  "  They 
who  knew  Mr.  Brock  but  superflcially,  or  at  a  distancey  probably 
thought  that  liberality  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  his  cha- 
racter. This  is  a  mistake.  His  liberality  was  the  fruit,  and  but  one 
of  the  fruits,  of  a  deeper  and  more  oomprehensiTO  spring  of  action, 
namely,  principle.  And  that  principle  was  not  so  much  a  firm, 
unwavering  determination  to  do  what  was  right  in  the  sight  of  men, 
as  a  holy  delight  in  doing  what  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  It 
was  a  principle  enlightened  and  sanctified.  In  this  sense  he  was  a 
man  of  the  very  highest  principle.  The  term  is  broad  and  exalted ; 
yet  it  is  applicable  to  him  in  its  broadest  and  most  exalted  sense." 
Happy  will  it  be  if  this  brief  record  of  Mr.  Brook's  character  should 
stimulate  others  to  tread  in  his  footsteps,  and  should  encourage  those 
who  are  entering  upon  life  to  **  honour  the  Lord  with  their  substanoe, 
and  with  the  first-fruits  of  their  increase  !  "  How  lamentable  is  it, 
that  the  duty  of  systematic  and  proportionate  giving  is  not  more 
earnestly  pondered  and  more  steadily  carried  out  by  professed  Chris- 
tians, and  that  the  only  real  blessedness  connected  with  the  use  of 
money — ^the  humble  consciousness  of  using  it  to  glorify  God  and  to 
bless  our  fellow-men — ^is  not  more  fully  appreciated  and  more  exten- 
sively realized !  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  when  a  man  to  whom  God 
has  given  wealth  either  hoards  it  avariciously,  or  spends  it  upon  his 
own  gratification,  whUe  the  cause  of  Christ  is  allowed  to  languish, 
and  the  widow  and  the  orphan  are  left  to  pine  in  desolation  and  want. 
Mr.  Brock,  in  the  best  sense, ''  made  to  himself  friends "  of  that 
which  is  too  often  "  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness ; "  and  many 
whom  he  cheered  and  succoured,  as  well  as  many  to  whom  he  con« 
veyed  the  Word  of  Life,  doubtless  "  received  "  him,  when  he  "  failed  " 
on  earth,  ''into  everlasting  habitations.*' 

But  the  Christian  liberality  of  Mr.  Brock  was  only  one  among  many 
developments  of  his  humble,  earnest  piety.  He  engaged  cheerfully 
in  personal  sertfice  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  persevered  in  his  work 
at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  ease.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that, 
for  several  years,  he  had  the  charge  of  an  important  class.  This 
class  met  in  one  of  the  vestries  of  the  Mint  chapel,  on  the  forenoon 
of  the  Lord's  day,  before  the  commencement  of  the  public  service ; 
and  Mr.  Brock  delighted  to  gather  into  it  men  of  business,  and  often 
enjoyed,  in  fellowship  with  its  members,  rich  satisfaction.  As  a 
class-leader  he  excelled :  his  addresses  to  the  members  being  pointed 
and  direct,  and  characterized  by  great  religious  earnestness  as  well  as 
a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  His  Sabbath  afbernoons  were 
devoted  to  a  large  Bible-class  of  adults.  It  was  gracefully  said  of 
him,  in  one  of  the  Exeter  newspapers,  when  the  whole  city  was  mourn- 
ing its  irreparable  loss,  that ''  while  many  a  comfortable  tradesman 
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was  takmg  hia  neda  <m  m  Sandaj  mftetnoon,  lie  was  alwija  found, 
when  health  and  opportunity  aerredy  with  a  large  dasa  of  adults 
around  him,  instmcting  them  in  the  ways  of  religion  and  Tirtoe." 
And  the  preparation  which  he  made  for  this  exerciae  ia  well  deBerring 
of  imitation.  ¥^th  the  full  preaanre  of  his  extenaire  hoaineaa  i^n 
him,  he  found  time  diligently  to  study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  hoth  for 
his  own  establishment  and  aanctification,  and  to  enable  him  effictentlj 
to  dischaige  his  duty  as  the  teacher  of  this  adult  daaa.  He  deroted 
the  erening  of  Satiuday  to  this  preparation,  writing  in  a  book  the 
thoughts  which  occurred  to  him,  and  which  he  wished,  on  the  monow, 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  young  men  who  would  be  gathered 
around  him.  These  books,  at  the  close  of  each  year,  he  destroyed; 
and,  when  remonstrated  with  on  this  practice,  he  justified  it  by  the 
oonnderation  that,  if  he  preserved  them,  he  might  be  tempted  to  stuI 
himself  of  past  preparations,  instead  of  continuing  the  fresh  and 
earnest  study  of  the  DiTine  Word. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  only  modes  of  direct  personal  effort 
in  the  Church  in  which  Mr.  Brock  engaged.  One  minister,  in  a 
letter  now  before  me,  gratefully  acknowledges  that  he  stood  by  him 
repeatedly  in  his  open-air  preaching,  and  engaged  persons  to  distribnte 
tracts  in  connexion  with  such  services;  and  that  when  penitent 
aeekers  of  salvation  remained  to  pray  after  the  public  services  of  the 
Lord's  day,  he  was  among  those  who  took  delight  in  pointing  them 
to  the  Saviour,  and  leading  them  in  prayer  to  the  Father  through 
Him.  And  there  was  one  memorable  scene  narrated  by  the  Bev. 
George  Gumock,  now  of  Hull,  which  deserves  to  be  placed  on  per- 
manent record,  as  illustrative  of  the  grace  and  power  of  the  Holj 
Ghost.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1846  the  railway  between 
Exeter  and  Crediton  was  commenced.  Mr.  Cumock,  then  stationed 
in  the  Exeter  Circuit,  but  having  his  residence  at  Crediton,  visited 
the  men  employed  in  the  work,  and  was  the  means  of  leading  many 
of  them  to  think  of  their  souls,  and  to  fly  to  Christ.  On  one  of  his 
visits  to  Exeter,  he  mentioned  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brock  his  wish  to 
bring  together  those  who  were  disposed  to  listen  to  his  message  in  a 
social  tea*meeting.  Mrs.  Brock  at  once  offered  to  give  tea  to  tf 
many  as  he  could  get  together ;  and  her  offer  was  gratefully  accepted 
on  the  condition  that  Mr.  Brock  should  himself  come  to  the  meet- 
ing. The  events  of  that  evening  shall  be  told  in  Mr.  Cumock's  own 
words : — '^  Mr.  Brock  drove  out  in  hia  gig,  bringing  with  him  Henjy 
Wood,  a  local  preacher  employed  in  his  warehouse,  a  very  excellent 
young  man,  who  spoke  some  twenty  minutes  to  these  men  after  tea, 
and  singing  and  prayer.  Mr.  Brock  then  spoke,  very  quietly  bat 
with  remarkable  power  and  influence,  upon  the  value  of  personal  ul* 
vation.  The  men,  about  nineteen  in  number,  were  seated  round  the 
vestry  of  Crediton  chapel.    Mr.  Brook  was  standing  with  hia  back  to 
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the  fire-place,  so  that  he  could  see  every  man's  face ;  and,  while  he 
spoke,  one  after  another  hegan  to  wipe  away  his  tears.  He  saw  that 
they  were  feeling  deeply,  and  pressed  home  the  necessity  of  seekiDg 
salvation  there  and  then.  One  man  cried  out,  *  What  a  sinner  I 
am ! '  Another  said,  while  Mr.  Brock  was  still  speaking, '  If  I  were 
to  die  this  moment,  I  should  drop  into  hell  I '  Another  dropped  off 
the  seat  on  his  knees,  and  hegan  to  cry  for  mercy.  Without  heing 
asked,  or  any  concerted  movement,  all  got  upon  their  knees  and 
began  to  cry  to  God.  Mr.  Brock,  of  course,  ceased  to  speak,  and, 
with  myself  and  some  other  Christian  friends,  hegan  praying  with 
them  and  talking  to  them.  The  power  was  marvellous:  it  was 
Pentecostal.  Every  man  in  the  room  professed  that  night  to  find 
peace  with  God ;  and  all  joined  the  Society." 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  Mr.  Brock's  readiness  to  engage  in 
personal  effort  to  lead  men  to  the  Saviour.  To  this  day  many  who 
shared  his  lahours  speak  with  delight  of  his  willingness  to  go  into 
the  viUages  around  Exeter,  to  take  part  in  revival-services,  and  of  the 
deep,  rich  joy  which  he  felt  when  men  were  awakened  and  converted. 
In  some  cases,  too,  he  called,  unsolicited,  on  persons  who  had  come  to 
the  neighbourhood  in  quest  of  health,  and,  adverting  to  their  spiritual 
interests,  spoke  of  the  blessedness  of  a  saving  interest  in  Christ ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  some  instances  of  this  kind,  his 
advice  and  exhortations  were  the  means  of  bringing  them  to  the 
enjoyment  of  salvation. 

Of  Mr.  Brock's  value  to  Methodism  in  Sxeter  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  speak  too  strongly.  His  clear  and  sound  judgment,  his  corn- 
bined  energy  and  prudence,  and  his  readiness  generously  to  sustain 
any  well-considered  project  for  the  consolidation  and  extension  of 
Methodistic  interests,  gave  him  a  commanding  influence  in  all  meet* 
ings  connected  with  the  Circuit.  His  brethren  were  assured  that 
they  could  fully  confide  in  him ;  and  when,  in  the  inscrutable  dispen- 
sations of  Divine  Providence,  he  was  taken  from  among  them,  they 
felt*' as  when  a  standard-bearer  fainteth."  He  filled,  at  different 
periods,  all  the  Circuit-offices  which  belong  to  laymen,  and  was,  for 
several  years,  the  District  Missionary  Treasurer.  A  passing  reference 
only  may  be  made  to  the  great  service  which  he  rendered  to  Method- 
ism in  this  city,  when  the  storm  of  agitation  swept  over  the  Con- 
nexion in  the  years  1850  and  1851.  His  fidelity,  kindness,  and 
generosity,  in  that  time  of  trouble,  largely  contributed  to  sustain  the 
hearts  of  the  ministers,  and  to  guard  the  interests  of  purity  and 
order.  Towards  the  close  of  his  career  he  had  considerable  Oon- 
nexiondl  influence.  He  was  looked  up  to  by  many,  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  Circuit  and  District,  as  a  prudent  counsellor,  and  a  gene- 
rous supporter  of  every  wise  and  noble  undertaking.  The  last  occa- 
sion on  which  the  ?rriter  of  this  Memoir  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
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and  healing  him,  was  the  Jabilee  Meeting  of  the  Wesleyan-Metiiod- 
iflt  Missionary  Society,  held  in  Leeds,  in  October,  1863.  That  move- 
ment called  forth  his  hearty  sympathy ;  and  he  generously  sanctioned 
it  by  promising  a  contribution  of  £500  towards  the  objects  which  it 
was  designed  to  promote. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Brock's  sympathies  were 
limited  to  Wesleyan  Methodism.  He  cherished  the  spirit  of  catholic 
lone  ;  and  was  rcMidy  to  co-operate  with  all  who  were  devoted  to  the 
Saviour,  in  evangeUstic  and  benevolent  efforts.  He  cultivated  inter- 
course  with  devout  men  of  different  communions ;  and  amoi^  the 
tributes  of  affectionate  respect  paid  to  his  memory,  wh«i  he  was 
called  away,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  graceful  was  from  the  pen 
of  the  accomplished  prelate  who  now  presides  over  the  diocese  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  who,  when  Dean  of  Exeter,  valued  his  friend- 
ah^,  and  esteemed  him  as  a  fellow- worker  for  Christ. 

Nor  should  another  feature  of  Mr.  Brock's  character  be  over- 
looked. He  took  a  lively  interest  in  public  affca/rc^  and  sought  to 
promote  the  sway  of  those  political  principles  which  he  hdd  as  a 
matter  of  nncere  conviction.  One  who  knew  him  intunately  atates, 
that  *'  he  set  out  in  life  with  three  political  axioms, — religious  liberfy, 
political  liberty,  and  commercial  Uberty ;"  and  that  "  firom  these  he 
never  swerved."  He  was,  for  some  time,  the  Preeidant  of  the  Liberal 
Association  in  Exeter :  but,  while  he  was  earnest  in  the  maintenance 
of  his  own  views,  his  character  commanded  the  respect  of  those  of 
his  feUow-citizens  who  differed  from  him ;  and  that  respect  deepened 
as  his  years  increased,  and  his  excellencies,  ripened  by  Divine  grace, 
unfolded  themselves. 

Such  was  Mr.  Brock ;  and,  as  he  had  only  reached  his  fiftj-fint 
year,  and  to  outward  appearance  was  hale  and  Yigorous,  it  was  fondlj 
hoped  that  many  years  of  active  service  and  of  Christian  usefulnsfls 
were  before  him.  Everything  around  seemed  bright.  His  busineM 
in  which,  a  few  years  previously,  he  had  associated  three  partners 
with  himsdf,  continued  to  flourish ;  he  had  won  a  place  of  com* 
manding  influence  in  the  affections  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
especially  of  his  Christian  brethren ;  the  prospects  of  Methodism  in 
Exeter,  with  which  he  was  so  closely  identified,  were  eneouraging  and 
assuring;  and  his  domestic  relations  gave  him  great  comfort 
and  satisfiaction.  Of  two  children  bom  to  him,  one  son  had  been 
spared,  of  whom  it  may  only  be  said  here,  that  even  then  he  had 
begun  to  walk  in  his  father's  footsteps.  A  peculiar  interest  attachei 
to  Mr.  Brock's  correspondence  with  him,  at  the  period  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived.  It  had  been  deemed  deaurable  that  his  son  should 
reside  for  a  while  in  Paris,  to  complete  his  education ;  and  this  lad 
Mr.  Brock  to  write  to  him  very  frequently.  Several  of  these  letters 
are  now  befim  me.    They  exhibit  an  occasioBal  playfuhieas,  bbnded 
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with  a  father*8  solicitade  for  his  son's  health  and  oomfort ;  they  con- 
tain sound  and  valuable  advice  as  to  his  studies,  and  the  general 
employment  of  his  time;  they  evince  the  energy  of  a  man  of 
business,  who  designed  his  son  to  engage  in  the  same  course  of 
commeroial  activity ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  they  embrace  affec- 
tionate and  earnest  exhortations  to  the  maintenance  of  the  inward 
life  of  piety.  Some  passages  of  this  last  class  will  be  read  with 
interest,  as  showing  the  inner  workings  of  Mr.  Brock's  heart,  and 
marking  his  intense  solicitude,  that  one  so  dear  to  him  should  cleave 
to  the  Saviour,  and  ever  stand  forth  as  one  of  His  witnesses.  Under 
the  date  of  February  18th,  1864,  he  writes, ''  I  was  glad  to  read  your 

remarks  about  Mr. 's  preaching.    It  will  be  a  sad  day, — ^which, 

I  hope,  will  never  come, — when  we  do  not  relish  God's  house,  God's 
Book,  God's  day,  God's  servants.  Should  you  ever  find  such  a  feeling 
coming  over  you,  go  to  your  knees,  keep  upon  your  knees,  until  God 
creates  within  you  a  true  spiritual  appetite  for  wholesome  food ;  I  care 
not  how  plain,  or  by  whom  administered,  provided  it  effects  the 
desired  good."  In  a  letter  written  four  days  subsequently,  he  adverts 
to  the  probable  influence  of  the  new  circumstances  in  which  his  son 
was  placed  upon  his  religious  feeling^ : — "  You  will  doubtless  find  the 
present  a  new  phase  in  your  Christian  life,  and  one  that  wiU  require 
a  larger  development  of  Christian  character  than  the  one  you  have  left. 
It  is  a  very  common  remark  that  the  religion  young  men  get  in  the 
country  rarely  sustains  them  in  London;  and  that  the  religion 
enjoyed  by  civilians  would  not  be  equal  to  the  demands  upon  the 
military,  and  would  break  down  in  camp  or  barrack-life.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  deny  these  general  assertions;  but  will  say  to  you, 
my  son,  if  more  grace  is  'needed  to  serve  God  in  Paris  than  in 
Exeter,— ^tf^  more.  Christ  gives  for  every  need.  Take  upon  you  at 
once,  in  idl  places  and  at  all  times,  the  distinct  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  let  your  first  hour  be  given  to  reading  and  prayer 
every  day."  The  next  communication,  of  the  date  of  March  3d, 
breathes  the  same  spirit : — "  Tell  me  in  your  next  just  a  word  or 
two  about  spiritual  matters.  Is  all  light  within  ?  Does  your  peace 
flow  as  a  river  P  Are  you  serving  God  P  If  so,  in  what  way  P  Tell 
me  a  good  deal  about  this  part  of  life's  business."  The  last  of 
these  letters  was  written  from  his  sick  room,  when  his  fatal  illness 
had  commenced,  but  when  his  medical  advisers  cherished  hope  as  to 
the  issue.  Afber  describing  his  symptoms,  and  endeavouring  to 
banish  any  alarm  which  lus  illness  might  awaken,  he  adds,  "  Well,  it 
is  a  mercy  to  know  that  our  Heavenly  Father  baa  our  lives  and  health 
in  His  holy  keeping.  My  mind  is  kept  free  from  all  anxious  cares. 
I  know  that  whatever  God  appoints  is  best  for  us." 

It  was  on  Sunday,  March  20tfa,  1864,  that  Mr.  Brock  attended 
the  Mint  chapel  for  the  last  time.    On  his  way  to  his  class  he  felt 
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unwell,  and  called  on  bis  medical  attendant,  who  inquired  into  the 
case,  and  hoped  soon  to  g^ve  him  relief.  In  returning  from  the 
public  service,  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  Let  us  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
street :  I  like  to  walk  in  the  sun  ; "  and  then  he  talked  of  his  pro- 
posed visit  to  Christow,  on  the  following  Friday,  to  take  part  in  the 
annual  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  chapel  there.  But  this  purpose  was 
not  to  be  carried  out.  On  Monday  morning  the  pain  of  which  he 
had  spoken  became  more  severe;  and  his  medical  attendant, bdng 
summoned,  advised  him  to  keep  his  bed,  or,  if  he  rose  at  all,  to 
recline  on  a  couch.  He  was  suffering  from  a  swelling  on  the  left  dde 
of  the  abdomen,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  soon  be  subdued.  As 
the  remedies  applied  failed  to  give  relief,  he  at  length  consented  that 
his  son  should  be  summoned  from  Paris.  Their  first  interview  after 
his  arrival  was  very  affecting ;  the  altered  appearance  of  the  father 
painfully  impressing  the  son,  who  had  left  him  apparently  in  pe^ 
feet  health.  As  the  disease  advanced,  Mr.  Brock  looked  forward 
to  its  fatal  issue,  though  he  did  not,  for  some  time,  wholly  abandon 
the  hope  of  recovery ;  and  he  set  himself  solemnly  to  review  Hfe, 
and  to  examine  thoroughly  his  state  before  God.  He  felt,  as  he  said 
to  a  fnend,  that  God  had  laid  him  there  for  a  great  purpose, — ^that 
he  might  more  fully  search  his  own  heart,  and  look  forward  to  the 
spiritual  issue  of  his  probation.  Standing,  as  he  thus  did,  face  to 
face  with  eternal  realities,  he  turned  away  from  everything  that  he 
had  done,  with  a  deep  sense  of  utter  unworthiness,  and  felt  that 
Gkrist  ahne  was  his  Hope  and  Befuge.  In  the  earlier  part  of  hii 
illness,  he  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  public  and  commercial 
affairs,  and  wished  to  have  the  newspapers  read  to  him,  as  well 
as  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  devotional  works :  but  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  danger  became  more  vivid  and  distinct,  he  discon- 
tinued this,  observing  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  his  time  and 
attention  occupied,  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  with  worldly 
things.  The  Scriptures  were  now  more  than  ever  precious  to  him ; 
and  Wesley's  Hymns  often  ministered  to  his  faith,  and  love,  and  hope. 
It  was  the  pleasing,  though  mournful,  duty  of  his  son  to  read  these 
to  himi  when  the  severity  of  his  pain  allowed  him  to  listen.  A 
favourite  chapter  of  his  was  the  last  in  the  Book  of  the  Bjvelation ; 
and  for  that  he  again  and  again  asked. 

The  best  medical  advice  which  Eieter  could  afford  had  Icen 
secured  from  the  first ;  but  that  no  possible  means  of  relief  mighthe 
left  untried,  an  eminent  physician  was  summoned  from  London  to 
confer  with  the  Exeter  physician  and  surgeon  on  the  case.  After  a 
careful  and  anxious  consultation,  it  was  decided  that  he  was  soffering 
from  a  malignant  tumour,  which  was  certain  to  prove  fatal,  and 
which  would  probably  terminate  life  in  a  few  days.  Ur.  Brock 
wished  to  know  the  whole  truth ;  and,  when  it  was  told  him,  he 
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reeeiTed  it  with  calmness  and  composure.  And  now  came  an  affect- 
ing scene.  When  the  medical  advisers  had  retired,  he  asked  all 
around  him  to  leave  the  room,  and  not  to  come  in  again  until  he 
should  ring  the  hell.  He  wished,  for  awhile,  to  he  alone  toith  Qod. 
The  last  vestige  of  the  hope  of  recovery  was  now  gone ;  and  he  felt 
that  his  probation  was  virtually  ended,  and  only  its  solemn  issue 
remained.  In  a  few  days  the  ties  of  earth  would  be  severed,  and  he 
would  have  to  pass  into  the  presence  of  God.  For  half  an  hour 
he  remained  alone.  Into  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  prayers 
and  intercessions,  of  those  solemn  moments,  it  is  not  for  us  to  pene- 
trate. But,  doubtless,  he  now  committed  himself  afresh  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  sought  and  received  grace  to  die.  When  the  bell 
rang,  Mrs.  Brock  and  his  son  entered  his  room,  and  found  him  per- 
fectly calm  and  peaceful.  He  called  his  son  to  his  bed-side,  and 
directed  him  to  write  several  letters,  the  matter  of  which  he  dictated, 
and  some  of  which  he  himself  signed.  Among  these  was  one  to  Sir 
Francis  Lycett,  as  the  treasurer  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapel  Building 
Fund.  At  first,  he  simply  requested  Mrs.  Brock,  to  whom  he  now 
formally  transferred  his  private  banking  account,  to  carry  out,  after 
his  decease,  his  engagement  relative  to  the  erection  of  new  chapels  in 
London.  She,  with  that  generosity  which  ever  characterized  her, 
suggested  that  the  act  had  better  be  completed  at  once ;  and  Mr. 
Brock,  acceding  to  the  proposal,  signed  a  cheque  for  £2,300,  the 
balance  of  the  £3,000  which  he  had  promised  to  the  Fund.  Some 
other  matters  were  arranged ;  and  then  he  asked  his  wife  and  son 
whether  there  was  anything  more  to  be  done.  After  some  conversar 
tion  with  them,  and  a  few  additional  arrangements,  he  said, ''  Now  I 
have  done  with  the  things  of  this  world.'*  Henceforth  he  conversed 
only  about  spiritual  and  Divine  things.  He  was  unable  to  say 
much:  but,  at  different  times,  he  addressed  words  of  affectionate 
counsel  to  persons  who  were  admitted  to  see  him,  including  some  in 
his  own  employ,  urging  them  to  seek  a  saving  interest  in  Ghrist.  In 
his  parting  interview  with  an  esteemed  Christian  friend,  he  adverted  to 
the  activities  in  the  church  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  in  com- 
mon ;  but  added,  that  even  these  needed  to  be  carefully  scrutinized  as  to 
their  principles  and  motives,  and  that  there  was  nothing  that  afforded 
him  comfort  or  peace  but  a  constant /<?dJMi^  on  Christ,  In  him  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  now  more  than  ever  manifested.  It  gave 
him  abiding  tranquillity ;  it  enabled  him  to  endure  his  severe  and 
protracted  sufferings  without  a  murmur ;  and  it  sustained  him  in  the 
prospect  of  separation  from  those  whom  he  strongly  loved.  It  was 
on  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  day.  May  16th,  1864,  that  he  entered 
upon  that  "  sleep  "  into  which  our  crucified  and  risen  Lord  has 
changed  the  bitterness  of  death,  to  all  who  believe  in  Him.  Aiter 
teai  he  wished  to  have  his  bed  made,  and  thought  that  he  felt  strong 
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enoQgb  to  be  helped  out  of  bed,  and  to  sit  np,  while  it  was  bong 
done.  He  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Brock,  the  nurse,  and  his  iutbftid 
and  pions  man-serrant  into  a  large  arm-chair  at  the  bed-nde.  Mrs. 
Brock  stood  by  him ;  he  let  his  hand  fall  upon  her  bosom ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  without  a  sigh  or  a  groan,  his  spirit  passed  into  the  pre- 
sence of  HiK  "  who  died  for  us,  that,  whether  we  v)ake  or  tZ^p,  we 
should  live  together  with  Him.** 

A  sense  of  bereavement  spread  itself  throughout  the  city,  as  the 
mournful  event  became  known ;  and  when  the  tidings  were  oonTejed 
to  the  Methodist  Connexion  generally,  it  was  felt  by  allthaf  a 
plince  and  a  great  man  had  fallen  in  Israel."  Expressions  of  fljm« 
pathy,  and  testimonies  of  respect  and  esteem  for  the  character  of  Mr. 
Brock,  were  sent,  in  large  numbers,  to  his  sorrowing  widow.  From 
two  of  these  we  may  give  quotations.  Bishop  Ellicott,  with  whomi 
when  Dean  of  Exeter,  Mr.  Brock,  as  we  have  seen,  was  brought  into 
frequent  intercourse,  thus  expressed  his  high  appreciation  of  his 
excellencies : — ''  Your  dear  husband's  loss  will  indeed  be  most  widely 
felt.  Ever  active  in  doing  good,  kind  in  heart,  ready  in  hand,  he 
will  ever  hold  a  place  in  my  memory;  and,  if  I  am  permitted  again 
to  visit  Exeter,  will  be  one  whose  kind  Ohristian  face  I  shall  most 
sorrowfully  miss.  I  pray  God,  dear  Madam,  that  you  may  he 
sustained  by  the  Eternal  Spirit;  in  this  heavy  trial.  Yet  a  few  fleet- 
ing years,  and  then  the  blessed  reunion  ;  sorrow  and  sighing  for  ever 
gone,  tears  wiped  for  ever  away.  How  we  shall  then  look  back,  and 
wonder  we  could  have  sorrowed  so  deeply  here  below !  '*  The  Ber. 
William  Williams,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made, 
thus  wrote  to  Mrs.  Brock,  not  only  adverting  to  his  own  emo- 
tions,  but  tracing,  with  just  discrimination,  the  peculiarities  of  his 
friend's  character  :^"  I  am  quite  incapable  of  expressing  the  sorrow 
which  I  feel  on  the  death  of  your  beloved  husband.  It  is  with  dif- 
ficulty I  can  realize  the  fact  of  his  departure.  I  never  remember 
being  so  strongly  and  permanently  affected  on  any  former  occasion. 
From  my  first  interview  with  him  in  your  sitting»room  in  Fore- 
street,  until  the  last  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  from  London  ia 
March  last,  I  have  had  but  one  opinion  of  him, — an  opinion  in  which 
respect  and  affection  were  about  equally  combined.  I  feel  a  blank 
which  will  not,  cannot,  be  easily  filled.  Whether  I  thbk  of  him  as  a 
man,  a  citizen,  a  Ohristian,  or  a  member  of  our  Society,  I  am  con- 
scious that  he  was  above  the  common  stature  of  mankind.  He  had 
a  commandmg  mind,  a  large  heart,  and  a  tender  and  enlightened  con- 
science. There  was  something  childlike,  yet  massive,  in  his  character. 
He  was  self-diffident ;  yet,  on  occasions,  truly  bold.  He  was  simple, 
yet  sagacious ;  self-possessed,  but  susceptible  of  powerful  emotion.  He 
had  the  large  wisdom  of  a  man  who  knew  the  world,  in  combination 
with  the  Christian  piety  with  which  he  walked  humbly  with  Ood.  There 
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was  a  power  in  him  whicli  bad  not  been  inlly  developed  even  at  bis 
deatby  and  wbicb,  bad  God  spared  bim,  would  doubtless  baye  made 
him  a  still  greater  blessing,  not  only  in  Deyonsbire,  but  in  our  Con- 
nexion." 

Tbe  sentiments  conveyed  in  tbe  letter  of  tbe  Bisbop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  to  Mrs.  Brock,  were  strikingly  illustrated  by  tbe  course  of 
events.  A  few  montbs  only  intervened ;  and  tbe  sorrowing  widow 
was  admitted  to  tbose  realms  of  ligbt  upon  wbicb  ber  busband  bad 
entered.  Of  a  disposifcion  eminently  generous  and  kind, — ever  ready 
to  encourage  ber  beloved  busband  in  tbose  acts  of  liberality  to  wbicb 
Christian  principle  prompted  bim, — tbougbtful  and  considerate 
towards  all  witb  wbom  sbe  bad  to  do,  and  especially  towards  tbe  poor 
and  soirowfuly — sbe  passed  away  on  December  6tb  of  tbe  same  year, 
confiding  in  tbe  Saviour,  and  sustained  by  His  powerful  grace. 


THE  HISTORY  OP  ST.  PAUL  PALSIFIED. 

EsKEST  Kenan,  a  member  of  tbe  Erencb  Insiiiut,  assumes  tbe  cba- 
racter  of  bistorian  of  the  Divine  Author  of  Christianity  and  His 
apostles.  How  unfit  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity  is  for  the  execution 
of  such  a  work,  English  readers  may  once  more  judge  from  an  epitome 
of  bis  account  of  tbe  great  apostle  at  Damascus  and  in  Athens,  as  it 
appears  in  tbe  tenth  chapter  of  "Les  Apotrea'*  and  the  seventh  of 
**  SaifU  Pa/ul» 

Saul,  or,  as  bis  name  is  Latinized,  Paul,  was  a  Jew- of  Tarsus,  a  city 
in  Cilicia  wbicb  produced  a  considerable  number  of  learned  men.  This 
man,  learned  in  bis  way,  received  there  a  thoroughly  Jewisb  education 
in  his  childhood  and  youth,  but  little  more.  He  spoke  in  Greek 
habitually,  and  witb  ease ;  but  it  was  mere  Jewisb  Greek,  full  of  Hebra- 
isms and  Syrianisms,  such  as  a  well  instracted  Grecian  could  scarcely 
nnderstand.  When  be  bad  the  opportunity,  be  spoke  Hebrew,  or  rather 
Syro-Obaldee.  Li  that  language  he  thought,  and  in  that  language  was 
the  voice  which  be  fancied  he  beard  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  So  says 
Benan ;  but,  leaving  the  critical  judgment  of  tbe  cbai*acteristics  of 
Pauline  Greek  to  the  scholars  who,  having  dispassionately  examined 
it,  pronoxmoe  it  to  be  grammatically  pure,  tbe  present  writer  may 
observe  that  be  baa  read  tbe  Judaized  vernacular  of  different  languages, 
and,  allowing  for  a  very  few  Jewisb  or  theological  words  or  turns  of 
expression, — such,  however,  as  aJl  Greek  writers  on  foreign  subjects 
were  compelled  to  use,  while  yet  speaking  excellent  Greek, — ^be  could 
not  describe  tbe  language  of  St.  Paul's  writings  as  JudsDO-Greek. 

The  person  of  this  apostle  is  described  cleverly  enough,  but  the  art* 
fnlly  overdrawn  description  ia  rather  caricature  than  portraiture.  He 
conid  be  "  poHte/'  says  Benan,  "  exquisitely  polite,"  when  be  chose  so 
to  be,  or  just  the  opposite.  His  letters  reveal  great  power, — in  spite  of 
great  inaccuracy, — ^witb  keen  discernment,  touches  of  wit,  and  one  or 
two  broad  pleasantries  that  shock  us.  "  But  what  vente  I  What  affluence 
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of  charming  words !  What  nature !  One  f  eeb  that  Iub  character,  in 
moments  when  passion  did  not  make  him  irascible  and  savage,  must 
have  been  that  of  a  person  polished,  earnest^  affectionate,  sensitiTe  at 
times*  a  little  jealons.  Such  men,  while  th^  would  be  inferior  before 
the  great  public,  would  nerertheless  have  immense  adTantages  in  the 
bosom  of  little  churches,  from  the  attachment  they  inspire  by  their 
practical  aptitude,  and  by  the  derer  way  they  hare  of  getting  oat  of 
the  greatest  difficulties." 

Foul's  bearing  was  mean,  and,  as  it  seems,  did  not  answer  to  the 
grandeur  of  his  souL  "  He  was  ugly,  short,  thick-set,  and  hmich- 
backed.  His  strong  shoulders  carried  awkwardly  a  little  bald  head. 
His  pale  £aoe  was  overgrown  with  a  bushy  beard,  and  he  had  an 
aquiline  nose,  piercing  eyes,  black  eye-brows  that  met  together  on  his 
forehead.  Hu  '  speech '  was  '  contemptible.'  There  was  something  in 
it  cringing,  hesitating,  incorrect,  which  gave  at  first  a  poor  idea  of  his 
eloquence.    Like  a  clever  man,  he  himself  referred  to  his  extenal 

defects,  and  so  made  something  out  of  them The  temperament  <^ 

Paul  was  no  less  singular  than  his  exterior.  His  constitution,  eridentlj 
stubborn,  since  he  endured  a  life  full  of  fiktigues  and  priyationa,  was 
yet  not  sound.  He  made  incessant  aUusion  to  his  bodily  weaknen. 
He  looked  like  a  man  who  had  hardly  another  breath  to  draw,  aicklj, 
worn  out,  timid  withal,  without  anything  to  say  for  himself,  or  anj 

sort  of  influence Besides  all  this,  he  spoke  mysterioualy  ofaome 

secret  temptation ;  of  a  '  thorn '  in  his  flesh,  which  he  compares  to  an 
angel  of  Satan,  sent  to  '  buffet '  him,  and  which  Gk>d  permitted  to  baont 
him,  in  order  to  bring  down  his  pride." 

He  came  young  to  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  said  that  he  entered  the 
school  of  Gamaliel  the  aged,  the  most  famoTis  nma  in  Jenualem,  who 
passed  for  a  Pharisee,  but  was  not  of  a  narrow  or  ezclusiye  spirit^  and 
whom  Benan  is  pleased  to  consider  a  yeiy  respectable  person.  Saol 
however,  was  not  yet  softened  by  the  good  example  of  Gamaliel,  bot 
persecuted  the  Christians  furiously;  and  at  last,  as  we  know,  went 
to  Damascus,  with  authority  from  the  chief  priest  Theophilna,  to 
arrest  men  and  women  of  erroneous  opinions,  and  bring  them  bosnd 
to  Jerusalem.  Kenan's  miserable  travesty  of  this  passage  in  St  Paol'i 
history  now  follows : — 

"  The  excitement  of  his  brain  was  at  its  height ;  and  at  times  he  was 
agitated,  and  without  power  of  self-command.  Pftssion  is  no  rule  of 
fiuth.  The  passionate  man  goes  all  at  onoe  from  one  belief  to  another 
altogether  opposite ;  but  it  is  the  same  mad  impulse  that  carriea  him 
away.  Like  all  gtrong  8ouU,  Paul  was  ready  to  love  the  very  thing  he 
hated."  Thus  this  dreamer  invents  and  speculates  with  utter  diar^gaid 
of  the  histoiy  he  is  pretending  to  recite ;  making  it  appear  tha^  in 
accord  with  some  apocryphal  tales,  or  some  far-fetched  historical 
analogies,  he  certainly  believes  that  Paul  was  hardly  sane  when  he 
left  Jerusalem.  With  the  cleverness  of  a  romancer  he  engages  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  one  of  the  most  graphic  descriptions  that 
were  ever  written,  tracing  the  fanatic  on  his  way  from  Jeruaslem, 
until  he  reaches  the  groves  and  gardens  that  surround  Damascoa^  when 
the  scene  is  enchanting  for  beauty,  "  like  the  paradise  of  God." 
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"There  Pan!  began  to  experience  terrible  visions,  but  they  sprang  np 
within  himself.  Every  step  he  made  towards  Damascus  wakened  up 
within  him  distressing  perplexities.  The  odious  part  of  headsman  that 
he  was  going  to  play  became  insupportable.  The  houses  he  begins  to 
get  a  sight  of  are  perhaps  those  of  his  victims.  This  thought  possesses 
him,  and  makes  him  slacken  his  pace.  He  is  unwilling  to  proceed,  but 
now  he  fancies  that  he  is  resisting  a  goad  which  urges  him  forward. 
The  fatigue  of  the  journey,  aggravated  by  these  sensations,  overpowers 
him.  He  had,  eta  it  appears,  an  inflammation  of  his  eyes,  perhaps  the 
beginning  of  ophthalmia.  In  these  long  marches  the  last  hours  are  always 
the  most  dangerous.  All  the  debilitating  causes  of  the  days  past  are 
now  accumulated;  the  nervous  powers  are  overstrained  ;  a  reaction  sets 
in.  Perhaps,  also,  the  rough  passage  over  the  plain  under  the  sun's 
torrid  heat,  and  a  sudden  change  to  the  cool  shade  of  the  gardens, 
brought  on  an  attack  in  the  morbid  organization  above  referred  to, 
which  completely  prostrated  the  travelling  fanatic.  Bad  fevers,  attended 
with  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  are  in  these  situations  usually  sudden. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  is  as  if  he  were  thunder-stricken.  When  the  fit  is 
over,  the  impression  remains  of  dark  night,  broken  only  by  flashing 
beams  of  light;  disclosing  images  painted,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of 
a  black  profound.  Be  that  as  it  might,  a  terrible  stroke  certainly 
deprived  Paul  in  an  instant  of  the  little  consciousness  that  remained, 
and  left  him  on  the  ground  insensible." 

All  this  is  gratuitous  invention,  not  resting  on  a  single  incident  of 
the  only  narrative  of  the  event  we  have,  which  is  given  twice  by  St. 
Paul  himself.  Benan  distrusts  his  own  effort  to  disguise  the  history ; 
and,  having  endeavoured  to  argue  his  readers  into  doubt,  boldly  pro* 
nonnces  the  vision  of  Jesus  to  the  fallen  persecutor  to  have  been  a  mere 
hallucination.  All  that  befell  him  in  Damascus  during  the  three  days 
of  blindness  was  delirium  and  dreams.  The  conversion  itself  was  but 
the  revulsion  of  a  strong  spirit,  the  substitution  of  one  form  of  wild 
fanaticism  for  another.  But  this  is  nothing  more  than  plagiarism. 
The  German  infidels,  who  said  all  this  in  substance  many  years  ago,  were 
shamed  out  of  so  gross  and  palpable  trifling,  which  is  now  republished 
for  the  amusement  of  their  brethren  in  France.  We  note  it  here  with 
sorrow.  From  the  volume  published  by  Benan  this  year,  shall  be 
extracted  the  leading  features  of  his  romance  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to 
Athens. 

"  Romance,"  we  say,  with  reference  to  the  portions  intended  to  dis- 
tort the  authentic  account  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  not 
applying  the  word  to  much  that  is  industriously  culled  from  classic 
authorities,  and  that  might  serve  purposes  of  geographical  and  his- 
torical illustration.  One  could  even  speak  of  this  latter  feature  with 
commendation,  if  it  were  not  that  there  is  a  carefully  sustained  artistic 
unity  in  the  whole  production ;  so  that  the  finest  passages  of  descrip- 
tion, being  external  to  the  main  object  of  the  writer,  are  only  prepared 
to  be  points  of  contrast  depreciative  of  St.  Paul,  injurious  to  Ohris- 
tianity,  not  less  injurious  to  revealed  religion  altogether,  and  contrary 
even  to  the  true  idea  of  God, — that  God  who  is  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  adored  by  entire  nations  who  have  as  yet  only  received 
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the  radimental  truth  that  He  ib  the  one  God.  This  athcum  ift  liBrdly, 
if  at  ally  diflguiaed ;  but,  gross  as  it  is,  it  is  nothing  more  thsa  the  foil 
growth  of  an  ill  weed  that  is  commonly  known  by  milder  names. 

"  Paul,  still  accompanied  by  his  faithful  Bereans,  sets  sail  for  AAtn." 
The  little  voyage  is  described  in  a  few  well  chosen  words.  "  On  each 
side,  as  they  pass  between  Enboea  and  the  main,  this  land  where  per- 
fection was  unveiled  at  once,  where  the  ideal  existed  in  xealitj,— tkk 
land  which  has  seen  the  noblest  of  races  found  at  <moe  art,  mmbcc, 
philosophy,  and  polity, — ^this  truly  holy  land  opens  to  their  view.  Is 
touching  on  that  coast,  Paul,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  eipoioioe 
that  sort  of  filial  sentiment  which  cultivated  men  have  slwaji  feh 
when  approaching  this  venerable  soil.  He  was  of  another  woiid;  hii 
holy  land  was  elsewhere."  Benan,  however,  turns  over  the  sfoal  lK»ki 
of  reference,  neatly  works  up  the  obvious  notes  in  the  hiitonaai  ud 
geographers,  with  whom  he  displays  an  ostentatious  8ymp«klij;aadteF 
closing  his  heart  against  all  that  was  noble  and  holy  in  the  niyirt  dhk 
sinister  biography,  does  what  he  can  to  press  every  sestawfi  of  the 
Sacred  Text  to  serve  his  present  purpose.  "  It  appears,"  he  ujk  "  ^^ 
either  during  the  passage,  or  at  the  moment  of  his  arriTil  e^AtVwi, 
Paul  regretted  that  he  had  left  his  companiona  in  Mwnfiikwk.  Per- 
haps this  new  world  astonished  him,  and  he  fonnd  himself  too  wsa^ 
alone  there.  Certain  it  is  that,  when  dismissing  his  faithfinl  B«eu 
friends,  he  charged  them  to  send  Silas  and  Timothy  to  join  lua  m 
quickly  as  possible. 

"  So  Paul  found  himself  alone  in  Athens  for  some  days.  Sack  i 
thing  had  not  happened  to  him  for  a  very  long  time ;  Ids  life  hid  bM 
like  a  perpetual  storm,  and  he  had  never  gone  anywhere  withoat  tK 
or  three  toavelling  companions.  Athens  was  not  like  any  other  plect 
in  the  world,  and  totally  different  from  all  that  Paul  had  ever  8aeB,» 
that  his  embarrassment  was  extreme.  While  waiting  for  his  tam- 
panions,  he  was  content  to  run  about  the  city  in  more  senses  thaa  one. 
The  Acropolis,  with  the  countless  number  of  statues  that  oofcrsi  it, 
and  made  it  a  museum,  such  as  it  never  was  before,  would  eroyvb^ 
be  the  subject  of  his  most  original  reflections."  Then  follow  idUdatfi 
collected  by  Benan  from  the  books,  closed  by  what  may  perhaps  be  m 
original  one  of  his  own :  "  He  saw  all  this,  and  his  fiuth  wssnol  ehskes 
in  the  least.  He  wavered  not.  The  prejudices  of  the  iconodasi  Je«, 
insensible  to  p]a8tic  beauties,  blinded  him.  He  took  those  isMB- 
parable  images  for  idols.  '  His  spirit  was  stirred  in  hisi,'  mp  bii 
biographer,  '  when  he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatiy.*  Ak- 
lovely  and  chaste  images!  True  gods,  and  true  goddesses, troahle I 
Here  is  a  man  that  will  lift  the  hammer  against  yon.  TheCiialvori 
is  pronounced.  You  are  idols.  The  error  of  this  ngl/  fitHe  J«v  viil 
be  your  death- warrant.'' 

«  Among  so  many  things  that  he  could  not  undemiaBd*  there  «a« 
two  that  greatly  struck  the  apostle :  first,  the  veiy  retigtovs  ehsneter 
of  the  Athenians,  which  was  manifest  in  the  muldtode  of  tsnpb^ 
altars,  sanctuaries  of  all  sorts,— a  sign  of  their  tolemt  ecleotiriea  a 
religion :  secondly,  certsin  nameless  altars  set  up  to « mknova  foi^' 
These  were  vety  numerous  in  Athens  and  the  oeighbonxteod.    Other 
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cities  of  Greece  also  had  bucIi  altars.  Those  at  the  port  of  Fhalemm, 
which  Paul  had  seen  on  landing,  were  celebrated,  and  there  was 
attached  to  them  a  legend  of  the  Trojan  war.  They  bore  this  in- 
scription : — 

AFNOSTOISeEOIS 

'  To  unhnoum  gocU*    Others  of  the  same  kind  might  have 

ArNOSTOieEOI 

'  To  on  vnknown  god.'  They  owed  their  existence  to  an  extreme  care* 
folness  of  the  Athenians  to  discover  in  every  object  the  manifesta- 
tion of  a  mysterious  and  special  power.  Fearing  to  offend  unknow- 
ingly some  god  of  whose  name  they  were  ignorant,  or  to  neglect 
some  powerful  divinity ;  or  wishful  to  obtain  a  favour  that  might 
depend  upon  a  god  whom  they  knew  not ;  they  erected  nameless  altars 
with  inscriptions  like  those  above.  Perhaps,  also,  these  strange  inscrip- 
tions came  from  primitive  altars  which  had  no  name  inscribed  at  first, 
but  received  this  epigraph  for  want  of  its  being  known  to  what  gods 
they  had  originally  belonged."  This,  of  course,  is  the  common  and 
nndisputed  explanation  of  the  matter,  which  St.  Paul  must  have  under- 
stood at  least  as  well  as  Ernest  Benan,  who  not  very  modestly  proceeds 
to  say  that  "  Paul  was  very  much  surprised  at  these  dedications.  He 
interpreted  them  in  his  Jewish  spirit,  and  supposed  for  them  a  sense 
which  they  never  bore.  He  believed  that  there  was  reference  to  a  god, 
called  by  way  of  excellence  '  the  unknown  God*  He  saw  in  this  unknown 
god  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  only  God,  towards  whom  Paganism  itself 
would  have  had  some  mysterious  aspiration.  This  was  so  much  the 
more  natural,  as  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pagans  that  which  most  of  all  cha- 
racterized the  God  of  the  Jews  was  that  he  was  an  uncertain  god  with- 
out a  name." 

We  do  not  stay  to  criticize  this  loose  assumption,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  forget  that  although  the  ignorance  of  such  historians  as  Tacitus  in 
all  that  concerned  the  Jews  is  marvellous,  such  ignorance  could 
hardly  be  attributed  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  whose  writings,  indeed, 
there  were  evidences  of  some  considerable  knowledge  of  the  religion 
of  the  Hebrews, — especially  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
led  the  Greeks  into  Asia,  and  who  paid  such  reverence  to  the  priests  at 
Jerusalem  as  he  rendered  to  no  others  in  the  whole  course  of  his  con- 
quests. There  were  deep  traces  in  Greek  and  Oriental  histoxy  of  a  per- 
suasion that  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  no  "  xmcertain  god,"  but 
altogether  the  contrary.  Hebrew  theology,  as  expounded  in  Alexandria, 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Athenian  philosophers;  and  a  few  sayings  of 
Roman  satirists  are  not  sufficient  to  confirm  this  feeble  conjecture  of 
Benan.  Taking  for  granted,  however,  that  the  apostle  was  illiterate 
and  ignorant,  he  writes  on  in  the  same  strain : — 

'*  Perhaps  also  it  was  in  some  religious  ceremony  or  philosophic 
discussion,  that  Paul  heard  the  hemistich,  ToO  yhp  nai  ytvos  ttrfiht 
borrowed  from  the  Hymn  of  Gleanthes  to  Jupiter,  or  from  the  *  PJub^ 
nomena*  of  Aratus,  and  which  was  of  frequent  use  in  religious 
hymns.  He  associated  in  his  mind  these  strokes  of  local  colour;  and 
endeavoured  to  make  out  of  them  a  discourse  adapted  to  his  new 
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andiiory ;  for  he  felt  that  he  mnst  here  altogether  change  his  way  of 
preaching."  Afker  some  pages  ahont  the  past  and  presort  state  of 
Athena,  little  relevant  to  the  proper  subject  of  the  volame,  the  writer 
doYetails  in  the  piece  following : — 

"  This  was  for  Panl  a  theatre  of  quite  a  new  kind.  The  cities  wliere 
he  had  hitherto  preached  were  for  the  most  part  indostrial,  mnch 
like  Leghorn  or  Trieste,  having  large  Jewries,  rather  than  brilliant 
centres,  cities  of  the  great  world,  and  of  high  culture.  Athens  was 
profoundly  pagan ;  its  paganism  was  bound  up  with  all  the  pleasures, 
all  the  interests,  all  the  glories  of  the  city.  Paul  hesitated  mncL  At 
last  Timothy  arrived  firom  Macedonia.  Silas,  for  reasons  that  are  not 
known,  had  not  been  able  to  come.    Then  Paul  resolved  to  act 

"  There  was  a  synagogue  in  Athens,  and  Paul  spoke  there,  for  the 
Jews  and  '  the  devout  persons ; '  but  in  such  a  city  the  success  of  a 
synagogue  must  have  been  trifling  indeed*  That  brilliant  agora 
(market-place,)  where  was  displayed  so  much  intelligence,  the  PoBcile 
portico,  where  all  the  questions  of  the  world  were  canvassed,  tempted 
him.  There  he  spoke,  not  as  a  preacher  addressing  the  assembled 
multitude,  but  as  a  stranger  who  has  insinuated  himself  timidly  ntten 
his  idea,  and  endeavours  to  create  some  point  cTappuL  His  success  was 
but  moderate.  '  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection,' — AnoHasis, — seemed  hut 
strange  words,  having  no  meaning.  Many,  it  would  seem,  took 
AntuUuii  for  the  name  of  a  goddess,  and  believed  that  Jeitu  and 
Anasieuis  were  some  new  divine  couple  whom  these  Eastern  dreamers 
had  come  to  preach.  Some  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers,  they  uj, 
drew  near  and  listened. 

"  This  first  contact  of  Christianity  and  Greek  philosophy  was  not 
very  favourable.  One  does  not  well  see  how  the  gens  d^eipni  coold 
contain  themselves,  and  keep  from  laughing  at  an  idea  that  must  hare 
been  to  them  so  ridiculous.  The  bad  Greek  Paul  spoke,  his  incorrect 
and  guttural  speech,  were  not  at  all  calculated  to  do  him  credit  in 
Athens.  At  these  words  the  philosophers  disdainfully  turned  their 
backs.  '  This  is  a  babbler,'  said  some.  '  This  is  a  preacher  of  new  gods,' 
said  others.  No  one  there  imagined  that  this  babbler  would  one  day 
supplant  them,  and  that  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  years  later 
their  chairs  would  be  suppressed,  being  considered  useless  and  hnrtfol 
in  consequence  of  Paul's  preaching.  Here  is  a  grand  lesson.  Vtoai 
of  their  superiority,  the  philosophers  of  Athens  disdained  the  questions 
of  a  popular  religion.  At  their  side  superstition  flourished ;  Ath^ 
almoHt  equalled,  in  this  respect,  the  most  religious  cities  of  Lesser  Aai>> 
The  aristocracy  of  thinkers  cared  little  for  the  social  necessities  that 
were  brought  to  light  under  the  cover  of  so  many  gross  forms  of  worship. 
Sach  a  divorce  is  always  punished."  On  this  Benau  moralizes  for  a 
moment,  in  the  usual  style  of  a  humanitarian,  and  then  goes  on  again  r- 

"  The  liberal  spirit  that  reigned  at  Athens  assured  Paul  of  complete 
security.  Neither  Jews  nor  Pagans  attempted  anything  against  him; 
but  this  tolerance  was  even  worse  than  anger.  Otherwise,  the  new 
doctrine  produced  a  lively  reaction,  at  least  in  Jewish  society;  here 
it  only  found  curious  and  worn-out  hearers.  It  appears  that  one  day 
Paul's  heorersi  wishing  to  obtain  a  somewhat  official  exposition  d  hi8 
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doctrine,  took  him  to  the  Areopagus,  and  there  summoned  him  to  tell 
what  religion  he  preached.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  this  may  be 
no  more  than  a  legend,  and  that  the  celebrity  of  the  Areopagus  induced 
the  narrator  of  the  Acts,  who  had  not  been  eye-¥ritness,  to  choose  this 
illustrious  audience  to  make  his  hero  pronounce  a  formal  discourse,  a 
philosophic  harangue.  However,  this  hypothesis  is  not  necessary. 
The  Areopagus  under  the  Romans  had  preserved  its  ancient  organiza- 
tion." A  little  disquisition  follows  on  the  powers,  constitution,  and 
history  of  this  famous  council ;  then  a  very  free  translation  of  St.  Paul's 
address  to  the  Areopagites;  and  the  following  observations  of  Benan 
close  the  book : — 

"  At  these  words,  according  to  the  narrator,  Paul  was  interrupted. 
Hearing  him  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  began  to  jest; 
the  more  polite  said, '  We  wiU  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter.' 

"  If  the  discourse  we  have  related  was  really  pronounced,  it  must 
have  produced  a  very  singular  impression  in  the  cultivated  minds  of 
those  who  heard  it.  This  language,  so  barbarous,  incorrect,  without 
construction,  yet  so  full  of  precision ;  this  unequal  elegance,  sprinkled 
with  happy  strokes  and  disagreeable  fallings  off;  this  deep  philosophy, 
verging  upon  beliefs  most  strange,  must  have  seemed  like  something 
from  another  world.  Immensely  superior  to  the  popular  religion  of 
Greece,  such  a  doctrine  was  yet  in  many  respects  beneath  the  current 
pMlosophy  of  the  age.  If,  on  one  hand,  it  approached  to  an  agreement 
with  this  philosophy  in  a  high  notion  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  fine  idea 
of  the  moral  tmity  of  the  human  race  which  it  proclaimed;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  contained  a  part  of  that  belief  in  things  above  nature,  which 
no  positive  mind  could  possibly  admit.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  had  no  success  in  Athens.  The  motives  which  would  give 
success  to  Ohristianity  were  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  the  cii'cles 
of  literary  men.  They  were  in  the  heart  of  pious  women,  in  the  secret 
aspirations  of  the  poor,  of  slaves,  and  of  all  sorts  of  penitents.  Before 
coming  to  terms,  it  wiU  be  necessary  for  philosophy  to  be  much  weak- 
ened, and  the  new  doctrine  will  have  to  renounce  the  grand  chimera  of 
a  judgment  to  come ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  must  break  through  those 
concrete  imaginations  which  were  the  enveloppe  of  its  first  formation." 

Having  avowed  his  persuasion  that  Ohristianity  and  philosophy  can- 
not be  reconciled,  Benan  maintains  that  St.  Paul  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  effect  a  compromise  between  them, — ^that  he  aimed,  indeed, 
to  reconcile  not  ouly  philosophy,  but  Paganism  also,  with  Christianity. 
He  ridicules  the  attempt,  wldch  was,  in  fact,  never  made,  except  in  his 
own  imagination,  and  then  reasons  pedantically  on  the  causes  of  its 
failure.  Further  still,  the  effort  which  was  resdly  made  to  establish 
Christianity  in  Athens  he  describes  as  fruitless :  "  Wearied  with  his 
little  success  in  Athens,  Paul  departed  for  Corinth  without  waiting  for 
the  return  of  Timothy.  He  had  not  formed  in  Athens  any  consider- 
able church.  Some  isolated  individuals  only,  among  others  a  certain 
Dionysius  who  was,  they  say,  a  member  of  the  Areopagus,  and  a 
woman  named  Damaris,  had  adopted  his  doctrines.  This  was,  in  his 
apostolic  career,  his  first,  and  almost  his  only,  check.  Even  in  the 
second  century,  tbe  church  of  Athens  has  little  solidity.    Athens  was 
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one  of  the  last  ciUea  to  be  converted.  After  Oonatantane  it  is  the 
oentre  of  opposition  to  Ghriatianity,  the  bulwark  of  philo&opby.  By 
a  rare  privilege  it  retained  its  temples  intact.  Those  wonderful  monu- 
ments, preserved  for  ages, — ^thanks  to  a  sort  of  instinctive  respect,— 
were  to  abide  even  to  our  time,  as  an  eternal  lesson  of  good  sense  and 
honesty  given  by  artists  of  genius.  Even  at  this  day  it  is  felt  that  the 
Christian  colouring  laid  on  the  Pagan  ground  is  very  thin.  One 
scarcely  needs  to  alter  the  present  names  of  the  churches  in  Athena  to 
recover  the  names  of  the  old  Pagan  temples." 

It  is  too  late  to  begin  to  persuade  the  Ghristiaa  world  to  belie?e  aU 
this.  If  the  apostle  had  been  so  exquisitely  ugly  as  this  man  chooses  to 
fancy,  neither  henorthe  cause  for  which  heHved  and  died  would  have  been 
any  the  worse  for  it.  That  his  mind  was  morbid,  and  his  pasuona 
impetuous,  has  to  be  shown  probable  at  least  firom  something  that  is 
written  by  him,  or  credibly  related  of  him.  Meanwhile,  the  very  opposite  ia 
patent  to  eveiy  reader.  As  for  his  Greek,  what  that  was  his  writings  tell, 
and  competent  critics  speak  of  it  respectfully.  That  St  Paul,aBoinaa 
citizen  by  birth,  a  man  fitted  to  stand  before  kings,  bom  and  educated 
in  "  no  mean  city,"  in  an  age  when  many  of  his  countrymen  eojoyed 
more  than  wealth,  occupying  stations  of  trust  in  varioTis  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  associating  freely  with  Gentile  society,  should  be  so  bar- 
baric as  Benan  would  have  him  to  be,  is  quite  incredible.  That  the 
Athenians,  moreover,  whose  fathers  travelled  to  the  East  for  wiBdoiii,and 
some  of  whose  greatest  philosophers  had  come  over  from  their  Eastern 
birth-places,  like  Zeno,  to  instruct  them,  should  know  nothing  of  the 
€k>d  of  Israel,  or,  at  least,  of  His  religion,  is  altogether  improbable. 

Benan  says,  in  a  passage  we  have  not  quoted,  that  every  country  is 
dried  up  into  which  God  enters,  meaning  that  eveiy  countiy  decsji 
where  €k>d  is  duly  honoured.  This  untruth  must  be  wilful ;  for  is  it  not 
notorious  that  every  such  oountiy  flourishes?  But  the  man  who 
derides  what  he  calls  "  the  grand  chimera  of  a  judgment  to  come," 
cannot  speak  or  write  with  any  apprehen^on  of  having  to  answer  at 
the  bar  of  Gk>d  for  what  he  says ;  and  therefore,  even  if  his  inaocora- 
cies  were  not  so  palpable  as  they  are,  and  if  the  learned  had  not  already 
examined  the  sources  of  information  he  professes  to  have  studied,  we 
might  have  been  excused  from  placing  much  reliance  on  his  assertions 
and  opinions.  It  is  with  unaffected  r^ret  we  see  him  busy  in  other 
labours  similar  to  those  which  have  made  him  already  notorious;  for 
flies  are  caught,  even  with  cobwebs. 

y. 


THE  OONSEQUENOES  OF  SIN. 

Thb  order  which  God  instituted  in  the  case  of  the  first  man, 
whether  we  regard  it  as  the  result  of  choice  or  of  moral  necessity, 
made  his  safety  dependent  upon  his  trueness  to  his  own  nature,  and  his 
loyalty  to  his  recognised  Sovereign.  Every  necessary  form  of  protec- 
tion was  afforded  him ;  but  it  was  impossible  Jto  defend  him,  onless 
purposely  isolated  in  his  moral  and  intellecUial  sphere,  from  the 
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approaches  of  intelligent  creatores  like  himself,  whaterer  their  condio 
tion  of  character  might  be.  Of  those  who  had  more  or  less  access  to 
him,  some,  embittered  by  the  failure  of  their  own  daring  attempts 
upon  the  Divine  anthority,  might  be  actuated  by  the  deepest  malice 
and  the  most  tormenting  jealousy.  The  presence  of  a  pure  and  happy 
oreatnre,  capable,  notwithstanding,  of  becoming  their  companion  in 
degradation,  wotild  be  intolerable  to  them ;  and  their  defiant  hatred  of 
God  wonld  impel  them  to  invade,  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy,  the 
secnrity  of  man  and  the  beneficent  plans  of  his  Creator.  Their 
experience  in  wickedness  wonld  give  them  a  great  adyantage  oyer  their 
intended  victim;  and,  thongh  the  symbolic  representation  of  the 
existence  or  possibility  of  evil  was  well  adapted  to  awaken  the  vigil- 
ance and  suspicion  of  man  in  connexion  with  any  intruder,  their 
subtlety  was  not  nnlikely  to  devise  the  means  of  accomplishing  their 
design. 

Were  we  not  informed  of  the  mode  and  the  success  of  the  attempt 
on  Adam's  integrity,  we  should  discover,  from  his  altered  manner 
towards  God,  that  some  great  calamity  had  befallen  him.  His 
retirement  from  the  Divine  approach,  and  his  vain  attempt  to  avoid  it, 
assure  us  that  his  affections  had  become  demoralized,  and  his  intellect 
strangely  obscured.  The  authentic  character  of  the  history  which 
records  these  facts  finds  its  fullest  confirmation  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  which  indicates  the  strongest  disinclination  to  imme- 
diate intercourse  with  the  Supreme  Being.  Every  man  is  deeply  con- 
scious of  this  in  the  secrecy  of  his  own  soul. 

The  form  in  which  God  held  intercourse  with  onr  first  parents  is  not 
distinctly  stated.  We  are  left  to  infer  what  it  was  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  and  the  analogy  of  subsequent  times.  The  part  of  the  narrative 
which  speaks  of  God  bringing  the  creatures  to  Adam,  to  receive  from 
him  a  name  expressive  of  their  natural  pecnliarities,  seems  to  intimate 
a  visible  form  as  the  medium  of  communication.  God  would  nndoubt- 
edly  adapt  Himself  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  His  creatures,  and 
we  are  assured  that  He  spoke  to  the  patriarchs  through  the  medium 
of  a  human  form  in  the  person  of  the  "  Angel  of  the  Covenant," — 
"  Malach- Jehovah," — who  claimed  the  prerogatives  of  Divinity.  This 
Person  held  intercourse  with  Abraham  on  various  occasions ;  and  with 
Him  also  Jacob  wrestled  till "  the  breaking  of  the  day,"  and  prevailed  for 
a  blessing.  This  singular  supplicatory  struggle  must  not  be  sublimated 
into  a  mere  symbol,  but  accepted  literally,  however  distasteful  this 
may  be  to  onr  modem  Sadducees.  In  the  manifestations  of  Angel- 
Jehovah  we  have  the  foreshadowing  of  the  ultimate  incarnation  of  this 
Divine  Person.  The  communication  between  Gk)d  and  man  has  always 
been  through  the  medium  of  the  same  One  of  the  stusred  Trinity ;  and 
thns,  it  may  be  inferred,  God  communed  with  Adam  in  the  days  of  his 
purity.  **  He  comes  to  them  as  one  man  to  another.  This  was  the 
earliest  form  of  Divine  revelation.  God  conversed  with  the  first  man 
in  a  visible  shape,  as  the  Father  and  Instructor  of  His  children.  He 
did  not  adopt  this  mode  for  the  first  time  after  the  fall,  but  employed 
it  as  far  back  as  when  He  brought  the  beasts  to  Adam,  and  gave  him 
the  woman  to  be  his  wife.    (Gen.  ii.  ld-22.)     This  human  mode  of 
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interooone  between  man  and  God  ie  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  bat  a 
reality,  haying  its  fonndation  in  the  nature  of  hnmanity,  or  rather  in 
the  fiict  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  €k>d,  bat  not  in  the 
■enae  that  God  theomarphiBed  when  creating  man.  The  anthropomorphies 
of  God  have  their  real  foundation  in  the  Divine  oondeaoennon,  which 
culminated  in  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ.  They  are  to  be  under* 
stood,  however,  as  implying,  not  that  corporeality,  or  a  bodily  shape,  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  God,  but  that  God,  having  given  man  a 
bodily  shape,  when  He  created  him  in  His  own  image,  revealed  Him- 
self in  a  manner  suited  to  his  bodily  senses,  that  He  might  thus  pre- 
serve him  in  living  communion  with  Himself."  * 

The  conolasion  that  this  was  the  method  of  Divine  oonyerse  with 
Adam  does  not,  necessarily,  involve  the  supposition  that  there  would 
have  been  an  incarnation  of  Deity  had  there  been  no  sin.  Some 
Christian  writers  have  adopted  the  affirmative  of  this  question.  In 
their  view,  incarnation  was  a  necessity  from  the  nature  of  man,  which 
nature  would  have  found  its  ultimate  elevation  throngb  such  a  medinm. 
"  The  plan  of  creation  would  never  have  been  carried  out,  had  not  Gh)d 
at  the  same  time  conceived  the  plan  of  redemption, — had  not  both 
plans  been  together  hid  from  all  eternity  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  waiting  ihere  for  their  historical  manifestation;  (Ephes.  iil 
9 ;)  so  that  when  the  first  was  realized,  all  things  were  created  in  the 
only  Son  of  His  love,  the  Divine  Logos,  destined  as  Redeemer  to 
become  man  in  the  fulness  of  after-times.  (CoL  L  16.) "  f  Malebraabhe 
maintained  that  such  must  have  been  the  case  in  order  to  render  the 
world  worthy  of  its  Creator.  But  this  was  a  necessity  of  his  philosophj, 
in  order  to  give  it  completeness  and  oonsistenK^.  No  doubt  the 
ihougbt  was  suggested  by  his  training  as  a  Churchman.  Christiaiiity 
does  not,  however,  we  conceive,  require  us  to  give  a  judgment  on  thii 
(according  to  the  ablest  authorities)  unrevealed  question,  whether  we 
regard  it  with  reference  to  man's  creation  only,  or  with  reference  to 
Qod'a  foreknowledge  of  his  fall. 

As  we  have  intimated,  the  action  of  Adam  immediately  after  hif 
commission  of  sin  very  dearly  expressed  the  deep  sense  of  guilt  which 
had  penetrated  his  soul ;  the  darkness  which  had  passed  over  his  mind, 
and  the  moral  pravity  which  had  entered  into  his  nature.  His  peaoe 
had  departed,  and  tormenting  apprehensions  filled  his  heart.  Though 
the  sign  of  mercy  was  upon  him  in  the  coats  of  skin  in  which  he 
was  clothed,  he  was  expelled  from  Eden, — ^involved  in  gmlt,  depravity i 
and  death,  as  the  result  of  his  sin. 

When  God  proceeded  to  the  work  of  human  creation.  He  said,  "I^ 
us  make  man ;"  that  is,  mankind,  the  race,  the  species  man.  The  whole 
race,  therefore,  was.  in  the  first  man.  Some  writers  in  divinity  have 
maintained  that,  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  Adam  was  the  repre* 
sentative  of  humanity  in  such  manner  that  any  act  of  sin  committed 
by  him  would  have  involved  the  race  equally  with  himself  in  all  iti 

*  KeU  and  Delitnch  on  the  Pentatench,  voL  L,  p.  97. 
t  Belitiseh  on  the  Hebrew^  vol.  i.,  p.  806. 
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oonBeqnenoeB.  This  view  snppoBes  that  no  change  was  made  in  Adam's 
relations,  when  Qod  gaye  him  the  prohibition  as  to  the  "  tree  of  know- 
ledge." Manj  theologians,  of  the  highest  order,  rather  hold  that 
Adam  was  simply  constituted  the  father  of  the  race,  as  any  other  man 
is  the  father  of  all  the  families  which  may  descend  from  him ;  and  that 
he  became  the  federal  representative  of  mankind  in  virtue  of  the  eave^ 
wnU  into  which  God  entered  with  him,  when  He  said  to  him, "  Of  every 
tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat :  but  of  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  thou 
eateet  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  (Gkn.  ii.  16, 17.)  In  this  cove- 
nant arrangement  Adam's  representoHve  character  arose.  Whether  the 
covenant  was  necessarily  connected  with  his  creation  may  be  thought  a 
point  of  considerable  difficulty ;  but  the  weight  of  Scripture  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  the  opposite  view :  all  the  after  relations  of  Qod  with 
man,  as  a  fallen  creature,  are  there  declared  to  be  covenant  relations. 
It  is  certain  that  Adam's  covenant  relation  involved  his  federal  one; 
and,  by  necessary  consequence,  his  maintenance  or  violation  of  its  con- 
ditions would  affect  his  descendants  equally  with  himself,  down  to  the 
latest  generations  of  the  human  family.  He  did  not  transmit  merely 
what  might  be  termed  his  personal  qualities  of  character,  just  as  those 
might  be  affected  by  after-influences ;  but  especially  those  which  arose 
from  his  infraction  of  the  covenant.  In  that  position  he  acted  for  the 
race. 

All  men,  therefore,  participate  in  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin, 
whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  their  immediate  progenitors.  This 
last  circumstance  is  certainly  not  without  its  importance— it  exercises  a 
material  and  qualifying  influence.  It  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  be  ques- 
tioned, that  children  inherit  tendencies  of  character  and  disposition 
from  their  parents.  The  offspring  of  the  vicious  and  debased  fre- 
quently manifest  depraved  dispositions  from  a  very  early  period  of  life. 
It  may  be  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  natural 
principles  of  human  descent,  and  how  much  may  be  attributed  to  the 
vitiating  influence  of  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  many  breathe 
from  the  commencement  of  their  existence.  But  our  natural  condi- 
tion, and  our  relation  to  Gk>d  and  His  covenant,  are  not  derived  from 
our  immediate  progenitors,  but  from  Adam,  who  alone  could  be  the 
representative  of  the  race.  This  position  is  sustained  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  speak  of  the  forgiveness  and  sanctifioa- 
tion  of  individual  men.  They  invariably  represent  these  as  occurring 
in  immediate  connexion  with  the  individual,  and  as  the  result  of  per- 
sonal faith  in  the  atoning  mediation  of  Christ,  and  never  as  descending 
from  father  to  son  in  virtue  of  natural  generation.  To  suppose  that 
the  child  inherits  the  moral  purity  of  the  parent  throws  the  whole 
economy  of  Ohristianity  into  confusion,  and  brings  us  to  the  borders 
of  a  gross  and  revolting  materialism.  As  to  our  fallen  state,  how- 
ever, "  it  was  ordained  in  the  covenant  relation  of  Adam  that  the  con- 
sequences of  setting  at  nought  the  positive  interdict,  guarded  by  so 
solemn  and  awful  a  sanction,  should  reach  to  all  his  descendants  bj 
natural  generation,  as  if  the  act  of  taking  the  forbidden  fruit  had  been 
committed  by  them/' 
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Wemajmmhe  prapand to coonder  more  diafciiietly idist iiie eon. 
0f  Ml  ar&  It  is  doirdUe  that  these  aboiild  be  pfesented  in 
'  BSivrsI  Older.  '^  The  fedenJ  halnxe  of  Adam  affected  both  our 
i  eonditiaB  and  oar  pcnonal  state  or  character.  It  bore  sway 
fe>ss  us  inrafaiahle  Ueasmgs;  and  it  entailed  upon  us  that  '  canal 
■UBd'vhkk'iaeBButyagaiiiat  God."* 
There  is  tzaasButted  to  the  desoeDdants  of  Adam  what  is  properly 
•'hereditaiy  guilt,''  thai  which  affacts  their  l^al,  rebtxreoQii. 
la  ovder  dearlf  to  aj^nrdiend  thia  oonseqiienoe  of  im,  it  is 
to  vadsrstand  the  meaidiig  of  the  term  ''guilt''  as  here 
eaqiloyed.  It  ia  not  lor  a  mooMBt  to  be  supposed  that  Adam's  bh  it 
actoaDj  made  oars;  aor  that  in  a  personal  sense  the  demerit  of  his  set 
is  transmitted  to  ns.  In  either  case  the  justice  of  the  proceeding 
mo^t  be  called  in  qaestion ;  sad  whatever  may  take  place  with  ref er- 
eaee  to  the  nee  of  Adam  in  these  rdations  must  be  in  perfect  bar- 
moBj  with  the  abeofaite  righteousness  of  God.  It  may  be  said,  the 
blessings  which  were  to  aecroe  to  Adam  and  his  posterity  upon  the 
erent  ot  his  fidelity,  were  the  promise  of  God's  sorereign  grace;  and, 
therefiare,  the  kas  of  them  on  onr  part  does  not  suppose  our  depriv»- 
tioa  of  aaythiag  to  which  we  had  a  right.  We  doubt,  howereri 
iriMther  aadi  a  atatement  really  helps  to  reliere  the  jndgm^it  of  any 
in  their  difficulty  on  the  sabject.  The  perpetuation  oi  the  human 
&mily  under  the  ban  of  this  transmitted  eril  is  best  yindicated  by  the 
I  that  the  work  of  redempti<m  was  involTcd  along  with  it. 
I  ol  the  tempter  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  indace  the  extine- 
I  of  the  race  which  God  had  originated  in  the  creation  of  Adam. 
noagh  the  enemy  seemed  to  trinmph,  sad  to  threaten  the  design  of 
God  with  ntter  defeat,  the  Dirine  resoorees  were  equal  to  the  nltimate 
acecm^liahment  of  Hia  great  pnrpose,  and  to  the  final  oTerthrow  of 
Satan.  Bemedial  powers  inunediatdy  came  into  operation,  and  the 
race  waa  continaed.  While,  therefore,  all  men  are  bom  nnder  the 
penal  coaaeqiaeaces  of  the  sin  of  the  **  first  Adam,"  those  ocmseqneaoea 
are  amply  compensated  for  by  *«the  lighteonsneas " of  ''the  aecond 


The  term  **  guilt "  fireqoently  refers  to  the  simple  &ct  of  tranagres- 
aioa.  Men  are  said  to  be  guilty  of  a  sin  which  has  been  actnally  com- 
mitted by  them.  In  this  sense  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to  be  regarded 
as  guilty  of  Adam's  offence.  Children,  in  the  commencement  of  their 
life,  hare  "  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgreeaiott.'' 
"GmH"  ia  also  nnderstood  to  stgniiy  "a  consdonsnees  of  aotoal 
tran^iression.''  We  speak  of  ''a  guilty  conscience,"  by  which  we 
mast  mean  a  consdoasness  of  the  commission  of  an  act  which  ia  felt 
to  be  ainfal,  or  a  consdonsaess  of  the  sinful  character  of  an  act  which 
has  been  committed.  With  reference  to  this  meaning  of  the  term, 
the  iqK)stIe  directs  us  to  hare  '*a  consdenoe  void  of  offence,''--ao 
to  act  that  we  may  have  "no  conacience  of  sbs."  Bat  we  are  qdie 
aware  that  the  act  which  inyolTes  us  in  hereditary  guilt  was  not  onn; 
and  it  is  imposnUe  for  us  to  feel  in  our  conscience  with  reference  to  it 
as  if  such  were  the  case.  Infants  can  have  no  sense  of  wrong  having 
been  performed  by  them. 
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There  Ib  another  seiuie  in  which  the  term  ''goilf  is  nnderstood, 
and  the  one  in  which  it  is  here  employed.  It  not  onfreqnently  means, 
"a  jnst  liability  to  pnnishment  in  consequence  of  transgression." 
So  the  members  of  the  conncU  nsed  it,  when,  in  reply  to  the  high 
priest's  inquiry,  "  What  think  ye  P  "  they  answered,  "  He  is  guilty  of 
death."  *'  Hereditary  guilt,"  then,  "  is  an  obligation  to  suffer  punish- 
ment for  the  primitive  sin  of  our  first  parent ;  it  is  condenmation ;  it  is 
exposure  to  punishment  in  consequence  of  that  sin."  This  is  one  of 
the  principal  points  in  the  apostle's  argument  in  the  fifth  chapter  to 
the  Romans.  He  there  says,  (verse  12,)  **  By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for 
that  all  have  sinned."  Here  we  hare  the  intimation,  that  **  death 
having  passed  upon  all  men  "  is  the  result  of  "  all"  having  "  sinned." 
In  verse  14  he  further  declares, "  Nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam 
to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  hacL  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression."  He,  therefore,  teaches  that  those  "  who  have 
not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression  "  have  not- 
withstanding "  sinned ; "  by  which  he  can  only  mean,  that  the  effects 
of  Adam's  sin  have  been  transmitted  to  them,  and  that  through 
it  they  are  liable  to  punishment, — ^" death  has  passed  upon"  them. 
The  reasoning  of  this  chapter  throws  the  clearest  light  on  the  relation 
of  mankind  to  Adam  and  to  Ohrist.  While  the  results  of  Adam's  sin 
pass  down  upon  the  entire  race,  in  virtue  of  Christ's  mediation 
none  will  be  finally  condemned  because  of  that  sin.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  "  by  the  righteousness  of  One  the  free  giift "  has  come 
"upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life," — the  race,  as  such,  being  justi- 
fied through  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  and,  previous  to  personal  trans- 
gression, all  the  members  of  it  standing  in  a  condition  of  Divine  accept- 
ance and  salvation, — ^yet  none  arriving  at  years  of  responsible  action 
will  be  necessarily  saved  by  the  mediation  of  Ohrist,  but  only  those 
who  accept  it  in  the  exercise  of  a  personal  and  living  faith. 

What  has  been  designated  '*  hereditary  depravity  "  is  another  conse- 
quence of  the  first  sin.  We  have  said,  when  the  sinful  act  was  per- 
formed by  Adam,  the  light  of  God's  spiritual  presence  in  his  soul  was 
extinguished,  and  his  understanding  became  darkened.  His  entire 
moral  nature  was  perverted;  and  he  no  longer  sought  communion  with 
Grod.  His  actions  were  now  unholy,  as  the  result  of  the  unholy  princi- 
ples which  took  possession  of  his  soul.  He  not  only  became  liable  to 
physical  death,  but  spiritual  death  immediately  took  effect  in  him. 
Whether  the  internal  result  of  Adam's  transgression  consisted  in  the 
mere  deprivation  of  God's  indwelling,  illuminating,  purifying  presence, 
or  involved  also  the  actual  entrance  into  his  nature  of  positive  princi- 
ples of  evil,  are  questions  on  which  different  views  are  entertained. 
Those  who  hold  that  it  was  a  mere  deprivation,  tell  us  they  do  so  in 
order  to  avoid  the  difioulty  of  making  God  the  communicator  of  evil  to 
man.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  rather  apparent  than  reaL  There  is 
no  evidence  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  Gbd  in  any  sense  infused  an 
evil  principle  into  man,  when  He  withdrew  His  own  manifest  spiritual 
presence.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  He  withdrew  in 
consequence  of  the  voluntary  admission  of  evil  into  the  soul.    God 
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would  bj  no  meaoa  haye  iiixTeiidered  man  to  the  enemy,  bad  be  reuBted 
tbe  attempts  of  that  enemy.  Bat  when  Adam  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  foe,  a  holy  Creator  mnst  neceaaarily  retire,  as  a  result  of  the 
moral  nature  which  He  had  giFen  man,  and  the  condition  in  which  He 
had  placed  him.  We  condnde,  therefore,  that  the  first  transgresnon 
was  accompanied  not  only  by  a  deprivation  of  the  Divine  presence, 
bnt  also  by  an  actoal  depravation  of  nature. 

That  aU  men  inherit  this  depravation  of  nature  is  one  of  the  moit 
important  facts  connected  with  human  history.  The  proofis  are  ertennre 
and  varied.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  tibe  actual  circumstanoea  of 
humanity  on  any  other  hypothesis :  aU  such  attempts  are  mere  evasions 
of  tiie  great  difficulty.  In  support  of  this  iK>sition  we  appeal  to  the 
general  state  of  mankind,  and  to  the  testimony  of  Holy  Writ  The 
Scriptures  solve  the  problem  of  humanity ;  and  the  condition  of  the  raoe 
confirms  the  testimony  of  Scripture.  And  we  have  a  right  to  inquire, 
when  the  whole  case  is  thus  simplified,  why  do  theorizers  tax  their 
ingenuity  to  discover  some  other  reason  for  the  universal  human  sin- 
fulness which  obtains  ?  The  true  answer  is,  that  they  desire  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  Sacred  Volume.  But  why  aeek  to  invalidate  a  Book 
whose  influence  for  good  immeasurably  surpasses  that  of  every  other? 
In  the  presence  of  the  incalcuhible  benefits  which  the  Holy  Scripturei 
have  conferred  upon  man,  we  vainly  demand  to  have  pointed  out  to  ai 
the  g^ood  which  the  schemes  of  our  Sadducean  philosophers  have  ^eetei 
While  these  are  ever  changing  and  perishing,  and  their  boastings  with 
them,  the  Scriptures  pursue  their  mission  of  light  and  benevolence, 
and  thTis  reflect  the  image  of  their  immutable  and  beneficent  Author. 
The  pride  of  intellect  refuses  to  accept  the  Divine  and  supernatural  in 
the  Bible.  It  foolishly  essays  to  be  independent  of  €k>d ;  and  aignifi- 
caatly  intimates  the  inclination  to  make  a  god  of  itself.  The  favourite 
pantheistic  notion,  that "  Qod  becomes  conscious  of  existence  only  in 
man,"  is  a  most  palpable  deification  of  humanity.  If  men  desire  a 
system  that  is  characterized  by  all  that  is  truly  fitted  for  humanitf  at 
large,  we  venture  to  say  they  will  not  find  it  in  our  modem  philoso- 
phies. These  are  condemned  in  anticipation  by  their  very  indindO' 
ality :  they  each  embody  the  pride  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  single  mind, 
betraying  endless  diversity  and  antagonisms.  We  can  place  no  con- 
fidence in  the  schemes  of  speculatiats.  Each  seeks  the  glorification  of 
his  own,  and  in  the  spirit  of  dogmatism  aims  at  the  destruction  of  ererj 
other.  The  Bible  is  pre-eminently  human, — ^the  heart  of  humanitj 
everywhere  vibrates  to  its  touch.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  &ct, 
that  it  alone  is  Divinely-human. 

It  is  undeniable  that  men,  in  every  variety  of  circum8tanoe,and  in  every 
age  of  the  world,  sin  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  capacity  to  do  so. 
How  shall  we  account  for  this  but  on  the  principle,  that  all  men  bring 
with  them  into  the  world  a  sinful  nature  P  We  are  personally  conscioas 
of  such  being  our  own  experience ;  and  observation  assures  us  that  it  if 
equally  the  experience  of  all  who  have  passed  under  our  notice.  The 
testimony  of  history  is  unanimous  and  explicit  The  great  minds  of 
antiquity  saw  it,  felt  it,  and  bewailed  it,  as  the  universal  calamitf« 
The  record  of  the  existence  of  a  single  tribe  or  individual  which  has 
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enjoyed  an  immuniij  from  this  taint  has  jet  to  be  discoYered.  What 
we  know  of  the  present  state  of  mankind  famishes  appalling  evidence 
and  illustration  of  this  solemn  truth.  It  appears  alike  in  peoples  civilized 
and  barbarous.  Under  the  highest  forms  of  human  culture  the  foulest 
impurities  have  revelled,  utterly  decomposing  the  mightiest  states,  and 
sinking  them  into  ruin.  Such  nations  more  unmistakably  proclaim 
the  natural  depravation  of  the  race  than  even  those  which  ar»  found  in 
almost  unbroken  darkness,  deepened  by  centuries  of  superstition, 
idolatiy,  and  tmblushing  crime.  "  The  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness." 
The  desolating  consequences  of  sin  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  human  race  must  inevitably  have  become  effete,  and  have 
died  out  from  sheer  exhaustion,  had  not  some  redeeming  and  conser- 
vative influence  been  exerted  upon  it  The  scheme  of  Divine  mercy, 
with  its  universal  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  "  the  salt "  of 
humanity. 

It  is  true  that  attempts  are  made  to  charge  the  evils  of  mankind 
upon  the  faulty  organization  of  society,  and  thus  to  excuse  the  indi- 
vidual; but  this  is  too  transparent  an  evasion  to  be  successfuL 
Whence  does  the  disorganization  of  society  come  P  If  each  individual 
were  firee  from  sin,  there  could  be  none  in  the  aggregate.  It  is  equally 
fniitlesB  of  satisfactory  result  to  assert,  in  the  opposite  direction,  that 
the  individual  must  necessarily  be  the  subject  of  mischief  in  sustaining 
the  historic  development  of  the  race,  while  the  race  remains  a  "  sinless 
existence."  If  the  race  is  sinless,  where  is  the  sin  of  the  individual  P 
From  whence  shall  it  come  P  The  fact  of  sin  is  too  palpable  to  be 
denied  even  by  the  hardihood  of  Strauss.  He,  therefore,  vainly  attempts 
to  dispose  of  it  by  a  collection  of  meaningless  ambiguities. 

The  presence  of  moral  evil  is  made  apparent  by  numerous  considera- 
tions, which  are  admitted  by  all.  We  are  conscious  that,  by  a  natural 
necessity,  we  impute  blame  to  others  in  connexion  with  certain  classes 
of  actions,  especially  those  which  bring  injury  upon  ourselves.  We 
are  scarcely  less  quick  in  charging  ourselves  with  this  guilt,  in  spite  of 
the  disposition  to  extenuate  our  worst  doings.  The  difficulty  with 
which  we  have  broken  through  the  restraints  and  sacred  convictions  of 
duty  may  be  well  remembered  by  most,  and,  not  less,  the  sense  of 
shame  and  self-condemnation  of  which  we  were  the  subjects,  when  the 
thought  of  such  violation  of  right  has  forced  itself  upon  our  attention, 
even  long  years  after  the  perpetration  of  the  deed.  The  general  aspect 
of  mankind  is  one  of  unrest  and  guiltiness.  Society  does  not  wear  the 
guise  of  innocence.  The  bleeding  sacrifices,  smoking  altars,  wasting 
pilgrimages,  and  self-inflicted  tortures  of  man,  declare  most  distinctly 
that  there  is  a  cry  of  guilt  within  him,  which  he  is  thus  painfully 
endeavouring  to  silence.  Men,  also,  everywhere  act  on  the  presumption 
that  wrong  is  likely  to  be  done.  The  institution  of  government  in  the 
family  and  in  the  State,  with  the  enactment  of  regulative  and  penal 
statutes,  rests  on  the  conviction  that  sin  is  both  present  and  active  in 
the  world. 

It  is  impossible  even  partially  to  investigate  our  personal  con- 
dition without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  some  vast  calamity 
has  overtaken  our  nature.    The  moment  we  turn  our  thoughts  npoa 
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onraelyes  we  are  sirnck  witli  the  conirastB  whicli  our  internal  condition 
displajs.    We  are  oonscioTiB  of  the  loftiest  aspirations,  and  of  tnie 
affinities  for  Qod.    The  noblest  emotions  are  awakened  within  ns  by 
the  presence  of  suffering,  and  the  mind  frequentlj  forms  for  itself  the 
purest  resolves :  numexous  virtues  are  practised,  and  many  gracefol 
charities  are  perfbrmed.    But  in  the  midst  of  these  fair  scenes  there 
rises  the*giant  spirit  of  evil,  filling  that  same  soul  with  the  darkeit 
thoughts  and   purposes,  calling  into  action  the  wildest  and  moii 
demoniac  passions,  and  goading  on  its  victim  to  deeds  which,  when 
accomplished,  fill  him  with  horror,  and  torment  him  with  remorse.   At, 
in  the  case  of  ancient  palaces,  we  can  form  a  grander  conception  of 
their  original  magnitude  and  splendour  from  the  vastneas  and  the 
variety  of  their  remains  than  from  the  most  eloquent  descriptiona  of 
the  historian,  so  a  proper  understanding  of  man's  present  situatum 
produces  a  most  impressive  conviction  of  the  original  dignity  of  hii 
nature.    His  superb  capacities,  shattered  and  degraded,  remind  ui,  bj 
comparison,  of  dismantled  towers,  broken  columns,  defaced  firescoee, 
and  crumbling  walls.    While  the  soul,  which  was  made  "  in  the  ima^ 
of  Gk>d,''  has  now  become  the  habitation  of  unclean  things,  its  magnifi* 
cent  ruins  declare  that  it  was  once  the  palace  of  a  King.   It  is  not 
unusual  for  some  persons  to  exalt  human  nature  by  the  denial  of  iti 
sinfuInesB.    But  if  it  was  never  more  symmetrical  and  pure  than  it  ii 
now,  the  laudations  of  these  would-be  philosophers  are  w<^lly  mia- 
placed.    As  U  is,  we  must  consider  it  a  contradiction  and  a  mystery. 
Now  displaying  its  marvellous  powers  by  its  productions  <^  genius  and 
art,  by  its  triumphs  over  nature,  its  splendid  cities,  its  wideapread 
commerce,  and  its  stupendous  empires ;  and  now  again  sinking  into 
depths  of  meanness  and  degradation  in  which  the  lowest  type  of 
creature  refuses  its  companionship. 

They  alone  rightly  vindicate  the  dignity  of  our  nature  who  assert 
that  it  is  indeed  in  a  condition  of  humiliation,  but  that  once  it  was  truly 
great  in  the  development  of  all  which  at  present  calls  for  our  admirationt 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  that  now  excites  our  disgust.  Whither  shall 
we  turn  for  light  on  the  problem  of  humanity  P  The  taper  of  human 
philosophy  only  discloses  the  desolation  of  the  temple.  It  cannot  dis* 
cover  to  us  the  record  that  will  tell  the  reason  of  this  sad  scene.  Han 
has  lost  the  key  to  this  chamber  of  mysteries :  Gk>d  has  opened  it  to 
him  in  the  records  of  Holy  Scripture.  There  the  mystexy  is  unravelled. 
Gk>d  made  us  in  His  own  "  likeness ; "  but  we  have  sinned.  The  "  like- 
ness "  has  been  lost ;  and  the  evil  results  pass  down  upon  the  entire 
race  "  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things." 

M.a 


THE  TOWEB,  THE  TEMPLE,  AND  THE  MINSTE& 

No.  I. 

Undbx  the  above  title  we  propose  to  give  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
three  most  magnificent  buildings  connected  with  our  metropolis,  all  of 
them  of  the  highest  national  importance,  and  all  of  them  directly 
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asflociated  with  personages  and    erents  of   the    greatest  historical 
interest. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Toweb  09  Lobdok,  sitnated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  commanding  an  extensive  portion 
of  the  river, — a  mass  of  buildings  forming  the  most  ancient  and  most 
interesting  pile  in  Europe,  and  which  was  probably  the  germ  or  nucleus 
of  the  oldest  city  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Alps,  and  the  most  populous, 
prosperous,  and  powerful  metropolis  in  the  world.  The  origin  of  the 
Tower  is  lost  in  the  distant  haze  of  hoar  antiquity.  By  tradition,  and  its 
echo  in  our  poetry,  it  is  ascribed  to  Julius  Ctdoajc*  And  although  this 
evidence  may  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  it  a  fact,  yet  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  Romans,  who  for  several  centuries  were  lords  of  the 
country,  had  a  citadel  here,  and  made  the  Tower  of  London  their  capital 
fortress.  That  they  left  something  stronger  than  the  Saxons  could 
have  built,  appears  from  the  testimony  of  an  old  writer,  and  from  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  last  century.  Fitzstephen,  who  died  in  1191,  says 
that  the  river  Thames,  by  its  ebbing  and  flowing,  overthrew  the  south 
wall  of  this  fortress :  and  in  1720  and  1777,  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings long  swept  away  were  discovered  near  the  White  Tower.  They 
were  of  stone,  of  great  solidity,  three  yards  in  thickness,  and  so  stroogly 
cemented,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  displaced.  Even  yet  a 
Roman  wall  can  be  traced  near  some  parts  of  the  ditch.  The  earliest 
description  of  the  Tower  is  by  the  same  Fitzstephen.  When  speaking 
of  London,  he  says,  "  It  hath  on  the  east  part  a  Tower  Palatine,  very 
large  and  very  strong,  whose  court  and  walls  rise  up  from  a  deep  foun- 
dation.'' Almost  eight  centuries  have  passed  since  he  wrote,  yet  he 
says  not  by  whom  the  Tower  was  founded ;  which  silence  affords  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  in  his  time  it  was  of  considerable  antiquity. 
The  Saxon  Ohronide  of  the  year  1097,  nearly  a  hundred  years  earlier, 
says  that  the  county  {»ciran)  was  greatly  oppressed  by  being  obliged 
to  aid  the  Londoners  to  build  a  wall  about  the  Tower,  and  rebuild  the 
bridge.  And  Henry  of  Hnntiogdon  says  of  William  Rufus :  **  He 
pilled  and  shaved  the  people  with  tribute,  especially  to  spend  about  the 
Tower  of  London  and  the  Hall  of  Westminster."  In  the  plan  and 
construction  of  the  buildings,  Gnndnlph,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  the 
architect  employed  by  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  it  is  observable  that 

*  Shakespeare  makes  the  Qaeen  of  captive  Richard  say  :-^ 

" This  way  the  King  will  come;  this  is  the  way 
To  Julias  Ccesar's  ill-erected  tower. 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prisoner." — King  Richard  II.,  v.,  1« 

And  Gray  says  in  "  The  Bard  :"— 

''Ye  towers  of  Jalios,  London's  lasting  shame, 
With  many  a  fonl  and  midnight  morder  fed." 

Bat  why  London's  "  shame  ?''  If  Cecsar  built  them,  wonld  not  the  possession  of 
so  ancient  a  stractore  be  a  theme  rather  for  eongratolation  ?  And  then,  is  it  not 
man  than  a  poetie  license  to  describe  a  buUdittf  u/sd,  and  make  murder  its  food  P 
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what  remains  of  Boohester  Caatle  has  a  fltriking  likeneM  to  the  WUte 
Tower,  which  Gnndulph,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  saw  completed 
from  basement  to  battlement ;  and  the  aeries  of  api^tments  therein, 
the  hall,  the  gallery,  the  oonncil-chamber,  and  the  chapel,  were  built 
in  the  early  Norman  reigns,  and  need  as  a  royal  residence  by  all  our 
Norman  kings.  What  bnilding  can  Europe  show  to  rival  this  P  Com- 
pared with  its  eight  hundred  years  of  historic  life,  and  its  nineteen 
hundred  years  of  traditional  fame,  all  other  palaces  and  prisons  now 
existing,  except  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  in  Rome,  seem  but  at  of 
yesterday. 

Begarding  the  Tower  of  London  as  a  fortress,  a  prison,  and  a  paUoe, 
it  is  in  each  capacity  rich  in  historical  associations.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  L,  it  was  used  as  a  prison  for  state  offenders.  In  the 
first  year  of  that  King,  Balph,  the  belligerent  Bishop  of  Durham,  was 
here  confined.  He  was  an  able,  rapacious,  and  onscrupulous  minister 
of  the  drown ;  and  baring  had  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  cost  of  these 
great  works,  he  was  an  object  of  intense  halsed  among  the  Commons, 
and  had  acquired  the  name  of  the  **  Lion,"  and  is  distinguished  still  in 
history  as  '*  Flambard,"  or  the  "  Firebrand."  Still  the  buildmga  had 
been  reared;  and  although  Henry,  who  had  a  disputed  title,  fonndit 
necessary  to  gratify  the  Commons  by  committing  his  obnoxious  minis- 
ter to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Tower,  he  was  not  inclined  to  be  serere 
in  his  treatment  of  the  prisoner.  The  bishop  was  allowed  to  hare  his 
own  servants  and  chaplain  with  him ;  and  being  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  England,  he  kept  a  sumptuous  table  even  when  a  captive,  while  his 
hospitable  and  jovial  character  gained  him  the  frivour  of  his  keepers, 
who  were,  very  naturally,  fond  of  his  good  cheer.  Late  on  a  winter 
night  in  February,  1101,  lights  were  seen  in  the  windows  of  the  White 
Tower  by  the  citizens  below.  The  prisoner  had  invited  the  Norman 
knights  and  soldiers  who  guarded  him,  to  sup  with  him  that  erening. 
The  banquet  was  continued  to  a  late  hour,  and  the  drinking  was  {ffo- 
longed  until  all  the  guests  were  overpowered  with  wine  and  sleep.  The 
wary  bishop  then  rose,  and  drew  from  one  of  his  wine-casks  a  ooil  of 
rope  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him  therein,  and,  passing  into  the 
south  corridor,  he  fastened  it  to  the  shaft  of  the  window,  which  was 
sixty-five  feet  above  the  ground,  and,  taking  with  him  his  jewelled 
crozier,  let  himself  down.  He  was  corpulent  and  heavy,  and  as  the 
cord  was  rather  short,  he  fell  some  feet,  but  without  material  injury; 
and  there  were  those  in  waiting  who  picked  him  up,  and  hurried  with 
him  to  a  boat  on  the  river,  by  which  he  escaped,  with  his  money  and 
pastoral  staff,  into  France.  When  his  keepers  awoke  from  their  dronken 
sleep  in  the  morning,  they  must  have  been  rather  mortified  to  find  that 
''the  Lion*' had  escaped  from  his  den.  About  a  century  later,  a  similsr 
experiment  was  tried  by  Orifim,  a  son  of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
but  from  a  greater  height,  and  not  with  equal  success.  The  rope, 
which  consisted  merely  of  his  torn  and  twisted  bed-dothes,  oonld 
not  sustain  his  weight,  but  gave  way,  and  his  neck  was  broken  by 
thehU 

The  histoxy  of  our  Courts  of  Law  has  a  direct  connexion  with  iht 
Tower.    Before  the  reign  of  Johni  the  courts  followed  the  Kisfif* 
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honsehold  in  all  his  progresses  and  expeditions, — an  inconvenience  to 
snitors  which  was  remedied  by  one  of  the  provisions  in  the  Great  Charter. 
When  the  King  was  at  home,  in  his  palace  of  the  Tower,  the  Oonrt  of 
King's  Bench,  which  had  the  sole  cognizance  in  criminal  canses,  was 
held  in  the  royal  quarter  or  inner  oonrt.  This  at  first  was  the  only 
court  of  justice;  bnt  as  its  business  increased  and  grew  more  compli- 
cated and  various,  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  for  determining  all 
civil  actions  between  private  persons  or  sulijects,  was  held  in  the  outer 
ooart»  or  folk's  quarter,  to  which  alone  the  people  had  free  access.  The 
Gonrt  of  King's  Bench  sat  in  what  was  called  "the  Lesser  Hall,"  under 
the  eastern  turret  of  the  Keep.  To  the  sittings  of  the  more  popular 
court  a  hall  was  appropriated,  which  has  now  disappeared.  It  stood 
by  the  old  barbican,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  the  Hall  Tower,  now 
used  as  the  jewel-house. 

While  Bichard  I.  was  absent,  a.d.  1190,  waging  the ''  holy  wars  "  in 
Palestine,  Longchamp,  the  arrogant  and  ambitious  bishop  of  Ely,  held 
the  Tower  against  John  and  his  followers.  He  enclosed  the  Tower 
and  Castle  with  an  outer  wall  of  stone,  and  caused  a  deep  ditch  to 
be  dug  about  it,  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  it,  if  possible,  with  the 
river. 

King  John  imprisoned  in  the  White  Tower  Maud  Fitzwalter,  a 
beautiful  young  lady  with  whom  he  had  fallen  desperately  in  love.  His 
Qaeen  Isabella,  indeed,  was  living,  and  her  he  had  married  after  having 
seized  and  carried  her  off  from  her  affianced  husband.  As  he  could  not 
otherwise  obtain  Maud,  he  caused  her  to  be  seized  at  Dunmow  and 
brought  to  the  Tower.  But  the  young  lady,  even  when  a  captive, 
replied  to  his  daily  insults  with  lofty  and  indignant  scorn.  He  then 
locked  her  np,  under  the  roof  of  the  round  turret,  on  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  Keep,  the  highest  and  bleakest  den  in  the  Tower.  At 
last,  when  the  imbecile  and  dastardly  tyrant  found  that  neither  cold,  nor 
solitude,  nor  hunger  could  break  her  spirit,  nor  overcome  her  virtuous 
resolution,  he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  by  poison. 

Her  father  was  Bobert  Fitzwalter,  of  Castle-Baynard.  On  the  seizure 
of  his  daughter,  he  had  been  loud  in  his  complaint ;  on  which  the  King 
took  military  possession  of  Castle-Baynard  and  his  other  houses ;  and, 
on  his  protesting  against  these  wrongs,  banished  him  from  the  realm. 
For  a  like  injury  by  the  Gk>thic  King  Don  Boderic,  the  outraged  father. 
Count  Julian,  had  invited  the  Moors  into  Spain, — a  revenge  fatal  to 
his  country.  The  wrath  of  an  injured  man  was,  in  this  instance,  more 
wisely  directed,  and  had  a  happier  result.  Betuming  to  England  at  a 
favourable  opportunity,  when  the  country  had  risen  in  opposition  to 
John's  proceedings,  Fitzwalter  was  chosen  by  the  revolted  prelates  and 
barons  as  the  conunander-in-chief  of  the  forces  they  had  collected; 
and,  making  war  on  the  King,  at  length  compelled  him  to  sign  the 
Great  Charter  of  our  liberties  at  Bunnymede. 

During  the  turbulent  but  important  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  longest 
in  our  annals  but  one, — ^the  exception  being  that  of  George  III., — 
while  our  civil  Constitution  was  taking  its  character  and  form,  the 
Tower  of  London  received  various  additions,  which  rendered  it  a  more 
commodious  residence  for  the  comfort  of  our  sovereigns,  and  more 
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secure  as  a  forfcress  for  their  defence  and  protection.  Its  capaci^  te 
the  reception  and  safe  detention  of  priaonera  waa  alao  increu^d.  The 
menagerie  waa  commenced  by  Henry  IIL,  who  had  pecwred  from  the 
Emperor  Frederic  a  present  of  three  leopards,  in  oomplimentary  alhi- 
sion  to  his  shield  of  arms,  which  hore  three  figorea  of  those  ani- 
mals.  They  were  placed  in  the  gate  which  for  oentvriea  waa  €alkd 
the  Lion  Gate.  In  the  same  reign  an  elephant  was  added,  ^uch 
proved  a  great  attraction,  and  drew  people  from  different  parts  of  tie 
country  to  see  him.  A  white  bear  alao  waa  xeoeiTed,  and  was  per 
mitted  to  bathe  and  fish  in  the  Thames.  The  sheriib  of  Loodonwtre 
ordered  to  provide  a  muzzle  and  chain  for  the  animal  when  on  ]ia4, 
and  a  long  and  stont  cord  to  secure  him  when  diaporiiBg  tnattdf  a 
the  water.  In  the  time  of  Edward  H.  a  Uon  waa  added  to  the  coUec 
tion,  for  whose  daily  sustenance  the  sheriffs  of  London  had  to  piofide. 

In  1296,  John  Baliol,  Bang  of  Scots,  was  taken  prisootf  by  Bdwirf  I. 
at  Dunbar,  together  with  his  son,  and  many  of  the  SoottaA  aoWity. 
The  King  and  Prince  were  conducted  to  London  and  Wjged  «  tfce 
Tower.  Baliol  was  detained  a  prisoner  twenty-aeren  weeks ;  tfc«  ^JT^ 
remained  some  time  longer ;  and  both  of  them,  when  reUssed,  r^na 
into  France.  In  1S46,  while  Edward  III.  was  making  war  in  Tiaaee, 
England  was  invaded  by  the  Scota,  whose  army  waa  defeated  at  Sw- 
ille's-Oross  by  Queen  Philippa.  She  took  their  King.  David  Biw* 
prisoner,  and  lodged  him  in  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  a  c^^xn 
eleven  years.  He  then  obtained  his  liberty,  on  the  promise  of  •"■^ 
som  of  100,000  marks,  for  the  payment  of  which  a  brilliant  paitf  of 
Scottish  nobles  became  hostages.  Their  detention  in  the  Tower  «!• 
rendered  comparatively  pleasant  by  the  free  aooesa  given  to  tkeir 
friends  and  servants,  with  horses,  hawks,  and  hounda. 

While  the  gloom  of  this  mighty  fortress  has  been  brightened  by  ft^ 
splendours  of  royalty,  it  has  also  been  irradiated  by  the  milder  biaisi 
of  literary  and  poetic  genius.  About  a.d.  1886,  Geoffirey  Qianoer,  the 
father  of  English  poetry,  was  committed  to  its  custody.  like  his 
great  patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  he  waa  an  adherent  of  Wydiffs^  aad  took 
part  in  the  struggle  between  the  court  aad  the  citj  at  the  re-«lecticn 
of  John  of  Northampton  aa  mayor  of  London,  who  waa  a  Wydififee 
and  partisan  of  the  Duke.  In  this  contest  a  riot  ooconed,  and  soar 
lives  were  lost;  John  of  Northampton  waa  impriaoned,  and  Chaaov 
fled  to  the  continent.  Betuming  too  soon,  and  without  proper  pn- 
caution,  he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  not  Wm 
than  three  years.  He  lightened  the  tedium  of  captivity,  aad  ca- 
deavoured  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  by  writing  his  *'TeatamsBt  oj 
Love,"  in  imitation  of  Boethius,  who,  in  a  similar  calamity,  coiapoae^ 
his  '*  Consolation  of  Philosophy."  Chaucer,  in  the  above-named  woci. 
relates  the  occasion  and  circumstances  of  his  misfortune. 

But  the  interest  with  which  we  regard  the  building  which  has  beea 
occupied,  from  time  to  time,  by  so  many  great  and  illustiioas  per*n>' 
ages,  increases  as  we  proceed.  The  next  name  on  the  roll  daims  horn 
us  greater  veneration  than  even  that  of  Chaucer.  It  ia  that  of  Sir 
Jobn  Oldcastle,  also  a  dieciple  of  WyclilTe,  a  man  of  great  piety, 
who  read  his  Bible  on  his  knees,  and  was  a  powerful  protector,  and 
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liberal  benefactor  of  the  poor.  He  was  well  known  in  court  and 
camp,  and  had  fought  with  credit  and  succeaa  both  in  the  Welsh  and 
French  wars.  Hume,  on  the  authority  of  Walsingham,  both  preju- 
diced witnesses,  describes  him  as  "  a  nobleman  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valour  and  military  talents,  and  had  on  many  occa- 
sions acquired  the  esteem  both  of  the  late  and  present  King ;  "  that  i&, 
of  Henry  lY.  and  Henry  V.  He  had  married  Joan,  the  last  heiress  of 
the  grand  old  house  of  Oobham,  in  whose  right  he  held  Oowling  Castle, 
and  sat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Poor  and  pious  people  everywhere 
called  him  the  "  good  Lord  Oobham."  Who  could  be  the  enemy  of 
Buch  a  man  ?  How  could  he  possibly  have  had  a  mortal  foe  P  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Wesley,  in  a  sermon  on  the  Beatitudes,  "  One  would 

imagine  such  a  person  as  has  been  described should  be  the  darling 

of  nuuikind.    But  our  Lord  was  better  acquainted  with  human  nature. 

He  therefore  closes  the  character with  showing  the  treatment  he 

is  to  expect :  *  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness' sake.' "  "  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  Me  before 
it  hated  yon."  It  was  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  clergy  and 
prelates  of  the  synagogue  and  the  temple,  that  our  Lord  was  delivered  np 
to  the  secular  power  to  be  crucified ;  and  it  was  by  their  medisBval  suc- 
oessors  and  representatives  that  Sir  John  Oldcastle  wafr— but  we  must 
not  anticipate. 

Thomas  Arundel  was  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Oanterbnry;  and, 
finding  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe,  which  had  been  condemned  by  the 
recent  council  of  Oonstance,  everywhere  spreading,  through  the 
inatrnmentality  of  the  Lollard  preachers  and  Wycliffe's  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures,  he  was  determined  on  putting  a  stop  to  a  move- 
ment so  threatening  to  the  grandeur  and  authority  of  the  clergy.  But, 
in  pursuing  this  object,  he  found  a  formidable  obstacle  in  his  neigh- 
bour of  Oowling  Oastle;  fornot  only  did  Sir  John  frequent  the  con- 
venticles of  the  Lollard  preachers,  but  he  also  entertained  and  lodged 
them  in  his  house,  maintained  their  cause,  and  defended  them  against 
their  adversaries.  Arundel,  a  veteran  in  political  intrigue,  who,  in 
Richard's  reign,  had  betrayed  his  own  brother  to  death,  been  subse- 
quently banished  the  realm,  and  then  returned  with  the  Duke  of  Here- 
ford, afterwards  Henry  lY.,  had  extorted  from  the  grateful  King  and 
the  reluctant  Parliament  the  Statute  against  heresy;  and  in  St.  Paul's 
in  1400,  had  pronounced  the  first  capital  sentence  under  the  writ  de 
Hcereiico  eombwrendo,  on  William  Sawtre,  a  clergyman,  and,  in  1409,  on 
John  Badby,  a  tailor.  Sir  John  Oldcastle  had  opposed  this  new  policy, 
introduced  by  the  archbishop  from  Spain,  of  burning  men  to  ashes  for 
their  opinions ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  expressing  what  he  thought  of 
the  prelates  and  friars  who  had  got  the  law  enacted. 

In  1413,  Arundel,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  of  dignified  ecclesias- 
tics, and  in  the  name  of  the  Oonvocation,  waited  on  the  new  King, 
Henry  Y.,  and  accused  Lord  Oobham  of  heresy  and  hostility  to  "  holy 
Ohurch."  Henry,  who  had  long  known  Sir  John  as  a  good  soldier,  a 
sage  councillor,  and  a  courteous  gentleman,  was  unwilling  to  give  him 
up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  these  venerable  men,  without  one  effort  on 
his  behalf.    He  therefore  promised  that  he  himself  would  converse 
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with  Sir  John,  and  endeavour  to  show  him  the  error  of  his  way.  The 
Sling  kept  his  word,  and  nsed  eyery  argament  he  oonld  think  of  to  per- 
suade his  friend  into  retraction  and  submission.  Sir  John  declared 
himself  always  ready  to  obey  the  King,  as  the  appointed  minister  of 
God,  bearing  the  sword  for  the  punishment  of  eyil-doers.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  avowed  that  he  owed  no  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  great  Antichrist,  the  son  of  perdition,  fore- 
told and  foredoomed  in  Holy  Writ.  Henry,  less  expert  in  theology 
than  war,  was  puzzled  and  vexed  at  such  an  answer,  and  reluctantly 
gave  up  his  old  friend,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical tribunal 

Arundel  next  cited  Oldcastle  to  appear  before  the  Convocation,  and 
purge  himself  from  the  charge  of  heresy.  Sir  John,  standing  on  hia 
rights  as  a  feudal  nobleman,  replied  by  strengthening  the  gates  and 
manning  the  walls  of  Cowling  Castle.  But  the  strife  was  too  unequal 
to  last  long.  Henry  gave  orders  for  his  arrest,  and  Oldcastle  was 
seized  by  a  royal  messenger,  and  given  into  the  custody  of  Sir  Robert 
Morley,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

But  the  respect  in  which  Sir  John  was  yet  held  by  the  King  appeared 
in  his  treatment  as  a  prisoner.  The  room  in  which  he  was  lodged  was 
the  most  commodious  and  stately  in  the  Tower.  It  was  called  the 
Warwick  Chamber,  and  was  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower ;  so  called  from 
Beauchamp,  the  patriotic  Earl  of  Warwick,  who,  a  few  years  before, 
had  been  confined  there  by  Richard  n.  The  people  now  began  to  call  it 
the  Cobham  Tower,  a  name  which  clings  to  it  still.  Sir  John  was  first 
examined  by  the  Archbishop  and  Convocation,  which  sat  in  the 
Chapter-House  of  St  Paul's;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
examination  was  conducted,  as  well  as  from  its  purpose  and  resnlt,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  it  obtained  the  name  of  "Caiaphas  Hall." 
The  synod,  which  was  held  on  Saturday,  was  a^oumed  till  the  fol* 
lowing  Monday,  when,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  it  was  held  in  the 
Dominican  Convent,  on  Ludgate-Hill ;  whither  Sir  John  was  broaght 
by  Sir  Robert  Morley,  the  priors  of  the  Augustine  and  Cannefite 
friars  being  among  the  judges.  His  answers  to  the  ensnaring  qnea- 
tions  put  to  him  by  this  board  of  Inquisitors  must  have  struck  them 
like  flashes  of  lightning ;  and,  by  the  crowd  who  eagerly  listened,  they 
were  carried  forth,  and  discussed  by  the  people,  and  tended  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  his  adversaries.  Wycliffe  himself  had  never  put 
"  the  new  learning  "  in  a  clearer  or  more  convincing  light. 

The  Primate,  who  affected  great  mildness,  with  mournful  oonnte* 
nance  and  gentle  voice,  entreated  him  to  renounce  his  errors,  and 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church ;  informing  him  that  it  was  not  now 
too  late  for  him  to  request  absolution.  Oldcastle  replied, "  I  nerer 
yet  have  trespassed  against  you,  and  therefore  I  do  not  need  your  ahao- 
lution."  Then  he  kneeled  down  on  the  pavement,  and,  lifting  his  hands 
towards  heaven,  exclaimed,  "  O  eternal  and  living  God,  I  shrive  me 
unto  Thee,  acknowledging  that  I  have  been  a  grievous  sinner  I  How 
often  in  my  frail  youth  have  I  offended  Thee  by  ungovemed  passionf, 
pride,  concupiscence,  and  intemperance !  How  often  have  I  been  dn^n 
into  horrible  sin  by  anger,  and  how  many  of  my  fellow-creatures 
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therein  liave  I  ii\jiired !  Good  Lord,  I  hmnblyask  Thy  mercy :  of  Thee 
I  need  abeolaiion !  "  Then,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  stood  up,  and 
cried  alond,  "  Lo,  these  are  your  goides,  good  people  I  Take  notice :  for 
the  violation  of  Gk)d's  holy  law  and  commandments  they  never  earned 
me;  bat  for  their  own  traditions  and  ordinances  they  most  craelly 
treat  me  and  other  men.  Bat  let  them  remember  Christ's  denoncia* 
tions  against  the  Pharisees,  for  they  shall  all  be  fdlfilled." 

The  Primate  warned  ;him  that  he  mast  either  submit  himself,  or 
abide  the  dangerons  conseqnences.  Cobham  replied,  "My  faith  is 
fixed ;  do  with  me  what  yon  please."  The  archbishop  tiien  pronoonced 
and  acljadged  him  to  be  an  incorrigible,  pemicioas,  and  detestable 
heretic  and  delivered  him  over  to  the  secalar  jarisdiction. 

Lord  Cobham,  with  a  cheerfal  coantenance,  replied,  "  Though  ye 
condemn  my  body,  which  is  bat  a  wretched  thing,  yet  I  am  well 
assured  ye  can  do  no  harm  to  my  soal,  any  more  than  Satan 
coold  harm  the  soal  of  Job.  As  to  the  articles  of  my  belief,  I  will 
stand  to  them,  even  unto  the  very  death,  by  the  grace  of  the  eternal 
God."  Then,  falling  on  his  knees,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  toward 
heaven,  after  the  example  of  the  Saviour,  and  His  first  martyr,  Stephen, 
he  aaicC  "  Lord  Qod  Eternal,  I  beseech  Thee,  of  Thy  great  mercy,  to 
forgive  my  persecutors  I "  ^s  brave  soldier  of  the  Cross  was  then  led 
back  to  the  Tower  in  the  custody  of  Sir  Bobert  Morley,  followed  by 
the  sympathies  and  good  wishes  of  the  whole  city.  While  in  the 
Tower,  awaiting  execution,  reports  were  spread  by  his  adversaries  that 
since  his  condemnation  he  had  recanted.  On  being  informed  of  this 
by  his  friends,  he  sent  out  from  the  Beauchamp  Tower  a  paper  which 
expressly  contradicted  these  reports,  and  reafl^rmed  his  belief.  This 
was  placarded  by  his  friends  on  church«doors,  on  blank  walls,  and  on 
the  city  gates. 

Such  was  the  popular  feeling  excited  by  Sir  John's  condemnation, 
and  his  utterances  before  his  judges,  repeated  through  the  city  from 
one  mouth  to  another,  that  the  authorities  manifested  great  reluctance 
to  carry  the  sentence  into  execution.  After  a  delay  of  four  weeks 
from  the  time  that  it  had  been  read  at  Paul's-Cross,  William  Fisher,  a 
fellmonger,  and  a  band  of  resolute  citizens,  came  down  to  the  Tower 
one  dark  night  in  October,  forced  their  way  into  Beauchamp  Tower, 
and,  without  being  pursued,  carried  him  to  his  house  in  Smithfield, 
where  he  remained  unmolested  for  three  months.  The  connivance  of  the 
civil  authorities  may  well  be  presumed ;  and  the  wily  archbishop  must 
have  felt  that,  without  some  new  device,  his  intended  victim  would 
ultimately  escape.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 
King,  and  for  that  purpose  to  inspire  him  with  alarm  for  the  safety  of 
his  crown  and  life.  The  Lollards  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  meetings 
in  the  open  air,  without  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  archbishop,  who  had 
his  spies  among  them,  was  informed  that  they  intended  holding  a  meet- 
ing in  St.  Giles's  Fields  on  the  feast  of  Epiphany.  The  King  was  at 
Eltham  spending  the  Christmas  holidays.  Arundel  sent  him  word  of 
the  intended  gathering,  and  that  its  object  was  to  seize  his  person, 
and  set  up  Sir  John  Oldcastle  as  Regent  of  the  realm.  Henry 
waited  till  the  eve  of  the  festival,  and  then  rode  to  London,  armed  as  ^ 
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many  kmglits  and  Boldiers  aa  were  at  hand,  and,  before  daylight, 
marched  to  St.  Giles's  Fidds,  where  he  found  an  assembly,  which  he 
attacked,  and  aoon  pnt  to  ntter  ront  About  twenty  were  killed, 
and  sixty  taken.  But  the  fewness  of  those  who  had  collected  refuted 
the  primate's  report  The  King,  who  supposed  that  he  had  only  sor- 
priaed  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Lollard  army,  marohed  on,  but  found 
no  more  bodies  of  men;  he  had,  in  fact,  dispersed  the  whole  party. 

It  fared  ill  with  those  who  were  taken.  Many  were  executed.  BrsTS 
William  Fisher,  the  fellmonger,  was  hung,  and  his  head,  placed  on  a 
spike,  was  eiposed  on  London-Bridge.  A  proohunation  was  issned, 
and  a  thousand  marks  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  and  peipetual  exemption  from  taxes  promised  to  any  town  that 
should  secure  him.  He  had  left  his  house,  and  found  shelter  in  sumy 
a  home,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies  for  more  than  four  yean. 
His  chief  asylum  waa  Wales,  where,  at  length,  he  was  betrayed  by  Lord 
Powis,  a  professed  adherent,  who  had  won  his  confidence.  Wounded 
and  weak,  he  was  brought  again  to  the  Tower.  The  King  waa  tha 
absent  in  his  French  wars,  to  which  he  had  been  prompted  by  the  nev 
archbishop,  Ohioheley.  Without  a  second  trial,  the  former  sentence 
was  deemed  sufficient ;  and  he  waa  taken  to  St.  Giles's  Fields,  and  there 
suspended  alire  in  chains  from  a  gallows  as  a  traitor,  and  then  burned 
to  death  as  a  heretic 

Fox,  in  his  "  Martyrology,"  has  with  great  care  and  diligence  examined 
the  evidence  on  this  subject,  supplied  by  ancient  authors  and  authentie 
documents ;  and  has  ably  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  treason  or 
conspiracy  one  of  the  noblest  and  bravest  characters  in  English  hie- 
tory.  When  we  consider  that,  from  the  time  of  his  execution,  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  power  was  lodged  with  his  enemies,  and 
that  the  Lollards  were  sent  to  the  stake  whenever  discovered,  we  cao* 
not  wonder  that  such  a  charge  was  persisted  in;  and  that  in  those  pro- 
fane dramatic  mysteries  which  were  sometimes  acted  in  chuivhesb  the 
monks  held  up  the  name  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  great  leader  and 
prototype  of  heretics,  as  the  mark  of  their  obloquy,  the  butt  of  ridi- 
cule, and  the  personification  of  everything  mean  and  despicable.  Thiu, 
in  Italy,  one  of  the  noblest  of  medisBval  names,  H  Fianialetme,  (The 
Planter  of  the  Lion,)  anonymous  at  first  with  the  victorious  Yenetian 
republic  and  her  patron  saint,  St.  Mark,  was  at  length  degraded  into 
Panidloon,  the  buffoon  of  the  Italian  stage.  The  traditional  calumny, 
which  in  England  the  monkish  dramas  had  consecrated,  for  a  time 
deceived  Shakespeare,  who,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  **  King  Hexuy  IT.,** 
introduced  Sir  John  Oldcastle  in  the  odious  and  ludicrous  character 
with  which  the  monks  had  invested  him.  But  afterwards,  on  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  history  and  the  facts  of  this  particular  case,  he 
honourably  repaired  the  injustice^  not.  only  by  changing  the  name  of 
his  buffoon  to  FaUtaff,  but  by  its  express  retraction,  and  the  distinct 
avowal  in  his  Epilogue, "  Oldoadle  died  a  mariyr,  andihiiianotthe  man  / " 
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THE  BAPTISM  OP  CHRIST: 

II.  DOCTRINE. 

(MATT.  III.  ia-17.) 

Ws  have  considered  tbe  Baptdsm  of  our  Lord  as  nnfolding  the 
interesting  connexion  that  subsisted  between  Himself  and  His  Baptizer. 
What  remains  is  that  we  should  view  the  same  event  in  its  relation  to 
Himself,  His  work,  and  Hia  ransomed  people.  We  shall,  therefore,  now 
proceed  to  contemplate  it  in  its  personal,  official,  and  typical  signifi- 
cance. In  each  of  these  aspects  it  presents  important  truths,  and  teaches 
salutary  lessons. 

I.  Its  personal  significance. 

L  It  bore  testimony  to  Christ's  sinlesa  humanity. 

To  the  realiiy  of  that  humanity,  we  might  have  said,  but  that  this  is  not 
so  necessaiy  to  insist  upon.  For  a  moment  we  may  perhaps  advert  even 
to  this.  The  Incarnation  was  so  great  a  marvel  that,  notwithstanding  the 
pre-intimations  given  of  it,  the  mind  of  man,  save  so  far  as  enlightened 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  staggered  by  the  vastness  of  the  conception.  Not 
all  the  fables  of  heathen  mythology,  in  which  thegodshad  been  represented 
as  coming  down  in  the  likeness  of  men,  had  prepared  the  Gentile  mind, 
and  not  all  the  genuine  appearances  of  the  "  Angel  of  the  Covenant " 
under  the  older  dispensations  had  prepared  the  Jewish  mind,  for  the 
truth  which  now  demanded  universal  acquiescence.  This  truth  was 
none  other  than  the  assumption  by  the  Divine  nature  into  an  inti- 
mate and  ineffable  relation  with  itself  of  a  nature  indubitably  human, 
clothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  fenced  with  bones  and  sinews,  endowed 
with  the  human  attributes  of  xmderstanding,  affection,  conscience 
and  will.  And  the  world  was  required  to  believe  that  this  union  of 
the  two  distinct  natures,  effected  in  time,  was  to  be  perpetuated  through- 
out eternity,  and  that  the  Divine  Person  thus  constituted  should  for 
ever  stand  in  a  peculiar  and  momentous  relation  to  each  man  and  each 
man's  destiny.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  where  the  human  mind  did 
not  implicitly  submit  to  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  should 
have  run  wild  in  conjectures  concerning  the  personality  of  Jesus ;  and 
that  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  should  have  been 
filled  with  controversies  on  this  great  subject.  The  Gnostics  in  the 
first  century,  the  Marcionites  in  the  second,  and  the  Manicheans 
in  the  third,  among  other  strange  and  improbable  fancies,  held  that 
Christ  was  clothed  with  a  shadowy  form,  and  not  a  real,  corporeal 
substance. 

Now  against  these  speculations  the  Baptism,  as  the  last  of  a  long 
series  of  ceremonial  ordinances  in  which  our  Lord  formally  took  part, 
is  a  standing  protest.  As  the  eating  of  the  piece  of  broiled  fish  and  of 
the  honeycomb  was  the  proof  of  His  corporeality  after  His  rising  from 
the  dead,  so  now  was  His  submission  to  this  physical  act,  which  could 
only  have  been  performed  upon  His  body  as  it  was  a  truly  physical 
substance.  And  the  scene  itself  does  not  dose  till  corroboration  is 
afforded  by  the  descent  of  the  incorporeal  Dove,  which,  from  its  very 
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oontrast  with  tlie  living  Form  on  which  it  rested,  pointed  Him  ont  the 
more  oonspiouonsly  as  Qod  manifest  in  Ihefieah, 

These  remarks  are  only  introductory  to  those  we  wish  to  make 
npon  the  Hnlessness  of  Jesus  as  attested  at  His  baptism.  Of  this  sm- 
lessness,  however.  His  real  hnmanity  forms  the  basis.  The  sinlesB- 
ness  of  an  JSon,  snch  as  some  believed  Christ  to  be,  wotQd  have  been 
as  profitless  to  mankind  as  the  sinlessness  of  all  the  holy  angels,  of 
which  none  make  a  doabt.  It  was  because  He  truly  bore  '*  the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh,"  that  He  effectually  "  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh." 

The  baptism  of  John  was  a  baptism  of  repentance.  Each  one  of 
those  who  came  to  it  confessed  the  truth  of  all  those  charges  which 
John  had  in  His  preaching  laid  at  the  door  of  his  individual  heart. 
Each  convicted  sinner  took  home  to  himself  the  condemnation  implied 
in  the  apostrophe,  "  O  generation  of  vipers !  "  Each  was  conacioaB  of 
being,  if  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  yet  of  the 
Serpent's  seed  according  to  the  spirit.  Each  declared,  in  Bia  snbmis* 
sion  to  this  baptism,  his  need  of  being  baptized  by  Another,  "irith  the 
Holy  Ohost  and  with  fire."  John's  baptism  was,  in  fact,  a  grand 
lustration  performed  upon  this  last  generation,  in  which  the  sins  of  aU 
former  generations  were  to  be — and,  if  the  spirit  of  the  ordinance  had 
been  ftiUy  followed  up,  would  have  been— for  ever  put  away.  As  all 
Israel,  passing  over  Jordan,  was  circumcised  by  way  of  preparation  for 
their  entrance  on  the  goodly  land,  so  now  were  all  Israel  to  be  baptized 
in  the  same  Jordan  in  preparation  for  that  holier  inheritance  about  to 
be  offered  them  by  the  true  Joshua,  the  anointed  Heir  of  all  things. 

But  now,  that  Son  and  Heir  Himself  appeared.  As  this  baptism 
had  hitherto  been  a  test  of  moral  qualifications  and  a  revealer  of  their 
sufficiency  or  insufficiency,  so  must  it  be  even  now.  All  others  came 
to  it  with  the  confession  of  sin  upon  their  lips ;  this  Man  with  the  con< 
fession  of  His  righteousness.  The  one  was  as  necessary  as  the  other; 
silence  might  have  been  misconstrued ;  Christ  here  bears  testimony  to 
Himself.  Yet  the  testimony  seems  as  if  incidentally  called  forth  by 
the  Baptist's  expression  of  surprise, — ^itself  an  involuntary  testimony  to 
our  Lord's  sinlessness, — *'  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  Thee,  and  oomest 
Thou  to  me P "  Would  John  have  said  this  to  the  holiest  man  living? 
Would  he  have  shrunk  from  administering  the  rite  to  a  Simeon  or  a 
Nathanael  P  Nay,  with  the  deepest  sense  of  humility,  John  magnified  his 
office.  It  was  a  Divinely-imparted  conviction  of  the  absolute  dnlessness 
of  this  Candidate  for  baptism  that  made  him  doubt  the  propriety  of  its 
administration  now.  But  the  Saviour's  reply  reassures  him:  Yes, 
thou  hast  need  to  be  baptized  of  Me :  yet  c&me  I  to  thee,  but  only  u 
the  Fulfiller  of  all  righteousness. 

All  the  ceremonial  ordinances  of  Judaism  Christ  had,  in  common 
with  every  true  Israelite,  observed  from  His  youth  up :  this  additional 
Ordinance,  imposed  on  this  last  age.  He  also  cheerfully  underwent,  to 
show  that  his  obedience  to  the  law  as  a  private  member  of  the  ^eo* 
cratic  kingdom  was  now  complete,  and  that  therefore  no  hairier 
existed  to  His  assumption  of  its  Headship.  The  question  may 
possibly  be  raised.  How  is  it  that  He  speaks  of  "righteousness"  a» 
being  "fulfilled"  in  any  outward  observance  whatsoever?   Does  He 
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not  eTerywhere  pat  spiritn&l  things  aboTe  material,  and  teaoh  that 
outward  duties  are  of  no  account  apart  from  inward  devotion  P  Cer- 
tainly, He  does.  Bat  there  is  a  wide  diflference  between  the  ceremonial 
righteoasnees  of  the  Pharisee,  assumed  as  the  substitute  for  an  inward 
righteousness,  and  the  ceremonial  righteousness  of  the  true  Israel- 
ite, in  whom  it  is  the  legitimate  expression  and  the  ultimate  product 
of  righteousness  of  heart  and  life.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  we  are 
to  understand  our  Lord's  words.  His  righteousness  was  complete. 
It  did  not  busy  itself  in  a  routine  of  religious  drill  to  the  detriment 
of  healthy,  organic  spiritual  life;  neither  did  it  cultivate  just  senti* 
ment,  or  right  affection,  to  the  neglect  of  prompt  action  and  scupulously 
minute  fulfilment  of  the  least  jot  and  tittle  of  the  law.  Herein  it  is  a 
pattern  for  human  obedience.  "  All  righteousness  "  must  be  the  only 
goal  of  human  aspiration :  yet  this  must  not  be  sought  in  the  slavish 
spirit  that  dreads  the  curse  impending  over  every  one  that  "  continueth 
not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them." 
It  must  be  sought  in  the  spirit  of  that  holy  love  whose  free  volitions 
find  a  sufficient  stimulus  in  the  appeal,  "  ^us  it  becometh  us ; "  and 
whose  constant  aim  it  is  to  attain  the  Christ-like  self-devotion  of  the 
formula,  "  Lo,  I  come :  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me : 
I  delight  to  do  Thy  will,  O  my  God :  yea.  Thy  law  is  within  my  heart " 
But  since  He  that  made  that  which  is  without  made  that  which  is 
within  also,  another  testimony,  to  this  very  internal  righteousness,  was 
perhaps  to  be  expected ;  and  it  was  not  long  delayed.  As  was  fitting, 
this  was  borne,  not  incidentally,  but  directly,  not  by  the  FulfiUer  of  all 
righteousness  Himself,  but  by  its  Ordainer  and  Judge.  The  Father, 
who,  "  without  respect  of  persons," — and  therefore  without  exemption 
even  of  the  Son  who  has  now  become  a  subject,— judgeth  according  to 
every  man's  work,  thus  bears  witness  to  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus :  **  This 
is  My  beloved  Son,  in  wham  I  am  weU  pleased.'* 

Theindefiniteness  of  the  tense  here  employed  shows  that  the  testimony 
does  not  refer  merely  to  the  passing  moment,  or  to  the  transient  act 
which  occupied  it  The  accompanying  flood  of  glory  is  not  intended 
to  photograph  one  aspect  only  of  the  Son  of  Man,  but  to  illuminate  His 
whole  character,  to  reveal  Him  as  the  all-perfect  One,  whose  eveiy 
lineament  has  long  in  secret  reflected  its  counterpart  in  the  image  of 
the  invisible  God,  and  is  destined  to  retain  its  abiding  stamp  even 
amid  the  fiery  trials  of  the  ministry  of  love.  It  is  as  though  the 
Father  would  draw  the  attention  of  mankind  to  the  spotless  perfection 
of  the  created  nature  conjoined  for  ever  with  the  xmcreated  in  the 
Person  of  their  own  Redeemer ;  and  as  though,  in  foresight  of  the  final 
purpose  for  which  He  was  now  already  delivering  Him  into  their 
hands.  He  would  anticipate  the  constrained  testimony  of  the  Boman 
governor,  **  Take  ye  Him,  and  crucify  Him:  for  I  find  no  fftult  in  Him." 
"  In  Him,"  the  Father  declares,  *'  I  have  been,  and  am,  and  shall  ever 
be,  well  pleased." 
2.  It  bore  testimony  to  His  supreme  Oodhead. 

The  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  itself  a  testimony  to  His  Godhead.  For 
it  ia  not  a  sinlessness  that  has  been  attained  by  any  method  of  purifioa- 
tion,  but  that  was  from  the  beginning,— a  phenomenon  so  oppoi^d  to  all 
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Imman  experienoe  and  to  all  DiTine  teacHing  concenuBg  the  origiiial 
taint  and  total  defilement  of  oar  nature,  aa  to  demand  for  its  explaoa- 
tkn&  siieh  an  origin  as  the  Evangelists  record  in  tlie  histoiy  of  tlie 
SaTioinr^s  lurth.    Bnt  the  same  history  teaches  ns  that  that  woadnm 
event  was  not  merely  the  miracnlons  production  of  a  human  aatore. 
but  the  ineamatian  of   a  Divine.    And  a  Divine  incarnation  aioae 
can  explain  the  necessity  of  such  a  miracnlons  production,  and  of  loeb 
a  sinlessness  in  the  nature  produced.    Mere  innooency,  aceompsniri 
1^  its  possible  forfeiture  or  retention,  would  have  soffioed  for  a  *  seoosd 
Adam,"  Vat  not  when  He  was  also  to  be  "  the  Lord  from  heaven."   Ae 
humanity  that  was  to  be  irrevocably  associated  with  the  Divine  nstora 
that  was  to  become  in  a  higher  sense  than  that  predicated  of  the 
saints  a  living  temple,  behoved  to  be  not  merely  sizilees,  but  impee- 
oable.*    We  lose  nothing  of  the  sympathetic  infiaenee  or  pieuqiu'pc 
potency  of  the  Hfo  of  Jesus  by  our  knowledge  that  it  was  not  £r  EEa 
a  probation  in  the  sense  that  its  issues  were  at  all  comtia^aii   Bst 
from  the  conf eadon  of  its  spotlessness,  whether  wrung  from  the  lips  «f 
His  foes,  or  welling  up  from  the  "  bosom  "  in  whicb  He  had  kin  fron 
all  eternity,  we  gain  additional  reason  for  bdieving  Sm  whes  He 
elaims  to  be  Divine.    ''My  gloiy  will  I  not  give  to  another " sksBdi 
hopelessly  at  variance  with,  **  In  Km  I  am  well  pleased,"  ezeqpi  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Author  of  both  sayings  acknowledged  the  Sen 
to  whom  He  bore  witness  as  enjoying  an  indubitable  equality  tad 
identity  with  Smself. 

In  the  expression,  ''This  is  My  beloved  Son/*  we  have  a  IKriae 
announcement  of  the  relationship  between  the  Father  and  the  Sent  s 
relation^p  whcUy  personal,  and  having  no  reference  to  any  being  bat 
the  Divine.  80  the  sonship  of  believers  is  a  wholly  penonal  thiag. 
having  reference  immediately  and  exdusively  to  God  and  each  infirid- 
ualsoul:  their  relation  of  "kings  and  priests  unto  God  *"  is  of  a  diftr> 
ent  kind,  and  forms  a  part  of  their  dntj  to  the  Church  and  the  wocU. 
The  distinction  is  similar  between  the  Sonship  and  the  Servantdiip  of 
Christ  Other  angels  or  messengers  have  borne  €Mi*s  name  on  their 
forehead  or  in  their  right  hand :  of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  aloee  ii 
it  written, "  Beware  of  Him,  and  obey  His  voice,  provoke  Him  not ;  for 
He  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions :  for  My  name  is  in  Him.** 

The  Toice  testifies,  however,  not  only  to  the  character  of  the  rdstioB- 
ship,  but  to  its  infinite  strength  and  tenderness, — "  My  hdovei  Son." 
The  Only-begoUen  is  also  the  Well-beloved.  The  love  of  God  to  Hif 
intelligent  creatures  even  is  "a  deep  where  all  our  thoughts  are 
drowned.**  But  who  can  estimate  the  love  of  God  to  the  Man  that  is 
His  "Fellow; "  in  whom  alone  the  Olj^ct  of  the  affection  is  eqvsDy 

*  On  Hebrews  ir.  1&— x*^  •/''P'rims — ^Bengd  mil  namtkM,  "Bat  how  «■  «■• 
tempted  wiUomi  an,  be  c^aUe  of  tynpitluiuig  with  thoie  who  are  tenptei  mii 
»u  f  'With  re^wct  to  the  uidentuidiiig,  the  mind  of  Um  Sarioar  Maeh  mart  9g^^ 
perceiTcd  the  foms  of  temptation  than  we  who  are  mmk :  with  ic^ert  to  the  wflL  Be 
as  qniek^r  wpreMed  thdr  auaolt  aa  the  fire  x^nmn  a  drop  of  wite  eart  iaaa  IL 
He  therefore  ciperieneed  what  power  waa  neceamy  to  oyerewne  timptatiwi  Be  ia 
eapabJe  of  qrmpathiiing ;  for  He  wna  both  tempted  withont  ma,nAjHB»wm  tnif 
tempted.- 
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illimitable  with  its  Subject;  to  whom  alone  its  manifestations  are 
not  merely  eternal  in  duration,  but  infinite  in  degree;  bj  whom  alone 
it  can  be  comprehended  in  its  fulness  and  reciprocated  in  its  intensity  P 
Here  "  deep  answereth  unto  deep."  The  Infinite  Beauty  beholds  with 
boundless  complacency  its  co-extensive  image,  its  adequate  reflection : 
the  Father  sees  His  lil:eness  in  His  Son,  and  is  satisfied.  Hence  this  is 
the  grand  and  unanswerable  argument  that  concludes  Christ's  interces* 
sory  prayer  for  His  own,—"  For  Thou  lovedst  He  before  the  founda* 
lion  of  the  world." 

But  are  belieyers  excluded  from  participation  even  in  this  personal 
and  peculiar  love  P  If  so,  it  is  more  by  limitation  of  their  capacity 
than  by  any  reserve  of  ^its  manifestations.  The  adoption  of  sons, 
bringing  with  it  heirship  of  God  and  joint-heirship  with  Christ,  and 
sign^ying  not  merely  that  they  shall  inherit  all  things,  but  that  Gk>d 
who  made  all  things  shall  Himself  be  their  inheritance,— all  this  seems 
to  encourage  the  loftiest  anticipations.  And  what  confirms  them  is, 
that,  in  the  same  intercessory  prayer,  Christ  makes  the  personal  love 
of  the  Father  to  Himself  the  pattern  of  that  which  the  Father  bears 
to  all  Christ's  brethren :  "  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me,  that  they  may  be 
made  perfect  in  one ;  and  that  the  world  may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent 
Me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as  Thou  hast  loved  Me ! " 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  means  by  which  that  good- will  has  been 
caused  to  flow  forth  to  us  P  When  we  see  the  Victim  of  eternal  justice 
bruised  beneath  the  Father's  hand,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  tide  of 
Divine  love  had  deserted  its  proper  channel  in  order  to  fill  another  and 
inferior  one  to  overfiowing  P  Amid  the  elemental  confusion  that  clouds 
the  scene,  does  not  the  arrested  universe  appear  to  reel  beneath  the 
momentary  doubt, — which  held  the  largest  place  in  the  Father's  heart, 
the  Only-begotten  Son  in  whom  He  was  always  well  pleased,  or  the 
last-bom  worms  of  earth  with  whom  He  was  angry  every  day  P 

The  Comforter,  among  His  other  interpretations  of  the  mysteries  of 
grace,  solves  this  doubt  also.  Through  His  blessed  teachings,  subse- 
quently vouchsafed,  we  know  that  if  "  it  pleased  the  Father  to  bruise 
Him,"  it  pleased  the  Son  to  be  bruised.  We  are  assured  that  the 
Father  was  well  pleased  with  Him  most  when  by  the  infliction  of  His 
wrath  He  seemed  to  have  most  utterly  forsaken  Him.  We  understand 
the  sublime  meaning  that  underlies  the  Good  Shepherd's  simple  words, — 
how  that  His  voluntary  endurance  of  the  curse  was  the  noblest  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Son's  love  to  the  Father,  which  lacked  not  its  appropriate 
recompense :  "  Therefore  doth  My  Father  love  Me,  because  I  lay  down 
My  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  Me,  but  I 
lay  it  down  of  Myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power 
to  take  it  again.  This  commandment  have  I  received  of  My  Father." 
We  r^oice  in  the  certainty  that,  in  becoming  a  Sacrifice  for  us,  the  Son 
not  only  lost  nothing  of  what  was  originally  His,  but  gained  greater 
glory ;  and  that  it  was  for  this  cause,  no  less  than  in  our  own  behalf 
that  the  Father  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  blending  both  ends  in  the 
fulfilment  of  that  final  petition  of  the  intercessory  prayer,  "  Father,  I 
will  that  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me,  be  with  Me  where  I  am ;  thai 
ih^y  may  behold  My  ghry,  which  ThauhaHgivm  -M^-''^.^.^.^^^  by  GoOglc 
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And  therefore  in  the  love  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  we  are  to  behold 
not  only  the  pattern  of  the  Eather^a  lore  to  as,  but  also  the  patten  of 
the  lore  we  are  to  bear  to  the  redeeming  Son.  For  if  He  be  ao  com- 
plete a  reflection  of  the  Eternal  Mind  that  its  whole  infinity  of  love  Ib 
expended  npon  Him,  how  much  more  may  He  demand  like  homage  from 
erery  finite  mind, — ^a  claim  strengthened  for  us  by  the  fiict  that  it  is  our 
nature  He  has  assumed,  and  onr  sin  for  which  He  has  atoned  I  So  that 
it  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  but  of  grateful  joy,  to  find  that  love  to  Hk 
Son  is  of  such  worth  in  the  Father's  sight  as  to  form  the  chief  ground  of 
His  complacency  in  His  ransomed  ones,  "For  the  Father  Himself 
loveth  you,  because  ye  have  loved  Me'* 

n.  lie  official  etgn/^ieevnee. 

1.  It  marked  Christ's  adudl  eonseeration  to  the  work  of  His  mission. 

There  must  hare  been  some  point  of  time  at  which  our  Lord  actually 
assumed  the  Messiahship,  and  that  point  was  probably  the  moment  of 
His  submission  to  the  baptismal  rite.  All  who  had  preriously  reo^Ted 
it,  receiyed  it  in  token  of  their  expectancy  of  the  Messiah  whom  John 
preached,  and  of  their  readiness  to  submit  to  His  sway.  When  there- 
fore the  Messiah  Himself  appeared  before  the  Baptist,  it  oonld  be  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  fulfil  the  general  expectation,  and  to  announce 
His  kingdom  as  being  at  hand.  This  was  His  formal  union  with  Hii 
people  as  a  Church,  the  outward  and  yisible  sign  of  that  uni^  which 
was  to  be  hereafter  still  more  clearly  evidenced  in  the  institution  of  the 
Sacrament  of  His  broken  body  and  shed  blood.  This  ordinance  taught 
the  character  of  that  unity  and  its  purifying  effects :  the  sinful  race 
meeting  the  sinless  One  in  the  cleansing  flood,  to  show  that  Tirtue 
should  come  out  of  Him  to  make  them  eren  as  He  is  in  the  world. 

The  performance  of  this  rite  upon  Him  by  John  points  Him  out  not 
only  as  the  Personage  of  whom  he  came  to  bear  witness,  but  in  addi- 
tion as  the  Coming  One  in  whom  all  the  types  and  prophecies  of  the 
ancient  dispensation  were  fulfilled.  As  the  water  was  poured  by  the 
Baptist  npon  the  head  of  the  Messiah,  the  Old  Covenant  began  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  New.  Amid  the  glory  of  the  opened  heavens  the  rayi 
of  the  former  economies  converged  upon  the  central  Figure  of  them 
all.  John's  self -humiliating  expression  of  shrinking  awe  was  only  the 
living  representation  in  one  man  of  the  attitude  of  the  whole  Chuich  of 
the  paat  toward  its  hitherto  invisible  Head,  who  was  also  to  inaugurate 
and  to  govern  the  Church  of  the  future.  The  local  religion  then  gare 
place  to  the  universal;  the  carnal  to  the  spiritual;  the  temporary  and 
transient  to  the  "  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved." 

And  hence  we  may  learn  how  to  estimate  the  earnestness  and  force 
of  that  response  of  Jesus,  "  Suffer  it  to  be  so."  How  the  prospect  of 
the  Incarnation  before  its  realisation  filled  the  Eternal  Son  with  Difiae 
and  holy  anticipations,  it  is  not  for  us  to  speculate,  although  some  hints 
thereof  are  afforded  by  His  firequent  appearances  before  His  coming. 
But  it  is  no  speculation  to  dwell  upon  the  human  longings  of  the 
Divine  Bedeemer  during  the  thirty  years  of  the  Hidden  Life.  Loag 
after,  when  approaching  the  last  sacred  rite,  and  with  His  Fassiott 
immediately  in  view.  He  exclaimed,  "  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat 
this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer."    EasUy  then  maywe  undefstand 
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the  holy  empliaBiB  with  whioh  He  now  urges  the  Baptist,  "  '  Suffer  it  to 
be  BO.'  How  long  shall  the  hour  be  delayed  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
Son  of  Gk>dP  How  long  shall  Israel  be  scattered  abroad  as  sheep 
having  no  shepherd  P  How  long  shall  abominations  defile  My  Father's 
honse  without  a  voice  to  check  them,  and  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air  role  without  an  antagonist  to  challenge  him  P  How  long  shall 
the  love  of  the  Father  be  concealed,  the  love  of  the  Son  be  abortive,  the 
love  of  the  Spirit  restrained  P  *  Suffer  it  to  be  so  : '  delay  not  a  moment 
the  rite  that  shall  loose  My  burdened  spirit,  eager  to  begin  its 
mission  of  mercy.  'I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with;  and  how  am 
I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished ! '  ** 

2.  It  was  attended  by  an  anowHng  for  the  work  of  His  mission. 

The  vehement  desire  of  the  Redeemer  found  vent  in  another  form 
besides  the  brief  words  addressed  to  John.  As  He  came  up  out  of  the 
water,  **  He  prayed."  Is  it  pardonable  to  wish  that  the  historian  of  the 
Supper-room  had  been  present,  to  record  the  prayer  of  the  consecration 
which  commenced  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  the  sacrificial 
prayer  with  which  it  was  concluded  P  But  he  was  away  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee :  he  had  not  yet  received  his  namesake's  invitation  to  "  behold 
the  Lamb  of  God."  Yet  if  we  are  not  permitted  to  read  the  record 
of  that  prayer,  we  may  judge  of  its  sublime  aspirings,  its  unspeakable 
fervour,  and  its  abundant  efficacy,  by  the  answer.  "  The  heavens  were 
opened,"— a  wonderful  expression,  occurring  rarely  but  in  connexion 
with  the  manifestation  of  Christ.  Isaiah  had  beheld  the  Lord  high 
and  lifted  up,  and  His  train  filling  the  temple.  Moses  had  seen  God's 
glory  on  Mount  Sinai.  Jacob  in  vision  had  had  some  earnest  afforded 
to  him  of  the  glory  that  should  crown  his  great  Descendant.  Bat  unto 
none  had  such  a  token  of  the  Divine  good  pleasure  been  vouchsafed  as 
that  which  was  granted  now.  All  that  was  comprehended  in  this 
glorious  scene  we  cannot  perhaps  so  much  as  conjecture.  But  the  record 
cannot  mean  less  than  that  the  veil  of  the  firmament  was  visibly  rent, 
— not  merely  "  a  door  "  opened  in  heaven,  but  the  celestial  world  itself 
thrown  wide  open  to  the  view,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when 
earth  and  heaven  should  blend ;  and  now  not  one  company  only,  nor 
yet  twelve  legions  of  angels,  but  the  whole  hierarchy  of  the  upper 
temple,  together  with  all  the  Old-Testament  saints,  are  seen  ascending 
and  descending  along  the  path  of  light  that  stretched  from  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan  to  the  banks  of  the  river  of  life ;  and,  far  above  all,  are 
laid  bare  for  a  moment  to  mortal  gaze  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  the 
eternal  throne,  whence  floated  earthwards  the  form  of  a  Dove,  the 
ethereal  vehicle  of  the  Spirit  that  should  abide  upon  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  which,  descending,  rested  upon  Him.  Such  at  least  was  the 
waking  vision  that  greeted  the  upward  gaze  of  Jesus,  whether  the  eyes 
of  John  and  the  multitude  were  unsealed  to  behold  it  or  not. 

A  spectacle  like  this  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  barren  and  purpose- 
less display.  The  sign  was  undoubtedly  accompanied  by  the  thing  sig- 
nified :  this  was  the  anointing  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  the  sequel 
corresponds  to  the  expectations  which  such  a  scene  would  naturally 
inspire.  Before,  a  cloud  enwrapped  the  glory  of  the  Incarnate  Son :  now 
first  it  began  to  shine  forth.    Now  He  is  *'  led  up  of  the  Spirit  to  be 
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tempted  of  the  deril : "  now  mighty  works  do  show  forth  themaelTes  in 
Him.  Now  the  circle  of  disciples  is  formed,  the  three  jears'  journey- 
ings  commence.  The  essential  features  of  the  Christian  life  are 
unfolded,  openly  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounts  then  more  mysterioaaly 
in  Buables,  and  yet  again  with  nn&thomahle  depths  of  meaning  in  the 
diMiomiioB  that  precede  the  Paaaion.  The  anointed  Prophet  proclauoB 
Himself  the  falfilment  of  all  the  prophecies :  the  anointed  Priest  pre- 
pares for  the  offering  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Himself:  the  anointed  King 
Jaja  the  foundations  of  the  ererlasting  kingdom  on  the  rock  of  His 
uehaageable  Word. 

Do  we  ask  how  **  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  onr  profemon" 
could  endnre  so  great  "contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself P" 
The  Fkiher  had  already  home  Him  witness,  and  that  witness  was  erer 
:  confirmed  hy  the  Holy  Ghost  "  The  sufferings  of  Christ "  were 
^  in  prospect  of  "  the  glory  that  should  follow/'  haring  already 
been  preceded  hy  an  earnest  of  that  glory,  the  reflection  of  which  erer 
\  on  His  path,  though  seen  by  none  save  Himself.  "  The  joy  that 
\  set  before  Him  **  enabled  Him  to  "  endure  the  cross,  deqpiaing  the 
" — the  joy,  namely,  of  His  future  successful  pleading  for  the 
ontpooiing  of  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  the  pledge  of  which  He  liad 
the  fact  that  God  had  given  the  Spirit  without  measure  onto 


The  consQonsness  of  a  Diyine  mission  dawned  coincidently  with  the 
light  of  reason  on  the  human  soul  of  Jesus :  the  necessary  endowmaiti 
were  bestowed  in  their  fulness  in  connexion  with  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  DoTCu  Thus  did  the  Son  honour  the  Holy  Ghost  by  accepting 
His  all-powerful  influences  as  the  medium  of  His  operation  on  the 
hearts  of  men ;  consenting  Himself  to  be  accoutred,  not  with  the  arms 
of  His  own  Dirinity,  but  with  that  same  breastplate  of  righteousoess 
and  helmet  of  salvation,  and  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  should  form 
hereafter  the  panoply  of  His  embodied  host.  And  not  only  is  Bfi  thas 
fortified  by  the  Spirit  of  grace  in  that  course  of  action  in  which  we  are 
called  to  imitate  Him,  but  eren  where  as  the  Captain  of  our  salTation 
He  trsnaoends  the  sphere  of  humsn  capability,  the  same  honour  is  pat 
npon  the  ever-blessed  Spirit;  and  that  each  person  in  the  Trinity  may 
appear  conjoined  in  the  solemn  act  of  human  redemption,  it  is  testified 
that  He,  **ikrtmgk  As  siarimJ  SptrU,  offered  Himself  without  spot  to 
God." 

The  might7  preparations  which  culminated  at  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  in  His  sublime  self-consecration  and  rich  anointing,  were  designed 
to  work  out  the  salvation  of  each  unit  of  humanity,  no  less  than  that 
of  the  noe.  All  this  was  necessary  to  quiilify  Him  to  converse  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  as  much  as  to  reason  loftily  with  Nicodemafl> 
or  to  confound  the  counsels  of  the  Pharisees.  All  this  was  as  neces- 
sary to  enable  Him  to  break  the  heart  of  Peter  with  a  look,  and  to  hetl 
him  when  broken-hearted  with  a  word,  as  to  maintain  His  claims 
before  Pilate  and  the  priesthood,  or  even  to  endure  the  last  vials  of 
God's  judicial  wrath.  Can  any  of  His  followers,  then,  called  to 
share  His  mission  of  love,  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  perfect  consecra- 
tion, or  with  less  than  an  all-purifying  baptism  from  on  high  P 
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III.  lis  iypical  significance. 

1.  It  was  a  type  of  the  mode  and  siiccess  of  His  redemption  of  man. 
John's  baptism  of  repentance  was  a  striking  symbol  of  the  thiog 

signified ;  and  that  not  merely  as  representing  the  purification  which  it 
pledged,  but  in  the  ax)ostle'B  sense  of  a  burial  by  baptism  into  death. 
The  original  types  of  it  had  a  similar  meaning.  The  ark  floated  securely 
on  the  waters,  yet  the  droppings  of  the  flood  that  fell  upon  it  intimated 
that  its  inmates  deserved  the  same  fate  as  those  that  perished,  but  that 
they  had  found  grace  in  God's  sight.  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
the  paschal  lamb,  and  of  the  waters  heaped  up  on  either  side  as  Israel 
passed  through  the  sea,  pointed  out  the  same  thing, — that  they  deserved 
death  no  less  than  the  Egyptians,  but  that  Gk)d  had  put  a  diflerenoe 
between  them.  So  it  was  in  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  As  He  passed 
the  brink  of  the  Jordan,  He  showed  forth  the  mystery  of  His  passion,-* 
how  He  should  in  like  manner  receiye  the  vials  of  His  Father's  wrath 
for  sins  not  His  own.  Submitting  to  this  ordinance,  He  pledged  His 
sabmission  to  that.  To  both  He  voluntarily  stooped,  not  because  it 
"behoved  Him"  apart  from  His  own  consent^  but  because,  having 
arowed  that  consent  by  taking  our  nature,  it  now  "  became  Him." 
And  this  spirit  reigned  lliroughout  every  scene  in  which  He  bore  a  part, 
whether  that  of  the  simplest  ceremonial  enactment  or  of  the  most 
inexorable  demand  of  the  law's  judicial  curse.  His  ascending  out  of 
the  water  amid  the  opening  heavens  foreshadowed  also  His  rising 
from  the  dead,  and  with  that  the  triumphant  establishment  of  His 
throne. 

2.  It  was  a  type  of  His  j^^Wb  fellowship  wUh  Eim  in  suffering  and 
in  glory. 

The  personal  Ohrist  typified  the  mystical  body  of  which 
He  is  the  Head,  and  His  Church  the  many  members.  "Ye  shall 
drink  indeed  of  My  cup,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am 
baptized  with,"  were  words  not  spoken  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  alone. 
The  baptism  and  the  cup— the  water  and  the  blood-^are  significantly 
appointed  as  His  two  abiding  memorials  in  the  Church,  and  chi^ 
means  of  the  fellowship  of  His  followers  with  Him ;  a  fellowship  in  His 
infinite  purity  attained  by  a  fellowship  in  His  infinite  merits.  The  bap- 
tism and  the  cup, — ^the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  His  ministry  of 
reconciliation, — ^represent  to  the  world  that  the  Church  accepts  a  whole 
Christ,  with  every  word  He  spoke  and  every  act  He  performed  between 
those  two  critical  epochs  of  His  life  in  the  flesh, — accepts  Him  first. 
Him  last.  Him  midst,  and  without  end. 

And  when  once  by  faith  this  fellowship  has  been  attained,  when  we 
have  been  buried  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death,  and  have  risen  with 
Him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  as  death  hath  no  more 
dominion  over  Him,  so  hath  it  no  more  dominion  over  us.  "  Surely," 
such  as  have  become  one  with  Him  may  say,  "  the  bitterness  of  death 
is  past."  True,  there  yet  remains  a  Jordan  to  sever  us  from  the  goodly 
land,  but  we  shall  smite  it  with  His  mantle,  and  pass  through  dry*shod : 
scarcely  shall  we  sip  of  that  "  brook  by  the  way,"  of  which  He  drank 
so  deep  a  draught.  And  like  Him,  ascending  out  of  the  stream,  we 
shall  **  lilt  up  the  head,"  and  see  the  heavens  opened  to  receive  ns  as 
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tliej  have  received  Him,  "  TDmiil  the  times  of  ratitataon  of  all  tUngi, 
which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  month  of  all  His  holy  prophets  nnoe  the 
world  began." 

A.j.r. 


HOBu£  BIBLIC^ 

NO.  C— ISAUH*S  GREAT  DSSIONAHON  OF  CHSI8T. 
(Tniahix.6;  E.  Y.  6.) 

tD^hm-^m  i)^->n»  ^m^  V«  fi^v  «Ijq  ^nw  vk^p'^ 

"And  Hia  name  dull  be  eaUed  Wonaerfbl,  Ooonadaor,  The  Miglity  God,  IW  !«. 
laating  Bather,  The  Priaee  of  Peaoe." 

Man,  when  nnenlightened  by  the  grace  of  God,  laboon  nadflr  a 
strange  in£eitnation  with  reference  to  things  Divine.  He  cntertHSi 
conceptions  concerning  the  nnfoldings  of  the  Word,  which  aieforaga 
to  their  intent,  and  measures  them  by  a  standard  wholly  diifaresi  fn» 
that  by  which  he  arrives  at  hia  conclusions  in  human  thinga.  U  s 
prisoner  were  promised  liberty,  or  a  condemned  crimiaal  a  rqrrieisVj 
the  rulers  of  his  oountiy,  he  would  never  think  of  doubting  the  voi^ 
city  of  the  promise,  nor  of  questioning  the  authenticity  of  the  doea- 
ment  that  registered  his  pardon ;  nor  would  he  ever  dream  ci  explaia* 
ing  away  its  plain  purport  by  the  process  of  ungrammatical  freaky  or 
of  rendering  invalid  the  instrument  of  his  acquittal  by  alteratiaBi  of 
the  punctuation.  But  all  this — and  &r  more — has  been  done  in  the 
passage  under  our  present  consideration.  The  Jews  of  the  post-Ckiii- 
tian  period,  and  modem  Rationalists,  have  set  themselves  to  wotk  to 
explain  away  these  plain  declarations  of  the  Qod  of  truth.  He  bath 
announced,  in  the  clearest  and,  one  would  have  thought,  most  maaoh 
takable  terms.  His  purpose,  the  mode  of  its  manifestation  and  aeooa^- 
liahment,  and  the  blessings  that  should  accrue  to  mankind;  but  the 
unconverted  Jew  and  the  Rationalist  unite  in  the  daring  ta^  of  db- 
annulling  the  Oracles  of  God  by  putting  their  own  constmctaoBS  spaa 
these  enunciations  of  inspiration,  and  neither  ingenuity  nor  £voe  bss 
been  spared  to  make  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  passage  and  its  context.  The  Fsalmiit.  ia 
Psalm  ii.  7,  had  already  stated,  not  obscurely,  the  Divinity  of  Isael*a 
Zing,  nriH  ^2^>  "Thou  art  My  Son."  This  testimony  waa  endofied 
and  supported  by  our  prophet  in  equivalent  language  (iv.  2,)  when 
the  promiaed  one  is  entitled  the  "  Branch,"  or  "  Offspring,"  of  Jehcvalu 
ilin^  r\D)t,  His  human  nature  is  also  represented  under  the  figore  of 
''the  fruit  of  the  earth,"  or  "  of  the  land,**  y^^n  nE)»  Hia  Jewish  dBBeeai 
according  to  the  flesh  being  probab^  hintedat  in  this  metaphors  ason 
clearly  stiU  is  the  dogma  of  His  Divinity  insistBd  on  in  vii  14  whos 
His  attributes  are  revealed  under  the  name  Immannel,  **  God  wilh  ns.* 

The  translation  of  the  chapter  which  oontaina  the  quotation  al  ths 
head  of  this  paper  may  be  thus  given  ^— 

"  For  darkneaa  alien  not  be  to  tlie  hmd  to  wUch  ia  diatna^ 
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Am  in  fonner  time  He  brought  into  contempt  the  land  of  Zebnlnn,  end  the  land  of 

Naphtali, 
So  in  after  time  He  will  honour  them*— 
(Namely,)  The  way  by  the  lea  beyond  Jordan, 
Galilee  of  the  heathen — 
The  people  that  walked  in  darkneaa 
Hare  leen  a  great  Hght; 
Aa  to  the  dwellers  in  the  land  of  death-darkneae, 
Light  hath  shined  on  them. 
Thon  hast  enlarged  the  nation 
To  which  Thon  hadat  not  increaeed  the  joy ; 
They  joy  before  Thy  face  as  in  the  joy  of  harreet^ 
Like  aa  men  njoiee  when  they  dtWde  spoil. 
For  the  yoke  of  their  bnrdeo, 
And  the  staff  on  their  shonlder, 
The  rod  of  the  oppressor  on  them, 
Thon  hast  broken,  as  in  the  day  of  Midian. 
For  eyery  war-boot  of  the  booted  in  battle, 
And  the  war-doak  rolled  m  blood. 
Shall  be  even  for  burnings  fuel  for  fire. 
For  a  child  is  bom  to  ns, 
A  Son  is  given  ns ; 

And  the  government  shall  be  on  His  shoulder. 
And  one  shall  call  His  name 
Wonder,  Connsellor,  Mighty  Ood, 
Father  of  Eternity,  Prince  of  Peace. 

To  the  greatness  of  the  government  and  to  peace  no  end  (shall  be), 
Upon  the  throne  of  David  and  npon  His  kingdom  (He  shall  be). 
To  eataUish  it  and  found  it 
In  judgment  and  righteousness, 
Fh>m  henceforth  and  for  ever. 
The  jealousy  of  Jehovah  Sabaoth  shall  perform  this." 

Snoh  is  the  prophecy,  and  buoIi  its  connexion ;  and  yiewing  it  as  a 
whole,  literally  translated  and  fairly  expounded,  and  compared  with 
other  prophecies  and  historical  facts,  who  can  doubt  of  its  accomplish- 
ment in  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  The  portion  of  the  land  of  Israel 
called  Galilee,  being  the  farthest  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  most 
exposed  to  heathen  inflaences,  was  ever  regarded  as  the  least  aristo- 
cratic end  of  the  country,  and  was  held  in  corresponding  contempt  by 
the  population  that  inhabited  the  central  and  southern  parts.  The 
prophet  acknowledges  this  £Mt,  and  declares  that  an  honour  corre- 
sponding with  its  degradation  awaits  it,  when  ''  the  Ohild  shall  be 
bom  and  the  Bon  giren."  Now,  it  is  a  fiiot  recorded  in  the  evangelical 
history  that  Galilee  was  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  our  Lord's 
ministry.  He  was  brought  up  at  Nazareth,  and  entered  on  His  great 
mission  at  Capernaum,  towns  of  Galilee.  The  apostles  also,  whom 
He  chose,  were  of  the  same  district;  and  so  to  the  belieyer  in  Christ 
there  will  ever  be  attached  to  Gkdilee  an  honour  which  is  withheld 
from  the  prouder  provinoes^an  honour  conferred  on  the  region  and 
the  race  by  the  purpose  and  prophecy  of  God  Himself.  Neither  is  this 
a  Christian  interpretation  merely.    The  Talmud,  Midrash,  and  Sohar 
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looked  for  redemption  from  Galilee.  The  prophet  proceeds  to  declare 
that  this  section  of  the  Jewish  people  who  inhabited  the  corner  of  the 
land  most  remote  from  Divine  ordinanoes  and  teaching,  and  most  sab- 
ject  to  heathenism  and  its  **  corrapt  commnnicationB,''  should  be  Tisited 
by  **  the  Light  of  the  world ; "  that  thej  whose  spiritoal  joy  heretofore 
had  been  bat  small  shonld  hereafter  rejoice  in  €k>d's  presence,  and  that 
the  bondage  nnder  which  th^  suffered  should  come  to  an  end  by  Ptvenc 
inierpo&Uion,  just  as  the  Tictory  was  gained  in  the  battle  of  MidiUy 
which  was  fought  in  this  veiy  same  part  of  Palestine ;  but  the  con- 
queror in  this  engagement  is  "  the  peaceful  One/'  "  the  Shiloh,"  "the 
Prince  of  Peace,**  who  "maketh  wars  to  cease,**  and  teaches  men  to 
"  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  qpears  into  pmniDg 
hooks.'*  And  were  the  religion  of  Him  who  said  to  His  disciples,  "My 
peace  I  give  unto  you»"  uniyersal  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  this 
last  prediction  would  hare  been  fulfilled  long  ago ;  but  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  throughout  the  world  is  deferred  till  He  comea  again;  the 
reign  of  peace  is  connected  with  His  session  on  the  thr<me  of  Darid, 
and  this  we  look  forward  to  according  to  the  same  promise  and  word 
of  God,  whon  He  shall  return  to  restore  all  things.  The  prophecy 
above  covers  all  the  ground  of  Messiah's  manifestation  from  His  birth 
to  His  reign  in  glory ;  and  if  it  be  objected  that  our  Lord  said  on 
one  occasion, "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth :  I 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword,'*  it  is  clear  that  He  spake  this 
prophetically,  foreseeing  His  rejection  by  the  mass  of  His  own  people, 
and  the  hostility  that  would  ever  exist  between  those  that  were  bora 
after  the  flesh  and  those  that  were  bom  after  the  Spirit,  till  He  should 
take  to  Himself  His  great  power,  and  make  His  enemies  His  footstool. 
Then,  when  the  kingdom  is  come,  shall  the  Prince  of  Peace  exhaust 
this  prophecy,  as  quoted  and  expounded  by  the  angel  in  Luke  i  S2 : 
*'  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest:  and 
the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  Him  the  throne  of  His  fother  Darid :  and 
He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of  His  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end." 

Our  next  step  will  be  to  consult  the  ancient  versions  of  this  pas- 
sage, that  we  may  see  how  those  authorities  interpreted  the  words 
before  us. 

The  reading  of  the  Septuagint,  as  preserved  to  ns  in  the  Yatiosn 
Manuscript,  is — koH  itaXciroi  t6  Swopa  avrov,  luydkifs  fiovXjjs  SyytKat,  the 
remaining  titles  being  omitted.  The  Alexandrian  Manuscript,  how> 
ever,  reads  in  addition,  $avfiaar6sr  <rv/A0ovXor,  Bt^t  Urxvp^^t  cjoMnovr^f, 
4pX^r  tlpi^tnftt  narijp  rov  fuXkoms  al&vot. 

Aquila  renders  thus — mal  cjcdXco-cv  Svofia  avrov,  Bavpaffr^t  irv/i/SooXof, 
Urxvp6t  ^vPOT^s,  wafijp  ht,  Spx^^  c{/>^yi;r. 

Symmaohus  has — ical  ftXi^^rrcrai  rA  Spofut  avrov,  mpabo^arfti^t,  /SouXcvri* 
K^ff,  hrxyp6t,  dvMir&r,  irciri)p  ai&pof,  &px^^  flp^prfv, 

Theodotion  translates-— ^funrr«ff  fioJktvmw,  hrxvp^t,  hvifdonft,  wtrnp, 
Spxw  tlptivfit. 

The  Latin  Ynlgate :— *' JBI^  vocdbUwr  nomtn  0^,  admirabaU,  com* 
Hlifiritis,  Deu9,  IbrUs,  Pater  fiOmri  taeidi,  Prmeqta  patU." 

The  Syriao  Version:—"  Vooaium  ett  nomen  iyw,  adrnkuHo  ei  «m- 
•Uxartus,  Dew  9a€ulorum/ortiuimu$,  PHncena paci§.**      n  ^^^.tT^ 
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We  thus  see  that,  with  very  little  yariation,  all  these  translatorB 
agreed  in  the  constrnctioii  of  the  sentence,  and  the  applieation  of  the 
titles  it  contains  to  the  "  Child  bom  and  the  Son  given."  Whatever 
were  their  several  notions  concerning  Messiah,  whether  the  transla- 
tions were  made  before  the  time  of  Ohrist,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Septna^ 
gint,  and  perhaps  (P)  the  Syriao ;  or  afker  that  date,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  others;  they  all  seem  to  have  used  the  same  grammar  and  pretty 
nearly  the  same  Lexicon.  The  rendering  of  the  8eptaagint  is  specially 
noteworthy :  "  Angel  of  the  great  conncil,"  as  by  this  they  identify  the 
promised  Child  with  the  nin^  H^^^  ^^  ^^^  Pentatench,  "  the  Angel  of 
the  liord,"  the  word  and  wisdom  of  God,  who  revealed  God  to  the 
patriarchs,  and  "  was  with  the  Chnrch  in  the  wilderness." 

The  Targnm  on  this  passage  reads  thus:— Q^p  fD  rTDtt^>^pM>1 
>mDvn  ik^b^  >iD^  »dI)u;i  Mn^mo  w^oiji^b  c^p  «^n:i  Mnb»  nvi>  «^b3D 

which  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  the  Polyglot: — 

"  VocabUur  namen  e;tM  a  facie  admirahilis,  eonnlii  deu3,  virpemuinena 
in  atemum,  Chrithu,  cvjus  pax  muUiplieahUur  super  nos  in  didnu 
ejus** 

And  into  English  by  Henderson :  "And  His  name  was  culled  of  old 
Wonderful,  Counsel,  the  Mighty  Gk)d,  He  who  continueth  for  ever;  the 
Messiah,  in  whose  days  peace  shall  be  multiplied  upon  us." 

Delitzsch,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  this  as  the  earliest  authority 
for  the  construction  put  upon  the  sentence  by  the  medieval  Jews  and 
their  successors  as  mentioned  below. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ancient  Jews  referred  all  these  titles  to 
the  future  Deliverer,  and  rendered  the  sentence,  with  some  little 
variety,  much  the  same  as  we  do ;  and  if  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  use 
of  Dip  p  in  the  Targum,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Targumist  taught 
that  the  prophecy  was  Messianic.  The  Breshith  Babbi,  in  expounding 
Gen.  xli.  44,  applies  the  passage  also  to  Messiah. 

The  Jews  afterwards  quitted  the  ground  occupied  by  their  fathers^ 
and  introduced  king  Hezekiah  as  "  the  child  "  to  whom  the  prophetic 
words  applied ;  but,  though  agreeing  in  the  reference,  they  differ  in  no 
small  degree  in  the  grammatical  construction  and  explauation  of  the 
passage :— BAshi,  Kimchi,  Abenezra,  &c.,  take  all  these  august  titles, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  on  the  list,  as  the  subject  to  the  verb 
H*ipn>  and  interpret, "  He  who  is  Wonder,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God, 
shall  call  his  (Hezekiah's)  name,  the  Prince  of  Peace." 

In  answer  to  this  strange  inversion,  we  may  simply  reply,  that  no 
instance  is  found  of  such  a  lengthy  catalogue  of  titles  being  applied  to 
the  Divine  Being  in  one  continued  connexion  like  the  present,  especi- 
ally as  the  emphasis  of  the  sentence  is  not  on  the  giver  of  the  name, 
but  on  the  receiver  of  it.  Moreover,  were  these  words  the  subject  of 
the  sentence,  we  should  naturally  expect  the  presence  of  the  article  to 
define  them  as  such.  And,  further,  in  all  parallel  passages  where  a 
name  is  conferred,  the  name  of  the  recipient,  and  not  of  the  imposer 
of  the  name,  immediately  follows  the  phrase  Dtt^  Hip.  iDtt^  at  all 
events  must  have  stood  next  before  di  hw^^.  Such  a  view  also,  be  it 
remembered,  is  opposed  by  all  the  ancient  translators,  who  regard  the 
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verb  aa  imperaonal, — **  One  shall  call  His  name,''  i.  e., "  Hia  name  thall 
be  called," — according  to  a  well-known  use  in  Hebrew. 

A  second  attempt  was  made,  howcTer,  by  Luzatto,  in  order  to  set 
aside  the  Messianic  application  of  the  prophecy.  He  regarded  all  these 
titles  as  being  one  long  symbolic  name  like  ICaher-shalal-hash-baz ; 
and  thus  we  have  here  not  a  list  of  attributes  belonging  to  the  Child, 
but  a  catalogoe  of  Diyine  assurances  and  promises  presented  to  tu  in 
this  fignratiTe  appeUation  of  Hezekiah ;  but  surely  the  bare  mention  of 
this  theory  carries  with  it  its  own  refntation.  The  example  is  not  it 
all  parallel  with  ICaherahaklhashbaz  .*— <&ai  was  a  prediction  of  an 
erent,  like  the  name  of  his  brother  Sheaijashnb,  but  ikii  decUres  no 
incident  either  past  or  future,  but  rather  enunciates  the  attrihatea  of 
the  promised  Child. 

Once  more,  the  Jews  of  the  present  day,  for  the  most  part,  hare 
wisely  abandoned  both  these  evasions :  their  f ayourite  exposition  ii 
still,  howerer,  that  Hezekiah  was  the  child  in  the  prophet's  yiew,  and 
that  the  list  of  names  belongs  to  him,  but  that  they  are  to  be  inter- 
preted as  other  proper  names  that  are  compounded  with  the  name  oi 
God,  as  Hezekiah's  own  name  was,  for  instance, "  Strength  of  Jehorah ; " 
and  they  argue  that  the  verbs  ib^  and  f  ni  are  proofs  of  the  fact  that 
Hezekiah  was  the  person  intended,  as  they  are  in  the  preterite  tenM^ 
**  has  been  bom,"  "  has  been  given ; "  and  therefore  the  child  must  hare 
already  appeared  in  the  world,  and  could,  consequently,  be  none  other 
than  the  youthful  prince. 

In  refutation  of  the  above  application  of  these  titles  to  Hezekiah,  we 
have  only  to  remind  the  reader  that  these  titles  differ  entirely  both  in 
nature  and  form  from  the  examples  alluded  to ;  the  ordinary  ^pe  of 
such  names  is  that  of  a  motto  typical  or  predictive  of  the  office  or 
destiny  of  the  bearer  of  the  name,  and  the  name  was  always  single; 
but  in  the  instance  under  consideration  the  names  ajre  many,  yet  it  ii 
not  said  His  name$  shall  be,  but  His  name,  and  then  follows  a  liat  of 
titles  definitive  of  His  nature  and  attributes.  This  last  argunent  of 
the  modem  Jews  is  quite  without  ground,  as  it  is  useless  to  bring 
forward  the  fact  that  separate  individuals  were  called,  for  example, 
£liezer,  Michael,  Joshua,  Isaiah,  &c.  To  have  produced  a  perfect 
parallel,  they  should  point  to  an  instance  in  which  a  man  was  called  bj 
all  these  names  together,  and  all  these  names  compounded  in  one. 
Further,  if  the  preterites  "  is  bom  "  "  is  given,"  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  prophetic  perfects,  showing  the  certainty  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction  they  convey,  but  as  denoting  that  the  act  had  already  taken 
place,  then  by  parity  of  argument  must  all  the  preterites  in  the  same 
connexion  be  expounded  in  the  same  manner.  Had  any  honour,  then, 
we  may  ask,  in  connexion  with  Hezekiah,  when  a  child  of  nine  yean 
of  age,  been  conferred  on  Galilee,  a  portion  of  the  inheritance  of 
Israel,  and  not  of  Judah  P  Had  the  Qalilseans  seen  a  great  light  ?  and 
if  80,  what  P  Had  they  received  any  particular  addition  to  their  proe- 
perity,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  rejoice  above  other  portions  of  the 
country  P  and  if  so,  how  P  If  it  be  urged  that  many  of  Zebnlnn  went 
up  to  the  passover  celebrated  by  Hezekiah,  that  occurrence  took  place 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  therefore  sixteen  yean  in  the 
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fatare,  when  Isaiali  uttered  these  words ;  and  then  what  can  be  said  of 
the  preterite  tenses,  which,  according  to  Jewish  criticism,  must  be  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  past  P  Again,  the  relegating  the  prophet's  words 
to  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
inYolves  the  same  difficulty  in  the  question  of  the  tenses,  and  fails  also 
in  the  fact  that  that  deliverance  was  a  special  benefit  to  Jenualem,  and 
not  to  distant  OcMUe.  Thus  in  every  way,  if  the  passage  be  expounded 
of  Hezekiah,  it  is  a  f  ailure^to  say  nothing  of  the  plain  contradiction 
to  the  seventh  verse  of  our  chapter  thus  involved.  To  the  greatness  of 
Hezekdah's  Idngdom  there  was  an  end :  in  his  latter  days  he  sinned, 
and  brought  on  himself  a  denunciation  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
The  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  were  short-lived,  death  removed 
him  from  the  throne  of  David,  a  wicked  son  succeeded  him,  and  ere 
long  throne  and  altar  were  laid  low  in  Judah.  Does  this  accord  with, 
**  Of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end,  and  He  shall  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  justice  from  hence- 
forth and  for  ever  P  " 

The  Rationalists  in  modem  times  have  not  been  able  to  add  much  to 
these  Jewish  objections,  but  are  content  to  follow  in  their  steps,  and 
repeat  the  old  assaults,  which  have  been  repulsed  and  rebutted  a  hun- 
dred times.  Thus  Grotius  interpreted  the  words  of  Hezekiah,  and  so 
did  Gesenius,  who  is  always  paraded  by  the  Jews  as  holding  the  same 
opinion  with  themselves  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  as  though  there 
were  anything  marvellous  in  such  a  concurrence  of  opinion.  Modem 
Judaism  and  Neology  are  at  one  in  resisting  the  Messianic  element  in 
prophecy :  yet  although  Gesenius  laboured  hard  to  refer  this  passage 
to  Hezekiah,  he  was  constrained  to  confess  that  it  still  might  be  con- 
sidered Messianic,  inasmuch  as  the  description  is  ideal,  and  may  or 
may  not  be  applied  to  any  real  subject !  As  though  "  his  name ''  could 
refer  to  any  other  subject  than  a  literal  person.  Others  have  regarded 
these  titles  as  a  merely  hyperbolical  description  of  some  future  king. 
Thus  fact  is  diluted  into  figure,  and  substance  reduced  to  shadow,  in 
passing  through  the  processes  of  rationalistic  criticism. 

So  much  for  the  feeble  efforts  made  against  the  plain  meaning  of 
this  glorious  prophecy,  and  the  abortive  results  that  have  attended 
them.  Before,  however,  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
well  to  say  a  word  on  the  accentuation  or  punctuation  of  the  passage. 
The  division  of  these  titles  has  caused  some  difficulty.  Hengstenberg 
would  make  them  four  in  number,  composed  of  two  pairs,  and  each 
name  compounded  of  two  words,  uniting  together,  to  carry  out  his  theory, 
the  first  two,  "  Wonder- Counsellor.*'  However  this  may  be,  the  real 
difficulty  lies  in  the  feebleness  of  the  accent  at  iDtt^,  "His  name,"  and 
the,  comparatively  speaking,  strength  of  the  accent  at  *ii^:i  ^M, 
*'  Mighty  God."  The  question  is  an  interesting  one,  as  affecting  the 
interpretation,  as  the  first-named  theory  of  the  Jews,  which  makes  all 
the  titles,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  the  subject  of  the  verb,  and 
the  last  title  the  object,  would  require  a  weaker  accent  at  'I'tn:!  I'M 
"  Mighty  God ;  "  and  the  second  theory,  which  makes  all  the  words  one 
compound  name,  would  require  a  stronger  accent  at  id  a;,  "  His  name." 
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Belieriog,  as  we  do,  that  the  Booentaation  of  the  text  -wu,  like  the  Towel 
points,  traditiona],  a&d  not  the  invention  of  the  sixth  or  any  other 
oentnry,  bat  handed  down  from  time  immemorial  by  memoiy,  and 
only  registered  when  the  Jewish  schools  were  broken  up,  and  nnity  in 
the  reading  of  the  text  was  desired  to  be  perpetuated,  we  should  rather 
look  for  the  origin  of  this  division  of  the  sentence  to  a  deeper  source. 
The  accent  at  *iiij  bl^,  "  Mighty  Gk>d,"  dirides  the  titles  into  two 
classes.  We  have,  then, "  Wonder,  Oonnsellor,  Mighty  God,"  separated 
from  "  Everlasting  Father,  Prince  of  Peace."  Now,  what  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  preceding  Messianic  prophecies  in  Isaiah,  than  that 
the  former  titles  should  refer  to  the  Divinity  of  the  coming  King,  and 
the  latter  to  His  humanity  P  Thns  in  chap.  iy.  2,  as  we  have  aheadf 
seen,  "  the  branch  of  Jehovah  "  declared  His  Divinity,  and  the  "fruit 
of  the  land,"  His  humanity.  In  chap.  viL  14,  He  is  the  Y ii^'s  Son,— 
here  is  the  humanity ;  but  yet  Immanuel, "  God  vrith  us,"— here  is  the 
proclamation  of  His  Divinity.  Again,  in  our  context,  He  is  introduced 
as  the  "  Child  bom,"— here  again  is  Hie  humanity;  *'  a  Son  given,"— here 
once  more  His  Divinity  :  the  reiy  phrase  "  given,"  not  found  elsewhere 
of  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  the  silence  about  His  parentage,  alike  sag- 
gest  the  presence  of  mystery.  It  would  seem  that  the  prophet  carriel 
on  in  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  a  parallelism  between  these  tvo 
clauses, — **  Unto  us  a  Child  is  bom,"  the  first  clause  answering  to  the 
last  (according  to  a  not  unfrequent  rule),  "  the  Everlasting  Esther,  the 
Prince  of  Peace ; "  and  the  second  clause,  "  Unto  us  a  Son  is  given,'* 
corresponding  with  the  nearer  one,  "Wonder,  Counsellor,  Mightj 
Gktd."  To  the  expectant  mind  of  the  old  Hebrews,  who  were  ever  on 
the  watch  fear  the  fulfilment  of  the  early  promises,  the  word  "  Child** 
would  recall  the  protevangelistic  promise  of  the  woman's  seed,  and 
'*  Son  "  would  equally  remind  them  of  the  declaration  of  Qod  in  Pialm 
ii.  7, "  Thou  art  My  Bon ;  "  the  mention  moreover  of  throne  and  lia^- 
dom  would  seem  like  an  echo  of  the  surroundings  of  that  text,  and 
bring  to  their  remembrance  the  closing  admonitions  of  the  PsaLm,— 
"  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  He  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way." 

(To  he  concluded.) 


THE  APPROACHING  (ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL  IN  ROME- 

If  Pius  IX  lives  to  open  his  proposed  Council  in  December,  he  will 
have  reigned  longer  than  any  Pope  before  him,  Adrian  I.  alone 
excepted ;  and  if  he  should  maintain  his  seat  six  months  longer,  hie 
term  will  exceed  by  a  few  days  that  of  Adrian,  and  he  will  have  anr- 
passed  all  his  predecessors,  in  age  if  not  in  glory.  St  Peter,  of  conne* 
we  do  not  count ;  for  he  was  not  Bishop  of  Rome  at  all,  and  the  curi- 
ously precise  term  of  twenty-four  years,  five  months,  and  ten  daji, 
assigned  to  his  ideal  pontificate,  goes  for  nothing.  The  present  Pope 
however,  began  his  unhappy  reign  in  June,  1846,  and  his  times,  if  not 
his  life,  have  already  furnished  abundant  material  for  history. 

The  biographers  will  have  to  tell  of  his  bright  b^inning,  under  the 
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assumed  character  of  a  Liberal ;  his  complicity  with  the  chief  enemy 
of  Italy,  into  whose  hands  he  treaoheronsly  deliyered  his  own  subjects, 
and  sold  the  army  whom  he  had  blessed  and  sent  over  the  frontier,  as  if 
to  resist  invasion.  They  will  tell  of  his  broken  promises,  contemptible 
equivocations,  adventures  when  a  voluntary  fugitive,  and  invitation  to 
"  Catholic  princes  "  to  drown  the  liberties  of  Rome  in  the  blood  of  its 
inhabitants.  They  will  note  his  precarious  subsistence  on  the  inter- 
ested zeal  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  and  the  charity  he  obtained  from 
wealthy  or  priest-ridden  devotees.  Some  will  applaud  him  for  his  easy 
conquest  of  English  simplicity  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  to  this 
country,  and  his  perseverance^certainly  not  honesty — ^in  pretending 
to  have  obtained  from  his  bishops  in  general  an  approval,  which  they 
did  not  really  give,  of  the  monstrous  dogma  of  an  immaculate  concep- 
tion of  the  Yirgin  Mary.  They  will  enumei^te  the  saints  he  canonized. 
It  will  perhaps  be  recorded  how  he  convened  and  actually  assembled  a 
council  in  Bome,  and  called  it  (Ecumenical. 

Yet  even  his  friends  will  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  career  of 
Pius  IX.  was  calamitous  from  the  first ;  that  his  fortunes  rapidly  waned, 
and  his  reputation  darkened.  We  have  seen  Italy  united  against  him ; 
Bome  beggared;  the  Papal  States  nearly  all  lost ;  the  Papal  faith,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  no  longer  suffered  as  a  State  religion ;  and  unrestricted 
freedom  allowed  its  followers  in  Protestant  Eagland  only  because  here 
the  law  retains  its  majesty,  and,  the  assumptions  of  the  clergy  being 
quietly  ignored,  we  have  ventured  to  aUow  them  a  refuge,  and  the 
range  of  an  open  field,  which  elsewhere  in  Europe  they  can  hardly 
find. 

Writing  amidst  rumours  that  change  daily,  and  receiving  impres- 
sions one  day  which  may  be  removed  the  next,  no  one  can  venture  to 
reoord  with  confidence  the  convictions  that  he  feels.  Not  only  the 
indications  of  decay  which  appear  at  Bome  itself ,— a  city  that  would  be 
now  invaded  with  hunger,  if  it  wero  not  for  the  resort  of  sight-seers, 
and  the  charity  of  strangers, — ^but  the  symptoms  of  disintegration  that 
multiply  all  over  Popedom,  admonish  us  to  be  sparing  in  speculation, 
to  confine  our  observations  to  existing  facts,  and  to  leave  the  Council 
and  conciliar  preparations  to  be  the  subject  of  intelligence  in  due  time, 
without  the  least  attempt  at  anticipation.  As  Protestants,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  but  to  stand  aloof,  and  let  Home's  business  take  its 
own  course,  careful  always  to  guard  the  sacred  interests  which  are 
intrusted  to  ourselves,  by  shepherding  our  flocks,  and  watching  against 
the  hungry  wolves  that  would  get  into  our  folds. 

The  replies  given  by  some  Bavarian  theologians  to  questions  that 
were  put  to  them  deserve  attention.  ''  Some  '*  theologians,  we  prefer 
to  say,  because  the  papers  which  have  been  published  in  translation 
have  no  of&cial  form,  but  are  merely  memorcmda  for  which  the  Faculty 
of  Theology  at  Munich  does  not  seem  to  be  collectively  responsible. 
Indeed,  there  are  two  such  papers,  and  they  materially  differ.  The 
first,  obtained  by  some  one  from  Dr.  Bollinger,  is  gently  liberal,  and 
therefore  it  is  rather  adverse  to  the  Council,  or,  at  first  sight,  appears 
to  be  so.  The  second  paper,  from  two  professors,  Schmid  and  Thal- 
hofer,  looks  as  if  it  were  intended  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
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former,  being  of  the  rerj  quality  wliicli  diBtingaished  tKe  skatementt 
of  many  ecdesiaatioa  in  oar  coontiy  who  endeaTonred,  jiut  forty  yetn 
ago,  to  persuade  the  politidana  of  that  generation  that  whatever  might 
then  be  said  or  written  to  the  contrary,  and  whatever  Popet  and  priesti 
might  have  ever  said  or  done  in  fcnrmer  times,  there  was  no  longer  any 
harm  left  in  them. 

**  Firgi  Queffum. — ^If  the  propositions  contained  in  the  Syllabiu,  and 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  are  to  be  declared  articles  of  faith  bj 
the  coming  Goandl,  what  changes  will  be  cansed  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
xelatiaiis  of  Ohnrch  and  States  as  it  has  hitherto  been  treated  thecmti* 
cally  and  practically  in  Germany  ?  " 

"  AsBoming  that»  in  exact  accordance  with  the  wording  of  this  ques- 
tion, the  propositions  of  the  Syllabus  are  to  be  laid  before  the  approieli« 
ing  Gonnoil  as  decrees  or  decisions  to  be  issued  by  it,  and  aasoming 
that  the  Council  will  formally  adopt  these  propositions  nud^  et  psri 
as  they  stand,  and  will  condemn  whatever  the  Pope  has  condemned  in 
them,  it  is  very  possible  that  some  not  unimportant  changes  will  be 
introduced  into  the  present  relations  between  Church  and  State.  We 
do  not  say  more  than  '  it  is  possible,'  because  as  yet  the  purely  negft* 
tive  wording  of  some  of  the  propositions  has  not  permitted  the  fonat' 
tion  of  any  distinct  scientific  judgment  as  to  their  extent  snd  besriBg. 
Such  a  judgment  would,  however,  be  possible  if  an  interpretatioii  of 
these  propositions,  which  has  not  been  put  forward  in  a  distinctlj 
authentic  manner  since  1864,  were  to  be  adopted.  But  we  may  cer- 
tainly presume  that  the  propositions  of  the  Syllabus  will  be  laid  before 
the  Council  in  a  positive  form,  and  will,  therefore^  be  confined  witliia 
nuMre  certain  limits. 

"It  will  then  rest  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Council,  and  the  wozi  will 
be  intrusted  to  it,  to  take  such  measures,  in  reference  to  the  exiating 
laws  and  systems  of  those  States  and  countries  which  have  sent  biahope 
to  the  assembly,  as  will  prevent  the  growth  of  unnecessaiy  and  inevitable 
conflicts  between  these  its  decrees  and  the  conscience  of  CathoUoe  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  rightful  constitutions  and  laws  of  civil  society  on 
the  other.  Meanwhile,  we  have  before  us  an  attempt,  which,  from  the 
position  of  its  author,  ia  by  no  means  without  weight,  to  transpoae  the 
negations  of  the  Syllabus  into  positive  or  affirmative  propoaitiona;  and 
this  may  serve  to  some  extent*  reserving  what  has  been  said  above,  aa  a 
test  or  a  rule  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  serious  effect  that  may  be 
given  to  some  of  the  propositions." 

As  for  States  and  countries  sending  biahops  to  the  Council,  it  ia  very 
q[uestionable  whether  there  will  be  any  missions  of  the  kind.  The 
transposition  of  the  negative  sentences  of  the  Syllabus  into  the  fona 
of  positive  propositions  is  the  work  of  a  Jesuit,  working,  of  conraeb  ui 
concert  with  the  "  congr^ations,*'  or  committees,  in  Bome,  who  are 
already  deliberating  upon  them,  and  who  will  draw  up  conclnaiona  to  be 
taken  into  the  solemn  sessions  of  the  Council  pro  formd^  to  be  paaaed 
there  without  debate  ;  for,  if  there  were  any  serious  debstei  tb^ 
Council  would  probably  be  adjourned,  or  separate  without  adopt- 
ing anything  of  importance  not  previously  approved  by  Pope  and 
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The  answer  of  Professors  Sobmid  and  Thalhofer  to  this  first  question 
is  very  different,  and  means  that,  with  or  without  Council,  the  rulers  of 
the  church  will  do  as  they  please.  If  the  Council  should  be  more  liberal 
than  the  church  of  the  middle  ages,  the  church  of  to-day  will  exercise 
its  discretion  in  practice  for  the  present  moment ;  but  for  the  future 
the  church  will  not  be  bound  by  any  mere  historical  concession.  The 
answer  is  very  elaborate,  but  the  few  words  that  follow  oonr^  its  entire 
purport: — 

"Assuming  eren  that  the  theses  of  the  Syllabus,  exactly  as  th^  lie 
before  us,  should  be  r^eoted  solemnly  and  formally  by  the  next  GFeneral 
Council ;  and  even  if  the  in£Edlibility  of  the  Pope,  when  speaking  ex 
eaihedrd,  should  be  defined  by  it  in  a  solemn  and  official  manner,  the 
dogmatic  view  on  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State  would  not 
thereby  become  different  from  what  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  thus  also 
the  actual  relation  between  the  two  would  not»  for  this  reason,  become 
another  than  it  has  hitherto  been." 

Then  follows  the 

"  Second  Queeiion, — ^In  the  case  already  put,  would  the  public  teachers 
of  dogmatic  theology  and  ecclesiastical  law  feel  themselyes  bound  to 
establish  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinely- ordained  sovereignty  of 
the  Pope  over  monarohs  and  governments,  whether  as  poUstaa  direeia 
or  indireeta  in  temporalia,  was  binding  on  the  conscience  of  every 
Christian?" 

To  this  the  answer  is  in  the  summary  subjoined,  which  honestly 
acknowledges  that,  come  what  might,  the  preachers  and  teachers 
would  be  bound  to  do  as  bidden  by  their  bishops,  whatever  civil 
authorities — ^kings  or  governments — ^might  say  to  the  contrary,  and  at 
the  cost  of  any  sedition,  or  even  regicide,  that  might  happen  in  conse- 
quence, just  as  in  olden  time. 

"  There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  that  if  the  Council  proclaims  the 
doctrine  of  Pkpal  infallibility  absolutely  and  without  any  limitations,  this 
Papal  authority  over  the  civil  powers  will  also  be  introduced  as  a  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  which  it  has  not  been  hitherto.  How  far,  however, 
this  will  bring  about  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the  Papal  See  to  the 
several  States  depends  mainly  on  personal  considerations,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  more  closely  discussed.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the 
most  eminent  theologians,  as  Bellarmine  and  many  others,  who  have 
maintained  this  political  power  of  the  Pope,  have  not  prescribed  any 
limits  for  its  exercise,  but  have  left  the  use  or  abuse  of  it  entirely 
dependent  on  the  judgment  of  the  Popes  themselves.  The  position 
which  would  have  to  be  taken  up,  under  these  circumstances,  by  the 
teachers  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  dogmatic  theology  cannot  be  reviewed 
completely  and  in  aU  its  bearings ;  but  so  much  may  be  stated  with 
certainty,  that  when  a  general  decree  of  the  Council  is  issued,  then  will 
begin  the  work  of  ascertaining  and  explaining  the  consequences  of  its 
practical  application  to  the  various  branches  and  concerns  of  ecclesi- 
astical life.  In  this  scientific  work  the  teachers  of  ecclesiastical  law 
and  dogmatic  theology  will  take  that  part  which  naturally  belongs  to 
them.  Those  among  (hem  who  are  members  of  the  clerical  order  wiU  also 
haive  to  od,  in  ihia  work,  in  aeeordance  with  (he  inetruetione  thai  may  he 
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given  fkem  by  fhevr  huihops  lepon  ike  bona  of  fha$e  doisbrinei  of  le^ieH  (he 
wAok  e^ure^  t«  thoroughly  pertuaded." 

On  tbis  second  question  the  two  thorongh  Ultrsmontuies  deliTer  a 
fnll  exposition  of  the  inqnisitorial  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Borne, 
not  exactly  in  the  tangled  and  contorted  Gkrman  style  of  other  psiis 
of  their  docnment,  but  in  the  terse,  cutting,  bosiness-like  manner  of 
•tern  old  Eymeric  and  Pena,  who  lay  down  so  neatly  in  oool  blood  the 
details  of  practice  in  their  Diredarium  Inquiaiiorum  ;  and  then  they 
come  to  the  convenient  conclosion  that  on  this  sabject  of  Papal  supre- 
macy the  doctrine  and  law  of  the  church  is,  and  always  must  be,  the 
same,  whaterer  any  Council  may  say  about  it.  There  axe,  howerer,  two 
opinions,  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  are  firee  to  follow  etflker,— to  bmrn 
or  to  let  liye, — as  the  one  opinion  or  the  other  may  prevail  in  their 
time  or  country.  But  in  this  extraordinary  reply  to  a  question  tosch- 
ing  the  yery  existence  of  society,  law,  liberty,  life  itself,  there  is  not 
one  clearly  decisiye  sentence  to  be  quoted.  If  the  Inquisition  were 
now  in  fnll  play,  any  practising  inquisitor  might  find  chapter,  page, 
and  almost  rerbal  quotation  of  the  peculiar  authority  for  interdict  or 
avio ;  but  the  two  learned  professors  are  considerate  enough  to  huh 
away  the  fears  of  their  Bavarian  neighbours,  by  assuring  them  that 
the  execution  of  these  severities  is  not  now  always  and  everywhere 
considered  obligatory,  just  because  it  is  not  always  and  evetywheie 
practicable.  Of  course,  we  are  safe.  Queen  Victoria,  for  example^  needs 
not  be  alarmed  just  now.  In  the  seventeenth  century  ,the  stream  of  opinion 
had  set  in  strong  against  the  salutary  practice  of  deposing  kings  and 
queens,  and  it  has  not  yet  turned.  Sovereigns  of  Her  Majesty's  age  lie 
tolerably  secure,  but  who  knows  what  turn  things  may  take  in  acomiag 
generation  P  So  the  law  of  the  church,  with  or  without  the  expected 
Council,  stands  unchanged  and  tn  terrorem, 

'<  Third  Quetfum.— Would  the  teachers  of  dogmatic  theoh>gy  and 
ecdesiaetical  law  consider  themselves  bound  to  adopt,  in  their  leotorei 
and  writings,  the  doctrine  that  the  personal  and  real  immunities  of 
the  clergy  are  of  Divine  right*  and  therefore  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
dogma  P" 

"  If  among  the  other  propositions  of  the  Syllabus  those  relating  to 
the  immunity  of  the  clergy  are  adopted  by  the  Council  in  a  positive 
or  affirmative  manner,  they  must  certainly  oppose  the  doctrine  of  s 
purely  civil  origin  for  those  immunities  by  that  of  a  Divine  intti* 
tution.  This,  indeed,  has  been  constantly  taught  in  the  oanon  Jaw  from 
Gratian  down  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The  teachers  of  dogmatie 
theology  and  ecclesiastical  law  would,  on  their  part,  while  continuing 
to  set  forth  what,  according  to  the  canonists,  has  always  been  held  on 
the  subject  of  the  immunities,  most  probably  maintain  that  the  Pope 
can  permit  or  excuse  the  practical  disuse  of  certain  immunities,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  may  require." 

This  is  a  fiur  answer,  neither  concealing  the  truth  nor  exaggenting 
the  injury  to  be  apprehended.  Not  so  the  answer  of  the  two  profes- 
sors, which  would  make  it  appear  that  the  clergy,  however  supported 
by  the  Council,  would  not  be  likdy  to  contend  for  thebimmnnitiei^  but 
would  nevertheleas  be  always  free  to  maintain  the  opinion  that  they 
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are,  by  right,  exempt  from  the  control  of  hiw,  or,  at  least,  from  all  civil 
jnriadiction.    Still,  the  laity  mast  not  be  alarmed. 

**  Assuming  even  that  the  theses  of  the  Syllabus  in  their  pi^sent 
shape  should  be  condemned  by  the  next  General  Council,  and  the  infiedli- 
bility  of  the  Pope,  when  speaking  6»  eaihedrd,  be  declared  a  dogma, 
the  teachers  of  dogmatic  theology  would  not,  in  immediate  conse- 
quence of  this,  be  obliged  to  teach  as  a  doctrine  binding  on  the  con- 
Bcieoce  of  every  Christian  that  the  personal  and  real  immunities  of 
the  clergy  are/tira  Diinni.  They  would  not  be  bound  to  do  so  from  the 
simple  reason  that  this  would  be  what  it  has  been, — a  fr^e  theological 
opinion/' 

In  other  words :  The  State  should  allow  the  clergy  to  maintain  the 
*'  free  opinion,"  and  should  accept  the  written  decision  of  the  Council, 
while  the  clergy  would  bide  their  time,  and  not  press  their  claim  until 
the  first  convenient  season. 

*'Ihuirih  Que«Koi».— -Is  there  any  generaUy  recognised  criterion  by 
which  it  can  be  ascertained  with  certainty  whether  any  given  dietwm 
of  the  Pope  is  ex  eafhedrd,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  doctrine  to 
be  laid  down  by  the  Council,  infallible,  and  binding  on  the  conscience 
of  every  Christian ;  and  if  there  is  such  a  criterion,  where  is  it  to  be 
found?" 

To  this  question  the  answers  both  agree  in  the  main.  There  is  no 
certain  criterion.  It  is  possible  that  the  Council  might  give  some  rule 
for  deciding  when  the  Pope  does  speak  ess  oathedrdf  and  until  such 
criterion  is  given,  there  will  be  dissension.  All  the  better,  therefore, 
for  the  canon  lawyers.  Doubt  in  the  Church  of  Borne  is  necessary  to 
fiuth, — thai  faith  by  which  they  g^t  their  living. 

**  Fifth  Question. — How  for  must  the  new  dogmas  which  are  aimed 
at,  and  their  necessary  consequences,  produce  an  alteration  in  popular 
education  in  church  and  school,  and  have  a  similar  influence  on  popular 
school-books  and  catechisms  P  " 

**  It  is  certainly  quite  manifest  that  the  popular  books  of  religious 
instructioD,  and  especially  the  catechisms,  must  be  altered,  if  Papal 
infrdlibility  is  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  universal  and  Dirinely- 
revealed  article  of  fedth.  The  catechisms  which  are  chiefly  used  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  or  which  were  used  till  lately,  (we  refer  especially 
to  the  catechism  of  the  Diocese  of  Augsburg,  1858,  of  Bamberg,  1855, 
of  Wurzburg,  &c.,)  only  refer  to  the  infallibility  of  the  church  as  a 
teacher ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  function  of  teaching  is  exercised  by  the 
Pope,  and  the  bishops  in  union  with  him,  and  that  its  decisions  are 
principally  g^ven  by  the  voice  of  General  Councils.  The  catechism  of 
the  Jesuit  Father  de  Harbe,  which  is  now  introduced  in  a  good  many 
dioceses,  teaches,  indeed,  a  very  different  doctrine.  In  this  book  it  is 
stated  that '  the  church,  in  its  capacity  as  a  teacher,  utters  its  decisions 
either  through  the  medium  of  the  Pope,  or  through  that  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical assembly  under  the  Pope^s  sanction.'  In  direct  antagonism  to 
the  (German  catechisms  which  were  formerly  in  use,  this  work  clearly 
betrays  an  intention  of  vesting  infallibility  wholly  and  exclusively  in 
the  Pope.  From  this  it  becomes  quite  evident  that  an  alteration  of  the 
catechism  in  this  respect  would  be  indispensable.    In  case  the  assem- 
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bled  episcopate  sboold  accept  the  new  dogma,  it  most  be  stated  in  the 
manuals  of  instmction,  in  a  way  that  will  be  quite  intelligible  to  the 
people,  that  all  authority,  all  certainly  in  matters  <^  £uth,  rests  finally 
in  the  person  of  the  Pope;  and  that  whaterer  he  says  on  this  subject  is 
infallible,  whether  he  speaks  of  himself  alone  or  with  the  assistance 
of  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  connsellors." 

This  answer  honestly  pats  the  Bavarians  on  their  goard  with  respect 
to  a  matter  which  they  know  to  be  of  vital  importance ;  and  in  giving 
it  the  theologians  prove  themselveB  capable  of  caring  more  for  the 
welfiue  of  their  country  than  for  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 
The  two  professors  try  to  put  the  Bavarians  off  their  gnard,  by 
denying  that  any  such  action  of  the  Council  as  is  now  proposed  would 
in  any  way  affect  the  education  of  their  rising  families. 

Educationists,  statesmen,  patriots  of  every  degree  all  over  the 
world,  have  these  papers  in  their  hands,  or  may  have  them;  and  if 
they  are  not  already  translated  into  eveiy  European  language^  and  cir- 
culated in  every  land,  they  ought  to  be,  in  order  that  the  questions  raised 
by  their  perusal  may  be  freely  canvassed.  The  discussion  of  them  may 
be  carried  on  irrespectively  of  all  political  disputes,  whether  of  party 
or  of  nation ;  for  they  concern  only  two  divisions  of  society,— the  clergy 
of  one  church  in  particular,  and  the  masses  of  the  people  of  every 
rank  and  occupation  on  the  other.  The  mooting  of  these  five  qnei- 
tions  raises  at  once  the  great  controversy,  and  the  friends  of  religioiu 
liberty  are  of  all  other  men  the  most  proper  to  make  it  their  stody* 
Bomanists  themselves  discuss  the  subject  now,  and  we  can  join  them 
in  the  discussion  without  any  danger  of  arousing  what  despisen  of 
religion  are  apt  to  call  "  the  theologic  hate."  To  the  vital  troths  of 
Christianity,  which  Popery  perverts,  or  utterly  denies,  we  indeed  are 
jealously  alive ;  but  so  long  as  nearly  the  entire  populations  of  the  chief 
states  of  Europe  are  buried  in  the  darkness  of  this  most  anti*80oial 
system,  they  are  kept  from  so  much  as  hearing  Gk>spel  truth;  and  if 
the  Pope  will  insist  on  the  assemblage  of  a  council  to  settle  these 
questions,  it  is  just  the  time  for  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  commnsity 
to  look  into  them,  and  to  understand,  at  least,  if  they  cannot  govenii 
the  decisions  of  tiie  intended  priestly  gathering.  Gh)vemments  will 
surely  abide  by  their  wise  determination  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
assemblage,  but  to  take  care  of  the  populations  committed  to  their 
charge ;  and  our  clergy  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  shepherding  their 
own  flocks,  without  fancying  that  they  could  be  of  any  use  in  Bom^ 
meddling  in  matters  which  they  do  not  understand,  or  debating  with 
persons  whom  they  cannot  teach,  and  from  whom,  we  should  hqpe,  some 
of  them  will  cease  to  learn. 

The  Bavarian  theologians  have  done  good  service,  and  all  the  better 
as  their  papers  present  to  the  view  of  Christendom  two  veiy  distinct 
phases  of  principle.  They  are  an  invaluable  commentaiy  on  that  voy 
slender  document,  the  Letters  Apostolic  of  June  29th,  1868.  There 
the  Pope  summons  his  bishops  to  more  accurately  weigh  and  determine 
things  which  have  especial  regard  to  the  glory  of  Qod,  the  integri^  of 
the  faith,  the  beauty  of  Divine  worship,  the  eternal  salvation  of  men* 
the  discipline  and  iostmction  of  the  clergy,  secular  and  regolari  the 
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obeeiraace  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  tlie  reformation  of  morals,  tlie 
Ohristian  edacation  of  yontlii  and  the  common  peace  and  concord 
of  all. 

*'  Bat,'*  it  is  asked,  "  wliat  measures  will  the  Council  take  to  do  all 
these  things  ?"  The  theologians  are  divided.  The  majority  of  them 
delirer  their  judgment  that  whatever  the  Gonnoil  does,  the  State  should 
stand  on  the  defensive,  and  prepare  to  alter  its  relations  to  the  church. 
A  minority  of  their  number  artfully  protests  that  the  State  has  no  reason 
to  be  alarmed.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  possible  to  discover  any  reason  for 
holding  a  Council  that  satisfies  the  church  itself;  but  the  Pope  is 
desperately  sick,  and  cries  out  for  his  servants  to  come  to  his  chamber, 
if  haply  they  can  help  him.  In  plain  truth,  what  has  Pius  IX.  now 
to  do  but  to  die  P 

E. 


THE  LIFE  OP  A  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHER: 

BABON  CAUCHT. 

(Concluded  from  page  916.) 

Afteb  having  followed  a  severe  course  of  scientific  instruction  at  the 
Paris  College  of  Engineering,  young  Cauchy  was  sent,  in  1810,  by  the 
imperial  government  to  Cherbourg.  We  need  not  go  here  into  the 
details  of  the  gigantic  scheme  which  Napoleon  was  at  that  time  plan- 
ning against  "  perfidious  Albion,"  nor  enumerate  the  various  measures 
devised  both  to  flEusilitate  an  invasion  of  England  and  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  French  coast.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  most  Tulnerable 
parts  of  Normandy  and  of  Picardy  were  given  up  to  an  army  of  experi- 
enced engineers,  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  every  means  of 
defence  were  amply  provided,  and  that  M.  Cauchy  had  the  responsible 
duty  of  directing  the  execution  of  the  works  planned  and  commenced  in 
one  of  the  most  important  harbours  of  the  northern  coast.  He  arrived 
at  Cherbourg,  full  of  hope,  bringing  with  him  in  his  trunk  Laplace's 
Micanique  Oeleate,  and  Lagrange's  TraiU  des  FoncHona  Analytiquea. 
What  was  still  better,  he  came  fully  resolved  to  maintain  a  consistent 
Christian  line  of  conduct,  notwithstanding  all  the  temptations  and 
annoyances  by  which  he  might  be  surrounded. 

M.  Cauchy's  sincerity  was,  indeed,  soon  put  to  the  test.  What  an 
extraordinary  thing— a  paradox--to  see  a  young  officer  of  the  most 
brilliant  talents,  and  who  was  evidently  destined  to  take  the  lead  in  his 
profession,  going  regularly  to  church,  scrupulously  discharging  his 
religious  duties,  and  equally  punctual  at  the  workshop  and  at  prayers ! 
For  the  generation  of  1810  this  piece  of  fanaticism,  as  it  was  then 
regarded,  amounted  to  a  positive  scandal ;  it  was  an  outrage  against 
"  decency  "  and  "  established  usages."  The  young  engineer  became  the 
butt  of  all  kinds  of  jokes,  and  the  eapriUforta  of  Cherbourg  tried  at  first 
to  conquer  him  by  ridicule;  but  it  was  in  vain.  He  disarmed  his 
adversaries,  M.  Yalson  remarks,  by  the  liveliness  of  his  wit  and  the 
vigour  of  his  common  sense ;  he  invariably  silenced  them,  and  they 
often  left  him,  not  only  conscious  that  he  had  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
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,Vot«laoftin<rfcwteem«ndof  frifgWMiip  f or  »  aua  vlio  eoold  be 
at  the  eune  tune  so  deiemined  and  so  ooarteouo. 

One  dnj.  an  nnbelievar  who  had  Tsinlj  endesroared  to  ihake  the&ith 
of  M.  OMiehyaiid  to  wm  him  oier  to  infiddi^,  thought  thai  ihehert 
plan  vaa  to  oommmieate  at  onoe  wHh  hia  friend'a  paicnia,  and  to 
1  c|u  ewnt  hiaa  aa  a  ywmg  Man  fall  <rf  eiaggw  atod  ideaa,  ntteriy  deroid 
of  pradenioe,  aod  whom  hia  auaUkea  viewa  of  rdigion  had  ilmofli 
hronght  to  the  veige  of  midniMa  'Jf*^**^  Oanefay  had,  of  eovnei  tke 
fnlkflt  eonfidenee  in  her  aon;  alarmed,  howerer,  hj  the  repoiti  whkk 
were  ao  indnatriooal j  drcolaied  about  him,  ahe  thought  it  beat  to  wiito 
to  him;  hewoold  then,  no  dooht,  be  led  to  girealnU  czplanatuni  of 
the  caae^  and  to  plaee  the  facta  in  their  proper  light. 

M.  Yalaon  haa  tnnacribed  almont  entir^  IL  Ganch/a  aaaver  to  Ui 
mother:  we  regret  rery  mndi  that  want  of  apace  prerenta  nt  firom 
placing  thia  admirdde  docoment  under  the  eyea  of  our  readen;  bat 
we  ahall  giTe  a  diaracteristic  extract  which  will  aulBcient^  illustnte 
the  tone  of  the  whole  epiatie : — 

**  Mj  dear  mother,  I  am  rery  much  obliged  to  yon  for  letting  me 
know  aU  that  ia  aaid  about  me  in  Fkria,  either  for  good  or  for  enl ;  it 
prorea  and  will  alwaya  prore  the  kind  int  great  yon  take  in  me  Bat  it 
win  be  beat  if  I  give  you  here  the  fulleBt  information  reapeetiBg  my 
conducL  You  will  thua  be  in  a  aafer  pooitioii  to  benefit  me  with  yoor 
advice,  and  alao  to  judge  whether  the  blame  of  which  I  hare  beoi  or 

may  be  hereafter  the  object  bb  juatifiable  or  not. 

"A  few  daya  ago,  a  peiaon  belonging  to  the  aodetj  of  told  me 

in  a  friendly  ^»^r%am'  that  religion  often  made  young  people  lose  thar 
aenaea.  I  had  a  conreraation  with  that  person  on  the  aubject^and 
prored  to  him  that  my  head  waa  by  no  means  turned.  Aa  for  those 
who  hare  no  religion,  I  am  reaolred  not  to  broach  the  subject,  but 
merely  to  answer,  if  I  am  attacked  on  that  points  Thus,  when  I  anired 

at  Cherbourg,  M took  upon  himaelf  to  say  to  me  one  day,  dpropof 

of  my  rdigioua  duties,  that  I  would  soon  cast  off  all  that  noosease.  I 
repfied  calmly,  that  any  one  who  did  wrong  ought  certainly  to  ocRtect 
himadf ;  and  I  aaked  what  evil  he  found  in  my  conduct  Anotbcr 
person  preaent  at  our  oonTeraation  took  my  part  and  supported  me. 
After  baring  aeenaeveral  jokea  of  the  aame  kind  utterly  fiul  of  their 

deaired  effect,  M haa  ended  by  ahowing  me  a  great  many  atteatioof, 

and  never  once  again  alluding  to  religion.  I  am  now  left  perfect]/ 
quiet,  and  thoae  who  speak  to  me  on  aerioua  aubjectado  ao  merely  with 
the  view  of  encouraging  me  to  persevere  in  my  religious  opinioai. 
Some  philosopher  may  hare  taken  it  into  hia  head  to  say  that  religion 
would  turn  my  brain ;  and,  conaidering  that  I  Utc  in  a  country  where 
ao  many  falae  news  are  trumped  up,  and  where  many  persons  spend 
their  whole  time  in  talking  scandal,  I  am  sincerely  glad  that  no  other 
reproachea  of  a  more  aerioua  kind  hare  been  directed  against  me. 
What  ia  there,  resUy,  in  religion,  that  ahould  be  capable  of  tun- 
ing one'a  brain  P  la  it  the  &ct  of  attending  at  Divine  aervice,  of  per- 
forming the  dutiea  connected  with  the  Christian  religion,  of  taking  the 
sacrament  several  times  in  the  year  P  I  do  not  think  so,  aod  the 
greateat  obligation  I  feel  towards  yon  is  for  having  trained  lae  at  tt 
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early  Bg«  to  these  holy  excFoises.  Thanks  be  to  yon,  my  dear  parents, 
who  have  nerer  given  me  bnt  good  examples,  and  good  advice  I  Thanks 
be  to  God,  who,  after  having  oaosed  me  to  be  bom  in  snch  a  Ohristiaa 
household,  has  also  fnmiahed  me  with  every  means  of  serving  Him ! 
And  if  I  have  still  something  to  beg  of  Him,  it  is  that  He  would  daily 
strengthen  in  me  my  religions  sentiments,  detach  more  and  more  my 
heart  from  the  love  of  creatures,  in  order  to  fix  it  entirely  upon  Him* 
self,  and  never  allow  me  to  stray  from  the  faith  in  which  I  have  been 
brought  up.  May  He  forgive  me  all  my  sins ;  and,  having  blessed  me 
with  all  His  comforts  whilst  I  am  in  this  world,  may  He  admit  me  with 
you  to  the  communion  of  the  saints  in  heaven  I  I  see  nothing  in  these 
feelings  that  is  capable  of  injuring  my  understanding :  I  feel,  on  the 
contrary,  that  if  I  should  ever  be  so  unhappy  as  to  lose  the  sacred  gift 
of  £aith,  then  indeed  my  soul,  knowing  neither  what  to  hope  nor  what 
to  fear,  anxious  and  uncertain  about  the  reality  of  a  life  beyond  the 
grave,  would  seek  uselessly  some  stay  in  the  objects  which  surround  it, 
without  being  able  to  find  any  sure  trust  for  the  future.  It  is  this 
anxiety  of  the  soul,  this  uncertainty  in  our  thoughts,  which  produces 
the  weariness  of  life,  and  which  has  led  astray  so  many  philosophers  to 
such  an  detent,  that  they  have  been  induced  to  self-destruction. 
Examples  unfortunately  too  recent  are  there  to  prove  what  I  write.  It 
is  absurd,  then,  to  suppose  that  religion  can  ever  be  a  cause  of  insanity ; 
and  if  all  mad  people  were  sent  to  lunatic  asylums,  these  places  would 
be  found  occupied  by  more  philoaophera  than  Ohristians." 

Even  through  the  imperfect  medium  of  a  translation,  this  letter  of 
M.  Cauchy  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader  as  really  beautiful ;  and  it 
will  prove  that  in  the  midst  of  a  profligate  age,  and  in  a  country  where 
the  merest  elements  of  religious  belief  seemed  completely  gone  and 
withered  for  ever,  a  small  remnant  still  was  to  be  found  who  had  not 
bent  the  knee  before  Baal, — ^who  had  not  accepted  the  distressing  doc- 
trines of  the  Yoltairean  school  of  so-called  philosophy.  We  Ujded  not 
say  that  the  young  man's  explanations  completely  satisfied  his  mother, 
and  gave  her  the  greatest  happiness.  "  You  could  not,  my  dear  boy," 
said  she,  "  write  a  letter  more  calculated  to  give  me  pleasure.  The 
statement  of  your  conduct  and  of  your  principles  has  filled  us  with  joy. 
and  we  thank  God  for  all  the  good  sentiments  with  which  He  inspires 
you.  I  congratulate  myself  for  having  supplied  you  with  the  occasion 
of  sending  me  such  a  precious  letter." 

The  scientific  career  of  M.  Oauchy  was  one  of  continued  success. 
His  memoirs  on  various  questions  of  high  mathematics  had  been 
admired  by  the  most  competent  judges ;  and  Laplace,  Legendre,  Biot» 
and  all  the  leading  authorities  of  the  day.  in  this  special  section  of 
philosophical  investigation,  had  pronounced  him  to  be  qualified  for  a 
seat  in  the  French  Institute,— one  of  the  highest  honours  to  which  a 
»awMt  can  aspire.  Unfortunately,  a  variety  of  circumstances  prevented 
him  from  being  nominated  so  soon  as  his  friends  had  expected,  and  he 
had  the  ill  luck  of  being  one  of  the  two  persons  whom  the  government 
of  the  Restoration  appointed  by  a  special  decree  instead  of  Monge  and 
Oamot.  The  well-known  political  opinions  of  these  last-named  mathe* 
maticians  had  brought  them  into  disgrace  with  Louis  XYIII. ;  they 
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were  deprired  of  all  tlie  emolomente  wliich  they  enjoyed ;  and  their 
names  were  erased  from  tlie  list  of  the  AcadamA  dM  8eiefMe$,  IL  Cauchj 
had,  of  course,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  these  arbitrary  measores, 
and  he  was  foremost  in  deploring  the  exdosion  of  two  men  whose 
Boientifio  attainments  were  nneqnalled  by  any  of  their  oontempoFsries. 
The  animosity  of  party-spirit  endeavoured,  nevertheless,  to  lay  upon 
him  the  blame  of  an  act  of  petty  spite  for  which  the  King's  adriaen 
alone  were  responsible,  and  public  opinion  treated  him  with  a  severity 
quite  as  unfair  as  that  which  had  led  to  the  disgrace  of  Oamot  and  of 
Monge. 

From  the  evidence  collected  by  M.  Yalson,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
M.  Ganchy  shone  pre-eminently  in  the  capaciiy  of  a  teacher.  With  the 
most  undoubted  power  of  mastering  the  greatest  scientific  difficnltiei, 
with  original  talent  of  the  highest  order,  and  a  kind  of  innate  dispod- 
tion  for  carrying  on  ingenious  researches,  a  philoeopher  may,  after  all, 
be  a  very  poor  educator.    Many  a  man  will  not,  or  oannot,  stoop  from 
the  heights  of  abstraction  to  place  before  the  mind  of  his  pupils  the 
elements,  the  first  propositiona  which,  for  him,  have  lost  all  their 
interest :  it  is  one  thing  to  possess  treasures  of  knowledge ;  it  is  a  very 
different  one  to  enjoy  the  gift  of  unlocking  those  treasures  and  impart* 
ing  them  to  others.    In  short,  a  thousand  different  qualities  might  be 
named  without  which  the  most  thorough  analyst  will  be  quite  uio^a- 
ble  of  teaching  simple  equations,  whilst  the  poeaession  of  them  will 
more  than  comi>ensate  for  an  ignoranceof  the  mysteries  of  thedifferentud 
calculus.    Well,  these  qualities  belonged  in  the  highest  degree  to  H. 
Cauchy;  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  them,  when  appointed 
to  lectureships  at  the  EeoU  Polyteehnique,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  College 
de  France.    He  was  already  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  suooenfol 
professors  of  the  day,  when  the  Revolution  of  1830  came  suddenly  to 
interrupt  his  career,  and  to  open  fresh  and  unexpected  channels  to  his 
activity.    Sincerely  and  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  BoorboUi 
he  would  not  acknowledge  the  rigime  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  and  fol- 
lowed to  the  land  of  exile  the  unfortunate  Charles  X.,  who  trusted  him 
with  the  education  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux.    One  of  the  motives 
which  induced  IL  Cauchy  to  adopt  this  step,  was  the  irreligious  charac- 
ter of  the  movement  originated  by  the  Paris  Inmrgeoisie  ;  he  saw  dearly 
that  selfishness  alone  really  actuated  those  who  were  the  leaders  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  that  under  the  reign  of  a  middle  class  completely 
leavened  with  Yoltairean  principles   the  public  profeanon  of  Chris- 
tianity would  be  discouraged  in  every  possible  manner.    For  the  same 
reason,  M.  Cauchy  felt  more  fiivourably  disposed  towards  the  repnhlicia 
outburst  of  1848;  and  whQ^,  five  years  later,  Louis  Napoleon  assomed 
the  sceptre  and  revived  the  traditions  of  the  first  Emfore,  he  accepted 
the  new  order  of  things  without  openly  sympathizing  with  it   His 
royalist  opinions  made  him  ding  to  a  syst^  which,  at  the  same  time» 
he  had  too  many  reasons  to  believe  was  gone  for  ever.    Napoleon  III* 
exempted  him  from  taking  the  oath  of  aUegiance  to  the  Buonaparte 
dynasty,  and  the  old  tutor  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  was  then  allowed 
to  follow  as  a  scientific  lecturer  the  career  he  had  so  brilliantly  began* 
M.  Yalson's  admirable  volume  gives  us  in  the  most  interesting  suffl' 
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ner  a  description  of  M.  Canohy's  labours  in  the  yarions  departments  of 
philosophical  research.  Mathematics,  natnral  history,  astronomy,  he 
bestowed  alternately' hiB*attention  npon  these  several  objects  of  human 
knowledge;  and  by  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  as  well  as  by  his 
Christian  sentiments,  he  reminds  us  very  much  of  M.  Ampere,  whose 
name  is  associated  in  the  annals  of  science  with  the  wonders  of  electro- 
magnetism.  We  must  not  forget  that  M.  Oauchy  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  that  he  was  deeply  attached  to  the  religion  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up ;  but  it  is  as  a  Christian  that  his  example  should 
be  held  up  to  the  imitation  of  all  men ;  and,  for  our  own  part,  we  feel 
deeply  indebted  to  a  work  which  has  filled  us  with  ennobling  thoughts 
and  lofty  aspirations.  M.  Cauohy  died  on  the  22d  of  March,  1857, 
leaving  behind  him  a  name  destined  to  be  cherished  as  a  household 
treasure  by  all  those  who  honour  fidelity  to  convictions  of  religious 
truth  ;  and  M.  Yalson  deserves  our  best  thanks  for  one  of  the 
most  delightful  pieces  of  biographical  writing  that  we  have  ever 
met  with.  He  overshoots  the  mark,  perhaps,  in  comparing  Cauchy 
to  Pascal;  but,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  the  author  of  the 
Penaees  would,  we  feel  quite]  sure,  have  claimed  close  relationship  with 
the  French  mathematician  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

GUSTAYE  MASSON. 


WESLEYAN  METHODISM  AND  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

The  question  of  popular  education,  in  respect  to  which  Legislative 
action  is  probably  at  hand,  is  not  purely  political.  By  common  con- 
sent, it  has  religious  aspects  of  great  importance;  and  hence  these 
pages  are  not  inappropriately  occupied  with  its  discussion.  It  is  not 
with  its  future  so  much  as  with  its  past  that  we  now  purpose  to  deal. 
We  desire  to  sketch  succinctly  its  historical  outlines,  so  that  its  pre- 
sent position  may  be  clearly  apprehended,  and  that  some,  who  may 
have  been  previously  repelled  by  the  technical  details  connected  with 
it,  may  be  prepared  to  take  more  intelligent  action,  when  the  necessity 
for  it  arises. 

We  omit  even  a  reference  to  English  university  education  ;  and  shall 
barely  glance  at  the  Grammar  and  endowed  schools.  The  latter  have 
recently  been  dealt  with  by  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  very  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  results  have  been  in- 
dulged in  by  persons  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  respect.  We  shall, 
in  the  mean  time,  regard  them  as  likely  to  furnish  a  share  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  middle  classes,  rather  than  to  exert  any  very  marked  influence 
upon  that  of  our  labouring  population. 

Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  chronicle  minutely  the  efforts  of  the 
earliest  labourers  in  Sunday  and  day  schools.  It  is,  however,  due  to 
the  memory  of  our  Founder  to  record  some  of  his  attempts  in  the 
latter  direction.  The  first  building  which  he  erected  in  this  countiy 
after  his  return  from  Georgia  was  a  day-school,  which  he  "  began  to 
build"  in  1739,  "  in  the  middle  of  Kingswood,"  for  the  children  of  the 
colliers.  In  1743,  he  published  "  Instructions  for  Children,"  •*  price  3d., 
or  20«.  a  hundred  to  those  who  give  them  away ; "  and  in  1746,  "  Lessons 
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lor  Children."  Tiie  latter,  conautiiig  of  aeketioBB  from  the  caaoBical 
books  of  SGTiptiire»  and  from  the  Apocrypha*  waa  perused  hy  a  thort 
addreas  '*  to  all  parents  and  school-masters ; "  and  to  then,  as  wdl 
aa  to  Sunday-school  teachers,  we  wonUL  now  commend  the  ioUowiag 
eoctraet  from  it»  lull  of  John  Wesley's  ^igorons  common  sease.  "  I 
csnnot  bnt  earnestly  entreat  you  to  take  good  heed  how  yontesch  theie 
deep  things  of  God.  Beware  of  that  common,  bnt  acenisedL  wsy  of 
making  children  parrots  instead  of  Christians.  Labonr  that*  as  far  u 
IS  poaaiUe^  they  may  understand  erery  single  sentence  which  they  real 
Therefore,  do  not  make  hasta  Regard  not  how  mmtik,  bnt  haw  wdl,  to 
how  good  purpose^  they  read.  Tun  eadi  sentence  ereiy  way;  propose 
it  in  ereiy  light;  and  qnestion  them  oontinnally  on  ereiy  point ;  if,  hy 
any  means,  they  may  not  only  read,  but  inwardkf  digegt,  the  woidi  of 
•temal  life."  This  i^,  in  a  nntsh^,  the  essence  of  good  Bible  tcachiog. 
Writing,  in  1748,  in  reference  to  the  Fonndeiy,  he  obsenres  .—"Another 
thing  which  had  given  me  frequent  concern  wni^  the  case  of  alnin- 
dance  of  children.  Some  their  parents  conld  not  afford  to  pat  to 
school ;  so  they  remained '  like  a  wild  ass's  colt.'  Others  were  aeat  to 
school,  and  learned,  at  least,  to  read  and  write,  bnt  they  learned  all  kinds 
of  vice  at  the  same  time ;  so  that  it  had  been  better  for  them  to  We 
been  without  their  knowledge,  than  to  have  bought  it  at  so  dear  apiioe. 
At  length  I  determined  to  haye  them  taught  in  my  own  honae;  ihat 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  to  read,  write,  and  cast 
accounts,  (if  no  more,)  without  being  under  tBa  necessity  of  kaming 
heathenism  at  the  same  time.  After  several  unsuccessfal  tmk,  I 
found  two  such  school-maaters  as  I  wanted,— men  of  honesty,  and  of 
sufficient  knowledge,  who  had  talents  for,  and  their  hearts  2n,thew<^ 
They  have  now  under  their  care  near  sixty  children.  The  parmti  of 
some  pay  for  their  schooling ;  but  the  greater  part»  being  veiy  poor,  do 
not ;  so  that  the  expense  is  chiefly  defrayed  by  voluntary  contriba* 
tions."  Is  not  this,  we  may  aak,  the  exact  type  which  we  desire  to 
reproduce  in  the  Wesleyan  day-schools  of  the  present  day?  The 
establishment  of  other  schools,  such  as  the  Orphan-House  of  New* 
castle-on-Tyne,  bears  witness  to  his  well-conaidered  purpoaea  in  this 
matter.  When,  at  a  later  period,  Sunday-schools  were  originated,  he 
gladly  reprinted  Baikes's  account  of  them  in  ''The  Arminian  Mags- 
mne;"  and  many  a  subsequent  entry  in  hie  "Journal"  attests  the 
lively  interest  he  took  in  their  progress.  The  earliest  labourers  in 
Sunday-schools  also  are  worthy  of  record  even  in  so  brief  a  sketch  as 
this.  In  1763,  the  Bev.  Theophilns  Lindsey,  at  that  time  ricur  of 
Catterick,  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  his  Sundays,  devoted  some 
hours  to  the  instruction  of  the  boys  and  youths,  of  his  parish,  whtiahis 
wife  rendered  a  similar  service  to  younger  children  and  girls.  Mn. 
Oappe,  at  Bedale,  somewhat  later,  was  thus  engaged;  and  Miaa  Hannah 
Ball,  a  follower  of  Mr.  Wesley,  was  aconstomed*  as  early  as  1768,  at 
High- Wycombe,  "  to  assemble  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  children  on 
Sunday  morning,  in  order  to  hear  them  read  the  Scriptures,  and  repeat 
the  Catechism  and  the  Collect  preparatory  to  going  to  chnrch." 

These  meritorious  efforts  were  not  speeded  by  a  flow  of  the  tide  of 
fiivouring  drcnmstances,  which,  in  philanthropic  efforts^  as  in  other 
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hnmaa  affiftirs,  is  neoessary  to  lead  on  to  wide  racoess.  But  Bobert 
Raikea,  of  Gloucester,  a  few  years  alter,  engaged  in  this  labonr  with 
such  effect,  that  he  has  left  his  name  inseparably  associated  with  the 
establishment  of  our  Sunday-schools ;  and  this  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  the  first  movement  on  an  extensive  scale  for  popnlar  education  in 
England.  In  1780,  fonr  sneh  schools  were  opened  in  the  city  of  Glou- 
cester. The  Ber.  Thomas  Stock,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
was  in  this  matter  a  fellow-labourer  with  Mr.  Baikes ;  and  he  furnishes 
us  with  the  following  narrative  : — "  Mr.  Baikes,  meeting  me  one  day 
by  accident  at  my  own  door,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  lament- 
ing the  deplorable  state  of  the  lower  ftlaoson  of  mankind,  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  situation  of  the  poorer  children.  I  had  made,  I 
replied,  the  same  observation,  and  told  him  if  he  would  accompany  me 
into  my  own  parish,  we  would  make  some  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil. 
We  immediately  proceeded  to  the  business,  and,  procuring  the  names 
of  about  ninety  children,  placed  them  under  the  care  of  four  persons 
for  a  stated  number  of  hours  on  the  Sunday.  As  minister  of  the  parish, 
I  took  upon  me  the  principal  superintendence  of  the  schools,  and  one- 
third  of  the  expense.  The  progress  of  this  institution  through  the 
kingdom  is  justly  to  be  attributed  to  the  constant  representations  which 
Mr.  Baikes  made  in  his  own  paper  C  The  Gloucester  Journal ')  of  the 
benefits  which  he  perceived  would  probably  arise  from  it."  We  need 
scarcely  add  that  they  have  now  spread  widely  over  every  part  of  our 
land,  and  that  they  have  been  made  the  instrument  of  great  moral  and 
religious  benefit.  In  many  instances,  we  believe,  they  are  effecting  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  which  one  day's  teaching  out  of  seven  permits. 
The  numbers  benefitted  by  them  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that, 
in  1851,  the  Census  returns  reported  nearly  two  million  three  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  children  as  attending  them  in  England  and 
Wales*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  reliable  returns  of  more 
recent  date ;  but  we  make  a  low  estimate  in  reckoning  their  present 
attendance  at  two  millions  and  a  half,  of  which  number  more  than  a 
fifth  are  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of  our  own  denomination.  It  would 
be  indiscreet,  in  the  warmest  advocate  of  Sunday-schools,  to  put  forth 
the  idea  that  the  fragmentary  instruction  which  can  be  conveyed  during 
the  hours  appropriated  to  them  on  one  day  of  the  week,  constitutes 
such  an  education  as  every  English  child  ought  to  receive  before  enter- 
ing on  the  duties  of  life.  We  entertain,  however,  a  high  opinion  of  the 
good  they  have  effected  in  times  past;  and  under  the  present  aspects 
of  the  education  question,  we  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  so  great  and 
so  essentially  religious  a  system  as  they  constitute ;  and  we  confidently 
hope  that  they  will  occupy  yet  higher  ground,  and  be  crowned  with 
yet  greater  success  in  the  future. 

The  first  great  impulse  to  day-school  education  came  from  two  men 
of  nearly  opposite  character  and  destiny  in  life.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  and 
Joseph  Lancaster,  j  nst  about  the  close  of  thelast  century.  Bom  in  1753| 
the  son  of  a  barber,  who  dressed  the  wigs  of  the  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  the  former  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  educa- 
tion in  school  and  college,  from  the  latter  of  which  he  received  a  purely 
honorary  degree  ol  Doctor  of  Medicine.    In  1774  he  went  to  Americaf 
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mud  spent  nflvlj  teren  yesn  in  priTite  tiiition«  Taried  by  some  nnall 
dealings  in  tobacco.  Betuniing  to  this  countiy,  he  took  orders  in  the 
Eogliah  Established  Church ;  bnt,  dissatisfied  with  the  position  he  first 
obtained  as  a  minister  in  Leith,  he  determined  to  go  oat  to  India  as  a 
philosophical  lecturer  and  private  teacher.  He  reached  Madras  in 
1787,  was  snocessfial  as  a  lecturer,  and  promotion  in  the  Chnrch  began 
to  flow  in  upon  him.  He  returned  to  this  conntiy  in  1796,  having  aoca- 
mnlaled  a  snm  (^£26,000  in  his  nine  years'  sqjonm  in  India.  Shortly 
after  he  receired  the  rich  rectory  of  Swanage,  followed  by  the  master- 
ship of  Sherborne  Hospital,  worth  abont  £1,200  a  year,  and  by  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  died  in  1832,  leaving  £10,000 
to  the  Boyal  Naval  8<diool,  a  similar  sum  to  each  of  the  towns  of 
EdinbnrglC  Leith,  Qlasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Inremess,  and  £60,000  to 
St  Andrews,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college  in  that  city.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  his  Life  was  written  by  Sonthey 
in  three  very  ponderous  volumes. 

Bead  nearly  all  this  story  of  worldly  success  backwards,  and  there 
will  be  a  picture  of  the  life  of  Joseph  Lancaster*  He  was  bom  in 
Southwark  in  1771.  His  parents  were  Quakers,  in  comparatively  humble 
life.  When  abont  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  left  his  home  to  go  to 
Jamaica,  ''to  teach  the  Negroes  to  read  the  Word  of  God,"  but  got  no 
fiiurther  than  Bristol,  from  whence  he  was  brought  bock  to  his  home. 
He  then  spent  some  four  years  as  an  usher  in  a  boarding-school,  and 
afterwards  in  a  day-school.  At  eighteen  he  began  teaching  on  his  own 
account ;  his  father  supplied  a  room  rent-free,  and  he  made  tlie  forms 
and  desks  himself.  Thus  he  taught  about  ninety  children,  many  of 
them  free  of  expense.  Soon  after,  a  time  of  scarcity  occurred,  and  he 
records  that  a  number  of  liberal  persons  enabled  him  to  feed  the  hungry 
children.  The  following  characteristic  notice  on  the  outside  of  his 
school  speedily  filled  it,  but  brought  little  profit  to  the  teacher  :^"  All 
that  will  may  send  their  children,  and  have  them  educated  freely ;  and 
those  that  do  not  wish  to  have  education  for  nothing,  may  pay  for  it, 
if  they  please."  As  the  number  of  his  pupils  increased,  a  larger  school- 
room was  provided  for  him,  chiefly  tidrough  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  Lord  Somerville.  Here,  in  1798,  he  was  led  by  necessity 
to  the  employment  of  monitors  in  teaching,  almost  coincidently  with 
the  establishment  of  schools  on  a  similar  principle  by  Dr.  Bell.  By- 
aod-by  he  became  an  object  of  public  attention.  His  school  was  visited 
by  persons  of  great  distinction,  and  in  1805  he  was  honoured  with  an 
interview  with  King  George  III.,  who  subscribed  £200  per  annum  to 
promote  his  exertions.  This  was  the  culmination  of  his  fortune,  and 
henceforth  his  course  was  "  bound  in  shallows  "  and  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties. To  a  great  extent  he  now  forsook  his  school-room,  lectured 
in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  met  with  a  flattering  per- 
sonal reception.  He  received  considerable  sums  of  money  to  promote 
his  benevolent  projects,  expended  it  with  thoughtless  prohision,  and  in 
1808  was  arrested  for  debt.  His  affairs  were  then  transferred  to 
trnatees,  several  of  them  Quakers,  who  thus  became  the  germ  and 
originators  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Sdiool  Society.  He  soon  felt 
the  restraints  thus  imposed  upon  him  to  be  galling ;  aadf  sepantiag 
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himself  from  the  institniion  he  had  founded,  commenced  a  hoarding- 
school  at  Tooting,  and  speedily  became  bankrupt  again.  In  1818, 
wearied  with  strife  and  sorrow,  he  set  sail  for  America,  where  he  was 
at  first  warmly  received.  Bat  again  he  was  overtaken  by  sickness  and 
poverty;  and  found  his  way  for  a  short  time  to  Oaraocas,  in  South 
America.  Here  he  married  a  second  wife ;  this  ceremony  of  a  Quaker 
wedding  in  South  America  being  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Gkneral 
Bolivar.  Again  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  the  sum  of  500 
dollars  voted  to  him  by  the  city  of  New- York  enabled  him  to  make 
arrangements  for  returning  to  England.  Instead  of  doing  that,  he 
went  into  Canada,  lectured  with  some  success  in  Montreal,  but  again 
.became  embarrassed,  and  opened  a  private  school  to  gain  a  subsistence. 
Once  more  he  returned  to  New- York,  and  on  the  23d  of  October,  1838, 
he  was  run  over  in  the  streets,  and  died  almost  immediately.  Such 
was  the  sad  and  chequered  career  of  this  good  but  unfortunate  man. 
From  how  much  suffering  might  he  have  been  saved  by  a  little  worldly 
prudence,  and  how  greatly  might  it  have  extended  the  sphere  of  his 
beneficent  influence !  * 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  variations  with  which 
the  two  men,  whose  personal  history  we  have  just  sketched,  applied  the 
principle  of  mutual  instruction  to  popular  education ;  nor  yet  need  we 
enter  upon  a  discussion  of  their  respective  claims  to  originality  in  the 
introduction  of  it.  Our  own  belief  is  that  the  idea  suggested  to  Dr. 
Bell  by  an  accidental  observation  in  India,  and  elaborated  by  him  into 
the  details  of  the  so-called  "  Madras  System  "  about  1796,  occurred  also 
to  Joseph  Lancaster  nearly  about  the  same  time,  through  the  pressure 
of  his  circumstances  in  1798,  and  was  wrought  out  by  him  independ- 
ently in  a  simpler,  though  perhaps  less  effective,  form.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  about  1809  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
arose  from  Lancaster's  operations  in  Southwark.  We  add  that  the 
National  Society  was  formed  in  1811,  and  that  Dr.  Bell  became  for 
many  years  its  chief  director.  Their  work  thus  became  embodied  in 
the  schools  connected  with  Dissent  and  with  the  Established  Church 
respectively ;  and  the  extent  of  their  influence  may  be  ganged  by  the 
operations  of  those  two  societies  up  to  1846,  the  date  of  the  more 
active  interference  of  the  government  in  popular  education.  In  times 
past  the  statistics  of  popular  education  were  loose  and  unreliable  to  the 
last  degree ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  in  1846  there  were  half  a  million 
children  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  National  Society,  and  a  fourth  of 
that  number  in  those  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  we  shall  have 
some  idea  of  the  influence  they  exerted  through  the  preceding  half 
century.  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  amusing  to  read  the  highflying 
terms  in  which  Bell  and  Lancaster  spoke  of  the  anticipated  results  of 
the  principle  they  had  introduced.  We  quote  a  specimen  from  Dr. 
Bell,  which  might  be  nearly  matched  from  his  fellow-labourer.  After 
giving  an  account  of  its  details,  "  Such,"  says  he,  *'  in  brief,  is  the 

*  For  nraeh  of  the  materud  of  thii  notice  of  Lsneaiter,  the  writer  it  indebted  to  an 
tttiela  in  the  late  **  Edecti^  Berieir,"  nnderttood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Henry 
Pnnn,  Seq.,  formerly  leeretaiy  of  the  Britiah  and  Foreign  School  Sodet/. 
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scheme  of  the  Madns  sfBiem  of  education ;— «  Bysiem  which  gWeB  to 
tiie  master,  as  it  were,  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus,  the  hundred  handa 
of  Briarens,  and  the  wings  of  Mercury ;  and  whish*  as  it  regaida  ike 
pnpik,  has  put  an  end  to  the  race  of  dunces,  snperseded  the  neoeadij 
of  punishment,  and  given  the  same  interest  and  delight  to  the  sehool- 
roOTi  as  to  the  play-ground."  In  soher  reality,  we  owe  to  these  two 
men  the  a|^aehension  of  the  importanoe  <^  organizaiton  in  popnlar 
schools,  some  small  improTemoits  in  methods  of  teaching,  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  schooling,  an  awakening  of  general  interest 
in  the  subject,  and,  as  a  conseqn^ice,  a  great  extension  of  the  memi 
of  popular  education  in  the  establishment  of  Bcho<d8  and  the  pertial 
training  of  teachers. 

A  much  briefer  sketch  of  the  labours  of  two  Scottish  edQCstioDisis 
will  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  a  general  view  of  the  results  of 
private  exertion  up  to  1846 ;  when  the  action  of  tiie  State  became  iaflo- 
ential  and  extensive.  These  are  Mr.  David  Stow,  of  Glasgow,  and  Xr. 
John  Wood,  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Stow  was  a  manufacturer  of  reepect- 
able  position  in  Glasgow,  who  was  bom  about  1793,  and  died  in  1864. 
The  incidents  of  his  personal  history  are  unimportant  for  our  present 
purpose.  His  character  was  a  delightful  one;  he  was  an  eaniest  and 
devoted  Christian  man,  overflowing  with  humour,  vivacity,  and  bene- 
volence; with  a  hand  and  a  heart  ready  for  every  form  of  philantliropie 
exertion.  In  1811,  he  took  charge  of  a  small  Sunday  •school,  established 
on  what  is  called  the  "  local  system,"  and  taught  by  one  teacher  onlj. 
Here  he  worked  out  the  main  points  of  that  method  of  teaching  which 
has  since  been  associated  with  his  name.  In  1816,  he  opened  (under  a 
teacher  engaged  for  the  purpose)  a  day-school  where  these  methods 
might  be  applied  to  week-day  education.  Ten  years  later,  in  the  Salt- 
Market  of  Glasgow,  a  larger  school  was  established,  which  gradnallj 
developed  into  a  species  of  normal  school,  to  which  Mr.  Stow  gave  a 
large  amount  of  time  and  personal  labour.  By  his  efforts  an  edaca- 
tional  society  was  organized  in  Glasgow,  and  by  its  aid,  and  at  gnat 
expense  and  sacrifices,  he  procured  the  erection  of  a  noble  pile  of  build- 
ings for  its  reception;  and  once  more,  when  his  labours  there  were 
interrupted  by  the  separation  of  the  Free  Church  (to  which  he  adhered) 
from  the  Establishment,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  through  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  of  the  Free  Church,  another  eetabliehment  on  a  large 
scale.  Up  to  1846  probably  eight  hundred  teachers  had  been  toraiBed 
in  hi^  methods,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  found  employment  in 
England,  and  several  of  them  still  occupy  important  and  infiaenttal 
positions  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Stew's  influence  upon  popular  education  in  England  has  been 
chiefly  indirect,  but  has  not  been  therefore  unimportant.  His  system 
was  in  part  a  reaction  against  the  monitorial  systems  of  Bdl  and  Lan- 
caster. He  regarded  the  teaching  by  monitors  as  being  intelleotuallj 
inefficient,  and  morally  as  exerting  bad  influences  over  both  the  teach- 
ers and  the  taught.  The  remedy  he  proposed  was  the  use  of  susulta- 
neous  teaching,  wherever  posaible,  and  the  employment  of  more  kighlj 
trained  and  qualified  teachers ;  with  some  limitation  of  the  number  of 
scholars  under  their  care.    He  elaborated,  and  Mdnoed  to  sfitematio 
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nodes  of  prooedure,  the  giving  of  oral  lessons,  Biblical  and  secnlar ;  and 
introdvoed  the  practice  of  teaching  reading  mmultaneonsly.  He  pro- 
duced among  educationiste  generallj  a  higher  sense  of  the  value  and 
the  meaning  of  religions  and  morej  training ;  and  particnlarly  con- 
nected the  latter  with  the  giving  of  oral  Bible  lessons,  and  the  nse  of 
the  play-gronnd.  He  also  lent  important  aid  to  the  improvement  and 
establiBhment  of  in&nt  schools. 

Oar  notice  of  Mr.  John  Wood,  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh,  as  an  educa- 
tionist, may  be  still  more  brief.  In  his  official  capacity,  about  1820,  he 
was  led  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  Sessional 
School  in  the  Scottish  capital.  That  institution  took  origin  in  a  man- 
ner very  closely  resembling  Mr.  Stow's  in  Glasgow.  Serious  riots  in 
the  city  in  1812  brought  tiie  moral  state  of  the  lower  classes  there  into 
notice ;  and  in  1813,  for  their  benefit,  Sunday-schools  were  established, 
under  the  patronage  of  several  of  the  Kirk  Sessions.  But  so  great  was 
the  lack  of  elementary  education  found  to  be,  that  a  day-school  was 
deemed  necessaiy;  which  was  accordingly  opened  in  1813,  under  the 
name  of  the  Sessional  SchooL  At  first,  it  was  conducted  on  Lancaster's 
methods,  but  in  1815  it  was  re-organized  on  Dr.  Bell's. 

Sheriff  Wood  had  certain  charitable  funds  to  administer,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  brought  into  connexion  with  the  undertaking.  He 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  it,  and  introduced  several  improvements 
in  its  methods  and  organization.  It  shortly  gained  celebrity,  and  many 
teachers  resorted  to  it  as  a  model  school;  until,  in  1837,  it  was  formally 
constituted  a  normal  school.  In  the  disruption  of  1843,  the  same  fate 
befell  it  as  happened  to  Mr.  Stow's  in  Glasgow;  the  buildings  passed 
to  the  Establishment,  while  most  of  the  teachers  adhered  to  the  Free 
Ohurch,  which  soon  after  provided  a  house  for  their  accommodation  in 
Bdinburgh. 

The  direct  influence  of  the  Sessional  School  on  England  has  been 
smaller  than  Mr.  Stow's,  but  it  has  not  been  without  importance 
indirectly.  In  organization,  Mr.  Wood  introduced  the  employment  of 
a  better  class  of  monitors,  more  liberally  paid,  and  trained  for  their 
woHc  in  a  manner  closely  resembling  the  present  arrangements  respect* 
ing  pupil-teachers.  He  also  materially  improved  the  method  of  teach* 
ing  reading,  by  requiring  his  teachers  to  explain  the  language  and 
matter  of  the  lessons  with  fulness  and  precision.  To  him,  in  fact, 
indirectly,  our  present  improved  mode  in  England  of  instruction  in 
reading  is  to  be  attributed. 

This  short  summary  would  be  incomplete,  were  we  wholly  to  omit  a 
notice  of  infant  schools.  We  purposely  defer  any  record  of  the  Normal 
Schools  here.  The  origin  of  infant  schools  on  the  Continent  has  been 
attributed  to  Oberlin,  and  sometimes  to  De  Fellenberg,  of  Hof  wyl. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  known  that  such  a  school  was  in  etistence 
at  Detmold,  in  Germany,  so  early  as  1802.  In  this  ootmtry  the  first  of 
them  was  established  by  Boberi  Owen,  of  New  Lanark  i  who  after- 
wards became  notorious  as  the  advocate  of  Socialism.  JA  1818,  he 
engfaged  a  person  named  James  Buchanan  to  take  charge  of  the  little 
chikbrea  belonging  to  women  employed  in  his  fcM^tory  at  New  Lanark. 
Booh^nan  was  shortly  afterwards  brought  by  Lord  Brougham  to  assist 
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in  the  formation  of  an  infant  asyliun  in  WestminBter.  Here  lie 
met  with  tfr.  Samnel  Wilderspin ;  who,  in  respect  to  the  improTement 
of  their  methods,  and  the  interest  awakened  for  their  establishment, 
may  be  esteemed  the  real  originator  of  infant  schools,  as  mneh  as 
Mr.  Baikes  was  of  Sanday-schools.  The  formation  of  good  habits,  rather 
than  the  direct  communication  of  knowledge,  was  th^  aim;  and 
methods  of  oral  instruction  were  extensively  employed.  Arrangements 
for  promoting  the  physical  health  and  comfort  of  the  children  were 
careifnlly  made.  The  extent  to  which  they  were  introduced  in  England 
np  to  1846  can  hardly  be  ascertained ;  but,  estimating  the  number  of 
teachers  trained  by  Mr.  Wilderspin  himself  for  this  work,  by  Mr. 
Stow  at  Glasgow,  by  our  own  Education  Committee,  and,  above  all,  hy 
the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society,  we  may  perhaps  safely  suppose 
that  about  one  thousand  infant  schools  had  then  been  estaUkhed, 
attended  by  about  one  hundred  thousand  scholars. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  try  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  this  country  with  reference  to  primary  education, 
and  the  position  of  our  own  Connexion  with  reject  to  it. 


SELECT  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


CThe  InMrtlon  of  any  uilcle  in  tfaii  list  it  not  to  be  eonsidend  as  pledglog  oi  to  tbt  vpstohaHka. 
of  Iti  eontenti,  unlen  it  be  aocompMiied  by  aome  ezpiwa  notice  of  oar  IbTOimble  opIidoD.  Nor 
if  tiie  omJnion  of  any  mch  notice  to  be  regarded  at  indicating  a  eoatnrj  opinion ;  ai  oar  Hfltti, 
and  other  reaaona,  impose  on  ni  the  neceuity  of  wleetion  and  brcTity.^ 


Ths  PoeHc(U  Works  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley.  Vol.  F.  Collected 
and  arranged  by  G.  Oshom,  DJ). 
London :  Wesleyan  Cof^erenee 
Office. — ^This  volume  completes  the 
re-publication  of  the  "  Hymns  and 
Sacred  Poems,"  in  two  volumes, 
by  Charles  Wesley  alone,  first 
issued  in  1749,  and  subsequently 
in  1756.  One  fourth  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  was  comprised  in 
Vol.  IT.  of  the  reprint;  the  re- 
maining portion  constitutes  the 
present  one.  The  subjects  of 
these  hymns  are  yery  yaried. 
Events  in  the  early  history  of 
Methodism  ,*  the  riots  and  yiolence 
at  Wednesbury,  Deyizes,  and  else- 
where ;  the  deaths  of  early  laboar- 
ers  in  the  incipient  ministry ; 
Buggestiye  incidents  in  the  au- 
thor's occasional  visits  to  Cornwall, 
Leicestershire,    Northumberland, 


and  elsewhere,  contribute  to  the 
variety  and  interest  of  the  Collec- 
tion. The  poet  seems  to  hare 
been  peculiiurly  susceptible  oi 
warm  friendships;  and  mssj 
hymns,  recording  in  words  of 
wonderful  power  his  pain  at  the 
severance  of  some  of  these,  indi- 
rectly testify  to  the  sacrifice  of 
personal  feeling  imposed  upon  the 
two  brothers  in  their  long  career 
of  self-denyiog  exertion*  The 
original  publication  occurred  jast 
after  the  author's  marriage  with 
Miss  Sarah  Gwynne.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  present  volome 
has  reference  to  this  circamstsDcei 
and  to  it  we  owe  those  hymns  in 
the  Hymn-Book  in  ordinaiy  lue, 
which  are  so  appropriate  to  the 
celebration  of  Christian  marriagea 
Apart  from  the  autobiographical 
interest  thus  attaching  to  this  sol- 
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lection,  tliere  are  in  it  some  of  the 
finest  hymna  from  G.  Wesley's  pen. 
That  on  page  134  is  most  justly 
characterized  by  the  editor  as  "  a 
grand  hymn."  The  hymns  on  the 
deaths  of  Samuel  Hitchens,  Thomas 
Beard,  and  Alexander  White,  are 
full  of  a  tender  and  solemn  exulta- 
tion, without  parallel,  we  think,  in 
the  range  of  EngliiJi  derotional 
poetry.  Those  from  pages  4(M8 
are  almost  matchless  specimens 
of  their  kind.  The  mechanical 
execution  of  the  book  continues  to 
be  excellent,  though  we  have  noted 
one  or  two  typographical  slips,  as 
on  page  28,  verse  7,  where  **  haye  ** 
is  omitted  in  the  first  Une.  On 
page  43,  last  line,  the  sense  is  al- 
tered,  and,  as  we  think,  for  the 
worse,  by  separating  the  word 
"ingrasping"  into  two  parts. 
Combinations,  such  as  ''  inspeak/' 
"inspoken,"  &c.,  (see  pages  131, 
145,)  were  farourite  forms  of  our 
hymnist.  We  again  welcome  the 
few  foot-notes  from  the  editor; 
and  we  could  have  wished  for  at 
least  one  more  on  hymn  201, 
page  420,  obscure  in  part  as  it 
stands. 

The  intimation  at  the  close  of 
the  "advertisement,"  we  hope, 
will  not  be  disregarded.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  grievous  reproach  to 
the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  Connexion,  if  this  most 
important  and  interesting  repub- 
lication should  be  impeded  for 
want  of  the  requisite  support. 

The  successful  Student  ecn-ly 
crowned,  Memorials  of  Richard 
Watson  Portrey,  B,A.  By  his 
Father,  London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Oo, :  Sold  also  at  66,  Paternoster' 
Row, — This  is  the  biography  of  a 
Wealeyan  minister's  son,  who  was 
educated  at  Woodhouse-Grove 
School,  and  Wesley  College,  Shef- 
field; was  a  graduate  of  London 
University ;  and  who»  after  a  short 


life  of  nineteen  years  and  six 
months,  marked  nevertheless  with 
success  in  scholarship,  and  deep 
spirituality  and  usef nlness  in  re- 
ligion, finished  his  brief,  bright 
course  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 
At  his  examination  for  the  B.A. 
degree,  he  stood  fourth,  in  honours, 
of  all  the  candidates,  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  in  logic  and  moral 
philosophy.  How  he  obtained  the 
Christian  salvation  while  a  boy  at 
Woodhouse-Grove;  the  way  in 
which  he  became  a  local  preacher 
while  a  student  at  Sheffield ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  glorified 
God,  may  be  learned  from  this 
beautiful  memoir.  Yery  pleasing 
is  it  to  note  that  one  so  young 
was  so  mature  in  holiness,  and  that 
one  so  talented  and  successful  in 
his  studies  was  in  his  religious  cha- 
racter as  humble  and  simple  as  a 
little  child.  Again  and  again  he 
records  in  his  journal  the  help 
which  he  received  from  God  in 
answer  to  prayer  in  preparing  for 
his  examinations.  His  biography, 
exhibiting  a  life  remarkably  good, 
and  a  death  wonderfully  triumph- 
ant, is  well  calculated  to  be  made 
a  blessing  amongst  the  young 
people  of  our  families. 

Ohequer'Alley :  a  Story  of  mcc- 
eessful  Ohristian  Work,  By  tlie  Bev, 
Frederick  W.  Briggs,  New  Edition, 
enlarged,  London  :  Hamilton,  Ad- 
ams,  and  Co.:  Sold  also  at  66,  Pa- 
temostcT'Eow, — "  Chequer- Alley  " 
is  already  a  familiar  name  to  Meth- 
odists, both  in  town  and  country. 
To  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  work  achieved 
there,  and  who  sympathize  with  it, 
no  better  suggestion  can  be  made 
than  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
this  new  edition  of  Mr.  Briggs's 
excellent  little  volume.  The  fine 
example  it  portrays  of  personal 
service,  rendered  in  the  fiuse  of 
''rude    discouragement^"    cannot 
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jiOd    fruit  after    his 


CmnenaKam  <m  flc  Siae,  Pro* 
fnm^BmdprmeutSiaieofWedeyaM 
Mimiam  in  vmriimt  PoHm  cf  i&e 
Wotid'.wUkhidoriadmiddMer^ 
Um  OhmnatianM  em  Ac  reqwdtoe 
StaUtmM  oecvipM  hfg  the  iSoeiely. 
By  Ac  £flv.irtat«R  if  oMtfT.  Xcm- 
gos:  BmmaJUm.  Admu,  mud  Oo.-- 
Alter  loBg  and  ewcitifrfnl  toQ  in 
tiie  niMiaii.fieia,  Xr.  Moktcr 
has  repeatedly  with  hie  pen  ad- 
Toeated  the  canse  iriiioh  he  haa 
at  heart  The  goodly 
now  before  as,  notwith- 

_    the   modeat    title     of 

'Oaarmations"  which  it  bean, 
ia  in  reality  a  eondenaed  history  of 
the  Weakyan-Miaaionary  Society, 
and  ita  operataoaa  down  to  the 
present  time.  Ifr.  Moister  writes 
in  an  nnambitioiia  bnt  forcible 
atf  le,  and  hia  focta  may  be  reUed 
npon  aa  anthentie.  The  value  of 
the  work  ia  enhanced  by  a  mia- 
sicnaiy  mapand  aereralengnmnga. 

Tk$  Fv^  ond  ike  Pew :  iheiir 
DuUee  ie  each  oiher  and  to  Qod. 
Two  Addreasee  delivered  ta  the 
Eiekmond-Streei  Chwrek,  Toronio. 
By  W.  Morley  Pmuikon,  M.A, 
Lomdm:  Jamee  Clarke  amd  Co,— 
In  theae  addroaaea  we  welcome 
once  more  the  tonea  of  a  voice 
well-known  to  KngliA  liethodista. 
They  are  mum  aober  in  their  hne 
than  aomeof  Xr.  Ponahon'a  earlier 
prodnctiona;  aa  if  the  aenae  of  the 
exceeding  grarity  of  hia  new  poai- 
taon  had  been  profoundly  felt ;  and, 
we  had  almoat  aaid,  as  if  thought 
and  piety  had  become  mellower. 
The  first  addreai  is  tosomenewly- 
ordained  miniaterB.  We  hare 
heard  and  read  Ohargea,  perhape, 
into  which  more  practical  wiadom 
and  apeoiiio  ooonaels  were  oom- 
prfwauJ.  Btill,  the  one  before  ns 
is  s  high-toned,  esnest^  stirring 


appeal  lor  ministerial  fidelity  and 
dsTotedneaa.  There  ia,  in  the  ontp- 
aet,a  tondiingly  modest  disclaimer 
of  superior  personal  sanctity : — **  I 
come  to  this  task  under  the  con- 
straint of  office,  haviiig  over  yon 
the  melanch<^y  advantage  of  yean, 
but  aad  with  a  strong  sense  of 
ahorftoominginmyownsoal.  With 
lofty  conceptions  of  the  ideal  of 
miuiatflrial  character,  and  aaiaoere 
love  of  it>,  and  an  eameat  purpose 
f  <^  ita  attainment,  I  apeak  to  yon 
'not  aa  thoae  who  have  already 
attained.'  I  have  to  ui^ge  you  to 
become  what  I  am  not,  but  only 
atriving  to  be ;  I  can  but  indicate 
the  glory  of  which  I  have  caught 
only  the  foint  and  diatant  radiance; 
I  can  but  point  you  to  the  pure 
bright  summit,  from  the  for  Bk>pee 
up  which  I  am  painfully  climbing." 
Young  ministers  are  impreaaivdy 
urged  to  foithfulneaa  in  keepiog 
their  own  soul, — aa  nought  '*of 
good  to  the  world,  war  of  bleawug 
to  the  church,  can  come  firom  the 
ministry  of  a  msn  paralysed  in 
soul, — a  man  who  flaunts  upon  his 
brow  the  shrivelled  symbols  of 
his  former  consecration,— a  nan 
whoae  heart  ia  like  the  sepulchre 
on  the  Beaurrectian-momiBg,— 
a  thing  of  clothes  and  spioei, — but 
without  a  Christ : "  without  laith- 
fulneaa  to  the  truth ;  to  the  church 
of  their  choice,  and  their  brethren 
in  the  ministry ;  and  to  the  great 
work  ci  preaching  to  dying  men. 
**  You  are  to  aim  at  saving  aonla. 
You  will  be  a  ourae  to  the  churdi, 
not  of  use,  if  you  fail  in  this.  If 
yon  are  aatiafied  with  a  good 
report,  with  eKtensive  popularity, 
with  a  replenished  treasury,  with 
deep  and  austained  attention,  your 
eetimate  of  your  office  is  unworthy, 
and  the  sooner  you  amend  it  the 
better.  An  orderly  service*  and  a 
wide-spread  fiune,  but  Sabbathi 
without  souls,  and  yeara  without 
increaso,    how  can  you  besr  it  f  ** 
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A  OhMxge  to  the  people  is  some- 
what  rare  among  ns;  yet  surely 
it  is  not  leas  needed  tlian  one  to 
the  miniBtry ;  and  Mr.  Fonshon 
has  gfl^en  one  in  the  second  address 
that  must  do  good.  Greatly  do 
we  wish  that  this  were  printed 
separately,  and  in  a  cheap  form, 
so  as  to  secure  an  eztensiye  circu- 
lation. The  members  of  the  church 
are  called  upon  to  be  generous  in 
their  construction  of  the  minister's 
ocmduct,  open-handed  in  the  provi- 
6i<m  made  for  his  temi>oral  wants, 
warm  and  willing  in  their  readiness 
to  work  for  Christ;  and,  above  all, 
constant  sad  earnest  in  their 
prayers.  '*  If  you  are  disposed  to 
think  that  [the  preacher]  was  not 
experimental  enough,  or  not  clear 


enough,  or  not  practical  enough ; 
if  you  complain  that  there  was 
lack  of  fire,  or  lack  of  food,  ask 
what  was  your  own  warmth,  or 
your  own  appetite.  You  thought 
him  in  a  sickly  condition  to  preach, 
— are  you  quite  sure  you  were  in 
a  healthy  condition  to  hear?  Had 
your  spirit  had  rest  from  the  week's 
fitful  fever  P  Gould  you  do  more 
than  wash  the  gold  dust  from 
your  busy  fingers  ere  you  went 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord  F  Thei« 
are  proprieties  of  hearing,  as  well 
as  of  preaching."  So  we  think ; 
and  an  observance  of  the  "  propri- 
eties," both  in  the  pew  and  in 
the  pulpit,  is  just  the  one  condi- 
tion on  which  the  well-being  of 
the  Church  is  depoident. 


GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  OCOUERENCES, 


SPAiir,  at  present,  furnishes  an- 
other illustration  that  it  is  easier 
to  pull  down  than  to  build  up. 
More  than  a  year  has  passed  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  throne,  and 
the  flight  of  Queen  Isabella;  and 
yet  the  country  seems  as  far  as 
ever  from  a  settled  constitution  and 
permanent  government.  The  con- 
stituent Cortes,  representing  a 
minority  of  the  people,  had  de- 
cided that  the  future  government 
of  Spain  should  take  the  form  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
difficulty,  however,  in  the  carrying 
out  of  this  decision  has  been  the 
finding  of  a  suitable  occupant  for 
the  throne.  One  candidate  after 
another  has  been  suggested,  either 
to  beopposed  by  others,  or  todecline 
for  himself  the  proffered  sceptre 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Hence 
the  widening  and  deepening  dis- 
content, the  Smeuiea,  the  insurrec- 
tions within  insurrections,  the  at- 
tempted revolution  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  republicanism  against  the 
acoomplishad   revolution  by  the 


adherents  of  constitutional  mon- 
archy. The  republican  rising  has 
presented  the  most  formidable 
front  te  the  great  military  chiefs, 
Serrano  and  Prim,  and  to  the 
cause  of  royalty  (royalty,  however, 
without  an  actual  king)  which 
they  represent.  Indeed,  so  im- 
minent was  the  peril,  that  they 
found  it  necessary  temporarily 
to  suspend  the  very  Constitution 
of  which  they  themselves  were 
mainly  the  authors.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  unhappy  Spain 
may  soon  emerge  out  of  her  pre- 
sent difficulties;  that  the  blood  of 
her  children  shed  in  mutual  strife 
may  cease  to  flow;  and  that, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  her  fu- 
ture government,  liberty  of  con- 
science in  matters  of  religion  may 
be  secured.  Meanwhile,  prayer 
should  be  offered  that  no  man 
may  be  able  to  shut  the  door 
which  Providence  has  already 
opened ;  and  effort  should  be  used 
to  arouse  the  churches  of  Britain 
to  the  dttty  of  aiiempting  the 
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evangelizatioii    of    the    Spanish 
people. 

The  preparaiums  for  the  (Ecu- 
menical OonnoO  continue  to  be 
made  at  Borne;  and,  as  the  time 
approaches  for  the  assembling  of 
the  thousand  mitred  heads  and 
oroziered  hands,  the  general  in- 
terest in  the  great  gathering 
deepens.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  onriositj 
and  observation,  and  not  of  ap- 
proTal  and  enthusiasm,  which  is 
apparently  felt  by  the  nations. 
Unlike  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
some  of  its  predecessors,  none  of 
the  Boman-Oatholic  powers  of 
Europe  seek  to  be  represented  at 
the  forthcoming  assembly.  The 
"  eldest  son  of  the  Church,"  the 
protector,  for  some  occult  reason, 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Papacy,  Napoleon  HI.,  will  not  be 
present  at  the  Council  in  person, 
or  by  representation,  and  will 
neither  "  bless  it  at  all,  nor  curse  it 
stall."  As  for  "Her  Host  Catho- 
lic Majesty,"  Isabella  of  Spain, 
she  IB  without  a  kingdom  and  a 
throne ;  and  the  soldier-statesmen 
who  hold  the  reins  of  gOTcrment 
at  Madrid  haye  identified  them- 
selves with  a  policy  which  the 
Council  is  conroked  to  condemn. 
TheEmperorof  Austria  has  already 
torn  to  pieces  the  disastrous  Con- 
cordat of  1855,  and  the  helm  of 
his  Empire  is  now  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  a  Protestant  Prime- 
Minister.  K  the  King  of  Italy 
sent  any  representatives  to  Bome, 
it  would  bo  his  soldiers  to  wrest 
"the  eternal  city" — ^which  he 
desires  as  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom— ^from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Popes.  The  only  government 
which  appears  to  have  troubled 
itself  much  about  the  coming 
Council  is  that  of  Bavaria ;  and 
all  even  it  has  done  is  to  put  cer- 
tain questions  to  the  Theological 


Faculty  of  the  University  of  Mu- 
nich, as  to  the  possible  bearings  of 
the  proposed  assembly  on  the  ciTil 
and  religious  interests  of  the 
kingdom.  Meanwhile,  Father 
Hyacinthe,  of  Paris,  the  eloquent 
and  popular  Carmelite  preacher  of 
Notre  Dame,  in  the  old  spirit  of 
Galilean  independence,  has  de- 
nounced the  pretensions  of  the 
Papacy,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
has  brought  himself  under  an 
ecclesiastical  ban.  Whether  lus 
retirement  to  the  United  States 
be  for  strategic  or  other  reasons 
time  will  show.  It  is  not  at  all 
apparent,  as  yet,  that  Father 
Hyacinthe  is  likely  to  make  a 
Beformer  after  the  pattern  of 
Luther.  Unhappily,  recent  oppo- 
sition to  Popery  on  the  continent 
has  not  based  itself  upon  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  justification 
by  &ith,  but  upon  political  liberal- 
ism, or  rationalistic  infidelity. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  raising  up 
by  Providence  of  men  within  the 
Bomiflh  Church,  who,  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures,  shall  go  .forth 
preaching  Christ's  Gospel,  and  it 
only,  and  saying  with  Paul, 
"Though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  unto  you  any  other 
Gospel,... let  him  be  accursed." 

But  whatevCT  may  be  Father 
Hyacinthe's  shortcomings  as  an 
opponent  of  Ultramontanism,  it  it 
humbling  to  Englishmen  to  thiok 
that  one  of  their  own  countrymen, 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  formerly 
a  dignitary  of  the  Established 
Church,  has  become  the  defender 
of  the  notorious  Papal  Syllabus. 
In  apologizing  for  this  celebrated 
document.  Archbishop  Manning 
Tcntured  to  exalt  the  morality  of 
Bome  to  the  disparagement  of  that 
of  London.  He  forgot,  however, 
to  tell  how  much  of  the  crime 
of  the  metropolis  of  this  oouatiry 
belongs  to  the   Boman-Oatholie 
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population.  When  he  wants  the 
magistrates  of  Middlesex  to  ap- 
point salaried  Bomanist  chaplains 
to  the  jails  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, he  is  willing  to  show  how 
Tory  considerable  a  proportion  of 
the  inmates  of  prisons  is  supplied 
hj  the  Boman-Gatholio  minority; 
but  when  he  proclaims  the  moral 
superiority  of  Bome  orer  London, 
he  prudently  abstains  from  quot- 
ing statistics,  or  furnishing  facts 
as  to  sins  of  impurity  or  crimes  of 
yiolenoe. 

Ireland  is  still  making  herself 
heard.  Her  cry — that  is  to  say, 
the  cry  of  her  agitators,  clerical 
and  lay,  and  those  whom  they  can 
influence— has  been  uttered  very 
▼ooiferoualy  during  the  month, 
demanding  the  release  of  the  im- 
prisoned Fenians.  "  Amnesty  " 
meetings  hare  been  held  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding a  monster  gathering  in 
the  Irish  metropolis,  at  which 
priests  and  other  orators  poured 
forth  no  small  amount  of  abuse 
upon  the  English  Gtovemment  and 
people,'  and  held  up  the  Fenian 
conricts  as  "heroes"  and  "mar. 
tyrs"  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  the 
policy  or  impolicy  of  acceding  to 
the  demands  thus  made  upon  the 
Executive,  it  is  lamentable  to  find 
that,  notwithstanding  recent  Le- 
gislative concessions,  anti-British 
feeling  in  Ireland  should  be  so 
wide-spread  and  violent  as  this 
agitation  shows  it  to  be.  It  is 
also  a  significant  fact  that  these 
great  assemblages,  held  under 
priestly  patronage,  bave  been 
mustered,  with  all  their  tumult 
and  uproar,  on  the  Lord's  day. 
And  on  the  very  Sunday  that  the 
Sabbath-loving  inhabitants  of 
Dublin  had  their  feelings  out- 
raged by  the  swarming  of  noisy 
amnesty  demonstratioxiists  in  the 
streets,  the  God-fearing  in  London 


were  similarly  annoyed  by  the 
bold  display  made  in  the  metro- 
polis by  multitudes  of  Fenian 
sympathizers  at  the  funeral  of  the 
man  Martin,  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  notorious 
"Colonel"  Kelly.  U  the  Sab- 
bath institution  is  endangered  by 
indifferentism  and  infidelity  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  no  less  imper- 
iUed  by  Popery  and  Bitualism  on 
the  other.  A  High-Ohurch  digni- 
tary is  said  to  have  recently  advo- 
cated public  games  of  cricket 
on  the  Sunday  between  morning 
and  evening  serrices ! 

The  ecclesiastical  appointments 
of  the  Government  are  occasion- 
ing much  remark.  The  transla- 
tion of  Dr.  Wilberforce  to  the  im- 
portant see  of  Winchester,  as  suc- 
cessor to  BO  excellent  a  prelate  as 
Dr.  Sumner,  will  not  be  rejoiced 
in  by  such  as  wish  to  see  Evan- 
gelicism  in  the  ascendant.  The 
nomination  of  Dr.  Temple  to 
Exeter  has  occasioned  amongst 
many,  considering  his  connexion 
with  the  notorious  volume  of 
"  Essays  and  Beviews,"  a  painful 
surprise.  One  thing  is  plain,  that 
the  party  in  the  Ghurch  of  Eng- 
land which  adheres  most  closely 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  not 
receiving  the  same  recognition 
and  patronage  that  it  did  in  the 
days  of  Lord  Palmerston's  rule. 
K  fidelity  to  the  written  standards 
of  the  Ghurch,  and,  perhaps, 
number  of  adherents,  were  to 
decide  the  question  of  episcopal 
appointments,  the  Evangelical 
section  would  have  the  precedence. 
Judging  from  present  appearances. 
High  Ghurch  and  Broad  Church 
are  likely  to  be  preferred  before  it. 

The  public  attention  is  again 
earnestly  turned  to  the  subject  of 
a  national  system  of  education. 
That  a  solution,  in  one  form  or 
another,  of  a  problem  which  has 
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hmg  preamU  hmwHtj  on  ail  who 
bttfse  the  welfiiire  ai  sodetj  ak 
hmxt,  will  shortly  be  anired  ai,  ia 
probable :  the  Gorenuieat  la  &ct 
ia  pledged  to  its  early  oonaider^ 
tioo.  The  adrocatea  of  Tariona 
aehemea  hare  for  aome  tine  paat 
been  afeodyiiig  i^ear  %ii>«By  and 
maTahalling  their  argomeatBy  till 
at  length  it  ia  aettted^aa  by  common 
conaent,  thai  "  aomething  mnst  be 
done.**  Bntwhat  ia  that  «« aome- 
thing? "  Whaterer  it  may  be,  the 
af^iroaching  ovteome  of  Privy 
Goancil  Eegalationa  and  B^iorta, 
BeTiaed  G^ea,  l^aetory,  Vaotory 
Eztenaion,  and  Workshop  Bega- 
lation.  Acta,  will  be  a  Legislative 
measure  pregnant  with  rsst  and 
fiv-zeaching  isanea,  as  it  regards 
the  moral  and  religions  condition 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  In 
the  coming  contest  between  the 
representatiYes  of  rival  educa- 
tional projects,  every  British 
snbject  is  concerned,  and  none 
can  be  ezcosed  from  taking,  as 
opportuni^  may  offer,  a  carefnlly- 
considered  part  in  it.  Least  of 
all  may  people  professedly  religi- 
ous look  with  indifference  npon 
the  condasion  now  likely  to  be 
come  to  on  the  subject.  The 
laat  month  has  witnessed  the  re- 
vival, at  Birmingham,  of  a  scheme 
which  was  some  years  ago  pro- 
jected in  Lancashire,  (but  which 
did  not  find  general  support,) 
for  making  primary  education 
universal  by  means  of  schools 
supported  by  a  public  rate.  Prom 
such  schools,  managed  by  local 
committees  chosen  by  the  rate- 
payers, an  catechisms,  creeds,  and 
religious  fozmularies  are,  of 
courae,  to  be  excluded;  and  not 
only  so,  but  all  inatruction  in  reli- 
gion, by  whatever  meana  imparted, 
ia  to  be  ahut  out;  the  use  of  the 


BSbld    itself    being    exesptionaL 
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riaa,  oompolaoiy,  free."  It  is 
superfluous  to  remark  that  ahoald 
thk  acheme  succeed,  a  apeedy  end 
would  be  put  to  tkoae  rduatMy 
efforta  to  esUmA  inatroetioa 
among  the  people  oi  Great  Britsia 
which  the  aevetal  rdigioua  ds- 
nominationa  oi  the  country  (and 
our  own  among  them)  have  been 
making  for  more  than  thirty 
yeara  past*  The  entire  system  of 
public  education  by  government 
grants,  in  aid  of  Tolantaiy  cm- 
tributiona, — a  system  which,  its 
present  oppomn  being  judges, 
has  up  to  a  certain  point  worked 
adminMy  well,  and  wfaidi  it  is 
easy  tar  the  Legislature  to  supple- 
ment with  sueh  applianoea  as  will 
make  it  practically  national,— 
would  be  swept  away  at  a  stroke. 
Blasting  schools  would  quickly 
either  be  absorbed  in  a  seeolar,  or, 
if  the  word  snit  some  eara  better, 
an  **  unsectarian,'*  acheme,  or 
closed  altogether.  No  wonder 
that  those  who  have  laboured 
much  and  long  to  benefit  the 
community  under  the  preaent  sys- 
tem, have  reaolved  to  rally  their 
forces,  and  aaoertain  if  the  country 
ia  now  prepared  to  abandon  what 
it  has  hitherto  upheld.  A  second 
"Congress,**  to  be  composed  prin- 
cipally of  those  who  seek,  not  the 
destruction,  but  the  improvement 
and  supplementing,  of  the  present 
method  of  promoting  popular  edu- 
cation, is  summoned  to  meet  shortly 
at  Manchester.  Meanwhile  large 
subscriptions  have  been  annonnoed 
at  Birmingham,  with  a  view  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  ftvonr 
of  the  secular  scheme.  Other 
machinery— lectures,  public  meet- 
ings,  pamphlets,  newspapers^-is 


*  The  rader  will  ind  tome  iateictliiig  partictilan  rdstiTe  to  tlie  eulicr  tfi^  of 
popabr  cdncatioii  ia  thii  oouitiy,  on  p.  1085,  ei  sef. 
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already  set  in   motion,  and  our  not  fisdl  to  implore  for  the  nation, 

readers  are  likely  to  hear  more  on  in  snch  an  exigency  as  these  dis- 

the  subject  daring  the  next  few  cnssionB  will  create,  the  guidance 

months,  than  they  have  previously  of  Him  who  is  infinite  in  wisdom, 

done  for  many  years.    All  we  now  The  issue  will  be,  so  far  as  denomi- 

desire  is,  that  the  question  thus  national  effort  is  concerned,  for 

raised  should  be  distinctly  under-  life  or  death, 
stood ;  and  that  our  readers  will        October  l^th,  1869. 


POETET. 


HYMN  ON  THE  LAST  JUDGMENT. 

1.  BxHOLD,  that  swftil  day  drawi  nigh. 

When  God's  own  Son  from  heaven  shall  oome^ 
Throned  in  the  Father's  glorj  high, 

And  bad  and  good  shall  meet  their  doonu 
The  voice  of  mockery  shall  expire 
Before  that  fierce  devouring  fire. 

Which  shall  the  melting  earth  consume. 

2.  The  tmrnpet-hlast  shall  then  be  heard 

Amid  Creation's  final  flame ; 
From  sea  and  knd  the  dead  npstirred 

Come  forth  to  glory  or  to  shame : 
Before  their  Jadge  the  living  stand. 
And  undergo  at  Uis  command 

A  wondrous  change  through  all  their  frame. 

3.  The  mighty  book  shall  then  be  read, 

And  all  things  to  remembrance  brought, 
Which  all  mankind,  the  quick,  or  dead. 

Or  young,  or  old,  in  life  have  wrought : 
With  shame  or  triumph,  hope  or  fear. 
Each  man  assuredly  shall  hear 

Whate'er  he  did,  or  said,  or  thought. 

4.  Then  woe  to  those  who,  in  their  life. 

The  Word  of  God  have  heard  with  scorn  ; 
Who  earthly  joys,  with  eager  strife, 

Sought  soon  and  late,  at  ev'n  or  mom : 
Outcast  from  Christ,  from  bliss,  from  heaven. 
To  penal  fire  with  Satan  driven, 

Their  sins  for  ever  they  shall  mourn. 

5.  O  Jesus,  wounded  once  for  me. 

My  sinking  heart  that  day  uphold ; 
Then  in  the  Book  of  Life,  through  Thee, 

Fair  may  my  name  be  found  enrolled : 
Thou  wilt  condemn  my  deadly  foe ; 
Thou  wilt  dischsrge  the  debt  I  owe ; 

My  soul  by  faitih  in  Thee  is  bold. 

6.  Be  Thou  my  Advocste,  I  pray. 

When  Thou  dost  in  the  clouds  appear; 
Wash  my  dark  score  of  guilt  away. 

When  Thou  dost  sit  my  cause  to  hear: 
So  with  my  brethren  when  I  rise. 
With  Thee  we'll  mount  above  the  skies. 

Thy  answer  thsn  our  tools  ihaU  dear. 
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7.  Come,  Jasu,  to  Thy  aerrtaU  here ! 

Thj  jadgment  Thoa  debycit  long ; 
Tky  people's  hearti  are  fill^  with  fear. 

By  enie!  nen,  and  tyranU  strong : 
Gome,  righteoos  Jadge  1  we  wait  for  Thee ; 
Come,  and  in  mercy  set  na  free 

¥nm  fear,  from  sorrow,  and  from  wrong. 

Aom  B.  Bin^wMi,  1585. 

The  tune  nsnally  called  "  Lather*s  Hymn  '*  is  now  well  known  throoghont  Eoglaiid, 
and  is  frequently  song  to  the  hymn  beginning  with  "  Great  God  1  what  do  I  aee  and 
hear  ?*'  The  conrnt  form  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  "  Westminster  Hymn-IVme 
Book,"  p.  184.  Thif  differs  Tcry  materially  from  its  originaL  In  1524,  a  small  book, 
eoDtaininz  eight  hymns  and  tones,  was  published  by  Lather,  at  Erfurt.  The  first  of 
these,  entitled  "  A  Song  of  Thanks  for  the  higheat  B.easings  which  God  has  bertowed 
on  ns  in  Christ,"  is  set  to  this  tune.  German  c  ipies  of  it  eihibit  many  Tariations  in 
the  melody,  and  these  are  partly  leprodaeed  in  difTeient  English  collections.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  a  eormpt  TerBion  of  it  was  adopted ;  hot  it  is  hopeless,  we 
apprdiend,  to  try  to  restore  the  original  form  in  this  country.  Widely  kno^rn.  how- 
ever, w  it  is,  the  date  of  its  introduction  here  is  not  yery  remote.  Tie  earliest  col- 
lection in  which  we  have  met  with  it  is  one  adapted  to  the  "  Wealeyan  Hymn- Book.'' 
and  edited  by  the  late  Ber.  W.  E.  Miller,  under  the  name  of  "  Barid's  Harp."  It  was 
published  without  date,  but,  from  internal  evidence,  1804  or  1805  may  be  assigned  to 
it.  We  bdiere  that  it  waa  introduced  at  some  musical  festivals,  a  abort  time  pre- 
viously, by  Braham,  the  celebrated  tenor  singer,  and  was  sung  by  him  to  the  vene 
above  cited, — the  doggerel  composition,  probably,  of  some  hanger-on  of  the  eooeert- 
room.  If  any  one  thinks  this  remark  too  harsh,  we  simply  ask  him  to  note  that  the 
vwds  'cre^ed,'*  "seated,"  and  "meet  Him,"  are  unhappily  yoked  together  in  it  in  the 
bonds  of  dissonant  rhyme. 

We  poaa  now  to  the  history  of  the  hymn.  In  1812,  the  Rev.  William  Bengo 
CoUyer,  D.D.,  published  a  coUeetion  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  hymns.  In  it 
this  stanxa  ia  printed,  along  with  other  three,  and  with  this  foot-note :  *'  ThiM  bymn, 
which  is  adapted  to  Luther's  celebrated  tune,  is  universally  ascribed  to  that  great  man. 
As  I  never  saw  more  than  this  first  verse,  I  waa  obliged  to  lengthen  it  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  sabject,  and  am  responsible  for  the  verses  wUch  follow."  Tliia,  cf 
eonrae,  settles  Collyer's  share  in  the  hymn,  as  there  printed.  There  is  nothing  in  bbj 
of  the  hymns  from  Luther's  pen  at  all  reaemUing  it,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  asaign- 
ing  it  to  him.  Notwithstanding  some  attempts  to  improve  the  fint  stanza,  it  has  held 
its  graod  unchanged  to  the  present  time.  In  the  elMorete  work  of  the  Rev.  J.  Miller, 
«  Singers  >ud  Songs  of  the  Chureh,"  (invaluable  to  every  hymnologist,)  the  original  of 
the  verse  ia  erroneously  ascribed  to  Bartholoniew  Bingwald^  aa  if  it  were  in  tome  way 
a  rendeiiig  of  his  hymn,  beginning 

*'£i  utgewiulick  an  ier  Eat^* 

of  wbick  the  foregoing  ia  a  neariy  litersl  trsnalaiion.  Tlie  Rev.  Theodore  KuUer,  also^ 
aasigns  the  authorship  to  Bingwaldt,  and  obaervea,  nmvdy : — "The  tranalation  {ithkk 
it  ntkerfree)  waa  written,  it  is  said,  by  CoDyer."  The  copies  of  the  hymn  in  varioas 
leeent  collections  diicr  much  from  eadi  other ;  but  the  trmmtlaiion  {f)  it  w  **free" 
that  we  venture  to  assert  that  not  one  line  or  word  of  it  is  Ringwaldt's,  as  the  version 
above  safficienUy  proves.  Ringwaldt  was  a  Lutheran  minister  at  Langfeld,  in  Pra»ia, 
and  published  this  hymn  in  1586.  It  was  speedily  sung  over  Northern  Gcmany  to 
the  tune  of  Luther*s  "Thanksgiring  Hymn,"  with  which  it  is  now  invariably  connected 
in  the  Gomaa  eh  oral-books.  The  stanza  used  in  the  translation  varies  slightly  from 
the  mcnsare  of  the  original  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  seventh  Unes,  so  aa  to  avoid  the 
double  rbymea,  (always  feeble  in  English,)  but  it  may  be  sung  without  impropriety  to 
the  original  tune.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  form  of  stanza  has  been  very  sparingly 
emploved  by  English  bymn- writers  or  translators,  since  in  association  with  it  many  i^ 
the  best  German  chorals  might  be  easily  used  in  our  psalmody.  Our  readers  will  not 
fail  to  observe  that  the  hymn  is  in  effect  an  abridgment  of  the  "  Dies  Ire."  by 
homes  of  Celano,  of  which  a  tranalation  was  given  some  time  ago  in  this  Magazine. 

W.   StODSN. 
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OUR  ARMY  AND  NAVY  WORK. 


OORBESPONDENCE  RELATING  TO  WESLEYANS  IN  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 

I. 


WlBUTAN  OXNTIN ABT 

To  THE  Seckbtaht  OF  thr  Aduiealtt. 
— SiE, — I  ha7e  the  honour,  by  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Wesleyan  Conference  to  saperintend 
the  relationi  of  its  mbitters  appointed 
to  garriiona  and  naral  ports,  for  spiritual 
sernce  to  Weslejans  in  the  Army  and 
Royal  NaTy,  respectftilly  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Lords  CommiisioDers  of  the 
Admiralty  to  the  following  statements  and 
requests. 

A  Circular  issued  by  their  Lordships, 
No.  88,  M.M.,  dated  October  81st,  1865.* 
which  was  to  take  effect  on  and  after 
January  1st,  1866,  and  which  related  to 
officers,  seamen,  and  others,  not  of  the 
Church  of  England,  having  the  privilege 
of  being  sent  ashore  to  their  own  places 
of  wor&bip,  when  in  port,  was  considered 
fair  and  satisfactory  by  the  Committee  as 
far  as  it  went,  provided  it  were  uniformly 
acted  upon. 

On  this  subject  the  Ck)mmittee  re- 
quests that  the  time  and  place  of  worship 
for  the  Wesleyans  be  regularly  notified  in 
Orders  on  board  Her  tfaje&ty's  ships, 
when  in  port,  in  like  manner  as  such 
announcements  are  regularly  made  in  our 
camps  and  garrisons,  by  direction  of  the 
IVar-Office  and  the  Horse-Guards,  '*  in 
common  with  the  services  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics/*  (Horse-Guards'  Circu- 
lar. No.  1905,  December  31st,  1866.) 

By  VTesleyans,  the  Committee  under- 
stand, in  common  with  the  naval  authori- 
ties, such  men  and  boys  as  were  so  entered 
on  joining  the  service,  or  on  joining  the 
ship  in  which  they  now  are.  To  these — 
including  any  officers  of  our  denomina- 
tion—our attention  is  directed,  and  con- 
fined; and  anything  like  proselyting 
would  be  as  promptly  discouraged  and 
put  down  by  the  Committee  and  by  the 
Conference,  were  it  attempted  by  our 
ministers,  as  it  would  be  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government;  and  as  we  should  strenu- 
ously resist  any  similar  attempt,  if  made 
on  our  own  men  by  ministers  of  any  of 
the  other  churches. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  to  represent  to 
their  Lordships,  that  through  ignorance 
or   inadvertence,   many    men   enter  the 


Hall,  Bishopsoate-Steeet, 

May  ISM,  1869. 
Service,  who,  if  simply  enrolled  as  Pro- 
testants, are  claimed  by  the  Church  of 
England.  Many  of  these,  the  Committee 
know,  are  of  YTesleyan  parentage,  were  in 
our  schools,  and  belonged  to  us, — and 
now  desire  to  be  eonsidiered  and  treated 
as  declared  Wesleyans.  To  these,  when 
their  previous  circumstances  are  authenti- 
cated, we  have  a  fsir  daim,  should  they 
desire  to  worship  with  us,  and  to  have  the 
pastoral  care  of  Wesleyan  ministers  when 
in  port.  At  present,  if  the  Committee  be 
correctly  informed,  this  privilege  is  denied 
to  this  class ;  so  that  a  large  number  who 
desire  to  be  enrolled  as  Wesleyans  are 
not  permitted  to  be  so  enrolled,  or  to  alter 
their  present  denomination.  This  is  a 
limitation  of  that  religious  freedom  to 
which  men  in  Her  Majesty's  service  are 
as  much  entitled  as  their  civilian  fellow- 
subjects. 

The  Committee  cannot  view  this  rule, 
or  regulation,  or  practice,  without  remon- 
strating against  its  continuance.  In  the 
army  soldiers  are  not  prevented  from 
declaring  their  religions  belief — or  any 
change  in  it — at  any  time ;  and,  conse- 
quently, from  having  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  worship  of  their  choice. 
The  Committee  request  that  the  practice 
of  the  navy  respecting  men  afloat,  be  made 
to  accord  with  the  practice  which  has  long 
prevailed  in  the  army. 

The  Committee  also  instruct  me  to 
say,  that  as  there  appears  to  be  some 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  Wesleyan  minis- 
ters visiting  these  men  on  board  ships 
in  port,  and  in  naval  hospitals  and  prisons, 
they  earnestly  desire  that  these  may 
be  removed;  and  that  the  Wesleyan 
ministers  appointed  by  the  Conference  to 
naval  ports  for  the  spiritusl  benefit  of 
Wesleyan  seamen,  marines,  &c.,  may,  at 
suitsble  times,  and  without  interfering 
with  men  of  other  churches,  visit  their 
own  men  of  right,  and  not  of  favour,  or 
varying  subordinate  official  allowance ;  so 
that  efficient  psstonl  attention  may  be 
given  to  those  who  have  strong  claims  on 
our  sympathy  and  care. 

The  Committee  respectfollv  request 
the  favourable  consideration  of  tneir  Lord- 
ships to  these  requests,  and  that  sneh 


*  This  Circular  was  roprintcd  In  the  llome-llis«ioo  Report,  (the  Eleventh,)  for  1866,  pp.  33,  S4. 
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yean  noti6cd  by  tbe  Wat-Offieer,  timogh 
tlie  Hane-Omidi.  to  tba  offinn  eoin- 
miadisg  tt  tbe  levcnl  nSiftaiy  ttttmt* 
mud  are  tbiis  offidaDy  noogniaad.  tie 
Comimttse  nqneat  that  their  Lordddpi 
will  make  «  ■mlkr  arninmiffaiiprt  to 
naTal  offioera  eommandiiig  at  naval  pods. 
OB  reedving  from  tbe  Weakyia  Ooafif 
ence  informatioii  of  the  appomtBcaU  of 
mmistera  for  tbia  Benrioe  to  Wedcyai  ia 
tbe  navy,  aa  made  from  time  to  tuna. 

I  have  tbe  bonoor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Smut, 
{Signed)    Chakuss  Pekt, 

SeereUoy  WeOeyan  Army  ati  Nmij/ 
CmmiUee, 


orders  aa  will  meet  tbe  eaae  may  be  iaeusd 
to  the  navy.  The  Wealeyana  are  inereaa- 
ingly  alive  to  these  snbjeeta,  and  are  fed- 
ing  strongly  apon  them,  and  cannot  con- 
sent to  remain  in  a  disadTantageons  posi- 
tion in  their  operationa,  aa  compared 
with  any  other  chorch,  whose  services  are 
extended  to  the  men  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

Tbe  Wetleyan  mimsters  who  are  now 
appointed  by  the  Conference  for  the  spi- 
ntoal  benefit  of  Wealeyana  in  tbe  Royal 
Navy,  are,  Bev.  Beigamin  Broadley,  Chat- 
bam;  Rev.  T.  H.  Penrith,  Sheemess; 
Rev.  Abraham  S.  White,  Portsmonth; 
Bev.  W.  S.  Caldeeott,  Malta.  All  sneb 
appointments  for  the  army,  being  reported 
to  the  War  Offiee,  have  been  for  aome 

Nora.— The  Committee  do  not  object  to  Wedeyaas  in  Her  MaJertT's  daipi  attnUnf  On  iUp'* 
aHnrtee,  according  to  the  ftmnt  of  the  Ghoich  of  England,  when  the  diip  ii  not  in  port,  vhfle  ttci 
dahn  fbr  them  the  prlTflege  of  wonhipping  in  their  own  plaeeB  of  wonliip  when  la  port,  watte 
and  datiee  penalttlng. 

n. 

M.K.  Adxibaltt,  Jttpui  td,  1869. 

SiR,^I  have  received  and  laid  before     any  chnrch  they  think  proper;  bat  tbat 
my  Lords  Commiaaioners  of  the  Admi-     aa  regards  the  men  on  board  ihipi  oo 
ralty  your  letter  of  the  ISth  of  May  last, 
on  the  anbjeet  of   spiritnal    aervicea  to 
Wesleyan  seamen    and    others    in   Her 
Majesty's  ships* 

8.  My  Lonis  <Urect  me  to  express  their 
regret  that  they  should  have  been  forced 
to  defer  anawering  yoor  letter,  owing  to 
the  number  of  officers  in  command  of 
ahips  and    stations,  whose  advice  their 


Lordships  thoogbt  it  desirable  to  take. 

8.  My  Lords  are  gratified  to  know  that 
the  Cireolar  of  October  Slst,  1865,  meeta 
with  tbe  approbation  of  the  Wesleyan 
Committee,  and  they  will  be  tetAj  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  Committee  by  directing 
that  the  time  and  plaee  of  worship  for  the 
Wcsleyans  shall  be  duly  notified  on  board 
Her  Migrsty's  ships  in  port,  in  like  manner 
as  is  done  in  camps  and  garrisons:  and 
my  Lorda  will  also  give  orders  that  the 
appointments  of  Wesleyan  ministers  for  the 
spiritnal  benefit  of  Wealeyana  in  the  Rojal 
Nary,  aball  be  notified  by  the  offieera 
commanding  at  the  aeveral  ports,  npon 
information  of  such  appointments  being 
received  from  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Wes- 
leyan Conference. 

4.  As  regards,  however,  the  request  of 
the  Committee  that  the  Wesleyans  may 
in  all  caaea  be  sent  to  the  Wesleyan 
chapela,  my  Lorda  direct  me  to  obscrvet 
that,  aa  n  nde,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  of  good  character  on  board  Her 
H^'eafy's  abipa  in  the  home  ports,  have 
leave  to  be  on  shore  from  Saturday  night 
to  Monday  morning,  and  can  thna  attend 


Sunday,  it  vronld  be  impracticably  u  i 
rule,  to  find  meana  of  sending  those  of 
varions  religioua  denominations  on  ihon, 
at  times  to  suit  tbe  hours  of  wmhip,  isd 
to  convey  them  back  to  the  ship. 

6.  With  reference  to  tbe  dassififiStiaB 
of  men  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  scoordisg 
to  their  religious  creed,  and  aUowiag  them 
to  change  Sese  denominations,  my  Lordi 
wonld  strongly  urge  on  the  Committee 
that  means  be  taken  for  seeing  thst  Wet- 
leyan seamen  declare  themselves  to  be  of 
that  persuasion  when  they  enter  the  Mr- 
vice,  and  that  Wealeyan  parents  sseer- 
tain  that  their  sons  who  enter  the  aary  u 
boya  are  enrolled  as  Wealeyana. 

My  Lords  will,  however,  give  direetiflaii 
that  when  a  man  of  good  character  rqire- 
sents  himself  aa  anxions  to  ehaogs  tbe 
religion  under  which  be  is  entered,  tb« 
commanding  officer  of  the  ship  in  wbieb 
be  is  serving  may  permit  tbe  change  to  be 
made,  provided  that  he  has  folly  aatisfod 
himself  that  the  application  is  hon&fiit- 

Finally,  my  Lorda  would  obterv%  tbst 
oonaiderations  of  discipline  indoee  then 
to  besitote  before  they  extend  further  tbe 
liberty  of  ministers  to  visit  men  on  bosra 
ships  of  war,  except  in  cases  of  iUnen ;  bat 
that  auch  eonaiderationa  do  not  extend,  in 
the  aame  degree,  to  naval  hoapitsis  sad 
prisoni,  and  that  my  Lorda  will  pi«P*<* 
mstructiona  accordingly, 
lam.  Sir, 

Tour  obediaEt  Serraal^ 
(Signed)    VuHOM  LvtUKViPt. 
Sep,  ChaHei  Preii* 
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m. 


fE    SlCtETAST     or 

— SiB,>-I  hive  the  honour  to 

the  information   of  the  Lords 

oners  of  the  Admiraltj,  that  on 

a^  section  No.  1,  "Attendsnee  at 

rricc  in  Port,"  No  1  of  the  Oir- 

33,  M.M.,  dated  October  8  at, 

th  which  the  Oommittee  of  the 

Gonrereuee  eipressed  satiafae- 

1  clause  No.  4  in  joor  letter  of 

ist.,  there  ia  an  apparent  dia- 


Weslbtan  CiRTBNAnT  Hali.,  Auguii  17M,  1869. 
THi  As-  the  Oommittee  express  their  hope  thftt 
their  Lordships  do  not  intend,  by  the 
intimatioa  contained  in  elanae  No.  4  of 
the  letter  of  the  8d  inst,  to  sopersede  the 
directiona  of  the  Cireolar  of  Oetober  81at, 
1B65. 

On  behalf  of  the   Oommittee  of  the 
Wealejan  Oonferenee,  I  respeetfnlly  request 
to  be  favonred  with  their  Lordahipa*  inter- 
pretation of  theae  two  claoses :  Uiis  being 
neeessary  to  guide  the  Oommittee  in  the 
work  committed  to  their  superintendence. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Tour  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)    Ohaklbs  Pbe9T. 


Committee  are  informed,  the 

irized  in  the  Circular  of  Octo- 

1865,  has  been  found  to  work 

ily    in   the    home-ports;    and 

IV. 

Weslbtan  Osntenaht  Hall,  Sepiemher  18^A,  1869. 


SeOEETAKTO?  THE  ADMIRALTY. 

1  your  letter  (M.M.)  of  August 
you  informed  me  that  their 
3  will  be  ready  to  meet  the 
le  Committee  by  directing  that 
ind  place  of  worship  for  the 
shall  be  duly  notified  on  board 
y's  ships  in  port,  in  like  manner 
in  camps  and  garrisons;  and 
wiJl  also  give  orders  that  the 
ts  of  We^eyan  ministers  for 
1  benefit  of  Wesleyans  in  the 
y  shall  be  notified  by  the 
mending  at  the  several  ports 
ation  being  received  from  the 
3f  the  Wesleyan  Conference." 
self  the  honour  to  notify  to 
te  information  of  the  Ix>rds 
ers  of  the  Admiralty,  at  the 
session  of  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
t  the  following  appointments 
ide,  viz.,  to  Chatham,  the  Rev. 
iroadley;  to  Portsmouth,  the 
Webster;  Gibraltar, the  Rev. 
Ljth ;  to  Malta,  the  Rev.  W. 

Tying  the  appointments  made 
yan  Conference,  for  the  bene- 
eyana  in  the  army,  to  the 
State  for  War,  the  custom^ 
ITS,  haa  been  for  the  infonna- 


V. 


tion  so  given  to  be  forwarded  from  the 
War-Office  to  H.R.H.  the  rield-Marahal- 
Oommsnding-in-Chief;  by  whose  direc- 
tions the  separate  appointments  have  been 
regularly  recognised  and  announced  from 
the  Horse- Guards  to  the  general  officera 
commanding  at  the  military  stationa 
specified. 

I  concluded  that  a  similar  conrse  would 
be  taken  by  the  Admiralty,  but  I  find  that 
no  information  of  the  kind  mentioned  has 
been  received  at  Portsmouth,  and  probably 
elsewhere,  by  the  ofiBcers  there. 

I  presume  it  is  not  intended  or  expected 
that  the  Wesleyan  Committi^e  should 
write  directly  to  officers  commanding  at 
naval  stations,  which  the  Committee 
would  feel  deUcsey  in  doing;  but  that 
official  communication  from  Whitehall 
should  be  sent  to  them  concerning  these 
appointments. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  instruct  me 
to  request  that  the  appointments,  before 
named,  of  Wesleyan  ministers  to  naval 
ports,  may  be  notified  by  their  Lordships 
to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  ports  in 
question.  The  delay  has  caused  incon- 
venience, which  it  is  necessary  to  prevent. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)        Ohaelbs  Pjelest. 


:h  reference  to  your  letter 
ult.,  relative  to  the  apparent 
between  section  No.  1  of  the 
33,  M.M.  of  the  81st  Octo- 
and  the  4th  clause  of  the 
«tter  of  the  8d  nit.,  I  am 
by  my  Lorda  Commissioners 
alty  to  acquaint  you.  that  the 
:cts  thai  "every  fkdlity  con- 
8 


Admiralty,  September  15M,  1869. 
sistent  with  the  convenience  of  Her 
Migestj's  service  is  to  be  afforded  to 
endile  officers  and  men  to  attend  the 
place  of  worship  of  their  denomination." 
The  Admiralty  letter  merely  points  out 
the  diffleolty  in  all  cases  of  carrying  out 
this ;  but  the  instructions  to  be  issued  to 
the  ports  will  direct  that,  when  practic- 
able, and  not  inconvenient  to  the  service^ 
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those  men  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  who 
are  not  on  leave  from  Saturday  to  Monday 
shall  have  every  facilitj  of  attending  their 
several  places  of  worship. 

2.  'With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the 
18th  inst.,  relative  to  notifying  the  ap- 
pointments of  Wesleyan  chaplams  at  the 
various  ports,  I  am  to  acquaint  you  that 
ihe  Gommauders-in-Chief  and  senior 
officers,  at  the  places  mentioned,  have 
not  been  informed  of  these  appointments ; 
and  that  the  delay  in  doing  this  has  been 


caused  by  the  dcaize,  on  tks  psit  of  thei 
Lordshipi,  to  give  diredioiiswbii^ihonU* 
once  for  all,  meet  the  views  not  oalj  of 
the  Wesleyan  Confeiace,  bat  of  stber 
denominations,  as  to  the  fM9&taei  in  Uc 
worship  of  their  eoHrdxgioBiits  scniag  cs 
board  Her  MigcBty's  ships,  so  far  ai  wj 
be  consistent  with  the  proper  esnyiag  mi 
of  the  duties  and  disei(line  of  the  aaiy. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Too  obe&at  Soviat, 
(Siffited)    YEMMon  LraHOiens. 
The  lUv.  Charles  FrnL 


*^*  The  appointments  of  ministers  to  Wedeyans  in  Om  Rt^al  "Sxtj  have, 
besa  notified  by  the  Adminlty  to  the  oflksn  in  t 


GENERAL  BEUGIOTJS  INTELLIGENCE. 


tThe  extracts  which  appear  in  onr  pages  mdcr  the  head  of  "  Qsaeral  Religioiis  laliflptvi' 
carefully  taken  from  the  most  trustworthy  lourcea  at  oar  eommaiML  We  cannot  iiuiliiitrt>,fc 
ever,  to  answer  for  the  propriety,  in  all  cases,  of  their  literary  style ;  to  gnanntee,  in  tvwy  tatfa 
the  accuracy  of  dates,  or  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places ;  or  to  eadotss  aBJthe  ^'l**^*^ 
on  particular  sobjects  connected  with  evangelical  enterprise,  agents  of  the  v    '  ~  ■     -- 

and  Committees  may  advance.] 


ThS     KELIOI0U8  COKDITION   Of    TUE- 

KET. — The  population  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  has  been  stated  at  thirty-five  mU- 
lions;  a  strange  mixture  of  diverse  and 
often  antagonistic  races,  spead  over  an 
immense  territory,  extending  into  three 
continents.  Not  more  tban  one-third  are 
Moslems;  the  remainder  are  mostlj 
nominal  Christians — Greek,  Armenians, 
Maronites,  and  Copts.  The  Jews  also 
form  a  considerable  element. 

Tke  Mohammedans, — ^The  eleven  or 
twelve  millions  of  Moslems  belong  mostl/ 
to  the  Sonnite  sect,  as  distinguished  firom 
the  Shiites  of  Persia.  like  their  Chris- 
tian neighbours,  they  differ  greatly  in 
devotion  to  their  faith.  Some  are  strict 
and  intolerant,  others  are  quite  liberal, 
while  a  rapidly-increasing  number  have, 
like  the  Bedouins,  little  heed  for  the 
prophet,  and  indeed  little  disposition  for 
any  religion.  Moh&mmedanism  is  with- 
out vitality,  and  is  going  rspidly  to  decay 
and  extinction.  None  feel  this  more  sen- 
sibly than  the  more  intelligent  Moslems 
themselves.  The  Frank  innovations, 
which  by  the  way  are  growing  popnlar, 
must  hasten  the  result.  The  Greek 
drinking-shops  in  the  towns  are  now 
thronged  by  Moslems,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  Koran.  The  University  at  Con- 
stantinople, a  government  institntion,  is 
J«rohibitcd  from  aU  religions  instmction. 
Cfcri.H.  "*•  ^"*  composed  of  Moslems, 
Chnsuans,    and    Jews.    Those    of   each 


faith  are  permitted  to  keep  their  «« 
Sabbath.  We  are  tola,  as  a  si^aitet 
fact,  that  the  profieaaors  an  Fuatlwa  rf 
the  "Renan"  type.  The  prenifiif  ta- 
dency  among  the  young  •^'"•*"*'J"^^ 
admire  and  adopt  Froich  nansStisK* 
catea  itself  in  the  way  of  rdigioas  se^tl^ 
ism.  If  MohammcdaaisiB  were  as*  • 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  pws 
of  this  countiy,  so  that  religioas  deiccaa 
is  regarded  as  treaaoa  to  the  Stsle,  tba 
tendency  would  reveal  itself  in  a'*^*'^ 
manner.  At  one  thing  we  .■■3[J[2 
rqoice :  raanifestationa  of  laasticsl  Wn> 
towards  Christiana  are  mtif«tr f- 
Indeed,  from  our  limited  ohem»tw»^** 
should  judge  that,  among  the  esB»« 
people,  a  aincere  spirit  of  tobaaiifla  w» 
rapidly  developing  into  genaiae  fw'** 
and  fratemHy  of  feeiing.  If  thewifcsa'i 
fail  a  growing  dispooitioa  of  this  chsntfcr. 
we  should  attribute  it  to  the  hci^J 
proper  redproeity  on  the  part  sf  » 
native  Christians.  We  hava  sees  M«fc« 
and  Christian  meet  in  poUir,  mistt^ 
and  kiss  each  other  with  a  wrwA  ^ 
liar  to  £a»tem  manners ;  and  sack  ctba- 
tiona  of  friendship  are  too  enmmna  kn 
to  excito  remark.  Surely  this  a  mmt 
advance  on  the  old  state  of  thinpk    T^ 


religion  of  Islam  is  no  longer  a  vatf  ^ 
temofprosdyUsoL    "  The  namber  «f  t>i 


faithful' can    neither   be 
diminished;"    why,    then*  shaoM  tko' 
stern  fatalists  seek  to  Bake  ficsh  coffift* 
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For  political  or  mercenary  endi,  foreigners 
sometimes  become  Moslems;  but  as  aa 
active,  aggressive  movemcDt,  Mobam- 
medanism  has  ceased  to  excite  con- 
ccfn. 

Tke  Chrutian  teeU. — It  is  painful  to 
have  the  cherished  fancies  of  a  life-time 
dispelled  by  contact  with  stern  facts.  We 
bad  indulged  the  hope  that  the  Eastern 
churcbea  were  in  reality  better  than  repre- 
sented ;  that,  to  say  the  least,  the  Chris- 
tian eommnniUes  were  greatly  superior  to 
their  infidel  neighbours.  In  some  respects 
they  unquestionably  are.  The  Christians 
are  much  shrewder  as  a  class ;  are  more 
inteUigent,  better  educated,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, more  thrifty.  They  are  much 
better  tradesmen  than  the  Turks,  and  are 
increasing  rapidly  in  wealth;  while  the 
Turk,  with  all  the  superiority  of  his  poli- 
tical position,  is  growing  poorer  and 
poorer.  But  in  respect  to  real  morality, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  genuine  and  spiritual 
religion,  the  native  Christians  can  hardly 
be  judged  too  severely.  Said  a  candid 
Bulgarian  merchant  to  one  of  our  mis- 
aionaries,  "We  cannot  become  Protestants, 
yon  are  so  strict ;  in  this  country  we  trniH 
Le  and  cheat  to  do  business."  The  pomp- 
om ceremonies  and  the  gaudy  decorations 
of  the  churches,  with  their  images  aud 
pictures,  together  with  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  many  even  of  the  higher  clergy, 
produce  anything  but  a  fisvourable  impres- 
sion of  Christianity  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Mohammedans,  while  the  mutual  distrust 
and  enmity  of  the  different  sects  is  a  per- 
petual scandal.  Much  the  larger  portion 
of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  are 
attached  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  are 
under  the  ecclesiastical  juriEdiction  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  clergy 
of  this  church  combine  ignorance  and 
bigotry  to  a  degree  which  hardly  admits 
of  rivalry.  The  Armenians  are  a  consider- 
able element,  and  are  possessed  of  some 
intelligence  and  wealth.  Many  of  them 
are  engaged  in  commerce  in  the  large 
towns  of  Asia  Minor  and  European 
Turkey.  The  Maronites  are  the  Christian 
peasantry  of  Lebanon,  and  are  connected 
with  the  Latin  Church, — a  conneiion 
prized  more  for  its  assurance  of  French 
protection  than  from  any  special  religious 
affinity.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
at  some  ftiture  time  they  may  sever  their 
nnion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
attach  themselves  to  the  Protestant  com- 
munity under  the  charge  of  the  American 
Board.  The  Copts  are  estimated  to  num- 
ber about  two  hnodrcd  and  fifty  thousand, 
and  are  confined  to  Egypt.  Many  of 
them  are  very  fitroarably  jcsposed  towards 


Protestantism,  but  the  priests  are  exces- 
sively bigoted  and  hostile. 

Relation  io  the  government* — One  .of 
the  many  anomalies  which  impress  a 
stranger  here,  is  the  relation  of  the  different 
religious  commuailies  to  the  Turkish 
government.  Every  subject  of  the  Empire 
is  assumed  to  have  some  form  of  religious 
faith.  If  a  non- Mussulman,  he  must  be 
connected  with  some  religious  organisa- 
tion. The  Greeks,  the  Armenians,  the 
Jews,  ^c,  as  great  religioua  bodies,  have 
their  duly  authorized  and  recognised  re- 
presentatives, with  whom  alone  the  go- 
vernment deals.  If  a  private  individual 
has  a  grievance,  he  must  apply  for  redress 
through  his  priest  or  bishop.  The 
prelates  are  therefore  not  only  religious, 
but  to  some  extent  civil,  functionaries. 
This,  of  course,  greatly  increases  their 
influence  in  their  own  conununities,  as  the 
people  are  so  dependent  upon  them.  The 
position  of  a  Protestant  was  formerly  very 
embarrassing.  Not  claiming  connexion 
with  either  of  the  recognised  sects,  his 
relation  to  the  government  was  anomalous, 
and  often  annoying.  As  a  remedy  for 
this,  several  years  ago,  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe,  British  ambas- 
sador, the  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  Pro- 
testants were  constituted  a  distinct  com- 
munity, and  thus  entitled  to  a  legal  repre- 
sentation. This  arrangement  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  and  some  Protestants  prefer 
the  inconveniences  of  non-representation 
to  an  enrolment  in  this  form. 

Protestant  JUusions.—The  diflBculties 
which  obstruct  missionary  labour  in  this 
country  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by 
those  not  familiar  with  the  field.  The 
old  churches  bitterly  oppose  the  mission- 
aries as  pestilent  intruders.  The  hostility 
of  the  priests  is  open  and  intense.  The 
exceptions  are  rare  indeed ;  and  even  lay- 
men, who  perhaps  have  little  concern  for 
religion  as  a  spiritual  power,  nevertheless 
sustain  the  prevalent  forms  on  patriotic 
grounds ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
feeling  of  nationality  is  still  cherished  by 
these  subject  races.  Educated  and  liberal 
young  Levantines,  aspiring  after  independ- 
ence and  political  freedom,  will  confess 
respect  and  esteem  for  the  missionaries 
personally,  and  yet  oppose  their  labours 
as  tending  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality, which  they  seek  by  every  means  to 
maintain  and  strengthen.  As  to  the 
Moslems  no  direct  efforts  are  made,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  for  their  conversion.  The 
corrupt  Christianity  with  which  they  are 
most  familiar  has  so  prejudiced  them 
against  the  Goipel,  that  little  can  at  pre- 
sent be  done.    The  personal  disabilities 
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aad  perUi  whieh  attend  a  lewmdation  of 
MohammedaniBm  are  of  eonne  a  power- 
ftil  restraint.  Many  of  the  youth  are 
hcing  educated  in  the  Protestant  achoola ; 
and  as  the  Bible  is  employed  aa  a  text« 
hook,  they  are  thos  hrooght  indirectly 
nnder  Christian  influence.  The  graduates 
of  the  mission-schools,  though  they  re- 
main nominally  attached  to  the  dd  ftith, 
are  usually  entindy  alienated  in  helief  and 
sympathy. 

The  American  Board  has  eonfined  its 
efforts  mainly  to  the  Armenians.  The 
work  commenced  about  forty  years  since. 
Its  Missions  are  a  mighty  power  in  the 
But — are  indeed  exerting  an  influence 
which  it  is  perhaps  imposaible  at  present 
ftdly  to  appreciate.  Their  Tarioua  and 
remarkable  educational  establishments  at 
Beirut  and  Constantinople  are  on  a  vast 
scale,  and  are  enduring  monuments  of 
heroic  faith  and  zeal.— AW*  Herald, 
(U.S.) 

Romish  pbclates  amd  education  iw 
THE  Umited  States. — ^There  is  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  in  the  United  States  con- 
nected with  the  attempts  which  are  made  by 
the  Romish  prelates  and  priests  to  destroy 
the  national  system  of  education.  Public 
attention  is  also  devoted  to  the  great 
amount  of  property  which  has  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  Even  the 
Roman-Catholic  laity  are  desirous  to  have 
a  voice  in  questions  of  this  nature,  and 
some  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  this 
direction.  Many  wish  a  national  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  established  ;  so  that  the 
United  States  may  no  longer  be  treated  as 
a  missionaiy  field,  nor  the  appointments 
be  made  at  Rome.  The  property  of  the 
church  has,  it  is  reported,  been  sadly  mis- 
managed, and  is  very  heavily  mortgaged. 
Philadelphia  has  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  Christian  churches,  or  one  to  eveiy 
two  thousand  of  its  population.  Of  these 
thirty-seven  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  of 
the  Protestant  churches  about  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  are  evangelical  and 
thirteen  non-evangelical,  and  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  unevangelical.  The  various 
Presbyterians  number  eighty-eight,  the 
Episcopalians  se?enty-one,  Methodists 
firty-six.  Baptists  forty,  Lutherans  twenty- 
two,  Quakers  fifteen,  Congregatioualists 
four.  Unitarians  and  Univeraalista  three 
each. 

The  Russian  clerot  :  ukase  or  the 
Emperor.— The  Czar  has  made  a  new 
reform  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  of 
great  advantage  to  his  Empire.  The  Csar 
is  temporal  head  of  the  Greoo-Raasiao, 


officially  daatgnated  u  thft  Qrthodoz- 
Catholie  Fbith.  Aa  early  aa  tte  yor 
1054,  in  the  reign  of  Grand  Dnke  Isji- 
law  I.,  the  RuAsiaa  Church  separated 
from  the  see  of  Rome.  In  1589,  wliem 
Feodor  I.  waa  Czar,  the  Rnaaian  aeparatei 
from  the  Byiantine  Chnreh,  and  had  far 
ita  head  a  patriarch,  almost  ind^endent, 
appointed  by  the  sovereign.  Tlie  spiritaal 
and  temporal  rulera  dashed*  and  tlM 
Emperor  became  head  of  the  chnidi, 
appointiog  to  every  office  in  it,  only  witk 
the  reatriction  that  the  hierar^y  woali 
reeommend  candidates,  and*  in  ccrCaui 
eases,  changing  and  diamisaing  persona  ia 
office.  In  doctrinal  mattera,  tke  Our 
does  not  exercise  jurisdiction.  That  in  w 
the  handa  of  the  synod,  and.  In  oaaca  of 
difficulty,  the  opinion  of  the  four 
Eastern  patriareba  (of  Constantinople, 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Akzandzia)  in 
demanded,  and  final  judgment  ia  given  hj 
a  oonneil.  The  Our,  who  never  enUs 
himself  head,  but  only  defender  of  tlie 
ehurch,  ia  bound  to  carry  sooh  jiidgm«Bt 
into  efi'ect.  There  are  about  two  hnndred 
and  fifty  thousand  eataUished  dergy,  of 
all  ranks  and  orders  in  Rusua ;  and  being 
obliged  to  marry,  these  witk  their 
ftmUies,  eonstitute  a  cUss  nnmbcring 
nearly  seven  hnndred  thonsaod. 

The  Russo-Greek  dergy  are  aa  het«- 
ditary  Levitieal  elau,  whou  soeial  atatm 
is  very  low,  though,  since  the  ttaio  of 
Peter  the  Great,  they  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  "personal  nobility."  For  tlie 
most  part  this  dergy  is  very  poor,  tkc 
stipends  paid  by  the  State  being  amnll, 
and  the  eongregations,  themsdvee  in  a 
normal  condition  of  poverty,  being  aa* 
able  to  give  them  mueh  aid.  The  aenior 
Metropolitan  reodves  only  8,500do!lan  per 
annum,  whereaa,  in  England,  the  dergj- 
man  in  corresponding  rank  (ijdibtskop  of 
Canterbury)  has  75,000  dollara  a  yw; 
with  the  rent-finee  palacu  of  Lembetk 
and  Addisoombe.  In  Russia  a  bishop's 
adary  is  genenJIy  nnder  1,200  dfdlara, 
and  an  arehimandritcy  or  abbot,  next 
below  him,  doea  not  receive  mora  thus 
from  200  dollars  to  250  dollars  a  year.  Ia 
fact,  the  Russian  clergy  are  not  only  poor, 
but  were  becoming  more  needy  evtry  day  ; 
for  parishes  were  divided  and  snb-divided 
to  provide,  however  inadcqnatdy,  for  the 
sons  of  this  Leviticd  class  who  entersd 
the  priesthood. 

The  Cur  has  issued  an  nkaae  whieh 
utterly  abolishes  the  hereditary  character 
of  the  Russian  cleigy.  Henoeforth  tii«r 
will  rank,  not  with  the  nobility,  but  with 
the  gentry  and  the  mcroantile  dask 
Moreover,  theif  number  Is  to  be  greatly 
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redneed  and  limited.  There  i«  to  be  a 
nev  diatribation  of  cores,  on  the  basis  of 
popnlatioD,  &oilitT  of  commonication 
between  Tillsges,  the  moral  condition  of 
parishioners,  &c.  Hencerorth,  when  the 
income  ia  worth  accepting,  the  clergy  will 
be  recruited  from  the  edneated  classes. 
In  short,  without  trouble  or  ostentations 
display,  the  Czar  his  suddenly  instituted  a 
wholesale  and  wholesome  reform  in  the 
Russo-Qreek  Church,  which  is  under  his 
controL  His  next  step  will  be  to  recog- 
nise dril  marriages  between  Russian  dis- 
senters who  do  not  acknowledge  the 
Orthodox  Sacraments.— 6%m/i0»  Work» 

Thi  ABOSionrES  07  theAxazon.— 
The  rivers  of  Europe  and  Asia  sink  into 
comparative  insignificance  when  eontrasted 
with  the  maenifieent  waters  of  the  New 
World.  In  £e  United  States  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Missouri,  and  the  Ohio  are  vast 
in  Tolnme  and  wondrous  in  extent,  while 
In  Sooth  America  the  wide  expanse  tra- 
▼ened  by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries 
saTours  of  the  fabulous.  Far  away  in  the 
deptha  of  a  profound  soHtude^  untrodden 
by  homan  foot»>-deep  amid  tiie  pathless 
intricacies  of  primaeval  foreats,  luxuriant 
in  foliage  and  gigantic  in  growth, — winds 
the  aloggish,  ceaseless,  secluded  Amazon. 
For  thousands  of  miles  it  pursues  "the 
noiseless  tenor  of  its  way,"  vrith  here  and 
there  an  islet  or  an  outlet,  scattering  fer- 
tility in  its  track,  and  receiving  into  its 
bosom  the  wealth  of  numberless  tributa- 
riea,  any  one  of  which  would  create  a  sensa- 
tion if  located  nearer  home.  The  human 
mind  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  contempla- 
tion whidi  such  a  water-way  aa  the  Amazon 
nnfolds.  Its  length  from  source  to 
mouth,  including  many  of  its  leading 
tributaries,  is  said  to  exceed  ten  thousand 
miles,  and  the  valley  through  which  it 
ilowa,  taking  tiie  average  width  at  two 
miles,  presents  a  surface  of  twenty 
thousand  square  miles  of  water,  raised  by 
tidal  action  and  rainfall  about  fifty  feet 
every  year.  In  some  parts  this  mighty 
river  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  across, 
while  within  gunshot  of  its  banks  are 
tropical  trees  which,  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year,  grow  in  fifty  feet  of 
water.  The  climatology  of  the  district  is 
neoMsarily  varied ;  for  between  ita  rise  in 
the  Andes  to  its  debouekure  at  Para  the 
isothermio  line  must  denote  great  changes 
of  temperature.  The  colour  of  the  Ama- 
zon proper  is  yellow,  while  that  of  its 
leading  tributary,  the  Rio  Negro,  ia  black, 
latennixed  with  these  are  other  elements 
in  the  vast  watershed  of  Sooth  America, 
•tnama    distiiutively     cdoiired,     some 


white,  almost  to  opaqueness,  others  ap- 
proaching to  the  clearness  of  crystal. 
Vegetation,  at  once  tropical,  dense,  and 
sombre,  mammalia  of  divers  kinds,  birds 
of  exquisite  plumage,  and  flowers  which 
"  waste  their  perfume  on  the  desert  air," 
are  here  to  be  found  in  rich  variety.  The 
natives  are  Indiaos,  almost  barbaric  in 
attire,  though  simple  in  character.  They 
seem  to  invite  approach  by  the  absence  of 
ferocity,  though  difficult  of  access  from 
the  shyness  incident  to  their  sednsion. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  citiea 
and  settlements  they  accommodate  them- 
selves imperfectlv  to  the  usages  of  civilised 
life,  but  amid  the  solitudes  and  fastnesses 
of  their  abori^al  homes  they  run  wild 
after  a  truly  pnmitive  fashion.  As  may  be 
imagined,  their  moral  condition  is  very 
debased,  despite  Uie  presence  of  a  few 
domestic  charities  and  social  virtoes. 
They  love  their  homes  with  passionate 
fondness,  and  cling  to  their  children  with 
conspicuous  endearment.  Their  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  their  weapona  of  war, 
and  their  culinary  utensils  are  fashioned 
with  great  labour,  after  very  unsatisfac* 
tory  models,  and  their  resources  are  u 
limited  aa  their  wants  are  few. 

To  them  the  story  of  the  Cross  has  yet 
been  untold,  their  ears  have  not  yet  been 
saluted  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation, 
and  their  hearts  are  consequently  un- 
touched by  redeeming  love.  The  agents 
of  the  British  and  American  Bible 
Societies  have  gone  in  and  out  among 
them ;  but  no  Protestant  missionary  haa 
yet  proclaimed  in  their  midst  the  Gospel 
of  the  gnoe  of  Ood.  Tribal  peculiarities 
and  diversities  of  language  may  for 
awhile  impede  the  progreas  of  evangelistic 
enterprise,  but  these  can  soon  be  over- 
come in  the  service  of  the  Lord  Christ. 
The  Amazon  is  now  opened  to  commercial 
enterprise,  and  ships  of  all  nations  are 
freely  admitted  to  its  waters,  so  that  when 
enlightened  by  the  Gospel  it  will  assume 
a  new  aspect,  and  reflect  a  more  attractive 
lustre.  Ita  dells,  its  solitudes,  its  depths, 
its  wide  expanse,  when  quickened  by  the 
electric  touch  of  Gospel  proclamation, 
will  wake  into  new-born  vigour,  and  give 
forth  echoes  of  divinest  charm.  The  rude 
hunter  will  halt  on  his  way  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  living  teacher,  and  the  women 
of  the  Amazon  will  rejoice  in  the  radiance 
shed  upon  their  path  by  the  matchless 
love  of  the  Son  of  man.  The  Gospel,  in 
dl  its  beautiful  simnlicity,  sweetness,  and 
adaptation,  will  find  acceptance  with  the 
moUey  denizens  of  this  marvdlous  region, 
and  new  trophies  will  be  won  to  the  cross 
of  the  Redeemer. 
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In>U :      TERXACULAn     EDUCATIOV. — 

A  fen  montht  ago  the  Cdcntta  Mission- 
ary Conferenre  pat  forth  a  statement  of 
itaTievs  and  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
Temacalar  edncation  at  large.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  veil  worthy  of  note  ■• 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
those  who,  from  their  position  and  expe- 
lienee,  are  qualified  to  speak  with  antho- 
rity:— 

"  The  need  is  most  urgent.  The  great 
Ba«s  of  the  people  in  Bengal  is  sunk  in  a 
eoodition  of  almost  brutish  ignorance. 
The  proportion  of  the  population  receiv- 
ing  education  in  all  government  and 
aided  schools  is  only  one  in  three  handled 
and  twenty-eight.  It  is  troc  there  are  in- 
digenous native  sehools ;  and  at  first  sight 
the  existence  and  number  of  these  might 
leem  a  fact  of  no  small  importance.  But 
probably,  when  they  are  taken  into  ac- 
eoonty  it  will  be  fonnd  that  not  more  than 
half  a  million  of  children  are  receiving 
any  kind  of  instrnction,  oat  of  a  popnln- 
tion  of  fully  forty  millions.  It  eannot  be 
safely  calculated  that  more  than  foar  per 
eent.  of  the  popolatioa  can  read  with  any 
intelligence. 

"  But  the  quality  of  the  indigenous  edu- 
cation requires  to  be  taken  into  serious 
eonsiderstion.  In  the  vQlage-schod  the 
dhief  thing  taught  is  elementary  arith- 
metic ;  and  this,  of  coarse,  is  so  far  good. 
Next  in  importance  are  the  SioJtas  cf 
Chanakya^  which  seldom  inculcate  any- 
thing higher  than  worldly  prudence,  de- 
generating often  into  mere  selfishness,  and 
sometimes  even  impurity.  The  discipline 
is,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  harsh ; 
and  the  village-school  is  an  object  of  terror 
to  the  pupils.  All  things  considered,  the 
mental  training  given  in  these  schools  is 
next  to  nothing  ;  and  their  moral  influ- 
ence must  be  often  evil  rather  than  good. 
"  This  deplorable  destitution  of  mental 
and  moral  training  has  an  important  re- 
lation to  crime.  So  long  ago  as  IS09,  the 
matter  waa  thus  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Dowdson,  secretary  to  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment, in  a  report  on  the  police : — '  I  am 
sensible  that  a  great  deal  mast  be  done  to 
eradicate  the  teed$  of  these  crimes.  The 
real  source  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  corrapt 
morals  of  the  people.  Under  these  cir- 
cnmstances,  the  best  laws  can  only  have  a 
partial  operation.  If  we  woold  apply  a 
fasting  remedy  to  the  evil,  we  must  adopt 
means  of  instmction  for  the  different 
classes  of  the  community.'  (Fifth  Report 
on  JBast  Indian  Affiurs,  Appendix  18.) 
Sir  fVederick  Halliday,  when  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  in  a  Minnte  on 
Police  and  Criminal  Jostice,  nsed  the  fol- 


lowing trne  and  weighty  words  f*  While 
the  mass  of  people  remain  in  their  present 
state  of  ignorance  and  debasement,  sU 
laws  and  all  systems  most  be  oompsn- 
tivdy  useless  and  vain.  Above  sll  things 
that  can  be  done  by  ns  for  this  people  is 
their  gradual  intellectual  and  moral  ad vao«> 
ment,  through  the  slow  but  certain  meui 
of  a  widely-spread  popular  system  of 
vernacular  edocatiou.' 

"A  desire  for  elementary  instmction 
has  long  characterized  certain  clsstes  of 
the  people.  The  existence  of  about  tlurty- 
three  thousand  indigenous  sehods,  miier- 
able  as  they  are,  is  an  evidence  of  this. 
Another  evidence  of  the  same  thing  u  the 
sncoessfhl  commencement  of  night  schools, 
for  the  working-daases,  in  some  of  tiae 
country  districts. 

"At  the  same  time  it  would  be obrs- 
sonable  to  expect  that  even  the  best-coa- 
trived  system  of  education  will  speedily 
call  forth  a  rery  large  attendance  of  the 
masses.  The  rush  of  the  higher  snd  mid- 
dle classes  to  English  schools  is  dependent 
mainly  on  the  belief  that  English  is  <  the  Ian* 
gnage  of  good  appointments.'  The  sttend- 
ance,  espedally  of  the  agricultural  popnls- 
tion,  may  perhaps  be  partial  and  inegolar, 
until  they  gradually  see  some  tsngible 
benefits  resolting  from  the  elementaiy 
schools.  But  location  should  be  pot 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  desie  for 
it  wiU  grow. 

"There  is  an  impression  m  some 
quarters,  that  education  natunlly  sud 
easily  descends — '  filters  downward,'  ss  it 
hss  been  expressed — from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  classes.  But  all  history  proves  thst 
there  may  long  exist  a  coltived  cisss  in 
juxtaposition  with  an  illiterate  or  eves 
barbarous  one.  It  is  vain  to  hope  for 
the  illumination  of  the  masses  in  Itengsl 
unless  special  efforts  are  made  on  their  be- 
half. If  even  in  some  parts  of  EngUod, 
notwithstanding  her  ancient  system  of 
universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  edocs- 
tion  has  not  yet '  filtered  downwirds  to 
the  masses,'  what  can  be  expected  is 
India,  with  its  stupendous  system  of  esste 
partitioning  off  society  into  #<r«te  thit 
never  intermingle? 

"The  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
other  parts  of  India  in  the  extennoa  of 
popular  education  is  a  strong  sigameBt 
for  similar  efforts  in  Bcngsl.  £▼<>>- 
handed  justice  must  be  shown  to  iQ. 
Why  should  not  the  poor  lyot  of  Beogsl 
fully  share  in  the  benefits  of  that  edoei- 
Uou  which  is  being  extended  to  the  othff 
portions  of  the  Empire?  Relief  shoaid 
especially  be  granted  to  the  peinntiy 
here,  xnaamnch  ns  their  oonditioa  is  ene  of 
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more  abject  degradation  than  exists  else- 
where in  India,  while  the  proyioce  they 
inhabit  is  the  richest  sonrce  of  revenae  to 
6i>remment. 

"  It  is  an  important  fact  regarding  the 
present  educational  iystem»  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  funds  devoted  to  its  sup- 
port is  drawn  from  the  imperial  revenues, 
to  which  the  Bengal  ryot  contributes  his 
shsre.  With  what  show  of  justice  can 
Government  withhold  the  neeeasMrUi  of 
intellectual  life  from  the  many«  while  it 
compels  them  to  contribute  to  the  intel- 
lectual iujntriet  of  the  few  ?  " — Report  of 
Ckrisiiam  Vernacular  Education  Society 
for  India,  1869. 

Akuy  Soriptube-Readsbs'  Society. 
«— Major-General  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
having  been  called  to  preside  over  a  re- 
cent meeting  at  Bath,  on  behalf  of  this 
admirable  Society,  opened  the  proceedings 
bj  observing: — "As  it  was  some  time 
since  they  had  had  the  privilege  of  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Society  in  Bath,  per- 
haps it  might  be  right  for  him  to  give 
some  account  of  its  origin.  The  first 
efforts  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  soldier  in 
the  direction  to  which  the  Society  applied 
itself,  were  instituted  by  the  Soldiers' 
Mend  Society  in  the  year  1845 ;  and 
they  continued  to  labour  on  in  a  quiet 
unobtrusive  manner  until  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war.  They  had  no  connexion 
with  the  army  chaplains,  nor  were  they 
in  subordination  to  them,  though  frequently 
in  co-operation  with  that  body.  They  did 
a  great  deal  of  good  work,  especially 
during  the  Crimean  war,  and  sent  out 
several  agents,  inchiding  a  devoted  man, 
Duncan  Matheson,  who  was  a  great  bless- 
ing, not  only  to  the  English  but  also  to 
the  Sardinian  troops.  In  1859  the  Army 
Scriptnre-Readers'  Society,  got  up  more 
particularly  by  some  milita^  men,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  chaplain- 
general,  was  formed  *,  but  it  was  soon 
amalgamated  with  the  old  Society,  which 
was  now  known  as  the  Army  Scripture- 
Beaders'  and  Soldiera'-Friend  Society. 
The  Committees  were  united,  and  they 
had  always  worked  with  unanimity  and 
cordiality.  It  was  now  composed  of 
twenty-six  military  officers,  six  chaplains, 
and  sixteen  lay  gentlemen  and  clergymen 
unconnected  with  the  army.  About  the 
time  of  the  amalgamation,  regimental 
Scripture-readers  were  introduced,  a  step 
wtidi  excited  a  large  amount  of  interest 
on  behalf  of  varioua  regiments,  and  no 
donbt  increased  the  fonds  of  the  Society. 
Bnt  in  1864,  the  Secretaiy  of  SUte  for 
War  Taiaed  an  objection  to  their  labours 
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objection  which  he,  the  chairman, 
believed  took  its  rise  with  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  India.  The  Society  was  not 
prepared  to  combat  the  objection,  tbe 
more  so  because  there  were  great  difficul- 
ties in  carrying  out  the  plan,  owing  to 
removals  of  regiments.  There  was  also  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  position  of  the  Scrip- 
ture-reader in  bsrracks;  for  he  had  no 
status  in  the  regiment,  and  consequently 
no  quarters  were  assigned  to  him.  How- 
ever,  those  who  had  the  welfore  of  the 
soldiers  at  heart  were  not  discouraged  by 
the  alteration  which  took  place;  more 
especially  as  the  Society  had  the  garrisons 
and  camps  open  to  them.  The  object 
they  set  before  them  was  to  spread 
amongst  the  soldiers  the  saving  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  with  such 
an  object  in  view  he  did  not  think  he 
need  make  any  apology  for  advocating 
the  daims  of  the  Society  to  the  meeting ; 
for  he  thought  he  might  say  that  there 
was  hardly  a  fiunily  bnt  had  some 
relative  in  the  ranks  of  the  army;  and  it 
was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  it  that 
they  as  a  nation  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
peace.  In  the  time  of  war  the  people 
could  not  do  too  much  for  the  army,  but 
that  was  not  a  time  for  doing  much  for 
the  soldier's  spiritual  welfare ;  (a  chaplain 
told  him  that  during  the  war  he  had 
already  referred  to  he  was  principiUy 
engaged  in  burying  the  dead ; )  a  time  of 
peace  was  the  most  favourable  to  their 
instruction  in  religious  matters.  He 
thought  the  peculiarities  of  a  soldier's 
position  should  never  be  forgotten,  and 
those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  their 
own  closets  for  the  worship  of  God  conld 
hardly  know  the  difficulty  of  setting  out 
in  the  Christian  course  in  a  barrack-room. 
It  was  then  that  the  army  Scripture- 
reader  worked  with  so  much  benefit ;  for 
by  his  couusel  and  adrice  he  formed  a 
link  between  the  chaplain  and  the  soldier. 
Then  the  Society  not  only  employed 
Scripture-readers,  bnt  it  published  two 
periodicals,  called  the  '  British  Flag '  and 
the  '  Christian  Sentinel,'  besides  almanacs, 
and  an  authorized  list  of  tracts,  which 
were  sanctioned  by  the  chaplain-general 
for  distribution  among  the  troops  wher- 
ever they  went.  The  number  of  Scrip- 
ture-readers at  present  employed  by  the 
Society  was  aixty-five ;  viz.,tweuty.seveu  in 
England,  nine  in  Ireland,  five  in  Scotland, 
one  in  Gibraltar,  five  in  Canada,  sixteen 
in  India,  one  in  China>  and  one  at  the 
Cape." 

Viuik:  NinoBUK  Mu8io«.— Mr. 
Cochzan,  of  the  American  Boao^writes  :-- 
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GouidnabiB  nligioiu  iatcrert  is  reported 
u  MOM  of  the  YiUaget,  thoogli  the  lut 
"  WM  OB  the  whole  «  most  oniatiefaetory 
jeer  with  leferenee  to  immediate  letaltt." 
Mr.  Cochfu  M7i»  *'I  Tinted  Dim 
Takky,  previoas  to,  and  daring  a  part  of» 
the  week  of  prayer,  preaching  in  all 
eighteen  timet  in  half  aa  many  daTB,  be- 
tides hoUiog  prayer-meetings  and  eon* 
▼ersing  with  many  indtridaals.  The  inter* 
est  wat  greater  than  I  have  erer  teen  else- 
where in  the  Tillages.  Brethren  renewed 
their  tows^  ind  much  fervent  prayer  and 
effort  were  pot  forth  by  all  the  little  com- 
pany of  twelve  or  fifteen  oommonieants. 
New  catet  of  ioterett  daily  oecnnred,  more 
than  twenty  rinng  of  an  crening  to  ez- 
prett  their  dettnnination  to  b^in  the 
new  life,  and  to  aak  the  prayen  of  God't 
people.  Thongh  they  rote  in.  feee  of 
moeh  opposition,  ttill  we  do  not  oonnt  aa 
moeh  npon  the  itand  they  take  at  we 
thonld  among  a  different  people,  Eyen- 
ing  meetings  are  still  held  daily ;  and  it  it 
beUoTed  the  work  it  increating  in  depth 
and  extent,  thongh  the  devil  is  trying  to 
divert  members  of  the  congregation  by 
exciting  grost  oppresaion.  Three  Anne- 
niani  are  reckoned  among  the  eonverta, 
one  of  whom,  a  ttlented  and  promising 
yonng  man,  has  began  preparation  for  the 
ministry.— 6!^m/ui»  Work. 

Italy. — Proobbss  ov  thb  Gospbl. — 
There  are  nearly  one  hundred  places 
thronghont  Italy  and  Sicily  where  the 
Gospel  is  proclaimed,  and  where  more  or 
less  progress  has  been  made  towards 
forming  evangelical  oongregationt;  and 
jadging  from  the  reporta  of  travellert 
whote  hearta  are  in  the  work,  there  teemt 
to  be  a  great  readiness  among  the  common 
people  to  Utten  to  the  simple  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  Bat  the  ignorance  and 
vice  thai  prevail  are  appidling.  It  is 
estimated,  in  feet^  that  at  least  two* 
thirds  of  the  popolation  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  Uencct  the  Waldtnset 
establish  schools  wherever  they  go,  and  at 
present,  of  their  eighty-one  agents,  thirty- 
two  only  art  ordsiued  ministers  or  evan- 
gelists, while  the  remainiog  forty-nine 
are  teachers.  The  Mission-schools  are  the 
more  needed  becanse  the  Govemment- 
tohoolt  are  too  often  oondncted  by  priestt, 
whote  interett  it  it  to  teaoh  the  childran 


at  little  tt  poatible.  1b  Veniea  there  it  a 
flooriahing  sdiool  of  seventy  ehiUien 
under  an  able  Waldensian  master;  sad 
the  statioa  ia  in  a  healthy  coaditioB,-^ 
Ckmreh  ofEMgUnd  MagMame. 

Hxxioo. — ^An  American  joomal  mji: 
"  It  is  noteworthy  that  at  this  veiy  tis^ 
when  there  ia  soeh  a  re-action  in  ^sin  ia 
favonr  of  rel^ona  liberty,  and  agtbit  the 
eitravagant  demands  of  RomaniiBi,  then 
ahoald  be  a  similar  feeling  in  MeiioOk  the 
greatett  of  her  ooloaiea.  There  is  it 
eoontry  with  which  we  ara  broai^t  into 
more  intimate  relationa  than  SpsiB,nar 
for  which  we  ought  to  do  mors  evngs* 
Ibtic  laboor,  and  yet  there  it  sotreely  saj 
for  which  we  have  dona  kst.  Wsbtrs 
teat  against  her  cannon  and  rsgituitii 
bat  never  the  aoldier  of  the  Gross.  It  is 
bat  lately  that  the  Bible  Society  haiksd 
its  agent,  Mr.  Weatnm;  and  the  Amerien 
and  Foreign  Christiaa  Union  its  two 
mistionariet,  Miia  Rankin,  in  Monterif, 
and  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Riley,  in  Meiioo. 
Miat  Riley  haa  the  direction  of  foer  aatirt 
evangalistt  and  book-hawken,  and  te 
BiUe-rtadert:  while  with  Mr.  Ril^y,  wk 
haa  been  lest  than  a  year  in  Mexico^  sn 
one  evangelist  and  several  other  hdpoi. 
Mr.  RUey  is  the  first  ordained  Protcitstt 
dergyman  ever  sent  to  laboor  pennsaeatlj 
in  Mexico.  He  writea  home  that  theis  is 
a  perfect '  horricane '  of  Protestant  ftctisf 
raging  against  the  Roman  Choreh,  ssd 
that  he  feels  as  if  he  had  saddenly  fboai 
himself  in  the  timea  of  the  Refonnttioi. 
The  government  haa  aecnlariied  the 
property  of  the  Roman  Ghareh.  aiaovBt- 
ing  to  two  hondred  million  doUsn;  sad 
branda  it  with  the  name  of  traitor  te 
having  broaght  in  the  Frendi  iatcma- 
Hon  to  prop  np  its  falling  power.  Tit 
convents  are  aU  emptied  and  aboSskcd; 
the  monks  and  nana  scattered  te  ths  foar 
winds;  ecdesiastieal robes  and  ptoeeMioM 
forbidden  in  the  streete;  and  Chnroh  and 
State  entire^  dissevered.  There  sresiM 
some  eameat  evangelical  Christians  q»resd* 
iBg  the  doetrines  ^  a  pore  Gospel  ftm, 
Zaeatecas  oar  consol  writea  that  there  ii 
mnch  encoaragement  there ;  and  BMBtisBi 
a  congregation  near  that  city,  which  is 
bailding  a  choreh  large  enoogh  to  tist 
three  hundred  heanrt.'' 


BIOGEAPHICAL  SKETCHES* 

Thb  late  Mm.  Thomas  Howbix,  of    wat  for  many  yean  a  eonditeBt  aemb* 
Bedberth,  m  the  Pembroke  (Sitait,  who     of  the  Wetl^an-Methoditt  Sode^»  w« 
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eaUed  to  hit  rewird  on  the  lOtb  of  Maroh, 
1868.  Of  liis  early  life  little  is  known, 
escept  that  he  was  of  a  fetrleu  spirit, 
mamfeatiDg  great  energy  and  decision  of 
character.  When  quite  a  yonth  he 
felt  his  gnilt  and  danger  as  a  sinner, 
bat  kne«  not  the  plan  of  salvation ;  and 
for  several  years  his  wounded  spirit  sought 
rest,  but  could  not  find  it.  While  iu  this 
■tate  of  mind  a  severe  misfortune  sud- 
denly befell  him.  He  was  engsged  in 
blasting  rock  in  a  quarry,  when  an  explo- 
sion shattered  his  1^  so  badly  that  he  was 
obliged  to  have  it  tsken  oif.  This  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  mind  ;  and,  while 
gntefnl  to  God  for  sparing  his  life,  his 
convictions  of  sin  beesme  stronger, 
and  his  desire  to  be  delivered  from  its 
condemnation  and  power  beeame  more 
intense. 

By  the  providence  of  God  the  late  Mr. 
John  Ashley  csme  to  reside  in  Bedberth. 
At  that  time  "  gross  darkness  "  covered 
the  minds  of  the  people,  who  were  de- 
plorably ignorant  of  God  and  religion. 
Very  slight  means  of  religions  instruction 
eiirted  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sabbath- 
breaking  was  awlhlly  prevalent,  games  and 
sporta  being  generally  indulged  iu  on  the 
Lord's  day.  Mr.  Ashley  at  once  began  to 
warn  his  neighbours  to  "flee  from  the 
WFsth  to  come."  In  this  work  he  was 
"in  season,  out  of  season,"  spsring 
neilher  cost  nor  pains.  He  preached  in 
his  own  kitchen,  and  visited  the  people 
from  house  to  house.  It  is  said  that  there 
was  not  a  cottage  in  the  parish  in  which 
his  voice  was  not  heard,  from  time  to  time, 
in  exhortation  and  prayer.  He  was  the 
iastrnment  of  introducing  Methodism  into 
the  village  of  Bedberth ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
al  his  cost  that  a  chapel  was  erected. 

Mr.  Ashley's  holy  labour  was  signally 
owned  of  God,  and  among  the  fruits  of  it  was 
Mr.  Howell.  The  Holy  Spirit  enlight- 
ened his  ndnd ;  and,  being  taught  the  way 
of  ftith,  he  was  enabled  to  trust  in  Christ 
for  "  redemption  through  His  blood,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sins."  The  Spirit's  testi- 
mony to  this  foct  was  clear  and  full,  and 
this  "  Witness  "  Mr.  Huwelt  never  lost. 
Giving  himself  wholly  to  God  and  Uis 
servioe,  his  path  was  as  the  '*  shining 
light,"  snd  men  "  took  knowledge  of  him, 
that  he  had  been  with  Jesus."  In  a  more 
than  ordinary  manner  he  was  enabled  to 
*'  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour 
in  all  things." 

At  this  period,  his  calling  in  life  was 
that  of  a  servant,  in  which  condition  he 
obtained  grace  to  be  upright.  His 
master,  ftiUy  oonvinced  of  his  diligence 
•ad  probity,  to  a  great  extent  entnisted 


him  with  the  management  of  his  aflairs; 
and,  at  his  death,  left  him  a  substantial 
proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  held 
him.  Having  "  tasted  the  good  Word  of 
God  "  himself,  he  became  anxious  for  the 
salvation  of  others,  and  strove  in  every 
way  to  make  himself  useful  He  was 
remarkably  regular  and  punctual  in  his 
attendance  at  the  services  of  the  sane- 
tnaiy,  where  his  devout  aod  earnest  at- 
tention gave  abundant  proof  that  he  loved 
God's  house,  and  that  he  found  it  to  be 
"the  gate  of  heaven." 

Soon  after  his  conversion,  Mr.  Howell 
began  to  assist  in  holding  prayer-meetings 
among  his  neighbours ;  and  for  thirty-five 
vesrs  he  sustained  the  offices  of  class^ 
leader  and  local  prescher.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  attached  to  these 
offices  he  wss  diligent  and  faithful.  He 
believed  and  preached  our  doctrines,  and 
his  attachment  to  our  discipline  and 
economy  was  intelligent  and  strong.  He 
observed  our  rules  himself,  and  enforced 
them  on  others.  He  recognised  the  truth 
that  "pure  religion  and  nndefiled  before 
God  and  the  Fsther  is  this,  to  visit  the 
fistherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and 
to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world ; " 
and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  wss  exem- 
plary. Nor  did  he  go  to  the  abode  of  sorrow 
and  poverty  empty-handed.  Not  only  had  he 
a  "  word  in  season  "  for  those  that  were 
"  weary,"  but  he  liberally  ministered  to 
their  temporal  wants.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
nutil  he  was  taken  hence  that  his  friends 
knew  the  extent  to  which  he  had  made 
the  heart  of  the  destitute  to  rejoice.  He 
knew  and  obeyed  that  command,  "  Let  not 
thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 
doeth."  The  benediction,  "Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers,"  was  Isrgely  enjoyed  by 
him.  His  character  for  uprightness  was 
so  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
he  was  often  requested  to  arbitrate  between 
contending  parties,  and  the  eases  were 
very  rsre  in  which  objection  was  taken 
to  his  decision. 

The  church  of  Mr.  Howell's  choice  and 
aifection  never  hsd  a  more  cheerful,  or,  in 
proportion  to  his  means,  a  more  liberal 
supporter.  In  him  our  Missionary 
Society  has  lost  a  most  indefatigable  coU 
lector  and  generous  oontribntor.  His 
house  was  dways  open  to  Christ's  ser- 
vants ;  and  never  wss  he  better  pleased 
than  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  min- 
istering to  their  necessities.  He  knew 
how  to  "  rule  his  own  house ; "  but  his 
authority  was  tempered  by  love.  lake 
Abraham,  he  eommanded  "his  children 
and  his  honsebold  after  him,"  to  fear  the 
Lord,  and  "  to  do  justice  and  indgneatJ' 
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Fot*  Bcajr  yon  ike  eue  of  tlie  Society 
drrxred  on  kim,  and  numerous  we  the 
te»tr:noaifei  to  hit  frentle  tendcrnen.  his 
pai£«u^inc  dili^nce,  and  nnsverving 
SdelitT.  He  wm  m  ckterfnl  Christian : 
the  "  J3T  of  the  Lord  was  his  streDgrth;" 
his  Poland  coaatennacr  heios  an  index  to 
the  perfect  pesfce  which  rn^nied  in  his 
heart.  No  oae  trait  in  his  character  was 
■ore  reaiarhahle  than  his 
siimi^s:  demeaaonr :  he 
**  eioined  vith  bomiiity."  Although  hn 
ctcarij  pcfreired  DiTine  truth,  and  coold 
stxte  that  tralh  powcrfnlly,  he  eoold  not 
f^r  years  be  persaadcd  to  aaeead  a  pnlpit. 
Still,  ha  waa  a  "vorfcman  that  needed  not 
to  be  ashamed;  "and  "the  day  "wiU  de- 
clare to  how  many  God's  word,  aa  minis- 
tered by  him,  was  "the  power  of  God 
nato  salralion."  For  upwards  of  forty 
years  he  was  a  eonsistent  and  naefid 
member  of  the  Chnrcb  of  Christ. 

In  hie  last  affliftioo, — the  mptore  of  n 
blood-Tcssel, — he  was  at  occe  prostrated ; 
but  at  dsies  he  was  enabled  to  expresa  his 
sore  trust  and  confidence  in  Christ.  His 
•ssuranee  of  scceptaucc  through  Him  waa 
dear.  Tbe  sting  of  d.ath  waa  removed, 
and  all  fear  was  taken  nway.  His  hope 
of  immortality  waa  "full"  and  "glui- 
ons/*  All  was  peaee,  joy,  and  triumph. 
Hts  last  night  on  earth  he  dedared  to  be 
the  bippiest  hours  of  his  life;  so  he 
passed  away  to  be  "  for  erer  with  tbe 
l^ad."  •  •  • 

Upon  the  outskirts  cf  the  western  sob- 
■rhs  of  Shedield,  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion above  the  lower  parts  of  the  town, 
stands  tbe  village  of  Crookes,  with  its 
diaia  of  reservoirs,  through  whicb  tbe  great 
entlery  metropolis  draws  its  supply  of 
water.  In  this  vUlage  stands  a  church,  with 
a  somewhat  fashionable  congregation, — 
drawn  more  largely  from  Sheffidd  than 
from  Crookes, — and  a  Wedeyan  cbapd,  in 
which  the  Word  of  Troth  is  preaehed  to  a 
hundred  or  two  of  tbe  villagers  by  the 
mintsters  and  loed  preacbers  of  the 
Carver-ftieet  Circuit.  Amongst  the  sbty 
members  which  form  the  Methodist  Sodety 
there  was  seen,  until  recently,  "  in  dd  dis- 
dple,"  venerable  in  his  appeinnee  and 
saintly  in  his  cbaraeter,  with  a  face  wrin- 
kled witk  the  cares  of  more  than  fourseore 
years,  but  remarkably  pleasing  in  itsexpres- 
non.  Whoever  heard  old  Mr.  Cbossland 
pray  at  a  prayo^meeting,  speak  in  a  love- 
raast,  or  converse  in  private  aiiont  Jesus  and 
the  great  sdvation*  was  not  soon  likdy  to 
forget  him.  However,  he  has  disappeared 
from  ^^  &milisr  haunts, — the  ehapd  and 
the  class  at  Crookes,  where  he  hdd  fdlow 


ship  with  Christian  people.  On  tbe  26th 
of  August,  1868,  he  "«M  not,  for  God 
took  him." 

Bobert  Crossland  was  bom  at  Biriey, 
near  Uathersage,  Derbyshire,  on  tbe  Uth 
of  February,  1787.  Very  bcantiM  m- 
deed,  so  lar  aa  pbyiied  scenery  b  eon- 
ccmed,  is  the  romantic  ndghboorbood 
where  Bobert  waa  born  and  grew  up  to 
manhood.  It  ia  not  now,  nor  was  itwkea 
he  waa  young,  an  Arc«iia  in  wbick  is 
nothing  eontnixy  to  innoeenee  and  blist. 
Though  "every  prospect  j^eased,"  jct 
Hathiar8age,with  iU  picturesque  samoBd- 
inga,  snffered,  like  less  attractive  places 
from  no  small  amount  of  ignorsnee  sad 
sin.  BeligioB  waa  represented  ia  tbs 
place  by  the  parish  ehureh,  to  wki^ 
Bobert  went  with  ha  parents,— wbo 
were  decent  moralists,  and  no  moie,-HBd 
listened  to  a  ministry  not  efangdiesl; 
also  by  a  Methodist  cbapd,  in  which, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  diversity 
of  the  peadiers'  tdenta,  the  tranpet 
never  gave  "  an  nncertun  sound." 

At  a  watch-night  service  wbn^  wis 
hdd  at  the  Hathersage  ehapd  mon  this 
sixty  years  ago,  were  present  a  few  young 
men  not  usually  found  in  soeh  seeso. 
They  had  been  to  a  publie-hoose,  where 
they  had  been  joked  as  "  True  Blues ;"  ssi 
not  relishing  the  jests,  they  left.  At- 
tractedby  thelighU  in  the  Udhodist  dupd, 
through  feelings  of  cariosity  they  entoed 
the  bouse  of  prayer.  The  power  of  God 
was  present  at  the  soloan  service, 
and  Robert  and  his  compsnions  were 
much  impressed.  Their  fectiags  were 
deepened  on  the  following  Monday  nigH 
when  they  went  to  the  little  ehapd  acaio. 
and  heard  a  sermon  from  the  Bev.  Jobs 
Wright,  one  of  the  Cirenit  midstos. 
The  resultwaathat  youngCrossbBdandose 
of  his  friends  joined  a  dass ;  and,oadert)ie 
teaching  of  iU  leader,  Samud  Ibbdsoo, 
— *  man  wdl  known  in  North  Dcrbphiw 
for  godliness  and  usefulness,— hoth  fosnd 
the  Christian  sdvation. 

It  was  in  the  year  1808  that  Robot 
Crossland  reodved  his  first  ticket  of  omdi- 
bership  in  the  Methodist  Sodety:  vA 
during  the  remaining  sixty  yesrs  of  |^ 
pilgrimi^  a  dmiUr  token  of  ehurdi-m- 
lowship  was  renewed  as  regdarly  ••  t^ 
quarter  came  round.  He  soon  vffi^  ^ 
his  own  experience  the  Saviour's  wining '• 
"  A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own 
household."  His  first  persecutor  wis  \» 
own  mother,  who,  strong  in  her  self- 
righteousness,  thought  that  in  tiyisg  to 
drive  her  son  from  Methodisn,  tbe  wf 
doing  God  service.  At  the  deslh  of  btf 
father, — Robert  htving  married  U  tk« 
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mean  time, — lie  brought  hU  mother  to 
live  with  him,  and,  through  God'a  bless- 
ingj  was  the  iDstrameot  of  her  conversion. 
Cared  of  her  self-righteousness,  and  happy 
in  the  loye  of  God,  she  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days  under  her  son's  roof, 
and  there  she  at  hist  expired,  rejoicing 
in  Christ  as  her  only  Sariour.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  his  mother,  his  uncle,  good 
Samuel  Ibbotaon,  the  leader  of  the  class 
to  which  he  belonged,  was  called  home  to 
heayen.  Mr.  Crosslandwas  appointed  his 
ancle's  successor  in  the  office  of  leader, 
which  he  accepted  with  considerable  re- 
Inetance,  and  not  until  he  had  prayed 
much  about  it.  Under  his  leadership  the 
elaas  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  so  that 
it  had  soon  to  be  dirided.  One  of  the 
members,  whose  conversion  had  occa- 
sioned no  little  surprise  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
new  class.  During  the  many  years  in 
which  Mr.  Crossland  held  the  office  of 
class-leader  he  was  very  useful  and  suc- 
cessful, being  at  once  instructive,  affection- 
ate, and  faithful.  Nor  was  his  zeal  con- 
fined to  his  immediate  neighbours;  for, 
in  connexion  with  the  cause  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, he  devised  "  liberal  things,"  having  a 
missionary  meeting  held  in  his  own  house ; 
and  in  subsequent  years,  when  the  place 
became  too  strait,  in  Ms  own  bam :  on 
some  occasions  providing  tea  for  the 
people  at  his  own  expense,  putting  the 
proceeds  in  the  missionary-box.  He  also 
established  a  new  Missionary  Society  and 
Meeting  at  Thomhill,  near  Hathersage. 

For  forty-five  years  after  his  conver- 
sion he  resided  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood where  he  was  bom,  and  where 
he  found  peace  with  God.  During  this 
period  he  had  some  severe  trials.  He 
felt  very  keenly  the  death  of  his  firstborn, 
a  lovely  daughter  of  exemplary  piety  and 
complete  devotedness  to  God,  who  was 
taken  from  him  in  her  twentieth  year.  In 
the  year  1850,  he  suffered  a  still  greater 
loss  in  the  decease  of  his  wife ;  a  woman 
whom  a  surviving  daughter  describes  as 
"  the  constant  friend  of  his  soul  in  all  its 
trials  and  exercises."  He  was  also  tried 
by  the  opposition  of  his  landlord  to  Me- 
thodism. Many  a  time  was  the  threat 
held  out  that,  if  he  did  not  give  up  his 
religion,  he  should  be  turned  off  his  farm. 
At  last  his  firmness  and  consistency  so 
won  upon  this  gentleman,  that,  instead  of 


evicting  him,  he  added  to  the  extent  of  his 
holding. 

A  short  time  before  the  death  of  his 
wife  his  own  health  failed  so  much,  that  he 
retired  from  the  farm,  and  removed  into 
Hathersage,  where  he  took  a  house  near 
to  the  chapel.  Thence  he  removed,  in 
the  year  1853,  to  Crookes,  at  which  place 
he  spent  the  last  years  of  a  beautifid  old 
age.  Duriug  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  1868,  illness  confined  him  to  the 
house ;  in  July  he  rallied  a  little,  but  waa| 
soon  prostrated  again.  After  his  relapse 
he  was  troubled  with  a  strange  tempta- 
tion, which  happily  did  not  last  long. 
This  was  succeeded  by  many  blessed  mani- 
festations of  the  presence  and  grace  of 
God.  On  one  occasion  he  called  his 
daughter  up  at  midnight  to  help  him  to 
praise  God ;  and,  for  two  hours,  he 
ceased  not  to  repeat  passages  of  Scripture 
and  verses  of  Wesley's  Hymns.  Referring 
to  his  confidence  in  Christ,  he  said,  "  I 
have  no  doubt;  how  can  1  doubt  my 
Saviour's  word  ?  "  On  another  occasion, 
while  his  son  was  sitting  up  with  him,  he 
broke  forth  in  strains  of  praise  to  God ; 
and  then  appeared  as  if  conversing  with 
invisible  spirits,  naming  several  who  had 
gone  before,  and  who,  he  said,  were  wait- 
ing for  him.  One  of  the  old  members  of 
his  class,  having  called  to  see  him,  observed, 
"  I  should  like  to  die  with  you :  there  will 
be  snch  a  convoy  of  angels  ready  to  bear 
you  away."  To  which  the  dying  saint 
replied,  "  Get  the  wedding-garment  on  I  '* 
An  aged  pilgrim,  his  life-long  friend, 
Tisited  him,  and  very  affecting  was  the  in- 
terview between  the  venerable  pair.  They 
wept  and  prayed  alternately,  parting  in 
the  full  assurance  of  meeting  "beyond 
the  river."  When  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture was  at  hand,  he  said,  "The 
Bridegroom  will  come  at  midnight  for  me." 
The  day  before  his  decease  the  restlessness 
of  dying  manifested  itself  in  his  oft- 
repeated  request  that  he  might  be  moved 
into  another  bed ;  but  still  his  confidence 
in  Christ  was  strong.  Not  long  before  he 
ceased  to  breathe,  he  said  to  his  daughter, 
"  Listen ;  there  is  the  death-bell  I  Don't 
you  hear  it?  It  is  musical  1"  At  mid- 
night, as  he  expected,  the  Bridegroom 
came,  and  found  His  servant  with 
oil  in  his  vessel,  and  his  lamp  trimmed. 
Hie  old  man  was  ready,  and  so  he  "  went 
in  to  the  marriage.'*  T.  M*C. 
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UECENT  DEATHS. 


OcToiBB.  fTOit  1861.— Wmtem  Coppiag,  of 
Bamimgkmm,  In  tiM  DIm  Cifenit  H«  bad  '*  a 
good  report  of  an  mcB,  and  of  tke  troth  ItMlf." 
Hit  last  affliction  waa  knsthenod  and  painful ; 
bat  ha  oftan  thaakad  God  that  «*  ha  bad  bMn 
|w<Ki>ad  from  mjiag  or  thlnkiDg  one  bard 
thing  raapectlBg  Him."  Far  fortj  yean  ha 
faithftally  tenrad  tba  Mttn.  Fiwa  as  Cum* 
haliur,  *'  trjringt**  as  oaa  mdar  Ms  Immadiata 
ear«  mU,  "  to  do  at  good  for  both  ooridt.**  Bia 
eoaaaxioa  vilh  Wad^jaa  Mathodlon  waa  of 
more  than  flftj  yaan'  dmatlon ;  and.  for  Um 
graatar  part  of  that  timt,  ha  faithfully  foUUled 
th«  dutlaa  of  local  praadMr  and  cUn-leader. 
Bis  loss  to  tlia  Daighbooifaood  hi  which  be  dwelt 
ctnnot  be  easily  repaired :  by  an  eminently  holy 
and  uaefol  life, "  he  befaig  dead  yet  speaketh.** 
About  a  week  before  his  departore.  In  eoovers*- 
tion  with  one  of  the  ministen  of  the  CIrcait,  he 
aaid,<'Iamvefyin,bat  Ihavegreatpeaee.  I 
am  on  the  Bock."  O.  B. 

NoTember  IStb.— Mre.  Mary  Pordlge,  who 
was  bora  at  Marden,  near  Maidstone,  in  the 
year  1807.  She  married  In  her  twenty-third 
year;  and,  after  residing  for  a  little  more  than 
three  years  at  GraTesrnd,  remoTcd  with  her 
husband  and  two  children  to  Deal,  where  she 
remained  unUl  her  death.  The  awakening  of 
Christian  life  tai  her  was  gentle  and  gradnal,  and 
she  was  eooTerted  eompafatively  early  to  God. 
Originally  in  homble  ciroomatancee,  she  never- 
theless,  by  her  natoral  foiee  of  mind  and  Ioto  of 
reading,  oonselcntioosly  dbected,  attained  to  a 
respectable  degree  of  mental  eoltiTatlon.  She 
was  devout  In  the  serrice  of  the  sanctuary,  her 
thoughtful  aspect  denoting  that  she  was  a  prac- 
tical «'  hearer  of  the  Word."  Faithfully  attached 
to  the  Methodist  doetrhie  and  disdplhie,  she 
was  well  able  to  defend  them  agahist  the  aik- 
repreerntations  of  opponents.  In  the  domestie 
cifcle  her  light  shone  wUh  a  steady  lustre ;  and 
when  die  had  rendered  up  her  eldest  son  for  the 
(oil  of  missionary  life  in  the  East,  she  sustained 
him  In  his  distant  labour  with  her  Judicious 
counsels.  Her  habit  of  prayer  and  praise  ha  th« 
midst  of  deep  sorrows  displayed  her  resignation 
to  her  Lord.  She  was  a  faithful  and  oseflil 
leader  of  two  da«see ;  and  her  peaeefbl,  wise, 
and  godly  spirit,  dU^ised  a  widely  beneficial 
Influence,  notwlthsUnding  her  remackably 
modest  and  unobtrasi?e  disposition.  Her  mor- 
tal iUness  was  long  and  painful,  and  at  one  time» 
through  great  weakness,  her  spirit  was  depitsaed. 
But  patience  hod  in  her  **  lU  perfbet  woric ; "  and 
BlTfaie  gtMo,  triumphtag  over  her  pahi  aad 
rieeplessneeB,  sopported  her  to  the  end.  Fr^ 
doos  momorlee  of  her  abide,  totestifjr  to  the 
certainty  of  her  Joyous  fellowship  now  in  the 
life  whldi  is  "  with  Christ" 

H.  M.H. 

Novomber  ttd.— At  Safrom-WaUm,  In  the 
Cambridge  Cfaralt,  In  the  elghty-slzth  year  of 
his  i«e.  Mr.  John  Bridges,  late  of  the  Nuraecy, 
Middleton,  near  YozAird.  In  the  aariy  part  of 
lis  life  ho  was  strict^  moiaL    When  he  was 


miniaton  first  TWiad  MIddletoo,  aad  i 
Inacottaga.  These senieea  he  wt 
attend;  from  curioefty,  however,  imtber  thaa 
ihmi  a  desire  to  recelTe  good.  But  while  the 
ambassador  for  Christ  was  beseeching  siaaan  to 
be  <*  reconciled  to  God,"  he  fUt deeply  eoavjaeei 
of  sin,  aad  earnestly  sought  tar  a  new  heart 
God  hi  meivy  revealed  HUDoalf  to  bioi,  aad 
made  him  Bis  child.  For  aeor  aizty-elx  yean 
he  steadOy  peweTetad  in  the  good  way.  fflUag 
the  offieea  of  class-leader  and  drenit'Stewafd, 
to  the  comfort  of  mauy,  and  the  good  of  the 
Circuit  generally.  At  hb  houaa  the  ministen 
always  found  a  hearty  welcome ;  and  in  times  of 
agitation, when'* homes"  In  the  Clvealt  were 
few,  he  was.  If  poaslble,  more  kfaiid  than  over  to 
his  aUnlsters,  liberal  bi  sopportiag  the  caose  ef 
God,  aad  earnest  In  his  aadsavwaa  to  do  good. 
Be  was  natoeaUy  timid  aad  rsthiog,  and  aeaaai 
constantly  to  realise  a  deep  sense  of  his  own 
unworthlnees.  Bat  with  this  he  always  saaal- 
fested  a  simple,  childlike  trust  In  tho  oton^ 
Mcrlfice  of  Christ  During  his  last  fITnraa,  which 
was  very  diort,  he  ai^yed  ontntemifrtod  peaee, 
and  often  spoke  to  thoee  erho  visited  bine  of  the 
never  felHag  laerey  of  God,  at  the  saaae  tiese 
exhorting  them  to  oieet  him  in  beavea.  Wbaa 
the  Master  called,  ha  was  found  ready.  Gala 
and  serene,  full  of  days  aad  fall  of  paaee,  he 
sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  T.  P. 

January  llth,  1169.— At  Ailfen-oa-iyeni,  in 
the  Newark  Circuit,  Esther  Berrod.  Shewai 
eoBvineed  of  ein  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  aboat 
two  years  afterwards  foond  salvation.  She  im- 
mediately Joined  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  cea* 
nexlon  with  which  she  became  a  dilfgeat  aad 
constant  teacher  in  the  flahbath-sehool,  aad  was 
much  beloved  both  by  her  lohotars  and  feiew- 
teacfaers.  In  this  sphere  she  Wbaored  ana  the 
cares  of  a  fisailly  aad  f eebleaesa  of  body  cosapeliBi 
her  to  retire.  She  beeaaie  the  aaltfeet  of  a  pr»- 
tracted  affliction ;  aad  about  foor  years  ago  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  dlecase  whicb  ended  her 
life  made  their  appeanace.  By  her  own  wirfi, 
she  was  sent  to  an  hoepltal  at  Moctiagbam, 
where  she  rsmaiaed  teo  weeks  wtthool  aay  sigas 
of  Improvemeat  When  her  hnsbaad  weat  fer 
her,  he  wltaeesad  a  soeae  aovar  to  bafntgortMi 
Theiamateaof  the  vrari  la  which  sho  lay  add, 
"We  have  givea  your wtfeaaaw  aaaeeL  It  li 
'  the  lamb  In  the  eoraer.*  There  aever  was  a 
more  patieat  aad  cheerftd  sufferer  In  this  boe> 
pitals"  and,  when  she  took  her  departore, 
they  wept  as  If  aba  had  beeaa  beloved  relativa. 
For  a  sherl  time  after  her  retara  hoaac  there 
wasaJight  Impsuiemijat  fat  her  baallfc,baia 
relapea  soeaofler  fbUowed ;  aad,  having  Bagerrf 
iBr  a  few  noothe,  she  gradoally  eaak  lalo  a  aiale 
of  delirium.  Booie  aMmeats  of  fniisiiowaeai 
were  givea  her,  whea  ahe  vras  naked,  «« If  Ae 
stiU  trusted  fai  Jesaa."  TBthlsshercpOedt 

•<  Tli  Jeaoi,  the  FInl  aad  tba  laH,"  Ifce^ 

qootfav  tbtwhoiavwaa.   Htr  ImI  vovii  w«nb 
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■«  Jmos,  O  how  I  I0T6  my  Jama!  **  and*  ■000 
afltr  UMf  had  Ml  IMT  Ups,  her  happy  aplrit 
pMMd  away  to  tha  nahni  of  the  blatt. 

W.  H. 

Vsrdi  1Mb— At  MiddUUm'Tpoi,  In  the 
Darllngioa  ClieDlti  Joseph  WAOghj  in  tha 
eighty-foorth  yaar  of  his  age.  He  wm  trained 
in  the  four  of  the  Lord,  and  in  early  Ufo  experi- 
enced mueh  of  the  strlTlnga  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Bat  tboogh  moral  in  hla  conduct,  and  a  regutor 
attendant  te  the  honae  of  Qod,  he  did  not  yield 
his  iMtrt  to  Christ  till  nearly  thirty  years  of  age ; 
which  was  a  sonroe  of  deep  regret  to  him  In  after 
Hfe.  At  that  time,  however,  his  eonrietlons 
became  deep  and  painfol,  and  were  long-con* 
tinaed.  Ha  was  enabled  at  length,  alter  serera 
oonBict,  to  ezcrdae  faith  in  the  Atonement,  and 
found  peace  with  God.  He  Joined  the  Society, 
and  greatly  raloed  its  prlrilegea.  A  man  of 
peace,  humble  and  unobtrusive,  he  gained  tha 
aonlldence  of  his  brethren.  This  was  erinoed 
by  the  olBcee  of  trust  reposed  in  him  at  Tariou* 
times  during  the  fifty  years  he  was  a  member  of 
Society.  His  long  last  affiictlon  was  borne  with 
exemplary  paUence.  His  faith  never  faUed. 
Tha  Word  of  Ood  was  his  deBght,  and  its  pro- 
B  were  his  support  His  end  was  eminently 
W. 


March  16tb.— At  CourtMOU,  \n  the  St 
Austell  Circuit,  Richard  Yelland,  tai  the  sixty, 
first  year  of  his  age.  Blessed  with  godly  parente, 
"from  a  child"  he  "knew  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,** felt  the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
was  preserved  from  many  youthful  follies ;  but, 
not  until  he  had  reached  bis  twenty-fourth  year 
did  he  obtain  a  sense  of  the  forgiveness  of  his 
sins,  and  become  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Chrtot  On  receiving  bis  first  ticket  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Society,  he  entered  into  a  solemn  cove- 
nant with  Ood,  which  he  ever  kept  in  mind ;  and 
In  hia  Maatar'a  service  ha  found  **  perfect  free- 
dom.** Ae  a  class-leader  ha  was  greatly  be- 
loved ;  as  a  steward  he  was  Cstthful ;  and  in  all 
hIa  bnslnem  transactions  he  was  careful  to  keep 
himself  *'  unspotted  from  the  worid."  In  tha 
market.  In  the  field,  and  in  the  house,  as  well 
as  to  tha  church,  ha  wae  vivt  the  upright,  con- 
aistent  «•  man  of  God*'  That  religton  which  ha 
Bought  and  obtained  when  a  young  man  ha  held 
ftwt  until  his  death.  He  delighted  in  medltotteg 
on,  and  talking  of,  the  scriptural  doctrine  of 
Christian  parfaeUon ;  and,  it  isbellevad,  ha  Uvad 
hi  tha  enjoyment  of  this  bleeshig.  •*  If,**  said 
be,  •<  to  lova  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  mind, 
and  soul,  and  strength,  be  *  perfect  loTa,'  then, 
I  am  thaakftd  to  say,  it  is  mine.**  Daring  a 
UnterlBg  illaeas,  he  not  only  spoke  faithfully  to 
an  who  Tisited  him,  but  also  wroto  many  lettara 
to  abeani  IHands,  entreating  tbem  to  seek  the 
Lord,  to  baaoma  thorough  Christians,  and  to 
meet  bfan  hi  heaven.  Bis  last  words  were, 
"Ohnyl    Oloiyl-  R.  O.  B. 

April  10lh.^Mr.  Gaorga  Brown,  tAPeatathdU, 
la  the  Yoxford  Circuit,  aged  fifty  years.  His 
parantodiad  before  ha  was  thirteen  years  old» 
Md,  along  with  hIa  brolhar,  two  yean  older  than 


himself,  he  immediately  commenced  the  atruggia 
for  a  Uvelibood.  When  he  was  about  ninofean 
years  old  be  gave  himaelf  to  God,  and  through 
his  subsequent  ooune  exhibited  such  consistency 
as  to  dmw  an  acknowledgment  of  It  even  fhnn 
ungodly  man.  He  was  induocd,  during  a  defi- 
deney  of  local  preachers,  to  allow  his  name  to 
be  put  on  the  Chrcuit  Plan ;  and  to  the  duties 
aonnectad  with  this  office  he  assiduously  attended 
so  long  as  he  was  able.  In  the  Sabbath-school 
ha  was  very  useful.  As  a  Society-steward  ha 
was  diligent  Ha  was  anxious  that  the  chapel, 
of  which  he  was  a  trustee,  should  be  freed  from 
debt,  and  hoped,  hi  this  his  fiftieth  year,  to 
be  able  to  make  such  efforts  as  would  entirely 
dear  It  Latterly,  as  a  leader  ha  was  very 
acceptablOi  His  last  affliction  was  a  scene  of 
triumph ;  his  care  for  the  cause  of  Ood  con- 
atantly  showed  itself  In  his  conversation,  and  his 
anticipation  of  the  Joys  of  heaven  was  unclouded. 
Just  before  he  died,  his  wife  asked  him  if  be  was 
*'  going  to  be  with  Jesus ; "  when,  unable  to 
speak,  he  waved  his  hand,  and  Joyi^Uy  fooAcrf, 
"  FareweUI  -  H.  O.  F. 

April  84th.— At  North'SiaUmt  Northumber- 
land, Mr.  Robert  Fittis.  He  was  bom  at 
Lambton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  September 
Md,  1793.  In  early  life  be  was  a  subject  of  reli- 
gions impre«sion,  to  which  he  seemed  to  yield  ) 
and  his  serious  deportment,  and  regular  attend-^ 
ance  on  tlie  services  of  the  sanctuary,  gave  fair* 
promise  of  an  early  dedication  to  God.  But  one 
after  another  his  good  resolves  were  broken  \ 
and,  if  not  forgotten,  were  remembered  with  but 
partial  regret  From  this  state  he  was  aroused 
when  about  thirty-one  years  of  age.  He  at  onco 
Joined  the  Methodist  Society,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued a  oonsbtent  member  to  the  time  of  bis 
death.  Anxious  that  bis  chUdren  should  posseu 
the  peace  he  had  himself  found,  he  endeavoured, 
by  the  regular  worship  held  in  his  household,  and 
by  personal  converse  with  them,  to  win  them  to 
the  Lord ;  and  he  did  not  labour  in  vain.  Out  of  a 
laige  family,  four  of  whom  preceded  him  to  rest, 
most  of  those  who  remain  are  trying  to  follow  in 
his  steps.  Amid  the  changes  of  bis  earthly  life, 
his  unwavering  confidence  in  the  providence  of 
God  enabled  him  to  retain  that  *'  peace  "  which 
is  ''through  believing."  Throughout  his  last 
affliction  he  was  remarkably  patient,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  Join  In  the  praises  of  Ood.  The 
night  before  he  died  be  laid,  "All  is  well.— 
I  can  fully  rely  on  Christ  as  my  Saviour.** 
Almost  his  last  words  were,  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  Uvea,  and  ever  prays  for  me." 

J.  B. 

AprnS(Nh«-At  Bliduiortk,  fai  the  Mansfield 
Circuit,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Walker.  Her  parsnU,  who 
wwe  members  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  So* 
elaty,  brought  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  Ood. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  was  fully  awakened 
toasense  of  her  stato  as  a  shiner ;  and  earnestly 
sought,  until  she  found,  tha  Saviour.  She  at 
onoe  Jotaiad  tha  Sodaty,  In  which  she  oonUnnad 
until  she  waa  removed  to  the  Chnrch  above.  In 
March,  1893,  sba  was  married  to  Mr.  John 
Walker,  and  took  tha  diarga  of  part  of  tbg 
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Wfld^yandftj-sehooUt  BlidworUL  Herdatiet 
wen  diaeharsed  with  fidelity  and  credit.  She 
won  tho  aflbetlon  of  the  children  nndor  her  care, 
and  alao  the  eateem  and  reepect  of  their  parenta. 
She  was  ponctoal  and  reguhv  in  her  attendaoce 
on  all  the  means  of  grace,  ncTer  aUowiog  a  trifle 
to  keep  her  away.  She  eqiedaUy  prized  the 
daas-meetinff  and  the  preaching  of  the  Word. 
Firmly  attached  to  the  ministen  and  local 
pread&ers,  she  would  never  suffer  any  one  to 
apeak  disparagingly  of  them  in  her  preaeoca. 
For  several  years  after  her  oonvenion,  she  was 
a  regular  and  efBdent  teacher  in  tbeSabhaCh* 
achool ;  and  she  was  ever  ready  to  work,  when 
called  upon,  for  tiie  good  of  others.  In  the 
■pring  of  1888  marked  q^mptoma  of  declining 
health  manifested  themselves.  She  giadnally 
became  weaker  mitil  the  aotomn,  when  she  waa 
laid  aaide  by  an  attack  of  paralyaia.  In  all  bar 
•oiFeriiiga  and  weaknen,  she  retained  the  ntmost 
cheerftdnees.  A  second  attack  brooght  with  it 
acute  and  constant  sofTering.  She  bore  her 
affliction  with  ezemplaiy  patience  and  resigna- 
tion ;  not  a  mntmnr  escaped  her  ttpa.  As  to  a 
recovery,  she  expressed  no  anxiety.  Whenaaked 
if  Jesus  could  save,  she  whispered,  "  Fully, 
fully.**  She  fluently  asked  her  husband  to 
pray  with  her.  One  day  she  said  to  htn, 
**  Hark !  do  yon  hear  them  ?  '*  and,  kMUng  to 
the  door,  and  then  to  her  husband,  asked, 
"  Who  will  let  them  in  ?  '*  At  another  time  die 
said,  *'  Do  you  see  that  light?  what  is  it?  **— 
and,  holding  up  her  Iwnd,  and  looking 
up,  she  said,  «*  Jesus!  Ckmie  Jeans!  come 
Jesus!"  These  and  similar  expressions  were 
constantly  repeated  during  the  last  two  or  thi«e 
days  of  her  life.  Her  last  distinct  words,  ut- 
tered in  a  whisper,  were,  "Jesus!  Jesus!** 

W.  P. 

May  9th^-0n  Sunday,  at  Oaieaheai,  Mr. 
WUliajQ  Khnpster,  J.P.,  aged  forty-three.  The 
fhilt  of  his  early  training,  by  Methodist  parents, 
manifested  Itself  hi  a  youthful  consecmtkw  to 
God  and  His  church.  He  was  of  a  quiet  and 
retiring  disposition.  He  waa  much  esteemed  by 
his  fellow-citlaens  for  the  Csithful  discfaaige  of 
hla  duties  as  a  magistrate  and  member  of  the 
town  council ;  and  he  honourably  sustained  the 
offices  of  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school, 
trustee,  and  Circuit-steward.  He  will  k>ng  be 
grateihlly  remembered  for  his  unremitting  at- 
tention to  the  Sunday-school  at  High  Level- 
road.  His  constitution  was  delicate,  and  towards 
the  autumn  of  last  year  he  showed  signs  of  fail- 
ing health.  The  hope  that  returning  sprhig  and 
Bununer  would  bring  a  favourable  change  was 
disappointed.  He  gradually  sank,  until  his  spirit 
departed  to  be  *<  for  ever  with  the  Lord.**  His 
last  words  were,  *<  In  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions."  R.  H. 

May  83d.~In  the  elghty-ilrst  yeir  of  his  age, 
Brian  Abbey,  of  South-Parcde,  Halilkx  Circuit. 


Ha  was  ben  «r  godly  vovili,  ts  te  dly  tf 
Manchester;  and  washapliaBd  la  the  fsii* 
chufch.  November  SMh,  ITV.  On  the  tejsf 
hia  birth  his  mother  died,  bat  net  bclon  mt- 
nast^imploriBg  the  Mvias  liUirtng  oa  her  ■■> 
Tivlngfaifwt.  RrovUeaee  placed  the  bsfi 
flie  IbeterfBg  ewe  of  Us  vnele  and  as 
at  Bxtoy.Msr  BaBllax,wlMBe  haM«Bsr«»> 
tared  for  poUk  wonh^  la  these  dsfsthm 
were  pnachi^gand  yiijn  aisiiHin  »^^ 
five  A.if.,  and  at  theBeB>lsa,apsBltsBt*Bff, 
waa  led  to  Christ.  WhcnBtactcea  ycsBflf  sp 
he  Joined  tho  Sodely,  and  leeshed  Mi  is* 
ticket  from  tha  Rev.  Wmtan  If  Tks.  tmt 
period  of  aixty-one  yeaiahe  was  itsedfarf  is  tt 
ChristiaaproiiBasloB.  Fwthsi.MBiiiiMtf 
htorsUgion  waa  aaaodaied  wMh  iidsmiw  « 
benefit  othen.  At  bl^y  we  Isd  feta  csatar 
thenefghboua  to  ttaa  flvao'deck«nta.«< 
v  thavesiit  btta 


Sund^-scfaool.  Tiiitiag  the  sick,  ssl  aaltfiiC 
in   eottaga     pnjo^niBetings,— vMA  it  tksl 


time  used  to  ba  canted  sa  uimdnly, 
—he  was  a  wfllls«  woifcsr:  sad  Ui  )tktn 
waa  not  in  vain.  Forty-thrse  jcen  dass,  te 
late  Rev.  Thaophllns  Lcasey,  the  thmtarv^ 
tendcDt  of  tfaa  HaU&z  Ctitait.  —irstid  Vc 
Abbey  to  the  office  of  cteas-laader.  tb^^amd 
which  he  acceptably  and  uscfaOy  dbctespd  tt 
nearly  the  doae  of  ttfou  Hens*sise«is*b" 
fellowship  with  Methodtem.  la  tbe  >!■■"" 
which  have  taken  place  be  iwiihf*  ^  ^ 
eonfidcoea,  and  h«  Bved  tossethat  ie*nv« 
hawaarlght  On  the  14th of  April afiMiJ* 
he  partook  of  tb«  Lord's  Supper  far  ths  MttM. 

He  lingered  on  the  margfai  of  the  gr«tfftM^>> 
peaoeful  assuanee,  until  rix  oVhick  m  te 
morning  of  Sabbath,  May  Od,  when  ks  fM^ 
awaj  to  his  eternal  hoaw  hi  tiw  Aid. 

XI» 

May  MflL-At  IfcmorA  ChBivy,  ki  *iOit» 
head  Orcoit,  Mr.  Qcorge  SwIbbv-  *^ 
regretted  by  the  Sodcly  and  isHf^P**"  ■* 
Wrekentoo,  where  for  forty-eevaa  ytsnbc  Isl 
sustained  tiw  officea  of  supeiisiiuiit  ^  ** 
Sonday-achool,  tnBtea,  and  ciBS»4sad»  B* 
was  inteUisently  attached  to  owdstulw""* 
discipline.  With  •  legnterlty  thst  was  lt«ty 
admirable,  be  attended  to  his  mtess  <ed» 
Bis  int^[rity  and  unifarai  maiMmry  kiW  ^ 
check  tiie  gamsayerand  Ihnliiii  ir,sai  si  *• 
same  tiase  woo  for  him  theesteemsf  W*  •* 


plofers  and  feOow-w . 

was  very  brieL  Heattcnded  a  tea-anttnt  ■* 
Wf^mtoa  on  Whit-Mondey.  when  k*  ^ 
t»  nearly  an  hour.  This  was  Us  lest  f^ 
aervkx.  On  Uie  foDowtaig  Moadey  he  «s  M 
in  the  cold  emhractf  of  death.  Bal  *•» 
Bummons  found  Um  nlyUff  on  ths  mm»  " 
Christ,  and  hecooM  say,  in  Ibsnid*  if  ^ 
>  He  giralh  ms  hilnel  *^ 


LOtt   O.N:    PUKTEIi   BT   WILLIAM  HICHOLS,  4«,  BOOITOJI  S^tiASC* 
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WESLEYAN-METHOBIST  PERIODICALS  FOR  1870. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Fablication^. which  issue  from  the  Wes- 
lejan-Methodiat  Book-Room  -are  of  a  pecoliar  character.  This  is 
from  design.  •  By  John  Wefley  the  employment  of  the  press,  in  aid 
of  evangelical  enterprise,* wa»  T^^arded  aa  a  serious  duty,  not  as  a 
literary  recreation  or  a  mesms  pf-pecuaiary  gain.  The  same  principle 
is  still  held  by  his  followers.  With  t^i.em,  it  is  not  enough  that  lite- 
rature presents  nothing  ^"o^otnis^  the  truth  :"  it  must  be  saturated, 
unmistakably  so,  with,  all*  that  ^dan  be  fairly  used  "/or  it."  To 
occupy  neutral  groilnd  on  thir  subjeYif  ihey  hold  to  be  impossible :  "he 
that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me ;  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  Me 
Bcattereth  abroad.^'  Accordingly,  as  i)he  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
been  noted  fgr  the  distinctness  of  their  doctrinal  views,  so  have  certain 
sharply-defined  characteristics. been  hitherto  impressed  on  all  literary 
productions  to  w|iich  they  have  giyen  an  avowed  sanction.  The  pri- 
mary objeet,  in  particular,  of  the  Periodicals  which -exhibit  on  their 
title-pages  the  imprimatur  of  the 'Conference*,  is  neither  to  amuse  the 
fancy  nor  ditintily  to  feed  the  intellect ;  but  to^ate  ind  illustrate — 
and,  if  need  be,  to  defend-^Scriptural  truth,  and  *  indeed  all  truth 
capable  of  moral  applications,  so  as  to  edify  the  Christian  Church. 
To  doi^,  neither  undervalufaig  the -attractions  of  Art,  Science,  Phi- 
losophy, and  General  Liter4turei"  nor  yet  exalting  them  into  undue 
importance,  is  the  golden  mean  kept  in  view  in  their  preparatiour 

To  the  objects  contemplated 'in  the  operations  of  2k  bond  fide  tq]x' 
giouB  press,  the  times  are  adverse.^  The  Christian  citadel^  is  not  only 
openly  assailed  from  without,  but  it  is  exposed  to  subtile  dangers  from 
within.  "  Nevertheless  the  foundation  of  Qod  standeth  sure : "  to  a 
true  faith  the  deeper  conflict  is  both  a  call  for  greater  exertion,  and  a 
promise  of  a  more  ample  reward  for  "  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing." 

The  Editors  of  the  "  Conference-Office  "  Serials  will  spare  no  eflFort 
to  render  them  worthy  of  general  acceptance ;  and  they  again  make 
an  earnest  appeal  to  Wesleyan  Methodiats  in  "  behalf  of  publications 
which  give  prominence  to  the  creed  which  they  themselves  profess,  and 
the  system  of  church-fellowship  which  they  seek  to  extend."  Our 
aggregate  circulation  indeed  is  considerable,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
competition  which  prevails  in  this  field  of  literary  activity;  but, 

toil.  XV.— rirTH  8A&IXB.  ^8  y   T 
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conaidering  the  growth  of  the  Connexion,  how  its  ^'  blanches  ran  over 
the  wall/'  it  ought  to  be  very  much  larger  than  it  is.  It  is  no  great 
thing  which  is  asked.  The  million  and  a  half  of  Monthlies  annaallj 
sent  out  from  the  Book-Boom  would  be  doubled  in  a  short  time  by 
an  effort  which,  for  individual  Ministers,  Societies,  and  Congregations, 
would  be  a  comparatively  slight  one.  The  Connexional  maehineiy 
for  reaching  the  masses  of  our  people  is  perfect :  it  requires  only  t 
little  attention  to  its  working  in  order  to  secure  most  important 
results.  The  spirit  of  the  familiar  proverb,  let  it  just  be  added,  is 
here  applicable : ''  He  does  good  ttoice,  who  does  it  quiekly" 

*'Ths  Magazihb"  has  long  been  a  household  word  wherever 
Methodism  is  known.  The  secret  of  its  success  has  lain  in  itfl 
Memoirs  of  godlj  members  of  our  Societies,  its  uniform  moderation 
of  tone,  and  its  general  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  a  people  with 
whom  practical  religion  is  the  chief  business  of  life.  Topics  of  gene- 
ral interest,— EocLBSiABTiCAL  ajtd  Citil  Histobt,  Abt,  Pobtet, 
Cbiticisk,  TJU.YBL,  Thb  Peoobsbb  of  Ikybntioh  abb  Dis- 
OOTBEY,  Social  Pboblxhs,  Eduoatiok,  Thb  kbligiovb  Bsabikos 
o?  National  Eybbtb  akd  Movbmentb, — are  all  discussed  in  its 
pages,  with  more  or  less  fulness,  as  occasion  demands ;  yet  never  8o 
as  to  interfere  with  its  great  purpose — that  of  aiding  in  the  spresd 
of  Scriptural  holiness  throughout  the  land.  For  ninety-two  yean  it 
has  spoken  in  one  voice,  held  forth  one  testimony,  for  the  Truth,  for 
the  Scriptures,  for  God.  In  the  conduct  of  such  a  work  must  pm- 
dence  be  ever  allowed  to  speak : ''  Ask  counsel  of  both  times ;  of  the 
ancient  time  what  is  best,  and  of  the  latter  time  what  is  fittest." 

A  guarantee  for  the  continued  usefulness  of  this  Magazine  is 
afforded  in  the  character  of  not  a  few  contributions  already  in  hand, 
or  promised,  towards  the  volume  for  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Seventy. 
Early  in  the  year,  probably  in  January,  will  be  given  the  fir^t  of  a 
series  of  papers,  "  The  Prayers  of  St.  Paul,"  by  the  Theological  Tutor 
at  Didsbury;   also  the  first  of  a  series,  "The  Establishment  of 
Methodism  in  the  Channel  Islands,"  by  the  writer  of  "  Methodiun 
in  Dorset."     "  Egidius,"  "  Zeta,"  and  others,  well  known  by  their 
noms  de  plume,  will,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  contribute  valoahie 
essays  on  theological  and  miscellaneous  subjects.     Signatures  with 
which  our  readers  are  familiar  will  be  found  affixed  to  articles  oo, 
''The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper;"    **The  Beligion  of  the 
Poets;"   "The  Tower,  the  Temple,  and  the  Minster;"  "BIsi»e 
Pascal ; "  "  Sir  James  Mackintosh  ; "  <<  The  'CScumenical'  Council  and 
its  Besults;"  "  Primary  Education ; "  as  well  as  to  papers  on  such 
topics  as  the  current  of  public  events  may  from  time  to  time  bring 
into  prominence.  The  ferment  of  thought  and  activity  which  charso 
terizes  our  times  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  lessen ;  and  ther^ 
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will  be  frequent  demands  for  the  best  efforts  of  those  who  know 
how  to  HBO  the  pen  wisely,  either  for  attack  upon  error,  the  defence 
of  tratby  or  the  discovery  of  new  methods  of  perfecting  '*  the  philosophy 
of  life — the  getting  and  doing  good."  The  department  of  Religious 
Biography  will  continue  to  rec3ive  the  same  scrupulous  attention 
which  has  been  gi?en  to  it  from  the  beginning;  and  the  pages 
devoted  to  Theology,  theoretical  or  practical,  as  well  as  those  appro- 
priated to  the  Exegesis  of  Scripture,  will  be  found  in  strict  accordance 
with  our  doctrinal  standards.  If  much  thus  appears  to  be  promised, 
it  is  from  a  confidence  in  the  generous  support  of  writers,  both 
clerical  and  lay,  who  have  so  promptly  responded  to  the  editorial  call 
in  years  past ;  and  to  whom  the  final  award  from  the  Master,  there 
is  reason  for  saying,  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the  present 
praise  of  men.  There  are  new  contributors,  also,  whom  it  is  safe  to 
thank  in  anticipation  of  their  valuable  aid. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  certain  portions  of  the  Magazine, 
chiefly  in  the  last  sheet,  will  be  printed  in  a  somewhat  larger  type 
than  heretofore ;  an  improvement  which  will  not  detract  from  the 
variety,  or  sensibly  diminish  the  amount,  of  its  contents. 


MEMOIR  OP  THE  REV.  GEORGE  MILLSOM, 

LATB  OF   JAMAICA. 

Gborob  Millsom  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Bath.  At  the  early 
age  of  eight  years  he  was  deprived  of  a  tender  father's  care  and 
support.  His  mother,  who  was  left  a  widow  with  six  childrcD,  was  a 
woman  of  strong  mind,  and  strictly  moral  principles ;  and,  according 
to  the  light  she  possessed,  trained  up  her  young  charge  aright.  The 
eye  of  the  Lord  was  upon  the  family  for  good.  The  well-known  and 
benevolent  Joseph  Butterworth,  Esq.,  felt  much  interest  in  their 
welfare,  and  k'ndly  proposed  to  take  George  under  his  own  care. 
But,  while  grateful  for  so  generous  an  offer,  the  maternal  feeling 
of  Mrs.  Millsom  prevailed.  Fearing  the  temptations  to  which  ho 
might  be  exposed,  she  preferred  that  her  boy  should  share  the  lot  of 
the  family,  under  her  own  watchful  eye.  Nor  had  she  afterwards 
any  cause  for  regret.  Her  son  loved  her  ardently,  gave  the  best 
proofs  of  his  filial  affection,  and  ever  venerated  her  memory.  She 
died  in  the  Lord,  soon  after  Mr.  Millsom  entered  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Millsom  traced  his  earliest  religious  impressions,  and  his  pre- 
servation from  the  snares  of  youth,  to  the  instructions  received  in  the 
Sabbath-school  connected  with  the  congregation  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Jay.  To  Mr.  Jay's  ministry  also  he  owed  much.  It  was, 
however,  more  directly  through  Methodist  instrumentality  that  he 
became  savingly  acquainted  with  <<the  truth  as  it  is  in   Jesus.*' 

3  1  2  n  } 
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When  about  seyenteen,  he  became  fully  awakened  to  hk  tnie  ftdke 
as  a  Burner  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  for  many  weeks  his  distress  of 
soul  was  so  great  that  he  could  take  no  rest.  DeliTersnee  eane 
when  he  was  in  "  the  house  of  prayer,"  and  in  deep  anguish  of  spirit  : 
while  singing  a  hymn  of  invitation  to  the  Saviour,  faith  sprsng  up  in 
his  heart: — 

'*He  heud  '  the  glad  wsni: 
And  liberty  f oimd« 
Through  the  Uood  of  tiie  Umh." 

*'  The  garment  of  praise  "  was  given  him,  and  *^  he  went  on  his  vi? 
rejoicing."  Henceforth  he  gaye  himself  without  reserve  to  tiie 
Lord  and  to  His  service.  The  means  of  grace  were  as  "  wdk  of 
salvation"  to  his  thirsty  soul.  Every  available  opportvnitj  for 
improvement  in  religious  knowledge  and  growth  in  grmoe  was  esgcrij 
embraced. 

It  was  George's  pleasurable  practice  to  accompany  the  ndnisters  to 
their  week-evening  appointments  in  the  adjacent  villages,  and  thu 
avail  himself  of  their  conversation  and  counsel,  as  well  as  their  ma- 
istry.  On  those  happy  occasions  he  was  brought  under  the  iaflaaiee 
of  such  men  as  the  late  Bevs.  John  Brown,  Thomas  Martin,  sad  W. 
L.  Thornton,  whom  he  ever  after  held  in  grateful  reooUeetioii.  Hit 
disposition  naturaUy  was  more  of  the  active  than  of  the  eontenpla- 
tive  cast ;  and  when  the  eneigies  with  which  nature  had  endowed  Um 
became  animated  and  sanctified  by  Divine  grace,  they  woe  sea 
manifesting  themselves  in  "works  of  faith  and  laboon  of  lovs.** 
Having  found  the  Saviour  himself,  his  anxiety  was  that  others  should 
participate  in  the  same  blessedness.  The  members  of  his  own  hmSij 
were  the  subjects  of  his  most  anxious  care.  For  their  salvatkn  he 
pleaded  with  God  unceasingly  and  earnestly.  Like  one  of  old,  "he 
brought  them  to  Jesus."  Nor  was  his  zeal  unrewarded.  Setcrsl  of 
them  became  fellow-heirs  of  the  grace  of  life,  and  some  preoeded  his 
to  the  heavenly  home.  In  this  work  "the  love  of  Christ  eon- 
strained  "  him  onward.  The  impression  that  he  was  osBed  to  waA 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard  became  deep  and  abiding,  and  was  fottend  hy 
several  on  whose  judgment  reliance  could  be  placed. 

The  first  desire  which  Mr.  Millsom  felt  for  work  in  the  misBUi- 
field  was  kindled  in  his  heart  at  an  ordination  service  prepanftoiy  to 
the  embarking  of  some  young  men  for  Fiji.  While  listening  to  the 
soul-thrilling  addresses  then  delivered,  he  was  induced  to  dediesis 
himself  to  missionary  work,  to  go  whither  and  when  the  Loid  shonid 
direct.  From  that  resolve  he  never  svrerved.  The  period  of  proba- 
tion, commencing  in  1889,  was  spent  in  the  home-woik.  His  ] 
tion  in  the  respective  Circuits  in  which  he  laboured  was  vcsy  < 
raging,  and  his  soul  was  in  his  duties.  God  was  with  him  of  a  I 
and  was  graciously  pleased  to  set  Bis  seal  to  his  efforts.     ▲  powfffil 
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awakening  attended  the  preaohing  of  the  Word ;  numben  were  eon- 
verted  and  "  added  to  the  Church ; "  and  great  was  his  joy,  in  after 
years,  to  hear  that  many  who  then  made  choice  of  religioD,  '^  held 
fast  the  profession  of  their  faith." 

At  the  Sheffield  Conference  of  1843,  he  was  solemnly  ordained  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Gk>spel  by  imposition  of  'Hhe  hands  of  the  pres- 
bytery." His  long-cherished  desire  was  about  to  be  realized,  his 
destination  being  the  West  Indies.  In  November  following,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Jamaica,  with  his  beloved  partner,  and  those  designed  as 
fellow-labourers  in  the  same  field.  Through  a  gracious  Providence, 
all  landed  safely  in  Kingston,  and  were  cordially  welcomed. 

After  the  annual  District-Meeting,  Mr.  Millsom  entered  heartily 
upon  his  work.  The  sphere  in  which  he  was  now  called  to  move 
involved  new  duties  and  new  trials ;  but  he  had  not  entered  upon  it 
in  his  own  strength.  He  remembered  the  promise  given  with  the 
commission, ''  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway."  Realizing  the  presence  of 
his  Divine  Master,  he  went  forth  in  His  name,  preaching  "  not  him- 
self, but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord." 

Not  to  enter  into  detail  respecting  his  successive  stations, — 
the  duties  therewith  connected,  the  encouragements  and  discourage- 
ments, the  success  or  failure  which  he  experienced, — ^it  may  without 
exaggeration  be  said  that  wherever  Mr.  Millsom  lived  and  laboured 
he  won  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  classes.  His  preaching,  which 
was  sound,  earnest,  and  faithful,  was  attended  with  unmistakable 
proofs  of  the  Divine  approbation.  Towards  the  close  of  his  first  year 
in  Jamaica,  he  was  privileged  to  witness  a  very  gracious  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  its  blessed  results.  Many  turned  to  the 
Lord,  who  had  lived  in  violation  of  His  law,  while  believers  were 
greatly  quickened  and  edified.  Similar  fruits  crowned  his  labours 
elsewhere. 

In  1849,  April  17th,  he  wrote  from  one  of  his  out-stations  to  Mrs. 
Milbom,  then  from  home, — ''  Last  night,  and  this  morning  also,  I 
have  witnessed  scenes  that  would  delight  your  soul,  and  for  which  we 
have  long  prayed  and  hoped.  No  sooner  had  we  commenced  sing^g, 
than  the  power  of  God  fell  upon  the  people.  Many  cried  aloud  for 
mercy,  while  others  were  feeling  sensibly  and  deeply  their  lost  and 
ruined  condition.  Though  I  endeavoured  twice  to  close  the  meet- 
ing, we  were  in  the  chapel  till  half-past  ten.  This  morning  the 
people  flocked  to  the  chapel  at  four  o'clock.  Numbers  were  in 
distress.  We  shall  hold  service  again  in  the  evening;  to-morrow 
morning  also." 

On  the  20th  he  says,  *^  I  reached  home  praising  God  for  what  I  had 
seen  and  realized  of  His  goodness.  I  feel  a  good  deal  of  fatigue :  this, 
however,  I  regard  not,  if  I  can  only  see  souls  saved.'' 

Yet  while  there  were  seasons  of  rejoicing,  there  were  also  times  of 
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gevere  trial :  extreme  pbyaioal  suffering  brought  him  Bereral  tunes  to 
the  verge  of  the  grave ;  but  God  as  often  raised  him  np,  and  he  was 
again  found  at  the  post  of  duty.  Excepting  a  few  months  spent  in 
his  fatherland  in  1856,  he  continued  his  missionary  work  until  the 
Master  said, ''  It  is  enough."  But  during  the  later  period  of  his  life 
his  mind  was  ofben  most  painfully  exercised — his  spirit  saok  within 
him — on  account  of  the  prevailing  indifference  which  he  witnessed, 
and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  cases  calling  for  the  employment  of  strict 
church-discipline.  His  unflinching  integrity  and  fidelity,  indeed, 
provoked  the  hostility  of  some  who  could  not  brook  faithful  reproof; 
but  he  regarded  not  the  wrath  of  man  if  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  Church  were  secured  by  his  instrumentality. 

Id  1863,  Mr.  MiUsom  was  appointed  to  Mount  Fletcher,  one  of  the 
healthiest  and  most  beautiful  localities  in  the  island,  though  the 
Circuit  is  laborious  on  account  of  its  long  and  difficult  rides.  Th^e 
being  only  **  bridle-paths,"  all  the  journeys  must  be  taken  on  the 
saddle,  and  this  became  exceedingly  trying  and  exhausting  to  him. 
A  little  while  before  his  death,  on  returning  home  after  a  long 
Sabbath-day's  labour,  and  scarcely  able  to  alight  from  his  horse,  he 
said,  "  I  do  not  think  I  can  stand  this  another  year." 

God  did  not  require  it  of  him  ;  it  was  his  last  "  Sabbath  out."  He 
remarked  afterwards,  '^  I  think  the  people  were  in  a  better  spirit 
to-day.  Some  of  the  refractory  ones  came  and  acknowledged  their 
wrong  doings,  and  begged  to  be  taken  into  Society  once  more."  The 
following  Sabbath  he  went  through  his  usual  duties  at  Mount  Fletcher 
with  his  wonted  energy.  Of  the  public  services  of  that  day  a  friend 
who  was  present  writes  :  "  I  listened  in  the  morning  with  profit  to  Mr. 
Millsom's  powerful  enforcement  of  the  text :  '  Holiness,  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.'  He  baptized  an  African  boy, 
and  affected  us  all  to  weeping.  At  night  he  was  '  in  the  Spirit'  as  he 
spoke  from  Acts  viii.  5,  '  And  preached  Christ  unto  them.'  I  little 
thought  it  would  bo  his  last  sermon.  *  He  preached  as  for  eternity !' 
several  remarked :  surely  the  fruit  will  appear." 

On  Wednesday  he  rode  out  to  see  a  young  man  in  a  dying  state. 
When  he  returned,  about  four  p.m.,  he  complained  of  severe  head-ache, 
saying  he  thought  he  had  never  felt  the  heat  more  intensely  oppressive. 
On  Friday  he  became  so  much  worse  that  he  was  compelled  to  take 
to  his  bed.  Every  symptom  of  fever  appeared,  with  difficulty  of 
respiration  and  uneasy  sensations  about  the  region  of  the  heart,  which 
he  had  occasionally  experienced  before.  Medical  aid  being  very  far 
distant,  recoiu-se  was  had  to  such  remedies  as  were  at  hand ;  but  they 
afforded  no  effectual  relief.  On  Monday  forenoon,  when  the  doctor 
was  sent  for,  as  his  beloved  wife  stood  by  his  bedside,  he  said,  *'  God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way."  She  repeated  the  hymn  with  him,  but 
little  anticipated  the  event  which  was  so  near.    He  gave  directions 
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relatiye  to  some  affairs  conneoied  with  bis  Ciroait  to  which  he  wished 
attention  given.  After  a  pause  he  said,  referring  to  an  only  brother 
who  was  yet  undecided  for  God,  **  My  dear,  if  I  die,  I  wish  you  to 
write  to  my  brother,  and  tell  him  I  request  him  with  my  dying  breath 
to  meet  me  in  heaven.  I  should  like  each  of  them  to  have  some- 
thing in  memory  of  me."  In  a  few  brief  sentences,  he  intimated  his 
wishes  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  affairs,  adding, ''  God  will  take  oare 
of  you,  my  precious  one ;  I  am  sure  He  will."  Being  entreated  to 
rest  a  little,  he  replied, ''  Let  me  speak  while  I  can." 

In  consequence  of  remarks  made  by  himself  at  the  commencement 
of  his  sickness,  it  was  thought  right  to  ascertain,  painful  as  was  the 
task,  what  were  his  wishes  respecting  his  interment.  His  emphatic 
reply  was,  "  Do  not  bury  me  here.  I  wish  to  lie  with  my  brethren." 
From  the  first  he  seemed  to  be  aware  that  his  ^  sickness  would  be  unto 
death ; "  yet  there  was  no  apparent  shrinking  from  it,  no  expressed 
desire  for  recovery.  His  chief  solicitude  was  "  to  be  ready."  Prayer 
and  praise  were  frequently  on  his  lips,  and  his  soul  was  evidently  in 
communion  with  God.  That  Saviour  whom  he  had  proclaimed  to 
others  as  ''mighty  to  save  "  was  near,  and  on  this  ''  sure  foundation  " 
all  his  hopes  centred. 

When  the  medical  attendant  arrived,  about  seven  p.m.,  he  found 
Mr.  MiUsom  quite  prostrate,  but  cheerful ;  nor  was  he  less  so  when 
he  knew  the  critical  state  in  which  he  was.  He  spoke  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  having  sought  the  Lord  in  early  life,  and  of  his  assured  hope 
of  heaven.  Still,  every  available  resource  was  employed  for  his  relief, 
but  without  effect:  the  decree  had  gone  forth.  Just  before  he 
expired  the  word  ''  precious  "  fell  from  his  lips  ;  and  he  was  heard  to 
say,  "  Victory ! "  While  he  was  commended  to  God  in  prayer  he 
remained  perfectly  conscious,  though  unable  to  speak.  After  a  few 
moments'  silence  there  was  a  slight  tremor  of  ''  the  earthly  house," 
when  his  ransomed  spirit  forsook  its  tabernacle,  and  he 
"  Took  Ms  last  trinmphant  flight, 
From  Calwj  to  Zion's  height/' 

ThvBi  on  July  5th,  1865,  afber  five  days'  illness,  closed  the  mortal 
career  of  this  faithful  servant  of  God,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his 
age  and  twenty-sixth  of  his  ministry. 

Preparations  were  made  to  carry  out  his  wishes  respecting  his  inter- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  conveying  the  corpse  to 
Kingston,  twenty  miles  distant,  over  perilous  mountain  roads.  In  a 
tropical  climate,  this  admitted  of  no  delay.  In  the  evening  an  appro- 
priate service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  W.  Holdsworth  in  the 
Mission-house,  where  many  had  assembled.  At  midnight  the  bell  of 
the  adjoining  chapel  sent  forth  its  solemn  sound ;  and  shortly  after, 
daring  the  singing  of  the  hymn, — 

"  Htrk  1  a  Toioe  diYidet  the  ikjr/'  &e., 
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b J  the  hghi  of  the  loll  moon,  all  that  was  mortal  of  fhe  departed 
saiat  was  borne  away,  to  be  deposited  aide  bj  side  with  bis  loved 
brethren  in  the  Wesleyan  burial-ground  at  Ejngston,  to  await  with 
them  the  mom  of  the  resorrection* 

A  few  remarks  in  reference  to  Mr.  Millsom  may  be  taken  from  a 
sermon  preached  bj  the  Bot.  S.  Onghton,  Baptist  missionaiy  in 
Kingston.  **  I  feel  that  I  need  not  utter  many  words  respecting  his 
Christian  character.  Most  of  jon  knew  him  well ;  and  know  how 
unblamablj  and  faithfoUj  he  fulfilled  the  office  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  illustrating  in  his  life  the  graces  of  a  belicTer  in,  and  a  dis- 
ciple of,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I,  too,  knew  him  well ;  and  had  not 
only  abundant  opportunity  of  estimating  the  integrity  of  his  public 
conduct,  but  of  forming  some  opinion  of  his  mental  and  intellectual 
qualities.  He  was  a  man  of  action,  and  appeared  to  hare  a  greater 
loTe  for  the  busy,  energetic  activities  of  his  ministerial  calling  than  for 
its  more  retired  and  studious  pursuits.  But  he  was  a  disciple  well 
instructed  in  '  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God.'  He  had  a 
large  comprehension  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  and  the  great 
principles  of  Divine  truth ;  yet,  I  ought  to  say,  he  did  not  appear  to 
concern  himself  with  its  more  subtile  and  recondite  investigations. 
The  fact  is,  he  did  not  regard  Christianity  as  a  Bdence^  but  as  a  l^e. 
He  seemed  to  say  with  Nehemiah,  when  its  less  important  details 
were  pressed  upon  him, '  I  am  doing  a  great  work,  so  that  I  cannot 
come  down.'  His  disposition  was  open,  generou8,^and  geniaL  In 
all  the  relations  which  he  sustained  to  others,  he  was  affectionate,  faith- 
ful, and  sincere.^He  was  [remarkably  social  in  his  habits :  '  his 
soul  was  formed  for  friendship.'  For  many  years  my  intercourse  with 
him  was  both  intimate  and  confidential.  ^1  have  known  him  in  cir- 
cumstances very  diversified,  and  some  not  a  little  tryiog ;  yet  I  never 
knew  his  principles  to  waver  for  a  moment.  His  house  was  ever 
made  bright  and  happy Jby  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  dispensed  his 
hospitalities ;  *  and  these  were  not  confined  to  his  own  brethren,  but 
extended  to  ministers  and  friends  of  other  denominations.  Yet^ 
though  generous  and  benevolent,  he  was  not  profuse,  but  careful 
and  frugaL 

"  Catholicity  was  a  conspicuous  feature  in  Mr.  Millsom's  character. 
Whilst  he  held  his  own  opinions  with  a  firmness  that  nothing  could 
shake,  and  an  afiection  that  never  grew  cool,  yet  he  never  permitted 
them  to  interfere  with  his  guod-will  to  other  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church.    At  his  house  I  have  met  ministers  and  friends,  both^Chureh- 


^  It  ihonld  be  remembered  thst  at  Miuionuy  Meeting!,  snd  nmilar  gstiieringi, 

joarneyiogs  the  mifaionaries  accommodate  each  other ;  idtable  hooaes  of  cnterttts- 
aient  being  reiy  "  few  and  far  between," 
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men  and  Dissenters ;  and  have  often  admired  tbe  hearty  love  he  ever 
manifested  for  a]l  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Such  testimonies  might  he  multiplied,  hut  they  are  unnecessary  : 
the  servant  of  God,  the  simple  annals  of  whose  ministerial  course  are 
here  sketched,  has  heard  tbe  **  Well  done ! "  and  ''  his  works  do 
follow  him."  S.  M. 


"  To  the  Editor  of  ike  *  Weslsyan-Methoditt  Magazine.* 

"  I  FOBWASD  to  you  a  Sermon,  which  was  written  twenty  years 
ago,  and  was  prepared  to  be  delivered  in  the  Oldham-street  Ohapel, 
Manchester,  in  the  forenoon  of  the  first  Conference  Sunday,  in  the 
year  1849  ;  but  on  that  day  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  by  illness,  and 
my  place  in  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  my  late  brother  Samuel.  The 
Sermon,  which  has  lain  by  me  ever  since,  was  intended,  as  you  will 
perceive,  to  remind  the  assembled  ministers — by  the  example  of  a 
primitive  pastor,  casually  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture — of  their 
duty,  during  the  time  of  their  absence  from  their  Circuits,  to  cherish 
a  deep  and  affectionate  interest  in  the  spiritual  advancement  of  the 
people  of  their  charge,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  that  devout  feel- 
ing should  express  itself.  In  looking  over  the  manuscript,  I  perceive 
that  in  one  or  two  instances  the  same  thoughts  occur  which  are 
found  in  another  publication,  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  put  forth  a 
few  years  ago;  but  the  subject  is  so  important,  that,  perhaps,  the 
repetition  will  be  excused.  If  the  Sermon  be  deemed  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  ably-conducted  and  instructive  periodical,  it  is  at  your 
service  :  if  not,  I  will  thank  you  to  return  it  to, 

"  Yours  very  affectionately, 

"Thomas  Jackson." 

October  dOth,  1869. 

THE  ZEAL  OF  EPAPHBAS. 

"  Epaplins,  who  is  oae  of  yoa,  a  servaiii  of  Christ,  salateth  yoa^  always  labouring 
fexrently  for  you  in  prayers,  that  ye  may  stand  perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  of 
God.  For  I  bear  him  record,  that  he  hath  a  great  zeal  for  yon,  and  them  that  are  in 
lM>dieea,  and  them  in  Hierapolis."  (Col.  iv.  12, 13.) 

Theeb  ar^  many  persons  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture,  concerning 
whom  our  information  is  limited  and  scanty.  Their  names  occur  in 
an  incidental  manner ;  a  few  particulars  respecting  them  are  concisely 
specified ;  hut  we  inquire  in  vain  as  to  any  extended  and  circumstan- 
tial account  of  their  personal  history.  Their  "  record  is  on  high ; " 
hut  to  us  it  is  inscrutable. 

Of  this  number  is  Epaphras,  to  whom  such  an  edifying  reference 
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it  Bade  in  the  text  whieh  has  just  been  read.  By  oomparing 
together  the  brief  noticea  of  him  which  we  find  in  the  E^sUm  of 
St  Paul,  we  coodode  that  he  wma  a  heathen  by  birth;  that^  haTing 
been  oonTerted  to  Ohriitiamty,  he  waa  called  to  "  labour  in  the  word 
and  doctrine; "  that  he  auatained  the  paatond  office  in  the  Church  at 
Colosf  s ;  that,  as  a  minister  and  pastor,  he  waa  remarkable  for  his  dili- 
gence, fidelity,  and  zeal ;  that  he  waa  sent  by  the  Coloadan  Church  to 
Tisit  St.  Paul  during  the  time  of  thut  Apostle's  first  impriaoiimeDt 
at  Borne ;  that,  on  his  arnTal,  he  gare  the  Apostle  sneh  an  account 
of  the  piety  and  order  of  thnt  Ghnrch,  as  filled  the  Apostle's  heart 
with  thankfolness  and  joy ;  that  while  he  remained  in  Borne  he  was 
seized  upon  by  the  heathm  authorities  of  that  city,  and  imprisoned 
for  Christ's  sake,  in  common  with  St.  Paul ;  that  during  his  stay  in 
Borne,  and  consequent  absence  from  the  people  of  his  eharge,  his 
afiection  for  them,  and  concern  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  suffered  no 
abatement.  Being  no  longer  able  to  addreas  the  word  of  truth  and 
mercy  to  their  outward  ear,  he  waa  donbly  diligent  in  his  application 
to  the  throne  of  grace  in  their  behalf :  so  that  the  AposUe,  having 
occasion  to  write  to  the  Coloasians,  gives  them  that  account  cf  their 
imprisoDcd  pastor,  which  we  hnve  chosen  to  be  the  subject  of  oar 
present  consideration. 

Honourable  mention,  it  will  be  obsenred,  is  here  made  of  the  reli- 
gious **  zeal  '*  of  Epaphras ;  by  which  we  understand  rdigious  heat,-- 
religious  earnestness,  intensity  of  religious  desire,  conneeted  with  a 
corresponding  course  of  action.  That  whieh  is  called  ''zeal "  among 
Christians  has  often  expended  its  energies  upon  objects  which  were  of 
no  real  importance,  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  upon  objects  which 
were  directly  eyil ;  such  as  the  establishment  of  error  in  some  of  its 
worst  forms.  And  the  means  which  it  haa  adopted  have,  in  these 
cases,  been  directly  sinful,  being  equally  cruel  and  unjust,  as  the 
martyrologies  of  the  Church  too  sadly  testify.  In  the  character  of 
Epaphras  religious  ''  zeal "  presents  itself  in  a  very  different  aspect. 
It  appears  as  the  pure  flame  of  holy  love ;  equally  honourable  to 
himself,  and  beneficial  to  the  people  in  whose  behalf  it  was  exerted. 
We  invite  your  attention  to  the  object  which  it  sought  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  to  the  means  which  it  employed  for  that  purpose. 

I.  The  object  which  the  "  zeal "  of  Epaphras  sought  to  accom- 
plish. It  was  that  the  Colossian  Christians  might  *'  stand  perfect 
and  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God.'* 

We  no  sooner  read  such  a  sentence  as  this  in  the  apostolic  writinga 
than  we  are  reminded  of  the  dignity  with  which  the  Qospel  invests 
human  nature,  as  contrasted  with  the  dishonour  which  is  poured 
upon  it  by  the  various  forms  of  scepticism  and  infidelity.  Several 
modern  unbelievers  have,  in  their  unholy  writings,  represented  the 
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origin  of  man  as  matter  of  absolute  uncertainty ;  so  that  how  he  was 
brought  into  existence  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  During  his 
transient  sojourn  in  this  world  they  speak  of  him  as  the  sport  of 
blind  chance,  or  of  an  equally  blind  necessity  ;  without  a  maker,  and 
without  a  providence ;  unable  to  act  except  as  he  is  acted  upon  by 
the  circumstances  into  which  he  happens  to  be  casually  thrown  :  and 
when  he  dies,  they  speak  of  him  as  sioking  into  ererlasting  night  and 
nothingness. 

In  opposition  to  these  degrading  theories,  the  Gospel  declares  that 
man  is  the  offspring  of  God's  creating  power  and  goodness,  and  the 
special  object  of  God's  providential  guardianship  and  bounty.  Nay, 
more,  that  he  is  the  favoured  object  of  redeeming  mercy,  for  whose 
everlasting  salvation  every  requisite  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
Incarnation  and  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  Son  of  God  :  so  that  the 
sovereign  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven,  the  Creator  and  Buler  of  all 
worlds,  has  a  ''will"  concerning  every  human  being.  He  has  a 
''will"  concerning  you  and  me.  It  is  His  "will"  that  we  should 
attain  to  perfect  purity  in  this  life,  and  to  perfect  blessedoefs  and 
glory  in  the  life  to  come. 

"The  will  of  God,"  to  which  the  text  immediately  referri,  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  religious  and  moral  character  and  conduct 
of  mankind  in  this  their  state  of  trial  for  eternity.  In  order  that 
we  may  have  a  just  apprehension  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  go  into  some  detail  respecting  it.     We  observe,  then, 

1.  It  is  God's  will  that  His  people  should  attain  to  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  truth  which  He  has  revealed  to  them.  The  Bible 
is  an  inspired  Book ;  and  in  every  part  it  is  worthy  of  its  Divine 
Author.  It  places  the  truth  of  God  before  us  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  every  grade  of  human  intellect,  and  to  the 
apprehensions  of  men  in  every  state  of  mental  culture.  Truth  is 
here  presented  in  the  form  of  historic  narrative,  of  type  and  symbol, 
of  prediction,  of  promise,  of  invitation,  of  warning,  of  example,  of 
threatening,  of  precept.  The  Author  of  Holy  Scripture  has  also 
instituted  the  evangelical  ministry  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
public  exposition  and  enforcement  of  Bevealed  Truth.  It  is  therefore 
the  calling  and  privilege  of  Christian  people,  by  a  diligent  and 
prayerful  study  of  the  Sacred  Oracles,  and  a  devout  attendance  upon 
the  ministry  of  the  Gt>spel,  to  make  a  constant  advancement  in 
Divine  knowledge,  so  as  to  obtain  correct  and  comprehensive  views  of 
the  mind  of  God.  Our  blessed  Saviour  often  reproved  His  disciples  for 
their  ignorance  and  errors,  arising  from  the  want  of  a  due  attention 
to  His  teaching,  and  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  they  possessed  ; 
St.  Paul  exhorts  the  Christians  at  Corinth  to  be  children  in  malice 
and  wickedness,  but  in  spiritual  understanding  to  be  perfect  men ; 
and  the  same  Apostle  admonishes  the  Hebrew  believers  of  his  time, 
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leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  the  mere  elenMifti  of 
evangelical  teaching,  to  ''go  on  unto  perfection."  Having  to  many 
means  of  instraotion,  it  is  the  reproach  and  sin  of  Christkns  to 
satisfy  themselres  with  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  n^ioa 
which  they  profess.  A  competent  knowledge  of  it  is  essentisi  to 
their  stability,  their  comfort,  and  their  spiritual  growth;  Cortiiej 
are  "sanctified  through  the  truth:"  and  it  is  no  less  neeesnijia 
order  to  their  usefulness,  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  woild. 

2.  The  will  of  God  has  respect  to  the  salTation  of  His  people 
from  sin.  Every  sin  is  a  "  transgression  of  the  law/'  or  a  wiat  of 
conformity  to  its  requirements.  The  moral  law  is  not  onlyadedsn- 
tion  of  God's  authority  and  will,  but  of  the  essential  ledxtdk  snd 
holiness  of  His  nature.  Like  its  Author,  it  is  ^  holy,  and  jiui,  ud 
good."  All  sin  must  therefore  be  infinitely  hateful  in  His  agkt 
He  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity ;  and  hence  it  ecpantei 
between  Him  and  the  men  who  commit  it.  Thai  they  asj  be 
restored  to  happiness  in  the  enjoyment  of  Himself,  their  sshitioa 
from  sin  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  the  Gospel  reveals  the  gnciooi 
provision  which  He  has  made  in  order  to  this  end.  To  Joseph  it 
was  therefore  said,  with  respect  to  the  Child  to  which  Maiy  wm 
appointed  to  giro  a  miraculous  birth, "  Thou  ahalt  call  His  Dsae 
Jesus :  for  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins."  Jesus,  hj  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross,  ''condemned  sin  in  the  flash;"  His  "blood 
cleanseth  from  all  sin ;  "  and  He  imparts  to  all  who  believe  in  Hun  the 
sanctifying  Spirit,  to  make  them  "  clean  "  firom  all  ^iritnal  ssd 
moral  defilement.  The  salration  of  which  Christ  is  the  Author  ii 
obtained  by  faith ;  it  admits  of  different  degrees ;  it  is  reainnd  by  ill 
believers ;  and  when  it  is  begun,  they  are  direoted  to  work  it  oit 
"  with  fear  and  trembling."  We  can  easily  concetTe  of  soen  as  send 
from  the  guilt  of  sin,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  under  oondemnstioB; 
and  from  the  power  of  sin,  so  that  they  no  longer  live  in  tiie  pnotifle 
of  it ;  yet  they  may  painfully  feel  that  its  root  and  principle  mnaia, 
so  that  there  is  in  them  an  iaolination  to  that  which  is  evil,  mptodtj 
in  seasons  of  strong  temptation.  Now  it  is  undeniable  tiiat  ds]ive^ 
ance  from  sin  must  be  complete  in  order  to  our  admissioa  nte 
heaven ;  for  nothing  that  defileth  can  find  entrance  there :  ssd, 
considering  Cbd's  eternal  abhorrence  of  sin,  no  man  can  he  ssid  to 
"  stand  perfect  and  complete  in  all "  His  will,  while  moral  evil  in  asy 
of  its  forms  remains  in  him.  No  man  comes  up  to  this  stsadsid 
till  he  is  thoroughly  sanctified  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit^  so  ss  to  he 
made  free  from  all  inward  as  well  as  flrom  all  ontwaid  sin. 

3.  The  will  of  GK>d  has  respect  to  the  principles  of  the  Chriite 
life  and  action.  These  principles  are  sometimes  denominated  the 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  they  are  produced  by  His  j 
influence. 
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The  first  of  these  that  I  will  mention  is  faith ;  by  which  is  meant 
trust  or  confidence  in  God.  This  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
Christian  character;  ''for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe 
that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  a  Bewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
Him."  According  to  the  evangelical  economy,  it  is  by  a  personal 
faith  in  Ohrist,  that  men  obtain  an  interest  in  the  benefits  of  His 
mediation.  By  faith  we  are  justified ;  by  faith  we  live ;  by  faith  we 
walk.  Christian  faith,  upon  which  so  much  is  thus  made  to  depend, 
exists  in  various  degrees  of  strength  in  different  minds,  and  in  the 
same  minds  at  different  periods.  Hence  "  the  Apostles  said  unto  the 
Lord,  Increase  our  faith ; "  and  of  the  Thessalonians  it  is  declared, 
that  their  faith  grew  "  exceedingly."  In  young  converts,  babes  in 
Christ,  faith  is  usually  weak.  They  hold  the  Saviour,  but  with  "  a 
trembling  hand ;  "  they  walk  in  His  ways,  but  it  is  with  a  feeble  and 
a  faltering  step.  In  the  class  of  Christians,  whom  St.  John  describes 
as  "young  men,*'  who  ''are  strong,  and  have  overcome  the  wicked 
one"  in  many  a  spiritual  confiict,  faith  has  risen  to  a  state  of  vigour 
and  energy.  They  are  not  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  diffictdties 
and  dangers,  regarding  every  past  deliverance  as  a  pledge  of  future 
triumphs,  and  cherishing  a  feeling  of  security  under  the  guardian  care 
of  their  Almighty  Saviour.  But  it  is  in  the  hearts  of  "  fathers  in 
Christ"  that  faith  exists  in  its  perfected  form.  In  them  it  has 
acquired  the  character  of  an  absolute  confidence  in  the  truth  and 
power  and  love  of  God.  It  embraces  every  promise  that  His  lips 
have  uttered ;  it  disregards  all  difficulties  and  hindrances  when  His 
veracity  is  pledged ;  and  it  calmly  waits  upon  the  Lord,  assured  that 
His  purposes  can  never  fail.  "  He  that "  thus  "  believeth  shall  not 
make  haste."  Such  was  the  faith  of  Abraham,  who  "  staggered  not 
at  the  promise  of  God  through  unbelief;  "  being  "  fully  persuaded  that, 
what  He  had  promised.  He  was  able  also  to  perform."  The  father 
of  the  faithful  is  in  this  respect  the  great  pattern  to  his  spiritual 
children :  Ghrbt  is  "  the  Finisher  of  faith,"  as  well  as  its  "  Author ;  " 
and  those  Christians  only  can  be  said  to  be  "  perfect,"  who  are  thus 
mighty  in  faith,  giving  Him  the  full  glory  of  His  truth  and  power 
and  love. 

The  principle  of  holy  love  is  another  essential  element  of  the  Chris- 
tian character.  "  Love  is  of  God ;  and  every  one  that  loveth  is  bom 
of  God,  and  knoweth  God.  He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God  ; 
for  God  is  love."  The  objects  of  Christian  love  are  God,  Christ  in 
His  mediatorial  character,  the  children  of  God,  and  the  world  at 
htfge.  Theruleand  measure  of  this  Divine  principle  our  Saviour  has  thus 
expressed:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  ail  thy  soul,  aud  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
strength ; "  and  "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  The 
element  of  love,  like  that  of  faith,  admits  of  difierent  degrees.    A  man 
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may  lo?e  God  with  a  sincere  affection,  and  ytt  not  love  Him  wiitti  all 
his  heart.  He  may  sincerely  loYe  every  man  as  his  neighbour^  and 
not  love  every  man  as  he  loves  himself.  Yet,  onleas  our  love  bear 
this  character,  we  cannot  be  said  to  ^  stand  perfect  and  complete  in 
all  the  will  of  God ; "  for  His  law  is  the  immutable  role  of  His  wilL 
According  to  St.  John,  some  of  his  oontemporariea,  at  least,  had 
attained  to  this  holy  and  happy  state.  Thus  he  speaks  of  ihcm : 
*'  GK)d  is  love ;  and  he  that  dweUeth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God 
in  him.  Herein  ia  our  love  made  perfect^  that  we  may  have  bold- 
ness in  the  day  of  judgment :  because  as  He  is,  so  are  we  in  this 
world.  There  is  no  fear  in  love ;  but  perfect  love  casteth  oat  fear : 
because  fear  hath  torment.  He  that  feareth  is  not  made  perfect  in  love." 

Connected  with  faith  and  love  is  the  joyous  principle  of  Christian 
hope*  Generally  speaking,  hope  is  an  expectation  of  future  good. 
It  always  has  good  for  its  object,  and  good  which  has  not  yet  been 
realized.  The  object  of  Christian  hope  is  the  full  and  everiasting 
enjoyment  of  God  in  glory.  This  hope,  with  which  all  believers  are 
inspired,  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  perseveranoe  in  the  ways  of  Gud, 
and  a  perpetual  source  of  holy  joy.  We  *'  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God  ; "  and  *'  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  Him  purifieth 
himself,  even  as  He  is  pui'e."  This  principle  is  possessed  by  all  real 
Christians ;  but  they  do  not  all  possess  it  in  an  equal  degree.  In  some 
of  them  it  is  feeble,  and  often  interrupted ;  and  in  others,  it  is  lively, 
constant,  and  energetic.  St.  Paul,  when  writing  to  the  Hebrews, 
shows  what  is  the  true  calling  of  Christians  in  this  reapect ;  where 
he  says, ''  We  desire  that  every  one  of  you  do  show  the  same  dili- 
gence to  the  full  assurance  of  hope  unto  the  end."  What  words  are 
these  I  Mention  is  here  made  of  '*  hope," — of  the  **  assurance  of 
hope,"— of  the  "  full  assurance  of  hope," — of  the  "  full  assurance  of 
hope  unto  the  end ; "  and  this  with  respect  not  to  a  few  individuals, 
favoured  above  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  but  with  respect  to  '*  ev^ 
one  "  of  the  'people  to  whom  the  Apostle  wrote.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  the  elevation  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  true  standard 
of  Christian  excellence  is  represented  as  dependent  upon  thar  per- 
Foual  *^  diligence."  It  is  because  they  are  "  slothful "  that  so  many 
professed  Christians  fall  short  of  their  Heavenly  Father^a  "  wiU," 
instead  of  "  standing  perfect  and  complete  "  iu  it. 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  life  and  cha- 
racter, we  must  not  forget  the  passive  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
present  statd  of  the  children  of  God  is  a  state  of  discipline,  and 
therefore  in  several  respects  a  state  of  suffering.  **  Many  are  "  thdr 
*'  afflictions ; "  and  it  is  *'  through  much  tribulation  "  that  they  must 
^' enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Poverty,  sickness,  pain,  bereave- 
ment, sorrow,  persecution,  call  for  patience,  resignation,  contentment, 
meekness,  submission ;  and  these  holy  aflfeetions  admit  not  only  of 
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growth  and  adYauceinent,  but  of  maturity.  Heuce  the  exhortation  of 
St.  James  :  '*  Lot  patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be  per- 
fect and  entire,  wanting  nothing."  In  this,  as  in  other  things  of  the 
same  kind,  we  ought  to  be  conformed  to  the  example  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  who,  in  the  extremity  of  ILia  sufferbgs,  and  praying  that  if 
it  were  possible  the  cup  might  pass  away  from  Him,  exclaimed, ''  O 
My  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  Me,  except  I  drink  it. 
Thy  will  be  done/'  While  aught  of  insubordination  and  self-will 
remains,  no  man  can  be  truly  said  to  "  stand  perfect  and  complete  in 
all  the  will  of  God.*'  Absolute  "  subjection  to  the  Father  of  spirits," 
under  the  wise  and  gracious  chastisements  of  His  rod,  is  at  once  an 
imperative  duty,  and  an  exalted  privilege. 

4i.  The  will  of  Qod  has  respect  to  the  actual  conduct  of  His  people, 
as  well  as  to  the  state  of  their  minds  and  hearts.     Christianity,  as  it 
ia  described  in  the  New  Testament,  is  emioently  a  practical  religion. 
It  reveals  the  saving  grace  of  God,  as  freely  shining  upon  all  men ; 
yet  it  gives  no  encouragement  to  the  slightest  laxity  of  moral  con- 
duct ;  for  it  teaches  us  to  deny  ourselves  of  all  '^  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,"  and  to  "lire  soberly,"  in  respect  of  ourselves,  keeping 
our  appetites  and  passions  under  due  restraint;  '^righteously,"  in 
respect  of  other  men,  rendering  to  all  their  due,  and  discharging  with 
strict  fidelity  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  us  in  all  the  relations  of 
social  life ;  and  "  piously,"  with  respect  to  God,  setting  Him  always 
before  us,  living  habitually  under  the  influence  of  His  fear  and  love, 
so  as  to  present  to  Him  our  entire  persons  as  a  holy  sacriGce.    Now 
there  is  a  perfection  in  obedience,  as  well  as  in  the  principles  from 
which  it  springs ;  and  at  this  every  Christian  is  bound  to  aim.     In 
proof  of  this  we  need  only  to  refer  you  to  the  sublime  and  compre- 
hensive prayer  with  which  the  Apostle  concludes  the  inspired  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.     "  Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from 
the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good 
work  to  do  His  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  His 
sight,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever." 
Here  we  are  taught  that  Christians  are  not  only  to  be  addicted  to  the 
practice  of  good  works  generally,  but  of  "every  good  work  ;  "  and 
the  Apostle's  prayer  is,  that  they  might  perform  "  every  good  work  " 
in  a  ''  perfect "  manner ;  and  that,  not  according  to  the  low  standard 
of  human  opinion,  but  according  to  "  the  will  of  God,"  and  "  that 
which  is  well-pleasing  in  His  sight."     And  let  no  one  say  that  this 
is  a  prayer  to  which  we  are  not  authorized  to  expect  an  answer ;  for 
the  same  Apostle  teaches  us  that  our  gracious  and  merciful  God 
'Ms   able  to    do  exceeding  abundantly  above    all    that  we  ask   or 
think ; "  and  that  "  according  to  the  power  "  which  already  *'  worketh 
in  us."     And  His  willingness  is  equal  to  His  ability. 
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5.  There  is  another  particular  comprehended  in  tiie  olgeefc  wUch 
the  **  zeal"  of  Epaphras  Bought  to  aooompliah ;  and  thai  ia  the  «!•• 
hility  of  the  Colossians  in  the  atate  of  perfect  oon&rmitj  to  God'a 
will.  He  prayed  not  only  that  they  might  he  hrought  info  that 
state,  hat  that  they  might  permanently  remain  in  it :  for  it  ia  the  end 
that  crowns  the  work.  The  religions  ^  goodnen  **  of  many  petaoni 
**  is  as  a  morning  dond,  and  as  the  early  dew."  **  It  paaaeth  away," 
even  hefore  it  has  heen  hronght  to  any  satislaotory  laane.  Not  a  few 
of  those  "  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heafcnly 
gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the 
good  Word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  oome,"  actually  ^  fidl 
away,"  so  that*4t  is  impossihle  to  renew  them  again  nntonpent- 
anoe."  And  it  is  eqnally  trae,  that  of  those  who  are  perleeted  in 
love,  and  are  "  sanctified  wholly,  in  hody,  soul,  and  spirit,"  aoae  not 
only  fall  from  their  high  state  of  spintuid  enjoyment,  hut,  having  th«s 
fallen,  dishonour  God  and  their  holy  profession  hy  aets  of  immorality. 
The  prayer  of  Epaphras  was,  that  the  people  ci  his  ohaige,  having 
been  made  in  sll  things  oonformahle  to  the  will  of  God,  m%ht 
''stand"  in  that  state  to  the  end  of  life,  without  any  ^lintaal 
declension,  and  without  any  relaxaUon  in  thor  diligence  and  fidcfity. 
The  holiest  and  hest  of  men  are  not  exempted  from  temptatiaa ;  hot 
it  is  their  high  calling,  amidst  the  allurements  of  the  woild,  the  carei 
of  husiness,  the  crafts  and  assaults  of  the  willed  one,  the  tentxa  of 
persecution,  the  unfaithlulness  of  professed  Christiana,  the  < 
members  of  the  Ohurch,  the  prevalence  of  ungodliness  and  ( 
even  the  triumphs  of  infidelity  and  sin,  to  ^  stand"  in  aU  the  integrity 
of  the  Christian  character,  ''  unmovahle,"  unterrified,  **  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might."  St.  Paul,  contemplating  the 
members  of  the  Ephesian  Church  as  soldiers  of  Christ,  calk  npoa 
them  to  take  unto  themselves  *'  the  whole  armour  of  God«"  that  ^sy 
might  ''be  able  to  stand  agunst  the  wiles  of  the  deviL"  He  aUs, 
"Stsnd,  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with  trath,  asd 
having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness ;  and  your  feet  shod  with 
the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace ;  above  all,  taking  the  ahidd  of 
faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  tiie  fiery  darta  of  tke 
wicked.  And  take  the  helmet  6f  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  Uie  Spirit, 
which  is  the  Word  of  God."  We  may  form  some  epptehenaioa  of  the 
importance  of  religious  stability  from  St.  FiuiPa  language  to  tke 
believers  at  Thessalonica :  "  For  now  we  live,  if  ye  stand  laat  in  the 
Lord." 

Such  was  the  noble  object  which  the  seal  of  Epaphna  eooght  to 
accomplish : — the  perfection  of  his  people  in  religbos  knowledge^  sad 
in  every  Christian  grace  and  virtue,  and  their  permanent  conlinnaafla 
in  that  state,  amidst  all  the  evil  influences  whidi  tiie  praamt  voridt 
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and  all  the  powers  of  darkneBS,  could  bring  to  bear  upon  them.  We 
invite  your  attention, 

II.  To  the  means  which  he  employed  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
this  end. 

He  laboured  always  in  prayer  for  them.  When  he  was  resident 
among  them,  he  doubtless  kept  this  object  constantly  in  view,  endea* 
vouriug  by  his  public  ministrations,  by  private  and  pastoral  admoni- 
tions and  encouragement,  and  by  the  force  of  his  own  example,  to 
stir  up  their  pure  minds,  and  bring  them  up  to  this  standard  of  Chris- 
iian  excellence ;  but  now  that  he  was  far  separated  from  them, 
enduring  bonds  and  imprisonment  for  Christ's  sake,  he  could  no  longer 
address  to  them  the  word  of  truth  and  mercy  ;  nor  could  he  exhibit 
to  their  view  in  his  own  spirit  and  conduct  the  purity,  the  meekness, 
and  the  gentleness  of  Christ.  Bat  he  had  free  access  to  the  throne 
of  grace ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  his  high  privilege  in  this  respect, 
pouring  out  his  supplications  to  Ood  with  ceaseless  importunity  in 
their  behalf.    Hence  we  learn, 

1.  That,  according  to  his  apprehensions,  the  interposition  of  Ghnl 
was  necessary  in  order  to  their  perfection  in  personal  religion.  If 
they  could  attain  to  this  state  by  their  own  devices  and  efforts,  it 
would  have  been  profane  to  call  upon  Ood  for  His  interference ;  for 
we  cannot  innocently  ask  of  Him  to  do  for  us  that  which  we  are  able 
to  do  for  ourselves,  and  which  He  has  imposed  upon  us  as  matter  of 
duty.  But  because  no  man  can  become  a  true  Christian,  or  attain  to 
the  state  of  Christian  perfection,  except  by  the  grace  of  God,  there* 
fore  should  that  grace  be  sought  by  earnest  and  believing  prayer. 

We  have  said  that  the  will  of  God  has  respect  to  our  knowledge  of 
revealed  truth ;  and  to  a  ripeness  in  tbat  knowledge  no  man  can 
attain  without  the  illumination  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Hence  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist :  ^  Open  Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I 
may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law."  ''Teach  me  to  do 
Thy  will:  Thy  Spirit  is  good;  lead  me"  in  the  way  everlasting. 
Hence  also  the  prayer  of  St.  Paul  for  the  members  of  the  Ephesian 
Church,  that  God  would  give  them  "  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  reve- 
lation in  the  knowledge  of  Himself:  the  eyes  of  their  understanding 
being  enlightened ; "  that  they  might  know  what  was  "  the  hope  of  His 
calling,  and  what'  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  His  inheritance  in  the 
saints."  That  the  prayers  of  Epaphras  had  respect  to  the  religious 
intelligence  of  the  Colossians,  and  that  St.  Paul  united  with  him  in 
the  same  request,  we  are  distinctly  informed, — Col.  i.  9,— where  the 
Apoetle  says,  '*  We.. .do  not  cease  to  pray  for  you,  and  to  desire  that 
ye  might  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  His  will  in  all  wisdom  and 
spiritual  understanding." 

The  doctrine  of  salvation  from  all  sin  in  the  present  life  has  been 
treated  with  ridicule  by  some  persons,  and  regarded  with  doubt 
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by  oihen ;  bat  we  aik.  Why  should  not  the  personil  sanetification  of 
belieren  be  completed  in  tUs  life  P  It  in  the  wask  of  God ;  and  why 
should  we  sci  limits  to  the  exerase  of  His  power^  when  He  has  set 
none  ?  It  is  by  His  hand  that  the  human  heart  is  circomcised ;  and 
where  has  He  said  that  He  will  leave  the  work  nnfinished  till  the 
body  dies?  He  has  promised  to  ^^ sprinkle  clean  water  "  upon  His 
children,  so  as  to  make  them  dean  "  from  all  their  idob  "  and**filthi- 
ness;"  bat  where  has  He  said  that  they  shall  only  be  partially 
deanied  till  the  spirit  shall  return  to  Him  P  ^The  blood  of  Jesos 
Christ,  His  Son,  deanseth  us  from  all  sin ; "  and  surely  that  hload  is 
as  efficacious  daring  the  life  of  a  Christian,  as  it  is  whoi  he  dies. 

As  the  gradoos  prindples  of  the  Christian  life  and  character,  such 
as  faith,  lore,  hope,  and  patience,  are  produced  in  the  minds  of  men 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  it  is  by  the  same  inspiration 
that  they  are  sustained,  and  strengthened,  and  matured.  When  a 
man  is  only  partially  under  the  Holy  Spirifs  influence,  these  graces 
are  feeble;  but  when  he  is  '*  filled  with  the  Spirit,"  as  CYery  Christian 
ought  to  be,  these  holy  principles  possess  a  character  of  perfection; 
and  the  Spirit  is  glorified  in  the  work  which  He  has  prodaced.  In 
the  Holy  Spirit's  absence  all  is  darkness,  sterility,  and  death,  like  the 
earth  in  its  chaotic  state ;  bat  where  He  dwells  in  the  fulness  of  His 
power,  the  new  creation  i^pears  in  its  completion  and  beauty. 

These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  Christian  obedience,  which 
depends  no  less  upon  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  He  that 
worketh  in  belieTers  both  to  will  and  to  do ;  and  without  Him  they 
can  do  nothing  aright.  He  must  lead  them  in  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness,  or  in  those  paths  they  can  never  walk.  He  must  strengthen 
them  to  do  their  Heavenly  Father's  will,  or  with  that  will  they  can 
never  yidd  more  than  a  feigned  oompliuice.  Separate  irom  Christ 
they  can  do  nothing.  When  St.  Pad  daims  to  have  laboured  more 
than  his  brethren,  he  significantiy  adds, ''  Tet  not  I,  bat  the  grace  of 
God  which  was  with  me." 

And  with  respect  to  the  religious  stability  of  which  the  text 
speaks,  that  also  is  to  be  especially  attributed  to  the  grace  of  God, 
without  which  **  nothing  is  holy,  nothing  is  strong."  It  is  not  so 
much  by  labour,  as  " by  fitith,"  that  Christians  ''stand;"  and  for 
this  reason,  that  faith  assumes  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and 
therefore  lays  hold  upon  the  power  of  God.  Hence  it  ia  that  the 
heirs  of  heavenly  blessedness  are  said  to  be  ''  kept  by  the  power  of 
God  through  fidth  unto  sdvation ;  "  and  St.  Jade  commends  them 
to  the  care  of  their  Almighty  Guardian,  who  done  **  is  able  to  keep 
them  from  falling,  and  to  present  them  fadtless  before  the  presence 
of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy.'' 

The  Holy  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  ererj  individual  Christian,  at 
eveiy  stsge  of  his  religious  progress,— ^whether  a  feeble  ^*  babe  in 
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Christ,"  a  "  young  man,"  who  is  "  strong  "  and  has  •'  overcome  the 
wicked  one,"  or  a  "father"  in  the  Lord,  perfected  in  every  grace 
and  ready  at  any  moment  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord, — ought 
with  all  thankfulness  and  humility  to  cherish  the  apostolic  senti- 
ment, "  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am."  Epaphras  assumed 
in  hb  prayers,  that  without  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  memhers 
of  the  Colossian  Church  could  never  attain  to  that  perfection  and 
stability  which  he  earnestly  desired  in  their  behalf.  He  farther 
assumed, 

2.  That  the  grace  which  was  needful  in  the  case  could  be  obtained 
by  prayer.  There  is  a  class  of  persons  professing  Christianity  who 
indulge  a  habit  of  applying  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  philosophy 
to  the  various  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christ's  Gospel.  They  cannot 
think,  for  example,  that  prayer  can  have  any  iDfluence  upon  the  mind 
of  God,  so  as  to  induce  Him  to  adopt  any  particular  course  of  opera- 
tion, considering  the  immutability  of  His  nature ;  and  hence  they 
conclude  that  the  only  design  of  prayer  is  to  affect  our  own  minds, 
by  exciting  in  us  certain  desires  and  expectations,  which  prepare  us 
for  the  blessings  which  we  ask,  and  which  our  Heavenly  Father 
delights  to  bestow.  This  they  call  "  the  philosophy  of  prayer,"  by 
the  inculcation  of  which  they  imagine  that  they  explain  a  difficult 
subject,  and  convey  valuable  instruction  to  mankind.  But  with  all 
deference  to  these  men  of  wisdom,  if  the  only  end  of  prayer  is  to 
affect  the  mind  of  the  man  who  engages  in  the  duty,  then  all  inter- 
cession for  other  people,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  utterly 
fruitless  and  unavailing.  According  to  this  theory,  the  man  who 
prays  for  others  is  himself  benefitted,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own 
pious  and  benevolent  affections ;  but  that  is  all.  The  persons  for 
whom  he  prays  receive  no  advantage  from  his  petitions,  with  what- 
ever eamestn^s  they  may  be  presented ;  so  that  in  the  invocation  of 
blessings  upon  them,  the  man  who  intercedes  with  God  for  others, 
under  an  apprehension  that  his  requests  will  be  granted,  practises  a 
direct  fraud  upon  himself. 

I  would  ask,  Is  this  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  prayer  P  When 
Epaphras,  in  one  of  the  Roman  prisons,  prayed  for  the  Colossians,  did 
not  he  believe  that  God  would  bless  them  in  answer  to  his  petitions  ? 
And  was  not  his  belief  in  this  case  the  faith  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
produces,  and  of  which  God  approves  ?  I  would  ask  further,  When 
St.  Paul  offered  to  Gk)d  thd  sublime  and  comprehensive  prayers  for 
the  churches,  which  we  find  scattered  through  his  Epistles,  did  he 
think  that  those  prayers  all  terminated  in  himself,  and  that  the 
people  in  whose  behalf  they  were  presented  would  receive  no  benefit 
from  them  ?  or  was  St.  Paul,  with  his  inspired  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  and  his  consequent  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  God, 
ignorant  of  the  true  nature  and  design  of  prayer  i 
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Awaj  wiUi  these  fooliBh  speeolations  I  Thej  are  as  abaard  and 
shallow  as  they  are  unaoriptoral  and  preaumptaous.  The  fact  is, 
that  God^worketh  all  things  after  theooonaelof  His  own  will;" 
and  it  is  a  part  of  that  "  counsel "  that  men  shall  be  blessed  in 
answer  to  prayer.  And  heoce  it  is  that  "  the  effectual  fervent  prayer 
of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much ; "'"  ayaileth  much  "  for  the  man 
that  prays,  and  **  aTaileth  much  "  for  other  people,  in  whose  behalf  it 
is  offered.  The  fact  is  undeniable.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  general 
tenor  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  by  the  practice  of  good  men  in  all  ages. 
Do  you  ask  what  are  the  reasons  for  this  part  of  the  Divine  plan  P 
The  only  reason  that  I  shall  attempt  to  assign  shall  be  given  in  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  "  Even  so,  Father  :  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  Thy 
.sight.*'  The  Spirit  is  poured  out  from  on  high,  the  Gospel  has  free 
course  and  is  glorified,  churches  are  enlarged,  believers  are  edified  in 
faith  and  love^  the  arm  of  persecution  is  arrested,  and  converts  to  the 
faith  are  multiplied,  as  righteous  men  separately  and  unitedly  pray ; 
because  such  is  the  good  pleasure  of  Gtod,  Prayer,  we  conceive, 
derives  all  its  efficacy  from  God*8  sovereign  appointment  and  will : 
and  to  His  wiU  every  wise  man  will  meekly  and  reverently  bow. 

3.  The  prayers  of  Epaphras,  for  the  object  which  we  have  endea* 
voured  to  explain,  were  remarkable  for  their  earnestness  and  impor- 
tunity. He  "prayed;**  he  "laboured  in  prayers;'*  he  "laboured 
fervently  in  prayers;"  he  "laboured  fervently  in  prayers  always.^* 
Forcible  as  is  this  language,  the  terms  which  are  used  by  the  Apostle 
convey  even  a  stronger  meaning.  They  represent  this  devoted  pas- 
tor as  praying  for  his  flock  in  an  "  agony  "  of  desire.  One  of  our  old 
divines  has  said  that  "  prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit^  the  etillneee 
of  our  thoughts,  the  evennees  of  our  recollection,"  &c.  We  can  only 
say  that  such  was  not  its  character  in  Epaphras.  He  prayed  with  a 
mighty  "zeal,"  and  his  whole  soul  " laboured "  and  "agonized "in 
the  service.  True  prayer  is  indeed  a  labour.  It  is  a  labour  of  the 
intellect ;  for  in  prayer  we  should  earnestly  endeavour  to  raise  our 
minds  to  a  just  apprehension  of  God's  holiness  and  justice,  of  His 
mercy,  truth,  and  power ;  of  Christ,  as  the  Mediator  between  God 
and  us ;  and  of  the  promises  of  Holy  Scripture,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
which  we  come  to  the  throne  of  grace.  Prayer  is  a  labour  of  the 
heart ;  an  earnest  desire  and  effort  to  lay  hold  upon  Him  whom  we 
worship,  by  the  exercise  of  an  absolute  trust  in  £Qm  as  our  covenant 
God.  It  is  a  labour  of  the  will ;  a  fixed  purpose  to  obtain  the  bless- 
iug  to  which  our  attention  is  directed,  and  upon  which  our  hearts 
are  set.  Such  a  reverent  determination  the  patriarch  cherished  when 
he  said  to  the  Angel  Jehovah,  "  I  will  not  let  Thee  go,  except  Thou 
bless  me."  Prayer  in  this  venerable  patriarch  was  a  "  wrestling ; "  a 
spiritual  conflict,  long  continued ;  an  obedient  striving  of  a  man  with 
his  God  and  Saviour^  a  resistance  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  unbelieving 
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propensities  of  the  heart.  Such  prayer  God  delights  to  hear  and 
answer ;  for  He  '^  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  wor« 
ship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  To  qualify  the  people  of  God  for 
this  momentous  exercise,  the  Holy  Spirit  **  helpeth  their  infirmities/' 
making  intercession  within  them  **  with  groanings  which  cannot  he 
uttered."  Thus  Epaphras  prayed  for  the  people  of  his  charge ;  and 
thus  all  the  men  pray  who  attain  to  eminence  in  personal  godliness, 
and  to  distinguished  usefulness  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

We  naturally  ask  why  Epaphras  prayed  with  such  intensity  of 
desire  for  the  religious  perfection  of  the  Colossian  Church.  What 
is  there  in  this  ''completeness  "  that  renders  it  so  exceedingly  desirable  P 
The  answer  is,  that  such  perfection  is  in  accordance  with  *'  the  will 
of  God."  That  **  will "  is  the  law  of  the  universe,  the  rule  of  all  that 
is  right  and  good  in  the  creation,  and  is  therefore  dear  to  every  pious 
heart.  God  is  glorified  when  His  "  will "  is  fulfilled  ;  and  He  is  dis- 
honoured when  His  "  will  "  is  frustrated  and  opposed  by  rebel  angels 
and  by  rebel  men.  Hence  we  are  taught  by  our  Saviour,  when  wo 
pray  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  say, "  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it 
is  in  heaven.* ' 

Further,  when  professed  Christians ''  stand  perfect  and  complete 
in  all  the  will  of  God,"  their  influence  upon  one  another,  and  upon 
the  unconverted  part  of  mankind,  is  powerful  and  salutary.  In 
this  case  they  ''  provoke  one  another "  only  *'  to  love  and  to  good 
works,"  and  are  the  **  helpers  of  each  other's  joy."  Many  of  the 
people  who  are  living  in  the  neglect  of  their  own  salvation  never 
study  religion,  except  as  they  see  it  exemplified  in  the  spirit  and  con- 
duct of  its  professors ;  and  when  they  witness  in  these  professors 
unholy  tempers,  defective  morality,  and  negligence  in  religious  duties, 
their  own  prejudices  against  religion  are  strengthened,  and  they  are 
confirmed  in  their  habits  of  ungodliness.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Christians  come  up  to  the  true  standard  of  religious  and  moral 
excellence,  evangelical  light  is  di£Ecised  abroad,  stumbling-blocks  are 
removed,  prejudice  is  subdued,  and  sinful  men  are  won  to  Christ  and 
His  Church.  Where  is  the  man  that  loves  Christ,  His  cause,  and 
the  souls  which  He  has  redeemed  by  His  blood,  who  does  not  ear* 
nestly  desire  to  witness  results  of  this  kind  P 

Nor  is  the  personal  benefit  of  Christian  people  themselves  less  cer- 
tainly secured  when  they  are  fully  conformed  to  the  ''  will "  of  their 
Heavenly  Father,  When  they  are  perfected  in  faith  and  holy  love, 
— when  they  are  sanctified  to  God  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  so  that 
whether  they  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatever  they  do,  they  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God, — then  are  their  consciences  at  rest,  their  intercourse 
with  God  is  intimate  and  joyous,  their  treasure  Ib  in  heaven,  and 
their  hearts  are  also  there.  The  absence  of  spiritual  enjoyment 
among  religious  people  may  be  generally  traced  to  their  defective 
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pietj.  If  they  would  ^  rqoiee  evennore/'  tbej  miui  be  aaved  fram 
all  tin,  be  perfected  in  every  Cbristian  grace,  and  aerre  Qod  wiih 
anintermpted  fideliij.  Tbea  will  their  peace  flotr  like  a  riyer ;  their 
joy  will  ofben  riie  to  rapture ;  their  ddiTcranoe  from  the  fear  of  death 
be  complete;  and  their  admiBsion  into  heaTcn  triumphant.  But  the 
benefits  of  deep,  establiahed,  and  actite  piety  end  not  with  this  fleet- 
ing life.  They  are  ererlasting;  for  ev&pj  one  will  be  rewarded 
according  to  hhi  deeds. 

These  oonsiderationB,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  snggest  tiie  tnie 
reason  for  the  fenroor  of  the  "  prayers  "  and  **  seal "  of  Epaphras,  and 
are  the  tme  jostifieation  of  both.  In  snch  a  case,  it  is  impioos  to  be 
cool  and  nnimpassioned. 

▲mjcATioir. 

L  The  conduct  of  Epaphras,  as  it  is  described  in  the  text,  may  be 
justly  proposed  as  an  example  to  Christian  ministers  and  pastors. 
Sustaining  as  he  did  the  pastoral  relation,  he  felt  his  responsibility  to 
Christ,  and  cherished  a  tender  concern  for  the  souls  that  were  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  He  knew  that  the  Gospel  which  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  is  the  doctrine  of  salvation ;  and  that  its  grand  design  is  the 
deliverance  of  men  from  all  sin,  and  their  perfection  in  holiness,  in 
order  to  their  final  happiness  in  heaven.  These  objects,  it  would 
appear,  Epaphras  steadily  kept  in  view  in  all  his  ministrations  ;  but, 
feeling  that  they  could  only  be  accomplished  under  the  Divine  influ- 
ence and  blessing,  he  applied  himself  with  the  utmost  diligence  and 
assiduity  to  prayer.  In  this  respect  he  followed  the  example  of  our 
Saviour's  Apostles,  who  said,  "  We  will  give  ourselves  continually  to 
prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word."  To  impart  evangelical 
instruotion  in  all  its  fulness  and  variety,  and  to  impart  it  with  an 
undeviating  reference  to  the  one  object  of  securing  the  spiritual  per- 
fection of  the  people,  is  an  essential  part  of  a  minister's  duty ;  but  it 
is  only  a  part.  Unless,  in  addition  to  this,  he  live  in  the  spirit  of 
prayer ;  unless  he  ^  labour  in  prayer,"  both  for  himself  and  his  people ; 
unless  he  be  accustomed  to  plead  with  God  in  an  agony  of  desire  for 
the  salvation  of  his  people,  desirous,  above  everything  besides,  that 
they  may  "  stand  perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God ;"  he 
is  not  duly  alive  to  his  responsibilities,  and  fails  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  high  commission.  No  man  is  ''  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ," 
unless,  in  addition  to  his  faithful  and  tmwearied  labours  in  the  pulpit, 
and  his  vigilant  care  of  the  flock,  he  be  eminently  a  man  of  prayer ; 
invoking  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  public  and  official  labours ; 
rendering  grateful  thanks  for  every  instance  of  success ;  weeping 
before  the  Lord  over  the  careless,  the  lukewarm,  and  the  backslider ; 
uudous  to  '^  present  eveiy  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus."    Upon  the 
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ministerfl  who  thas  live  the  unction  of  thd  Holy  One  rests  in  its  richest 
plemtadCi  and  they  cannot  labour  and  pray  in  vain. 

2.  The  text  places  before  individual  Christians  the  standard  at  which 
they  ought  to  aim.  Did  Epaphras  pray  in  an  agony  of  desire  in  behalf 
of  the  Colossians  ?  Do  all  faithful  ministers  and  pastors  in  this 
follow  Epaphras'  example  p  "  He  that  hath  wrought;  them  for  the 
self-same  thing  is  Gt)d,"  by  whose  Spirit  these  holy  yearnings  are 
produced  in  them,  and  they  are  stimulated  to  these  restless  and 
incessant  supplications,  and  assisted  in  them.  Then  such  a  state  is 
attainable ;  and  those  Ohristians  who  neglect  to  press  after  it  forsake 
their  own  mercies,  and  are  imfaithful  to  their  high  vocation.  Their 
duty  unquestionably  is  to  be  like-minded  with  those  who  are  over 
them  in  the  Lord;  to  ''go  on  unto  perfection;"  to  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness ;  to  "  cleanse  themselves  from  all  filthiness 
of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  p^ecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God ;  "  to 
crucify  the  old  man,  with  the  affections  and  lusts;  to  grow  in 
grace ;  to  increase  with  all  the  increase  of  Ood ;  to  tolerate  in  them- 
selves no  sin,  and  to  neglect  no  duty ;  to  use  with  holy  diligence 
every  means  of  grace ;  to  put  forth  all  their  strength  in  the  service 
of  Ood ;  and  by  wrestling  faith  to  apprehend  all  the  salvation  which 
is  by  Christ  Jesus.  It  should  be  their  ceaseless  desire  and  prayer 
that  Ood  would  grant  unto  them, ''  according  to  the  riches  of  His 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  by  His  Spirit  in  the  inner  man ; " 
that  they,  **  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  compre- 
hend with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and 
height ;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge, 
that  they  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  Ood."  And  let  no 
man  despair  of  being  able  to  attain  to  this  state.  "  Salvation  is  of 
the  Lord ;"  and  who  shall  limit  either  His  mercy  or  His  power  P 
Then  hav£  faith  tk  Ood. 


TOZER'S  "HIGHLANDS  OP  TURKEY."* 

A  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  much  accustomed  to  the 
saddle,  tells  us  in  his  journal  that  during  part  of  a  certain  week  he 
read  over  the  "  Odyssey  '*  on  horseback.  We  confess  a  genuine  admira- 
tion of  that  performance.  Many  men  who  enjoy  a  reputation  for 
scholarship,  and  who  really  are  moderate  scholars,  would  find  it  quite 


*  *'ReMireliM  in  the  HigUinds  of  Tnrkey ;  inclading  Vititi  to  Monnti  Ida,  Athos, 
Olympiu,  and  Pelion,  to  tke  Mirdite  Albsniani,  and  other  remote  Tribes.  With  Notes 
on  the  Ballads,  Tfeles,  and  Classical  Superstitions  of  the  Modem  Greeks.  B7  the  Rev. 
Beniy  Eanshawe  Toier,  M.A.,  F.R.O.S.,  Tntor  and  late  Pellow  of  Eieter  Ck>Uege, 
Otford.*'    Twovolnmes.    Map  and  illostritions.    London :  John  Mnrraj,  1869. 
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enoQgh  to  get  throngb  a  boek  or  two  of  the  "  Odyssey  "  per  diem  in 
the  ^07  shades  of  Academos;  such  an  aooompaniment  to  horae- 
ezerciae  never  entering  their  thonghts.  But  here  is  a  little  gentleman, 
who,  in  the  stirmpe,  reads  off  his  half-dozen  books  or  so  for  days 
together.  He  foi^ets,  indeed,  to  tell  ns  whether  he  walked,  trotted,  or 
cantered  his  horse ;  bnt  sorely  the  poet  foond  him  cantering  enough; 
for  what  can  canter  better  than  the  immortal  Greek  hexameters? 
We  may  sappose  that  our  cavalier  walked  through  a  book;  then 
trotted  or  cantered  fire  minntes,  just  to  waken  himself  np  for  another. 
However  performed,  the  thing  was  a  /ea^,  and  one  which  shows  the 
performer  to  wonderful  advantage,  since  he  intended  no  feat  at  alL 

The  Fellow  of  Exeter,  like  the  Fellow  of  Linoohi,  is  in  tdrumque 
paraiwt,  the  study  or  the  saddle.  To  speak  the  truth,  we  do  not  quite 
understand  his  horsemanship :  it  may  be  average ;  it  may  be  poor,  or 
excellent.  There  can  bo  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  scholarship. 
Beside  the  customary  Latin  and  Greek  which  an  Oxford  Tutor  snd 
Fellow  mnai  know,  he  has  at  least  four  or  five  modem  languages  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  But  instead  of  commending  the  writer,  we  had  better 
look  at  his  book. 

Throughout  these  two  volumes  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  disquisilion, 
history,  and  information ;  with  now  and  then  a  touch  of  adventure, 
though  Mr.  Tozer  has,  for  the  most  part,  designedly  kept  back  merely 
personal  as  well  as  merely  nnental  matters.  The  chief  charm  of  the 
work  is,  for  us,  in  the  "  Highlands  '*  to  which  it  introduces  us. 

We  have  ever  loved  a  mountain;  but  wha6  mountains  are  these? 
Ida,  Olympus,  Athos,  Ossa,  Pindus,  Pelion !  We  have  heard  of  such 
heights ;  nor  were  we  ever  prepared  to  deny  their  existence.  We  have 
even  bdieved  in  them  with  a  kind  of  half-belief,  as  certain  grand 
mythological  summits,  rising  somewhere  in  fairyland.  But  hills  that 
you  can  actually  climb  up  and  tumble  down,  positive  and  palpable 
agglomerations  of  stones  and  earth  and  tree8,-*we  had  hardly  realized 
anything  so  earthly. 

But  fact  is  fact :  here  are  the  hills,  and  here  is  a  guide  to  them. 
We  give  a  few  extracts : — 

MoiTNT  Athob. — "Towards  the  southern  end"  the  peninsula 
"  attains  the  elevation  of  about  four  thousand  feet,  and  then,  after  a 
slight  depression,  suddenly  throws  up  a  vast  conical  peak,  six  thoussnd 
four  hundred  feet  high,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  on  three  sides  by 
the  sea.  From  the  central  ridge  lateral  valleys  and  deep  gorges  run 
down  to  the  coast ;  but  the  character  of  the  ground  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  peninsula  is  entirely  different,  the  western  side  being  rugged  and 
precipitous,  while  the  eastern  is  comparatively  soft  and  clothed  with 
magnificent  trees.  The  vegetation  of  this  part  surpasses  everything 
that  I  have  seen  elsewhere :  on  the  ridge  itself  and  its  steep  declivities 
are  forests  of  beech  and  chestnut ;  below  this  oaks  and  plane-trees  an 
found,  together  with  the  olive,  cypress,  arbutus,  catalpa»  and  a  plentiful 
undergrowth  of  heath  and  broom ;  in  addition  to  which,  as  if  the  earth 
could  never  tire  of  pouring  forth  her  stores,  numerous  creepers  trail 
over  the  trees,  and  hang  in  festoons  from  tiie  branches.  The  peak 
itself,  to  whioh  the  name  of  Athos  is  now  restricted,  is,  from  its  hei^t 
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and  solitary  pogition,  its  conical  form  and  delicate  colour,  a  most 
impressiTe  mountain.  It  rises  several  thousand  feet  aboTC  the  region 
of  firs  in  a  steep  mass  of  white  marble,  which,  from  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  assumes  a  faint  tender  tint  of  grey,  of  the  strange  beauty 
of  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  those  who  have  seen  the  dolomite 
peaks  of  the  Tyrol 

**  It  may  be  easily  conceived  from  this  how  exquisite  the  scenery  is. 
Such  combinations  of  rook,  wood,  and  water  can  hardly  be  seen  else- 
where. The  deep-blue  expanse  of  the  ^gean  forms  a  part  of  every 
view,  and  on  the  horizon  to  the  north  and  east  appear  the  heights  of 
Mount  Pangsens,  and  the  magnificent  outlines  of  the  islands  of  Thasos, 
Samothrace,  Imbros,  and  Lemnos.  The  slopes  of  the  holy  mountain 
itself  are  dotted  with  farms  and  monastic  buildings,  about  which  lie 
bright  patches  of  cultivated  land,  which  have  been  reclaimed  by  the 
hands  of  the  monks.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ride  is  along  the 
south-east  coast  of  the  peninsula ;  in  this  part  you  are  sometimes  in  the 
midst  of  brushwood  close  to  the  sea,  sometimes  in  shrubberies  excluding 
the  sun,  through  which  here  and  there  you  get  peeps  of  the  ^gean  far 
below ;  from  these  again  you  penetrate  inland,  from  time  to  time,  into 
dells  filled  with  planes  and  chestnuts,  and  embowered  with  creepers — a 
wilderness  of  leafy  shade— from  the  openings  in  which  the  majestic 
peak  is  frequently  visible,  its  lower  slopes  melting  into  purple  haze, 
while  its  summit  assumes  that  unearthly,  ethereal  lilac-gprey  tinge, 
which  I  have  before  mentioned," 

The  Cokvbnt  or  Baablam.— "  We  retraced  our  steps  along  the 
heights,  until  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  the  monastery 
stands.  The  face  of  this  is  absolutely  perpendicular, — an  epithet  which, 
though  often  applied  to  cliffs,  is  seldom  literally  true,  as  it  is  in  this 
instance.  Looking  up,  we  could  only  see  the  end  of  the  rope,  by  which 
we  were  to  ascend,  hanging  from  a  block,  with  a  great  iron  hook 
attached  to  it ;  but  shortly  after  this  was  let  down,  accompanied  by  a 
strong  and  capacious  net.  The  net  was  unhooked  by  our  attendants, 
and  spread  out  upon  the  ground.  I  immediately  seated  myself  in  the 
middle  of  it,  with  my  legs  crossed  under  me  d  2a  Turque;  but  the 
monks  called  out  that  two  should  get  in  together.  So  one  of  my  com- 
panions  joined  me ;  and  when  we  had  been  placed  viff-d-vu,  and  our  legs 
intertwined  in  a  marvellous  manner,  the  net's  meshy  folds  were  collected 
around  us,  and  the  hook  passed  through  them ;  a  shout  from  below,  a 
pull  from  above,  and  we  found  ourselves  swinging  in  mid-air.  There 
was  a  twist  on  the  rope,  and  consequently  we  went  round  and  round  at 
first,  like  a  joint  of  meat  suspended  from  a  bottle-jack ;  and  we  found 
it  highly  expedient  to  cling  on  tightly  to  the  sides  of  the  net,  so  as  to 
save  ourselves  from  tumbling  into  a  confused  heap  in  the  bottom.  Up, 
np  we  went,  with  an  easy  and  gentle  motion,  and  as  we  looked  down 
between  our  legs,  the  rocks,  and  trees,  and  deep  gorges  appeared  to  be 
receding  below  us ;  until,  at  the  end  of  three  minutes,  we  were  wound 
up  to  the  block,  and  the  good  fathers,  putting  out  a  hooked  pole  in 
defiiult  of  a  crane,  fished  us  in,  tnming  us  over  in  the  process,  and  laid 
us  in  a  helpless  condition  on  the  floor.  We  were  then  disentangled 
and  helped  to  our  lega.    With  grim  gravity  the  monks  addressed  ug 
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widi  the  CQstomary  Mlutation  of,  'Welcome  to  the  end  of  your 
jownej '  (KoXwff  ipurart) ;  to  whioh,  when  we  had  shaken  onnelTes  into 
shape,  we  equally  grarely  replied, '  We  are  happy  to  hare  reached  yon ' 
(KiiX«f  vat  wfniKOfMMtf).  When  we  locked  down  the  precipice,  the  depth 
waa  appalling ;  the  monks  called  it  two  hundred  and  twenty  two  feet" 

♦  *  4e  ♦  « 

**  When  we  had  partaken  of  the  cnstomaiy  refireshments!,  and  pre- 
sented a  donation  to  the  monastery,  we  prepared  to  descend  again. 
This  was  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  going  to  exeoation.  There  stood  the  monki, 
onr  ezeoationers ;  there  hnng  the  rope  from  which  we  were  to  be  sus- 
pended ;  there,  abore  all,  was  the  dreadful  abyss  orer  which  we  were  to 
swing.  However,  short  work  was  made  of  ns.  The  net  waa  spread  at 
the  edge  of  the  loft;  twoof  ns  were  placed  in  it  as  before,  the  meshes 
were  gathered  round  us,  and  the  hook  passed  through  them,  and  then 
oif!  We  were  bundled  out,  and  in  a  minute  and  a  half  had  safcJy  reached 
the  ground." 

Thb  Hbbmit  or  Athos.— ",He  spoke  distinctly,  like  a  man  who 
had  had  some  education;  and  dowly,  as  one  unaccustomed  to  conTcna- 
tion.  As  we  were  looking  down  on  the  tumbling  waves,  I  said  to  him 
before  leaying,  "  Here  you  hare  near  you  Gk>d  and  the  sea.'*  "  Ah ! " 
he  replied,  "  weare  all  sinners,"  as  if  to  deprecate  the  idea  that  he  was 
on  a  higher  spiritual  level  than  other  men.  His  answer  iUnstrates  the 
entire  absence  of  pretension  which  we  observed  amongst  the  monks ; 
they  never  represented  themselves  as  more  learned,  or  more  rdigiouB, 
or  having  higher  aims,  than  was  really  the  case." 

The  Monks'  fbilino  towabbs  othbb  pbofbssbd  Ghbistiavs. 
-«"  When  we  talked  to  the  monks,  as  we  often  did,  about  their  relation 
to  other  Christian  churches,  and  to  our  own  in  particular,  the  answers 
they  gave  us  were  almost  always  sympathetic  and  liberal.  '  Do  you 
receive  the  Gk>8pclB  P  Do  you  believe  in  the  Trinity  P  Axe  you  bap- 
tized P*  asked  one.  'Yery  well;  then  you  are  a  true  Ohristian.' 
Another  volunteered  the  remark  that  all  the  churches  are  one,  the 

test  being  belief  in  Christ." "In  short,  they  regard  ua  almost 

exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a  large  number  of  English  Churchmen 
regard  the  Dissenters  in  their  own  country,— that  is  to  say,  they 
acknowledge  the  reality  of  our  Christian  faith,  and  ita  vitality,  as 
shown  by  the  fruits  it  produces,  and  would  shrink  firom  denying  that 
we  shall  ultimately  be  saved ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  feel  them- 
selves unable  to  consider  us  as  being  in  the  same  safe,  and,  so  to  speak, 
guaranteed,  position  as  themselves." 

YiBW  OF  Athos  7&OM  THE  BLOPB  OF  Pblion.— "It  would  he 
hard  to  find  any  sight  on  earth  more  beautiful  than  that  which  greeted 
our  eyes  as  we  rose  just  after  daybreak  the  next  morning.  Above  the 
eastern  horizon  were  spread  clear  translucent  spaces  of  that  'daffodil 
sky,'  with  which  our  observant  Laureate  has  familiarised  us,  bat 
which  nevertheless  is  rarely  seen ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  rose  from 
the  sea  an  object  'phantom-iiGur,'  yet  sharply  cut,  distinct,  and  real,^ 
the  gigantic  watch-tower  of  '  lonely  Athos.'  We  both  thought  we  had 
never  seen  so  superb  a  mountain.    The  deamess  of  its  outline  and  the 
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delicacy  of  the  tinU  soon  faded  away  when  the  aim's  disc  appeared 
above  Uie  water ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  scenes  which,  once  beheld,  are 
never  forgotten." 

Our  extracts  are  ended.  A  word  and  we  hare  done.  The  author 
says  in  his  preface  that  he  shall  be  amply  satisfied  if  his  tonrs  give  his 
readers  a  fraction  of  the  pleasnre  which  they  gave  himself.  They  have 
given  one  reader  this  fraction  of  pleasnre;  a  statement  this  which 
must  be  strictly,  and  even  mathematically,  correct,  however  great  was 
the  traveller's  pleasure,  since  he  does  not  state  what  fraction  of  the 
pleasure! 

''Tenth  or  ten-thoosaadth  "  serves  the  torn  "alike." 


A   PLEA  FOR  THE   CLASS-MEETING. 

"  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  onrsel?es  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is ; 
hnt  exhorting  one  another :  and  so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  the  day  approaching." 
(Heb.  z.  25.) 

Whatbvib  other  objects  were  contemplated  by  the  writer  of  this 
Epistle,  one  is  very  evident.  He  intended  to  show  the  superiority  of 
the  Christian  religion  over  the  Jewish.  Li  the  course  of  his  argument, 
his  silence  is  as  remarkable  as  his  words.  One  instance  has  been  fre* 
quently  insisted  upon :  he  never  hints  at  the  existence  of  a  Christian 
priesthood.  We  would  adduce  another  instructive  omission :  he  never 
makes  mention  of  a  system  of  Church-government,  although,  had  there 
been  any  Divinely-appointed  and  universally-obligatory  mode  of  ruling 
the  Christian  society,  it  is  plain  that  this  would  have  fallen  fully  within 
the  scope  of  the  writer's  argument,  and  would  have  strengthened  the 
comparison  he  drew  in  favour  of  Christianity.  We  hold,  therefore,  from 
this  and  the  universal  silence  of  Scriptare  upon  what  many  have  con- 
sidered a  vital  question,  that  no  one  form  of  church-order  is  binding 
upon  the  Church.  In  fact,  every  church  has  committed  to  it  the  general 
body  of  truth,  which  it  is  its  bounden  duty  to  make  as  effective  as 
possible,  by  any  means  that  l?isdom  and  prudence  dictate.  We  must 
further  assert,  that  no  custom  is  made  universally  binding  by  the  mere 
fact  that  it  can  be  shown  to  have  existed  in  apostolic  times.  For  we 
must  prove,  that  it  not  only  was  practised  by  the  immediate  contem- 
poraries of  our  Lord,  but  that  they  intended  the  same  to  be  of  per- 
petual obligation.  Indeed,  researches  into  Christian  antiquity  in  this 
direction,  however  interesting  they  may  be,  are  only  useful  as  showing 
what  good  men  of  former  times  thought  most  expedient  in  their  day 
for  the  advancement  of  the  glory  of  Gk>d  in  the  Church.  Risking  the 
charge  of  dogmatism,  but  believing  ourselves  fully  able  to  substantiate 
our  statements,  we  affirm  it  to  be  our  conviction, — 

1.  That  there  are  no  forms  of  church-government  laid  down  in  the 
New  Testament  as  of  perpetual  obligation ;  and,  2.  That  this  omission 
is  designed ;  for  it  is  part  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  Church  by  her 
Founder  to  fill  up,  in  accordance  with  the  varying  necessities  of  time, 
place,  and  national  character,  the  outlines  drawn  in  bold  relief  by  the 
statement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian  life* 
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Bat  we  flmst  here  inteijeet  a  remark :  Becaiue  the  Ohnrcih  is  at 
liberty  to  make  what  laws  and  regulations  she  may  see  fit»  proTided  ake 
enacts  nothing  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Christian  truth,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  she  is  to  remain  without  order  and  without  gorem- 
ment.  Manycryoutagainst  first  one  and  then  another  enactment  that  ''itk 
only  human,'*  and  insist  that  as  no  particular  form  of  government  is  laid 
down  in  Scripture,  the  practice  in  question  ought  to  be  abolished.  But 
what  should  we  say  to  the  man  who  maintained,  that  beoanae  no  par* 
ticular  language  is  o^joiaed  upon  the  Christian  when  he  praya>  all 
words  spoken  in  prayer  are  human,  and  consequently  words  ought  to 
be  abandoned  in  prayer  P  Although  no  particular  form  of  ohuroh- 
goremment  is  prescribed,  some  form  is  necessary  and  must  be  eigoined 
by  the  Christian  assembly  through  its  authorities.  Difference  in  forms 
is  not  suiBcient  in  reason,  and  ought  not  to  be  suffered  in  practice^  to 
diride  Christian  men.  Why  should  we  make  the  way  to  heaven  nar« 
rower  than  it  is  P    Why  cannot  the  Church  agree  to  differ  P 

But  here  we  may  be  met  by  an  objection  :  **  According  to  what  has 
been  adranced  above,"  an  opponent  might  say, "  how  could  yon  com- 
bat the  right  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  for  instance,  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  private  confession  of  sins  to  a  priest  P"  We  should  reply, 
"  Practice  corroborates  d  priori  reasoning,  and  shows  that  private  con* 
fession  hides  Christ  from  the  soul,  tends  in  no  degree  to  the  increase  of 
moral  puri^,  but  the  reverse,  and  finally  opens  the  way  to  proceedings 
of  the  most  un-Christlike  character.  This  subverts  the  foundation  of 
Christian  association  in  church-membership ;  and  when  the  evil  becomes 
iul]^  developed,  power  is  assumed  by  man  to  forgive  sins.  Anything, 
however  specious,  that  defeats  practically  the  fundamental  aima  of  Chris- 
tianity must  be  suppressed."  In  the  EpisUes  to  the  Corinthians  we  see 
St.  Paul  ordering  his  conduct  in  accordance  with  these  very  prin- 
ciples. Certain  spiritual  gifts,  that  were  in  themselves  very  precious, 
were  exercised  in  a  manner  that  called  for  animadversion ;  and  St.  Paul 
rebuked  the  customs— the  unwritten  or  common  law  of  the  Church — 
by  an  appeal  to  a  fundamental  principle.  Edification  was  a  neoessity 
of  Christian  life.  The  Church  must  be  built  up ;  and  anything  that 
interfered  with  ihit,  however  laudable  and  however  lawful  in  itself,  must 
be  controlledi  Therefore  the  Apostle  ruled  that  all  things  must  "  be 
done  decently  and  in  order;"  and  that  "  the  spirits  of  the  prophets" 
must  either  be  "  in  sulrjection  "  to  the  prophets,  or  else  silenoed.  Prv^ 
cipleM  firsts  and  means  and  modes  afterwards,  is  the  guiding  rule  of  all 
apostolic  judgments  in  matters  of  church-diBcipline. 

The  passage  that  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper  may  be 
studied,  we  think,  with  advantage  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  postu- 
lates. One  great  branch  of  Christian  duty  is  here  distinctiy  brought 
before  us ;  and,  so  far  as  the  analogy  of  the  New  Teetament  admUe  ef 
iU  accomplishment,  the  means  for  the  performance  of  that  dul^  are 
prescribed. 

The  duty  that  is  here  enjoined  on  us  as  a  branch  of  Christian  love 
first  claims  our  attention ;  and  that  we  may  not  be  accused  of  foisting 
a  meaning  on  Holy  Scripture  to  serve  our  own  purpose,  we  will  define 
it  in  the  woyds  of  Dean  Alford;  "Let  us  consider  one  another/ 
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that  iB,  "  Survey,  with  a  view  to  more  closely  considenng ;"  or,  '*  Let 
all  of  U8  have  all  in  continnal  remembrance,  bearing  one  another's 
characters,  and  wants,  and  weaknesses  in  mind."  *  The  great  purpose 
for  which  this  duty  is  commanded  is  also  shown  us.  Onr  love  and  onr 
good  works  are  to  be  mutnally  increased.  Any  consideration  of  a 
brother's  "  character,  wants,  and  weaknesses,"  that  does  not  lead  to  an 
increase  of  onr  love  for  him  and  his  love  for  ns,  is  absolutely  forbidden. 
All  censoriousness,  all  rejoicing  in  evil,  all  glorying  in  another's  in* 
firmity,  is  reprehended.  We  look  at  one  another  for  the  increase  of  our 
love  and  our  good  works.f  The  means  are  also  prescribed,  so  far  as 
the  New  Testament  prescribes  means ;  namely,  the  frequenting  of  church 
assemblies,  wherein  "  one  should  exhort  another,"  and  "  yet  each  one 
be  himself  exhorted  by  his  exhortation  of  the  church."  { 

If  we  may  take  this  explanation  as  substantially  correct,  (and,  to  our 
own  minds,  it  is  singularly  consistent  with  the  whole  ideal  that  we 
have  formed  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  family,)  some  such  things  as 
these  would  follow :  No  Christian  is  admitted  into  the  Church  merely 
to  receive  certain  advantages  from  it.  He  has  to  impart  good,  as  well 
as  to  obtain  it.  He  cannot  listlessly  enrol  himself  amongst  the  mem« 
hers ;  he  must  have  a  constant  remembrance  of  the  "  character,  wants, 
and  weaknesses  "  of  his  associates.  This  is  equaUy  binding  upon  edu- 
cated and  uneducated  Christians,  upon  intelligent  and  ignorant  fol- 
lowers  of  Christ,  upon  rich  and  poor  alike.  Every  member  is  to 
sympathize  with  his  fellow.  The  assemblies,  moreover,  of  Christians 
convened  for  this  purpose  must  be  frequent.— This  is  the  duty  stated  in 
the  passage  before  us.§  All  Christians  are  bound  to  its  fulfilment, 
and  all  churches  ought  to  take  some  means  for  its  accomplishment. 
What  we  plead  for  is,  that  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Church  has  a  full 
and  perfect  right,  by  its  authorized  assemblies,  to  make  such  provision 
for  the  efficient  discharge  of  this  duty  on  the  part  of  its  members,  as 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian  life.  We 
hold,  further,  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  in  the  form  of  making  obliga« 
tory  an  attendance  upon  a  regularly*  appointed  assembly  convened  for 
this  purpose,  and  popularly  termed  a  "  class-meeting,"  is  not  only  no 
infringement  upon  the  liberty  of  the  members  of  the  church,  and  no 
imposition  of  an  improper  burden  upon  conscience ;  but  is  necessary,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  for  the  full  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  church 
that  assumes  the  responsibility  of  self  •government. 

We  shall  now  consider  some  of  the  objections  ordinarily  advanced 
against  class-meetings,  and  try  fairly  to  meet  them  on  the  principles 
we  have  already  enunciated. 

A  very  specious  objection  is  that  it  degrades  Methodism  from  a  church 
into  a  sect.    We  gravely  doubt,  if  those  who  advance  this  objection 


•  Alford,  in  loe.  citat 

t  Bengd,  in  he.  eitai.,  "  provocaiio  amont, cui  coniraria  provoeatio  odU** 

%  See  Alford  on  Heb.  iii.  18,  qaoted  below. 

S  Bengd,  "  canffregatio  mulua  per  amorem,  et  eommunieaHo  publiea  et  pritaia  offi- 
ehrum  C^istianorum,  qttd  fiaier  fratri  s$  non  suMtteit,  ted  alter  aiterttm  aeuit,  ei 
ab  aiiero  acuUnr" 
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know  the  mesDing  of  the  iroTds  they  employ.  What  is  a  sect  P  What 
doeeit  become  a  charohP  Does  the  acoident  of  patronage  by  the  State, 
or  fewness  or  multitude  of  members,  oonstitute  or  destroy  the  character 
of  a  sect  P  If  it  be  said,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  demanded  of  any 
Christian  that  is  not  absolutely  binding  upon  erery  one,  we  mTist  dissent 
strongly  from  this  opinion.  It  does  not  differ  from  the  opinion  of  those 
who  would  bring  all  Christians  into  subjection  to  one  discipline  and  one 
head.  This  scheme  would  confound  uniformity  with  unity.  It  sees  no 
difference  between  oneness  snd  sameness,  and  forgets  that  the  highest 
union  binds  into  one  harmonious  whole  things  unlike  to  one  another.* 
This  is  the  old  snd  fatal  mistake  of  Bome.  It  seems  to  us  perfectly 
competent  for  any  body  of  persons  to  band  themselTes  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  Christian  duty,  and  to  prescribe  to  themsehres  oertsin 
means  of  accomplishing  that  object,  and  still  to  answer  to  the  definition 
of  a  churdi,— "  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure 
Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly  administered 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance."  Let  no  one  in  these  days  be  frightened 
by  a  name.  A  body  of  Christians  is  not  less  a  church  because  it  takes 
sufficient  means  to  secure  to  all  its  members  an  opportunity  of  "  con- 
siderisg  one  another." 

Another  objection  often  made  to  the  stringency  of  the  Methodist 
theory  is,  "  that  it  is  imposing  a  new  test  upon  Christians,  whereas  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  only  test  of  church-member- 
ship for  adult  Christians."  We  protest  most  solemnly  against  making 
the  desire  to  celebrate  the  death  of  our  blessed  Bedeemer  into  a  test 
of  church-membership.  It  is  a  privilege  fraught  with  great  benefits  to 
the  faithful  Christian,  but  it  must  nerer  be  considered  in  the  light  in 
which  it  is  put  by  those  who  advance  this  objection.  A  privilege  it  is, 
extended  to  those  who  have  been  tried  and  found  faithful  so  &r  as  man's 
knowledge  can  reach ;  but  it  is  not  a  led  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed,  not  endured.  Similarly,  "  considering  "  our 
neighbour's  wants,  characters,  and  necessities  is  not  a  test  of  fitness  or 
unfitness  for  church-membership.  It  is  a  condition  of  continuance  in 
the  church,  and  that  on  many  grounds.  Here,  before  chosen  witnesses, 
the  confession  of  faith  made  upon  entrance  into  the  church  is  repeated. 
Here  counsels  and  admonitions  are  given,  fitted  to  encourage  the  babe 
in  Christ,  to  warn  the  unwary,  to  strengthen  the  feeble  knees,  and  to 
reclaim  those  that  are  ready  to  depart  from  the  good  way.  Here 
prayer  is  offered  in  common;  wants  are  disclosed;  necessities  are 
shown ;  ail  calculated  to  increase  the  mutual  love  and  good  works  of 
Christians.  It  surely  is  not  a  hard  condition  of  church-membership 
that  a  man  shall  show  himself  sensible  of  the  vrants,  sorrows,  snd 
trials  of  his  fellow-Christians,  and  regularly  manifest  a  community  of 
faith,  hope,  and  interest  with  those  who  are  disciples  of  the  same 
Master!  The  test  of  church-membership  is  laid  down  by  our  Lord: 
**  If  ye  continue  in  My  word,  then  are  ye  My  disciples  indeed."    "By 

*  "It  U  noted  Ij  one  of  the  Ettken, ' Chriat'i  cost  indeed  had  no  lesm ;  btttthe 
Ckorch'i  vesture  was  of  divers  colosn ; '  whenopon  he  seith, '  lb  ve^ie  vmrieiai  siij 
scignra  non  gits '  they  be  two  things-r^ty  snd  uniformity."— Beoos. 
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this  ahall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another."  "  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  frnit ;  so 
Bhall  ye  be  My  discipleB."  The  necessity  of  regular  and  frequent  meeting 
with  our  fellow-Christians,  and  the  ''consideration"  each  can  then 
carefully  bestow  upon  the  other,  furnishes  a  delicate  and  efficient 
means  of  applying  this  test.  Such  meetings  also  work  well  in  practice, 
when  wisely  carried  out ;  and,  what  is  of  great  importance,  are  as 
little  liable  to  abuse  as  any  human  institution  can  be.* 

We  pass  now  to  another  set  of  objections.  We  are  told  that "  religion 
is  so  pure  and  holy  a  thing  that  it  should  not  be  talked  of."  Some  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  conversation  about  the  spiritual  life  tends  to 
deteriorate  it,  and  compare  the  detailing  of  temptations  and  difficulties 
to  the  exhibition  of  body-sores  by  beggars.  But  surely  it  cannot  make 
a  man  worse  to  have  holy  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind  and 
forming  themselves  into  words  P  Does  any  one,  except  those  who 
praise  in  lengthy  writings  silence  as  "  golden,"  think  that  conversa- 
tion upon  art,  its  principles  and  execution,  tends  to  deteriorate  artists  ? 
The  most  holy  name  of  all  may  be  so  employed  as  to  profane  it,  and 
thus  injure  the  man  who  uses  it  in  vain ;  but  the  aim  of  these  "  assem- 
blings of  ourselves  together  "  is  to  speak  good  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  And  if  we  are  to  debate  with  men  who  reason  by  figures,  we 
must  say  that  the  exhibition  of  bodily  sores  is  good  or  bad  according 
to  the  end  the  exhibition  has  in  view.  No  surgeon  can  cure  a  patient, 
unless  he  sees  the  wound,  and  probes  it  too.  No  spiritual  malady  can 
be  cured  by  Christian  counsel,  unless  the  evil  be  disclosed  to  the 
counsellor.  We  cannot ''  consider  one  another  to  provoke  "  one  another 
"  to  good  works,"  if  we  draw  an  impenetrable  veil  over  one  another,  and 
refuse  to  lift  it  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Absolute  isolation  of  feel- 
ings, character,  and  sympathies,  may  befit  the  stoical  ideal  of  the 
perfect  man,  but  not  the  Christian ;  for  "  all  we  are  brethren."  Our 
ideal  is  that  of  the  family, — one  family  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and 
comprehending  many  members  of  different  positions  and  tempers. 
Under  the  same  oategox7  we  class  the  objection  that  many  persons 
are  so  nervous  by  constitution,  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  use  this 
method  of  assembling  with  profit  to  themselves  or  to  others*  If  the 
class-meeting  is  kept  conversational,  if  set  speeches  and  little  sermons 
are  systematically  shunned  by  the  leader,  if  a  home- like  feeling  is  culti- 
vated, little  ground  remains  for  this  excuse.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
general  the  persons  whose  nervous  irritability  renders  their  meeting 
in  class  imppssible,  are  amongst  the  readiest  and  quickest  to  converse 
upon  the  current  topics  of  the  day  P  Indeed,  the  objection  itself  is 
frequently  urged  with  such  a  fiow  of  words  and  ease  of  expressions 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how  those  who  make  it  can 
believe  it  will  avail  to  convince  a  hearer  of  its  validity. 

*  We  do  not  deaire  to  make  Methodiim  and  Christianity  oo-extenaiTe.  Personally, 
the  writer  would  deeply  regret  to  ace  the  day  when  all  Chriatiana  were  profeaaed 
Methodiata ;  aa  much  aa  he  woold  regret  the  day  when  all  men  of  genina  were  poeta, 
or  all  were  painters.  But  while  human  nature  ia  diveraified,  he  hclierea  Methodiam 
haa  a  particolar  adaptation  to  many  minds,  and  that  it  therefore  renders  a  soiBoifint 
ration  d'etre.    Its  exiatence  is  FroyidentiaL 
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Bat  it  may  be  said  that  ^  tiie  asflemblizig  together  of  ChriBtiaiia  ia 
contemplated  to  take  place  at  tlie  commemoration  of  the  death  of  their 
Lord,  at  times  of  public  and  common  prayer,  and  when  the  word  of  the 
Lord  IB  exponnded."  We  shonld  be  amongst  the  laat  to  decry  any  of 
these  means  of  gprace ;  and  when  an  undue  importance  ia  attached  to 
the  class-meeting,  and  attendance  at  it  is  reckoned  to  absolve  £rom 
freqaent  participation  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  the  same  mistake  ia 
committed  as  those  perpetrate,  wbo,  "  as  the  manner  of  some  is,** 
systematically  neglect  assembling  themselves  together.  Bat,  for  the 
specific  purpose  contemplated,  a  consideration  of  the  "  diaracters,  and 
wanta,  and  weakneaaea  "  of  one  another, — and  tliat  by  every  member  of 
the  church,  according  to  hia  power,* — every  one  of  the  above  meana  of 
grace  ia  only  partially  operative.  Not  one  of  them  caUa  out  fully  thoae 
feelings,  and  producea  thoae  effecta,  that  are  neoeaaary  for  *'  provoking 
one  another  to  love  and  good  worka."  We  do  not  contend  for  the 
abaolnte  neceaaity  of  the  Methodiat  form,  and  are  ready  to  give  great 
latitude  in  the  performance  of  the  duty.  But  let  ike  thing  be  done : 
let  there  be  a  syatematic  and  regular  cultivation  of  the  apirit  of  thanka- 
giving  towarda  God,  and  sympathy  with  man :  and  while  we  hold  the 
Methodiat  claaa-meeting  to  be  the  hed  form  of  ita  cultivation,  wo 
cannot  conaent  to  call  it  the  only  one  poaaible. 

If  we  may  atate  one  more  objection,  we  ahall  finish  the  cbief  argu- 
menta  advanced  againet  thia  ordinance.  It  is  aaid,  that  Bible-claaaea 
ahould  be  aubatituted  for  it.  We  are  the  laat  to  apeak  evil  of  the 
atudy  of  tbe  Bible.  It  ahould  be  proaecuted  vigoroualy  and  ays- 
tematicaUy :  but  it  ia  an  entirely  different  branch  of  the  Ghriatian'a 
duty.  By  ii  we  grow  in  knowledge;  by  the  claas-meeting  in 
grace.  Both  muat  be  carried  on,  but  neither  muat  be  put  ia 
place  of  the  other.  We  will  venture  to  afBrm  that  nothing  haa 
done  ao  much  to  produce,  indirectly,  a  body  of  Christiana  acquainted 
with  the  great  fundamentals  of  Scripture  truth  aa  the  institution 
under  conaideration.  Let  all  deductiona  be  made  that  an  objector 
seea  fit  on  the  ground  of  "  diqointed  paaaagea  being  chiefly  heard," 
"ita  tendency  to  foater  the  employment  of  atock-phraaea;"  and, 
with  all  theae  drawbacka,  he  will  find  that  practical  Ohiiatianity  ia 
much  advanced  in  the  daaa-meeting. 

If  we  might  paraphraae  the  Apoatle'a  argument  for  the  obaerv* 
ance  of  the  duty  in  hia  time,  we  ahould  warn  all  to  be  careful,  and  "ao 
much  the  more,  aa  they  aee  the  day  approaching."  It  ia  objected  with 
an  air  of  triumph, "  The  day  for  the  claaa*meeting  ia  gone.  The  apirit 
of  the  timea  ia  againat  it^"  But  let  ua  look  at  the  timea  themaelvea. 
Firat,  there  never  was  a  period  when  "  conferenoea,'*  "  congreaaea," 
and  the  like  were  ao  rife  aa  now.  Everything  political,  acientific,  and 
aocial  haa  ita  "  diacuaaion"  and  meeting.  Oan  the  apirit  of  the  times^ 
etcept  so  far  as  it  is  un-Ohristian,  be  oppoaed  to  Ohriatian  diacua* 
aion  P     Combination  of  great  bodiea  by  many  minor  organizationa, 

*  "  Fit  Aoriamdi,  quct  refuirUmr,  imeludU  ardorem  eujusque  praprimm," — ^Bcngd* 
im  loco,  "  In  the  Chnreh  one  ehonld  exhort  another,  not  exdoding  the  impiieetioa 
that  each  one  ahoold  be  himeelf  ezh<Hied  by  hii  exhortation  of  the  Chareh."— Alfoid* 
on  Heb.  ni.  18. 
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spreading  as  a  network  over  ihe  whole  land,  is  a  recognised  method  of 
procedure  in  trade  and  in  politics.  Why  is  the  Methodist  Ohuroh  to 
abandon  this  principle  which  it  has  so  saccessfnlly  carried  oat  hitherto  P 
When  the  sword  has  been  proved,  why  should  the  warrior  cast  it  down  P 
When  the  machine  has  been  tested,  why  should  we  begin  to  break  it 
npP  Farther,  "the  day''  approaches  in  this  sense: — class  unfor- 
tunately separates  from  dass.  Bich  and  poor  mutually  repel  each 
other.  Educated  and  uneducated  minds  are  less  and  lees  in  contact. 
The  gap  in  our  social  b'f  e  widens.  Where,  then,  but  in  the  Church, 
and  the  Ohuroh  in  its  most  social  aspects,  can  these  asperities  be 
softened P  By  what,  save  Christian  "consideration"  of  one  another, 
can  the  chasms  that  divide  us  be  bridged?  Worldliness  prevails; 
showing  itself  as  an  isolating,  disintegrating  power.  It  shuts  man  up 
in  pride,  and,  under  pretence  of  exalting,  degrades  him.  It  makes  him 
into  one  of  a  "  better  set,"  instead  of  broadening  him  into  a  true  man. 
Social  religion  should  accomplish  a  distinct  reversion  of  this.  The 
Christian  man  of  any  rank  should  be  brought  into  association  with  his 
fellow-Christian  of  every  rank.  In  the  means  of  grace  that  we  advo- 
cate, better  than  anywhere  ebe,  class  prejudices  and  jealousies  are 
broken  down.  Masters  and  servants,  high  and  low,  find  that  common 
bond  which  He  alone  can  supply,  in  whom  is  "  neither  Greek  nor  Jew, 
circumcision  nor  uncircnmcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free." 

There  are  many  other  aspects  under  which  this  ordinance  might  be 
oontemplated,as  it  is  one  where  confession  of  the  faith  is  wont  to  be  made, 
or  pastoral  oversight  is  exercised,  or  prayer  and  thanksgiving  offered. 
These  would  all  tend  to  increase  our  estimation  of  its  value.  They  would 
all  strengthen  our  argument,  that  the  Methodist  Church  had  a  right  to 
ordain  such  an  institution ;  that  in  exercising  that  right  it  has  been 
guided  by  a  spirit  of  wisdom ;  and  that,  while  it  has  full  power,  if  it  see 
fit,  to  revise  its  policy  and  abolish  class-meetings,  it  would,  btfore  it 
entered  on  such  a  course,  have  to  overcome  very  strong  arguments 
drawn  from  Scripture  and  from  experience,  for  the  advisability  of  the 
present  practice.  Having  much  sympathy  with  those  who  think 
differently  from  ourselves  on  this  point,  and  as  we  have  thought  that 
many  recent  objections  to  this  particular  feature  of  Methodism  have 
been  met  with  denials  rather  than  arguments,  we  have  ventured  to 
commend  the  principles  advanced  in  this  paper  to  the  consideration  of 
thoughtful  men.  T. 


THE  TOWEE,  THE  TEMPLE,  AND  THE  MINSTEB. 
No.  n. 

In  the  variety  of  usee  to  which  the  Tower  of  London  has  been 
appropriated,  there  is  a  remarkable  unity  of  purpose.  Its  PalaUal 
character  is  that  in  which  it  first  appears  in  history.  But  in  a  con- 
quered country,  held  by  tnilitary  power,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
palace  should  be  able  to  resist,  not  only  any  sudden  assault,  but  also 
the  most  formal  and  formidable  siege.  And  as  the  system  of  govern- 
ment adopted  by  our  Norman  kings,  as  much,  perhaps^  from  neoes* 
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aitf  M  ehoioe^  wm  mainly  iluit  of  ooeroioii,  the  T<mer  aoqnired  more 
and  more  the  oharaoter  of  an  impregnable  defenoe,  imtil  it  became  the 
■troBgeatJMreM  in  the  kingdom.  To  poaieaa  the  Tower  was,  to  a  great 
eztent^to  poaacaa  London;  and  henoe^throngh  eveiy  change  of  partieaaad 
of  d^naatieay  down  to  the  time  of  Cromwell  and  the  Civil  WaxB,  the  Tower 
aa  a  fuilnw,  haa  ever  been  a  place  of  the  higheat  importance.  About 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centurj,  we  find  the  first  notice  of  ita  bebig 
beaieged.  The  mumilinta  were  the  citisena  of  London,  idio  attempted 
to  aeize  it  for  Stephen,  but  without  aaoceaB.  A  contemporary  aathor, 
Ktastephen,  Mya  that  the  Ci^  could  l»ing  into  the  fidd  eighty  thoa* 
aand  combatanta.  In  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection,  1381,  throng  the 
laxity  of  Bichaxd's  gorerament,  and  the  negligence  of  the  guards,  the 
populace  obtained  possession  of  the  Tower,  which  they  ransacked. 
They  aeized  the  chancellor  and  treasurer,  who  had  vainly  sought  refoge 
in  the  chapel,  and  cut  off  their  heads.  The  Princess  of  Wales,  mother 
of  the  King,  after  a  few  rough  greetings,  waa  allowed  to  depart^  being 
eompletdy  oveipowered  with  horrcv. 

The  security  which  the  Tower  afforded  the  soverdgn  as  a  residence, 
rendered  it  equslly  appropriate  for  the  ssfe  custody  of  State  prisoners, 
who  were  often  of  noble,  princely,  and  even  royal  condition,  with 
powerful  oonnezions.  It  was  necessary  that  thoae  who  were  arable 
of  contending  with,  aspiring  to,  or  endangering  the  Crown,  should  be 
lodged  in  a  pkoe  possessing  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  security 
against  hostile  attack,  and  all  attempta  at  rescue  or  escape :  and  hence 
the  stronghold  became  a  Btate  PrUon.  Ita  great  strength  as  a  fortress 
rendered  it  also  the  most  secure  and  suitaUe  place  for  depositing  the 
Sling^s  most  Tsluable  property. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Tower  as  a  Jfo^sstas  qf  Arnu  and  military 
stores^  occurs  in  the  reign  of  John.  The  great  Storehouse,  however, 
destroyed  by  fire^  October  90th,  1841,  was  commenced  no  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  James  11.,  and  completed  in  that  of  William  and  Mary. 
Besides  being  a  depository  of  srms,  the  Tower  Armory  contains  many 
curious  relica  and  spoils  of  war,  taken  by  the  British  army,  from  the 
days  of  Crecy  to  those  of  the  Crimea. 

The  Crown  jeweh  are  deposited  here;  notwithstanding  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.,  an  attempt  was  made,  which  nearly  proved 
sncccssftJ,  to  cany  off  by  mingled  fraud  and  f <»oe  the  crown  and 
Bceptre  of  Great  Britain.  The  character  of  the  desperado.  Colonel 
Blood,  aeems  to  have  been  anticipated  and  portrayed  by  the  prevision 
ofShakeqleare^— 

**  A  cut-pone  of  ike  empin  tad  tke  nk; 
Thai  finoBi  a  abdf  tke  pieekiu  diadem  atole, 
Aad  pat  it  in  hia  poeket."* 

The  Mini  formed  part  of  the  Tower  from  its  first  erection.  The  pro* 
cess  of  coining  could  then  be  carried  on  in  a  single  apartment,  and  every 
piece  was  struck  by  hand.  But  as  more  room  than  could  be  spared 
became  necessary,  the  present  IGnt  on  Tower-Hill  was  built,  between 
1806  and  1811,  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  including  the  expense 

•  -HaiBl«l,» 
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of  improved  machinery.  The  Menagerie  also  has  heen  remoTed,  and 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  When  the  last  of  the 
lions  left  the  massy  stone  dwelling,  where  for  oentories  the  king  of 
beasts  had  dwelt  with  the  king  of  men,  it  was  thonght  by  many  that 
the  last  lingering  glory  of  the  ancient  pile  had  departed ! 

As  a  Palace  the  interest  of  the  Tower  is  greatest  in  the  early  periods 
of  onr  national  history.  It  was  then  the  seat  of  Gbvemment,  and  the 
centre  of  influence  ronnd  which  gathered  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
pnblio,  and  an  object  which  attracted  their  frequent  and  eager  atten- 
tion.  In  1140,  Stephen  held  his  oonrt  here  during  Whitsuntide.  John 
was  a  frequent  resident ;  and  after  his  death  Prince  Lewis  remained 
here  for  a  short  time  before  his  return  to  France.  In  the  chapel  of 
the  White  Tower,  Henry  III.  held  many  a  splendid  religious  festival. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  having  captured  John,  King  of  France,  at 
Poictiers  in  1856,  the  royal  prisoner  was  entertained  by  Edward  III., 
with  all  his  court,  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  White  Tower.  Richard  II., 
July  16th,  1877,  in  splendid  robes,  with  a  brilliant  retinue  of  nobles, 
issued  from  the  gates  on  his  way  to  the  Minbtbb  to  be  crowned.  And 
twenty*two  years  later,  in  the  same  Great  Hall  where  his  father  and 
grandsire  had  foisted  a  captive  King,  he,  in  the  presence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, resigned  the  symbols  of  royalty  to  his  cousin  Bolingbroke. 

But  the  social  improvement  of  the  people  and  the  increase  of  con- 
stitutional freedom  made  the  Tower  a  less  frequent  residence  of  our 
sovereigns :  other  palaces  were  built  which  presented  superior  attrac- 
tions with  equal  or  greater  safety,  till  it  ceased  altogether  to  be  their 
home.  They  found,  at  last,  that  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of  the 
people  was  a  better  security  than  vast  walls  and  moated  bulwarks. 
James  I.  occasionally  held  his  court  here.  With  Charles  11.  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  fortress  as  a  royal  palace  ends.  At  his  ooronation,  even  the 
ancient  custom  of  proceeding  hence  in  state  on  such  occasions  to  the 
Minster  was  observed /or  <As  hut  Ume. 

But  it  is  as  a  Prieon  that  the  Tower  most  deeply  impresses  our 
imagination.  Many  who  tenanted  its  gloomy  chambers  have  left  on 
the  walls  a  record  of  their  anguish.  But  how  small  a  portion  of  the 
sufferings  which  have  here  been  borne  can  these  inscriptions  reveal!  Who 
can  adequately  conceive  the  groans,  the  sighs,  the  wails,  to  which  these 
walls  have  listened,  or  the  infinite  woes  which  they  have  witnessed ! 
Some  of  the  names  cut  into  the  stone  or  carved  on  the  wood,  by  hands 
which  for  centuries  have  been  dust,  have  here  their  sole  memento ; 
while  others  are  inscribed  on  the  page  of  history,  and  have  been  hymned 
by  the  poet's  lyre  and  the  minstrel's  harp.  Many,  no  doubt,  who  have 
passed  through  the  Traitor's  Gate  have  suffered  no  wrong ;  whether 
they  remained  in  durance,  or  passed  through  the  dungeon  to  the 
neighbouring  scaffold, — 

"  Fittest  goal  of  Treofton's  race, 
Tho  cure  of  all  ambition." 

But  many  others  have  been  merely  unfortunate  in  the  struggle  for 
power,  for  law,  or  for  public  liberty  ;  and  have  suffered  here  the  penalty 
of  defeat.    Hubert  do  Burgh  was  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  during  the 
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minority  of  Henry  III.,  and  one  of  Uio  ablest  and  most  virtuoiu  of 
miniBters.  But  those  wlio  envied  his  greatneas  at  length  inspired  the 
King  with  distniBt ;  and  in  1231  Hubert  was  thrown  into  the  State 
prison,  and  put  in  fetters,  though  subsequently  released.  Sir  Simon 
Burley  was  the  first  of  that  long  list  of  victims  beheaded  on  Tower- 
Hill.  As  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his  time,  he  was 
appointed  by  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince  preceptor  to  the  youth- 
ful Richard  11.,  who  was  also  much  attached  to  him.  But  the  House 
of  Oommons,  regarding  him  as  a  rapacious  and  unworthy  favourite, 
appointed  another  governor  to  the  young  King,  whose  qualities  do  not 
reflect  much  credit  on  any  of  his  instructors.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
with  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  other  great  barons, 
marched  on  London,  and  seized  Sir  Simon  Burley;  who,  being  tried 
by  his  peers,  was  condemned  and  executed.  Bichard,  on  assuming  the 
government,  in  revenge  for  Burley's  death,  caused  Arundel  to  be 
beheaded,  and  Beauchamp  to  be  condemned ;  but  such  was  the  Earl's 
popularity  and  the  number  of  his  followers,  that  the  King  durst  not 
sign  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  The  place  of  his  confinement  is  to 
this  day  called  '*  The  Beauchamp  Tower." 

In  1347,  the  gates  were  opened  to  admit  thirteen  prisonera,  twelve 
of  whom  a  few  months  before  had  only  been  known  as  peaceful  citizens : 
yet  their  fiune  had  spread  far  and  wide  as  the  heroic  defenders  of 
Calais,  till  vanquished  by  superior  force ;  and  then  as  its  deliverers,  by 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  wrath  of  the  oonqueror  on  behalf  of  those 
whose  crime  was  the  refusing  so  long  to  yield  their  town  to  foreigners. 
The  heroic  John  de  Yiennes,  its  governor,  was  at  their  head. 

After  the  death  of  Edward  lY.,  a  council  met  in  the  White  Tower, 
ostensibly  to  make  arrangements  for  the  young  King's  coronation. 
Lord  Hastings,  more  daring  than  the  rest,  spoke  up  stoutly  for  the 
King ;  on  which  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  listening  in  a 
passage,  rushed  into  the  counoil*room,  and,  baring  his  withered  arm, 
which  he  said  had  been  bewitched,  accused  Hastings  as  an  aocessary, 
swore  he  would  not  dine  till  Hastings'  head  was  brought  him.  On  his 
striking  the  table  with  his  hand,  as  a  signal,  a  band  of  ruffians  entered, 
seized  Hastings,  and  hurried  him  away.  His  head  was  instantly 
struck  off  on  a  log  of  wood  which  accidentally  lay  in  the  court  of  the 
Tower. 

But  the  scene  of  so  many  atrocities  has  been  made  dassio  ground  by 
the  presence  of  poets  and  sages,  and  hallowed  by  that  of  saints  and 
martyrs.  Prince  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  troubadour,  fother  of  Lewia 
XII.,  fell,  with  a  host  of  princes  and  nobles,  into  the  hands  of  Harry 
of  Monmouth,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four 
he  became  an  inmate  of  the  White  Tower,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner 
twenty-five  years.  Lord  Surrey,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a 
poet  of  whose  genius  our  ancestors  were  proud,  was  accused  of  aspiring 
to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mary,  and  of  quartering  on  his  shield  the 
arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Heniy  YIII.,  on  his  death-bed, 
ordered  both  father  and  son  to  be  seized  and  lodged  in  the  Tower. 
Surrey  was  tried  at  Guildhall,  and  sent  to  the  scaffold :  but  Norfolk, 
the  hero  of  Flodden-Field,  a  peer,  allied  to  the  throne  by  descent^  could 
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not  be  disposed  of  so  readily.  A  bill  of  attainder  was  passe  in  Parlia- 
ment against  the  old  warrior ;  but  while  the  greedj  axe  was  being 
sharpened  and  the  block  set  up,  the  King  expired ;  and,  like  Herod's 
intended  viotinis,  the  Duke  escaped  the  death  to  which  he  had  been 
doomed,  bnt  was  kept  in  prison  till  the  commencement  of  Mary's 
reign.  Ann  Askew,  a  yonng  lady  of  the  conrt,  was  immured  here  for 
denying  the  doctrine  of  transnbstsntiation.  She  was  subjected  to  the 
rack,  in  the  presence  of  the  Ohancellor  Wriothesley,  in  the  hope  that  she 
would  accuse  the  Queen  (Oatharine  Parr) ;  but  the  constancy  of  this 
heroine  saved  the  Queen  from  the  peril  in  which  she  stood;  and  Ann, 
like  so  many  others  in  that  and  Mary's  reign,  was  burned  in  Smith- 
field.  For  the  like  offence,  Oranmer,  Latimer,  and  Bidley  were 
imprisoned  here;  at  first  separately,  but  afterwards  Bidley  and  Latimer 
were  placed  with  Oranmer  in  the  Bloody  Tower,  where  they  cheered 
their  captivity  by  mutual  conyerse  and  united  worship,  till  each  of 
them  was  called  to  pass  through  fire  to  his  Father's  house  above. 

Sir  Walter  BaJeigh  was  the  founder  of  the  State  of  Yirginia,  and  of 
our  odonial  empire.  He  was  the  prince  of  seamen.  Spenser  calls 
him,  "  the  shepherd  of  the  ocean."  He  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
four  times,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  In  his  first  detention  only 
was  he  not  guiltless.  This  was  for  his  liaiBon  with  Bessie  Throg- 
morton.  The  fSftithless  lover  went  to  sea,  expecting  to  fiUl  in  with 
the  richly-laden  Spanish  fleet,  and  return  with  wealth  and  renown. 
But  the  Queen,  who  had  been  like  a  mother  to  Bessie,  was  deeply 
grieved  at  the  wrong  done  to  her  orphan  proUgi,  and  the  stain  brought 
on  her  court.  On  the  instant  she  sent  Martin  Frobisher  in  her  swiftest 
pinnace,  to  overtake  and  bring  the  offender  back ;  and,  on  his  return, 
committed  him  to  the  Tower.  In  the  Ohapel  of  the  Tower  he  wedded 
Bessie,  with  whom  he  left  his  prison ;  and  in  after  life  she  proved  her- 
self wortiiy  to  be  the  wife  even  of  such  a  man.  The  Queen  forgave 
him ;  but  he  could  never  occupy  the  same  place  in  her  esteem,  nor  in 
his  own,  as  before.  His  repentance  was  deep  and  sincere;  but  the 
recollection  of  his  tsmli,  and  of  the  stainless  heroism  of  his  prime,  was 
ever  after  a  burden  on  his  heart 

Soon  after  James's  accession,  a  conspinu^  was  entered  into  for 
placing  on  the  throne  Arabella  Stuart,  a  near  relation  of  James,  and 
descended  equally  from  Henry  YIL  Baleigh  was  accused  of  being  an 
accomplice,  was  tried  with  others  at  Winchester,  and  convicted,  but 
reprieved.  Hume,  an  exceedingly  pr^udiced  witness,  admits  that, 
''on  the  trial  no  proof  appeared,  nor  any  circumstance  that  could 
justify  his  condemnation.''  Yet  he  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
fourteen  years.  Here  he  wrote  his  "  History  of  the  World,"  made 
many  chemical  experiments,  found  ont  a  method  of  making  sea*water 
potable,  and  invented  the  modem  wardship.  A  terrace  on  the  wall 
between  the  Bloody  Tower,  where  he  lodged  at  first*  and  the  Garden* 
House,  to  which  on  account  of  declining  health*  he  was  removed,  is 
known  as  "  Raleigh's  walk."  Orowds  came  to  see  him  as  he  paced  to 
and  fro,  and  the  nobility  and  men  of  science  and  genius  often 
visited  l^m. 

Having  been  intrusted  by  the  Qovemment  with  the  commimd  of  aa 
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expedition  to  Guiana,  on  his  retam,  without  any  new  aocnsation,  be 
was  not  only  recommitted  to  prisoo,  bat,  on  the  former  aentcmce^ 
beheaded !  Baleigh's  naval  genius  and  warlike  exploits  had  made  him 
the  dread  of  Spain,  which,  at  that  time,  was  the  most  powerfnl  military 
and  maritime  nation  in  the  world ;  and  James  feared  nothing  so  nm<^ 
as  to  offend  the  Spanish  Government.  Spain,  therefore,  found  hendf 
able  to  inflnenoe  the  English  Oonncil ;  and  thus,  by^her  ambassador, 
working  on  the  fears  of  the  King  and  the  venality  of  his  ministersi,  par- 
chased  with  her  gold,  she  sent  this  illnstrioos  Englishman  to  the  blodc 
in  Palace- Yard.  Bat  his  death  was  not  failare.  His  example  inspired 
thousands  with  emulation,  and  his  execution  confirmed  t^em  in  the 
determination  to  wrest  from  the  Spaniards  the  empire  of  the  seas. 
Spain  had  excluded  England  from  the  New  World.  Tet  the  New  World 
has  been  colonized  by  England.  Thus,  by  a  higher  Wisdom  and  a 
more  perfect  Justice  than  that  of  man,  Spanish  pride  was  punished  and 
Raleigh  avenged. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Flamsteed,  the  great 
astronomer,  spent  much  time  in  the  Tower, — but  not  as  a  prisoner. 
He  catalogued  the  stars,  and  made  the  north-eastern  turret  of  the 
White  Tower  his  observatory.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  the  earth  itself  is 
but  a  prison  to  the  soaring,  inquiring,  and  immortal  mind ! 

"  He  looked  up  to  thoee  islee  of  ligkt, 
So  mildly,  spiritually  bright : 
Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  ahining. 
And  turned  to  earth  without  repining ; 
Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  soar  away. 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ?  *' 

The  following  royal  and  princely  personages  have  been  held  in 
durance  in  this  State  prison  :— 

Griffin,  youngest  son  of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  killed 
in  a  daring  attempt  to  escape,  by  descending  from  the  leads  of  the 
White  Tower,  a  height  of  ninety-two  feet.  His  son  Llewellyn  soon 
after  did  escape,  and  succeeded  to  the  chief  authority ;  but  only  to  fall 
in  battle  before  the  victorious  Edward,  who  placed  his  ivy-crowned 
head  over  the  turret  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  his  father.  John 
Baliol,  and  his  son.  Prince  Edward;  David  Bruce  IL;  and  James 
Stewart  I.,  who,  when  Prince  of  Scotland,  and  only  nine  years  old,  on 
his  voyage  to  France,  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  endured  a  long 
captivity.  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother-in-law  of  Henry  IV.,  for 
his  share  in  the  conspiracy  in  the  beginning  of  that  Monarch's  reign, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  beheaded  without  trial,  and  his  head 
placed  on  London-Bridge,  till  his  widow,  Henry's  sister,  had  hk  per- 
mission to  bury  the  head  with  the  body.  A  son  and  anothw  relative 
of  Owen  Glendower  were  here  imprisoned.  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh 
gentleman  of  princely  descent,  married  Catherine  of  France,  the  young 
widow  of  Henry  Y.  Li  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Edward  IT.,  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  bdieaded. 
Henry  YIL,  founder  of  the  Tudor  (Theodore)  dynasty,  was  his 
grandson. 
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.  In  tbe  Hall  Tower,  now  known  as  the  Record  Tower,  is  a  chapel 
built  by  Heniy  III.  for  bis  priyate  nse.  Here  Henry  YI.  was  impri- 
soned :  here  the  saintly  niler  of  a  divided  realm  devoutly  meditated 
on  the  Taaities  of  tbe  world  and  tbe  glories  of  eternity ;  and  here, 
while  be  bent  in  prayer,  "  tbe  meek  usurper's  holy  bead''  was  laid  low 
by  tbe  stab  of  Gloucester's  dagger.  His  intrepid  oonsorty  Queen  Mar- 
garet, remained  here  a  captiTC  three  years  longer.  She  bad  seen  her 
eldest  son,  that  "figure  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair  dabbled  in 
blood,"  murdered  by  bis  victorious  foes.  Yet  one  of  them^"  false,  fleet- 
ing, peijured  Olarenoe,  who  stabbed  him  in  tbe  field  by  Tewk'sbury"— 
was  very  soon  after  immured  in  tbe  Bowyer  Tower  by  bis  companion 
in  crime,  and  drowned  in  bis  butt  of  malmsey.  To  bis  brother  Baohardt 
who  thus  doomed  him,  is  also  ascribed  a  crime  similar  to  that  of  tbe 
wicked  uncle,  whose  fidsebood  consigned  to  death  bis  brother's  offspring, 
"  the  children  in  the  wood."  In  that  part  of  tbe  palace  over  tbe  gate- 
way, then  called  tbe  Ckoden  Tower,  tbe  two  youthful  princes  were 
lodged.  Here,  by  their  undo  Gloucester's  order,  they  were  put  to 
death.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  after,  their  buried  bones  were 
found  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  old  stone  stair,  and  conveyed  for  sepulture  to 
Henry  Yn.'s  Ohapd  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  place  where  this 
midnight  murder  was  perpetrated  has  ever  since  been  known  as  "  Tbe 
Bloody  Tower." 

Without  adopting  all  Horace  Walpole's  "  Historic  Doubts  on  tbe 
Life  and  Beign  of  Bichard  IH.,"  we  may  notice  the  fact,  that  some  of 
the  principal  nobility,  who  had  every  means  of  ascertaining  tbe  truth, 
believed  that  Bichard  Plantagenet  was  spared  by  tbe  murderers  of  bis 
brother,  and  found  means  of  escaping  to  tbe  Continent.  Some  years 
after,  a  young  man,  undeniably  like  him  in  person,  asserted  bis  identity 
with  that  prince,  and  was  believed  by  tbe  King  of  France,  tbe  Duchess 
Margaret  of  Burgundy,  Kmg  Edward's  sister,  who  received  him  as  her 
nephew,  and  by  James  lY .  of  Scotland,  who  gave  him  in  marriage  a 
relative  of  bis  own.  There  were  in  England  active  supporters  of  bis 
daim,  who  sought  to  enforce  it  by  battle  and  siege.  But  their  efforts 
ended  in  defeat,  and  conducted  many  to  tbe  scaffold.  The  King's 
anxiety  to  discredit  the  story  was  such,  that  Sir  William  Stanley,  to 
whom  he  owed  bis  life  and  crown  on  Boswortb-field,  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-Hill,  for  merely  expressing  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  claim  of 
the  Pretender.  Yet  this  claim  was  never  tested  ,by  confronting  the 
claimant  with  tbe  mother  and  sisters  of  the  Prince.  But,  since  this 
candidate  for  a  throne,  whatever  may  have  been  bis  daim  de  /tire, 
failed  to  establish  bis  position  de  fado  as  Bichard  tbe  Fourth,  be  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  opposite  alternative,  of  being  bung  at  l^bum, 
and  having  bis  name  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  impostor  "  Perkin 
Warbeck." 

Edward  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  tbe  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  grandson  of  tbe  great  king-maker,  bad  been  confined  in  the 
Oastle  of  Sheriff-Hutton,  Yorkshire,  by  tbe  jealousy  of  Bichard  III., 
whose  title  to  tbe  throne  was  inferior  to  that  of  this  young  prince. 
Henry  YU.  caused  him  to  be  transferred  to  tbe  Tower  and  closely  con- 
fined.   His  only  crime  was  hisbigb  birth  and  proximity  to  tbe  throne. 
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On  tBe  sole  oliArge  of  having  made  an  attempt  to  eaoape,  be  waa  ese- 
oated,  Norember  2Ut,  1499. 

Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  nepbew  of  Edward  lY.,  to 
esoape  from  the  jealonsy  of  Henry  YII.,  had  fled  to  the  Netherlanda 
and  taken  refnge  in  the  ooart  of  Burgondy.  On  the  inritation  of  the 
King,  and  a  promise  of  pardon,  he  was  indnced  to  retam  to  his  native 
oonntry ;  soon  after  which  he  was  committed  to  the  State  prison  by  the 
same  Kbig,  and  heheaded  by  his  son  and  saocessor,  Heniy  YIIL 

Edward,  Duke  of  Badkingham,  Lord  High  Constable  of  England, 
the  last  who  held  that  office,  was  descended,  by  the  female  aide,  from  the 
Duke  of  Glonoester,  yonngest  son  of  Edward  III.  His  prood  rivalry 
of  Wolsey  was  the  £fttal  cause  of  his  overthrow.  Some  rash  words 
which  he  nttered  were  construed  into  treason.  When  sentence  of  death 
waa  passed  on  him,  he  went  back  to  the  stately  barge  whioh  had  bron^t 
him  from  the  Tower ;  and  when  Sir  Thomas  LoveL,  the  constable!,  offered 
to  hand  him  to  the  seat  of  honour,  he,  with  a  touching  yet  dignified 
humility,  refused  to  take  it,  saying,  "  Nay,  not  so  now.  When  I  came 
to  Westminster,  I  was  Lord  High  Constable  and  Duke  of  Buckingham ; 
now  I  am  only  poor  Edward  Stafford." 

Henry  YIII.,  who  deemed  himself  a  religious  man,  and  so  complete 
a  theologian  as  to  be  quite  capable  of  deciding  infidlibly  what  ahould 
be  the  creed  of  the  nation,  little  deemed  in  what  light  poeterifrf  would 
regard  him.  Hitherto  no  vxmum  had  passed  through  the  Traitor's 
Gkte  and  the  Tower  to  the  scaffold ;  but  the  Tudors  were  leas  chival- 
rous, though  more  despotic,  than  either  Normsns  or  Flantageoets. 
Heory  was  the  first  who  practised  this  atrocity :  and  two  of  the  victims 
were  his  own  wives.  The  axe  is  still  shown  with  which  they  were 
beheaded.  A  third  victim  of  Henry's  unmanly  cruelty  was  the  aged 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  already  men- 
tioned ;  both  Plantagenets.  Aft^  a  confinement  of  two  years,  she  waa 
executed  without  trial,  for  having  corresponded  with  her  own  son.  Car- 
dinal Pole.  When  brought  to  the  scaffold  erected  on  the  fatal  green, 
she  reftised  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block,  declaring  that  ahe  waa  no 
traitor ;  and  the  executioner,  with  nplif ted  axe,  followed  her,  till  he  at 
last  succeeded  in  bringing  her  venerable  head  with  its  grey  looks  to  the 
ground. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  who  was  bnt  sixteen  years  of  age 
when  he  died,  the  ambition  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Seymour,  and  the 
haughty  selfishness  of  his  other  uncle,  Edward,  proved  fatal  to  them 
both.  Thomas,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  was  executed  on  Tower- 
Hill,  March  20th,  1549;. and  his  brother,  the  Protector  Somerset, 
January  22d,  1552. 

For  the  sake  of  one  who  suffered  captivity  during  one  whole  reign 
and  part  of  two  others,  we  must  return  to  the  year  1497.  Perkin 
Warheck  apppeared  before  the  gates  of  Exeter,  and  sammoned 
it  to  surrender.  The  citizens  were  reduced  to  great  distress.  The 
King,  on  receiving  information  thereof,  despatched  for  their  relief 
Lord  Edward  Courtenay  and  his  son  William,  with  a  considerable 
force,  by  whom  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  rebels  repulsed. 
Courtenay  obtained  fbr  his  son  as  a  bride  the  Princess  Catherine^ 
youngest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.    But  by  marrying  hi£ 
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ftimily  of  the  English  Pelops,  he  secnred  for  his  desoendants  a  heritage 
of  woe,  the  reveraion  of  the  Tower,  the  axe,  and  the  poisoned  bowl. 
The  offspring  of  this  fatal  bnt  splendid  nnion  was  Henry  Conrtenay 
who  snoceeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Devon,  and  in  1525  was  created 
Kaiqnis  of  Exeter.  Young,  handsome,  high-spirited,  and  standing 
next  in  the  soocession  to  the  King  and  his  sisters,  his  bearing  was 
princely,  his  power  in  the  west  of  England  extensiye,  but  his  position 
perilous.  His  party  called  him  "  the  "White  Bose  of  York."  Bat 
on  a  charge  of  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Cardinal  Pole, 
he  and  several  other  noblemen  were  committed  to  the  usual  State 
prison,  whence  a  brief  trial  and  a  shorter  shrift  conducted  them  to 
the  block. 

Edward  Courtenay,  the  son  of  Henry,  though  but  twelve  years  old, 
had  accompanied  his  father  to  the  Tower.  Here  he  remained  a  pri- 
soner fifteen  years.  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  not  only  was  he  set 
at  liberty,  but  the  way  to  power  and  splendour  seemed  opened  before 
him.  He  was  recommended  to  the  Queen  by  some  of  her  councillors, 
as  a  suitable  consort,  and  for  some  time  had  the  prospect  of  a  matri- 
monial crown.  Such  a  choice  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  would  have  been 
highly  popular  with  Englishmen,  by  whom  the  Spanish  match  was  held 
in  general  detestation.  But,  after  much  hesitation,  the  Queen  decided 
for  the  grander  alliance,  and  Mary  wedded  Philip,  heir  to  the  greatest 
monarchy  in  the  world. 

The  nation  sought  consolation  for  its  disappointment  by  connecting 
in  popular  talk  the  names  of  Courtenay  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
whose  future  union  became  the  object  of  its  hope.  The  Spanish 
ambassador,  to  whom  this  rumour  gave  great  uneasiness,  took  advan- 
tage of  Wyatt's  rebellion  to  insist  on  their  imprisonment.  It  was 
hoped  that  something  might  be  wnmg  from  Wyatt  which  would 
implicate  them  in  his  affair,  so  as  to  afford  a  warrant  for  their  execution. 
Courtenay  was  accordingly  re-committed  to  the  Tower,  and  Elizabeth 
sent  thither  a  few  days  after.  When  the  Princess  arrived  at  the 
Traitor's  Gate»  the  steps  of  which,  eighteen  years  before,  her  mother 
had  ascended,  she  found  Sir  John  Gage,  the  Constable,  and  his  guards, 
drawn  up  to  receive  her.  It  was  Palm- Sunday,  a  wet,  uncomfortable 
day  in  March.  Addressing  Sir  John,  she  asked,  "  Are  all  these  harnessed 
men  for  me  P  **  "  No,  Madam,"  he  replied.  "  Yea,"  she  said,  "  I  know 
it  is  so."  Then  she  stood  up  in  her  barge,  and  leaped  ashore.  As  she 
set  her  foot  on  the  stone  steps,  she  exclaimed,  "  Here  landeth  as  true 
a  subject,  being  a  prisoner,  as  ever  set  foot  at  these  stairs ;  and  before 
Thee,  O  GK>d,  I  speak  it."  On  those  cold  stones  her  mother  had  knelt 
long  years  before ;  and  had  called  Grod  to  witness  that  she  was  not 
guilty  of  what  had  been  laid  to  her  charge.  The  appeal  in  both  cases 
was  the  same ;  but  the  manner  how  different !  The  mother  suppliant 
and  on  her  knees ;  the  daughter,  bom  a  princess,  and  inheriting  much 
of  her  father's  lion  spirit,  standing  undaunted  and  erect. 

Whatever  Wyatt  may  have  said  in  private,  under  moral  or  physical 
torture,  implicating  the  two  captives,  his  last  words  completely  excul- 
pated them  from  all  participation  in,  or  previous  knowledge  of,  the 
insurrection.   After  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  with  Philip,  Courtenay 
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and  the  Frinoen  were  set  at  liberty;  bat  the  Earl,  finding  himaelf  dis- 
eonntenanoed  at  Oonrt*  went  abroad.  He  eDJoyed  lew  than  two  yean 
of  liberty.  Elisabetb  is  believed  to  have  r^^arded  him  with  partaalify; 
and,  had  be  lived,  would  probablj  have  wedded  him.  He  died  aoddeolj 
at  Fadna,  in  hia  twenty-ninth  year,  not  without  soflpicion  of  lumng 
been  poisoned. 

At  the  time  of  Wyatfa  insorreetion,  there  was  another  lady  in  the 
Tower,  to  whom  that  rising  proved  fiitaL  This  was  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  Seven  months  had  passed  since  her  brief  reign  had  ended; 
she  had  been  sentenced  by  the  Court;  but  her  youth,  her  beautj,  her 
innocence^  had  kindled  compassion  in  the  roughest  hearts,  aaid  had 
won  this  reprieve.  The  author  of  her  offence,  her  ambitious  fiiiher-inp 
law,  had  paid  the  penalty  of  hia  crime;  and  in  the  late  commotion  her 
name  had  not  been  breathed.  But  Mary  now  had  at  her  side  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  her  evil  genius,  like  the  disguised  arch-fiend  whispering  in 
the  ear  of  Eve ;  and  the  counsels  of  Spain  prevailed.  Mary  consented 
that  her  cousin  should  perish  on  the  scaffold  within  forty-eight  houn. 
She  sent  her  Confessor,  Father  Feokenham,  the  new  Dean  of  London 
and  Abbot  of  Westminster,  to  inform  the  captive  of  this,  and  to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  save  her  souL  Fkther  Feekenhttm,  thou^  a 
bigot,  was  not  a  bad  man.  Jane's  amiable  character  and  manners  had 
won  his  esteem,  and  he  reaUy  desired  her  salvation.  When  he  com- 
municated to  her  his  message  of  death,  he  was  astonished  that  she 
received  the  tidings  with  a  smile.  In  his  conversation  with  her  he 
found  her  better  informed  than  himself,  and  her  answers  to  hisargu- 
ments  proved  how  difficult  was  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  With  a 
sweet  patience  she  put  an  end  to  tbe  discussion  by  saying,  that  as  she 
had  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  she  needed  them  all  for  prayer. 

The  Dean  was  greatly  affected.  He  hastened  back  to  Whitehall, 
and  told  the  Queen,  that  the  order  for  Iiady  Jane's  execution  on 
Friday  must  be  stayed,  if  her  aoul  was  to  be  saved.  Hazy,  who  feared 
her  Confessor's  anger  more  than  that  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  gave 
way,  and  the  Dean  went  back  to  resume  his  task.  Jane  was  for  frtHn 
being  elated  when  he  told  her  that  she  was  not  to  die  on  the  morrow. 
She  had  no  desire  to  die ;  but  she  regretted  that  he  had  gone  to  Court 
about  her  sentence.  She  did  not  wish  the  Queen  to  add  one  day  to 
her  life,  under  the  impression  that  she  would  change  her  fidth.  When 
Feckenham  told  her  that  the  warrant  for  Friday  was  recalled,  she 
merely  said  that  she  was  willing  to  die,  if  the  Queen,  her  cousin,  was 
minded  to  put  the  law  in  force  against  her.  For  the  rest,  she  only 
wanted  to  be  left  alone. 

Yet  she  was  not  to  be  left  alone.  She  was  refused  a  minister  of  her 
own  fiuth ;  but  her  last  hours  were  disturbed  by  controversy  with  Jesuits 
and  Confessors.  Her  letters  and  messages  .to  her  friends  breathe 
a  devout  and  Christian  spirit.  Not  knowing  that  her  father  had 
been  arrested  on  her  account,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  Tower, 
she  wrote  an  affectionate  letter  to  him.  To  Sir  Thomas  Biydges,  in 
whose  house  her  eight  months  of  prison-life  had  been  spent,  she 
wrote :  «  Call  upon  Qod  to  incline  your  heart  to  His  laws,  to  quieken 
you  in  His  way,  and  not  to  take  the  word  of  truth  uiterity  out  <^  your 
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montb."  She  spent  the  Sanday  xnomiog  in  prajec*  and  in  reading  the 
Greek  Testament;  which  she  gave  to  her  gentlewoman,  Elizabeth 
Tylney;  requesting  her  to  carry  it,  after  she  was  dead,  to  Lady 
Catherine  Grey,  her  beloved  sister,  as  the  last  and  best  token  of  her 
affection.  On  a  blank  leaf  was  written  the  following : — "  I  have  sent . 
yon,  good  sister  Kate,  a  Book,  of  which,  although  it  be  not  outwardly 
rimmed  with  gold,  yet  inwardly  it  is  of  more  worth  than  precious 
stones.  It  is  the  Book,  dear  sister,  of  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  His  testa- 
ment and  last  will,  which  He  bequeathed  to  us  wretches,  which  shall 
lead  yon  to  eternal  joy." 

Before  daylight  next  morning,  the  sounds  were  heard  beneath 
her  window,  which  told  that  the  scaffold  was  being  fitted  up,  on  which 
she  was  to  die.  When  she  looked  out  on  the  Green,  she  saw  the  archers 
and  lancers  drawn  up,  and  her  husband.  Lord  Guilford,  conducted 
from  the  Lieutenant's  door.  She  now  sat  down  to  await  her  own 
summons.  An  hour  passed,  and  then  the  rumble  of  a  cart  was  heard  ; 
and  knowing  that  it  contained  Lord  Guilford's  body,  she  rose  to  greet 
it  as  it  passed  by.  "O  Guilford,  Guilford,"  she  exclaimed,  "the 
antepast  which  thou  hast  tasted,  and  which  I  shall  soon  taste,  is  not 
so  bitter  as  to  make  my  flesh  tremble :  it  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
feast  of  which  we  shall  this  day  partake  in  heaTcn." 

Brydges  and  Feckenham  now  came  to  her.  Her  two  gentlewomen 
could  hardly  walk  for  weeping;  but  Lady  Jane  came  forth  with  a 
psalter  in  her  hand,  a  heavenly  smile  on  her  face,  and  a  soft  light 
beaming  from  her  grey  eyes.  She  walked  modestly  across  the  green, 
passed  through  the  files  of  troopers,  mounted  the  scaffold,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  crowd  of  spectators,  in  a  gentle  tone  said : — 

"  Qood.  people,  I  am  come  hither  to  die.  The  fact  against  the 
Queen's  Highness  was  unlawful ;  but  touching  the  procurement  and 
desire  thereof  by  me,  or  on  my  behalf,  I  wash  my  hands  thereof  in 
innocency  before  God  and  in  the  face  of  you,  good  Christian  people, 
this  day.  I  pray  you  to  bear  me  witness  that  I  die  a  true  Christian 
woman,  and  that  I  look  to  be  saved  by  no  other  mean,  but  only  by  the 

mercy  of  God,  in  the  blood  of  Hisonly  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

And  now,  good  people,  while  I  am  alive,  I  pray  you  to  assist  me  with 
your  prayers." 

Kneeling  down,  she  said  to  Feckenham,  "  Shall  I  say  this  psalm  P  " 
With  faltering  voice  the  Abbot  answered,  "  Yes."  On  which,  in  a 
clear  and  distinct  voice  she  repeated,  "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God, 
after  Thy  great  goodness  :  according  to  the  multitude  of  Thy  mercies, 
do  away  mine  offences."  When  she  had  come  to  the  last  line,  she 
stood  up,  took  off  her  gloves  and  kerchief,  and  gave  them  to 
Elizabeth  Tylney,  and  the  psalter  to  the  Lieutenant's  deputy.  She 
then  untied  her  gown,  and  took  off  her  bridal  ornaments,  the  heads- 
man offering  to  assist  her ;  but  she  gently  put  his  hands  aside,  and 
drew  a  white  kerchief  round  her  eyes.  The  veiled  executioner  knelt 
and  begged  her  forgiveness  for  what  he  had  to  do.  She  whispered  in 
his  ear  a  few  soft  words  of  pardon  and  pity ;  and  then  said  to  him 
audibly,  "  I  pray  you  despatch  me  quickly."  Kneeling  before  the 
block,  she  felt  for  it  with  her  hands  outspread.    One  who  stood  near 
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ioQclied  and  goided  her  liand  to  ihe  plaoe  wbioh  it  songlit.  On  lajing 
dovB  her  head,  she  nid, "  Lord,  into  Thj  hands  I  oommend  my  spirit  ;** 
and  with  the  prayer  on  her  lips  passed  into  her  eyerlasting  rest. 

The  remains  of  Lady  Jane  and  Lord  Guilford  her  hnshand  were 
interred  in  the  Ghapd  of  St  Peter's  on  the  Tower  Green,  dose  to  the 
spot  where  they  soffered.  This  chapel  was  built  by  Henry  I.,  and 
repaired  and  heaotified  by  Henry  IIL,  who  gave  it  a  set  of  bells.  The 
present  building,  which  replaced  the  more  ancient  fabric,  was  erected 
by  Bdward  L,  and  is  a  plain  stone  edifice ;  not  so  splendid  as  the  older 
one,  yet  highly  interesting  as  a  Norman  remain.  Bat  the  chief  interest 
of  this  ancient  and  yenerable  stractnre  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the 
remains  of  so  many  illnstrioDs  yictims  of  law,  of  justice,  and  of  tyranny, 
have  found  within  it  their  last  earthly  resting-place.  Here,  "  nnder 
the  altar,"  from  whence,  doubtless,  their  blood  has  cried  to  heaven, 
were  deposited  the  mangled  remains  of  Henry  Tndor's  two  fur  Qneois, 
and  those  of  the  Tenerable  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  last  of  the 
Fbntagenets  in  a  direct  line  on  the  side  both  of  father  and  mother. 
Here  sleeps  ISiomas  Oromweil,  the  hammer  that  smote  the  monastio 
system  in  England.  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher  were  buried 
here.  Here  sleep  in  dust  a  Northumberland  and  a  Norfolk,  whose 
unprincipled  schemes  of  ambition  raised  them  alofb,  only  to  plunge 
them  lower  in  their  fall.  Here  the  two  Seymours,  who  like  the  Thebsa 
brothers  were  divided  in  life,  lie  reconciled  in  death.  Here  sleeps  the 
brilliant  favourite  of  royalty,  who  has  bequeathed  his  name  to  the 
adjacent  tower ;  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
illustrious  names  on  the  long  sad  list  which  throws  a  mdancholy 
charm  orer  St.  Pbtbb's  Ohafel  ih  the  Towbb.* 


THOUGHTS  ON  SOME  OF  OUR  LOBD'S  SATINQS 
RECORDED  BT  ST.  JOHN. 

KG.  in. 

"  Verilj,  verily,  I  say  onto  yon.  He  thit  heeieth  My  Wori,  and  bdievetii  on  Hiii 
tliat  lent  Me,  hath  erorlaating  Vitt,  and  ahaU  not  eonu  into  eondemnation ;  hut  ii 
paaaed  from  death  nnto  life."  (John  v.  24.) 

This  declaration  of  our  Lord  occurs  in  one  of  His  addresses  to  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem,  who  cavilled  at  His  teaching  and  His  works,  and 
who  assailed  Him,  more  especially,  because  He  had  healed  an  afflicted 
man  on  the  Sabbath.  The  whole  address  is  remarkable,  and  almost 
every  saying  which  it  contains  might  well  be  selected  for  extended 
consideration.  No  devout  reader  of  it  can  fail  to  observe  how  distinctly 
the  Lord  Jesus  placed  before  the  Jews  His  own  relation  to  the  Esther 
as  THE  Son,  sharing  His  loftiest  prerogatives,  and  entitled  to  the 
same    Divine  homage;  how  emphatically  He   claimed  to    be    the 

•  The  aboire  condades  that  one  of  onraeriee  of  artidei  which  relatci  to  "the 
Tower." 
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Beetower  of  L'fe,  and  especially  of  tliat  spiritnal  life  which,  after  develop- 
ing its  power  amidst  the  scenes  of  earth,  is  perpetuated  amidst  the  joy 
and  glory  of  the  eternal  state ;  how  clearly  He  set  forth  the  evidence 
by  which  these  exalted  claims  were  snstamed,  and  its  sufficiency  for 
every  candid  and  earnest  mind ;  and  how  solemnly  He  pointed  out 
those  hindrances  to  faith  in  Himself  and  in  the  gracious  message  of 
the  Eternal  Eather,  which  the  moral  state  of  His  hearers  presented. 
Among  many  words  of  deepest  truth  which  the  Saviour  uttered,  as  He 
unfolded  these  various  subjects,  we  have  selected  one  saying  in  which 
He  described  the  character  of  His  people,  and  the  exalted  privileges 
which  they  enjoy ;  not  with  a  view  to  the  full  development  of  these 
topics,  but  with  the  design  rather  of  bring^g  out  some  points  in  the 
Saviour's  teaching  which  are  pre-eminently  encouraging  to  fedth, 
while  they  show  the  guilt  and  danger  of  neglecting  Him. 

I.  It  should  be  noted,  first  of  all,  how  distinctly  the  Redeemer  speaks 
of  Himself  as  the  andhorUative  Teaeher  of  religious  truth : — "  He  that 
heareth  Mt  Word." 

The  Lord  Jesus  is  emphatically  the  Bevealer  of  the  Father;  the 
Bevealer,  too,  of  all  those  truths  which  most  deeply  affSsct  the  interests, 
the  hopes,  the  destiny,  of  the  human  spirit.  The  gradual  and  suc- 
cessive disdoBures  of  former  ages  culminated  in  the  appearance  among 
men  of  thb  Son,  to  whom  the  depths  of  the  Divine  counsel  were 
known,  and  in  whose  whole  ministry  and  work  the  glories  of  the 
Divine  character  appeared.  Reverently  gazing  upon  Him,  and  follow- 
ing HiB  footsteps,  we  behold  the  Father.  "  No  man  hath  seen  Gk)d  at 
any  time;  the  Only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
He  hath  declared  Him.*'  Our  Lord  Himself  uttered  the  impressive 
declaration^  recorded  by  another  of  His  Apostles,  "  No  man  knoweth 
the  Son,  but  the  Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him."  And,  as  He 
conversed  with  His  Apostles  after  the  last  Supper,  He  said  to  one  of 
them,  "  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not 
known  Me,  Philip  P  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father ;  and 
how  sayest  thou  then.  Show  us  the  Father  P  " 

The  "  word,"  then,  which  our  Lord  delivered  to  men  was  truth  in 
itfl  purest  and  most  authoritative  form.  It  was  Hit  own  Word,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Word  of  the  Eternal  Father  ;  and  the  essential  union 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son  invests  every  saying  of  our  Lord  with 
a  dignity  and  power  before  which  the  loftiest  created  mind  should 
bow.  *'  Believest  thou  not/'  our  Lord  went  on  to  say  to  Philip,  "  that 
I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me  P  The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you  I  speak  not  of  Myself :  but  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  Me, 
He  doeth  the  works.  Believe  Me  that  I  am  in  (he  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  Me ;  or  else  believe  Me  for  the  very  works'  sake."  As  we 
ponder  these  words,  and  mark  the  array  of  evidence  by  which  the 
Saviour's  claims  are  attested,  we  seem  to  hear  the  Voice  from  the  holy 
mount  proclaiming,  **  This  is  My  beloved  Son :  hear  Him." 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  recorded  by  St. 
John,  that  while  they  set  forth  His  Divine  glory,  they  give  prominence 
also  to  the  fact  that  He  was  the  Father's  Berva'M  and  Meaengor,  and 
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that  in  all  that  He  did  and  said  He  carried  out  tlie  Father's  ooonael. 
In  this  rery  passage  this  tmth  oomes  f orfch  to  Tiew :  "  He  that  heareth 
Mj  Word,  and  believeth  on  Him  thai  eeni  Me.'*  And  as  we  pass  for- 
ward to  the  dose  of  His  ministry,  and  listen  to  the  final  warnings 
whioh  He  addressed  to  those  who  had  trifled  with  His  message^  we  find 
Him  affirming  this  truth  in  the  strongest  terms :  *'  He  that  rqecteth 
Me,  and  reoeiveth  not  My  words,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him :  the 
Word  that  I  hare  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  ihe  last  day. 
For  I  hare  not  spoken  of  Myself;  but  the  Father  which  sent  Me,  He 
gare  Me  a  commandment,  what  I  should  say,  and  what  I  should  spesk. 
And  I  know  that  His  commandment  is  life  everlasting  :  whatsoever  I 
speak  therefore,  even  as  the  Father  said  unto  Me,  so  I  speak."  Nor  is 
this  alL  When  His  consolatory  address  to  His  Apostles,  uttered  in  the 
supper-chamber  in  Jerusalem,  was  over,  and  He  was  just  about  to  go 
forth  to  the  Bolitudes  of  Grethsemane,  we  find  Him,  in  His  high-priestlj 
prayer,  dwelling  with  complacency  on  the  reception  by  His  faithful 
ones  of  His  message,  as  the  message  of  the  Father.  To  them  He  had 
"  manifested  "  the  Father's  "  Name,"  in  its  union  of  all  that  is  august 
and  majestic  with  all  that  is  tend^  and  inviting :  and,  adverting  to 
their  humble  and  believing  acceptance  of  His  Word,  He  affirmed, 
"  Now  they  have  known  that  all  things  whatsoever  Thou  hast  given 
Me  are  of  Thee.  For  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words  which  Thou 
gavest  Me ;  and  they  have  received  them,  and  have  known  sorely  that  I 
came  out  from  Thee,  and  they  have  believed  that  Thou  didst  send  Me." 

In  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  therefore,  every  former  messenger 
of  Qod  to  man  retires  into  obscurity.  He  is  the  obeat  bstxalbk  ; 
He  is  "  the  tme  Light,"  scattering  the  gloom  which  had  rested  upon 
our  world,  and  disclosing  to  us  life  and  immortAlity  as  the  Father's 
gift  in  Himself.  For  "  Gk>d,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  man- 
ners "  (or  "  in  many  portions  and  many  modes ")  spake  in  time  past 
unto  the  fathers  bj  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  ^<^en  unto 
us  by  THB  SoK."  *  He  who  is  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  His  person,"  has  come  into  our  world,  and  to 
Him  we  are  to  listen  with  profound  submission  and  reverence,  and  with 
cheerful  gratitude  and  trust. 

n.  A  second  truth  suggested  by  these  words  of  our  Lord  is,  that  the 
believing  reception  of  His  message  involves  sn  act  of  faith  in  the  Eter- 
nal Father,  and  that  to  all  who  do  thus  embrace  that  message^  tMs 
Father  Hinudf  becofnei  an  Object  of  eustainitiff  confidence.  "  He  that 
heareth  My  Word,  and  beUeeeik  on  Him  that  sent  Me^  hath  everlasting 
life." 

*  It  is  wortby  of  attention,  that  the  czpresaona  in  the  original  of  Heb.  i.  1  are  /r 
To7f  irpo^^Toif  and  h  T/y,  literally,  "  iji  the  prophets,"  ••i«  the  Son;  •*  and  althoogh 
the  idiom  of  our  language  reqoires  as  to  tranalate  at  in  the  Anthoriicd  Version,  yet  ^ 
peenliar  and  deep  significance  of  the  preposition  which  the  Apostle  nses  should  not  be 
oTcrlooked.  His  words  imply,  that  God  moved  on  the  minds  of  the  prophets  so  as  to 
render  their  utterances  the  expression  of  His  Word,  and  that  in  the  Son,  in  all  His 
declarations,  and  in  His  whole  mlnistiy  and  work,  we  hsTO  •  rerelation  of  the  Father's 
mind  and  purposes. 
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It  would  be  to  take  a  moet  saperfioial  view  of  these  words,  if  we 
regarded  them  as  implying  only  a  sincere  and  cordial  belief  of  the 
Diyine  mission  of  our  Lord.  They  reach  much  further,  and  open  to 
US  a  train  of  thought  at  once  edifying  and  consolatory,  and  which  will 
be  found  to  have  inflaenoed  the  modes  in  which  the  Apostles  often 
presented  the  subject  of  £uth. 

There  can  be  no  question,  indeed,  that  our  Lord  Himself,  as  the 
crucified  and  risen  Saviour,  is  the  direct  Object  of  that  faith  through 
which,  instrumentally,  we  are  introduced  to  a  state  of  acceptance  with 
the  Father,  and  of  spiritual  life  and  power.  He  Himself  again  and 
again  affirmed  this :  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wildemess, 
even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up :  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  For  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  He  gave  His  Only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  "  Yerily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you.  He  that  believeth  on  Me  hath  everlasting  life."  The 
Apostle  Paul,  in  that  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  which  he 
formally  states  the  ground  of  our  justification,  and  the  means  by 
which,  on  our  part,  it  ia  received,  speaka  of  our  faith  as  directed  to  the 
saerificial  death  of  the  Redeemer :— "  Being  justified  freely,  by  His 
grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus:  whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  de- 
clare His  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through 
the  forbearance  of  God ;  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  His  righteous- 
ness :  that  He  might  be  just,  and  the  Justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in 
Jesus." 

But  the  £uth  which  thus  rests  upon  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  the  atoning 
Saviour,  reaches  beyond  its  immediate  Object,  and  becomes  a  confidence 
— a  calm,  firm  confidence— in  the  Eternal  Father.  It  involves  an 
acceptance  of  His  cauneel  for  man's  ealoation, — an  humble,  grateful,  con- 
fiding submission  to  His  "righteousness."  It  involves  a  believing 
appreheneion  of  Hie  gracuyusness, — of  the  deep  and  tender  love  of  His 
heart,  blended,  indeed,  with  holy  displeasure  against  sin,  and  with  a 
firm  adherence  to  the  principles  of  His  government,  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  which  the  most  sacred  rights  and  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
universe  are  involved,  but  now  coming  forth,  in  perfect  harmony  with 
these  more  awliil  features  of  His  character,  to  rescue  and  bless  man- 
kind. An  intelligent  and  lively  faith  in.  the  Lord  Jesus, will  never 
regard  His  work  and  sacrifice  as  altogether  separate  from  the  Eternal 
Father,  but  will  rather  view  them  as  the  working  out  of  His  "  immu- 
table counsel"  to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  our  fallen  race,  and  to 
raise  all  who  should  accept  His  overtures  of  mercy  to  the  loftiest 
dignity,— even  a  participation  of  the  glory  of  the  Incarnate  Son. 

We  have  said  that  this  view  of  faith  appears  again  and  again  in  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles.  One  remarkable  instance  in  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter  will  inmiediately  suggest  itself : — "  Forasmuch  as  ye  know 

that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things from  your  vain 

conversation  received  by  tradition  from  your  fathers ;  but  with  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot  i 
who  verily  was  fore-ordained  before  the  foundAtion  of  the  world,  but 
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was  Buoiif est  in  ibeoe  last  times  for  yon,  tolb  5y  HimdohdmeinQod, 
that  raised  Him  np  firom  the  dead,  and  gave  Him  gloiy ;  ttol  yomfmik 
and  hope  might  he  m  Chd.'*  In  sereral  passages  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  St.  Fanl  gires  prominence  to  this  feature  of  saTing  £uth,— 
that  it  inTolYes  a  cordial  acceptance  of  the  Father's  scheme  of  grMO  in 
Ohrist,  and,  while  reposing  on  the  perfect  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jem, 
it  becomes  a  reliance  on  Him  who  proyided  this  method  of  reooreiy, 
and  who  has  openly  declared  its  completeness  and  snificieiicj.  In 
introdncing  the  argument  by  which  he  shows  that  the  plan  of  gn- 
toitons  jnstificatian  through  faith  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Abri- 
ham,  he  says,  *'  Now  to  him  that  worketh  is  the  reward  not  reckoned 
of  grace,  bat  of  debt.  Bat  to  him  that  worketh  not,  bat  beliereth  on 
Him  that  jostifieth  the  nngodly,  his  fiuth  is  coanted  for  righteonsneBS.'* 
In  winding  np  that  argument,  he  employs  this  remarkable  and  sog- 
gestire  language, "  Now  it  was  not  written  for  his  sake  alone,  that  it 
was  imputed  to  him ;  but  for  us  also,  to  whom  it  shall  be  imputed,  it 
we  beliere  on  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  firom  the  dead;  who 
was  delirored  for  our  offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  jnstifiea- 
tion."  And  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  his  reasoning,  when  viTidly  eoa- 
trasting  "  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law  "  with  "  the  righteoiu- 
ness  which  is  of  fidth,"  he  represents  the  latter  as  expressed  in  the 
announcement,  **  That  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him  from 
the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saTcd."  Surely  all  these  TariationB  in  tbe 
method  of  representing  saving  faith  are  instructive.  In  none  of  them 
is  there  the  slightest  neglect  of  the  great  and  precious  truth,  that  tliat 
faith  reposes  on  the  crucified  Hedeemer,  and  appropriates  Bk  neri- 
fice;  but  they  connect  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  completeneH 
and  acceptsnce  of  which  were  attested  by  His  resurrection,  with  the 
development  of  the  Esther's  counsel,  and  the  coming  forth  of  the  gia- 
ciousness  of  God  to  bless  and  save  mankind  in  Him. 

And  now,  how  encouraging  is  the  thought,  that  the  Eternal  IVither, 
who,  but  for  the  provisions  and  arrangements  of  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion, would  not  have  been  approachable  by  us,  is  now  Himself  the 
Object  of  our  faith!  Had  He  not  revealed  Himself  to  us  in  Christ 
Jesus,  we  must  have  stood  at  a  distance  firom  Him.  Nature  aff<npds  so 
certain  indication  of  the  Divine  clemency,  to  calm  the  fears  of  the 
guilty  spirit.  It  presents  to  us  many  scenes  of  loveliness,  and  mny 
evidences  of  the  Divine  benignity ;  but  it  presents  to  us,  also^  the  wide 
diffusion  of  pain  and  suffering,  and  the  fearful  ravages  of  disease  sod 
death.  And  often,  when  the  spirit  of  man  is  troubled  within  itself,  the 
beauties  of  nature  are  unheeded,  and  the  wretchedness  of  sin  is  felt  to 
be  real  and  deep.  To  the  momentous  question,  "Will  the  jnst  and 
holy  God  forgive  the  sins  of  polluted  and  rebellious  man,  and  restore 
him  to  His  friendship  P  "  nature  returns  no  certain  answer.  So,  too, 
the  coarse  of  God's  providential  government  does  not,  of  itself,  foniish 
a  solution  of  this  great  problem.  But  in  Christ  the  Father  reveals 
His  pItyiDg  love  to  man,  and  shows  us  that  He  seeks  our  recoreiy. 
''  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himselfi  not  imputing 
their  trespasses  unto  them  i  and  hath  committed  unto  as  the  woid  cf 
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reoonoiliation.''  Thus  may  we  draw  near  to  the  yerj  throne  of  Deity ; 
and  while  we  look  to  Jesus  as  the  only  Mediator,  and  place  onr  con* 
fidence  in  His  blood,  we  may  exercise  a  lively  faith  even  in  the  Eternal 
Fkther.  The  dazzling  brightness  of  His  purity  does  not  repel  us,  the 
avrfnl  majesty  of  His  rectoral  justice  does  not  orerwhelm  us,  when 
we  meet  Him  in  His  Son.  He  bends  from  His  "  throne  of  grace  "  to 
welcome  the  penitent  that  belieres  in  Jesus,  causes  His  hce  to  shine 
upon  him,  and  fills  him  with  heavenly  peace  and  joy. 

in.  It  becomes  us  to  mark,  jet  further,  how  distinctly  the  Saviour 
affirms  that  the  result  of  the  reception  of  His  message,  and  of  that  con- 
fidence in  the  Eternal  Father  which  it  involves,  is  the  aettuU  possesnon 
of  a  life  which  is,  in  its  own  nature,  unending  and  imperishable, 
"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  heareth  My  word,  and  believeth 
on  Him  that  sent  Me,  JiMlh  everloHing  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  con- 
demnation, but  is  passed  from  deaJQi  unio  life*' 

In  these  last  words  our  Lord  adverts  to  the  solemn  fact  that  the 
natural  state  of  our  race  is  one  of  spiritual  death.  The  soul  glows  not 
with  the  warmth  of  spiritual  affections.  No  living  sympathy  connects 
it  with  the  Fountain  of  truth,  and  purity,  and  goodness,  and  causes  it 
to  delight  in  Him.  There  may  be  vigour  of  intellect,  refinement  of 
taste*  and  depth  of  emotion :  but  until  the  Holy  Ghost  moves  upon  it 
to  call  into  existence  spiritual  aspirations  and  desires,  it  is  cold  and 
dead  towards  God.  And  thus,  also,  is  it  in  a  position  of  imminent 
penl.  For  unless  this  state  of  spiritual  death  is  broken  in  upon  by  the 
awakening  "  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,*'  and  the  soul,  heeding  that  Voice, 
finds  Hfe  in  Him,  (verse  25,)  it  must  issue  in  an  eternal  severance  from 
God,  and  the  endurance  of  everlasting  woe. 

But  the  man  who  hears  and  receives  Christ's  message  "  is  passed 
from  death  unto  life."  Not  only  is  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
reversed,  and  righteousness  imputed  to  him  on  the  ground  of  the  work 
and  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  the  Spirit  diffuses  through  his 
soul  that  inwa/rd  life  which  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  all  Christ's 
people.  He  is  brought  into  vital  fellowship  with  God  Himself  through 
His  Son.  This  hidden  life  manifests  itself  in  holy  aspirations  and 
efforts.  It  attracts  the  soul  to  €k>d ;  it  prompts  it  to  universal  obedi- 
ence to  His  will;  it  gives  it  a  relish  for  all  that  is  pure  and  good;  and 
it  assimilates  it  to  the  Divine  character.  It  has  its  own  deep  and  holy 
joya,— the  earnest  of  the  pure  and  spiritual  happiness  of  heaven ;  and  it 
reveals  its  power  in  the  patient  endurance  of  suffering,  as  well  as  in 
the  cheerftil  toil  of  active  service. 

This  "life"  is  " ever2a<itn^."  It  is  undecaying  and  imperishable. 
The  stroke  of  death  affects  it  not.  When  that  stroke  transfers  the 
soul  from  earth,  this  life  pervades  it  still.  Amidst  the  scenes  of  bright- 
ness upon  which  the  Saviour  has  entered  as  the  Head  and  Forerunner 
of  His  people^  and  to  which,  one  after  another,  they  are  gathered  to  be 
with  Him»  this  life  expands  in  ever-increasing  energy  and  ever*deepen- 
ingjoy. 

If  only,  therefore,  our  vital  union  with  Christ  is  maintained, — if, 
"  keeping "  tt^«  "  saying/'  and  relying  on  the  firm  and  immutable 
counsel  of  the  Father,  we  "  abide  in  Him,"— we  are  «|f«  for  eternity. 
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Far  118  even  thettwfbl  soeneB  of  tbe  final  judgment  will  haye  no  terrors. 
We  "shall  not  ooms  into  condemnation.''  The  mediatorial  sebeme 
sarares  ns  that  our  sins  are  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  Jeans,  to 
whom  we  ding  as  oar  Hope  and  Befoge;  and  amidst  **  the  rerelatkm 
of  the  righteons  judgment  of  Qod "  which  the  last  great  day  will 
inrolTe,  we  shall  stand  nnmoTed,  regoidng  in  that  unending  and 
imperidiabia  life  which  flows  to  us  fircMn  the  Incarnate  Son. 


WSSLETAH  METHODISM  AND  POPULAB  EDUOATIOK. 
{CkmcMed  from  page  1032.) 

NoiUEAL  Schools  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  are  Tsiy 
importsnt  parts  of  the  spparatus  for  elementaiy  educatioii.  Thdr  rise 
as  weU  as  their  name  is  to  be  traced  to  Germany.  Augustus  Hermann 
Franks,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Orphan-house  of  Halle»  oommcnoed 
one  about  1697,  and  it  was  shortly  afterwarda  copied  in  other  parts  of 
Qermsny.  The  name  was  first  applied  to  that  of  Vienna,  in  177L  In 
England,  a  dass  founded  by  Joseph  Lsncaster,  in  1805,  may  be  r^;arded 
as  the  germ,  which  developed  in  1817  into  the  British  snd  Fmneign 
Normal  SchooL  About  1811,  the  National  Sociefy  began  to  train 
teachers  partially,  in  Baldwin's-Gardens,  in  London.  In  1886,  Mr. 
Stew's  Normal  School  at  Glasgow  was  in  operation;  and,  in  1837,  the 
Sessional  School  in  Edinburgh  was  opened  as  a  Normal  School.  The 
Home  and  Colonial  Training  School  in  Gray's-Inn-Lane  was  estaib- 
lished  about  1896,  with  special  reference  at  first  to  the  wants  of  inhoki 
schools,  though  subsequently  a  more  general  aim  was  adopted  by  its 
managers.  The  Battersea  Normal  School  was  founded  by  Mr.  E.  0. 
Tufiiell  and  Br.,  now  Sir  J.,  Kaye-Shutdeworth,  in  1839,  to  train 
teachers  for  Poor  Law  Schools;  and  it  became  the  ^pe  on  which 
most  of  the  existing  Normal  Schools  hare  been  modelled.  In  1846,  the 
Qoyemment  began  to  render  assistance  more  freely  to  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  such  institutions,  and  their  numbers  rapidly  increased. 
But  aid  towards  building  or  enlarging  them  was  abruptly  withdrawn 
in  1860,  and  the  grants  towards  their  support  were  materially  curtailed 
by  the  Beyised  Code  of  1862.  At  present  there  aro  in  Grsat  Britain 
fifteen  Normal  Institutions  for  training  masters  only,  sixteen  Ibr  mis- 
tresses only,  and  six  for  training  teachers  of  both  sexes.  Last  year 
there  were  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  students  resident  in  them. 
In  most  cases  the  period  of  training  extends  oyer  two  years;  snd, 
probably,  if  all  were  filled,  th^  would  be  able  to  supply  fifteen  hun- 
dred teachers  annually.  Amcmg  the  last  of  these  olassos  our  own 
Normal  School  at  Westminster  ranks;  and,  firom  the  last  Bdnoation 
Beport,  we  leam  that  it  has  about  one  hundred  and  fottf 
students,  equal  to  an  annual  supply  of  sereniy  masters  snd 
mistresses. 

The  action  of  the  Gk>vemment  in  aid  of  popular  education  began  in 
1833  by  the  rote  of  £20,000  fbr  its  promotion  in  Great  Britain.    The 
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distribntion  of  tliis  sum  was  intrusted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treastiry,  and 
at  first  applications  for  grants  were  received  only  tliroogh  the  National 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies.  In  the  earlier  years,  these 
grants  were  almost  ezclasively  made  towards  building  or  improving 
achool-honses.  The  selection  of  these  two  societies  as  agents  in  the 
distribation  of  the  money  was  a  significant  act.  It  showed  that  the 
GoTemment  accepted  a  religions  basis  for  popnlar  education,  and  also 
Tirtoally  that  it  rejected  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Established 
Church.  All  that  has  been  done  since  is  merely  the  development  of 
these  two  '  germinal  principles.  The  National  Society  founded  its 
schools  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Establiah- 
ment ;  the  British  Society  aimed  at  a  comprehension  of  Dissenters,  and 
the  friends  of  religious,  though  unsectarian,  education. 

In  1839,  another  step  was  taken  by  the  creation  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  This  was  heralded  by  a  letter  from  Lord  John 
Bussell  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  which  its  principles  and  aims  were  set  forth. 
The  following  extracts  from  this  document  merit  careful  consideration  t-^ 
*'  Much  may  be  effected  by  a  temperate  attention  to  the  faax  daims  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  the  religious  freedom  established  by  law.'' 

"It  is  Her  Majesty's  wish  that  the  youth  of  this  realm  should  be 

religiously  brought  up,  and  that  the  rights  of  conscience  should  be 
respected."  After  a  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  National  and  Brit- 
ish Societies,  his  lordship  observes,  "  Still  much  remains  to  be  done ; 
and  among  the  chief  defects  yet  subsisting  may  be  reckoned  the  insuf* 
ficient  number  of  qualified  school-masters ;  the  imperfect  method  of 
teaching  which  prevails  in,  perhaps,  the  greater  number  of  the  schools ; 
the  absence  of  any  sufficient  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  examina- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given ;  the  want  of  a  model 
school  which  might  serve  for  the  example  of  those  societies  and  com- 
mittees which  anxiously  seek  to  improve  their  own  methods  of  teach- 
ing ;  and,  finally,  the  neglect  of  this  great  subject  among  the  enactments 
of  our  voluminous  legislation."  A  remark  or  two  on  the  topics  thos 
touched  upon  will  be  here  in  place.  The  religious  basis  of  education 
already  noted,  and  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  Dissenters  as  well  as  of 
the  claims  of  the  Establishment,  are  thus  re-affirmed,  and  need  no  further 
discussion  here.  The  several  points  embodied  in  the  last  extract  have 
not  all  been  carried  out. 

The  creation  of  the  Committee  of  Council  itself  was  power- 
fully opposed  as  being  unconstitutional.  Nevertheless  it  was  sus- 
tained, and  several  of  its  more  important  objects  have  been  in  some 
degree  realised. 

The  number  of  qualified  teachers  has  been  largely  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  pupil-teachers,  by  the  aid  rendered  to  them  in  com- 
pleting their  professional  and  general  education  in  Normal  Schools, 
and  by  the  institution  of  certificates  of  merit  to  teachers.  These  certi- 
ficates were  connected  in  1846  with  direct  augmentations  of  their 
salaries ;  and  in  1862  the  same  thing  was  done  indirectly  through  the 
system  of  grants  established  by  the  Bevised  Code. 

The  prevalent  methods  of  teaching  have  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  training  of  the  teachers  to  the  use  of  superior  arrangements  of 
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tokool-baildiiigB,  and  by  fJMniliaririTig  them  in  the  Normal  Sehoola 
with  edacational  theoriesy  and  with  the  piactioe  of  the  plans  soggeated 
by  a  growing  ezperienoe* 

The  inspection  and  examination  of  achoola  is  of  the  Tcry  greatest 
practical  importance,  since  it  is  by  this  means  that  the  regulations  of 
the  Qoremment  are  brought  into  actual  operation*  and  the  experienoe 
of  one  class  of  schools  can  be  most  readily  made  ad?antageoiis  to  othen. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  part  of  the  programme  has  been  carried  ont. 
and  that  we  have  now  a  large  staff  of  Inspectors  employed.  Being  the 
eyes  and  hands  of  the  Qovemment,  their  power  may  rezy  readily  become 
excessiTe;  and  nnless  we  are  prepared  to  surrender  the  entire  control 
of  education  to  the  State,  some  check  upon  their  appointment  and  their 
action  should  exist.  Accordingly  in  1840  an  Order  in  Council  was 
issued,  embodying  these  two  most  important  proTisions  in  req^ect  to 
the  Established  Church :— "  Before  the  Committee  of  Council  proceed 
to  recommend  to  Her  Miyesty  any  person  for  appointment^  as  an 
Inspector  of  Church  of  England  schools,  their  Lordships  will  consult  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  each  with  regard  to  his  own 
proTince;  and  without  their  concurrence  their  Lordships  will  not 
recommend  any  person  to  Her  Majesty  for  appointment."  It  was  also 
agreed  "  that  if  either  of  the  Archbishops  should  at  any  time,  with 
regard  to  his  own  proyince,  withdraw  his  concurrence  in  such  appoint- 
ment, the  Committee  of  Council  should  advise  Her  Msjesty  to 
revoke  the  appointment  of  such  Inspector."  One  practical  result 
of  this  is,  that  the  Inspectors  of  Church  of  England  schools  are  all 
clergymen. 

In  respect  to  the  Inspectors  of  British  and  Wesleyan  schools,  the 
first  of  these  che<^  has  been  accorded  to  the  Committee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  to  the  General  Wesleyan  Committee 
of  Education,  united ;  but  (so  £Eur  as  the  present  writer  is  aware)  not  the 
second.  This  OTcrsight  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  Wesleyan 
schools  are  the  only  denominational  schools  to  which  Inspectors  belong* 
ing  to  the  same  religious  body  are  not  appointed.  On  the  occasion  of 
their  nomination,  they  are  usually  unknown  to  the  Committee ;  and  are 
accepted  therefore  at  a  yenture.  This  defect  should  be  supplemented 
by  an  effeotiye  power  of  removal,  which  does  not  at  present  exist. 
Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  unpleasant  correspondence  necessaiy  to 
remove  an  objectionable  Inspector  may  be  formed  from  a  perusal  of 
that  contain^  in  the  Minutes  of  Council  of  1842-^  relative  to  a 
former  Inspector  of  British  Schools.  A  point  of  more  general  charac- 
ter  is  noticeable,  that  hitherto  (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  persons 
have  been  selected  for  the  office  with  almost  any  qualifications, 
except  that  of  special  knowledge  of  schools  and  the  work  of  popular 
education.  Before  passing  to  the  next  topic,  it  may  be  observed 
that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Revised  Code  was  alleged 
to  be  the  more  thorough  examination  of  the  instructicm  given  in  the 
schools. 

The  project  of  a  Model  School  was  never  carried  out.  The  ground 
was  already  occupied  in  part  by  Model  Schools  connected  with  the  two 
great  School  Societies  in  England,  and  with  the  Scottish  Normal 
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Sdiools ;  and  no  small  jealousy  existed  in  respect  to  the  disadvantage  of 
establishing  schools  on  one  nnYaiying  type,  maintained  by  the  power 
of  a  Gk)yemment  office,  necessarily  disposed  rather  to  keep  np  eidsting 
arrangements  than  to  aim  at  progress. 

Hitherto  with  regard  to  the  last  topic  of  his  Lordship's  letter  but 
little  adyance  has  been  made.  There  hare  been  more  than  enough 
Minntes  of  Oonncil  issued,  needing  arrangement,  re*arrangement, 
explanations,  and  revisions;  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  establishing 
a  vice-president  of  the  Oommittee  of  Ooandl  represents  nearly  all  the 
direct  legislation  that  has  taken  place  on  the  subject.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  educational  clauses  connected  with  acts  relative  to  factories 
and  workshops,  and  to  the  administration  of  certain  parts  of  the  Poor 
Law ;  but  any  comprehensive  enactment  is  still  to  come.  Many  indica- 
tions, however,  may  be  discerned,  showing  that  the  questions  involved 
are  rapidly  maturing  in  the  public  mind,  and  that  some  action,  for  good 
or  evil,  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

The  Minutes  of  1846,  the  main  credit  of  which,  by  common  con- 
sent, is  assigned  to  Sir  J.  Kaye-Shuttleworth,  at  that  time  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  next  demand  our 
attention.  Their  leading  objects  were,  1 .  A  great  increase  of  the  staff  of 
Inspectors,  and  some  definition  of  the  powers  they  were  to  exercise. 
2.  The  introduction  on  an  extensive  scale  of  pupil-teachers  into  schools, 
with  provision  for  their  education.  3.  An  improvement  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  teachers  by  offering  to  them  certificates  of  merit,  obtainable 
by  examination ;  and  in  the  remuneration  afforded  to  them  by  means 
of  pecuniary  gprants  connected  with  the  certificates  and  with  the 
instruction  of  pupil-teachers.  4.  A  provision  for  the  establishment  and 
better  support  of  Normal  Schools,  in  which  pupil-teachers  and  other 
suitable  persons  might  receive  much  better  instruction  than  had  pre- 
viously been  accessible.  And,  5.  A  hope  was  held  out  to  teachers  that, 
after  long  service,  pensions  of  a  limited  amount  would  be  granted  to 
them  to  save  them  from  actual  destitution.  Unhappily  for  teachers, 
and  unfortunately  also  for  the  confidence  so  desirable  between  the 
Government  and  them,  this  hope  was  rudely  dissipated.  There  were 
other  topics  of  moment,  but  to  enumerate  them  would  uselessly 
encumber  these  pages. 

The  Minutes  of  1846  not  only  made  provision  for  the  improvement  of 
popular  education,  but  the  acceptance  of  them  led  to  the  development 
of  the  denominational  aystem,  under  which  the  Gbvemment  has  since 
acted.  The  principle  was  not  absolutely  new ;  for  it  was  implied  in  the 
original  action  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  through  the  two  great 
School  Societies  in  1833.  Former  plans  had  foiled  repeatedly,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opposition  of  the  Dissenting  bodies  to  schemes  which 
virtually  recognised  exclusive  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Establishment ; 
and  a  similar  fate  appeared  likely  to  befall  these  Minutes.  At  a 
critical  period  proposals  were  made,  and  guarantees  offered,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  which  led  the  Wesleyan  General  Education  Com- 
mittee to  believe  that  the  grants  proposed  would  be  impartially 
administered;  and,  since  they  entertained  no  abstract  oljeotioii  to 
State  interference  in  education,  their  opposition  was  withdrami,  wd 
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condituma  were  agreed  apon,  under  which  Weateyan  adhools  were  dia- 
tinotiyely  recogniaed  and  aided.  In  a  ahort  time,  Bomaniat  adiook 
and  othera  obtained  a  aimilar  recognition,  thna  fully  eatabliahing  the 
denominational  mode  of  State  action. 

Another  point  connected  with  theae  celebrated  Minntea.  which  haa 
been  hitherto  their  atrength,  but  which  ia  rapidly  becoming  their 
weakneaa,  waa  the  mode  in  which  the  eatabUahment  of  new  achoola  waa 
effected.    The  State  abandoned  the  initiative  entirely  to  volnntary  zeal ; 
it  took  no  atepa  to  aacertain  educational  wanta  directly*  or  to  anpply 
the  deficienfly.    Theomwof  proving  the  neoeaaity  of  a  new  achool  waa 
thrown  i]^n  thoae  who  of  their  own  free-will  propoaed  to  eatahliah 
it»   and  were  prepared  to  fnmiah  the  greater  part  of  the  mduey 
required;  the  only  atimulua  applied  by  the  State  being  the  grant  cl 
about  one-fourth  of  the  coat,  on  certain  conditiona.    The  greater  free- 
dom of  actum  thna  given  to  variona  reUgioua  bodiea,  the  awakening  ci 
local  intereat  in  the  achoola,  and  a  more  vigilant  management  of  their 
raaouroea  may  be  fiurly  reckoned  aa  advantageoua  reaulta  of  thia  prin* 
oiple.    But  ita  defect  ia  ao  aerioua,  that  it  even  now  threatena  to  lead 
to  a  totally  new  policy.    Where  local  meana  are  narrow,  local  or  party 
seal  cold,  however  great  the  educational  deatitution  may  be,  neither 
the  State  nor  any  one  elae  attempta  ita  removal,  and  once  more  the 
worda  of  the  wiae  man  are  verified,  that  "  the  deatruction  of  the  poor 
ia  their  poverty."    In  the  better  parte  of  large  citiea,  in  thriving  die- 
tricta,  in  moderatennzed  towna  and  villagea,  the  wanta  of  the  people 
have  been  nearly  anpplied;  but  the  amall  villagea,  and  the  poorer 
diatrictaof  large  citiea,  are  in  too  many  oaaea  never  likely  to  be  reached 
by  ita  operation.    It  haa  effected  a  great  work  in  the  paat,  but  for  the 
future  the  proapeet  ia  not  encouraging. 

Having  thna  indicated  the  chief  principlea  of  the  Minntea  of  1846,  and 
roughly  outlined  their  action,  little  more  need  be  aaid  on  our  preaent 
topic    The  Minutea  were  gradually  multiplied  until  few  people  even 
h^^  to  undentandthem,  ao  that  the  Hbuae  of  Common*,  on  whoae 
money-votea  they  reated,  and  from  which  large  auma  were  annually 
aaked,  required  that  they  ahould  be  formed  into  a  Code,  now  known  aa 
the  Old  Oode.    In  1862  the  B^viaed  Code  waa  eatabliahed,  alter  a 
aharp  controversy.     It  differed  from  the  Old  Code,  not  in  general 
principle  or  aim,  but  only  in  the  mode  of  adminiatration  of  the  public 
granta.    Ita  advocatea  alleged  that  the  Old  Oode  paid  for  the  ^o- 
duction  of  educational  machinery,  but  waa  not  careful  to  aaoertata 
whether  the  reaulta  were  in  proportion  to  the  coat ;  a  repveaentation 
which  waa  but  partially  true.    "  Payment  by  reaulta  **  waa  aet  forth  aa 
the  great  principle  to  be  henceforth  applied;  and  ita  efficacy  waa  mudi 
vaunted.    Unfortunately,  however,  the  **  reaulta  "  are  not  alwaya  pio- 
portioned  to  the  labour  beatowed ;  and  many  of  thoae  moat  to  be 
deaired  cannot  be  teated  by  the  coarse  meana  at  the  command  of  ita 
adminiatratora.    In  several  reapecta,  a  calm  judgment  muat  regard 
this  Code  aa  retrogreaaive ;  it  haa  greatly  alienated  the  confidence  of 
achool-managera  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  haa  impoaed  much 
uoMhanaaing  labour  upon  the  teaohera,  haa  leaaened  the  aid  affoided 
to  them  by  impil-teaehem,  haa  lowered  the  education  of  the  latter,  aa 
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weU  dorixig  their  apprentiGoahip  as  during  Uieir  training  in  the  Normal 
Schools ;  and  it  has  lowered  the  tone  of  the  teaching  in  the  elementarj 
schoolB. 

It  now  only  remains  to  sketch  in  the  slightest  manner  the  history 
of  Wesleyan  elementary  education.  Its  relation  to  the  State  has  been 
already  indicated,  and  its  present  position  must  be  looked  on  as  imply- 
ing a  recognition  of  a  duty  more  imperative  than  mere  general  benevo- 
lence would  suggest.  It  is  an  acknowledgment,  so  far,  of  claims,  which 
those  who  have  been  gathered  to  our  Societies  and  congregations,  or 
have  participated  in  our  sacramental  observances,  have  upon  us  as  a 
Church.  If  this  be  denied,  we  ought  in  consistency  simply  to  retrace  our 
course,  and  hand  over  to  the  State  the  ebligationa  we  have  erroneously 
assumed.  But  we  forbear  discussion,  since,  in  all  probability,  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  educational  position  of  the  Connexion  will 
have  been  taken,  before  these  lines  meet  our  readers*  eye,  by  the  united 
Committees  which  the  last  Conference  requested  to  meet»  ^'in  the 
prospect  of  proposed  legislation  on  the  subject  of  Primary  Education." 

The  Wesleyan  General  Education  Committee  commenced  its  labours 
about  1840.  It  was  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  Wesleyan 
education  generally,  whether  in  Week-day  or  Sunday-schools.  Its 
relations  to  the  latter  class  of  educational  agencies  have  been 
recently  brought  into  general  notice  by  the  reports  of  the  Bev.  J. 
Olulow ;  and  their  condition  at  present  has  been  so  amply  described 
by  him  as  to  render  any  account  of  them  superfluous  here.  In  com- 
mencing its  operations,  the  Committee  ascertained  the  existence 
of  one  hundred  and  one  day-schools,  with  an  attendance  of  nearly 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  scholars.  Most  of  these  were  taught  upon 
the  British  system.  Through  the  reports  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Arm- 
strong, the  Committee  were  led  to  look  very  favourably  upon  Mr. 
Stew's  methods,  as  meeting  most  fully  their  wishes  respecting  religious 
instruction.  In  1839,  the  sum  of  £5,000  was  set  apart  from  the  Cen- 
tenary Fund  for  educational  purposes ;  and  it  was  judiciously  resolved 
to  invest  the  money  for  a  time,  and  apply  the  interest  to  the  training 
of  teachers  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stow.  Three  persons  were  sent 
at  first  to  Olasgow ;  and  this  scale  of  operations  was  but  slightly 
enlarged  during  the  next  four  years.  In  1841,  a  "Oeneral  Flan"  of 
Wesleyan  education,  drawn  up  by  the  Committee,  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Conference,  and  is  reprinted  from  year  to  year  in  the  Annual 
Reports.  The  agitation  connected  with  certain  educational  clauses  pro- 
posed by  Sir  James  Graham  in  a  Factory  Act  of  1843,  led  to  a  large 
assembly  of  the  leading  friends  of  Wesleyan  education,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  raise  a  sum  of  £20,000,  to  be  applied  ultimately  to  the 
erection  of  a  Normal  School ;  and  Conference  directed  also  the  applica- 
tion of  half  the  Chapel  Fund  collection  to  educational  uses  for  the 
following  seven  years.  Thus  provided  with  funds,  the  Committee 
pressed  the  work  with  greatly-increased  vigour,  training  numerous 
teachers,  and  stimulating  the  opening  of  new  schools.  The  events  of 
1846  have  been  already  recorded,  and  therefore  it  is  only  needful  to 
observe  that,  up  to  1851,  the  Wesleyan  teachers  continued  to  be  trained 
in  Olasgow.    By  that  Hme,  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  teaohers  had 
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truoed  there,  and  the  number  of  day  schools  had  increased  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty- three. 

A  Wesleyan  Normal  School  had  been  for  some  years  thought  desirable 
for  dbrious  reasons ;  and*  in  1851,  snch  an  institation  was  opened  in 
Westminster,  the  late  Re7.  John  Scott  becoming  the  Principal,  and  the 
Ber.  M.  0.  Taylor  being  appointed  as  sole  Secretary  to  the  Committee. 
Since  that  period  the  work  has  been  carried  on  with  steady  growth 
and  good  success.  The  Normal  Institation  has  been  enlarged,  so  that 
it  can  xeoeiTe  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  students,  instead  of  one 
hundred,  asatfirstdesigned.  Notwithstandingthe  successiTeremoYalsby 
death of]lr.Armstrong,-4heGommittee's  general  agent,— of  Mr.Taylor, 
and,  finally,  of  the  Ber.  John  Scott,  the  late  lamented  Principal,  it  has 
maintained  a  high  position  among  kindred  institutions.  The  number  of 
Wesleyan  Bay-schools  in  Qreat  Britain  is  given  in  the  lastBeport  as  six 
hundred  and  eighty-two,and  the  total  number  of  scholars  as  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  and  eighty ;  while  in  the  same  document  the  number 
of  Sunday-schools  is  stated  at  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty,  with 
an  attendance  of  fire  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  and  twenty 
scholars.  Surdy  these  are  results  which  may  cause  us  to  thank  God, 
and  take  oourage  for  the  future ;  but  they  are  results  which  at  the 
same  time  give  us  some  idea  of  the  measure  of  our  Connexional  respon- 
sibilities  in  the  matter  alike  to  God  and  man.  8. 


HOBiB  BIBLIC^. 

NO.  C— ISAUH'S  GREAT  DESIGNATION  OF  CHRIST. 

(Concluded  from  page  1014) 

liBT  us  now  examine  these  names  separately,  and  compare  Scripture 
with  Scripture,  to  see  whether  the  same  names  or  their  equiyalents 
are  found  dsewhere  attributed  to  the  Messiah,  touching,  as  we  proceed, 
on  the  objections  that  hare  been  made  against  their  Messianic  refer* 
cBoe.  The  first  title  is  **  Wonder,"  Hb£},— a  substantiye,  not  an  a^jectiTe, 
*  won^terfiBL''  Hengstenberg,  as  previously  stated,  unites  this  word 
with  the  following  one,  explaining  the  compound  phrase  thus  :  "  As  a 
Gounsdlor,  He  is  a  wonder;"  and  he  compares  with  it  the  parallel 
passage,  (Isaiah  xxriiL,  Terse  29,)  where  it  is  said  of  the  Most  High  God, 
rttV  tt^V&n>  "  He  shows  Himself  wonderful  in  counsel : "  but  although 
there  is  much  to  commend  this  view,  BtUl  there  is  no  necessity  for 
thus  joining  together  these  two  words,  and  their  independency  on  the 
other  hand  rather  brings  out  the  proper  and  inherent  power  of  each. 
The  true  key,  doubtless,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  to  the  right  under* 
^»M«i%^  of  this  word,  is  Judges  xiii.  18,  where  the  angel  of  Jehovah, 
7^^  rr  3H^D»  who,  according  to  the  Christian  creed,  was  thepre-incamate 
Sonof  God,  being  asked  by  Manoah, "  What  is  thy  tuime?'!  replied,  <<  Why 
thou  thus  after  My  name^  seeing  it  is  secret  t "  (nuutgint  **  won* 
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derftd/O  ^Mbfii  or,  according  to  the  heri,  ^V&,— •'  a  wonder,"  the  same  word* 
under  a  sUghtlj  different  form,  that  we  have  in  the  passage  before  as. 
We  have  therefore  in  this  name  an  identification  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Corenant  who  revealed  God  to  the  ancients  with  Israel's  Messiah, 
which,  as  we  have  already  reminded  the  reader,  seems  to  have  been 
the  view  taken  by  the  Septoagint  translators.  The  idea  suggested  by 
both  these  passages  is,  that  He  who  bears  this  name  is  essentially  a 
wonder — a  marvel — a  mystery,  whose  nature  and  essence  are  far  above 
the  ken  and  comprehension  of  man,  hidden  and  secret  in  the  bosom  of 
Deity  and  the  depths  of  eternity.  Thus  does  thiiftiame  make  a  fitting 
preface  to  those  that  follow.  In  the  New  Testament,  it  would  appear, 
there  are  at  least  two  references  to  the  idea  contained  in  this  name: — 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  "  Without  controversy  great  is  the  wyHery  of  godliness, 
who*  was  manifegt  in  the  flesh"  This  points  very  clearly  to  the 
passage  of  Isaiah  where  the  "  wonder  "  is  described  as  the  "  child  that 
was  horn  and  the  son  given."  And  Rev.  zix.  12  is  very  similar,  "  He 
had  a  name  written,  that  no  man  knew,  but  He  Himself." 

The  next  title  is  "  Counsellor,"  {^^^v.  As  the  former  name  led  us 
into  the  recesses  of  a  past  eternity,  so  this  carries  us  back  to  the 
furthest  limits  of  time.  Who  is  He  that  can  be  called  thus  emphatically 
"  Counsellor,"  but  He  with  whom  the  Father  spoke  in  consultation 
when  He  said,  "  Let  Us  make  man  in  Our  image,  after  Our  likeness  P  " 
The  Word,  who  was  with  Gk>d,  and  was  God.  (John  i.  1.)  "  By  Him 
were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible 
and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities, 
or  powers :  all  things  were  created  by  Him,  and  for  Him :  and  He  is 
before  all  things,  and  by  Him  all  things  consist."  (Col.  i.  16, 17.) 

Further,  He  is  called  "Mighty  God,"  ^n:i  I'M.  The  Jews  and 
Bationalists  would  have  let  the  other  names  pass  unchallenged,  had 
not  this  stood  in  the  way,  forming  the  climax  of  these  appellations  of 
Deity.  Hence,  the  battle  has  gathered  thickest  round  these  words,  and 
every  appliance  of  scholarship  and  criticism  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  in  order  to  overthrow  this  fortress  and  invalidate  this 
testimony  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  The 
several  processes  are  curiosities  of  interpretation,  showing  that  when 
men  have  prejudged  a  question,  and  determined  to  wring  their  own 
sense  out  of  any  passage,  no  language  can  be  so  plain  but  it  may  be 
misinterpreted,  and  no  definition  so  dear  but  it  may  be  avoided  by 
the  subtlety  of  man.  The  surest  way  of  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion 
in  the  interpretation  of  any  word  must  be  to  examine  the  use  of  it  in 
the  writings  of  the  same  and  other  authors.  The  word  bn  found  here 
is  always  used  absolutely  for  "  God."  It  occurs  in  this  sense  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  times  in  the  Old  Testament.  It 
would  therefore  seem  strange  if  this  place  presented  an  exception  to 
this  rule;  and  any  interpretation  that  would  make  it  so,  would  at 
least  fall  under  suspicion*    Two  cases  have  been  brought  forward  to 


*  8r,  the  reading  of  the  Alezandrino  and  SinaiUc  HSS. 
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ooBtTDTert  this  Tiew^^Esek.  zxxL  11,  and  xniL  21;  (in  the  latter  the 
word  IB  found  in  the  plural*  where  a  good  many  1C8S.  read  ^b^Hf  not 
%Vh  ;)  but  the  word  here  found  is  derived  not  from  our  word  btt*  hot 
from  b^H*  Thus  Furst^  the  Jewish  Lezioographer,  writes:  "Henee, 
the  signifioation  hero  does  not  belong  to  bvk,  but  only  to  h^» ;  and  in 
Isaiah  ix.  5,  eren  by  virtue  of  the  orthography,  ^h  is  to  be  transhited 
God,**    In  this  he  is  supported  by  such  critics  as  Hitzig  and  Dditzsch. 

Moreorer,  in  the  next  chapter,  x.  21,  we  have  the  same  words  again, 
where  the  reference  to  the  Diyine  Being  is  inconiraveriiMe.  Yet, 
notwithstsnding  all  this,  endeayours  haye  been  made  to  weaken  down 
and  humanize,  so  to  speak,  this  Diyine  title  in  this  solitary  plaoe :  the 
three  Jewish  or  Judaizing  translators  of  the  second  century,  as  given 
above,  rendered  hvk  by  tirxvpSg  **  strong,"  separating  it  from  the  follow* 
ing  word  "11:1:1;  and  Gesenius  and  the  bulk  of  the  Bationalists  transhite 
the  whole  expression,  **  strong  hero ; "  and  Dr.  Williams,  in  ^e  **  Essays 
and  Reviews,"  explains  it  "Strong  and  Mighiy  One;"— -but,  unfortu* 
nately  for  this  view,  ^h  is  never  found  as  an  adjective,  but  always  as  a 
substantiye  with  the  meaning  God,  as  stated  above ;  and  -were  it  an 
adjective,  its  proper  position  would  be  after,  and  not  before,  its 
substantive.  Grotius  joined  together  the  three  words,  ^in^  bit  fi^v, 
and  translated  "the  consulter  of  the  mighty  God."  Such  an  un- 
Bcholarly  shift  proves  how  hard  pressed  such  a  man  must  have  been 
to  sustain  his  own  views. 

Ewald  suggests  Ood^shero,  %.e.,  a  Divine  hero,  who,  like  God,  conquers ; 
but  this  again  would  require  a  transposition  of  the  words.  One  simple 
&ct  should  have  silenced  all  these  objectors,  namely,  that  ^h»  when  con- 
nected with  *m:i  in  every  other  place,  is  acknowledged  as  a  title  of  God. 
(See  Deut.  x.  17;  Fs.  xxiv.  8;  Jer.  xxziL  18,  &o.)  And  the  theoiy 
which  makes  it  an  adjective  is  further  proved  to  be  impossible  by  the 
fact  that  l^H  has  a  special  habit  of  associating  itself  with  an  adjective 
or  epithetk  as  nm  hn^  \vh:9  bn,  l^nj  ^H>  &0.,  Ac  How  do  the 
BationaliBta  translate  these  frequent  forms  F  and  if  they  follow  the  one 
and  only  rule  which  governs  such  forms,  why  should  this  plaoe  be  an 
exertion  P 

Again,  is  the  application  of  Divine  names  to  Messiah  uncommon  P 
Is  it  not  rather  the  rule  P  It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  the  reador  to 
the  last  outburst  of  Messianic  piaphecj  which  immediately  precedes 
this.  In  chapter  viL  verse  14,  we  have  the  name  of  the  promised 
prince  Immanu-el,—"  (Toil  with  us."  How  natural  that  when  the 
prophetic  Spirit  inspires  His  servant  to  make  a  further  revelation 
concerning  this  glorious  theme,  he  should  revert  to  the  title  employed 
before,  to  show  that  the  subject  of  both  predictions  is  the  same! 
When  we  proceed  further,  and  read  chap.  x.  21,  and  find  again  the 
same  phrase,  the  connecting  links  in  the  revelation  are  perfect;  we  see 
at  a  glance  first  His  birth,  then  His  office^  and,  finally.  His  reign  over 
His  restored  and  converted  people. 

To  quote  passages  firom  the  New  Testament,  where  our  Loid  is 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Gh)d,  would  be  almost  superfluous.    The 
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oonfMnon  of  Thomas  will  oocnr  to  every  reader* "  J£j  Lord  and  my  Qod." 
(Jolm  XX.  28.)  And  the  same  creed  is  dogmatically  taught  in  the 
preface  to  the  same  QospeL  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  Gk)d»  and  the  Word  was  Qod/*  In  Bom.  ix.  5,  we 
read  again,  "  Of  whom  as  oonceming  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  orer 
God  all*  blessed  for  ever ;  **  and  in  2  Peter  i.  1, "  Through  the  righteous- 
ness of  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  rov  ecov  ^fi&v  ml  Scor^pof. 
And  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  union  is  unfolded  in  such  passages  as 
CoL  ii.  9,  **  In  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 

At  this  point  in  the  sentence  under  consideration  an  accent  or  stop 
meets  us,  after  which  the  prophet  proceeds  to  call  the  coming  King 
*' Everlasting  Father."  It  has  already  been  said  that  we  regard  this 
slight  pause  as  a  mark  of  separation  between  the  titles  which  relate 
to  the  Divine*  and  those  which  relate  to  the  human*  nature  in  our 
Lord.  This  will  involve  a  brief  investigation  into  the  two  words  which 
.compose  the  phrase  before  us.  We  must  take  the  last  firstr-T^  signifies 
"duration''  absolutely.  Thus,  with  r^erence  to  the  past,  ij;  ^^d, 
*'  from  eternity.**  (Job  xx.  4.)  With  reference  to  the  future,  ni^l  ub^)>\ 
"  for  ever  and  ever.*'  (Psalm  ix.  6.)  And  with  reference,  probably,  to 
both*  n^  ptt^,  "  inhabiting  eternity.*'  (Isaiah  Ivii.  15.)  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  former  titles  have  respect  to  the  past,  and  the  ordinary  use  of 
this  word  designates  fidure  contmuance,  and  the  ancient  versions 
regarded  it  in  this  light,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  Alexandrian 
Manuscript  of  the  Septuagint,  frari^p  rov  fUXXoyros  al&pos,  and  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  **  Paier  futwri  scBCuli,"  "  Father  of  the  future  age,"  we 
should  incline  to  that  interpretation.  What*  then,  is  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  "Father"  in  this  connexion?  ^h  not  only  signifies  a  father 
in  the  literal  and  parental  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  a  ieacher,  as  in 
Gen.  iv.  21,  and  probably  in  2  Chron.  iv.  16.  A  provider  and  henrfactor, 
as  in  Gen.  xlv.  8,  and  Isaiah  xxiL  21. 

Thus  Messiah  is  declared  to  be  the  Founder,  Teacher,  Provider*  and 
Benefactor  of  the  future -age,— the  kingdom  which  shall  have  no  end. 
The  Messianic  period  was  familiarly  known  amongst  the  Jews  as 
MUn  Dh^  "  the  age  or  world  to  come***  and  in  this  sense  is  found  in 
Heb.  ii.  5 ;  and  in  the  same  Epistle,  v.  9,  we  find  a  near  equivalent  of 
the  phrase  before  us  ascribed  to  our  Lord,  "the  author  of  eternal 
salvation,"  airior  a'»n;p(av  alciplov, 

Jews,  however,  and  Bationalists  have  sought  to  explain  away  this 
word  also.  Abarbanel  proposed  rendering  '])>  by  "  prey***  "  FaUier  of 
prey,"  or  "booty." 

Hitzig  and  Knobel  have  followed  this  interpretation;  but  audi  a 
signification  is  quite  out  of  place  in  a  connexion  like  this,  as  the  next 
verse  proves,  where  the  everlasting  perpetuity  of  Messiah's  kingdom  is 
declared ;  and  peace,  and  not  warfiire,  is  the  subject  of  the  prediction. 
Thus,  the  unending  duration  of  the  reign  of  the  God-man,  Christ 
Jesus,  and  His  unceasing  care  of  His  people,  and  their  consequent 
everlasting  salvation  under  His  sceptre,  are  beyond  doubt  the  points 
insisted  on  in  this  precious  prophecy  of  the  Woi^  of  God. 

The  last  name  is  "  Brinoe  of  Peace*"  DlVtt^'Itt^.    This  takes  us  back 
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to  the  proplieoy  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  Qen,  zliz.  10:  ''The  aoeptre 
■hall  not  depart  from  Jndah  till  Shiloh  come." 

The  reader  will  probably  be  able  to  call  to  mind  the  eaUna  of 
evidence  that  has  been  famished  in  connexion  with  this,  the  first 
prop§r  name  by  which  the  Messiah  was  foretold*  Shiloh,  the  peaceful 
One,  is  reflected  in  the  type  of  Solomon ;  echoed  in  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  and  his  contemporary  lUcah;  awakes  fresh  lererberations  in 
the  angelic  song,  *'  Peace  on  earth,"  when  the  Lord  was  bom,  in  the 
preaching  of  Jesns  Christ,  and  in  the  dogmatic  explication  of  the  word 
by  the  Apostle;  and  re-appears  in  the  symbol  of  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  throne. 

The  objection  that  has  been  raised  against  the  Measianic  refisrenoe  in 
this  word  from  the  fact  that  oar  Lord  on  one  occasion  said  that  He  was 
not  come  to  send  peace  on  earth,  bnt  a  sword,  has  been  already  refoted* 
and  the  expression  explained.  The  application  of  the  title  to  Hezekiah 
in  this  connexion  is  absurd ;  for  thongh  He  said,  "  There  shall  be  peace 
in  My  days,"  which  has  been  pointed  at  as  a  parallel,  this  wonld  restrict 
Dbl)>  1)>»  "  for  ever,"  to  the  life-time  of  Hezekiah,  which*  indeed,  is 
done  by  Rashi  in  his  commentary  I 

As  to  the  dilemma  proposed  also  by  Bashi,  that  the  Christians  most 
acconnt  for  the  rrn^^D  "from  henceforth,"  in  verse  6,  as  Jesos  Christ 
did  not  appear  till  some  centuries  afterwards ;  it  is  scarody  necessary 
to  remind  the  reader  that  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  the  period  when 
the  government  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  shall  be  established.  The 
whole  context  shows  this,  and  the  common  laws  of  thought  and 
langoage  demand  snoh  an  explanation.  Bnt,  in  endeavonring  to  prove 
his  point,  he  proves  too  much.  If  "  from  henceforth  "  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  then  present  time,  let  ns  take  it  so,  and  where  will  the  objector 
be  landed  P  These  words  were  spoken  by  Isaiah  when  Hezekiah  was 
a  child  of  nine  years  of  age ;  and,  as  he  came  to  the  throne  at  twenly- 
flve,  his  wicked  father,  Ahaz,  had  yet  sixteen  years  to  reign,  and  do 
that  which  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  Conld  it  then  be  said, 
**  from  henceforth, '  when  this  interim  of  idolatry  and  iniquity  stood 
in  the  way? 

One  more  objection  has  been  raised  by  the  Neologian  Gesenius,  that 
this  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  nowhere  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
referring  to  Jesus  Christ  This  has  been  partly  met  already  by  the 
citation  of  some  passages  from  the  New  Testament,  which  are  parallel 
to  the  titles  contained  in  the  prophecy :  but  there  is  greater  evidence 
to  be  produced.  Such  texts  as  speak  of  Ood  giving  His  Son,  (as  John 
iii.  16,)  and  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  dear  alln- 
sions  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  "  The  kingdom  of  G^  "  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels  forms  another  class  of  reference ;  but  the 
passage  which  emphatically  fixes  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  on 
our  Ix>rd  is  the  salutation  of  the  angel  in  Luke  i.  32,  S3,  already 
quoted.  Gkibriel  announces  to  the  Yirgin  that  her  Child  "  shall  be  called 
the  ^ofiof  the  Highest," parallel  to, "  Unto  us  a  Son  is  given ;  "  that "  He 
shall  be  great,"— a  general  summary  of  these  titles  before  us.  And,  '*  The 
Lord  Ood  shall  give  unto  Him  the  throne  of  His  fiither  David :  and  He 
ahall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jiaoobfor  ever;  and^of  His  kingdom  there 
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shall  be  no  end/'  is  a  most  exact  and  unmistakable  citation  of  Isaiah's 
language,  "  Upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order 
it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice  &om  henceforth 
even  for  ever."  Thus  much  for  the  objection  of  Gesenius.  Alas !  how 
often  does  the  barefaced  assertion  of  a  learned  man  throw  dust  into 
the  eyes  of  his  readers !  How  necessary  to  follow  the  apostolic  precept, 
«  Prove  all  things ; "  then  "hold  fast  that  which  is  good  I"  • 


THE  CEOUMENIOAL  OOUNOIL. 

AxiTHOCiaH  "  the  FirH  Council  of  Vie  VaHoan"  is  convened  for  the 
eighth  day  of  December,  1869,  its  members  have  been  at  work  for 
several  months  past. 

First  of  all,  tiie  Pope  and  his  intimate  advisers  agreed  as  to  the 
olject  for  which  the  bishops  and  other  prelates  should  be  called  toge*. 
ther.  Then  congregationa, — we  should  say  committees, — were  appointed 
to  prepare  the  canons,  or  decrees,  or  both,  which  the  Council  would  be 
called  upon  to  adopt.  There  are  seven  such  congregations  engaged  on 
the  subjects  respectively  set  before  them.  They  work  under  "the 
pontifical  secret."  They  confer  together,  if  necessary,  some  or  all; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  united  assemblage  is  called  a  general  cori' 
gregaUon, 

Secret  as  must  be  their  proceedings,  the  general  intention  of  the 
Gounoil  was  intimated  at  the  very  first,  but  the  matters  to  be  considered 
were  not  clearly  specified ;  yet  it  was  evident,  from  the  intense  earnest- 
ness with  which  some,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  what  they  were 
speaking  about*  discussed  certain  vitally  important  questions,  that  those 
questions  had  been,  and  still  were,  the  subjects  of  grave  deliberation. 
Not  least  exciting  was  a  proposal  to  affirm  the  indefectible  infallibility 
and  absolute  authority  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  More  than  any  other 
topic,  expected  or  avowed,  this  has  engaged  the  most  earnest  attention 
of  all  parties ;  and  whatever  may  be  whispered  in  the  chambers  of  the 
Vatican,  there  is  a  simultaneous  discussion  carried  on  openly  amongst 
both  clergy  and  laity  all  over  the  world.  The  leaders  of  this  discussion 
have  given  to  it  all  their  powers;  and  so  prepossessed  with  their 
respective  opinions  have  they  been,  that  no  authority  on  earth 
could  hold  them  in  silence.  The  Gouncil  will,  in  consequence,  meet 
with  the  public  mind  so  nearly  made  up,  to  say  the  least,  that  if  its 
conclusions  be  ungrateful  to  the  world  outside,  condemnations  already 
made  and  recorded  will  recoil  against  its  members.  This  is  no  more 
than  has  happened  in  former  times ;  and,  instead  of  "  dogmatic  unity," 
we  see  already  the  stem  representatives  of  every  shade  of  difference 
presenting  themselves  in  the  arena  of  controversy,  each  maintaining 
his  own  right  to  hold  fast  and  defend  propositions  which  the  adverse 
party  decries  as  contrary  to  some  fundamental  truth  of  Christianity. 

The  three  chief  schools  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  are  distinctly  repre- 
sented.   Dr.  Manning,  or,  as  he  signs  himself,  without  fear  of  the 

*  Ahridgad  from  a  paper  hj  the  Rev.  Tikey  Baawtt,  M.I.,  in  "  TAe  Scattered  Naiion:* 
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Ecclesiastical  Titles'  Act,  "  Henry  Edward,  AreUnakop  of  Weit- 
minater,"  ia  an  vUramoniane  of  the  yery  first  class,  and  arooBd  bin 
rally  all  of  the  same  seet ;  sncli  men,  for  example,  as  Mgr,  IHipsBknip, 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  iireooncilable  antagonist  of  erery  one  who  wonU 
scrapie  to  accept  the  "  Syllabus  of  Errors,"  written  ont  saew  ia  ths 
style  of  positive  oondemnation  and  anathema.  Mgr.  Maret,  Bishop  of 
Snra,  and  Dean  of  the  Eacnlty  of  Theology  of  Fkris,  represents  ths 
principle  once  embodied  by  the  GaUican  dergy  in  the  Articles  of  168S, 
commonly  known  as  "  the  GaUioan  Liberties.'*  Maret,  now  sitting  ia 
the  chair  of  Boasnet,  maintains  that  withoat  the  bishops  the  Bope  ii 
nothing,  and  that  their  concnrrence,— nay,  their  united  and  ddibera- 
tiye  oonnsel,-*is  absolutely  neoesaary  to  the  Talidity  of  any  act  of 
supreme  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  old  controrersy  between  tiis 
eUmontoM,  or  GaUican,  and  the  uUramontane^  or  Bomaa  schoo]s,ii  bow 
revived  between  Maret  and  ICaaning,  and  their  Mends.  If  there  wen 
no  other  party  existing  within  the  boundary  of  the  no-called  Bomsa* 
Catholic  Ohurch,  yet,  considering  now  that  not  only  Borne  and  Btfis, 
but  Bome  and  the  Boman  court  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  most  iaia* 
ential  of  the  clergy  and  the  most  intelligent  of  the  laity  in  eray 
country, — ^the  Germans,  who  go  much  fhrther,  being  ezoepted,*H»  the 
other,  are  arrayed  in  mutual  opposition  on  the  great  question  as  to 
where  infallibility  and  supreme  authority  reside,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  this  church,  which  everywhere  boasts  of  "unity,"  ^catholieily,'* 
and  "  in&llibility,"  is  but  a  house  divided  against  itself.  But  what  we 
take  into  account  the  great  lack  of  Ohristian  fidtb  in  all  partaee,  lad 
see  a  large  section  of  the  same  church  in  Germany  presenting  aa 
aspect  of  strong  political  hostility,  the  division  of  the  house  is  fooad  to 
be  fearfully  aggravated,  and  new  schisms  and  new  dangen  threita 
to  manifest  themselves  more  and  more. 

The  third  party  ia  well  represented,  for  the  present,  bjat  least  two 
learned  Germans,  whose  names  are  not  published,  and  whose  woik 
appears  in  an  authorised  English  version,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Janus,  This  party  is  more  directly,  yet  not  more  truly,  poKtaosl  tha 
the  others,  and  its  advocates  aim  heavy  blows  at  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Papacy.  Their  volume  is  interesting.  To  those  who  hafe  stodied 
the  Papacy  under  the  same  aspect,  it  presents  nothing  more  than  i 
skilfully-arranged  summaiy  of  historic  eridences  of  the  method  tskM. 
through  a  long  course  of  ages,  to  erect  and  to  uphold  the  &bfie  of 
Papal  pride  and  tyranny.  To  most  English  readeta  it  w£Q  be  new  and 
instractive. 

Dr.  Manning's  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  clergy  on  "The  CBcnmeniBsl 
Council  and  the  Infallibility  of  the  Boman  Pontiff,'*  ia  a  remafkable 
document,  and  interests  ourselves  most  neariy.  Thia  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Bome  in  England,  and  otheni 
prior  to  the  Archbishop's  departure  to  take  his  plaoe  in  the  Ccmadi 
Among  some  prefatoiy  obsemtions  he  states,  very  distinctly,  «M 
eveiy  one  who  ventured  to  address  the  public  on  the  snigeet  onght 
already  to  have  perceived,— that  the  biahopa  were  not  iBTilad  to  the 
Council,  but  mmnumed,  as  at  any  time  the  Pope  may  snmnoB  thsm* 
ud  that  th^  are  all  bound  to  go,  unlesa  they  can  Aovgoodiwoa 
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for  their  absence ;  tliat  neither  bishops  nor  any  other  persons  not  in 
commonion  with  the  Roman  Ohnrch  were  ever  invited  to  go,  bnt  only, 
as  he  condescends  to  say,  "addressed  in  paternal  charity,"  and  "ex- 
horted to  avail  themselves  of  the  moment  of  reconciliation,  and  of 
peace  offered  by  the  assembling  of  the  Oooncil," — and  all  on  the 
same  condition,  namely,  "a  recognition  and  submission  to  the  Divine 
aathoritj  of  the  OathoUc  and  Roman  Chnrch»  by  which  the  Oooncil 
will  assemble,  deliberate,  and  make  decrees." 

Submission  is  the  first  duty  of  all  penitent  prodigals,  and  there  is 
even  an  intimation  that  under  the  penitential  sackcloth  some  bishops 
may  be  found,  whose  consecration  will  be  graciously  acknowledged,  or 
made  good,  if  it  be  found  defective;  and  that,  by  a  translation  from 
darkness  into  light,  they  may  be  admitted,  in  garments  of  gladness,  to 
sit  together  with  the  prelates  in  this  august  and  reverend  Council.  The 
intimation  could  hardly  be  regarded  by  the  outside  world  as  anything 
more  than  a  flourish  of  contemptuous  benevolence,  until  a  letter  from 
the  Pope  to  his  venerable  brother,  the  writer  of  this  pastoral,  dated  at 
St.  Peter's,  Rome,  on  the  dOth  of  October  last,  announced  that  arrange* 
ments  were  made  for  the  very  purpose  of  negotiating  reconciliations* 
"  For  although,"  says  the  Pope,  "  this  cannot  be  done  in  the  Oouncil> 
there  will  not  be  wanting  learned  divines  appointed  by  ourselves,  to 
whom  they  may  open  their  minds,  and  may  with  confidence  make 
known  the  reasons  of  their  own  belief ;  so  that  even  out  of  the  contest 
of  a  discussion,  undertaken  solely  with  a  desire  of  finding  out  the  truths 
they  may  receive  a  more  abundant  light  to  guide  them  to  it."  The 
Pope  defines  the  method  of  reconciliation  to  be  "  examination  by  wise 
and  prudent  men,'*  for  those  who  wish  it ;  not  free  debate,  either  in 
public  or  in  private,— an  examination  to  be  undergone  voluntarily  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  such  persons  to  obtain  what  they  long  for. 
Dr.  Manning's  words,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  letter  from  the 
Pope,  clearly  show  that  both  documents  contain  the  result  of  previous 
correspondences  carried  on  in  England  and  in  Rome,  and  disclose 
the  hopes  entertained  for  signalizing  the  Oouncil  of  the  Vatican  by  a 
triumph  such  as  has  never  before  been  realized,  except,  perhaps,  by  the 
"  union  "  of  some  of  the  weaker  communities  of  Maronites,  Nestorians, 
and  Ghreeks,  at  various  times  gathered  in  by  bribery  or  scared  by 
persecution. 

The  persons  referred  to  in  the  Letters  Apostolic,  which  were  mis- 
taken for  an  invitation  to  the  Oouncil,  may  "  avail  themselves  of  the 
moment  of  reconciliation,"  to  quote  more  fully, "  on  one  and  the  same  con- 
dition ;  namely,  a  recognition  of  and  submission  to  the  Divine  authority 
of  the  Oatholic  and  Roman  Ohurch,  by  which  the  Oouncil  will  assemblci 
deliberate,  and  make  decrees.  They  who  have  the  episcopal  character 
validly  impressed  by  undoubted  consecration  would,  upon  submission 
to  the  Divine  authority  of  the  church,  be  admitted  to  sit  with  the 
episcopate  of  the  Oatholic  world.  The  invitation  therefore  is,  first,  to 
reconciliation,  and  then  to  verification  of  their  episcopal  character.  The 
bishops  of  ihe  churches  in  the  East,  now  in  separation  from  the 
Oatholic  Ohurch,  are  without  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  validly  con* 
seorated.     They  mighti  upon  the  renunciation  of  schism,  and  any 
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doctrinal  error,  at  onoe  be  restored  to  their  rank  as  bishops.  There  are 
others  in  the  West  claiming  the  episcopal  character,  and  claiming 
likewise  to  be  Catholic,  as  the  Jansenists  of  the  Low  Conntries,  and 
oihers  again  nearer  home.** 

We  italicise  a  few  words  which  specially  demand  attention.  Madi 
more  follows  by  way  of  enforcement,  and  evidently  Dr.  Manning  feels 
a  Tocation  to  the  special  work  of  humiliating  Protestantism  in  Eng- 
land, and  preparing  this  country  to  be  the  asylum,  if  necessary,  and 
the  home  of  the  Boman  Pontificate,  now  deprived  of  secular  authority 
in  every  country  of  the  world,  and  also  released  from  the  restraints 
which  for  ages  hindered  its  encroachments.  He  boasts  that  for  the 
last  thirty  years  there  has  been  an  unprecedented  awakening  in  the 
mind  of  England — an  *'  acknowledgment  of  the  evil  done  by  the  so- 
called  Beformers."  He  speaks  of  "  an  aspiration  after  unity,  a  hunger 
for  truth,  a  longing  after  the  Divine  presence," — that  is  to  say,  the 
real  presence  in  the  altar, — ^"  which  once  dwelt  in  the  old  churches  of 
England."  The  Protestantism  of  Great  Britain,  he  scornfully  calls  an 
inndar  religion,  and  represents  Englishmen  as  dissatisfied  with  it,  and 
as  longing  after  a  religion  wide  enough  to  embrace  the  world.  He 
sees  another  likeness  returning  upon  our  island  and  upon  our  coloniee : 
he  anticipates  the  abolition  of  the  Tudor  statutes,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne,  as  surely  as  he  looks  for  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to-morrow.  To  him  it  is  emphatically  true  that  St. 
Thomas  of  Oanterbury  (Thomas  Becket)  is  regaining  his  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen.  Becket  he  honours  as  a  martyr  for  the  liberties 
of  his  church,  which  he  defines  to  be  an  independence  of  all  human 
authority  whatsoever — of  kings,  princes,  legislatures,  or  human  laws, 
that  would  come  between  God  and  the  soul, — God  being  represented 
in  the  church  which  he  extols  as  **  the  Fountain,  Guide,  and  Guardian 
of  the  liberty  of  £uth."  But  he  studiously  overlooks  the  flftct  that  his 
church  has  never  allowed  "  liberty  of  fiuth,"  but  has  made  that  very 
"  liberty ''  a  capital  offence,  not  even  to  be  expiated  at  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  and  Universal  Boman  Inquisition  by  the  fire  of  martyrdom. 

The  British  Empire,  he  predicts,  will  burst  its  bonds,  both  in  its 
political  and  religious  life,  and  Boman  faith  with  Boman  unity  will  be 
commensurate  with  the  Empire,  nay,  with  the  world  itself,  when  that 
church  which  bums  dissentients  from  her,  just  as  men  gather  withered 
branches  and  bum  them,  shall  be  "  the  fountain,  guide,  and  guardian 
of  the  liberty  of  faith."  In  this  delirious  hope  his  imagination  wanders 
far.  England,  heretical,  enslaved,  hungry,  dissatisfied,  restlessly  in 
search  for  unity  and  freedom,  is  all  at  once  "  bursting  her  bonds," 
disclosing  to  the  refugee  clergy  of  Oatholic  states  newly-opened  fields 
of  boundless  wealth  to  invite  their  enterprise ;  and  this  first  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  inebriate  with  the  unexpected  prosperity  of  the  last 
forty  years,  rushes  to  the  first  Council  of  the  Vatican  to  tell  the  whole 
Catholic  Episcopate  how  "  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  seems  so  to 
order  it  that  the  two  chief  fields  of  its  power  and  expansion  should  be 
the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States." 

To  Henry  Edward  of  Westminster  this  may  seem  so  to  be;  and  he 
may  be  well  allowed  some  comfort  in  the  thought,  in  compensation  for 
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the  grief  that  he  ehonld  experience  while  he  finds  all  Italy  in  revolt 
outside  the  walls  of  that  once  imperial  city  which  now  "  site  solitary  " 
amidst  alienated  provinces, — surveying,  to  borrow,  with  him,  a  figure 
from  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  "  the  ruins  of  a  hundred  peoples  and  the 
dust  of  twenty  ages,"  crumbling  at  her  feet. 

This  is  not  a  very  flattering  prospect  for  the  Pope  and  his  bishops 
assembled  at  Bome :  that  when  all  the  States  that  were  '*  Catholic  " 
ten  years  ago,  but  are  not "  Catholic  "  now,  fail  to  render  him  allegiance, 
or  even  to  guarantee  a  safe  asylum  to  the  infallible  head  of  the  Church 
of  the  Inquisition,  a  pervert  from  the  Church  of  England  should  come 
thither  to  proclaim  that  the  two  freest  countries  in  the  world, — and  of 
these  two,  England  first,  the  land  of  the  Tudors,  of  Henry  YIII.,  Edward 
YI.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  land  not  of  Tudors  only,  but  of  Crom- 
well, William  III.,  Anne,  the  Georges,  and  Yictoria ;  this  mother  of 
British  America,  founded  by  Quakers  and  Puritans;  this  England, 
now  stronger  than  she  ever  was,  mistress  of  vaster  toritories  and  of 
greater  wealth, — should  be  the  foremost  to  give  unquestioning  welcome 
to  fugitive  priests;  and,  if  it  should  even  yet  be  needed,  refuge  to  a 
fugitive  Pontiff  also.  At  any  rate,  the  mere  existence  of  such  a  hope, 
and  the  cherishing  of  such  dreams,  publish  in  sober  truth  how  much 
our  faith  has  done  for  us,  and  how  little  Roman  faith  has  done  for 
Bome  and  for  her  spiritual  dependencies. — Before  the  issue  of  our 
next  month's  number  there  will  be  more  to  teU  concerning  the  Council 
and  those  who  go  to  it.  B. 
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Modem    OhrMan    Heraet :    a  tions  and  aspects  may  be  said  to 

Oallery  of  proiesiing  and  reforming  eurvive.    We  are  never  weary  of 

Men,  including  CromweU,  MUUm,  looking  closely  into  the  history  of 

the    Pwriiam,    Cownantera,    firet  such  "  heroes "  as  Cromwell,  Mil- 

8eceder8,  Mefhodieis,  &e.     By  the  ton,  Howe,  Wesley  and  Whitefield, 

Bev.G.QtlfiUan,Aidhorof''Bard8  and    the   Scottish   Covenanters; 

of  the  Bible,**  Ac.,  Ae.     London:  but  we  shall  haU  the  day  when  the 

EUiot     Stoek.^We     have     here  present   ftshion   of  pen-painting 

sketches  of  great  men,  and   im-  ahallpassoutof  vogue,  and  writers 

pressive  scenes,  that  never  fkde  and  preachers,  who  find  it  on  their 

from  the  memory,  and  which  bear  conscience  to  advocate  the  inter* 

constant  iteration  in  the  ears  even  ests  of  Christianity,  will  make  it 

of  those  who  are  most  fEuniliar  also  a  matter  of  conscience  to 

with  them.    This  book  therefore  speak  as  "  oracles  of  God."    We 

cannot  be  pronounced  uninterest-  Imow,  too  well,  that  there  is  muob 

ing.    But  Mr.  GilfiUan's  style  is  reason  for  saying, "  The  praotacal 

one  that  truth  in  its  higher  rda-  religion  of  the  day,  the  real  gnid- 
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ing  gospel  of  life,  ia  money- 
getting;"  that  even  where  the 
'^  professed  religion  is  Chris- 
tianity/' the  "  too  frequent  conse- 
quence is,  that  life  becomes  a 
systematic  inconsistency  or  an 
organised  hypocrisy : "  bat  such  a 
serious  charge  against  modem 
professors  of  religion  should  be 
advanced  with  a  concern  of  which 
we  here  find  little  trace,  and  with 
an  effort  for  the  removal  of  the 
evil  which  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  statement  of  it  He  is  a 
poor  physician  whose  skill  goes  no 
further  than  telling  his  patient 
how  iU  he  is.  Further,  we  no  more 
approve  of  "sensationalism"  and 
^terrorism"  than  does  Mr.  Gil- 
fillaa,  and  admit  that,  by  "  misre- 
presenting Ohristianity,"  such 
appeals  are,  as  he  maintains  in 
his  remarks  on  Whitefield,  "  driv- 
ing many  to  utter  infideli^."  But 
neither  do  we  think  that  flights 
like  the  following  tend  to  lessen 
the  evil  which  he  notes. — ^"In- 
telligent men  are  saying,  'If 
Christianity  be  a  theatriciJ  ex- 
citement, founded  on  the  agonies 
and  blood  of  Qod*B  Son  Himself— 
a  tragedy,  with  Christ  for  the 
chief  Performer ;  if  it  be  a  flight  of 
fireworks  to  which  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  human  race  are  to 
form  the  fuel;  if  it  be  a  great 
coming  scheme  of  conflagration  to 
the  world  and  glorification  to  such 
a  small  church  as  can  be  gathered 
out  of  it  by  the  advent  year  1871 
or  1873 ;  then  we  for  our  part  are 
done  with  Christianity,  we  cannot 
swallow  these  versions  of  it^  and 
we  would  prefer  to  stand  back 
from  it  altogether.'  01  if  our 
well-meaning  obscurantists  were 
but  knowing  what  mischief  thej 
are  doing  by  their  narrowness  of 
spirit,  their  conventionalism  of 
creed,  their  pumping  up  of  false 
and  faded  excitements,  their  be* 
lated  terrorisms,  and  their  weak. 


withered  cant,  to  the  very  cause 
they  seek,  and  perhaps  seek  sin- 
cerely, to  support,  they  would 
change  their  tactics,  they  would 
alter  their  scheme  of  thought  and 
their  mode  of  talk;  they  would 
become  humbler,  sadder,  and 
wiser  men,  and  would  learn  that 
the  dock  of  the  world  does  not 
stand  still  at  the  hour  in  1770, 
when  the  brave  G^rge  Whitefield 
left  it,  or  at  the  hour  in  1834, 
when  Edward  Irving  died ;  but  is 
moving  onwards  and  onwards,  at 
an  always  accelerating  rate,  and 
for  evermore."  Our  sense  of  the 
grotesqueness  of  this  jumble — the 
clock  "moving  onwards  and  on- 
wards," and  at  an  "accelerating 
rate,"  and  needing,  therefore,  like 
Mr.  Gilfillan's  rhetoric,  to  be  ad- 
justed at  every  other  step^is  lost 
in  the  sadness  of  finding  the  stu^y 
of  "  Christian  Heroes  "  land  us  in 
such  extravagances  as  these. 

HomeuDord-Bound,  and  oiher  Ber- 
mons.  By  Newman  HoZI,  LL.B. 
London:  Jamet  Nubei  and  Co, — 
These  twenty-seven  sermons  "  were 
not  prepared  for  special  occasicms, 
but  were  preached  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  a  city  pastorate  which 
exacts  too  many  laboors  to  allow 
time  for  the  mature  thought  and 
careful  preparation  which  the 
great  work  c^  preachingdemands." 
We  take  this  to  mean  that  the 
discourses  appear  pretty  much  as 
they  were  delivered,  and  that  Mr. 
Hall  has  purposely  refrained  from 
adapting  to  the  eye  what  was 
oii^nally  addressed  to  the  ear. 
"They  were  designed  to  be  use- 
ful," and  the  design  is  realised. 
Directness  of  appeal  and  clearness 
of  illustration  chacaeteriae  the 
whole  of  these  sermons^  while 
there  are  not  wanting  passages  in 
them  which  betray  consideraUe 
finish,  both  of  thought  and  of  dic- 
tion.   At  the  same  time,  we  ought 
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to  add,  there  is  not  always  here 
that  preciaion  in  setting  forth  the 
nature  of  repentance,  faith,  and 
the  work  of  the  "  Spirit  of  Holi- 
ness," to  which  those  who  are 
favoored  with  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  ministry  are  accus- 
tomed. 

The  Threefold  Mystery :  EuiU  on 
ihe  Bong  of  Songs,  viewed  as  a 
Prophecy  of  the  double  waited  Church 
of  Jew  amd  Geniile.  London:  Fartf 
ridge,cmdOo.  1869.— Of  the  outside 
of  this  handsome  volume  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions.  It  will 
cost,  however,  some  time  and  at- 
tention to  form  a  tolerable  opinion 
of  the  contents,  and  a  good  deal 
of  both  to  qualify  a  reviewer  to 
give  a  full,  fair,  and,  above  all, 
an  authoritative  critique  on  it.  A 
treatise,  indeed,  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  attempt  to  discharge 
this  last  task ;  and  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  therefore  for  the 
present  with  giving  the  reader 
a  general  idea  of  what  he  will 
here  find. 

The  words  on  the  title-page, 
"Hints  on  the  Song  of  Songs," 
scarcely  do  justice  to  a  work  which 
is  a  formal  and  regular  exposition 
of  the  Oantides.  The  contents  are : 
— a  brief  and  sensible  preface,  a 
dedication,  and  synopsis ;  next,  a 
version  agreeing  closely,  in  gene- 
ral, with  the  authorized,  but 
brought  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
order  of  words  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  disposed  in  paragraphs  and 
lines,  so  as  better  to  bring  out  the 
sense  and  the  paraUeUt  and,  fur- 
ther, dietnbuted  among  the  several 
speakers.  Then  follow  a  general 
explanation  of  the  spirit  and  con- 
struction of  the  " Song;"  a  table  of 
the  principal  parallds;  and,  lastly, 
a  methodical  exposition.  Both 
the  version  and  exposition  are 
annotated.  An  extract  from  the 
Introduction   will   be    the    best 
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account  of  the  author's  view  of  tht^ 
**  Song."  "  It  presents  us  with  a 
beautiful  example  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  in  its  highest  style  of 
metaphor  and  arrangement  It 
is  couched  in  a  series  of  unex- 
plained symbols;  and  the  paral- 
lels which  form  the  groundwork 
or  structure  are  complex  and 
diversified.  It  has  be^  called 
'  the  Book  of  the  Garden ; '  but  it 
might  be  compared  to  a  garden  of 
exquisite  flowers  laid  out  as  a 
maze  or  labyrinth,  where  the  one 
path  winds  in  many  a  eirde,  yet 
still  leads  on  to  some  attractive 
object  in  the  midst.  Or,  it  might 
be  likened  to  a  musical  composi- 
tion, where  the  principal  melody 
sung  by  a  single  voice  is  followed 
by  another  as  a  duet.  Another 
and  another  follow,  each  harmo- 
nizing with  the  foregoing,  till  the 
ear  and  the  imagination  of  the 
surprised  listener  is  filled  and 
satisfied  with  the  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  the  accordant  strains. 
The  poem  appears  to  be  de- 
signedly obscure.  The  symbols 
and  parallels  entwine  the  history 
in  a  maze  of  imagery.  The  paral- 
lels take  us  again  and  again  to 
the  same  point.  Sometimes  one 
begins  before  another  ends.  One 
glides  into  another,  and  that  into 
a  third;  and  on  looking  closely, 
we  find  both  make  part  of  the 
first,  or  are  included  in  it." 

His  the  author  seized  the  long- 
sought  golden  keyP  We  will 
neiUier  eJ&rm  nor  deny.  To  af- 
firm xKMdtively  that  he  has,  implies 
a  skill  equal  to  his  own,  and  that 
of  innumerable  expounders  of 
this  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  and 
even  greater.  For  is  it  not  greater 
to  be  right,  and  to  know  it,  than 
dexterously  to  aim,  and  hit  too, 
yet  remain,  after  all,  somewhat 
doubtful  of  one's  success  ? 

« The  Three-fold  Mystery,"  we 
may  add,  is  the  Incarnation,  the 
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Unioii  of  the  Jewish  and  GeniQe 
Ghorahy  and  the  Unioii  of  both 
withOhmt. 

The  QretU  Prcphecy,  {abridged 
from  ihe  '^HcnB  ApoedhffptukB**  (^ 
fhe  JBev.  E.  B.  EUML)  By  ihe 
Rev.  W,T.H.Eake,B^  Viearof 
Feolmpitm.  London:  8eeUy,Jack» 
mm,  omdHaOiday.  1869.~The  sab- 
ject  of  this  book  is  one  which  pro- 
bably commands  as  mnch  atten- 
tion now  as  it  has  done  at  any  time 
sinoe  the  fint  Ghnstian  centoiies. 
That  theHeadof  the  Ohnrch  ahonld 
give  prophetic  intimations  of  its 
progress  in  the  world  is  certainly 
what  might  be  expected.  In  the 
cyde  of  parables  recorded  by  St. 
Matthew,  the  SsTionr  is  thonght 
to  famish  not  merely  the  ideal 
phases  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
but  also  an  historical  saooession 
of  the  f(»ms  and  erents  thxongh 
which  it  wonld  pass.  And,  in  look- 
ing back,  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
coTer  BUCcessiTe  periods  of  the 
Chnrch's  history  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
snccessiTe  parables.  The  Revela- 
tion by  St  John  is  nnirersally 
regarded  as  the  "  Great  Prophecy  '* 
concerning  the  Christian  Chnrch 
in  its  relation  to  the  world,  and  in 
its  advance  towards  the  final  con- 
summation. 

The  book  before  us,  as  the  title- 
page  intimates^  is  an  abridgment; 
and  treats  of  the  **  second  part," 
as  it  is  termed,  of  the  Apocalypse, 
embracing  the  portion  from  chap- 
ter iv.  to  chapter  xvL  inclusive. 
This  is  divided  between  the  toriting 
toUhin  and  the  wriUng  wUkoui  the 
book  which  St.  John  saw;  the 
writing  without  being  supposed 
to  occupy  chapters  ziL  to  xiv* 
The  corresponding  events,  as 
the  author  considers  them,  are 
traced;  and  the  whole  is  inter- 
preted with  remarkable  minute- 
ness and  skill;  the  various  par- 


ticulars of  the  propheoy  being 
recognised  in  the  events  of  histozy 
in  a  manner  quite  likely  to  cany 
conviction  to  many  minds.  Mr. 
Eales  has  furnished  an  escelle&t 
synopos  of  one  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  able  Ftotestant  exposi- 
tions of  the  sublime  utterances  of 
St  John.  Our  space  precludes  a 
discussion  of  some  debatable  points 
which  the  interpretation  raises. 
We  can  only  say,  whatever  may  be 
the  merits  of  the  explanation  as  a 
whole,  we  question  the  correctness 
of  the  supposition,  ''  that  only  a 
small  int^val  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, elapse  before  the  last 
day  of  judgment"  This  does  not 
appear  to  agree  with  the  Saviour's 
explicit  statement,  that  before 
«<  the  end  come,"  His  "  Gospel  shall 
be  preached  in  all  the  world," 
viewed  in  the  light  of  existing 
fftcts.  We  may  well  hope  that  the 
diffiosion  of  Christian  truth  will 
be  much  more  rapid  in  the  future 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past ;  but  if 
present  appearances  are  to  have 
weight  in  the  formation  of  our 
hopes,  we  have  the  prospect  of  a 
long  period  before  the  close  of  the 
present  dispensation.  The  book 
is,  however,  well  fitted  foir  exten- 
sive droulation ;  and  will  assist  in 
maintaining  the  true  Protestant 
principle  in  those  who  stu^y  it 

AComme/niaryonikeHoly  8eHp» 
twros;  CrUiedl,  DoetnmaL,cmdHomi' 
leticaL  By  J.  P.  Lange,  2>  J>.,  «i 
eotmean&m  wUh  a  number  ofemimmd 
European  Divmea.  Tnuuiaiedfiom 
(he  Oerman,  and  edUed,  foiih  Addu 
Uone,  5y  PKiUfp  Schaff,  DJ).,  m  eon- 
nemion  wUh  Ameriean  DMnee  of 
wxriom  EvangeUeal  DenonUnaHims. 
VoL  VUL  of  ihe  New  Teekmad; 
eonkaining  ihe  Ejpidlee  io  ihe 
TheseaUmiane,  Timoihy,  2%tet,  Phi- 
lemon,  and  fte  Hebrewe.  Sdm- 
hurgh:  T,  and  71  Clark.  1869.— 
Thir    volume    of    Dr.    Laages 
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great  work  is  made  np  of  oontri- 
bntiona  from  aeveral  eminent 
aatkon.  The  Commentary  on 
the  two  Eputles  of  St  Paul  to  the 
ThesaalonianB  was  commenced  by 
the  late  Professor  Anberlen,  of 
Basle,  whose  work,  entitled  "  The 
Dirine  Bevelation/'  issued  in 
Clark's  "  Foreign  Theological  Li* 
brary,"  has  won  for  him  the  esteem 
of  many  devout  stndents.  Failing 
health,  however,  compelled  him  to 
desist  when  he  had  finished  the 
first  two  chapters  of  the  First 
Epistle;  and  the  portion  which 
had  been  assigned  to  him  was 
transferred  to  his  friend  and  col- 
leagae,  Dr.  C.  J.  Biggenbach. 
Before  the  work  was  issned,  Pro* 
f  essor  Auberlen  entered  npon  his 
heavenly  rest ;  and  it  is  an  affect- 
ing circumstance,  that  the  trans- 
lator of  this  part  of  the  Comment- 
ary, Dr.  John  LiUie,  was  also 
called  away  before  the  fruit  of  his 
labours  was  given  to  the  public. 
The  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the 
Letter  to  Philemon  are  treated 
by  Dr.  Yan  Oosterzee,  who  has  in 
various  ways  contributed  to  enrich 
our  Biblical  literature.  And  the 
Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  with  which  the  volume 
doses,  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Carl 
Bemhard  Moll,  while  the  Ameri- 
can translator,  Dr.  A.  C.  Kendriok, 
has  interwoven  his  own  notes  and 
those  of  some  other  expositors 
with  his  version  of  the  Qerman 
original. 

In  noticing  some  former  volumes 
of  this  work,  we  have  already  in- 
dicated its  general  character,  and 
pointed  out  its  value  as  a  book  of 
reference  to  ministers  and  students. 
It  brings  together  the  thoughts  of 
many  vigorous  and  cultivated 
minds,  whose  energies  have  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred 
Oracles,  and  sheds  a  clear 
light  on  some  difficult  and 
obscure  passages.    For  consecu- 


tive and  devotional  reading  it  is 
scarcely  adapted.  The  expository 
works  on  the  New  Testament 
wanted  for  general  readers  are 
those  which,  without  distracting 
the  mind  with  the  discussion  of 
the  conflicting  views  of  different 
writers,  present  the  result  of 
the  most  careful  and  extended 
inquiry  into  these  views,  and 
bring  out,  with  continuity  of 
thought,  and  in  a  distinct  and 
lucid  manner,  the  deep  spiribual 
truths  which  are  everywhere  found 
in  the  words  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles.  Bntthie  is  professedly 
a  work  for  ministers  and  students, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
While  thus  repeating  our  general 
commendation  of  it,  we  must  not 
be  understood  to  endorse  all  the 
sentiments  of  the  authors,  or  even 
to  admit  all  their  leading  positions. 
We  demur  strongly,  for  instance, 
to  the  view  of  Dr.  Kendriok  re* 
speoting  the  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  A  careful 
reconsideration  of  the  controversfy 
on  this  subject  has  convinced  us,that 
of  the  several  hypotheses  advanced 
in  relation  to  it,  the  one  which 
Dr.  Kendriok,  following  Dean  Al- 
ford,  has  adopted, — ^that  it  was  the 
work  of  Apollos,— is  one  of  the 
most  improbable,  while  it  is  un- 
supported by  any  direct  evidence. 
It  is  in  our  judgment,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  a  mere  guess. 

"  The  ApoHU  of  Kerryr  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Q.  OcmpbeU.  Dublin : 
Moffai  and  Co.— The  Hfe  of  Charles 
Graham,  one  of  the  early  Metho- 
dist Missionaries  in  L^land,  is 
pleasantly  detailed  in  this  inter- 
esting volume.  At  the  age  of 
forty,  he  was  accepted  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  ministry,  and  laboured 
thirty-four  yean  among  the  Irish, 
first  in  Kerry,  and  then  in  dif- 
ferent places,  north,  west,  and 
east.     For  several  years  Gideon 
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OvLBeley  was  his  companion  in 
the  miasion  work.  These  two 
chunpions  often  stood  side  by 
side,  in  bold  defiance  of  mobs  led 
on  by  drunken  priests,  or  encour- 
aged by  lawless  men,  proclaiming 
the  everlasting  Gospel  to  benight- 
ed Romanists  in  their  natire 
tongae.  And  many  were  the 
trinmphs  of  their  powerful  do- 
qnenoe.  It  is  refrediing  in  these 
pages  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
these  noble  men,  and  to  look  upon 
them  in  the  actual  strife  and  peril 
of  their  difficult  bat  honourable 
calling.  Their  names  are  familiar 
to  every  student  of  Methodist 
history,  and  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  our  Irish  Missions. 
Mr.  Campbell  finds  pleasure  in 
recording  the  life  of  Graham,  and 
has  generally  done  his  work  well ; 
but  a  good  deal  of  irrelevant 
matter  might  have  been  omitted 
from  this  volume  with  advantage. 

Mediiaiiofu  an  the  Lord^s  Supper. 
By  Nehemiah  Adanu,  D.D.  Lon- 
don: Hodder  and  SUmglUon,— 
The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  a  Divine  institution;  and 
its  celebration  is  obligatory  on  all 
professed  Christians,  as  the  **  sign 
and  seal"  of  their  diacipleship. 
In  it  the  spiritually-minded  dis- 
cern and  realise  the  presence  of 
their  living  Saviour,  and  ''feed 
upon  Him  in  their  hearts  by 
faith.**  It  is,  however,  a  reproach 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  tiiat  so 
many  of  its  members  treat  this 
sacred  ordinance  with  so  much 
indifference.  This  litUe  book  is 
intended  to  stimulato  in  such  a 
sense  of  their  duty,  and  to  direct 
sincere  Christians  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  "  this  holy  sacrament  to 
their  comfort."  It  consists  of  six 
brief  "Meditations,"  which,  in  all 
probability,  were  originally  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Adams's  own  congre- 
gation.   The  subjects  of  them  are, 


"Christ  died  ferns;''  "Member- 
ship in  Christ;"  '< Communion 
with  Christ;  "  "Thon  preparest  a 
Table  before  me;"  "The  Sacra- 
mental Hymn ; "  and  "  Expostula- 
tion.'' These  subjects  are  treated 
in  an  enlightened  and  practical 
manner.  Important  truth  is  point- 
ed by  apt  illustration,  and  pre- 
sented in  a  dear  and  vigorous 
style.  The  book  is  worthy  of  wide 
circulation ;  and  we  should  rgoioe 
to  know  that  it  was  thoughtfully 
read. 

The  Art  of  Beadmg  etnd  Preach- 
ing disHncUy :  a  LeUer  to  a  Young 
Clergyman  just  entering  the  Mm^ 
istry.  By  Edward  B.  Bameay, 
UjJ).  London:  Bivingtone, — ^In  a 
pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages.  Dean 
Bamsay  offers  valuable  hhits  to 
his  younger  brethren  in  the  minis- 
try on  a  subject  which  is  one  of 
great  importance  to  them.  Bishop 
Berkeley,  he  says,  puts  the  query, 
"  Whether  half  the  learning  and 
study  of  these  kingdoms  is  not  use- 
less from  want  of  a  proper  deUvery 
and  prowHnciation  being  taught  in 
our  public  schools  and  colleges  P  " 
Doubtless  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  the  style  of  deri- 
oal  speaking  since  the  days  of  the 
good  Bishop  of  Cloyne;  yet  it  is 
fiar  from  uncommon  for  whole 
disooorses  to  be  delivered,  in  which 
not  a  word  is  pronounced  in  the 
speaker's  natoral  intonation  of 
voice,  or  with  such  distinctness  as 
tobe  heard  with  ease  and  pleasure. 
There  are  preachers  who  manage 
to  leave  every  trace  of  themselves, 
so  &r  as  their  usual  tone  and 
mode  of  address  are  concerned,  in 
the  vestiy,  during  the  time  they 
are  conducting  Divine  service* 
The  result  is  a  serious  loss  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  pulpit;  in  whidi 
naturalness  of  manner,  as  to  voice 
and  gesture,  and  clearness  of  utter- 
ance both  in  speaking  raid  in  read- 
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ingi  ought  to  be  aimed  at  aa  a 
duty  by  every  one  who  aaoenda 
it.  Those  whose  habits  of  public 
speech  are  fixed,  will  not,  we  fear, 
be  much  helped  by  Dean  Bamsay's 
hints:  to  beginners  they  will  be 
of  service. 

Sunday  Echoes  from  Paris,  By 
JohnF.SerjeanifAssistomt  Chaplain. 
London:  Jamea  Niabei  and  Co, — 
These  "Echoes"  are  fourteen 
sermons  which  the  author  has 
preached  in  Paris,  and  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Serjeant  is  very  candid  with 
his  readers.  Each  sermon  is  pre- 
faced with  a  confession,  in  which 
he  tells  us  how  it  was  origin- 
ated; from  whom  the  divisions, 
illustrations,  and  filling  up,  were 
borrowed;  whose  poetry  he  quoted 
without  acknowledgment ;  who 
were  membersof  his  congregations, 
and  whether  they  listened  or  went 
to  sleep;  which  portions  of  the 
sermons  he  esteems  the  best ;  and 
how  long  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  them.  No  doubt  all  this 
IS  exceedingly  interesting  to 
the  anthor;  but  what  induced  the 
publication  of  these  facts,  we  are  at 
aloss  to  understand.  We  presume 
that  Mr.  Seijeant  has  no  Boswell 
to  hand  these  personal  details 
down  to  posterity,  and  that  since 
he  deems  it  imperative  the  world 
should  possess  them,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  do  the  work  for  himself. 
If  the  sermons  had  been  excep- 
tionally good,  we  might  have 
excused  the  author's  egotism ;  but 
it  is  utterly  beyond  our  power  to 
conjecture  why  Mr.  Seijeant  has 
issued  these  *'  echoes,*'  except  it 
is  that  he  wishes  to  publish  a  book 
of  some  kind.  Of  course  a  man 
could  hardly  borrow  from  William 
Jay,  Matthew  Henry,  Mr.  M'Laren 
of  Manchester,  Dr.  Gumming,  and 
others,  without  publishing  some- 


thing good.  A  sentence  in  Preface 
No.  1  may  be  profitably  considered 
by  our  author.  "  Sermons,"  says 
Mr.  Serjeant,  "may  be  in  them- 
selves feeble,  and  a  large  blessing 
may  flow  from  them.  I  do  not 
think  a  large  blessing,  or  any 
blessing,  often  does,"  Agreed! 
Let  us  hope  this  volume  may  prove 
one  of  the  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Affiidion;  or,  The  Eefifner  watch' 
ing  the  Orudble.  London :  Hodder 
and  SUmghion, — ^This  is  a  reprint 
from  a  larger  work  entitled, "  Sym- 
bols of  Christ,"  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Stanford.  It  forms  a 
simple  and  beautiful  exposition  of 
Malachi  iii.  1-3.  In  language 
cha8te,in  metaphor  striking,  and  in 
arrangement  natural,  this  reprint 
may  be  very  useful  in  comfort- 
ing afflicted  and  tried  children  of 
God. 

A  Book  for  ike  Sorrowful;  or, 
Dvoime  Truth  in  its  Relation  to 
human  Suffering,  By  the  Bev, 
Edmund  Eeywood,  Third  Edition. 
London:  WiUiam Freeman.  1868.— 
Many  suffrages  have  been  already 
given  in  favour  of  this  little  work, 
of  which  the  first  edition  was  sold 
in  a  few  weeks.  The  subject  is 
good,  the  theology  is  sound,  and 
the  tone  is  healthy. 

The  Secret  Disciple  encouraged  to 
avow  his  Master.  By  the  late  Rev.  J. 
Watson.  London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton, — Mr.  Watson  examines 
the  pleas  urged  in  justification  of 
secrecy  by  those  who  fear  publicly 
to  confess  the  name  of  Christ. 
The  second  chapter  or  division  of 
the  book  gives  weighty  reasons 
"why  all  who  love  Jesus  Christ 
should  avow  Him  before  men." 
Plain,  practical,  and  to  the  po^nt, 
it  is  calculated  to  do  good. 
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Th«  dream  of  ages  is  realiieci, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean  have  not  only 
mingled,  bat  the  great  ehip-oanal 
has  been  opened,  with  imposing 
ceremonies,  for   the  porposes  of 
commerce.     Some  two  thousand 
fire  hondred  years  ago  the  canal  of 
Necho  nnited  the  Nile  with  the 
Bed  Sea;  and  the  advantages  of 
Bach   a  connexion  between    the 
East   and  the  West  have  been 
often  coveted  by  oonqaerors  and 
adTentorers,   from    the   time   of 
Alexander  the  Ghreat  to  that   of 
Napoleon  the  First     The  ambi- 
tion of  the  latter  was  early  tamed 
towards  Egypt,  to  which  tiie  great 
Leibnits   had,    a    handred   and 
twenty  years  before,  directed  the 
attention  of  Loais  XIY.,  not  only 
as  a  key  to  political  power,  bat  as 
a  highway  of  traffic  for   a  large 
portion  of  the  globe.    "  Sire,"  said 
he,  "  the  possession  of  Egypt  will 
open   a    prompt   commanication 
with  the  richest  coontries  of  the 
East.    It  will  anite  the  commerce 
of  the  Indies  to  that  of  France, 
and  pave  the  way  for  great  cap- 
tains to  march  to  conqaests  wor- 
thy of  Alexander.    If  the  Porta- 
gaese,  whose  power  is  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  France,  had  been 
able  to  obtain  possession  of  Egypt, 
the  whole  of  India  would  have 
been  long  since  sabjected  to  them ; 
and    yet,    notwithstanding    the 
smallnfies  of  their  namber,  they 
have  made  themselves  formidable 
to  the  people  of  those  coantries. 
Egypt  once   conqnered,  nothing 
coald  be  easier  than  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  entire  coast  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  of  the  innamerable 
islands  which  border  it.    The  in- 
terior of  Asia,  destitate  of  both 
commerce  and  wealth,  woold  range 
itself    beneath    your    dominion. 
The   saocess  of    this   enterprise 


woaldfor  ever  secore  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Indies,  the  commerce 
of  Asia,  and  the  dominion  of  the 
nniverae.''  Sach  were  the  aspira- 
tions of  French  politicianB  in  the 
era  of  the  Great  Loois.  It  is  in 
the  interests  of  the  commnnity  of 
nations,  however,  that,  at  length, 
thanks  to  the  indomitable  perse- 
verance of  M.  Lesseps,  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Bed  Sea  are 
now  joined,  and  Egypt  is  placed 
on  the  direct  ronte  of  commani- 
cation, by  water  as  well  as  by  land, 
between  Earope  end  the  East. 
The  difficalties  idiich  confironted 
the  engineers  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
the  "  thir^-two  feel  of  difference  " 
in  the  levds  of  the  two  seas,  have 
disappeared,  no  difference  whatever 
being  perceptible ;  and  if  the  traffic 
is  only  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  dredging  and  maintaining 
the  channel,  the  keeping  an  open 
passage  for  ships  of  a  large  size  is 
henceforth  an  eaqr  task.  Let  as 
hope  that  neither  the  railway  nor 
the  canal  which  now  cross  the 
Isthmas  of  Saes  will  ever  become 
a  strategic  point  for  which  men  in 
arms  may  be  called  npon  to  fight. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  is  cal- 
calated  to  awaken  voy  serioas  ap- 
prehensions for  the  fdtare.  Nearly 
every  day  brings  news  of  some 
fresh  agrarian  marder,  or  attempt 
at  marder,  bat  no  information 
that  the  assassins  have  been  ar- 
rested. The  constabalaiy  sao- 
ceeded  in  patting  down  the  Fenian 
insarrection ;  bat  it  is  completely 
baffled  by  al^aggismmore  difficult 
to  cope  with  than  that  of  India. 
The  coantry,  moreover,  is  increas* 
ingly  excited  by  the  two  concar- 
rent  agitations  on  the  land  ques- 
tion and  the  Fenian  amnesty. 
''Monster''  meetings  relating  to 
both,  rivalling  in  size  those  that 
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rallied  round  O'Connell  a  quarter 
of  a  centuiy  ago,  continue  to  be 
held  almost  erery  Sunday  under 
the  leadership  of  Boman  Catho- 
lic priests.  At  Navan*  for  in- 
stance, there  were  present,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  Irish 
newspapers,  eighty-seven  priests, 
five  of  whom  addressed  a  meeting 
of  more  than  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons on  the  land  question  in  very 
violent  language.  What  the  end 
of  all  this  is  to  be,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  predict.  No  doubt  the 
Government  will  bring  forward  a 
Land  Bill  of  some  kind  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament;  but 
except  its  provisions  are  of  the 
most  extraordinary  nature,  they 
will  fail  to  satisfy  the  extravagant 
expectations  which  are  raised  by 
the  present  agitation.  Such  re- 
medies as  "  leases,"  *<  compensation 
for  improvements,"  and  the  exten- 
sion of  "  the  custom  of  Ulster  "  to 
the  other  parts  of  Ireland,  are 
scouted  as  contemptible  trifles, 
not  only  in  the  vehement  oratory 
of  clerical  and  other  agitators  at 
public  meetings,  but  by  the  Ultra- 
montane and  so-called  "  national " 
press  of  the  country.  "Ireland 
for  the  Irish,"  and  "Fixity  of 
Tenure,"  are  the  popular  cries. 
No  wonder  that  the  tone  of  the 
Premier  on  the  subject  of  Ireland 
at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  was 
so  grave,  if  not  desponding,  as 
the  newspapers  report  it  to  have 
been. 

Nor  are  the  religious  prospects 
of  Ireland  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  social  and  poHticaL 
Hibernian  Bomsnism  becomes 
increasingly  intensified  and  in- 
tolerant. It  is  easier  for  our 
missionaries  to  obtain  a  hearing 
unmolested  amidst  the  savages 
of  Polynesia  than  in  the  streets 
of  Oork  or  Kilkenny.  It  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  amongst  the 
hierarchs  now   flocking    to    the 


(Ecumenioal  Oounoil,  scarcely  any 
will  be  found  more  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Papacy,  more 
anxious  to  subscribe  to  the  notori- 
ous Syllabus  of  Pio  Nono,  or  more 
ready  to  vote  implicitly  for  any 
new  dogmas,  or  to  sustain  alleged 
facts,  as  may  be  pre-arranged  by 
the  Jesuits,  than  those  who  shall 
sail  to  Bome  from  the  shores  of 
Ireland.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
immense  influence  which  they 
already  wield  over  the  Bomanist 
population  of  the  country,  they 
are  making  desperate  efforts  to 
increase  and  extend  it,  by  seeking 
to  bring  under  their  own  control, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  national 
Government  and  the  laity  of  their 
own  church,  both  the  primary 
and  higher  education  of  the  young. 
The  existing  national  system  they 
have  steadily  employed,  to  a 
large  extent,  for  their  own  sectar- 
ian purposes ;  but  this,  it  appears, 
is  fur  from  being  the  full  measure 
of  their  demands.  Under  the 
specious  name  of "  denominational" 
education,  they  are  seeking  for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  very 
different  ^m  that  which  is  known 
by  this  designation  in  England. 
Their  aim,  in  fact,  is  to  make  the 
State  pay  for  schools  and  colleges 
which  they  themselves  shall  ex- 
clusively control  and  conduct  by 
means  of  monks,  nuns,  brothers  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  all  the 
troop  of  religious  "  orders."  The 
worst  feature  in  the  case  is,  that 
throughout  the  whole  Boman- 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland 
there  cannot  be  found — ^what 
exists  in  almost  every  other  Popish 
countiy — an  anti-priestly  party. 
Now  and  then  a  Bomish  alvmnus 
of  Trinity  Oollege  asserts  his  man- 
hood, and  protests  through  the 
public  press  against  the  assump- 
tions of  Oardinal  Oullen  and  his 
suffragans;  but  the  instances  are 
so  few  that  they  only  serve  to 
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render  the  general  Berrility  of  the 
Irish  Boman-Oatholic  laity  to 
priestly  role  more  oonapioaons. 
At  the  first  it  was  thought  that 
the  Fenian  moTement  was  arerolt 
not  only  against  the  British 
throne,  but  against  eoclesiastieal 
authority;  bat  erents  have  shown 
that,  notwithstanding  a  semblance 
of  censure  passed  upon  it  by  some 
of  the  bishops  and  priests,  not  a 
few  of  them  have  patronized  and 
blessed  it.  The  masses  celebrated 
in  BO  many  chapels  for  the  souls  of 
the  three  Manchester  **  martyrs," 
and  the  leading  part  played  by 
the  priests  in  the  amnesty  demon- 
strations, are  eridence  of  the 
friendly  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween the  Bomish  clergy  and 
Fenianism.  Recently  a  meeting 
has  been  held  in  Kilcooley  Wood, 
upon  the  very  spot  where  a 
Fenian,  named  Crowley,  was  shot 
in  an  encounter  with  the  military 
at  the  time  of  the  rising.  The 
priest  who  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing vindicated  the  character  of  the 
Fenians  against  the  attacks  of 
those  who  represented  them  as 
enemies  of  religion.  As  an  il- 
lustration of  the  audacity  of  Irish 
priests,  and  of  the  superstition  of 
the  people,  it  is  worth  placing 
upon  permanent  record  what  this 
reverend  &ther,  trained  at  May- 
nooth,  has  to  say  of  "  the  immortal 
martyr,  Peter  Orowley : "--"  Peter 
Crowley  stood  in  that  wood,  bear- 
ing on  his  breast  a  medal  and 
crucifix,  when  he  stood  the  fire  of 
British  soldiers.  And  a  miracle 
was  there  wrought.  The  image  of 
the  Redeemer  on  the  cross  was 
defaced,  and  the  fatal  ballet  struck 
on  the  medal.  By  that  interposi- 
tion of  Proridence  the  life  of  Peter 
O'Neill  Orowley  was  preserved  till 
he  received  the  last  sacraments  of 
his  church.    Was  such  a  man,  on 


whom  the  Almighty  wrought  a 
miracle,  to  be  held  up  and  taunted 
as  an  opponent  of  religion  P  *"  * 

The  Protestant  Episoopalians  of 
Ireland  are  busily  engaged  in  the 
re-organization  of  their  church. 
The  election  by  the  several  pa- 
rishes of  lay  delegates  to  the  dio- 
cesan synods,  preparatory  to  the 
general  synod  or  ecclesiastical 
convention,  is  in  progress.  From 
the  spirit  of  anti-saoerdotalism 
which  is  strongly  prevalent,  it  is 
plain  that  Ritualism  will  find  no 
place  in  the  Irish  Protestant 
Episcopalian  Church  of  thefhtore. 
Indeed,  it  has  but  little  place  in 
the  Church  of  the  present;  but 
even  that  little  will  not  be  left  to 
it  when  the  laity  can  exercise  some 
control,  as  they  do  in  Methodism, 
in  the  appointment  of  ministers. 
At  Grangegorman,  one  of  the  few 
places  at  which  Ritualism  is  prac- 
tised, the  parishioners,  after  elect- 
ing delegates  for  the  synod,  passed 
two  resolutions  strongly  con- 
demnatory of  tiie  innovations  in- 
troduced into  the  public  seirices 
by  the  incumbent,  **  as  opposed  to 
Bible  truths,  to  tiie  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  oentoiy,  and  to 
the  Articles  of  our  Church." 

The  struggle  refifpecting  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Temple  to  the 
See  of  Exeter  has  ended,  aa  from 
the  first  it  was  erident  to  many 
that  it  would  end,  in  a  victory  of 
the  civil  over  the  eodeeiastical 
power.  Indeed,  the  Church  in  its 
corporate  capacity  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  fought  at  all,  since 
the  Dean  and  a  majority  of  the 
Chapter  of  Exeter,  in  compliance 
with  the  royal  conge  tTiiUre,  voted 
in  favour  of  Dr.  Temple.  Bad 
they  not  done  so,  they  would,  it 
is  said,  have  incurred  the  dreaded 


^  "The  Times," November  12tli,  1869. 
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penalties  of  pr<Bmunire,  involving 
forfeiture  of  **  goods,  liberty,  and 
life."  And  although  in  these  days 
of  clemency,  when  even  those 
guilty  of  high  treason  are  not 
executed,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
would  have  probably  retained  their 
heads  upon  their  shoulders,  had 
they  rejected  the  royal  nominee ; 
yet  considering  that  Dr.  Temple 
could  have  been  appointed  in  spite 
of  them  by  letters  patent,  perhaps 
they  acted  wisely  in  preventing 
by  their  compliance  an  actual  col- 
lision between  the  Church  and 
the  Crown.  But  how  oomes  it  to 
pass  that  the  Church  of  England 
has  in  the  ranks  of  its  accredited 
clergy  a  minister  who  holds  views 
which  disqualify  him  in  the  opinion 
of  so  many  of  his  co-religionists 
for  the  office  of  a  bishop  P  Here  is 
the  weak  point;  the  Established 
Church,  for  lack  of  discipline,  is  a 
perfect  Babel,  in  which  every 
variety  of  doctrine  is  taught. 
Conflicting  opinions  obtain  on  the 
episcopal  bench  as  well  as  among 
the  parochial  clergy;  nor  can  it 
well  be  otherwise  so  long  as  the 
Church,    with     its     well-defined 


creed,  is  virtually  destitute  of  self - 
goyemment  and  the  power  to 
enforce  its  own  laws* 

Death,  during  the  lastf  ew  weeks, 
has  laid  in  the  dust  two  coronetted 
heads,  and  also  one  as  princely  in 
his  opulence,  whose  name,  although 
untitled,  is  not  less  illustrious. 
The  Marquis  of  Westminster  has 
left  behind  him  a  revenue  larger 
than  that  of  some  crowned  heads. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  bequeaths  to 
his  country  a  name  and  a  memory 
which  for  tasteful  scholarship,  un- 
selfish patriotism,  and  able  states- 
manship, will  live  in  history.  The 
munificent  charity  of  George  Pea- 
body  has  endeared  him  to  Eng- 
land, the  land  of  his  adoption,  and 
to  America,  the  land  of  his  birth. 
Well  merited  was  the  eulogy  pro- 
nounced upon  the  large-hearted 
and  philanthropic  republican  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet;  and 
very  timely  was  the  remark  in  that 
assembly  of  merchant -princes,  that 
George  Peabody  was  "  the  master 
of  his  wealth,  and  not  its  slave ! " 

Nawniber  17ih,  1869. 


POETRY. 


THE  LAST  VISION. 

(BSV.  XXI.) 

Round  Patmo8  ragged,  desolite,  and  asd. 
The  ^gean  lay ;  and  still  against  the  Tocln 
Roird  the  hoane  waves  as  they  had  ever  roll'd. 

Now  from  the  prophet's  eye,  and  from  his  mind. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and>iarth,  and  sea»  were  fled. 
He  sees  new  heaven,  and  stands  npon  new  earth, 
Bat  finds  no  sea ;  and  wondering,  solemn,  glad. 
Beholds  the  dawn  of  everlasting  day. 

While  thns  he  look'd  and  mased,  lo  1  at  hia  side 
An  angel,  one  of  seven  great  angels,  stood ; 
And  thus  he  spake :  "  One  last  great  light  remains. 
And  all  is  past  i  I  show  thee  now  the  Bride." 
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In  TinoA  iiiMi  lie  euglit  iiie  nint «« 
And  let  liim  on  t  moantain  great  and  1 
So  aaint  and  angel  atood  npon  the  monnt 
Silent,  and  all  in  heaven  and  earth  wia  atill. 

Now  heaTen  ii  opened  wide,  and  throngh  the  aky 
M^eatie,  silent,  alow,  in  light  oomea  down 
A  city,  galea,  foundation,  walla  eomplete ; 
Now  flonting  high,  now  in  mid  air,  and  itill 
Beaeending.  till  on  earth  it  reati,  and  all 
^lie  dtj  in  ita  length  and  breadth  ia  aeen 
Stretdi'd  out  honeath  them,  and  in  all  ita  height 
¥rom.  deep  foundation  to  the  high-hnilt  towers. 
O  son  of  Zebedee,  thj  Lord  this  day 
Hu  strengthened  thee,  or  thon  hadst  fainted  now  I 

Then  showed  the  angel  to  the  wonderinff  <aint 

The  city  hnilt  in  heaven  by  God's  own  hand, 

With  its  great  glory.    First  he  showed  the  gates. 

Three  looking  east,  three  north,  three  sonth,  three  weal. 

Each  gate  a  pearl ;  and  ahowed  the  jasper  inJL 

With  twelve  fom&daiiona,  each  a  predooa  stone ; 

The  golden  street,  the  tree  of  endless  life. 

And  crystal  stream  which  fh>m  Jeho?ah*s  throne 

Flowed  throngh  the  dty.    Then  he  showed  earth's  kings 

Who  bronght  their  pomp  and  wealth  to  this  great  Home  ; 

And  distant  nations  waUdng  in  the  light 

Which  throngh  the  gates  and  wiUa  streamed  far  and  wide. 

Last  with  his  golden  reed  he  measured  ronnd 

The  city's  vast  extent,  and  wall's  great  height, 

"  Twelve  thousand  furlongs ; "  length,  breadth,  height  the 

Long  stood  the  prophet  on  the  mount,  entranced ; 
And,  u  he  gased  in  rapture  on  the  sight, 
Mudi  longdL  to  enter ;  but  he  enter'd  not. 
And  now  less  and  less  glorious  shone  the  light. 
Till  all  the  city  in  a  cloud  was  lost : 
And  soon  the  ebud  had  vanished  into  air. 
The  angel,  too,  was  gone ;  and  from  his  trance 
Gently  the  murmuring  deep  the  prophet  called. 

Round  Patmos  rugged,  desolate,  and  sad. 
The  iBgean  lay ;  and  atill  ngainst  the  rocks 
Roll'd  the  hoarse  wivea  as  they  had  ever  roQ'd. 


F. 


WESLETAN  MISSIONAET  SOCIETY. 

CEYLON.  We  now  have  ninety-one  on  the  Bat 

TBDrooxALix.  ^^«  ^^^  "S^'  ^^  ^^  pcnniaskn 
of  General   Benny,  I   commoiced  n 

As  regards  our  work  here,  I  oia  aervice  on  Sunday  mominga  for  the 

apeak  very  enconnginglj  of  some  de-  benefit  of  the  Wealeyaa   aoldien  in 

partmcnta.    Oor  scboola  were  never  ao  Fort-Frederick.    There  vn   bnt  very 

prospcrons  as  now.     We  have  about  few  at  present ;  but  I  have  not  yet  met 

two  hundred  and  thirty  boys  and  giria  the  man  that  can  estimate  the  value  of 

in  oor  English  ar  d  vemacubr  achoola.  even   a   few  souls.    During  the  fini 

And  I  am  happj    to   sUte  that  the  quarter  two  of  them  have  profeaaed  to 

Bngllah  achool  is  nearly  aelf^npportlng.  give  thdr  beurta  to  Qod ;  t]i«  qm  ft 
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eorponly  and  the  other  a  gnimer  of  the 
Boyal  ArUlleiy.  They  both  meet  in 
daas  with  110,  and  very  hleeaed  it  is  to 
listen  to  their  experience.  Aboat  the 
middle  of  laet  month  we  commenced  a 
a  daily  prayer-meeting  at  bIx  o'clock 
A.X.,  which  has  been  a  season  of  great 
blessing  to  those  who  have  met  to- 
gether. We  are  working,  and  praying, 
and  looking  for  great  things  in  this 
place.    We  want  power  from  on  high. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  have  one  more 
reqaest  to  make,  and  that  is,  that  you 
will  nse  your  influence  with  the  Ladies' 
Committee  to  induce  them  to  help  us 
in  our  fismale  education  in  this  place. 
I  have  this  year  commenced  a  girls' 
school  in  the  mission  compound,  which 
already  numbers  twenty-eight.  But  I 
want  to  begin  one  for  the  English- 
speaking  port  of  the  population.  Most 
of  the  Burgher  girls,  with  a  few  Eng- 
lish, are  going  to  the  Papist  school,  a 
most  injurious  establishment.  And  I 
am  determined  to  stop  this,  if  possible. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  do  it,  and  that 
is  to  open  a  good  Protestant  girls' 
schooL  If  the  C'^mmittee  would  make 
us  a  grant  for  this,  I  belieTe  I  could  se- 
cure Qovemment  aid,  and  we  should  be 
able  to  get  on  welL — Bev,  J.  Brown, 
TrinconuUee,  September  29th,  1869. 


INDIA. 

IBIOHDrOPOLT. 

A  MiBSioiTABT  labouring  for  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  in  this  country, 
is  something  like  a  physician  engaged 
in  the  cure  of  a  patient  whose  ailment 
is  constitutional,  and  whose  favourable 
symptoms  are  so  slight  and  subtile  as  to 
require  the  closest  watchfulness  to  per- 
ceive them.  Our  patient,  the  Hindu 
body  corporate,  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
been  left  to  the  ravages  of  his  disease 
for  so  many  centuries,  that  it  has  really 
become  a  most  formidable  tiung  to  un- 
dertake his  cure.  Were  it  not  that  the 
Qreat  Physician  takes  into  His  own 
hands  the  general  guidance  of  affairs,  I, 
for  my  part,  should  despair  of  his  reco- 
very. As  it  is,  we  keep  applying  our 
remedies,  and  hoping  for  a  &vonrable 
reeult. 

One  most  important  branch  of  our 
worky  namely,  the  educational,  is  eiuoy- 


ing  a  considerable  degree  of  numerical 
prosperity.  Our  principal  school,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Davies,  has  an  average 
attendance  of  two  hundred  and  twelve 
boys,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-one  on 
the  roll.  By  way  of  fees,  it  returns  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
rupees  monthly.  The  attendance  is  all 
the  more  satisfactory,  because  it  has 
been  secured  in  face  of  the  opposition 
of  a  Roman-Catholic  school  recently 
established  in  the  neighbourhood,  under 
the  management  of  the  Jesuit  priests  of 
this  town.  One  of  our  principal  diffi- 
culties lies  in  obtaining  Christian 
teachers.  One-half  of  those  we  employ 
are  heathen ;  and  though  just  as  good 
as  the  others  for  purely  secular  educa- 
tional work,  as  agents  for  the  exercise 
of  a  Christian  religious  influence,  they 
are,  of  course,  useless,  if  not  worse; 
nevertheless,  Uie  employment  of  them 
is  a  necessity,  as  the  number  of  efficient 
'Christian  teachers  is  very  limited.  It 
is  satis&ctory  to  know  that  the  Chris- 
tian teachers  we  have,  are  sincere  in 
their  profession  of  Christianity ;  and,  aa 
far  as  we  are  able  to  Judge,  are  striving 
to  live  according  to  its  precepts.  They 
are  all  members  of  our  Society. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  our 
schools  is  the  completeness  with  which 
distinctions,  religious,  social,  and  nar 
tional,  so  marked  under  other  circum- 
stances, are  in  them  forgotten.  Side  by 
aide,  around  the  same  teacher,  may  be 
found  Brahmin  and  Pariah,  Parsee  and 
Mohammedan,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant ;  their  &ces  all  glowing  with 
the  interest  of  the  same  theme,  and 
their  minds  all  braced  up  to  the  ener- 
getic pursuit  of  the  same  intellectual 
imee.  The  Brahmin  forgeta  for  the  time 
all  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Agraharam. 
The  Pariah  has  as  little  remembrance 
of  his  social  inferiority.  The  only  dis- 
tinction that  is  there  known  is  that  of 
proficiency  in  the  snbjeois  of  study. 
Kor  do  the  lower  castes  fidl  to  assert^ 
for  the  most  part,  their  intellectual 
equality  with  the  Brahmin ;  though  it  is 
due  to  the  latter  to  say  that  he  does  not 
as  a  rule  appear  to  disadvantage  in  this 
contest.  Amongst  twenty-eight  youths 
who  took  prizes  at  our  last  examination, 
the  proportion  of  each  caste,  as  classified 
by  Mr.  Davies,  was  as  follows:  one 
Eor  opean,  one  East  Indian,  one  Brah- 
min, three  Biddiars,  thirteen  of  the 
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PUliii  cMte,  ivo  Hoodelian,  five  of  tiie 
Nftidn  cMtf,  one  Cheitiar,  and  one 
Guitf .  The  youlh  who  cuiied  vwmj 
oar  bi^ieBi  pcue  «M  »  Biddiir. 

Th£  anUioiitoftiTe  tesiixnoay  of  the 
QoTwniiiaii  Iinpeetar  of  Schools  for 
the  diTiaon,  and  the  pablished  list  of 
the  MadcM  Uniremtj,  attest,  firom  year 
lo  year,  the  edncatioital  progms  and 
■tandaid  of  this  department  of  our 
woric  Beli^oQsly,  our  progTcai  re- 
qaix«i  to  be  ncanred,  of  coone,  toother 
ncaiH.  Ko  Satdtectnal  ittammmtB 
can  ineare  a  qviekeniag  of  the  oon- 
or  an  improrement  of  the 
prindpleB;  maeh  leas  can  they 
a  change  of  hearty  or  the 
of  a  aaring  frith  in  Christ 
It  18  In  some  degree  Mtisfrctory  to  as  to 
knov  thai  proofii  of  progresi  in  this 
icapeet  are  not  altogether  wanting.  We 
hafe  had  one  or  tvo  eases  in  which 
boya  hafe  exprMaed  a  wish  to  become 
Christians ;  and  thoof^  their  courage 
and  resolotion  have  not  prored  soffident 
to  lead  to  a  bold  and  open  profeauon  of 
Christianity,  they  have  given  os  reason 
to  beliere  that  the  daily  teaching  of  the 
tnith  is  steadily  bringing  abont  in  some 
of  their  yoong  hearts  a  change^  not  only 
in  their  yiews  and  feelings'with  reapect 
to  the  snlgeet  of  Chzistianity  in  general, 
bnt  alao  with  reject  to  its  ^>plieation 
to  their  moral  state  and  eternal  safety. 
And  so  maeh  of  enlightenment  is  there 
among  them,  that,  ooold  we  bat  have  an 
oatpooring  of  the  Divine  Spirit^  there 
might  be  a  glorioos  work  in  the  turning 
of  many  from  sin  to  righteonsness,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  nnto  Qod. 

The  preaching  of  the  tnith  to  the 
adnlt  heathen  popnlation  is  carried  on 
at  a  oonaideiable  disadvantage,  as  com- 
pared with  the  opportunities  which  we 
have  in  our  schools  for  this  work 
amongst  the  youth  of  the  town.  The 
qrstematic  personal  applicaaon  of  the 
tmth  is  wanting.  Oar  bow  ii  drawn 
''at  aveniore."  A  continaed  bearing 
of  the  tmth,  and  a  sostained  attention 
to  its  teachings,  are  not  to  be  obtained. 
Oar  congregations,  thoagh  frequently 
laige,  are  fluctuating.  During  the 
cooiee  of  an  address,  three-fourths  of 
the  congregation  may  perhaps  change. 
PasBers-by  stay  Are  or  ten  minutes,  and 
thea  move  on,  and  are  replaced  bj 
others  whose  business  happens  to  hdng 
them  within  the  sound  of  the  pieacher's 


vmee.  Of  oooiie  them  an  oecasieM 
iriken  the  misaionaiy  Is  particularly 
fortnnate^  the  time  of  his  arrival,  and 
in  the  disposition  of  the  pec^le;  ha 
then  secnrea  a  good  eoagiegation  ai 
onoe,  and  retains  it  throoghoat  the 
service.  And  if  a  correct  Inference 
with  respect  to  the  fiodingB  of  the 
hearen  may  be  made  from  the  walkings 
of  thur  coantenanfies,  there  have  been 
on  such  occasions  many  instaneas  In 
which  the  truth  has  had  great  power. 
The  gay  here  become  gisve ;  the  indif* 
ferait  tbonghtfol;  and  the  modcer  has 
learned  to  respect  teachings  he  waa 
preriously  dispoaed  to  deride.  We 
have  seen  enough  to  confirm  onr  confi- 
dence that  Christian  truth,  however  at 
fiiat  lig^Uy  treated,  will  ultimately 
compel  the  homage  of  the  people. 
"  We  wiah  to  know  m<»e  of  yoor  reli- 
giMi,"  said  a  man  one  moniii^  after  I 
had  done  preaching.  "I  do  not  speak 
of  myself  and  thoee  here  present  only, 
bnt  <rf^the  people  in  generaL  There  is 
a  atrong  desire  to  know  mere  of  Chria- 
iianity.  We  all  believe  thai  onr  own 
religion  is  not  true,  and  that  it  is  not 
for  our  good ;  we  shonld  therefore  like 
to  havebook%  so  as  to  give  Cfaristianitj 
our  attentive  stndy.'— i?er.  F,  Trwmam, 
Triehimopofy,  October  M,  18^9. 


SOUTH  AFBICA. 


Thovoh  not  having  much  to  report 
in  the  way  of  progress,  it  may  periiapa 
not  be  out  of  place  to  give  two  or 
three  incidents  in  connexion  with  my 
work.  And,  first  in  order,  a  vidt  to  a 
a  small  settlement  of  Chriatian  Kaffire, 
who  left  this  station  a  few  months 
before  1  came  here. 

I  set  out  on  Saturday,  June  29th, 
about  midday;  and,  after  a  ride  of 
thirty  miles  through  a  country  which  Is 
little  else  than  a  succession  of  hills^  ar> 
rived  at  an  American  mission-station, 
occupied  by  the  Bev.  J.  Tyler.  A  kind 
welcome  was  given,  and  a  pleaami 
evening  spent  with  Mr.  Tyler  and 
fiunily.  This  station  has  been  long  oc- 
cupied, and  for  many  years  there  was 
very  little  to  encourage  the  missionary; 
but  patient  toil  and  faith  have,  within 
the  4§at  two  w  three  years,  broeight 
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their  rewar^t  and  now  there  is  mnch  to 
cheer  and  prompt  to  increased  effort. 
Next  morning  after  breakfast  I  rode 
over  to  the  settlement,  a  distance  of 
fiye  miles,  and  there  fonnd  the  Chri?- 
tians  waiting  for  me,  my  interpreter 
haying  arrived  there  a  few  hoars  be- 
fore, and  announced  my  coming.  As 
is  usual  with  the  Kaffirs,  these  people 
had  erected  their  huts  on  the  top  of  a 
hill.  A  wagon,  which  one  of  them 
owned,  stood  near.  A  few  small  plots 
of  land  had  been  cleared  of  graa<)  and 
cultivated,  and  a  few  oxen  were  trying 
to  satisfy  their  hunger  with  the  scant 
grass  which  had  escaped  the  fires.  One 
of  these  Christians  is  a  local  preacher, 
and  has  his  name  on  the  Yerulam  Plan, 
though  living  so  far  away.  I  found  that 
he  had,  when  not  away  with  his  wagon, 
preached  every  Sunday  to  his  compa- 
nions in  their  isolation,  and  led  the 
chiss.  Mr.  Tyler  had  met  with  this 
man,  and  spoke  of  him  to  me  as  sus- 
taining a  good  character,  and  doing 
good  among  the  surrounding  heathen. 
On  one  occasion  he  went  to  Mr.  Tyler, 
and  said  he  wished  to  preach  to  some 
heathens  not  far  from  his  home,  but 
was  afraid  he  might  be  trespassing  on 
Mr.  Tyler's  Circuit.  In  reply,  he  was 
told  he  was  yezy  welcome  to  preach 
and  do  all  the  good  he  could  among 
them  or  other  of  his  people. 

Another  of  these  Christians  is  a 
woman  who,  when  on  the  station,  was  a 
class-leader ;  a  woman  who  in  strength 
appears  equal  to  the  work  of  an  Eng- 
lish nawy ;  and  who,  in  her  religion, 
will  bear  comparison  with  many  who 
hare  had  far  higher  priyileges.  With 
the  exception  of  one,  these  people,  with 
Alpheus  as  their  preacher  and  class- 
leader,  in  which  latter  character  Maiy 
Usihashi  renders  him  occasional  help, 
seem  to  live  together  as  a  happy 
Christian  family  in  the  midst  of  hea- 
thendom—a .few  lights  collected  to- 
gether in  a  region  of  darkness. 

After  salutations,  inquiries  about 
the  stations,  &c.,  the  congregation  met 
in  one  of  the  huts,  and  I  preached. 
There  were  present  about  twenty,  and 
they  were  very  attentive.  The  Lord's 
Sapper  followed  this  service,  and  all 
the  members  were  present.  These  re- 
ligious exercises  being  oyer,  after  par- 
uidng  of  a  little  bread  and  milk,  I 
left  thia  small  company  of  Christians  in 


their  religious  solitude,  and  a  ride  of 
twenty-five  miles  brought  me  again  to 
the  station. 

The  second  incident  is  a  yisit  to  a 
Kaffir  chief.  Umhlanganiso  is  a  petty 
chief,  living  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  station.  The  Qospel  has  been 
preached  in  a  large  hut  near  his  kraal, 
for  about  two  and  a  half  years,  princi- 
pally by  the  local  preachers  in  this  Cir- 
cuit; and  though  at  such  a  distance, 
only  on  two  Sundays,  I  think,  have 
they  failed  since  I  have  been  here. 

According  to  the  Plan,  I  went  about 
three  months  ago,  in  company  with 
Samuel,  my  interpreter.  A  two  hours' 
ride,  under  a  burning  sun,  brought  us 
to  Umhlanganiso's  place.  It  was  an 
enclosure  of  sticks,  nearly  round,  and 
perhaps  fifty  yards  in  diameter.  In- 
side this  enclosure,  and  ranged  near  the 
circumference,  were  about  half  a  dozen 
huts,  in  shape  almost  a  hemisphere,  and 
made  of  sticks  and  grass.  Another  en- 
closure inside,  also  of  sticks,  but 
stronger,  was  for  the  cattle.  Coming  to 
the  chiefs  hut,  and  looking  in  at  tho 
opening,  we  saw  Umhhmganiso  lying 
on  a  mat  on  the  floor.  Aeeing  us,  he 
got  up,  and  invited  us  in.  The  en- 
trant being  only  about  three  feet 
high  and  two  feet  wide,  we  had  to 
craiol  into  his  excellency's  mansion. 
We  shook  hands,  and  a  mat  being 
brought,  Samuel  and  I  sat  down  (m  tho 
floor.  Umhlanganiso  is  a  tall,  wiry- 
looking  man,  but  he  carries  the  marks 
of  idleness  and  sensuality.  Some  years 
ago  he  was  a  servant  in  D' Urban,  and 
began  to  attend  our  services.  The  men 
over  whom  he  is  now  chief,  having 
voted  him  to  be  their  ruler,  when  they 
heard  that  he  was  likely  to  become  a 
Christian,  determined  to  get  him  away 
from  D'Urban.  They  sent  a  messenger 
to  say  that  his  mother  was  ill.  This 
not  being  sufllcient  to  move  him  to 
return,  they  sent  another  to  say  she 
was  dying;  and  close  on  his  steps 
followed  another  to  announce  her  death. 
By  this  manoeuvre  they  got  him  into 
their  power,  when  they  told  him  that 
he  must  be  their  chief;  and,  to  pre- 
vent his  escape,  set  men  to  watch  his 
movements.  After  a  time  he  married. 
Shortly  after  he  took  a  second  wife,  and 
over  this  they  gloried,  for  they  knew 
this  would  prevent  his  being  recognised 
as  a  Chriatian.    A  third  and  a  fourth 
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momi,  and  oyer  each  they  rq(Aeed  as 
an  additional  tie  to  heaUieniam,  and  as 
binding  him  to  be  tiieir  chief. 

The  floor  of  the  hut  was  merel  j  the 
ground,  hardened  bj  beating  with 
atones,  and  smeared  with  cow-dnng. 
In  the  oentre  was  a  little  circalar  eleTft- 
tion  of  the  floor  to  hold  a  fire.  Seveial 
rongh  posts  held  np  the  roof,  which  was 
blackened  with  smohe,  for  which  there 
was  no  opening  but  the  one  by  which 
we  entered.  On  the  floor  on  one  side 
stood  a  number  of  calabashes  and 
earthen  pots  for  Kaffir  beer  and  milk. 
A  small  wooden-box,  a  bundle  of  asaa- 
gsisy  a  carioualy  carved  wooden  pillow, 
and  a  few  mats,  formed  the  rest  of  his 
goods  and  chattels;  to  which,  howeyer, 
might  be  added  a  few  roots,  pieces  of 
bark,  bnnehes  of  a  small  grain,  and  a 
few  bones,  all  stnck  into  the  roof,  and, 
with  it,  discoloured  by  smoke.  The 
hot  was  about  twenty  feet  across,  and, 
say,  nine  feet  high  in  the  centre.  Two 
of  Umhlanganiso's  wiyes,  and  four  or 
five  of  his  children,  were  with  him. 
After  telling  him  the  object  of  my  visit, 
and  wishing  him  to  collect  his  people 
together  as  aoon  as  possible,  we  got  into 
conversation,  and  I  found  him  to  be  an 
intelligent  man.  He  plied  me  with  a 
numb^  of  questions  upon  a  variety  of 
subjects,  which  were,  some  of  them,  not 
exactly  suited  to  the  Sabbath,  and 
which  I  evaded  answering  as  wetl  as  I 
could.  Having  found  out  that  I  came 
from  the  countiy  from  which  the  Coolies 
had  been  brought,  he  was  anxious  to 
know   something  about   their  native 
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Prom  thirty  to  forty  having  as- 
sembled, we  went  over  to  the  preaching- 
place.  There  were  no  seats,  but  the 
congregation  sat  upon  logs  of  bushwood, 
some  of  which  must  have  been  very 
uncomfortable  to  rest  upon.  The  men 
eefpedally  listened  attentively,  and  asked 
a  few  questions  at  the  close.  We  have 
no  members  at  this  place,  but  we  hope 
the  leaven  is  working  in  some  hearts. 
If  UmhlanganiBO  would  give  up  hea- 
thenism, it  would  have  a  great  influ- 
ence ;  but  his  wives,  now  five  in  num- 
ber, and  another  in  prospect,  are  the 
great  barrier.— ifw.  8.  H.  SUM,  Verur 
lam,  AuffuH  ISth,  1869. 


Iv  will  be  satisfectoiy  to  yoa  to  hear 
that  the  opening  services  of  our  new 
chapel  have  been  hij^y  aneecoBful, 
The  Bev.  H.  Huid  anived  in  the 
steamer  due  here  on  the  S2d  of  Sep- 
tember.  We  opened  the  diapel  on 
Monday,  the  27th.  Long  befiwe  the 
time  for  service  the  chapel  was  quite 
full,  and  a  great  crowd  assembled  out- 
side as  near  as  they  could  approadi,  to 
listen  to  the  Word  of  God.  The  text 
was  taken  from  Matt  xxvi.  18.  The 
discourse  was  appropriate  and  useful, 
and  attended  with  heavenly  unction. 
The  afternoon  service,  especially  for  the 
children,  was  conducted  by  Uie  Bev. 
H.  y.  P.  Bronkhurst.  In  tiie  evening 
of  tiie  same  day,  the  Bev.  H.  Hurd 
again  preached  to  an  immense  crowd; 
many  hundreds  were  not  able  to  gain 
admittance.  The  Bevs.  Messrs.  Baine, 
Bodwell,  Swinnerton,  B.  H«  Bleby,  and 
J.  L.  Bleby  preached  the  snooeedtng 
sermons.  The  collections  for  the  series 
of  services  amounted  to  the  noble  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  £S08. 6«.  8^ 
The  visit  of  the  Bev  H.  Hurd  to  this 
colony  has  been  made  profitable  to  our 
churdies.  He  has  preached  almost 
every  day  in  various  parts  of  the  (^rcnit 
to  large  congregations.  The  third  of 
October  will  be  long  remembered  ss  a 
memorable  Sabbath.  In  the  morning 
at  eleven,  a-k.,  Mr.  Hurd  preached  in 
the  new  chi^l ;  and  at  the  dose  of  the 
sermon  he  administered  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord*a  Supper.  Two  hundred 
and  four  memben  were  present^  neariy 
all  of  whom  have  been  rescued  bom 
the  ranks  of  Satan  within  two  yeaiai 

We  have  many  things  to  encourage 
us.  The  Lord  has  wrought  a  great 
work,  and  greatly  blessed  us ;  and  we 
have  only  to  go  on  working  '*  the  work 
of  God,"  with  a  single  ^e  to  His  glory, 
and  He  will  show  us  greater  things 
than  these. — Be9,  J.  Cfreaihead,  Qtorgt" 
Town,  October  m,  18^. 

The  amount  of  Contributions  and 
Bemittanoes  announced  on  the  Cover  of 
the  Notices  this  month  is  £9,708.  8s. 
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CORKESPONDENCE  BELATING  TO  -WESLEYANS  IN  THE  ROYAL 

NAVY. 


Tbx  following  has  been  commnnicated 
firom  the  Admiralty  to  the  Rey.  Charles 
Prest,  Seeretaiy  of  the  Wealeyan  Army 
and  Navy  Committee. 

AOVIBALTT, 

November  ^d,  1869. 
{Attendance  of  Men  at  the  EelifftoueSer* 
vices  of  Heir  J)enominatione ) 
With  reference  to  the  Resnlations  laid 
down  in  Articles  152  and  258.  pages  51 
and  98  of  the  Addenda  to  the  Regolations, 
my  Lords  have  received  representations  as 
to  certain  inconveniences  experienced  by 
ministers  of  religion  in  tbeir  spiritoal 
ministrations  to  men  in  Her  Majesty's 
Naval  Service,  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
Chnrch  of  England. 

2.  The  repreientations  received  bear  on 
the  foUowing  points : — 

a.  The  want  of  information  on  the 
part  of  the  men  of  Her  Migesty's 
ships,  as  to  the  time  and  place 
of  worship  at  the  ehapels. 
I,  The  want  of  information  on  the 
part  of  the  men  on  board  Her 
Majesty's  ships  as  to  the  min- 
isters at  the  various  ports 
charged  with  the  special  daty  of 
ministering  to  them. 
e.  The  difficulty  of  the  men  on 
board  Her  Majesty's  ships  at- 
tending (on  Sundays)  the  places 
of  worship  of  their  denomina- 
tions. 

d.  The  prohibition  against  altering 
the  record  in  the  Description 
Book  of  the  seaman's  religious 
denomination. 

e.  The  want  of  facilities  for  min- 
isters visiting  men  of  their  reli- 

S'ons  persuasion  on  board  Her 
[sjesty's    ships,  or    in    naval 
hospitids,  or  in  naval  prisons. 
8.  My  Lords  have  given  careful  con- 
sideration  to  these   representations,  and 
they  direct  that  the  following  regulations 
be  observed : — 

4.  The  Commander-in-Chief  or  senior 
officer  at  any  port,  npon  receiving  inform- 
ation from  the  minister  of  any  denomina- 
tion, u  to  the  place  and  hour  of  worship 
of  such  denomination,  should  cause  the 
same  to  be  notified  in  the  most  convenient 
manner  to  the  men  on  board  Her  Msjesty's 
ships. 

5.  He  should  also  cause  to  be  notified 
in  like  manner  information  which  he  may 
receive  of  a  minister  of  any  denomination 

roil.  ZT.^YIfTH  8SBI18. 


being  appointed  specially  to  minister  to 
the  men  of  Her  Msjesty's  ships. 

6.  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  of 
good  character  on  board  Her  Miyesty's 
ships  will,  as  at  present,  have  leave  to  be 
on  shore  at  the  home  ports  from  Saturday 
to  Monday,  and  will  thus  have  every 
opportunity  of  attending  any  place  of  wor- 
ship they  may  please.  Further,  although 
it  must  be  impracticable,  as  a  rule,  to  find 
means  of  sending  the  men  of  all  the  vari- 
ous denominations,  not  thus  on  leave,  on 
shore  on  Sundays  at  times  to  suit  the 
different  hours  of  worship,  and  to  convey 
them  back  to  their  ships ;  their  Lordships 
desire  that,  whenever  practicable,  the 
regulations  in  favour  of  this  course  con- 
tained in  Article  152,  page  61  of  the 
Addenda  to  the  Queen's  Regulations,  shall 
be  carefully  carried  ont. 

7*  My  Lords  are  desirous  that  the 
record  of  the  religious  denomination  to 
which  a  man  belongs  should  be  correctly 
made  in  the  Description  Book  in  the  first 
instance,  as  already  laid  down  in  the  re- 
gulations. But  in  the  event  of  any  man 
of  good  character  representing  himself  as 
having  become  a  member  of  a  religions 
denomination  other  than  that  under  which 
he  has  been  entered,  and  as  anxious  to 
have  the  record  altered  accordingly,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  ship  may  per- 
mit the  change  to  be  made :  and  Article 
326,  page  109  of  the  Addenda  to  the 
Regulations  is  so  far  modified. 

8.  Although  from  considerations  of  dis- 
cipline their  Lordships  cannot  remove  any 
of  the  existing  restrictions  upon  the 
liberty  of  ministers  of  the  various  religious 
denominations  to  visit  men  on  board  ships 
of  war,  they  consider  that  greater  liberty 
in  this  respect  can  be  afforded  in  naval 
hospitals  and  prisons,  than  on  board 
ships ;  and  they  are  pleased  to  direct,  that 
in  pursuance  of  the  regulation  contained 
in  Article  12,  page  94  of  the  Addenda, 
the  officers  in  charge  of  such  establish- 
ments will  afford  every  facility  consistent 
with  discipline  and  convenience  for  min- 
isters to  visit  patients  and  prisoners  who 
may  desire  such  visits. 

By  command  of  their  Lordships, 

VlRHOK  LUSHINOTOH. 

To  all  coMMandera-in'cMef, 
captains,  commanders,  and 
commanding  officers  of 
Her  Majesties  ships  and 
vessels. 
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IirDrA.~[The  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  the  Ber.  Joseph  Broadbent, 
dated  Lacknow,  Jane  SOth,  1869,  shows 
that  our  work  at  our  camps  and  fcarrisons, 
fsr  the  benefit  of  'Weakyans  in  the  arm j, 
is  bearing  frnit  in  distant  lands,  and  ean- 
not  ftol  to  enooorage  to  perterera  in  and  to 
extend  this  good  work.] 

Preabyterians  flodk  to  ns,  and  Bvmn- 
gdicai  Chnrehmen  gladly  aTidl  themsdvos 
of  onr  terriees,  as  a  reftige  from  the  nn- 
eheeked  ritnalism  wMdi  abounds  in  these 
parts;  bnt  the  nnmber  of  nominal  Wes- 
leyans  is  not  large.  The  most  gratifying 
featnie  of  vaj  wofk  is  the  state  of  the 
*'ooanti7-places"xn  my  Cirenit;  piaees, 
aome  of  whidi  I  never  expect  to  visits  for 
they  are  nearly  a  thonssnd  miles  away 
from  the  "  Ciienit-town."  Though  I 
cannot  go  in  person,  I  yet  keep  np  a  pas- 
toral correspondence  with  them;  and  in 
this  way  I  seek  to  keep  the  members  of 
Society  together,  and  also  to  preserve  their 
nnion  with  the  chmKsh  of  their  dioioe. 
My  nearest  station  is  eigh^  miles  dis- 
tant. I  spent  three  days  with  the  bre- 
thren there  some  time  ago,  and  I  wonid 
gladly  endure  a  far  greater  amount  of  jolt- 
ing than  that  which  I  had  to  put  up  with, 
in  my  hundred  and  sixty  miles'  experience 
of  Indian  mail-cart  tra^Hug,  for  the  sake 
of  reaping  such  fruits  as  were  reaped 
through  that  visit.  The  Glass-Meeting 
has  been  steadily  and  efficiently  main- 
tained; the  number  of  members  has 
increased  from  twelve  to  twenty,  and 
others  are  desirous  of  joining.  I  have 
organixed  another  class,  and  appointed  a 
leader  in  one  of  the  regiments  stationed 
near  the  Himalayan  range;  and  I  hear 
that  they  are  being  blessed  with  spiritual 
prosperity  and  increase.  The  elus  that 
used  to  meet  at  Agra  under  the  leadership 
of  Captain  Simpson  *  is  being  well  kept 
together  by  him  at  Subathoo ;  leader  and 
members  idike  are  desirous  of  maintaining 
their  connexion  with  the  church.  I  also 
correspond  with  a  portion  of  my  M  Cal- 
cutta regiments,  now  at  Seetapore,  and 
they  too  are  doing  well.  And  all  seem  to 
welcome  the  idea  of  having  a  Wesleyan 


minister  to  look  to.  Ttiis  oulitary  cor- 
respondence ia  entailing  a  gnat  deal  of 
extra  work  i^n  me  ;  but  I  feel  that  it  ia 
what  ought  to  be  and  must  be  done.  I 
purpose  keeping  op  my  oonnenon  vnCh  sH 
the  regiments  that  t  come  in  contaat 
with,  havbg  members  of  Sodcty  in  tiieni, 
aa  long  aa  they  remain  m  tfaa  oonntiy. 

Ihdu.— JPywK  «  rendeni  ai  BeOt- 
Vne-Lodffe,  SsHarm,  to  ike  Rev.  B. 
Bnadiey.^Ajxgutt  SOth,  1688.— 1  hvra 
gone  on  as  well  as  I  eouM  for  fcrty-three 
years  holding  pn^  and  olhnr  meetings 
among  our  soldiers,  but  have  not  in  dl 
that  time  seen  one  of  our  own  Wesleyan 
ministers  but  yourself,  and  th«t  only  for  a 
few  days.  TiU  ktdy  I  eonU  attend  thn 
servicea  of  the  Ghmch  of  Bn^and  and 
eigoy  them,  but  they  urt  now  so  much 
Bomaniaed  tiiat  thej  have  few  features 
of  true  worship.  Onr  godly  men 
feel  like  *' sheep  without  n  shephird." 
"  Fdth  comes  by  hearing ; "  bnt  how  ean 
we  hear  without  a  preadier?  Many  feel 
«n  "  aching  void,"  and  are  gruping  in  the 
dark  for  spiritual  good.  O  that  our  peo- 
ple would  send  ministers  to  their  own 
countiyuen  here;  for  when  ikeee  are  cmi- 
Terted  the  misaion-work  will  quickly 
prosper.  The  natives  see  much  to  assure 
them  of  the  greatness  of  onr  country ; 
but  this  will  not  bring  them  to  the  true 
Ood  while  they  see  so  little  of  true  Chris- 
tianity among  Buropeans,  and  ao  mnch  of 
its  opposite.  I  get  about  twenty  of  the 
8th  Begiment  of  infentry  to  aaaodate 
together  in  prayer  and  mutual  exhorta- 
tion ;  and  these  are  earnestly  and  steadily 
serving  Ood.  I  intend  to  make  an  effort 
to  establish  a  school;  (the  Boman  Catho* 
lies  are  taking  hold  of  the  children ;)  and 
we  are  to  meet  about  this  important  work. 
I  am  distressed  that  the  Methodtsta  do  so 
little  for  our  soldiers  in  India.  There  are 
many  Wesleyans  here  in  the  army,  but 
where  can  th^  go  for  worship  P  O  what 
a  blessed  woric  a  loving  minister  would 
have  among  our  '*red  coats  I "  I  wish  yon 
could  come  and  abide  with  as. 


HOME-MISSIONAItT  COBRESPONDENCE. 

1.  EaflTBOiminB.— iVo«  the  JU9.  Z. 
i2dr»/AiM.— August,  1869.-^We  had  the 
joy,  last  quarter,  to  tell  of   a  gracious 


nwakening  it  this  Home-Mttaion  i 
and  we  have  now  the  satisfection  of  re- 
porting that  those  who  were  then  con- 


^^^  ■!*I''^S^  ^*^  "^  faTomabljr  known  at  Iho  plaoea  In  which  bb  ngimMi^  the  4lal,  was 
StaUoned  In  E&ffiMid  and  In  iMlsod.  '  -•         *  • 
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other  places  of  amusement,  on  Sundays. 
It  contained  the  following  words  :^ 
'  Yonr  petitioners,  from  their  acquaintance 
with  Uie  working'dasses  and  with  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  human  economy, 
are  convinced  that  a  seyenth  day  of  rest, 
instituted  hy  God  and  coeval  with  the 
existence  of  man,  is  essential  to  the  bodily 
health  and  mental  Tigour  of  men  in  every 
situation  of  life.*  Now,  if  the  opinion  of 
these  six  hundred  and  forty-one  medical 
gentlemen  is  correct,  (and  who  can  doubt 
it?)  what  a  grievoos  injury  is  inflicted  on 
those  large  classes  of  our  countrymen  who 
are  unnecessarily  compelied  to  work  on 
Sundays!  The  latest  estimate  of  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  Great 
Britain  on  Sundays  is  as  follows : — Rail- 
way servants,  one  hundred  thousand; 
boatmen  with  their  families  on  rivers  and 
canals,  one  hundred  thousand ;  provincial 
postmen,  twenty  thousand ;  cab  and  om- 
nibus men  in  London  alone,  twenty-four 
thousand ;  publicans  and  beerahop-keepers, 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand. 
The  above  figures  do  not  include  the 
numerous  tradesmen  and  their  aaaistauts 
who  are  engaged  in  the  sale  of  articles  of 
every  kind  on  the  greater  part  or  the 
whole  of  every  Snnday:  they  nnmber 
probably  not  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand persons.  The  tendency  of  all  this 
Snnday  labour  is  to  destroy  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath.  If  the  opinion  ahould  prevail 
that  the  Sabbath  is  no  more  sacnsd  than 
any  other  day,  the  great  barrier  which 
preserves  the  day  would  be  broken  down, 
and  the  avarice  of  money-makers,  the 
demands  of  the  thoughtless  sections  of  the 
public,  and  the  keen  competition  in  every 
deparbnent  of  trade  would  combine  to 
make  the  day  of  rest  a  day  of  work.  Of 
course,  great  changes,  involving  the  quea- 
tion  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven  or  no  day 
of  rest,  are  not  effected  all  at  once ;  the 
process  is  a  gradual  one.  First  one  body 
of  men  is  compelled  to  toil  on  Sunday, 
then  another.  The  railway  servants  have 
lost  their  day  of  rest ;  many  of  the  cab 
and  omnibus  drivers,  the  bakers,  the 
publicans,  and  numerous  other  trades- 
men, have  sustained  the  same  loss; 
and  twenty  thousand  postmen  in  the 
country  perform  their  round  of  Sun- 
day work.  Occasionally  the  navvies 
may  be  seen  toiling  on  Sundays,  to  help 
the  contractor  to  get  the  work  done  by  a 
certain  time ;  the  managers  of  the  Govern- 
ment rifle-fiictories  at  Eiifield  can,  on  an 
emergency,  order  their  men  to  work  on 
Sonday ;  and  many  a  city  house  of  bnsi- 
uess  can  even  now  be  seen  where  the 
young    men    are   secretly  employed   on 


Sundays.  We  make  the  abovs  atiteBHte 
to  show  how  impartant  it  is  that  esHdw 
efforts  shoold  be  made  to  dimiaidi  te% 
labour,  to  uphold  the  aanctity  of  the  Ssb. 
bath,  to  scatter  informatiou  lespaeliig  it| 
and  to  oppose  every  aggicaiifi  mmmat 
to  destroy  the  legitimate  ehaiaefear  oflhi 
day.  None  but  thoae  engaged  im  pnsov- 
iug  the  Sabbeth  can  be  fiiOy  aefaii^Bl 
with  the  active  aad  oriauied  ciati 
which  are  made  by  miatakca  pumas  te 
secnlariae  its  saered  hooiSk  and  to  |dt  it 
on  a  level  with  otiier  days." 

LoiiDOK  AND  rrs  ■BAins.— 1 
Mmphlet  haa  been  lasoed  by  the  Ber.  J. 
H.  Wilson,  seeretary  to  the  "  Hom-M»- 
sionary  Sodety,"  in  which  headfoeiteslhi 
establbhment  of  territorial  or  diitrict 
missions  for  the  evangrliiation  of  Loadfle. 
Showing  the  Taatocss  of  this  fieU  of 
labour,  he  aska,— "  What  ia  the  cfaneUr 
of  the  non-ehnrdk-goiBg  po]  '  '  ' 
London  contains  one  hundred 
winter-tramps,  forty  thoi 
thirty  thouBaad  paupers  in  the  wtm, 
with  a  criminal  cbsa  nomberiag  one  hs«- 
dred  and  ten  thoasasd.  If  we  aiiaiiii 
the  numbers  of  diffocnt  dasaes  in  Loato, 
with,  say,  a  town  of  tea  thaeaaaJ  pepsas> 
we  shall  find  that  there  are  as  mm^ 
workers  on  the  Sunday  aa  wwdd  fill  taa 
towns  ;  as  many  habitual  giu-diiiken  ai 
would  fill  fourteea  towns;  Morepanas 
than  would  fill  ten  towna  are  every  yev 
taken  off  Uie  strecU  in  a  state  of  ialsnA- 
tion;  two  towna  might  be  fifed  with 
fallen  women,  one  town  with  gmahkn, 
two  with  children  trained  in  erimStad 
three  with  thieves  and  leeeivas  of  staim 
goods.  There  are  ten  thonsani  pihfie- 
honaes  and  beer-ahope,  which,  if  pbssi  ia 
Una,  would  extend  tolity  miles ;  fits  kA- 
died  thooaaad  people  rqgnkiiy  ' 


But  is  there  no  idief  to  this  drt 
picture?  Yea;  there  ia  n  sflver  Bmag t> 
the  dottd.  There  are  thirty  tho«nd 
children,  out  of  the  sixty  thoensnd  Aiahs 
of  London,  in  the  raglud  acheeb,  te 
hundred  BiUe-womea,  three  hindnd  uA 
eighty  City  missifmaries,  twenty  thomaad 
persons  attending  the  rdigioas  i 
inthe  theatrei  every  Snnday  eter- 
an  almost  endlesa  variety  of 
agen^.  There  ia  afeonahaking  amsy 
the  dry  bones  in  many  of  the  ckirchM ; 
and  while    P^i>>*s-»    rsliiiimlM    ■» 


and  while 

superstitious  oh 

making  progress  inaome  qostei^th0« 
are  not  a  few  among  the  evittgdieil  staff 
and  laitv  awakening  to  n  new  warn  m 
their  (^ristiaa  d>ty  and 
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Utherto  inaeeetsible  to  minioiiiriM  or 
other  fordgiiert,  tbere  ars  now  four  men 
of  higli  pMition,  who  have  beeome  the 
homble  foUowen  of  Christ." — Musiontay 
Herald,  U.S. 

SoTFT:  MiBStOH-scHOOLS.— The  mil- 
lion work  in  Bgypt  ii  ilmoet  monopoliied  by 
the  Ameriein  United  Pmbyterieni.  The 
ifingliib  Church  Hisiionar7  Society  onee 
had  a  nunion,  bat  it  oeaied  to  exist  lere- 
ril  yean  ago.  Bendei  them  there  ii  only 
the  large  leminiry  in  Cairo,  prended  over 
by  Mill  Whately,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Arehbiihop  of  Dablin,  and  containing  two 
hnndred  boyi  and  girli.  The  American 
Mis»ion  was  began  only  eight  years  ago, 
by  a  single  miisionary  in  Cairo.  Now  it 
hai  aehools  in  all  the  chief  towni,  inch  as 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  Manaoora,  and  Onont. 
The  main  work  ia  that  of  teadiiag,  and 
eighteen  male  and  fifteen  female  teachen 
hare  been  trained  in  them.  One  of  the 
theologiGai  itadenti  haa  been  ordained 
paitiVy  and  there  an  eight  preaching 
attiitanti.  llioaaandi  of  boyi  and  girli 
have  been  initmcted,  many  of  whom  have 
paned  into  the  goTemment  lenrioe;  in 
fui,  the  great  majority  of  the  derla  in 
the  goTcmment  officei,  railway  stations, 
and  telegraph  offion,  hare  reoeiTed  more 
or  less  of  their  training  in  these  minion- 
achooli.  There  is  a  great  temptation  for 
them  to  enter  this  service ;  and,  when 
once  in,  the  enforced  violation  of  the  Sab- 
bath prevents  their  joining  the  charch, 
althongh  their  inflnenee  is  cast  against 
anperstition.  Five  congregations  have 
been  formed,  with  a  membership  of  one 
hnndred  and  fifty,  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  three  hondred. — New  York  Inde^ 
pendent* 

GeEMAHT:    THI    state  OT  EBUQIOir 

IN  Roman-Catholic  Austria. — Pablie 
attention  has  very  recently  been  directed 
to  the  itate  of  religion  in  Germany,  and 
very  different  opinioni  have  been  ex- 
preaied  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  Protestant  churches  in  the  great 
Patherland.  If  we  would  compare  the 
state  of  the  charch  there  with  what  it 
onght  to  be  in  its  normal  state,  our  judg- 
ment must  needs  be  unfavourable;  but  if 
we  compare  the  present  condition  of  reli- 
gion in  Germany  with  ita  condition  half 
a  centniy  ago,  or  even  a  quarts  of  a 
eentury  back,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  ia 
a  veiy  considerable  reaction  towards  evan- 
gdioai  troth. 

The  Boman-Cathotie  joumaU  have  Ytary 
naturally  taken  advantage  of  this  discus- 
sion to  point  out  whati,  in  their  opinion. 


is  the  &ilnre  of  Protestantism,  and  the 
evil  results  of  breaking  off  finom  connenoii 
with  the  Holy  See.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
nninterestiog  to  hear  from  one  of  titeir 
own  thedogiana  what  is  the  state  ol 
matters  in  countries  over  which  tiia 
Chureh  of  Rome  roles  supreme. 

The  account  which  is  given  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  Caiinthia,  a  provinee 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  might  well  lead 
one  to  inquire  whether  sndi  a  coontiy 
should  be  dignified  with  the  name  dt 
Christian  at  all.  The  statement  to  which 
we  refer  is  drawn  np,  not  by  a  Protiestant 
visitor,  but  by  a  Boman-Ostholic  priest 
of  Ultramontane  views,  who  appeab  to 
the  Geneni  Conncil,  ihortly  to  meet  at 
Bome,  to  take  into  oonsideration  audi 
matters  aa  he  here  brings  under  their 
notice,  llie  name  of  this  priest  is 
Ignatius  Schopf;  who,  after  having  worked 
for  many  yean  in  the  diooeie  of  Brixen, 
hai  laboured  for  lome  time  in  the  diocese 
of  Gurk,  and  hai  now  given  the  result  of 
his  oiBeisl  experieneei  in  a  pamphlet 
published  at  Innipruek,  under  the  title 
"  The  State  of  the  Church  in  Austrin  and 
the  Geneni  ConndL''  Tnm  a  renew  of 
thii  pamphlet,  which  has  appeared  in  the 
"  Neme  Evungdieehe  KireAenseiimnf^  of 
Berlin,  we  extract*  for  the  informatioa  of 
our  readen,  the  following  atatemotts  :— 

Herr  Schopf  bcgioi  with  a  description 
of  educational  matten.  There  an  in 
that  country  large  congrsgatiottB — ^si,  for 
instance,  Flsweg,  with  its  one  thousand 
one  hundred  ai^  seven  souls — eonneeted 
with  which  then  is  no  school  whatever ; 
and  in  many  placea  when  schools  exist 
the  attendance  is  slovenly,  and  the  instrae- 
tion  imparted  miaersble.  The  m^ority 
of  the  teachen  an  quite  devoid  of  any 
regard  for  the  church,  they  constantly 
fr^uent  the  public-houses,  and  screen 
themselves  from  the  oensnn  of  their 
clerical  superiore  by  a  display  of  the 
most  abominable  flitteiy.  In  the  official 
reports,  of  course,  all  their  schools  an 
described  as  most  excellent.  But  if  Hen 
Schopf  is  to  be  believed,  the  seminsiy 
for  school-masten  at  Klagenfort  certainly 
deserves  no  praise;  most  of  the  yonag 
men,  though  students  of  theology,  wen 
found  unable  to  pass  their  craminatioas 
in  the  seminary  ror  priests*  or  diimisssd 
thence  on  account  of  some  stain  on  their 
moral  character.  Many  of  them  an  un- 
able to  write  one  sentence  eometly.  So 
esreless  sn  the  school  authoritiea,  accord- 
ing to  Priest  Schopf,  that  even  the 
books  given  as  prises  to  the  children  at 
the  schools  abound  with  attaoki  on  the 
Boman-Catholio  Church, 
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The  daty  of  preacbing,  which  it  ao 
lirongly  enforced  bj  the  laws  of  the 
church  that  a  priest  who  neglects  hia 
work  in  this  respect  is  liable  to  be  pre- 
vented from  saying  mass,  is  also  most 
fearfnlly  neglected  in  the  diocese  of  Onrk. 
Per  eight  months  the  parish  priest  of 
Strasburg  preached  no  sermons  at  all, 
nor  woold  he  permit  Herr  Sehopf  to 
discharge  this  duty  for  him.  So  ignorant 
was  the  same  Stadtffarrer,  that  when  he 
had  to  giro  ont  as  the  eputle  for  the  day 
"  St.  Pad's  Spistle  to  the  Philippians/' 
lie  announced  it  as  the  **  Epistle  of  St. 
Philip  the  Apostle." 

Herr  Sehopf  is  most  pained  at  the  state 
of  matters  relative  to  the  confessional. 
There  are  priests,  he  says,  who  are  vexed 
with  snch  persons  as  come  often  to  con- 
fess; notwithstanding  the  instmctions  of 
the  Romish  Catechism  and  the  directions 
given  by  the  Provincial  Council  of  Vienna 
in  1858,  that  the  priests  should  hear  con- 
fessions daily.  The  Church  of  Rome 
enjoins  that  confessions,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity,  shall  be  heard  only  in  church. 
Bat  all  these  regulations  seem  to  be  set 
at  naught  in  Carinthia.  The  Stadtpf  arret 
of  Strasburg  tried  in  every  way  to  hinder 
Sehopf,  when  with  him,  from  carrying 
out  the  directions  of  the  ehuroh ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  members  of  the 
oommunity  resorting  to  him,  permitted 
him  only  to  administer  the  Eucharist  after 
early  morning  service,  at  six  o'clock,  when 
but  few  eould  take  part.  On  appealing  to 
the  Prinee  Bishop  of  Gurk,  Sehopf  was 
recalled  in  April,  1866,  and  was  located 
at  St.  Stefan,  where  he  found  matters 
eonducted  in  a  similar  way.  Herr  Sehopf 
mentions  that  eonfetsiona  were  often 
heard  by  the  priest  in  his  own  honse, 
the  priest  being  dressed  simply  in  his 
nightgown  and  nightcap ;  and  the  priest's 
housekeeper  was  much  displeased  when 
the  people  ventured  to  come  too  early. 
The  author  even  mentions  that  the  con- 
fessions at  Easter  were  held,  in  a  parish 
of  Upper  Carinthia,  in  a  wretehed  publio- 
honse. 

Matters  do  not  seem  to  be  mnoh  better 
with  respect  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  The 
landlord  of  a  pablie-houae,  whieh  was 
generally  fireqnented  by  the  dergy,  lay  on 
his  death-bed.  No  priest  came  to  see 
him,  or  to  inquire  whether  he  wished  to 
reeeive  the  sacrament.  One  priest  would 
not  come  to  administer  extreme  nnetion, 
beeanse  he  had  his  haymaking  to  look 
after.  Worse  than  all  this,  however,  i« 
the  state  of  domestic  Ufe.  Open  adulteiy 
ia  %  daily  sin,  "not  seldom  caused  through 
the  efif  ciampl«  of  thoa^.veiy  penosB, 


who,  in  respect  of  moral  parity,  ought  to 
set  the  best  example."  Sehopf  found  in 
his  seeond  post,  St.  Stefan,  among  twenty 
children  of  one  year  old,  only  three  legiti- 
mate ;  and  among  twenty>one  children  of 
two  years  old,  only  one  Ultimate. 

Sehopf,  however,  is  not  without  hope  ol 
seeing  a  better  state  of  things.  Fearful  as 
is  the  depravity  he  portrays,— and  be  it 
noted,  the  I^rol  is  in  many  respects  not 
very  fax  in  advance  of  Carinthia, — ^yet  our 
anthor  is  sanguine  of  reforms.  'Though 
in  Austria  generally  there  are  snch  evils 
abonnding,  he  believes  the  cure  is  at  hand. 
"Who  then  can  help?"  That  is  the  title 
of  his  last  chapter.  His  answer  is,  "  The 
Pope  and  the  Council."  To  them  he 
directs  himself ;  on  such  miserable  vanities 
does  he  fix  his  hopes.  Poor  man  1  From 
"the  everlasting  hills"  alone  can  real 
help  come.  What  is  needed  is  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  freed  from  the  lying 
additions  of  Rome,  and  that  preaching 
accompanied  by  an  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

But  such  are  Rome's  victories — such  is 
the  state  to  whieh  Roman  Catholicism, 
left  to  itself,  reduces  a  country.  Italy 
and  Spain  can  afford  us  many  like  instances. 
Popish  journals  may  exult  over  the  decay 
of  Christianity  in  Germany,  and  cry  exult- 
ingly, "  Tliere  is  the  fruit  of  Protestant- 
ism." Bat  from  that  trunk,  seemingly 
decayed  as  it  is,  fresh,  strong,  living 
branches  are  already  springing  up.  Mean- 
while, we,  with  more  justice,  can  point  to 
the  countries  overshadowed  by  the  Papal 
upas-tree,  and  ask.  Where  is  there  life, 
any  real  life,  appsrent  in  such  lands? 
Matters  seem  in  many  respects  similar  to 
what  they  were  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. God  grant  another  sueh  glorious 
outburst  in  our  day! — Evangelical 
Chritteniom, 

Frakcb:  divisions  in  tbb  Rouish 
Church. — I  will  not  revert,  says  a  corre- 
spondent in  "  Svangelieal  Christendom,"  to 
the  letter  of  Father  Hyaeinthe,  which  you 
have  already  pablished;  batyoar  readers  will 
be  seriously  interested  to  learn  that  this 
ecergetic  protest  is  not  an  isolated  case.  In 
considering  attentively  the  real  state  of  af- 
fairs, and  of  men'a  minds  in  the  Romish 
Qiuroh,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  pretended 
unity,  vaunted  with  so  moch  pride,  and  in 
terms  so  emphatic  by  the  Jesuits  sad  the 
Ultra-montanes,  is  a  vain  appearance  rather 
than  a  reality.  In  present  eironmstanees, 
for  example,  several  dignitaries  of  the 
Romish  Chureb— amongst  others^  the 
Bishops  of  Chalons  snd  of  Avignon,  slso 
Bishop  Mant»  Dean  of  the  AcoUy  oC 
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aimBAL  sBLiaiavs  jhtmujammom. 


Bomaii  Cktkoiis  TiMology  in  Faiit— 4i«ve 
apitmei  aentiiMDta  omoted  to  thoM  of 
the  JeniiMtl  fiwtion.  Your  leaden  know 
tiM  that  in  wewtnl  oountrits  of  Gemto  j 
tho  biiliopshnTe  openlj  deelaved  that  tliw 
will  not  aoeopt  aU  the  dceitiont  whiek 
maj  b«  promnlgatod  hj  tke  approaehug 
CBeomenieal  GooneiL  What  is  Uie  oon- 
chifion  whieh  wo  ham  the  right  to  dedneo 
from  theae  eipreaeiona  of  aantinient  ?  It 
ii   perfieetly   obTiooi  that  the   Roi 


is  perfieetly 
Ghnreh  in  no  w^  poaeeiiea  that  identity 
of  belief  and  opioiim  of  whieh  it  boaata 
when  attaoking  the  diietplea  of  tiie  Bo> 
formation.  It  oontaina  within  ita  own 
boeom  prelates^  prieitt,  and  moaka  ani- 
mated by  Twy  diftrant  Tiews*  DonbtloM 
the  hahit  of  aenrility,  the  ipirit  of  foar. 
aod  other  infineneea  of  the  naa  kind, 
may  produee  a  eertain  kind  of  agraament ; 
but  this  harmonj  ia  only  on  the  enrfiwe^ 
and  not  in  the  deptha  of  men'a  nnder« 
■tandinga  and  heuta.  When  the  Cooneil 
shall  hare  aseembled  at  Bome^  it  ia  pro- 
bable that  the  high  inflnenoe  of  Pina  DL 
will  be  employed  to  preinnt  intestine 
eontroveniea.  He  will  paihapa  aoeoeed 
in  hia  dsaign;  hot,  after  aU,  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  falahopa  will  be  an  ael  of  oha- 
dienee  nvther  than  of  tmthfiilneaa  and 
sineerity. 

0mm  of  itUolerame, — M  Arboisi  in 
the  department  of  the  Jnra,  there  hara 


reeently  oeenired  acts  of  intolerance, 
whieh  aileid  additional  evidenee  of  the 
tyranny  of  a  portion  of  the  Bomish  deigy. 
A  yoaug  woman,  by  birth  a  member  of 
the  Papal  eommnnton,  waa  attacked  with 
serions  illness.  The  eur^  Tisited  her,  and 
claimed  the  right  of  administering  to  her 
the  vialinMR,  tonse  hia  own  eipremion, 
in  other  words,  the  last  saeramenta  of  tho 
chnroh.  This  ibat  ririt  bvanght  on  a 
violent  crisis  in  the  yonng  woman's  malady* 
and  greatly  aggnrated  it .  Onthemonow 
the  emri  called  again.  The  mother  en« 
tnoted  him  not  to  enter,  saying  thai  these 
reitenited  emotiona  mi(^  tend  to  hasten 
the  end  of  the  yonng  person.  Bnt  tho 
eitr^  woold  not  listen ;  on  the  eontraiy, 
ha  seiaed  the  poor  mother  with  bmtal 
▼iolenoe,  and  threw  her  on  n  hesp  of 
stonee,  with  anah  foree  thai  she  waa 
sariooaly  iiqniad*  la  this  the  oondnet  of 
a  serrant  of  C^irist?  Can  rioleoea  and 
bratali^  promote  the  advance  of  the  king* 
domofGod?  Ontheoonteary^snehaels^ 
oppoeed  ea  they  are  to  the  law  of  hrothcriy 
love^  cQuite  bitter  hostility  to  icligian» 
the  nnaibar  of  mateiialiata 
Akal  wo  hmre 


•emitiy  prMfii  sf  this,  as  atteting  « Ihey 
■reMJMMsu    ZhoMn^andnriirti«r 


the  Bomiah  Chnroli  o^M  to  nsMmte 
that  Jeaoa  Chiiat  c^ieuad  ok  Hia  dise^ 
plea  forbcannea,  patience,  gwHimm^ 
and  lore  towards  ellwand  thai  On  Hmwslf 
afBarded  the  most  adminUa  asMpla  ef 


ceelcsiaitics,  on  the  eonlraiy, 
their  inyiohiblB  right  that  spsntaai^ 
ism  whieh  they  wield  over  tka  : 
of  their  flocks.  They  will, 
later,  nspent  of  theee  eneeeeeB;  aai  wo 
might  qnota  several  strikiag  preola  <tf  the 
opposition  whieh  haa  basn  peavdmd  by 
clerical  tyranny. 

Cbima:  tan  AMn-vonsmi : 
— *' A  leeent  telcgnphie  I 
nB,"sayatha*'SpintofMissiais''  "t^tha 
Boman-CatholiopriBrtaandahont— sh»- 
dredof their  oonverts,  in  thawnslBra  pnofinBa 
of  Seehnen*  m  China^haoo  becnmnssMPsdlf 
the  Chinese.   Sneh  inteUigsBea  «  net  am-- 


Hi. 


the  Jesnit  priasta,  banked  by  the 
Franoe,  hnra  reeently ' 
CCGaflin,  the  well, 
writer  in  the  *Boeton  JounaU' in  hia  oar> 
respondenee  from  China,  etatea  that '  on 
artiale  of  the  recent  treaty  between 
and  China  stipulated  that  aU  the 
of  the  Jesnits,  fonflaested  twa 
years  ago,  whan  they  were 
the  empire,  should  be  rsafeend  tn 
Hue  emperor's  minietera  prnniiwiMi  tlsa 
imposaible,  as  tho  proper^  eeoU  net  ha 
identifled  after  the  gmnt  camanotiana  tfai 
hadoccnifed;  bnt  pwssriesd  torsatsNlt 
if  shown  that  it  waa  onoa  owned  by  the 
ehazeh.  After  a  flnr  mentha  tka  J«mls 
f^^pearsd  at  Peking  with  n  grent  hMils  ef 
yellow  end  tima  menldsd  riHii  dsMJi  and 
doenmente,  biou^  ftnmBeMB,nunisnnd« 
big  the  miniiters^  bnt  eeenring  tn  tiom 
immense  eetatea  in  neaily  cveiy  ei^  ef  the 
empire^  bringing  themaneMiaaans  inaema»* 
Thia  attempt  of  the  liaails  ta  dMyasaam 
tho  Chinese  of  the  present  dsyf  ef  tWr 
property,  heonase  of  rnntissnHon  neta  af 
the  govmasent  pesfctmad  two  knirsd 
yesrs  ago,  is  well  rslmhted  to  ctnetn  e^^ 
borate  of  indjgnetien  and  vislmii.  9a. 
goncrationa  have  paased  sinea  tbiigai»n 
ment  seiaed  the  proper^  U  the  psMtias 
rdigioua  eesisBartm  of  Baass^and  aeU  it  la 
theChin«N,whowmonotfricad^lothaBo» 
manista;  and  it  haa  changad  hands^ly  aria 
and  other  wiscbOgain  aad  sgain  aiMO  tha^ 
and  Ihe  properU  itself  hns  pos^y  ete^sd 
in  character  and  valan.    Thass  wlhawvt 

haviM  it  taken  6oa  them  lytho 
and  the  A«eh  Qm 
owMnolillgr 
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tlk«ir  own  part  or  on  the  part  of  their  Daw 
rektivcs,  tnd  it  ii  looked  upon  as  a  enid 
iBJDitice  to  torn  them  oot  of  thdr  hones 
sad  despoil  them  of  their  houses  and  lands. 
No  wonder  thai  saeh  injoatioe  is  resented 
ereft  withnoleBee,  and  that  not  msrelj  on 
the  part  of  those  immediatelj  injiured, 
hnt  also  of  the  people  generally:  for  as 
the  work  of  dispossession  is  still  going  on, 
no  natifo  owner  of  property  ean  feel  that 
his  honse  and  land  mi^  not  be  claimed 
next.  The  evil  of  this  oTerrsaching  policy 
of  the  Jesnits  would  not  he  so  eitensive,  if 
Uie  Chinese  generaUy  knew  who  alone  aet 
in  this  msnner  toward  them ;  bat  compa- 
ratively few  of  them  know  anything  about 
the  national  and  religions  mfferenesa  of 
the  foreign  religions  teaehersy  and  miseon- 
dnet  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  latter  pr^n- 
dioes  them  against  all }  and  it  ia  not  svr- 
prising»  thersfore,  that  a  strong  anti- 
mreign  feeling  is  rising  np  thronghont  the 
empire.  We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
'  Shanghai  Newa-Letter'  of  hut  Febmary, 
the  e£tor  of  which  s^s:  *The  lately 
issued  placsfds  against  foieignera  resident 
at  diABrent  trcMty-ports  of  China  are 
worthy  of  the  sariona  consideration  of  our 
minister  at  Peking.  Ttom  ports  so  wide 
apart  as  Fooehow  and  Chefoo  we  have  been 
informed  that  the  UitraU  are  stirring  np 
the  pec^le  to  do  violence,  oontrary  to  the 
laws  and  the  treaties.'  One  of  our  own 
(American)  miisioDiries,  writing  to  n 
ikiend  in  this  eonntiy,  s^s :  *  There  is  a 
strong  antirforeign  feding  rising  np  all 
thnmgh  this  eonntiy.  I  have  no  lesr  of 
its  final  result ;  bat  for  ntime  it  will  cause 
trooble  and,  it  may  be,  war.  We  knew 
fiill  well  that  all  tlnngs  will  work  together 
for  one  grcit  end,  and  that  end  will  be 


aecompliihed.  ItmaybOi  however,  in  n 
way  we  have  net  dreamed  of.  This  land 
must  come  to  acknowledge  Christ;  but 
how,  and  when,  we  cannot  telL'  We  do 
not  wish  to  eonv«y  the  impression  that  all 
this  anU-lbreign  feeling  ie  cansed  by  what 
we  have  stat^  above ;  but  we  think  our 
readers  will  agree  with  ns  that  of  itaelf 
it  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  widespread  fer- 
ment in  the  popular  mind  of  China;  and 
the  fact  of  the  recent  massacre  taking 
place  in  a  province  in  which  there  are  no 
other  foreignera  at  all  but  P^ch  Jesuits  ia 
a  proof  of  this.  But  unqnestionably  a  part 
of  the  oppoMtion  in  some  other  localities  is 
caused  by  even  the  well*tempered  xesl  of 
those  who^  both  in  their  life  and  doctrine 
set  forth  only  the  tmth;  for  deep-rooted  su- 
perstitions, sanctioned  by  thefeith  sndprae- 
tiee  of  theandenta,  are  not  to  be  uprooted 
without  some  opposition,  and  never  have 
been.  And  amon^  so  very  snperstitioue  n 
people  aa  the  Chmese  the  foreign  bmt- 
chants  also  are  not  unfrequently  the  occa- 
sion of  demonstrations  of  popular  indigna- 
tion and  wrath*  Says  %  writer  in  Chinn 
on  this  subject :  'The  attempt  to  build  a 
railroad  or  telegraph  lioe^  to  erect  a  sani- 
tarian, residenoB^  or  place  of  business,  in 
fiivonred  localities,  is  often  looked  upon 
with  greater  distrust  and  eonstematum 
than  the  teachings  of  a  strange  religion.' 
But  whether  the  times  be  troublous  or 
peaceful,  and  whether  the  henlds  of  the 
truth  be  opposed  or  welcomed,  our  duty  ia 
none  the  less  clear;  namely,  not  to  relax, 
but  rather  increase  our  efforts  to  extend  in 
China  that  kingdom  which  there,  ss  else- 
where, shall  yet  triumph  over  all  opposi- 
tion, and  shall  itself  never  be  destroyed." 


BIOaEAPHIOAL  SKETCHES. 


The  late  Mabt  Obkcmok,  of  Keiffhley, 
waa  bom  at  Crossbills,  in  August,  1814. 
Her  parenta  being  pious,  she  was  early 
trained  in  "  the  nurtnre  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord."  But,  hsvbg  been  deprived 
by  death  of  her  fether,  who  departed  in 
great  peace  when  Mary  was  of  tender 
years,  she  was  eommitted  to  the  sole  care 
of  her  excellent  mother,  who  took  great 
delight  in  instilling  the  truths  and  vrinei- 
ples  of  Christianity  into  the  minus  and 
hesrts  of  her  children.  And  not  in  vain. 
The  gracious  promise  (Acts  it.  89)  re- 
ceived its  felfilmeut  in  the  early  dinoei- 
tion  of  Mary  to  fear  and  love  God.  Uar- 
ingL  on  one  oeeaaiotti  giieved  her  mother. 


earnestly  sought  forgiveness  at  the  hand 
of  God,  and  nraved  that  her  molher^s  die- 
nleasun  mint  be  aBsyed.  Finding  thai 
her  prayer  had  been  answered,  her  con- 
fidence in  God's  feithftilneu^  and  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  was  strengthened.  In 
the  Sunday-eehoel  shewss  attentive  and 
diligent,  evincing  great  •(^tade  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God; 
and  the  promptitude  with  which  she  was 
wont  to  answer  qaestions  bearing  on  the 
Scriptures  proved  her  proficiency.  At  the 
same  time,  whilst  genenlly  obedient  at 
home,  and  dOiaent  at  school,  Mary,  Bka 
many  others,  delayed  makina  a  full  decision 
fbr  Christ  In  her  sizteaatli  year  she  wss 
virited  with  a  aewe  afflietiony  iridakintf 
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Ue  rneaai  of  awikemng  her  to  •  leiue  of 
]ier  ttato  and  danger.  She  fdt  that  God 
wai  angry  with  to,  and  that  He  might 
jottly  cat  her  down  in  her  tine;  and  when 
God,  in  anawer  to  prayer,  raited  her  op 
agun,  ihe  reeoWed  to  derote  henelf  fiiDj 
to  Hit  lenrioe.  Thia  tow  ihe  faithAiIly 
performed.  She  sooght  and  foond  a  lenie 
of  the  DiTine  faToor  and  lore,  and  went 
with  her  mother  to  the  elan  of  the  late 
Hr.  Nathan  Holmee.  Here  ahe  now  felt 
quite  happy,  and  wu  greatly  inatmcted 
and  profited.  The  namtions  of  Chxia- 
tian  ezperienee  to  which  ahe  littened,  and 
the  godly  eooniel  whieh  ahe  xeeetred, 
powerfolly  tended  to  promote  her  growth 
m  grace.  She  evinced  a  steadfaetneat  and 
aobriety  above  her  years,  lo  that  ahe  be- 
came a  pattern  of  piety  and  moral  excel- 
lence. So  highly  did  her  pione  leader 
think  of  her  that,  when  a  •nitable  open- 
ing preiented  itself,  he  named  her  to  the 
Superintendent  minister  as  a  likely  per- 
son to  fill  the  office  of  class-leader.  It 
was,  however,  with  great  fear  and  trem- 
bling that  she  took  charfle  of  a  elass  of 
young  penons ;  hot  she  believed  that  if 
God  had  called  her  to  such  an  office.  He  both 
could  and  would  qualify  her  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  its  daties.  She  became  a 
very  intelligent  and  earnest  Christian; 
ever  "hungering  and  tkirsting  after 
righteousness,"  and  never  satisfied  with 
her  present  attainmenta.  She  had  a  deep 
conviction  that  she  stood  in  need  of 
large  lupplies  of  personal  grace,  clearly 
pereeiring  that,  if  she  would  lead  the 
members  of  her  class  into  the  higher 
walks  of  truth  and  holiness,  she  must  not 
herself  be  satisfied  with  aught  lower. 
Haviug  formed  a  high  estimate  of  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  grace,  the  was  constant 
and  punctual  in  her  attendance  on  them. 
She  regularly  met  in  private  band  with  a 
young  person  of  kindred  spirit  and  aim, 
every  Sabbath  morning,  from  five  till  six 
o'clock ;  after  which,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  they  went  to  the  prayer-meeting* 
where  they  frequently  realised  seasons  of 
spiritual  power.  The  preached  word  was 
often  to  Mary  Gregson  as  "  marrow  and 
fatnca:"— 

**  Manna  sadi  as  angels  sat. 
Pun  deUghftt  for  spirits  fit** 

In  after  years,  when  referring  to  anch 
seasons,  she  would  say, — 

<«  I  Nds  on  th«  skj,  FiMlj  Justtflsd  I, 

Nor  envied  EmahhUsMtt; 
My  soul  mounted  higher.  On  a  chariot  of  fire. 
And  the  world,  it  was  under  o^  feet** 

Miss    Gregson    aealonsly    engaged    in 
fsrious  Christian  activities  as  a  Sondi^^ 


achool  teaehcr,  foaet  distributer,  &e.; 
hot  her  Society  elaaa  was  her  chief  eoa- 
eem.  The  hniden  of  responsihili^  some- 
timea  seemed  almoat  more  than  she  eoald 
hear,  especially  iriien,  from  whatever 
eauae,  hor  class  was  reduced  in  nnnher. 
On  one  occasion  she  waa  strongly  tenpted 
to  resign  her  book  because  the  members 
were  getting  fewer ;  hut  ahe  wiady  judged 
that  a  better  plsn  would  be  to  ^e  hcndf 
more  fully  to  the  work,  and  "  give  God  no 
reat"  until,  in  answer  to  ynjtr,  the  num* 
ber  ahould  be  donUed,  wldeh,  in  three 
months,  waa  the  case.  She  henme  a  joy- 
ful reaper,  as  well  aa  a  weeping  aower. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  she  die* 
charged,  with  great  aifcction  and  fidelity, 
the  onerous  duties  of  her  office,  and  had 
the  happineas  to  see  several  of  thoee  mder 
her  charge  die  in  the  fistth. 

In  the  midst  of  her  laboors  for  the 
good  of  souls.  Miss  Gregson  waa  ancsted 
by  severe  inflammation  which,  in  a  fort- 
night, terminated  her  earthly  oaraer. 
Her  sufferings  were  so  great  that  she  was 
unable  to  say  much;  but  her  mind  was 
kept  in  perfect  peace.  She  was  graciously 
sustained  by  the  power  of  true  reUgion 
under  her  heavy  affliction,  and  was  merei- 
folly  delivered  from  all  fear  of  deaU. 
Her  mind  was  so  fortified  by  right  know- 
ledge and  principle,  and  hy  the  preaence 
of  tiie  Holy  Spirit,  that  tiie  tempt^iona  of 
the  enemv  had  but  little  effect  upon  her. 
In  faet,  the  "  adversary  "  was  scarcely  al- 
lowed to  buffet  her  at  all.  On  one  occa- 
sion she  said,  "  If  I  had  strength,  I  coold 
talk  from  morning  till  night  about  my 
precious  Saviour."  Her  friends,  bong 
very  anxious  about  her  recovery,  said  to 
her,  "  We  must  not  look  at  the  da^  side; 
you  will  be  raised  again."  But  she  re- 
plied, ''There  is  no  dark  side  to  the 
Christian :  for  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to 
die  will  be  gain.  On  Sunday,  June  7th, 
1868,  Miss  Gregson  exchanged  mortality 
for  life,  in  the  full  triumph  of  fkith,  in  her 
fifty-fourth  year,  after  baring  adorned  lur 
Christian  profuaton  thirty-«ight  years^ 
and  endeared  herself  to  vast  numbers  who 
were  constrained  to  "  glorify  God*  in  her, 

MiCHABL  JOHIISOV, 

Saslab.  Staimton  HoLOiTB,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  Israel  Holgate,  waa  bom  at 
Spilsby.  in  the  year  1800.  She  reoeived 
a  liberal  edacation,  and  applied  herself  to 
her  studies  with  diligence  and  auooesa. 
She  entered  into  the  gaieties  of  life  with 
characteristic  enthusiasm.  But  when  dhe 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age  the  great 
change  passed  upon  her.  By  what  instra- 
mentality  this  wm  brought  aboati  or  what 
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were  the  peenliar  circiimBtanoes  precediog 
and  accompanyiDg  it,  cAsnot  now  be  as- 
certained. It  ii  known,  however,  that 
while  receimg  the  Lord's  Sapper  on  one 
fourteenth  day  of  Pebmary,  she  most 
clearly  and  blessedly  realised  her  accept- 
ance in  the  Beloved,  and  unreserredly 
surrendered  herself  to  Ood.  The  anniver- 
sary of  this  day  was  ever  kept  by  her  with 
solemn  and  joyful  gratitude.  Almost  from 
the  outset  of  her  Ohristian  career,  she 
received  in  faith  the  truth  that  "the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all 
sin ; "  and  to  the  close  of  life  she  walked 
in  this  light  and  liberty.  She  bore  will- 
ing and  consistent  testimony,  both  by 
spMch  and  conduct,  to  the  privilege  of 
believers  to  live  free  from  sin  and^erfectcd 
in  holiness. 

Soon  after  her  decision  for  God,  and  her 
joimngthe  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society,  she 
became  intimate  with  Mrs.  Brackenbury, 
of  Raithby-Hall ;  and  her  intercourse  with 
this  "  elect  lady  *'  served  greatly  to  refine 
her  character,  to  enlarge  her  views,  to 
mature  and  establish  her  piety,  and  thus  to 
aid  in  qualifyiuff  her  for  the  more  extended 

Shere  in  which  God  meant  her  to  move. 
1  August  14th,  1828,  she  was  united  in 
marriage  to  the  Rev.  Israel  Holgate.  Her 
own  family  not  approving  of  her  becoming 
a  Methodist  preacher's  wife,  the  nuptial- 
feast  was  kept  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Goe, 
of  Louth,  who  was  her  erer  loved  and 
highly  valued  friend  for  fifty  years. 

Mrs.  Holgate  was  admirably  qualified 
for  her  new  position.  Dignified  in  bearing 
and  manners,  keenly  interested  in  the 
works  of  nature,  and  familiar  with  the 
best  literature,  her  company  was  acceptable 
to  the  more  cultured  in  the  Societies  among 
which  her  lot  was  cast ;  while  her  ready 
and  tender  sympathy,  and  her  unwearied 
bencTolence,  won  the  confidence  and  love 
of  the  poor  and  sorrowfuL  She  cheered 
and  helped  her  husband  in  his  hallowed 
toil ;  and,  accordingly,  by  him  her  *'  price  " 
was  felt  to  be  "  far  above  rubies.*'  To  a 
great  extent  she  was  free  from  the  pressure 
of  household  cares  which  many  ministers' 
wires  have  to  bear,  and  had  therefore 
opportunity  to  work  in  the  church.  This 
was  cheerfully  and  constantly  embraced. 
Being  naturally  self-possessed,  a  stranger 
to  morbid  reserve  or  timidity,  and  gifted 
with  powers  of  thought  and  utterance,  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  her  to  lead  classes,  to 
Yisitthe  sick,  to  counsel  the  perplexed ;  and, 
in  every  way  consistent  with  feminine 
propriety,  to  help  on  the  cause  of  God.  She 
would  often  follow  to  their  homes  those  who  in 
the  great  congregation  seemed  impressed  by 
thepreaching  of  the  Word ;  and  never  rested 


until  she  had  gathered  them  into  the 
Christian  fold,  or  was  convinced  that 
further  effort  would  be  vain.  She  mani- 
fested the  most  affectionate  and  godly 
solicitude  about  the  young ;  and  numbers 
of  them  repaid  her  with  an  admiring  and 
grateful  reverence.  Money,  time,  thought, 
toU,  were  not  spared,  if  only  she  might  be 
permitted  to  alleviate  distress  and  promote 
the  salvation  of  souls. 

Her  piety  was  marked  more  by  calm 
strength  than  by  highly-wrought  fervours. 
Peace  flowed  "like  a  river" — evenlr, 
deeply,  and  always.  She  was  remarkably 
free  from  the  spiritual  conflicts,  the  almost 
overwhelming  views  of  innate  personal  evil, 
and  the  wrestlbgs  with  doubt  and  tempta- 
tion, which  are  the  experience  of  some. 
And  the  "good  Spirit,"  whom  she  de- 
lighted definitely  and  adoringly  to  recog- 
nise, revealed  to  her  much  of  the  glory  of 
the  Redeemer.  How  often,  how  loriogly, 
ahe  dwelt  on  His  all-perfect  work.  His 
meritorious  sufferings.  His  ever  prevalent 
advocacy.  His  benign,  saving,  universal 
sway  I  She  received  into  her  inmost  soul 
the  truth  respecting  Jesus,  especially  as 
disclosed  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans, 
the  Ephesiane*  and  the  Hebrews. 
These  portions  of  Divine  Writ  were  "  as 
marrow  and  fatness"  to  her.  Another 
noticeable  feature  in  her  religious  life,  was 
her  realising  and  vivid  apprehension  of  the 
nnseen  and  heavenly  world.  There  was 
with  her  nothing  dim  or  shadowy  about  it : 
she  did  indeed  come  "  to  the  geueral  as- 
sembly and  Church  of  the  first-bom.. .and 
to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect." 
This  helped  her  to  bow  with  meek  sub- 
mission to  the  oft-repeated  stroke  of 
bereavement.  Nine  of  her  children  died 
in  infancy;  her  honoured  husband  was 
snatched  away  in  the  midst  of  his  useful- 
nfss  by  a  brief  and  painful  illness ;  and 
then,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  she  had  to 
follow  to  the  grave  her  daughter  Emma, 
of  superior  intellect,  true  womanly  grace, 
and  eminent  piety.  The  stricken  mother 
and  widow  "  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God 
foolishly ; "  but  seemed  the  more  joyfully  to 
anticipate  entering  the  home  to  which  they 
had  been  gathered. 

During  a  six  years'  residence  in  London, 
she  untiringly  helped  forward  the  building 
of  new  chapels  in  Spitalfidds  and  City- 
Road,  the  Circuits  to  which  Mr.  Holgi^ 
was  appointed.  All  such  movements  com- 
manded her  deep  and  lively  interest ;  as  did 
everything  connected  with  the  spread  of 
religion.  Her  desire  for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  was  intense ;  and  she 
was  ever  powerfully  affected  by  all  that 
bore  upon  the  progress  ^f  Divine  troth  in 
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•■ay  pnt  €f  the  worid.    Hen  ««  ao  tfinaw     Bmg  Tntad  by  Mn.  ladaoo, 

wamm  m   wctMini    iyinpilluH.     Her  of  lli(Ub«T>i^»i.  "TdlyMrfrtiHr" 

MigkliQMvHk  tkeenl>»the  einDM  (Dr.])bmi)*tet  Iki  ftnA  be  m4  Ifa. 

ef  the  ewth ;  iritk  higjk  iad«Mged  iiliiwui  AthertMi  pneehei  to  ne  aare  tku  feity 


•ht  enjoyed  tkeMunuiM  of  the  peofk     ycm  igo.~*'tke  Uoed  of  Jane  CWit 
'  ^ Hii  a  '  -    -    .    . 


efQoa,fdthewaetyoftfa'*BMiiiHuii  Hie  Soa  dwMBrti  w  fi«n  tfl  ni,' 

ef  tte  chonhML^    WheraverAe  tol&n  smr  pndfmt  to  me  iioir  thea  it  ever  ms. 

«f   Chiwt   wen  Wtttiig  ^aiMt  emr.  It  gnnvB  Vri^bler  nd  brighter,  dnr  ee 

eapentitioB,  «r  hi,  thfthpr  her  €fm  woe  cryrtal.  Hovr  UeHed  to  retire  witb  a  per- 

e4«rlj  beat;  eni  1m  then  iht  Micr  feet  Senear ! "    Aadegaia:  ''Ibafaaot 

fMled  to  pleed  with  God.  a  doabt,  aor  a  fcer,  aor  a  letRNr."    Tiro 

AfaMit  ever  flMB  the  brtbRaAMOe  d^  belwe  her  death  ihe  end,  "  Bead  ne 

ia  her  hmOf  hj  deelh,  her  elni^  mm-  that  hTma,-- 
apftiblj  dnmiihed.    ShewM  ahliged  to  «]|]rh«BftiiflinorCtoiit,aadldaii 

afaattd  aMnfiraaithewafffcior  Ifglarlwu  Mtttr  t>  decte^*  * 

I  whiA  had  beea  her  coageawil  ^^  Lord  Jens  had  beea  the  joy  aad  ia* 

■eat.    fMaaatdy,  the  heaK  or  God  spratioa  of  her  life;  Hewaia&iadl  to 

)  wilhia  a  eloae*i  ceit ;  aad  aeeriy  to  l^r  iqiA  the  bed  of  deaA.    "Let  aie  lee 

the  ead  ihe  «aa  fiDoid  aaMag  ita  wonhip.  my  Sarioar  r  were  her  laet  madi 

pernor  eoaaMDiag  aad  coafBrtiag  her  before  ihe  pawd  withia  the  veO.     She 

dan.  TlBoaRheidherlartiDaen,adiieaee  fiea  at   CheeOaa-Hfll.  Maacheeler,  oa 

kai  -ita  peifeci  mtk,"  aad   ihe  aaa  Peeember  SOth,  1888. 

1  by  the  fUl  ihiaias  of  God'a  eoaa-  Jomi  Habsxxt. 


BECENT  DEATHS. 

jAirtJAT  11th«  IHB^At  Bodda^Bmrnt,  Ai  the  teal  oonlliet  drwea,  ao  fcar  ordoabt 
I>e««biif7,A».th«Ulofei«ffeorllr.Jowfli  trowMed  her.  Sto  h^  peediv  la  llw  bMdi  of 
Tan^li  n— Uliuiik  Btlmg  mnUts  U-  her8avio«r,iiBtilH««ld«"ItkMoi«h;  *Mi 
Ikj  ptoM|aTCBte,dMVMfeml7]ifi      dwwMtalMBtobeailkHiBifercver. 

t of iilfcliM hiipiM*Mii,  — d  Mltte  K.OU 

BoffivivhcrhnittoGod.    At  the 
M^  or dztan  dw  Joted  tte  Wadcfaa-Motiiod-         OMoaiy  13di.--At  Jlawiary.  Sanh,  fte  to- 

kl  Sociiv.     A  few  ■unliu  aflv  owotiaf  io  lovod  wifc  of  Mr.  William  WooQiKroft.  Sho«M 
danAtnaiottefoOowfnf  cntfylnberdluT:      boralnUwymr  IStf,  iatbopkuBatly-oltiated 

— "IcaaBOWMjIuBinMlMdintiMUooder  ▼fllM*  of  DaSald.  nnr  Itabj,  of  pmte  vko 
Ckrist: 'Oldttiiii^arepundaimj:  bcboM,      wcm  steady  aod  ladiirtitoaB.  and  who  cvafaUr 

an  IhiasB  tie  *inmii  amr.'  "  The  naliljor  teiaedtholrlhaily.IaoaitrHfedwwMaMktM 

Ao^mariNlhmcxperfMcodwaoananBt  orttetallBnc»ortheHo|ar8pUft,aBd«ulidti> 

tehcnahnqantoaadael.  Her pfe^vai  deep,  darinaatoawtthtfaeClaiiaMOhordisbBtitwai 

aBdikt«toM4r«'«alhed«llhGod.*   ForaMay  aot  oata  riNaUalaed  her t vcatieth yoar  thal^ 

ygm  ttm  mntmUtH  the  ogee  ef  rttot-lmliir,  midcraeBrmonpeiacbedb/llr.  SethPoMe.*e 

aBdaaepoetljbelovid  ^theBMB^benofhcr  vsa  enabled  ftiUy  to  dedicate  henelf  to  ttieawiM 

dm  far  her  firithfU  cooaedB,  M  wen  M  ber  oTOod.    Thoogb  ihe  did  not  at  once  receive  tfae 

tender  qFBpalhy  with  them  hi  an  their  coaflietB  wltne«  of  the  Spirit,  jeC  the  beaToolj  Hght 

aadmnowi.   She  was  warmer  ettaAed  to  the  ihortlj  after  brafae  fai  opoa  her  mted;  and  *• 

dunch  of  her  ewljr  cfaoiee,  over  BHnlffiitliig  a  aeed  to  mj,  "  dw  eeold  no  awia  doobt  Iht 

deep  Mmart  hi  all  that  eoMomed  Weriegpaa  aeeeptanee  with  God,  thmi  ehe  ooaid  deabt  her 

Miliiiinia     Iho  mlBlBlew  of  Chriet  A>  ee-  very  beli«.'*   From  thie  tiiM  her  path  wae  that 

teeand  *•  wiy  h^hlj  fer  their  woih%  mka."  *'of  the  jnst,**  which  "  U  as  the  ihish«  Nght, 

and  alwagrs  gava  them  a  ehoetfiil  and  hcar^  that  ahineth  more  and  more  nato  the  perfeet 

athaniii  to  Iwr  h— a.   Fer  nveral  ymit  before  day.**   HaTingfoond  the  "pearl  of  great  prie*,** 

her  death  die  was  ptetaotad,  Ij  great  bodily  die  gate  herself  whoDUr  to  the  Lord,  aiming  at 

wrabiif ,  ifcomrtgnlar  attendanceop  the  meeni  a  falgfa  standard  of  holhiesi.   Her  inpajismo  ia 

or  gnne.    TUs  was agreat  trhd  to  her.   Her  the  thfaip  of  God  was  deep.     She  was  aesar 

last    aJBlriliB    was    sofera  and   pntnaled.  esheaed  of  her  laH^oa,  bat  sought  to  cany  It 

Ihaagh  dN  was  BOt  wittoot  pahdU  tMpla-  Into  mwf^fag.   She  was  ymj  diUgeat  hi  the 

Hamat  thMB.ahowMe9ablod  tohnehereal^  ImpeoieMMUt  of  that,  and  her  hoaashold,  whkh 

*rhiecafan|r  and  with  gnat  paHnwe     To  one  waa  eondderahls,  presanted  a  pattern  of  mat- 

of  the  mambcts  of  her  daas  As  remarked,  neai  and  order.    To  thardigioosdutlnofhoaM 

"Tonase  me  tery  ffl,  but  I  am  on  the  Bock."  she  eoasdeatioittly  attended,  eeehiog  to  fanprces 

Theday  bat  eoe  bdbrs  her  dspartma  die  said  heryoongfluaOy  wtthtte  hnportaaoeorDiTtoe 

tooneofherndBidofs,««Iamniyweak,  bat  Ihinga.    Ofleo  did  she  take  her  BMIeoonwKh 

voyhsnorsOodfiilBieedfeed.  leoAransh;  heriBtohareloset,lhsnto  tfiead  wMOod  fee 

bat  I  then  nea  he  whnr  then  Isaonenpeh,"  ttelreeityeoannioa.  a 
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whleh  HM  taQjruH,  Mof  MiMttflAd  bj  DMm 
gnuM,  brouglit  loiiligbt  and  IwppiiMa  into  evtrgr 
drcto  into  whiefa  she  enterwL  la  the  weekly 
dan-meetfais  her  preeenee  mw  mlwmye  weleome« 


I  to  hicwM  In  depth  ead  tichncee  dorinff 
thelutfewnonthaofherUlii.  ToberchUdren 
ibe  bu  left  the  lesecy  of  a  pore  Uh,  a  holy 
velk,  and  a  godly  example.  To  her  faoiband 
■be  pvoTBd  benelf  In  all  thing •  a  pradeot  and 
Kniieilor,  a  patient  and  nowearied 
Herremotal  to  her  etenial  reward  «ae 
Theiofrerlngt  ibe  wae  called  to  endure 
veto  brief,  bat  tety  keen.  After 
of  tateue  agooy,  neolttaig  in 
haottfoo,  aba  ofthnly  Ml  adeep  hi  Jaeoe,  hi  the 
Iblrty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  "  The  memory 
oftbejofltiabieawd.'*  E.  O. 

July  6tb.— At  SMIoii^.3WNf ,  hi  the  Newark 
Chvnlt,  Joaeph  Herrod.  Left  an  orphan  In  hie 
infuiey,  at  the  age  of  ten  be  waacaston  the  wide 
world.  After  apending  some  ycara  hi  afai,  he 
gave  hla  heart  to  Ood,  joined  the  Soelety,  and 
early  engaged  In  the  ofllees  of  leader  and  local 
preacher,  hi  both  of  which  he  waa  ^eiy  acoeptable 
and  naefoL  Notwltbatandhig  the  toUa  of  an 
•griealtOTal  1abonrer*a  UfSa,  the  earea  of  a  family, 
and  the  delicate  health  of  bia  wife,  he  Arand 
tlrae  for  mental  improvement.  He  wai  a  man  of 
retiring  diapoaltlon,  bot  "ready  for  every  good 
work.**  Bb  walk  waa  UameleeB.  Enemiea  to 
Methodlam  acknowledged  the  gennineneea  of  hb 
piety ;  and  at  bb  death  the  k)cal  preacbera'  qoar- 
terly  meeting  paaaad  a  reaolntion,  nnaiiimoiuly 
cxpreaaive  of  regret  for  the  loes  of  hb  valuable 
■enrlcae  to  the  Clrealt  Daring  the  last  few 
yeara,  hb  health  gradnally  declined;  and 
aa  he  was  leaving  the  grave  in  which  he  waa 
called  to  lay  hb  wife,  be  had  an  impreaelon  that 
in  a  very  short  period  he  would  meet  her  again. 
From  that  time  hb  fhuae  mpidly  gave  way. 
When  at  length  bb  *'  fleah  and  heart  failed,**  he 
felt  God  to  be  *'  the  atrength  of  hb  heart,  and  hb 
portion  for  ever."  The  eaemywas  not  permitted 
to  dbtnrb  him  in  bb  last  moments ;  hb  room 
seemed  filled  with  the  Divine  presence^**  quite 
hi  the  verge  of  heaven.'*  He  aaid,  *'  I  am 
dying ;  bat  If  tfiie  is  death,  welcome !  welcome 
death !  I  never  thought  there  was  such  happi- 
ness in  tbb  world  as  I  now  feel :  it  la  unutter- 
able.*' He  added,  "  O !  bow  hnperfectly  I  have 
aerved  my  Saviour ;  but  all  is  forgiven,  and  the 
Joy  and  peace  I  feel  are  almoat  more  than  I  can 
bear.**  Hb  breathing  became  very  difllcnit,  and 
he  fUntly  aaid,  **  Let  me— let  me--to  Thy  boeom 
fly.**  After  feebly  quoting  two  or  three  more 
Hnee,  with  a  amile,  aa  though  aome  loved  onea 
were  welcoming  him  to  the  akSea,  hb  aplrit  de- 
parted to  be  *'  for  ever  with  the  Lord.** 

W.  H. 

July  S3d.— Ann  Roberts,  of  RoOettone,  in  the 
Kewarfc  Circuit.  Bbe  lost  her  mother  at  the  age 
of  six,  and  her  early  training  devolved  upon  her 
bereaved  father,  who  was  deeply  solicitous  that 
she,  with  her  two  brethera  and  her  abter,  should 
walk  In  the  path  of  virtue  and  godllneaa.  Ue 
had  the  pleaaure  of  aeelag  all  hb  children  dedl- 
eatfaig  themaelvea  to  God  In  the  momfaig  of  their 
days.  Ann,  baring  Jotaied  the  ICethodbtSodety 


direetly  after  bar  eoBvariton,  reandned  *  eon- 
abtent  member  of  it  ibr  about  thirty  yeaib 
Although  from  very  aariy  life  the  management 
of  her  father'e  house  waa  chiefly  entniated  to 
her,  yet  ahe  engaged  in  the  duties  of  a  Sabbath- 
acbool  teacher,  and  afforded  help  in  other  de- 
partments of  Chriatian  servlee.  Her  cbeerftil 
face  alwaya  welcomed  with  a  smile  tbe  vbits  of 
the  minbters  of  Christ,  who  found  an  hospitable 
home  beneath  her  Ibther's  roof.  When  she  waa 
called  to  leave  her  native  place  and  seek  a  home 
elsewhere,  her  fiUth  in  Dlrine  Providence  never 
faltered.  The  promises  of  God  were  a  staff  upon 
wlilch  she  daily  leaned  fbr  support,  and  it  never 
blled  her.  During  her  last  llhieaa,  which  waa 
vecy  brief,  ahe  realbed  much  of  the  B*vioar'a 
preaence.  Juat  before  her  death,  ahe  pleaded 
mightily  with  God  In  prayer,  eapedally  for  the 
coQveraion  of  her  beloved  children,  aa  ahe  had 
been  In  the  habit  of  dofaig  while  ahe  waa  in 
health.  On  aeveral  occaalona,  while  ahe  waa 
looUng  for  her  departnre,  ahe  aaid  repeatedly, 
with  emiriiaBb,  "Wortbleaa  worm  I  Precloua 
Bariour!"  Her  end  waa  emUiantly  peacefU. 

W.H. 

July  95th.— At  Sdffetide,  Newchurch,  in  tbe 
Rawtenitall  Circuit,  Mr.  JeremUh  Ingham,  In 
the  fortieth  year  of  hb  age.  He  was  bom  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Clitheroe,  and  flrom  early  life 
waa  an  attendant  upon  the  Wesleyan-Methodbt 
minbtry.  He  waa  for  many  yeara  a  teacher  in 
the  Sunday-achool  at  Low-Moor.  On  hb  re- 
mevAl  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Newchnreb,  he 
apeedily  became  associated  with  the  small  So- 
ciety worshipphig  at  Whitewell-Bottom.  About 
two  years  after  he  waa  happily  brought  to  choose 
that  **good  part"  which  was  not  "taken 
from  him.'*  Hb  conduct  thenceforward  waa 
very  conabtent.  Hia  pbty  waa  not  of  a  demon- 
strative kind ;  yet  thoae  around  him  knew  that 
**  in  sfanpUcIty  and  godly  shioerity  he  had  hb 
conversation  **  amongst  them.  He  was  never  of 
a  very  robust  frame,  and  about  twelve  months 
rince  aymptoms  of  feebleness  appeared,  indicating 
that  bb  end  might  be  even  nearer  than  was 
expected.  Tbb  weakness  so  increased  that  in 
April  be  was  obliged  to  take  hb  bed.  and  it  soon 
was  clear  to  all  that  bb  days  were  numbered. 
He  began  to  suffer  great  pain,  from  which  medi- 
cine onlj  partially  relieved  him  ;  and  thb  con- 
tinued with  hbn  to  the  end.  But  araidet  all  be 
triumphed  in  the  Cross.  One  of  tbe  minbters  of 
the  CircttU,  who  visited  hhn  with  ttie  intention 
of  speaking  of  that  "  love  which  casteth  out  aU 
fear,"  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  already  was 
rejolcbig  In  lu  possession.  Thb  was  to  him  now 
not  so  much  a  creed  as  an  experience,  surely 
held ;  and,  as  he  had  opportunity,  modesty  and 
pUanly  testified.  Hb  leeignatlon  to  the  Divine 
will  seemed  complete  ;  nor  was  hb  Joy  in  God 
ever  clouded  afterwards.  No  one  who  vblted 
him  was  allowed  to  depart  without  Joining  with 
him  in  prayer,  or  receiving  a  word  of  kindly 
warning.  He  appeared  to  be  delivered  ttom  all 
fear,  and  never  seemed  to  weary  in  speaking  of 
Him  whose  power  to  "  save  unto  the  uttermost " 
he  had  so  blessedly  proved.  The  light  of  those 
happy  days,— happy  notwithatanding  bb  auffer- 
Ings,— was  never  dtanmed ;  and  on  Sunday,  July 
S5th|hepMMdawaytoGod.   Hb  remain*  wen 
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iBtttnd  Id  tht  pmv^jard  idjolalog  tb*  Was- 
kffu  ehapal  at  Newchareb,  "  in  Mm  and  cer- 
tain hope  **  of  a  bllvfiil  retometiOD. 

J.  a  A. 

Angnit  19tb.— At  DenMew.  In  the  Bindley 
Clrcalt,  Mr.  John  Ainaworth,  node  of  the  Her. 
W.  AIniworth.    In  early  life  he  vai  a  rat^eet  of 
deep  and  powerful  awakening* ;  but  for  yean  he 
reiUtcd  the  pace  of  God.   At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen be  yielded  to  the  Holy  Spirit's  infloeneee 
after   eome  weeks  of  deep  penitential  sorrow. 
The  change  which  lie  tbenrealiaod  wasdeep 
and  reaL  Hb  lioly  life,  fertent  leal,  and  general 
nseftilnesB  secured  the  confidence  of  the  church. 
Being  d!stingu]dked  by  a  natural    eU>qnenee, 
the  duties  of  a  dass-Ieadcr  and  a  k>eal  preacher 
were  soon  imposed  on  hfan ;  both  of  which  offices 
he  retained  to  the  end  of  life,  wHb  great  spiritual 
profit  to  others.    His  preadiing  was  at  Umes 
most  effiBctire.  and  nuuiy  tlirough  him  were  led 
to  torn  to  Ood.    Bcm^  of  them  showed  ttie 
reality  of  the  change  by  their  holy  living  and 
triumphant  deaths.     His  valued  hOMmrs  were 
oontinued    for    many  years  with    Inereadng 
nsefidn«s,  untO  the  Cireoit  authorities  felt  that 
they  owed  a  duty  to  the  Connexion,  and  cor- 
dially seconded  the  propoael  of  their  minister 
that  he  should  be  brought  forward  as  a  fit  can- 
didaU  for  the  Wedeyan  mfaiistry.   The  District 
Committee  decHoed  his  offer  on  account  of  his 
age.  He  aentely  felt  the  disappohitment,  but  hi  a 
Christian  spirit  submitted  to  the  intfanations  of 
ProTidence.    There  was  no  change  in  his  de- 
Totedness  to  the  cause  of  Ood,  or  his  fidelity  to 
Methodinn.    A  friend  writes,  "  From  thU  tfane 
he  travelled  (walked)  tboosends  of  miles,  and 
preached  hundreds  of  sermons,  and  numbers 
were  awakened  under  hb  preacbing,  many  of 
whom  have  already  died  in  the  Lord.*'    Natur- 
ally be  was  of  a  quick  disposition,  candid  and 
outspoken.    His  life  and  diaracter  were  trans- 
paroit.    He  was  conscientkms  in  fulflUing  all 
hb  public  dutiea    No  weather  or  dbtanee  kept 
him  from  hb  elass  or  pulpit.    He  was  a  devout 
student  of  Ood's  word,  works,  and  ways ;  and  a 
lover  of  Ood's  people  In  every  dnireh.    Hb  last 
afllictfcm  was  protracted,   but  endured  with 
Christian  resignation.   Durinf  hb   Ulnees  hb 
wife  sickened  and  died.   But  grace  triumphed  in 
him.    When  the  stroke  iUl,  he  said,  "The  Lord 
cannot   do   wrong.   He  wonderfuUy  supports 
me."    His  Joy  in  Ood  was  at  times  very  great. 
As  hb  end  drew  near,  be  said  to  hb  friends, 
"  If  I  had  strength  I  would  iinf, 

«  There  b  a  bad  of  port  delist/'*  &e.; 

adding,  "I  havenodOll^(f  or>larr,as  I  stand 
on  the  border-land.**  In  thb  state  of  mind  he 
passed  to  the  rest  of  heaven.  J.  W. 

August  Mth.— At  Eatt  Jarrcw,  in  the  8ontb- 
Bhiclds  Circuit,  Mr.  Geotge  Hopper.    He  was 


eoBmtad  aft  tha  wtyifial  flAMa.»A  »- 


Boda^  aft  Bffl-Qnay. 

be  laboored  almosft  n 

pnaeher  tn  thb  and  oth«  placea  ini 

providential  lot  was  east.    Ultiaaftely  seoBng 

aft  East  Jarrow,  bo  boeaaaa  as  a  I 

to  the  Uttto  flock  there.   A 

iMtnro  tai  hb  cfaaaacter  wna  hbe 

tegrity.    TWswaaoonipknonsallkntat 

and  spirttnal  things.   FaUhfataam  to  hb  earthly 


fhcmaeivea  to  bo  atnmbled  by  the  fsnUi  ef 
Christians,  be  eald, "  Tbey  Iwlld  their  hopes  of 
salvation  on  the  firalts  of  the  drareh."  Eegnbr 
attendance  on  all  the  means  of  grace  was  anothsr 
eharaeteristle.    Petty  aQoMita,  and  even  etm- 


"  If  I  can  go  to  my  work,-  ho  aaid,  «*  I  can  ga 

to  the houseof  Ood.    God  will  bless  as  in  enr 

own  house,  vriien  we  are  onnfinad  to  it,  fent  aaft 

when  we  can  go  to  Hb."  And  that  the  eBvtas 

Of  the  sanctnaiy  wee*  not  to  bias  a  s 

WM  evident  from  hb  flxad  t 

deep  "Amens**  with  which  be 

ftilhiwad  the  preacher's  potMoM  or  i 

The  bstasraion  be  peeachcdwaa  aft  1 

CoOieiy.  from  the  wotds,  ••  O  Lord,  I  win  ptaka 

Thee;  for  though  Thoo  wast  angty  »fcfc"a. 

Thine  anger  b  tuned  away,  and  Tbosi  taasfort 

odst  me.-    The  last  service  he  attended  wasaa 

the  oocaakm  of  hb  former  ndnbtcr,  the  Bev.  F. 

E.  Tojna,  preaehtag  at  Eaat  Janow  in  the 

month  of  June  bat.    Speaking  of  it  ellarwaids. 

he  remarked,  with  deep  feeliag.  **  1  have  bsea 

once  more  to  the  bonee  thai  Iteve.-   TbeeAirt 

was  too  mndk  for  hb  sirongth,  whl^  soon  afto^ 

wards  b^an  still  more  eeasibly  to  faO.   Dmrimg 

the  time  that  be  eoptfained  **  the  prisoner  of  the 

Loid,**  though  bb  enjoymcats  varied  wHb  hfa 

condition,  yet  hb  mhid  was  preserved  in  pctfBC* 

freedom  from  all  doubt  and  ter.    Hbtalsrosft 

waastiU  unabated  to  aU  that  penahiad  to  tke 

oanse  of  Christ ;  bat  bb  great  < 

versatkm  on    eternal    leritbe,  bs 

Dataal  intelligcneo,  and  tan  gm^  ^  *> 

<*  truth  aa  it  b  in  Jesna,- wee*  as  maifead  as  la 

bbmoTOTigocoosdaja.    Aft  the  ftsal,  the  «■• 

mons  came  eomewbat  suddenly.    For  a  day  er 

two  bclbro  bb  death  the  nsfaid  waadmed;  bnt  it 

was  evident,  on  every  rsfetuice  to   Oivtee 

Ihfaigs,  thai  the  heart  waa  fixed.    On  the  wotdi 

bdng quoted,* *  Ibon^  I  walk  throoih  the  vnSv 

of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  win  ter  no  evil,**  Ac, 


heiepUed,  ••Thoeearethe  v«y  worteen  whish 
IhavebeenstayhvmymiBd.*'  Besting  en  the 
prombee,  be  passed  away  to  hb  vewaid.  having 
but  roeently  completed  bb  eeventi^  ye 


Many  testbaontas  have  been  bone  to  Ua  war*, 
but  bb  diiaf  reeoed  b  on  bii^ 

A.  J.F. 
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